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BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


A CROSS the north of India stretches a solitude 
magnificent in extent—a solitude whose moun¬ 
tain peaks are the loftiest, whose waterfalls are 
the highest, whose landscapes the sublimest the world 
pomrmrr Here are glaciers exceeding those of the 
YOU XLL—1. 


Alps; mountain torrents, wild ravines, fertile valleys, 
green pastures and barren wastes. This solitude is 
seldom trod by the foot of the explorer, but given 
over to be the habitation of wild beasts and wilder 
birds. Here the elephant is secure in his mountain 
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fastnesses, and here the treacherous tiger finds his 
lair. Here, too, are a few semi-savage tribes, a pas¬ 
toral race of hardy mountaineers, who tend their 
flocks on the mountain slopes, and till the narrow 
strips of ground which these same steep slopes af¬ 
ford ; who possess no knowledge of the outer world, 
and look upon all strangers with entire distrust. 
This region, occupied by the chain of the Hima¬ 
layas, is alike the region of perpetual snow and of 
frightful malaria. Here are found all climates, and 
the productions of all climates. In the valley lying 
south of the mountains is the burning heat of the 
tropics; on the northern slopes the climate and pro¬ 
ducts of the temperate zone; while upon the moun¬ 
tain brows a perpetual winter reigns. 

The Himalayas extend along the whole northern 
frontier of India, separating it from Thibet A recent 
traveller thus speaks of these mountains: “ The cli¬ 
mate of these regions is so extraordinary, the atmo¬ 
sphere so dry, that the line of perpetual snow which 
extends down to about four thousand yards on the 
Hindoo slope of the Himalayas, rises on the Thibet 
side to six thousand yards. The grand and imposing 
appearance of these mountains arises less from their 
apparent height than from the space they occupy. 
This is a feature of which the Alps do not give us the 
slightest idea. The diameter of the belt occupied by 
their summits is comparatively very narrow, and the 
eye runs over their open valleys as it does over a 
plain. But in the Himalayas, on the contrary, the 
eye is always attracted to their summits, and when 
the spectator rises still higher, it is only to discover 
new heights still more distant. It is a labyrinth 
without end of black peaks, and gaping chasms, and 
eternal snows intermingled in a thousand ways. Here 
are steep, isolated ridges, unmarked by a single 
ravine, like broken prisms placed on one of their 
faces; then, the ridges, equally isolated, are curved 
or bent like an elbow. In other localities they are 
pyramids piled one upon another, and these project 
in every direction angles which meet other angles 
coming from other similar masses. Sometimes they 
rise higher at the point of junction, and sometimes 
descend abruptly, forming a narrow gap." 

Dhawalaghiri, near the source of the Gunduk River, 
and Kinchinjanga, or Kunchinginga, farther to the 
eastward, are rivals in height, each approaching, or 
possibly exceeding, twenty-eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea—the highest points upon the 
earth. 

One of the most magnificent viewB in the whole 
mountain range can be obtained from the top of the 
terrace at the Daijeeling, a sanitary station. "The 
Kinchinjanga, about sixty miles distant, is the prin¬ 
cipal object in this picture. Rising above the Alpine 
level on which the spectator stands, sixty-four hun¬ 
dred and eighty-eight yards, the enormous mass seems 
to rest on an undulating ocean of woody mountains; 
the eye runs along the line of everlasting snow, and 
plunges at the horizon into a gaping gulf, where, 
seven thousand feet below, the Runjeet flows, white 
with foam, a silver furrow through a tropical forest." 


Tradition and superstition have done what they 
could to add to the interest which attaches to these 
regions. It is believed that somewhere in these 
mountain ranges, drained by the Indus, or beyond 
their barriers in Hindoo Koosh, that the human race 
made its first appearance upon the earth. Here, 
among the pinnacles of Mount Himavan, the Hin¬ 
doos believe their great patriarch, Menu Vaivaswata 
(the sun-bom), to have disembarked with the seven 
famous sages from the ark, where those eight persons 
had been preserved by Vishnu from the universal 
deluge in winch all the rest of mankind had perished. 
Here Menu and his family took up their abode on 
Mount Sumera, or the u Holy Meru,” from whence, 
when considerably multiplied, his posterity descended 
to the plains. And it is somewhere in these untrodden 
solitudes that the Hindoo places his heaven on the 
summit of Mount of Mem. The site of this mountain 
cannot be exactly ascertained, but it is popularly 
placed somewhere between Baumian, Cabul, and 
Chizni, where the abundance of those cavern dwell¬ 
ings, which were among the earliest abodes of men, 
would seem to countenance the idea. 

“ In the midst of the mountains," says Abul Fazl, 
“ are twelve thousand caves cut out of the rock, and 
ornamented with carving and plaster-work. Those 
places are called Summij , and in ancient times were 
the winter retreat of the natives. Here are three 
astonishing idols, one representing a man eighty 
ells high; another a woman fifty; and the third, 
which is the figure of a child, measuring fifteen ells 
in height In one of these Summijes is a tomb, where 
is a coffin containing a corpse, concerning which the 
oldest man can give no account; but it is held in high 
veneration." These twelve thousand caverns consti¬ 
tute what is called the City of Baumian. There are 
also recesses hewn out of the solid rock of such extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions that they are supposed to have 
been temples. Many of the apartments are adorned 
with niches and carved work, with paintings half 
obliterated by smoke and time, and with figures in 
relievo, barbarously disfigured by the Mussulmans. 
Persian tradition also points to this region as the 
abode of the progenitors of mankind. The Brahmins 
turn with superstitious reverence toward the north in 
every circumstance of life, as the Mohammedan turns 
toward Mecca. 

In the Himalaya Mountains are the favorite 
abodes of the Hindoo deities, especially in that por¬ 
tion of them where the sacred river Ganges takes its 
rise. Though the Ganges lias many tributaries, all 
of which drain the southern slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas, the especially sacred spot is the fountain head 
of the Ganges proper, which is found at or near 
Gungootree. “ A pilgrimage to Gungootree,” writes 
Emma Roberts, a recent traveller in this locality, “ is 
accounted one of the most meritorious actions whicfi 
a Hindoo can perform; and in commemoration ‘ of 
his visit to this holy place a Ghoorka chieftain has 
left a memorial of his conquests and his piety in a 
small pagoda erected in honor of the goddess on n 
platform of rock about twenty feet higher than the 
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bed of the river. The Brahmins-who have the care 
of this temple are accommodated with habitations in 
its dose vicinity; there are a few sheds for the tem¬ 
porary residence of pilgrims, many of whom, how¬ 
ever, are content with such shelter as the neighboring 
caves can afford.” 

The same traveller, in describing the route to this 
place, says: “ The next point of great interest is the 
summit of a ridge, whence the first view of the 
Ganges is obtained, a sight of which never foils to 
raise the drooping spirits of the Hindoo followers, 
and which excites no small degree of enthusiasm in 
the breasts of the Christian travellers. The sacred 
river, as seen from the height, flows in a dark, rapid 
and broad stream, and, though at no great apparent 
distance, must still be reached by more than one toil¬ 
some march. From a height about two miles from 
Gungootree the first glimpse, and that a partial one, 
is obtained of that holy place, which lies sequestered 
in a glen of the deepest solitude, lonely and almost 
inaccessible, for few there are who would persevere in 
surmounting the difficulties of the approach. Con¬ 
siderable distances must be traversed over projecting 
masses of rough stones, flinty, pointed, and uncertain, 
many being loose, and threatening to roll over the 
enterprising individual who attempts the rugged way. 
Sometimes the face of the rock must be climbed from 
cliff to cliff; at others, where there is no resting-place 
for hand or foot, ladders are placed in aid of the 
ascent, while awful chasms between are passed on 
some frail spar flung across. These horrid rocks 
would seem indeed to form invincible barriers to the 
approach of the holy place, but religious enthusiasm 
on the one hand, and scientific research, stimulated 
by curiosity, on the other, renders the barriers in¬ 
adequate for resisting the invasions of man. The 
difficult nature of the access, however, prevents the 
concourse of pilgrims who resort to more easily 
attainable places esteemed sacred on this hallowed 
river. 

“The grandeur of the scene which opened upon us, 
as we at length stood upon the threshold of Gungoo¬ 
tree, cannot be described in words. Bocks were piled 
upon rocks in awful majesty, all shivered into points, 
which rise one upon another in splendid confusion, 
enclosing a glen of the wildest nature, where the 
Ganges, beautiful in every haunt, from its infancy to 
its final junction with the ocean, pours its shallow 
waters over a bed of shingle, diversified by jutting 
rocks, and every leaf Bhadowed by the splendid foli¬ 
age of some fine old trees. The devotee who un- 
doubtingly believes that every step he takes toward 
the source of that holy river, which, from his infancy, 
he has been taught to look upon as a deity, will lead 
him into beatitude, is content to seek its origin at 
Gungootree, but the real source of the sacred stream 
lies still higher, in more inaccessible solitudes; and 
it was reserved for the ardor of those who measured 
the altitude of the highest peaks, and penetrated to 
the utmost limits of man’s dominion, to trace the 
exact birthplace of the holy river. Captains Hodg¬ 
son and Herbert, in 1818, found at the height of 


thirteen thousand eight hundred feet above the sea- 
level the Bhagarati or true Ganges, issuing from 
beneath a low arch at the base of a vast mass of 
frozen snow nearly three hundred foet in height, and 
composed of different layers, each several feet in 
thickness, and, in all probability, the accumulation of 
ages.” 

The route between the Jumna and the Ganges is 
described by the same traveller: “ Descending to the 
Bini-ke-G&rh, a torrent rushing down a high ridge to 
the northward, the glen which it watered proved of 
surpassing beauty; nothing could exceed the loveli¬ 
ness of the foliage which Clothed this summer valley 
or rather vista; for, opening on a view of the pre¬ 
cipitous heights of the Unchi-GMti, it contrasted its 
romantic attractions with the sublime features of the 
mountains beyond. Beaching the junction of the 
Bini and the Bhagarati, the holy name given to tlic 
sacred river, the travellers found the Ganges a noble 
stream, much wider and deeper than the Jnmna, at 
the same distance from its source, but not so 
tumultuous. 

“ Descending to Nang&ng by a different route to 
that already mentioned, we also were compelled to 
encounter many difficulties; the prospects, however, 
repaid them. Equally grand, though different in 
character to those last described, at a very consider¬ 
able depth below, we looked upon a cultivated scene — 
the hanging terraces common to these hills, waving 
with grain, and watered by winding streams, and 
running along the base of high, woody Irees. Be¬ 
yond, again, were the eternal mountains in all their 
varieties ; snow resting on the crests of some, others 
majestically grouped with venerable timber, and 
I others bleak, bare and barren, rising in frowning 
majesty from the green and sunny slopes which 
smiled below. Between these different ranges ran 
deep ravines, dark with impenetrable forests, rendered 
more savage by the awful qstisic of the torrents roar¬ 
ing through their fastnesses, while presently their 
streams issuing forth into open day, were seen wind¬ 
ing round green spots bright with fruit trees. 

“ Travelling westward we came to the Setlege, a 
river rising in the most picturesque and interesting 
part of the vast mountain range—if one part can be 
said to be more picturesque and interesting than an¬ 
other—and pursuing a tortuous and divergent course 
through high and narrow banks, rushes onward in a 
mad course until it reaches the plains of Hin- 
doostan.” 

Miss C. F. Gordon Camming, who recently made 
a pilgrimage into the heart of the Himalayas in the 
region of this river, setting out from Simila, thus 
describes the beginning of her journey: “ You are 
surrounded on every side by very shapeless hills, in 
the springtime all of one dull red earth, though a 
little later clothed with vivid green like velvet dra¬ 
pery. Here, too, though the depth of the khnds is 
very great, and the slope so rapid that you can 
scarcely find footing when once off the beaten road, 
they have none of the beauty of rock or precipice, 

and the long interminable lines in continuous, sweep, 
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become very wearisome to the eye., Moreover, every 
hill facing the south is utterly barren, and when our 
route lay along these, the dreary expanse of red 
earth was truly hideous. On the other hand, as we 
turned to face the north, we found ourselves sur¬ 
rounded with a wealth of vegetation that made 
amends for the bleaker side—a stunted lilac acacia 
( clothing the whole khud so thickly as to give the 
appearance of heather, while masses of very sweet 
roses (red, pink, white and yellow,) covered every 
tree with their long, graceful clusters. Clematis, 
also, and the sweetest white jessamine mode the air 
fragrant.” / 

Speaking of the inhabitants of this region, Miss 
Gordon Gumming says: “Their dress is altogether 
like that of the Lowland Scot. At Simila we bid 
adieu to turbans and white drapery, and to women 
clad in breeks. Henceforth all the men arc dressed 
aUke, in a warm blouse and trowsers of sonsy gray 
homespun, with similar plaid over the shoulders. 
The women are dressed in bright striped woollen 
material—a long petticoat and plaid, caught in a 
heavy fold at the back, and leaving one shoulder 
bare, showing a good arm and quaint bracelets.” 

Of* the religious faith of these people the same 
writer says: “ It is a very small proportion of the 
children trained in the [missionary] schools who 
show the slightest tendency to become Christians in 
after years, the most that can be hoped being that 
gradually prejudice may melt away, and the people 
may lose faith in their own superstitions. Already 
very many are ashamed openly to call themselves 
devil worshippers, as, in fact, they are; but the more 
unsophisticated point out their temples as being 
‘ Sheit&n Ka Bungalow/ Their faith varies greatly' 
from that of the Hindoo of the plains in more ways 
than merely abstaining from ablutions, which is the 
most palpable difference. They say there are thirty- 
three millions of gods, and that it is quite impossible 
to worship them all; therefore, they omit the good 
spirits, who will not harm them, and devote all their 
energies to propitiate the evil spirits, who are always 
on the alert to do mischief So every here and there 
along the route you see a sacred bush covered with 
rags, as votive offerings to the spirit of stream or 
forest; and here every passer-by halts to do obeisance, 
or make * pooja,’ as they say.” 

These people cultivate the tiny, narrow ridges of 
the hills, sometimes not four feet wide, which are 
artificially levelled and act as fields. 

Another writer describes as a peculiarity of the 
Himalayas a malarious line which extends, during 
a certain season of the year, nearly the whole length 
of the range of mountains. At the foot of the moun¬ 
tains, both before and after the rainy season, may be 
seen a dense line of fog called the Teray, signifying 
a noisome vapor. Even the animals, without excep¬ 
tion, abandon this belt about the middle of April 
not to return until the middle of October. The 
tigers and elephants betake themselves to the moun¬ 
tains, and the monkeys and antelopes to the plains. 
Human beings who are obliged to traverse this re¬ 


gion report that not a sound can be heard in this 
immense solitude given over to malaria. The only 
practicable pass through the Teray is formed by the 
Setlege, which, issuing from the sacred lakes, it takes 
a rapid and tortuous course through high black walls. 
It is not more than fifty yards wide, but its great 
depth and rapid fall, estimated at over thirty feet in 
a mile, makes it a powerful watercourse. It takes 
high rank among the streams deified by Sanscrit 
mythology, in which it was known under the name 
of Satadrore. 

Miss Gordon Gumming gives an interesting ac¬ 
count of her journey, from which we make further 
extracts: “ From Wangtu to Urni the road lies close 
to the roaring Setlege, from whose wearisome noise 
we were thankful to escape, and hurry on to Rogi, 
where the real grandeur of the march begins—for 
many miles the path is cut along the face of tremen¬ 
dous cliffs— in many places sheer perpendicular. Far 
below rushes the swollen river, full of melting snow 
from the grand range which towers above us. Three 
peaks from this group—Raal Dung,an the centre, 
twenty-one thousand feet, and on either side the 
greater and less Khylas, both over nineteen thou¬ 
sand. The Khylas is regarded by the Paharis as the 
dwelling-place of the Great Spirit, chief of all the 
gods, whom they reverence greatly, and serve with 
exceeding fear, as a Being of infinite terror. As to 
anything in their faith that can gladden life—any¬ 
thing like love or companionship, or daily help, that 
is utterly unknown and quite incomprehensible. The 
only idea is fear of a mighty power that will send all 
manner of famine and disease unless they are forever 
striving to propitiate it. One means hereto is the 
perpetual offering of pray era by machinery. The 
priests and many of the people walk about always 
with a small prayer-mill in their hands, turning it as 
they go. It is engraven with the words, * O mane 
pad me han’ (to him of the Lotus and the jewel), an 
ascription which is carved all over all sacred places. 
Inside the mill is a strip of paper, on which a short 
but very comprehensive prayer is written in Thibe¬ 
tan—and which Mr. Pagell, the Moravian Missionary, 
assures me is said by the people to be a prayer for 
the six classes of living creatures, i. e., the souls in 
Heaven, .the evil spirits in the air, men, animals, 
souls in purgatory, and souls in hell.” 

The same traveller crossed the Setlege at Chergaon 
on one of the native bridges. These bridges are no¬ 
thing more than a cable stretched across from one 
bank to the other. A large wooden ring is attached 
to the cable, and to this ring travellers suspend them¬ 
selves and their baggage, and are drawn quickly to 
the opposite side. Below them roars a furious tor¬ 
rent, into which they must inevitably fell if the cable 
gives way. 

In these mountain regions a curious change in 
social customs occurs. We have it upon the authority 
of Miss Gordon Cumming, that while below this 
point polygamy prevails, men buying and selling 
their wives at pleasure, “farther up the valley, where 
the people are very poor, and the tiny ridges of cul- 
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tifition will not support large families, polyandry is 
common. The elder brother of a family chooses one 
wife for himself and all his brothers—the children 
are common property, and seem equally beloved by 
all the family 

On the above-quoted lady’s return to this point, at 
the approach of the rainy season, she found a great 
change in the appearance of the landscape: “A 
march along very precipitous cliffs next brought us 
to Wangtu, whence we merely retraced our former 
steps, though often almost wondering whether the 
scenes so altered by the rapid growth of vegetation 
could really be the same. Every mossy stem was 
now clothed to the topmost bough with every species 


the sea, and Bhut in by a mountain wall, reaching 
sometimes to a height of fifteen thousand feet, is re¬ 
garded by the Hindoos 98 a kind of terrestrial para¬ 
dise. Its seclusion from the outer world is complete, 
as of the few openings the greater number are im¬ 
passable during the winter, and even the main gate¬ 
way does not admit of the passage of. wheeled vehi¬ 
cles. 

Tradition says that this valley was originally a 
lake shut in by mountains; but some convulsion of 
nature made an opening through the rocky walls, and 
the pent-up waters escaped, leaving only lakelets and 
streams behind. Fields of perpetual green, where 
violets, roses, narcissuses, and other delicate and 



of graceful form in wonderful luxuriance, while the 
ground below was brilliam with large white ane¬ 
mones. The hills we have left so dreary and brown 
were now one vivid green, with deep-blue shadows 
running right up to the snows, and showing red and 
purply cliffs, the whole half-veiled by soft, mysterious 
4 clouds of dewy steam,’ which one of our men pointed 
out, unconsciously reminding me of an unscientific 
translation of King David’s words: 4 See,’ he said, 
4 how the mountains do smoke! ’ ” 

At the northwestern limit of the Himalayas, sur¬ 
rounded by a protecting arm of the mountains, there 
is found “the happy valley,” the Yale of Cashmere. 
This valley, elevated nearly a mile above the level of 


fragrant flowers grow wild, meet the eye at every 
turn. Around, on all sides, rise ranges of low, green 
hills, dotted with trees, while the peaks of the Him¬ 
alayas, pointed, jagged or broken into a thousand 
fantastic forms, pierce the clouds with the dazzling 
lustre of their eternal snows. 

Still, in spite of its name, the 44 Happy Valley,” 
during a period of less than ten years’ duration, lost 
by famine, pestilence and earthquake, three-fourths 
of its inhabitants, reducing their number to one quar¬ 
ter of a million. 

Including the mountains which form its boundary, 
Cashmere is about oue hundred miles in length, by 
sixty in breadth. 
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Serinagar (City of the Sun) is the chief town, and 
situated upon the banks of the Hydaspe, a rapidly- 
flowing river. The city is intersected by numerous 
canals, which give it the name of the Venice of In¬ 
dia. A recent French traveller thus describes this 
city: “ The vast city, with its innumerable gardens 
and parks, lay spread out before me, and, towering 
out of its central portion rose the tall rock on 
which is erected the ancient citadel. Winding 
through the midst of this scene, the rapid current of 
the Ilydaspe contrasted strangely with die still waters 
of twenty canals, where hundreds of light barques 
flitted to and fro, 
reminding me of 
the caiques of the 
Bosphorus. And 
on the outskirts of 
the city, instead of 
those filthy sub¬ 
urbs which dis¬ 
grace all our great 
capitals, I saw 
gleaming every¬ 
where, amid the 
dark green of the 
gardens, and of the 
avenues of plane 
trees, light and co¬ 
quettish wooden 
cottages, whose 
balconies, over- | 
hanging the river, j 
were adorned with 
carvings almost as 
delicate as lace it¬ 
self. At my feet 
terminated the fa¬ 
mous avenue of 
poplars, broad as 
the widest street 
in Paris, and more 
than a mile in 
length, and the 
trees forming 
which average 
more than a hun¬ 
dred feet in height. 

On my right was 
the lake, fast be¬ 
coming overgrown 
with reeds, from 
which rose three or four untenanted palaces, with 
their many-hued pavilions. There was an in¬ 
describable charm and enchantment in the scene. I 
could now easily comprehend why this m ag n ificent 
jewel had been named the Indian Venice.’* 

The first evening of his stay at Serinagur, the 
traveller whom we have just quoted was invited to a 
private entertainment, where he witnessed a dance 
performed by a party of bayaderes, or dancing-girls. 
“No entertainment,” he states, “is complete without 
these. On this occasion there were present some fif¬ 


teen or twenty women, the pick of the bayaderes of 
Serinagur. They glittered from head to foot with 
gold and jewelry. Their beauty, plastic and cold, 
harmonized well with their dance, which was simply 
a series of statue-like attitudes, wholly antique 
in character. They advanced two by two, gliding 
rather than stepping, moving slowly, softly, and with 
highly-studied and even correct art. I could easily 
have fancied them figures from a bas-relief on one of 
the Grecian temples of the age of Phidias. A sort of 
trembling of their naked feet set in tinkling motion 
the little golden bells and rings with which their leg¬ 
gings were heavily 
ornamented, and 
the metallic or ca- 
denced sound thus 
produced had a 
strange and pecu¬ 
liar effect on the 
ear and the 
nerves.” 

There is one 
singular Diet about 
the inhabitants of 
this valley. The 
original Cashmere 
tongue and char¬ 
acters are now 
abandoned and 
forgotten by the 
present inhabi¬ 
tants of the Vale 
of Cashmere, while 
they are preserved 
in all their purity 
by a colony of 
shawlmakerB,who, 
leaving their 
homes to strangers 
have settled at 
Loodianah, an 
English town in 
the Punjaub, at 
least two hundred 
miles distant. 

The principal 
industry of Cash- 
mere is the manu¬ 
facture of shawls, 
whose reputation 
is world-wide. 
These shawls require for fabrication an average of 
four months of labor each. 

The present principality of Cashmere, which in¬ 
cludes not only the celebrated valley of that name, 
but smaller Indian provinces, contains a population 
numbering about eight hundred thousand. It has a 
fine army, created and commanded by an American 
by the name of Gardner, who figured more or less 
conspicuously on the Confederate side in our re¬ 
cent rebellion. When the rebellion was quelled, he 
retired from his native country in apparent disgust* 
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and seeking the antipodes, found a home and good- 
fortune awaiting him in the u Vale of Bliss.” 

Cashmere, surrounded by snowy peaks, like an 
emerald in a setting of crystal, marks the further¬ 
most extent of the Himalayas toward the northwest 
The Indus, gathering its waters from the northern 
slopes, circles a long, lone stream without a single 
tributary around the northwest extremity of the 
range, and travers¬ 
ing the Punjaub 
(the country of 
the five rivers), 
enters Scinde, and 
from thence dis¬ 
charges itself 
through many 
mouths into the 
Indian Ocean. 

Prom a remote 
period the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cashmere 
have possessed a 
high reputation for 
their ingenuity 
and industry, as 
compared with the 
rest of the Hin¬ 
doos. The arts 
and sciences flour¬ 
ished amongst 
them, and their 
various manufac¬ 
tures, especially of 
cabinet-ware and 
inlaid-work, were 
renowned all 
through the Ori¬ 
ent But what 
most tended—and, 
indeed, still tends 
to give them a 
widespread repu¬ 
tation was, and is, 
their exquisite 
ahawls, those soft 
and delicate fab¬ 
rics, the delight 
and desire of the 
fairer sex through¬ 
out the world. 

“It is difficult 
for mef ’ writes M. 

Mean, “to speak 
of Cashmere with¬ 
out saying a word 
in regard to the 
fabrication of those famous shawls which are at once 
the wealth and the pride of the principality. It is 
well to know that the goat which furnishes the hair 
of which these shawls are made is not indigenous to 
(hahmere. It is found principally in Thibet, from 
nhich country the hair is carried in the rough to 
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Serinagur. There it is first cleansed—a difficult 
operation, inasmuch as it contains nearly fourteen 
parts in thirty of foreign substances, as dust, frag¬ 
ments of wood and the like, and only ten parts of 
hair available for shawls. It is then spun, a labor 
which occupies about a hundred thousand women, of 
whom perhaps one-tenth spin on their own account. 
They rork steadily all day long and a portion of the 

_ night, those who 

cannot afford to 
buy oil for their 
lamps profiting by 
the light of the 
moon. The thread 
having been'spun, 
the next process is 
to dye it, and it is 
here that the inge¬ 
nuity of the Indian 
dyers shines con¬ 
spicuous, especial¬ 
ly in the number 
and variety of the 
shades of color 
they are able to 
impart to the ma¬ 
terial put into 
their hands. After 
it is dyed, the 
thread is given to 
the manufacturer 
to he woven. The 
manufacturer al¬ 
ways works to or¬ 
der. He has his 
designer, who fur¬ 
nishes him with a 
design. This he 
hands over to his 
European corres¬ 
pondent or agent, 
who suggests im¬ 
provements or cor¬ 
rections, if any are 
needed, and he 
design is then 
placed in the 
hands of the 
weaver.” 

I have found it 
impossible, within 
the limits of a ma¬ 
gazine article, to 
give anything like 
an adequate des¬ 
cription of these 
wonderful Himalayas (“the abode of snow”), but I 
may have awakened interest concerning them, so that 
my readers will seek elsewhere for that information 
which may be obtained in the records of travellers 
who have climbed their fastnesses and traversed their 
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“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 


I.—HBR FATHER'S DARLING. 

TINY, happy face, 

Six sonny tumbled onrls. 

Two rosebud lips apart 

Disolosing mil It-white pearls. 

Two wondering wide blue eyes. 

Now bright with baby gladness; 

Beaming on some small prise, 

Now wet with somo small sadness. 

Plump shoulders, soft and white, 

For kissing surely meant; 

Rumpled and crumpled muslins, 
With here and there a rent. 

Dimpled little fingers, 

Everywhere they fumble; 

Restless, little active legs, 

Now and then a tumble. 

Satacy little stampings. 

Pretty little rebel! 

Saucy small expressions 
In a silvery treble. 

Ringing shouts of laughtor, 

Sob3 of deepest woe; 

Going to see wee piggies. 

Hurt a tiny toe. 

Now naughty wilful ways. 

And most indignant glanoes; 

Anon her stick a racer. 

She caracoles and prances. 

A- little sunbeam ever, 

With very softening power. 

Oh! how her father loves her. 

His sweet unopened flower 1 

H—THE FATHER’S ANGEL. 

A tiny, weary face, 

A hot, flush’d oheek and brow, 

" Nurse me, papa, I’m tired, 

I don’t want dolly now.” 

A tossing, restless head. 

The red lips parched and dry, 

"Drink some nice water, darling:” 
" Papa, what makes you cry ? ” 

The bright hair like a halo, 

A little gasp for breath, 

The gentle' moaning ceases, 

" Doctor, it can't be death ? ” 

A tiny, quiet face, 

A rounded cheek of snow, 

Her “ Father’s little darling 99 
Is her father’s angel now. 


No gleesome merry shouting, 

" Papa is at the gate,” 

No hurrying little footsteps 
For fear she’d be too late. 

No rosy lips upheld 
To get the look’d-for kiss, 

No olasping little arms— 

“ Was ever pain like this ? " 

No fondling soft wee hands 
To sootho away the care, 

No blue eyes glancing bright 
Beoause “ Papa is there! ” 

No sunny, tumbled onrls, 

One has her father now, 

Cut from the little pallid face. 

From the little icy brow. 

Dear Lord ! I know ’tis well, 

I know Thou heard’st my prayer, 
But home and heart are empty 
Without my darling there. 

Ill—HIS DARLING’S HOME. 

They say “ he has forgotten 
How hard it was to part,” 

But the wound is not quite heal’d 
Yot—in her father’s hoart. 

Although once but a name, 

Heaven’s very real now— 

Since the golden curl wo* cut 
From the little icy brow. 

Since the small white thing was laid 
In the little coffin-bed, 

And home and heart were desolate 
As word hath never said. 

Yes—Heaven is real now— 

His loving darling’s home; 

A tiny hand is beckoning, 

A tiny voioe says “ Come.” 

A tinv face is gazing 
When he kneeleth down to pray, 
To beg the Lord to keep him 
To walk the narrow way. 

For the father of an angel 

Must be good, and pure, and true; 
Keeping the better country, 

His darling’s home, in view. 

This world was all too dear, 

Now the bright gold looks dim, 
And that was why his darling 
W as taken up from him. ■ 

Because in paths defiling 
Weak, erring feet might roam, 

The Lord made Heaven real, 

Made Heaven “ Nellie’s home.” 
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THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

BT E. CHARDON. 

E VERY one is familiar with the appearance of 
the Aurora Borealis as it illuminates the 
the northern sky during the autumn and 
winter months. Sometimes it is in the form of an 


plays are, according to Baron von Humboldt, the 
closing act in a magnetic storm. They usually pre¬ 
cede and portend cold weather. To view these dis¬ 
plays in all their beauty and magnificence, one needs 
to approach the Arctic regions. 

In the picture we see two ships lying in the midst 



arch, sometimes in stationary rays, and again in 
irregular streaks which dart and flash like tongues 
of flame. Sometimes it lights up the whole northern 
horizon like an immense bonfire. These auroral dis- 


of icebergs and broken ice. Overhead is a brilliant 
arch of electrical light, which illuminates the wholo 
scene, and presents a weird beauty, its brilliancy and 
color reflected from the smooth surfaces of the i ce. 
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There is nothing* else in nature which can equal a 
display like this. 

Charles Francis Hall, who made an expedition to 
the Arctic regions several years ago, recounts in his 
book of travels a number of beautiful auroral displays. 
One of these he describes as follows: 

*On November 2d, at 6 P.M., there was another 
magnificent display of the Aurora. From east to west 
—sooth of us—was a beautiful arch of living gold. 
The eastern base rested, to all appearance on the 
high land, as did also the western, and the centre of 
the arch was ten degrees above the horizon south. 

“The wind was blowing strong, and the aurora 
truly appeared as possessing life. It danced to and 
fro from one extreme to the other. Its colors rivalled 
the rainbow, the pea-green predominating over the 
other hues. At the east a bank of golden rays shot 
up far above all the rest. The stars were obscured 
as the 1 merrie dancers * swept along in piles of corus¬ 
cations. The arch continued to recede, falling lower 
and lower; the reverse is the usual course of the 
Aurora; as far as my observation has extended not a 
doud could be seen. 

’ “ At 7 P. M. the Aurora was lifting its arches zenith-, 
ward; there were now two reaching from east to west, 
and for some portion of the way there were three. 
The wind was blowing almost a gale, the thermometer 
Iwng six degrees above zero. The stronger the 
breeze, the more beautiful was the Aurora, the brisker 
its laces and dancings, and the more glowing its 
colors.” 

Baron von Humboldt gives the following general 
description of the Aurora Borealis: 

“To group in a single picture all the features which 
characterize this phenomenon, we must describe the 
different phases which mark the development of a 
perfect Aurora Borealis. At the horizon near the 
magnetic meridian of the place of its appearance, the 
*ky, which was quite clear, begins to grow darker, 
and a sort of nebulous veil is formed, and mounts 
slowly upward, to about the height of eight or ten 
degrees. Across this dark segment, which varies in 
color from brown to violet, the stars are visible as if 
*en through a thick fog; a little later a larger arc 
appears on the border of this segment, which is white 
at first, and then yellow, but always of intense bril¬ 
liancy. Sometimes this luminous arc seems agitated 
for hours together, by a sort of effervescence and con¬ 
tinual change of form, before emitting the rays and 
columns of light which mount toward the zenith. 

“The more intense this polar light, the more lively 
are its colors, which pass through all the intermediate 
<hades, from violet and bluish white to green and 
purple red. It is the same with electric sparks; the 
intensity of their color is in direct proportion to the 
force of their tendon and the violence of the ex¬ 
plosion. 

.“Sometimes the columns of light seem to shoot np 
from the brilliant arch, mingled with dark rays re- 
ambling a thick smoke, and sometimes they rise 
riaudtaneoosly from different points of the horizon, 
and merge in a sea of flame, of which it is impossible 


to represent the magic splendor, for the rapid undu¬ 
lations cause it to vary in form and brilliancy every 
instant. 

“ At certain moments the light, which is increased 
by the rapidity of the magnetic whirlwind, is so in¬ 
tense as to render the play and undulation of the 
Aurora Borealis perfectly visible even in bright day¬ 
light. 

“ Around the point in the heavens which corres¬ 
ponds to the direction of the magnetic needle, when 
freely suspended by its centre of gravity, when the 
display has reached its highest development, the rays 
unite and form what is called the crown of the Aurora 
Borealis, a sort of celestial canopy, shining with a 
soft, quiet light. It is rare that the Aurora is com¬ 
plete, or continues long enough to form this crown; 
but when it appears it always indicates the end of 
the display. The rays begin to rarify, contract and 
lose their color. The crown and luminous arches 
dissolve, and very soon nothing is seen on the celestial 
vault but large, motionless, nebulous spots, very pale 
or ash-colored. These vanish in turn, as well as the 
dark segment which marked the commencement of 
the display, and soon nothing is seen but a thin, 
whitish cloud with ragged borders, or divided into 
little dappled spots; the last traces of one of the most 
dazzling spectacles that can be offered to the eye of 
man,, in the high regions of the atmosphere.” 


WINTER. 

r f was Wordsworth, we believe, who said, on 
looking at a tree in winter, that, if it were not 
for fact and experience, no imagination could 
reach the possibility of its being clothed again 
with blossoms and verdure. Life seems gone for¬ 
ever. We have all felt something like this, in look¬ 
ing at a tree stripped by the frost of every sign of life. 
The coarse, hard bark has in it no prophecy of soft 
green leaves, or tender blossoms of grace and beauty. 
All seems dead. 

But we know that, after a short sleep, the tree will 
awake to a new life, and put on its beautiful raiment 
again. Our thoughts go beyond the present to the 
coming spring, and we can say, in the language of 
Mrs. Barbauld: 

“O Nature, beautiful Nature, beloved child of 
God! Why dost thou sit mourning and desolate? 
Has thy Father forsaken thee ? Has He left thee to 
perish ? Art thou no longer the object of His care ? 

“ He has not forsaken thee, O Nature! Thou art 
His beloved child, the eternal image of His perfec¬ 
tions ; His own beauty is spread over thee, the light 
of His countenance is shed upon thee. Thy children 
shall live again, they shall spring up and bloom 
around thee; the rose shall again breathe its sweet¬ 
ness on tbe soft air, and from the bosom of the ground 
verdure shall spring forth. 

“ Shall the rose and the myrtle bloom anew, and 
shall man perish? Shall goodness sleep in the 
ground, and the light of wisdom be quenched in the 
dust; and shall tears be shed in vain ? They also 
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shall live; their winter shall pass away; they shall 
bloom again. The tears of thy children shall be 
dried up when the eternal year proceeds. Oh, come 
that eternal year I" 

Of the many aspects of winter, that presented by 
snow is the most attractive and beautiful. There is 
an indescribable charm in the first soft hilling of the 
flakes, dropping down so gently, and silently, and 
gracefully. “ The poem of the air," as Longfellow 
calls it in his “Snow Flakes:” 

“ Oat of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


theme. Her picture of the weird changes wrouglu 
in a few hours by a snow storm is exceedingly fine: 

“ Lo, what wonders the day hath brought. 

Born of the soft and slumbrous snow! 

Gradual, silent, slowly wrought. 

Even as an artist, thought by thought, 

Writes expression on lip and brow. 

“ Hanging garlands the eaves o’erbrim, 

Deep drifts smother the paths below; 

The elms are shrouded, trunk and limb. 

And all the air is dizsy and dim 

With a whirl of dancing, dazzling snow. 

“ Dimly out of the baffled sight 
Houses and ohurch-spires stretch away; 



“ Even as our cloudy fanoics take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance oonfession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


“ This is the poem of the air, 
i Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long its cloudy bosom hoarded, 

Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.” 

With her usual grace of style and beauty of de¬ 
scription, has Florence Percy written on the same 


The trees, all spectral and still and white, 
Stand pp like ghosts in the failing light, 
And fade and faint with the blinded day. 

“ Down from the roofs in gusts are hurled 
The eddying drifts to the waste below; 
And still is the banner of storm unfurled, 
Till all the drowned and desolate world 
Lies dumb and white in a tranoe of snow. 

“ Slowly the shadows gather and fall, 

Still the whispering snow-flakes beat; 
Night and darkness are over all: 

Rest, pale oity, beneath their fall! 

'Sleep, white world, in thy winding-sheet! 







WINTER. 
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" Clouds may thicken, and storm-winds breathe; 

On my wall is a glimpse of Rome— 

Land of mj longing!—and underneath 
Swings and trembles my olive wreath; 

Peace and I are at home, at homo!” 

In a volume of poems by Mrs. E. H. Barker, en¬ 
titled "Marguerite, Baroness of Leichenstein, and 
other Poems,” published by Lippincott & Co., there 
in one called “The Frost Spirits,” which, for delicacy, 
finish, and beauty of imagery, is scarcely equalled 
by anything we have seen. There is not a lover of 
poetry among our readers who will not thank us for 
giving it entire: 

44 Beautiful Spirits of Frost and Snow, 

I bear your wiogs flutter as on ye go— 

Ye ehange the drops of the wintry rain 
Into castles and groves on my window-pane: 

Castles and groves, and knights with plumes, 

Scenes from the tropical climes of balm, 

Carriage and steeds with liveried grooms. 

Hooks in cathedral singing a psalm; 

Fern leaves growing near silvery lake, 

Laplanders skimming the glittering snow. 

Fleet reindeers the light sledges take. 

Sending the diamond dust to and fro— 

Wide is the reign of your seepter’d hands, 

Ys gather your spoils from earth's many lands. 

"One winter eve, as he looked at home 
On the panel’d glass from tho dashiag rain, 

Say, did not Angelo see the dome 
Of St Peter's grow on his window-pane? 

For, on mine, a Qothio doorway opes. 

Inviting my fancy to enter in, 

It seems to look on the sunny slopes 
That surround the palace of Conradin: 

Crowds are there (who throng the street) 

Entering in at the open door; 

I almost think I see their feet 
Tread on the tiles of tho marble floor— 

Here ye spread, in Honiton lace, 

The mazy wet, more delicate now. 

Than ever a queen, in her queenly grace, 

Wore in a veil on her stately brow. 

Beep set edge, with tracery rare; 

Not the gossamer gauze, nor the fabrics light, 

The dark-eyed, gemm'd sultanas wear, 

Those robes that float bn the summer air 
Of the Persian’s cloudless night, 

Can with thy textures, 0 Sprites! compare— 

For Dacca’s thread was ne'er spun as fine 
As the one that forms your fairy line. 

"Surely, spirits unseen, ye bring us 
All that is lovely to mortal eyes, 

Yf wake the mystical songs within us, 

That keep tune to the march of the starry skies: 

All that is beautiful, just, and true, 

Comes from the Yelled Universe, where 
# There spreads through space a most delicate air, 
■Asa perfect types, upspring and new. 

Are made indigenous there: 

Yrom thove come, as now, from the frost and rain, 
0ri fioal sketches stamped on our brain, 


Thus photograph'd here from above; 

But verily, earth oan copy but faintly 
The glory of forms, angelio and saintly, 

Invoked to our pillows, by prayer or by lore. 

“How do we enter the Land of Dreams? 

Is there an angel with ivory wand 
To open the gates of its palaces fair, 

To lead us on by its orystal streams, 

To drink of the joy we find only there? 

By the light of the earth, unseen they stand— 
Like the wonderful city, 'neath Araby’s skie% 

That Golden City, whoso gates werb closed 
Forever to mortals’ longing eyes: 

And then, when closed, came a mighty cloud. 

Dark and dense as a demon's shroud, 

That circled the beautiful city, and hid it 
Evermore from him who bid it 
In the desert of Aiden rise: 

Tho Arab prinoe, who thought to make 
A Heaven on Earth, and had daringly plann’d 
Each Palace of Gold in its mirror'd lake, 

Its gardens fair, and its oastles grand; 

Pillar’d porticoes running along 
Perfumed rivers that flowed in song. 

Banqueting halls, and towers high, 

With turrets lost in the olondless sky— 

In that City of Arem, so vast and fair. 

The treasures of earth' were gather’d there. 

All that the soal of man could ask 
Did the Arab prinoe supply; 

And there, when ended his pleasant task. 

It vanished from his eye. 

"Was this a dream, or a story told 
With a moral, by Arab sages old, 

To teach us how vain is a city of gold 
Built in the desert here ? 

For tho clouds of Earth, and Time's whirling sands, 
Cover the cities of earthly lands. 

And our hopes, liko Sheddad’s, have found their bier. 
Spirits of Air, with your silver wands. 

Open the gates of your hidden realms, 

Touoh our closed lids with your magical hands, 

Take from our eyes the earthly films: 

Through the winter's frost and summer's heat. 

Come, with the pat of your dainty feet, 

And still in tho dash of the gusty rain, 

Stop, as you go by my window-pane." 


Cheerful. —Emerson says: “ Do not hang a dis¬ 
mal picture on your wall, and do not deal with sables 
and glooms in your conversation.” Beecher follows 
with: “Away with these fellows who go howling 
through life, and all the while passing for birds of 
Paradise. He that cannot laugh and be gay, should 
look to himself. He should fast and pray until his 
face breaks forth into light.” Talmage then takes 
up the strain: “ Some people have an idea that they 
comfort the afflicted when they groan over them. 
Don't drive a hearse through a man's sonl. When 
you bind np a broken bone of the soul, and yon want 
splints, do not make them of cast-iron.” After such 
counsellings and admonitions, lay aside your long 


faces. 
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PEARLS AND DISH-WATER. 

BT KATHIE KEENE. 

•“Oh, dreary life I * we cry, ‘ Oh, dreary life! * 

And still the generations of the birds 
8ing through our sighing, and the flocks and herds 
j' Serenely lire, while we are keeping strife 

With Heaven** true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle.* 1 


^TkTINE hundred and sixty-three women, and 
l\| five thousand seven hundred and forty-one 
A-! children! ” 

That was all the major said, when he opened the 
kitchen-door, and saw three of his little girls taking 
a bath in one corner of the room; little Dodie in an¬ 
other, devouring the doughnuts which rosy-faced 
H&llie was frying over a very hot stove; while 
Bessie sliced apples in a very little closet, and Mrs. 
Mjyor superintended the whole, and darted to and 
fro so swiftly that I think the major must have 
counted her four or five times to make out his 
number. 

Hallie looked up and caught the look of dubious¬ 
ness on her fathers face. 

“ Why, Papa Major, you’re too bad 1 there’s only 
mamma, and Bessie, and Dode, aqd Lily, and Jen, 
and Millie, and myself, and we can get along very 
comfortably in this dear, little place, by going side¬ 
ways.” And then papa had to laugh at Hallie’s red 
face and beaded forehead. 

’Twas in the middle of July, girls, when, you 
know, every effort costs a perspiration-drop, and she 
did look funny, but her spirit was up, and she went 
on: “I know it’s warm, pa, dear, but I take a spite¬ 
ful satisfaction in proving to myself that we girls, 
that’s mamma and I, cannot cook over the stove with 
hands and face as white as ‘Mrs. Holabirds,’ or 
cheeks as pink as * Rosamond’s.* ” 

She was obliged to raise her voice at the last, for 
the three little girls in the bath-tub had kept up 
deafening screams for papa to “ go ’wqy I we’re wash¬ 
ing us—’tis not proper I Oh, go ’way I ” 

After vainly trying to hide behind each other, they 
had apparently collapsed into the bottom of the tub, 
but their yellow heads kept bobbing up, to see if the 
coast was clear, and so the msgor, looking very much 
shocked, retired behind the door, and talked through 
the crack. 

“ You know it’s about dinner time ? ” 

“Oh, why no! it can’t be—we’re not nearly 
ready! ” 

“ But it is, and whaf s more—” Here the door 
opened a little wider, and bob went the three 
“Graces” in a state of nudity. “What’s more, 
General Trefethen’s come to dinner.” 

Everybody dropped everything and screamed. 
Nobody says anything instantly after a thunder-clap, 
you know; there’s a second’s silence, before the con¬ 
fusion comes. Dode clutched theatrically at her 
long-sleeved apron, and spoke first. 

“Good land of Goshen! The butcher and the 
baker haven’t been near us to-day, and there isn’t a 
Bcrap of meat for dinner.” 


“ Well,” frowned the major, “ this is the beauty of 
living in a country village, where we have no mar¬ 
ket If I was only a farmer, independent of meat¬ 
men ! anything but a poor lawyer, in a place where 
I don’t belong! What shall we do ? ” 

Then Mrs. Major began to give hurried orders, and 
Hallie dropped her doughnuts, spattering her bared 
arms with the boiling fat, and just darted out of the 
room, and up, over the stairs, into her own little 
chamber, and down on her knees. Please don’t 
laugh at Irhat she said. I insist that ’twas a prayer, 
only kitchenish, instead of prayer-meetingish. 

“ Oh, dear God, we’re in such a fuss down-stairs! 
Nothing for dinner, and lie’s come! Oh, please do 
send the meat-man or something, and oh, do help us 
hurry quick! Amen! ” 

Then down-stairs again went the brown calico and 
flushed face, and reached the foot just in time to 
answer a knock at the porch-door. Of course we 
know it was the butcher, and we should have done 
the proper thing, but Hallie, in her excitement, held 
out both hands to him, and, with a beaming counte¬ 
nance, told him she was 11 so glad to see him! Why 
didn’t he come before ? Sit right down ! She would 
take ten pounds of nice steak!” and then climaxed 
the poor man’s astonishment by bringing a chair for 
the dripping slices. 

The kitchen looked encouraging. Children and 
doughnuts had been expelled, and mother was pre¬ 
paring the fresh vegetables, with a little, amused 
Bmile on her face, which Hallie’s extravagant order 
for beefsteak had produced. Hallie began to stir up 
one of her favorite puddings, exclaiming, “ Mother 
Nell, you’re the wonderfullest woman for an emer¬ 
gency I I believe you would be perfectly at home in 
an earthquake,” when she found that Bess was en¬ 
tertaining the general in the parlor, and Dode was 
arranging the china on the table in the great, cool 
hall. “ Thank Heaven for one shady place in this 
dove-cote,” she said. 

That pudding wa9 beaten feverishly. Hallie fairly 
ran with it to the oven. Then she turned round, and 
seeing there was no more to do till the potatoes were 
soft, deliberately sat down and began to cry. Mm. 
Darton smoothed the little, fluffy carls off her daugh¬ 
ter’s broad, white forehead, a very fair forehead, too, 
notwithstanding its “steaminess” a little while ago. 

“ Is my Hallie so very much agitated by a late 
dinner?” 

“ Wait a minute, till I’ve weeped my little weep; 
Mother Nell, then I shall make some remarks,” and 
Hallie choked with a great sob, that wanted to be a 
laugh. 

“ Mother, this is the way we shall tell of it: We 
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had unexpected company to dinner, and because the 
hail-dock was slow, and the meat-man late, we were 
very much hurried when we learned the time. Now, 
wont that be a mean way of expressing how muMi 
Fve suffered in this little while? Wasn’t it the 
whole world to me whether the butcher came or not? 
Didn’t I feel terribly guilty because dinner wasn’t 
ready, and experience just as deep emotions of despair, 
joy, anxiety, and the reaction, as any girl who had 
accidentally murdered somebody, and then found 
that her victim wasn’t dead, after all ? Yet she would 
think she had cause to have hysterics for a week—and 
—and—what I mean to say, is, that we Bridgets, 
Lady Bridgets, like you and me, ma, who take an 
. interest in things, find the most of our hard work in 
the anxiety—the ‘ for fear,’ the hurrying one minute, 
and waiting the next. Some people may do house¬ 
work like automatons—maybe that’s what they mean 
by taking work easy; but we go heart-deep into it, 
yon see, and carry all our emotions and reasonings 
into making pies, or settling the childrens’ quarrels. 
You provoking woman! You shouldn’t laugh when 
an experienced person like me discourses to an inno¬ 
cent like you I You’ve only done housework for 
forty years, you know! Now, if it had been anybody 
bat you, your education and accomplishments would 
have got crowded out. How did you keep them up? 
How shall I ? Father’s given me every advantage, 
and Mrs. Grundy says Hallie Darton is an accom¬ 
plished young lady, and has finished her education. 
Bat I know better; for I’m deep in the 1 art culinary ’ 
now, and I confess that it does seem a little absurd for 
as to try to keep up our music and literature in the 
nidst of so much dish-water I Don’t you think 
there’s danger that our struggles for Mrs. Browning 
and Shakspeare will grow fainter and fainter, and— 
tod—oh! here’s a striking figure, Mother Nell, en¬ 
tirely original, and our science and poetry will get so 
diluted with dish-water, that, way up on this Ver¬ 
mont hill, where we can not get help, we shall submit 
to being flooded with dish-water; in short, dish-water 
will beat” 

Halim's eyes were big and shining now. They had 
d>ot out her idea, before her hyperbolic, little sen¬ 
tence could half convey it. Mrs. Darton was an ex¬ 
perienced lady. She herself had dreamed dreams, 
and sighed for a life to which she was fitted, and at 
last learned to be content with what she had. But 
now there was no time for much of an answer to 
Hattie's indignant appeal, so she only sang lightly, 

** Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ? " 

and began to peel the potatoes. 

Hallie peeped into the oven. 

“ Oh, my pudding looks like a great gold puff-ball! 
Mamma, isn’t General Trefethen that man with the 
cu riy mustache, who used to call me * Nellie’s blue- 
when he came to see you and papa ? and 
ain’t he the nice boy you’ve told me about, who 
mad to play * tittle brother ’ to your * sistering,’ when 
yon was Ida teacher in Boston ?” 

* Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Darton, poising a potato on 


her fork, and standing still, with a happy, far-away 
look on her worn face. “I am proud to claim Irving 
Trefethen as an old friend. He was a frank, gener¬ 
ous boy, and is a brave, noble gentleman. I wonder 
if there’ll be any silver in that brown mustache of 
his?” 

“ Hadn’t I better put on my white muslin before 
dinner?” asked Hallie, blushing. 

Mrs. Darton looked her over, as mothers will, in 
their kindly “ What-can-make-you-prettier ? ” way. 

“ That dark calico suits best your rosy face, daugh¬ 
ter,” was all she said, but Hallie knew by the look 
that her face was not too rosy, nor her dress too dark, 
and by a sudden impulse mother and daughter turned 
and kissed each other. 

Oh, you mothers and daughters who talk of “ prov¬ 
ing your love by deeds,” and “being sickened by 
sentiment over a cook-stove,” can you think of this 
kiss, this confiding, impulsive love-kiss, without a 
tender throb in your heart of hearts ? Oh, mothers, 
these girls would love you all, where now they love 
you half, if you were not ashamed of any interest in 
their girlish sentimentalism I Oh, girls, these mo¬ 
thers are not staid and sober matrons, caring only for 
your dress and manners! They have warm, girlish 
impulses, and sometimes a great yearning to have you 
girls talk love to them. 

While they were taking up dinner, Major Darton 
brought the general out into the dining-room. Mrs. 
Darton wiped her hands and went forward to greet 
him, saying, cordially, “Irving, I am very glad to 
see you here/’ 

“ Thank you, Nellie,” he said, and she noticed that 
his mustache was as brown as ever, and his face only 
a little paler and thinner than it used to be. “I have 
wished, for a long while, to visit your home in the 
mountains.” 

Here little Dode came in, with the three children 
following. She had made a great effort on this ex¬ 
traordinary occasion to exercise some motherly care 
over her little sisters, and they really looked very 
sleek and demure; but the poor child had forgotten 
herself with her uncombed hair and long-sleeved 
apron, and as she marched in with such an important 
look on her little tanned face, Mrs. Darton laughed— 
she couldn’t help it. She hadn’t intended to present 
the little ones until after dinner, and this move of 
Dode’s amused her. But the general kissed them 
all, and said something pretty about them, and Dode 
found confidence to blurt out one of her dreadful 
little speeches, as Hallie knew she would, for the 
child was irrepressible on all occasions. 

“Why, Mr. Trefethen, I thought you were a sol¬ 
dier, but you haven’t got any gun, nor any pantakis 
on!” 

“Epaulettes, you mean, Dode; now take the chil¬ 
dren into the other room, until we are through din¬ 
ner,” and Mrs. Darton, who had learned that wise 
lesson—never to be surprised—smiled again at her 
daughter’s smothered “ Hush, Dode! ” 

Hallie was bringing in the feather-pudding—she 
held it high over the childrens’ heads, as she stood 
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still to let them pass her. General Trefethen thought 
he had never seen a more beautiful face than Hallie 
Darton’s was then. Her cheeks were just flushed; 
her eyes were large and clear and blue, and turned 
lull on him for an eager, little instant; her ripe-red 
lips were just parted—for she was a little out of 
breath with a run up-stairs, a little sweep of the 
brush over her braid, and a little dash of cold water 
over her face. This same braid of yellow, glittering 
hair wound crown-wise round her head, and the little, 
fluffy curls fell out from under, and shaded her fore¬ 
head. It was such a pure, open face I 

He thought instantly of these lines, in “ My Kate 
“ And when you had ones seen her forehead and mouth, 

You saw, aa distinctly, her soul and her truth.* 

He turned from her to Mrs. Darton. 

“ She is yourself at sixteen, Nellie.” 

Hallie said: “Oh, thank you, sir,” in a clear, 
pleased, girlish voice, and came forward to be in¬ 
troduced. 

In the midst of the bright flow of dinner-talk, 
Hallie touched her father’s arm, and said in a little 
“ aside,” “ Isn’t it enchanting to hear them ? Mother 
looks twenty years younger to-day. It’s like—why, 
as if a pearl had been dropped into our dish-water, 
isn’t it?” 

The general heard her, and turned quickly. “ Do 
you oflten find them, Miss Hallie, these pearls in the 
dish-water?” 

“ No, sir,” very bluntly; and then Beeing the smile 
in his brown eyes, she spoke slowly and thoughtfully. 
“Maybe—it’s—because—I—never look for them 
there.” 

And she stopped eating to think of it It was a 
new idea to her, so, after all the little ones had been 
fed, she drove every one out of the kitchen, saying, 
playfully, that she didn’t know why, but she wanted 
to wash the disnes “all sole alone” this afternoon. 
There was a large pile of china for one pair of hands, 
but, you see, she wanted to think. So she opened the 
south window over the portico, and filling the dish- 
pan with steaming suds, she bared her round, dim¬ 
pled armB, and began bravely and cheerfully. The 
dripping goblets were just ready for the dry towel, 
when Hallie felt somebody lboking at her through 
the south window. 

“ It doesn’t look so dreadful, this washing dishes,” 
he said. 

“No, sir.” 

Hallie was blushing under his steady, brown eyes. 

“ It’s nice, when one forgets that one is actually 
washing dishes. But we alwayfl speak of this life, 
sir, this cooking and clearing away, and sitting down, 
only to look at the clock and find that it’s time for 
the next meal, this fussing for the ‘wherewithal/ 
that’s never done because you can’t gain on it any— 
that’s what we call our * dish-water life.’ If it’s all 
I’m good for, then I’ll make the best of it, but it never 
will satisfy me, never, never!” 

Then, remembering who her listener was, she 
looked very much embarrassed and prettier than 
ever, and General Trefethen. said something which 


sounded funny, very funny for such a proper, cavalier- 
looking general as he. 

“ May I wipe those dishes for yon, Miss Hallie ? ” 

* Hallie laughed a little ripple of a laugh. 

“Of all finings in the world!” she began, then, 
with an air of offended dignity, “ I didn’t intend to 
grumble so that mamma’s visitor should feel obliged 
to offer his assistance.” 

He just swung himself in at the low window, and 
began to wipe those dishes in a charmingly off-hand 
and graceful manner. With demure gravity Hallie 
handed him an apron, and with an air of perfect 
solemnity, he tied it round his neck. She laughed, 
and they began to chat more easily and sensibly than 
they could possibly have done in a drawing-room, 
and never did a tall man with an apron round his 
neck, and a smiling lassie with a dish-mop in her 
hands, make a more delightful tableau vivant than 
these two. 

She looked up, at last, like a surprised child. 

“We’re all done! Why, I think it’s perfectly 
beautiful to wash dishes! ” 

“ Let’s wash them all over again,” said the general, 
putting two plates back into the dish-water; but the 
twinkle in his brown eyes sobered a little, as he 
looked down into hers, and said, gravely: “ My little 
girl, you are half right, it does seem wrong that your 
lady-mother and her ‘ blue-eyed daughter,’ should be 
obliged to do all this. But if you must, and M^jor 
Darton tells me that *tis a necessity, until he can re¬ 
move his business to the city, if you must, wont you 
let it do you good? I need not ask you to do it 
cheerfully, for I see you have given your own father 
the impression that you rather eiyoy it, but I do not 
want to go away, my little dish-washer, and think it’s 
hurting you. I want you to take comfort in doing it 
lovingly. I think God would like to see you wash 
this pretty china with a heart full of love to Him, 
who spares the life in all these bodies you are feed¬ 
ing, and gives you strength to do so much.” 

“So much!” said Hallie, “why, I always had a 
vague idea that when God’s little girls were washing 
dishes, He was looking the other way, and answering 
other folks’ prayers! ” 

He smiled, and answered: “ Our worship of Him 
is not all praying, you know. The most of it is the 
glorifying; and wont it help you in the drudge-y 
work here, Miss Hallie, to think that this is your 
part of the glorifying, just for a little while, and wont 
the love make the labor light?” 

At the end of that hour these two were very good 
friends. I sha’n’t tell how Hallie hid the greasiest 
dishes under the sink, out of his sight, the same to 
be washed to-morrow morning, nor how two little 


teacups lay all shattered, because his big, man’s 
hands couldn’t manage the wee, slippery things; for 
this talk had done them a world of good. The weary 
sickness and bitterness against the vanity and frivolity 
of the world, went out of Irving Trefethen’s heart, 
as he stod# by the side of this sapphire-eyed maiden 
in brown calico, wiping the dishes which she washed ; 
and she was all aglow with the earnestness of the 
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thought which he was making dear, and with an¬ 
other thought, by which she was almost frightened— 
that this brown-eyed man was gradually assuming 
the look, and speaking the words of the ideal hero 
whom she had worshipped all her life, as some girls 
do worship their ideal heroes. And it is a good 
thing for them, too, Sir Doubtful, for this high-hero- 
wofship sometimes carries them through their ro¬ 
mantic girlhood without any of this imaginary foiling 
in lore with what Timothy Titcomb calls “ posts with 
oaps ataCk on their heads." 

As General Trefethen was going away that night, 
Mis. Darton and Hallie shut their eyes to what they 
would otherwise hare thought absolutely necessary 
to do, and went np-etaira to dress, together. It was a 
pleasure to watch them. They made such pretty 
work of “ beautifying each other," as they called it. 

They braided each other’s hair, and Hallie “ wished 
here was brown," and her sister-mother “thought 
golden much prettier;" and they pinned each other’s 
4 bows, and tied each other’s sashes, and looped each 
other’s skirts, and then came down-stairs, with their 
arms around each other, ready for a twilight stroll 
with the gentlemen. 

They all stopped on the west balcony, to look at 
the sunset . Hallie spoke softly, in a voice that 
seemed hushed with admiration: “Oh, wont some¬ 
body make a poem of it? That shimmery green 
border, just billowing into those crimson heaps, and 
purple and gold above it all ? " 

The general looked down at her. Her dress was 
white, with rose-colored streamers, a pale, pink, gauzy 
thing floated over her shoulders, and a little white 
hat, rosebud wreathed, was tucked down upon the 
ripples of her hair, which shone like spun gold. 

“ You look as if you were a pink cloud yourself, 
Miss Hallie, and belonged to the sunset! Who did 
it?" he said, and touched lightly the floating gauze. 

Hallie smiled brightly. “ Mother is my dressing- 
maid, and I am hers," she said, simply, without 
taking her eyes away from the west 
Mr. and Mrs. Darton had started down the street, 
and called to them to come. 

“Yes," Hallie said, and lingered to catch the 
fodiog glory. Meanwhile her father and mother 
turned the corner, and were out of sight 
Just then Dode came running from behind the 
bouse, followed by the three little ones, crying dis¬ 
mally. They were covered with mud, and dripping. 

Hallie colored with vexation, and set her teeth 
bard. 


“You will have to go with father and mother, Mr. 
Trefethen, and excuse me. These children have 
bam in the bog, and I must stay and change all their 


She said flbe last wor^s wearily, and the lip 


grimed, with which she tried to smile, and she 
•reaped Dude’s arm, to lead her into the hous*, a 
Me harder than she meant Honest Dode jerked 


back indignantly. 

“I knew you’d scold and cxyAapanse you always 
ifK Hallie Darton, when we foil iir> anything, but I 
VOL.XLL—2. 


didn't s’pose you’d pinch me ’fore that man, when 
you’ve been dressing all up and ningglecting us, on 
purpose for him!" 

Poor Hallie was scarlet, hut she acted on a sudden 
impulse, and stood the children all up in a row, and 
said, hurriedly: “ Please look, sir; they are disgust¬ 
ing! Dode said the truth—these things happen 
every day, and I am naughty and angry with them. 
I thank you for what you have said about making 
ugly tasks pleasant, hut it wont do for me, Pm too 
wicked—I shall just go on doing my duty every day, 
and hating it, and hating it!" 

So she went in, and did it all, with a convulsive 
fierceness; and her fingers tore the fastenings ner¬ 
vously, and sharp, little words kept spattering out, 
and the little wretches would persist in saying they 
“didn’t get into the bog a-purpose," and they 
“’spised such a crosspatch as she was;’’ and when 
she asked why they called her cross, when she hadn’t 
scolded them yet, they answered, provokingly, “Well, 
we know you’re awful mad!" and so on, and you 
can imagine how highly delectable was the state of 
Hallie’s mind, when she walked out on the piazza, to 
get cooled off. General Trefethen stood talking with 
her father and mother at the gate. He was saying 
“ Good-bye," he must go, for the party with which 
he was travelling over the Green Mountains would 
expect him that night; he had started to Allan Hill 
very hastily, finding he was so near; he had been 
fully repaid for coming; and a great many other 
pleasant things. At last: “I shall come again, 
Nellie, as you tell me I may, when I come back from 
over the seas." 

Then he left them, and came and stood by Hallie. 

“They’re pretty little things, your sisters,” he said, 
softly, as if to himself. “ Didn’t they remind you of 
weeping little mermaids ? " 

“Not in the least; I saw nothing hut muddy 
children." 

“I wonder, Miss Hallie, if you couldn’t have 
found as much poetry and beauty in that scene, if 
yon had looked for it, as in that sunset, which lighted 
your face so, just now! Did you notice how wistful 
and pleading their eyes were? Wouldn’t a single, 
little love-word have won them at once, and made 
such repentant sinners of them, that one hour more 
of grace, and tenderness, and beauty would hare 
come to your life." 

Then seeing the regretful flush of pain on her face, 
he added: “ We all wade through the dish-water part 
of our lives with eyes looking away from it, and 
hands stretched out to better and nobler things’ 
which we cannot reach, while there are pearls right 
at our feet, if we would stop to gather them." 

“You mean that if I love them, and love it, this 
clayey sort of life, I shall find the pearls in it, and 
that it wont drag me down, after all?" 

The sheer clearness and wideness of her eyes told 
him that she understood. 

For answer, he took her trembling hand, and held 
it in his, and told her that he should think of her as 
his little heroine away up on these Vermont hill^ 
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not buried here, but placed here—as his little hero¬ 
ine, who would not fail, because she was too brave, 
and who had power to make a perfect love-palace of 
her home. 

Her face, pure and tender now, was raised thank¬ 
fully to him. Her lips said simply and earnestly, 
“ I will be good,” and he kissed her hand and mounted 
his horse; and with a low “Good-bye, my little 
heroine,” was off and away. 

Three years is a very long time to a little girl. 
Saturday forenoon, with its doughnuts and children, 
has just come one hundred and fifty-six times to Hal- 
lie. “ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
and Hallie’s heart and she are “ so tired, so tired! ” 
She is thinking it over now, as she sits darning stock¬ 
ings by the west window, and basting patch-work for 
Dode and the three little yellow-heads. Dode, who 
is Hallie’s devoted slave, and especial favorite now, 
exclaims suddenly: “Hallie Barton, you’re about 
twice gooder’n you used to be! You never grit your 
teeth when you wash dishes now, nor pinch us when 
we’re naughty, nor hate to peel potatoes; and you 
sing when you’re doing everything, whether it hurts 
your hands or not! and you’re a real comfortable 
person to have round—you always look warm when 
we are cold, and cool when we are roasting; and I 
heard papa say you were the light of the house—and 
I don’t see why you aren’t good enough to have a 
lover! ” 

As that was the superlative of the adjective “good” 
to Dode, Hallie appreciated the compliment, and an¬ 
swered sweetly, “ Thank you, Dode. My dear little 
sister, you have all helped me. My naughty heart 
u§ed to hate all these things, you know; but Gcd has 
been very good, and now it just—just —jibes in, and 
I’m very happy and proud of you all.” 

They look bright love to her from their honest, 
little child-eyes, and Ilallie’s face is very strong and 
pure in the quiet and womanliness which three years 
have brought to it. She is thinking of how much, in 
this time, God has helped her to “do and bear.” 
Mother Nell has had a long sickness, and is now 
away on a visit with the major, whose brow, when 
rumpled with care, has often been smoothed very 
tenderly by the little girl, who is learning to do all 
things for love. The little yellow-heads have been 
carried through innumerable diseases cf the measel- 
species ; Dode, freakish as ever, has been cried with, 
and laughed with, warned and praised, until Hallie 
has come to be her very heart-confidante; bashful 
Bess has been patiently initiated into the mysteries 
of French verbs, and the proprieties of a young de¬ 
butante; Hallie herself has been wooed, but not 
won, by good men, who have all carried away the 
same answer: “ I love my home, and will not leave 

it. I belong to it.” 

But her head is throbbing, and she feels strange 
and restless, for she has worked steadily all day, and 
there has been no mother to kiss away the weariness; 
and as she sits thus, lialf-drcaming, she hears the 
children’s voices rising angrily. 


Lily, the wee lady in crimps and earrings, pro¬ 
duces a note from Dode’s little boy-champion in 
school. Dode, with the old, theatrical air, reads in¬ 
dignantly : , 

“Dear 

“I want yon to be my girl I have 
got tired of your Sister she promised to curl her hair 
up on papers, if. I wood, but I wunt, because I had 

rather have you-besides she’s got a Cold* and I 

think your Nose is the prettiest shape than bqpv 
“ Your in life and death. 

“Jomrca*. 

“ P. S. I’ll find a place to Hide your rubbers in, 
jest as I used to hers, and bring you a loesenger 
every day.” 

Dode stamps and burns the note, and shakes her 
little brown fist at her treacherous sister—treacher¬ 
ous Bister, very much frightened, uses the point of her 
needle in self-defence. Dode, squealing, shakes her 4 
in a highly, superior way; and Lily, like a revenge¬ 
ful, little cat, jumps at Dode and pushes her down. 
This rouses Hallie from her unusual fit of dreaming, 
and she starts up with a thoughtless, angry, “ You 
naughty child, Lily Darton l Can’t I have a little 
peace ? ” 

Lily leaves the room, and Hallie, strangely ex¬ 
cited over this child’s quarrel, runs after her. A 
breathless chase follows, and the others stand still 
and watch them, wondering “ what can be the matter 
with Hallie to-day ? 99 

Swiftly they run, Hallie flushed and angry, Lily 
rapid and defiant, through the room, up the front 
stairs, down the back, through the hall, round the 
table, up-stairs and down again—and then it strikes 
Hallie, what a foolish thing she is doing; and, 
turning suddenly on the front stairs, she twists her 
ankle slightly, and falls in an exhausted heap. The 
pain brings out the cry, which she has stifled all the 
day, and she lavB her head on the stair-carpet and 
sobs aloud, and cries as only a tired woman can crv. 

The children, melted now, of course, all gather 
round her, sobbing and crying, too; and, just at this 
interesting crisis, when five pairs of eyes are raining 
down tears on the front-stair carpet, and when a fresh 
chorus of “oh, ohs!” bursts from the doleful quin¬ 
tette, somebody stops at the open hall-door, and 
General Trefethen’s voice, grave and pitying, says: 
“ What a very rainy day! ” 

Poor Hallie! the color leaves her face, and start¬ 
ing up with a stifled cry of pain, she never stops till 
she reaches the farthest corner of the attic chamber. 
There she sinks down, and begins to moan piteouslv. 

“ Oh, it was cruel, it was cruel, dear God! Why 
did he come then, why did he come then—and I whs 
weak and naughty—all weak and nanghty! and Fve 
failed—oh, he will think I have—and lie trusted me 
—but lie won’t any more—niver—any—more. Oh, I 
have been good. Dear God, you know I hove been 
good ; but be will never know—oh, never know : ,f ‘ 

Then she lay in a kind of apathy, and Hal lie’s God 
must have known what she suffered, with the thought 
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that all her long dream had ended; for soon his little 
girl, looking very pale and heavy* eyed, in a soft- 
falling black grenadine, was going to meet “her 
hero” with these thoughts whirling in her head. 

“I must do my duty, and entertain him till mother 
comes. These three years have not been a failure— 
they have been full of pearls 1 I wonder how God 
will help me talk, with this lump in my throat! ” 

She did not know how the hours ever passed; but 
when the greeting, and the berry-supper, and the 
children’s twilight talk were over, she remembered 
dimly that it had all been very gay, and they had all 
been laughing and chatting* very merrily. She had 
a recollection of a feeling of shame that made her 
draw back the little hand she had offered to General 
Trefethen, when she met him; a tingle of shame for 
the burns and scars and rough places which house¬ 
work had made on the hand she put out, and the 
thought that, of course, all his friends had soft, pretty 
white hands, which would be pleasant to take. Then 
she remembered the sudden resolution which had 
made her hold it out again, and keep back a blush, 
and deliberately draw her sleeve back a little and 
expose the new-made scar on the wrist She was 
almost reckless to-night Her head whirled so! 

After she had carried the little ones to bed, and 
| heard them say their good-night to God, she came 
back and began to play and sing with a wild pathos 
| in her voice and manner, which didn’t seem at all 
like her old, frank, childish self. Carelessly she took 
! op “The Rainy Day,” the sweet; sad “ Rainy Day,” 
and began to sing. 

“Some days must be dark and dreary,” she sang, 
and wondered if hers would ever be bright again. 

On the last verse her voice grew fainter and fainter. 
u Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ! 

Behind the clouds Is the sun still shining. 

Thy ihte is the common fate of all. 

Into —each—life—some—rain—” 

and then the pallor deepened on her face, a whirling 
firintnen took her strength away, and she woulchhave 
Mien had not General Trefethen caught her in his 
arms. He drew her down beside him on the parlor 
icfa. 

“Hallie, dear, those blue eyes must not look so 
grieved. Dode has told me all about it Were the 
, three years any longer to you than to me, my little 
betome?” 

“Tm not your heroine,” said Hallie, feebly, trem- 
Ming in his arms. “ Heroines don’t pinch, nor have 
led frees, nor cry on the front stairs.” 

“Mine does. .Why, you were a perfect ‘Venus 
ttftbsed in tears,’ Hallie! ” 

Then she laughed; and when Bhe was quiet, with 
hi* strong arm around her, and his deep, true eyes 
looking down into here, he said, gently, “ Why, I 
lowd you all the time, little Hallie l” 

And the old love-light shone over hec face, and, 
the old childish air of wonder, she asked, “And 
yon will truat me, after all ?” 

“Tea, darling, we will go and hunt for pearls to- 


“ Oh, my own, own hero I ” she murmured, and the 
weary head nested confidingly on his shoulder. Then 
they looked up and saw Mr. and Mrs. Darton at the 
door; and when, after Hallie’s first rapturous mother- 
kisses, Irving Treffctheft .said slowly: “Nellie, I 
have waited, as-you wished. Major Darton, may I 
take her away? Your little sunbeam?” \ \ 

They loved her too well to refuse. 

So, when Dode, gorgeous in her scarlet wrapper, 
darted in, she comprehended the whole thing at a 
gianoe, and exclaimed, in her high-tragic way, “ I 
told you so! Why, it’s just like a story book! 
Mr. Trefethen, when did you fall in love with 
her?” 

“ When she was washing dishes, my lady,” laughed 
the general, holding Dode tightly by the wrists, and 
glancing at Hallie. 

“ Then, besides the little pearls, I found my very 
biggest one in the dish-water—didn’t I, Dodie, dear? ’ 
and Haliie’H voice was one low thrill of gladness. 

“ Well,” said Dode, “ I mean to write to all these 
girls, who have so much dish-water, and ‘ hate it,’ 
and tell them all about how you found your pearls in 
it, Hallie.” 

“ Be sure and give them my recipe for ‘ Dish¬ 
washing made easy? ” answered Hallie. “ Itfa half the 
quantity of dvtifulnem and twice as much love; and I 
should advise them, when they wash their dishes, 
always to stand at an open window that looks oi t on 
a portico; and I wish, with all my heart, that the 
dear things might find their heroes standing there,” 
she added, generously. 

Then, for the first time, he stooped and kissed her 
lips, and after she had stood still by his side for one 
moment, she left; him, and nestled down by her mo¬ 
ther’s chair. 

There, as she laid her golden head beside the 
chestnut braids, she whispered softly, “Isn’t it a 
beautiful world, Mother-Nell ?” 


POETIC IMPULSES. 

BT S. J. D. 

T E visitants from far-off song-land, filling 
My soul with ecstacics I may not tell!— 

For, when I fain would catch the cadence thrilling. 
And emulate your speech—I break the .spell. 

Ye hover o’er me, sweet suggestions bringing 
Of harmonics celestial—notes divine. 

Like distant joy-hells through my soul are ringing! 
Oh, may 1 never hope to make ye mine? 

Why do ye beckon me on with shadowy fingers; 

Then skyward soar away on mocking wing? 

Yet, lifo is sweeter, since your echo lingers; 

Ye thrill the soul ye cannot teach to sing. 

* 

Perchance, in the fair land that we call Heaven— 
When the true life hath crowned this earth-worn brow; 
Perchance to me sweet utterance shall be given 

To speak the thoughts that only haunt me now. 
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RUINED AT HOME* 

BY T. 8. ABTHUB. 


r ? is at home that the rain of a soul begins. 

“ At homel” We hear the response in tones 
of pained surprise or indignant denial from many 
voices. “ It is a hard saying—and cruel 1 ” 

It may hart like a blow many sad hearts; but if it 
be true—what then ? 

“ It is not true! I can point you to a dozen cases 
within my own range of observation to disprove the 
assertion—to young men who have gone astray in 
spite of the careful training and good example of re¬ 
ligious homes—in spite of all the best of mothers and 
wisest of fathers could do.” 

Yes; we hear such thingB said every day; but feel 
certain there is an error somewhere—a defect in your 
observation. Were you in the homes of these young 
men from the beginning? Were you familiar with 
their early training? Did you observe the personal 
bearing of their parente toward them—know their 
walk and conversation? If nay, then you are not 
competent, with your instances, to disprove our asser¬ 
tion. 

A small error at the beginning of a series of calcu¬ 
lations in applied mechanics, may lead to a great 
disaster; the slightest variation from a right line at 
the beginning will throw a projectile hundreds of 
yards away from its object. It is in the little things at 
home; the almost unnoted departures from order and 
good government; the neglects arising from parental 
self-indulgence; the weakness of love that fails to nip 
a fault in the bud; and many other things that might 
be instanced, which turn the young feet into ways of 
life that, as the years go by, lead farther and farther 
from safety and happiness. 

The Bible, experience, and reason, all declare that 
the future* of a child depends upon his early training. 
If this is bad, the chances are nearly all against him. 

“ But,” we hear it said, “ children raised under the 
worst of influences often make good and useful men.” 

The cases are exceptional, and stand out in strong 
contrast with the rule. And so we go back to what 
was declared in the beginning, that the ruin of a soul 
begins at home. How many instances crowd upon 
the memory t Let us take a few at this time for their 
lesson and their warning. 

Not long ago, in one of our principal cities, an 
almost broken-hearted mother parted from her son 
in the court house, and was taken feinting to her 
home, while he was thrust into a van and conveyed 
to prison. His crime was stealing. Society held up 
its hands in pity and amazement, for the young man’s 
father and mother were highly respectable people, 
and good church members, as the saying is. The 
father’s business reputation stood high. People said 
of him: “ His word is as good as his bond.” And 
yet his son was a condemned thief. He had stolen 
from his employer. 

Did the rain in this case begin at home? Yes. 
It was at home that the son learned to be dishonest; 


and he learned it from his mother! Let os rehearse 
a few of the lessons, in precept and example, thnt 
were given to the boy. We begin when he was just 
five years of age. He was standing near his mother 
one day—we will call her Mra. OmdorflJ and the boy 
Earl—when he heard her say to his aunt, in a tone 
of satisfaction: “ Barker has cheated himaelf. Hera 
are four yards of ribbon instead of three. I asked 
for three yards, and paid for only three; bat this 
measures full four yards.” 

The boy listened, and waited for what was to come 
next He loved his mother, and trusted in her. 

“What are you going to do about it?” inquired 
the aunt 

“Keep it, of course,” answered Mrs. OmdorfF. 
“ Barker will never be the wiser. He makes enough 
out of us, dear knows!” And she rolled the ribbon 
about her fingers. 

Karl was a little surprised. It did not seem like 
his mother; nor in agreement with what she had 
often said to him about truth and honesty. But he 
had feith in her, and was. sure that she could do 
nothing wrong. His Aunt Ruth, of whom he was 
very fond, and who had great influence over him, 
was a weak woman in some respects, and much more 
inclined to take the current of other’s opinions, 
than to give herself the trouble of opposition. Her 
innate sense of honor was a little disturbed at her 
sister’s view of the case; but she failed to say the 
right words that were in her thoughts, and which, 
if spoken, might have helped the boy to see what was 
just and right. 

A day or two afterward, Karl heard his mother 
say: “ I saved a car ticket this morning.” 

“How?” inquired her sister. 

“ The conductor forgot to ask for it” 

“Why didn’t you give it to him, mamma?” asked 
Karl. 

“ It was his business to look after his passengers,” 
replied Mrs. OmdorfF, who felt rather uncomfortable 
at this question from her little boy. “ It will teach 
him a lesson.” 

Karl thought a moment, and then said: “But he 
won’t know anything about it.” 

“Oh, you’re too sharp!” exclaimed his mother, 
with a laugh. “ I •wasn’t talking to you, anyhow.” 

“ Little pitchers have big ears,” said Aunt Ruth, 
echoing her sister’s laugh. 

And so the matter was poshed aside, neither mother 
nor aunt imagining that the bright and beautiful boy 
they both loved so tenderly had received a lesson in 
dishonesty not soon to be forgotten. 

“ I do believe,” said Mrs. OmdorfF, not long after¬ 
ward, as she sat coanting over some money, “ that 
Poole has given me the wrong change.” 

Karl was in the room, and heard her remark. 

“ Let me see,” she added, going over the money 
again. “ Two am}^ a halfj three, four and a half, four 
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and three quartern. It’s a feet, 1 gave him a ten- 
dollar bill, and here are four and three quarters 
change.” 

“ What did the goods amount to?” ask e d her 

“There were eleven yards of muslin at eighteen. 
That's a dollar and ninety-eight cents. Two yards of 
silk at a dollar and a half, and an eighth of a yard 
of velvet, one dollar; making just five dollars and 
ninety-eight cents. If it had come to six dollars my 
right change would have been four. But he has given 
me four and three quarters.” 

Then in a tone of satisfaction, she added: “ I'm 
that much richer, you see, Ruth.” 

Her sister smiled; but did not utter the disapproval 
that was in her heart. Karl listened and took it all 
in. A little while afterward Mrs. Omdorff got up 
and rang the bell, saying, as she did so, with a short, 
gurgling laugh that seemed ashamed of itself: “I 
guess we’ll have a little ice cream—at, at Poole’s 
expense.” 

Aunt Ruth only shook her finger, and said, feebly: 
-Oh, that’s too bad 1” 

But Karl was not able to see whether she approved 
or disapproved. The ice cream was sent for, and 
eqjoyed by the child. While the sweet taste was yet 
on his tongue, he heard his mother say: “ I’m very 
much obliged to Poole for this treat—it’s deli- 

Is it strange that the boy’s perception of right and 
wrong should be obscured ? or that, in a day or two 
afterward, he should come in from the street with an 
orange in his hand, and on being questioned about it, 
reply: “ A woman let it fall from her basket, and I 
picked it up. She didn't see it drop, mamma.” 

“ But why didn't you call after her ? ” asked Aunt 
Ruth. 

“'Cause I didn’t want to,” answered the child. 
“She dropped it. I didn’t knock it off.” 

Mrs. Omdorff was not satisfied with the conduct of 
her child; and yet she was amused at what she 
called his ’cuteneaB, and laughed instead of reproving 
him for an act that was in spirit a theft. 

So the child’s education for crime was begun—his 
ruin initiated. The low moral sense of his mother 
was perpetually showing itself in some disregard of 
other’s rights. A mistake made in her favor was 
never voluntarily oorrected; and her pleasure at any 
gain of this kind was rarely concealed. “ He cheated 
himself/ 9 was a favorite saying, heard by Karl almost 
every week; and as he grew older, he understood its 
■>—riing more clearly. 

Mr. Omdorff was a man of higher integrity than 
kb wife; and just in dealing to the smallest fraction. 
- Foolish about little things—more nice than wise,” 
as she often said, when he disapproved of her way of 
dfltng thing s m was sometimes the case. Mrs. Om- 
dorff had learned to be guarded in her speech when 
he waa at home; and so he remained in ignorance of 
the fatal perversions going on in the mind of his 
child. 

As the boy grew up his father’s supervision became 


more direct He was careful about his associates, 
and never permitted him to be away from home 
without knowing where and with whom he was. He 
knew but too well the danger of evil association; and 
guarded his boy with jealous solicitude. 

Alas! he dreamed not of the evil influences at 
home; never imagined that the mother was destroy¬ 
ing in her son that nice sense of honor without which 
no one is safe; nor that she had taught him to dis¬ 
regard the rights of others; to take mean advan¬ 
tages ; and to appropriate what did not belong to him 
whenever it could be done with absolute certainty of 
concealment. 

We do not mean to say that such were the direct 
and purposed teachings of his mother. She would 
have been horror stricken at the mere suggestion. 
But she had so taught him by example. In heart 
she was not honest; and in many of her transactions 
she was as much a thief as if she had robbed a till. 
Retaining what belongs to another, simply because it 
has come into our hands by mistake, is as much a 
theft in its spirit as purposed stealing; and the fine 
lady who keeps the change to which she is not enti¬ 
tled, or the yard of ribbon measured to her in error, 
is just as criminal as the sneak thief who gets into 
her hall through a neglected door and steals her hus¬ 
band’s overcoat The real quality of an act lies in 
the intent 

Is it any wonder that amid such home influences, 
the boy did not show, as he advanced toward matu¬ 
rity, a high sense of honor? That he should be 
mean, and selfish, and dishonest in little things? 
“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” Evil seed 
will produce evil fruit 

Society punished and execrated the unhappy young 
man, and pitied his wretched mother; little dream¬ 
ing that by her hand his prison doom had been 
opened. 

Another instance of the baleful influence that may 
exist at home is to be found in the ruin of a young 
man.who recently died in one of the lowest and 
vilest haunts of the city. He had been well edu¬ 
cated, and grew to manhood with a fine sense of 
honor. His mother was a woman of rare culture, 
and beloved by every one in the circle where she 
moved. All the moral sentiments of her son had 
been carefully fostered and developed, and when he 
reached manhood no one showed a fairer promise. 

But, it was not long before a shadow fell across his 
life. He had learned one thing at home that was 
destined to work his ruin—he had learned to love the 
taste of wine. 

His father belonged to a class of men who consider 
wine-drinking as a mark of good breeding. He 
knew all about wines; and had a weak vanity in 
being -thought a connoisseur. If he had a friend to 
dinner, he would bring out two or three kinds and 
discuss them through half the meal He called the 
men who were ranging themselves against the terrible 
evil of intemperance, and seeking to stay its baleful 
course, “poor fanatics.” He talked of pure wines 
and liquors as harmless, and gave them to his son at 
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suitable times and occasions, Moderately; only guard¬ 
ing him by warnings against excess. 

But these warnings went for nothing, as appetite 
increased. At twelve years of age, the boy was con¬ 
tent with a single glass of light wine at his dinner. 
At eighteen he wanted two glasses, and at twenty-one 
three. By this time he had acquired convivial habits^ 
and often drank freely with other young men of his 
age. His mother was first to take the alarm; but his 
father was slow to believe that his son was in danger. 
The sad truth broke upon him at last in a painful 
humiliation. At a large party in his own house the 
young man became so badly intoxicated that he had 
to be removed from the company. 

From that unhappy period, wine was banished 
from the father’s table. But it was too late! The 
work of ruin had progressed too far. At twenty- 
seven the wretched young man died, as we have said, 
in one of the lowest and vilest dens of the city. 

We could give many instances like this. Here, at 
home, is the chief source of that wide-spread ruin by 
intemperance, that is every year robbing society of 
thousands upon thousands of young men, who, by 
education, culture, and social standing are fitted for 
useful and honorable positions. They are ruined at 
home. Here they acquire a taste for wine, and here 
they learn to think and speak lightly of temperance. 
Not in one case in ten does a young man acquire the 
taste for drink in a saloon or tavern, but at home— 
if not in his own home in that of some friend. We 
fear that the drinking-saloons men set up in their 
dining and drawing-rooms, and to which they invite 
the young and old of both sexes, do more to deprave 
the taste and lead to intemperance, than all the 
licensed taverns in the land. It is here that the 
appetite is formed and fostered—here that the ap¬ 
prenticeship to drunkenness is served. Year by year, 
the sons of our wealthiest and most intelligent and 
influential citizens are tempted and led astray by the 
drinking customs of society—ruined at home. How 
few of the sons of successful men rise to the level 
their fathers have gained. How many, alas I sink so 
for below this level that the eyes ache to look down 
upon them! 

Worse than dishonesty and drunkenness, because 
more hidden and subtle, and more destructive of 
moral and spiritual life, is that home influence which 
springs from perverted ideas of marriage and its 
sanctities. If sons and daughters grow up in a home 
where the moral sentiments are low; where departures 
from virtue are spoken of lightly; where prurient 
gossip and vile scandals are indulged in with mani¬ 
fest pleasure, their corruption is almost certain. 
Chameleon-like, they will take the hue of what is 
around them; and when they advance to manhood 
and womanhood will, in most cases, be found practi¬ 
cally false to the high and pure standards of Chris¬ 
tian morality. 

It is from this corruption at home, growing out of 
the essential impurity of the sphere in which children 
are raised, that society is cursed, in each new genera¬ 
tion, by unions called marriages, but in which there 


is no true essential of marriage. Hence come in¬ 
fidelities, divorces and all the evil consequences with 
which we are too sadly familiar. 

Let the sentiment at home be pure and Christian, 
and the children will grow up pure. Starting, then, 
on the journey of life, with minds unperverted by 
false ideas, and hearts uncorrupted by actual evils, 
they will be strong for the battle that each most 
fight ere the natural mind, in which lie the germs of 
evil that all receive as their inheritance when born, 
is brought into subjection to the spiritual. 

This is the battle that all must fight—the battle 
between the false and evil things that lie hidden at 
birth in the natural or lower region of the mind, and 
which at maturity, when reason becomes active, 
assert their power, and strive for mastery over the 
human soul, and the higher or spiritual mind, where 
truth, and honor, and purity, and God have their 
dwelling-place. 

Think at what disadvantage they will be in this 
great and momentous warfare, who have, during 
childhood and youth, had the lower things of their 
nature—the false, evil things—stimulated into ac¬ 
tivity ; who come to the verge of manhood and wo¬ 
manhood already corrupted, and with the memory 
full of what is vile and false, instead of with things 
pure, and true, and good. Alas for them! If they 
overcome, it will be after long and fearful struggle*, 
in which the odds will be terribly against them! 

Lay it up in your hearts, all ye who love your 
children and desire their happiness, that it is the 
home-influence that more than everything else goes 
to determine their future. If that is healthy and 
good, all the elements are in their favor; if it is not 
healthy and good, the chances are all against them. 


IMPROMPTU. 

BT H. 

EAR Lord! Oh, let mo lean myself on thee. 
For I am weak, and faint—ob, comfort me! * 
In all this world there are no lips to bless 
With gentle words, or with a soft caress. 

This tired one, bo tired I fain would creep 
Into some lone spot and weep myself to sleep. 

Upon the altar of self-sacrifice 
I try to lay whatever I most prise; 

Love duty for its own sweet sake, and bear 
My cross without a moan, and love my care, 
Looking for no reward, wishing for none, 

Tel now I faint the battle just begun. 

It still is morning, if I faint so soon 
How shall I bear the burning heats of noon F 
If my parched lips so early long to press 
An overflowing oup of happiness, 

At midday oan I dash the cup aside, 

And all my life be thus unsatisfied ? 

Hungry for bread, receive instead a stone. 
Longing for home and yet abide alone? 

Yea, Lord, I leave the future all to thee 1 
1 My prayer is beard, for thou dost comfort me. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 

A STORY OP STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY TOWARD GARRETT. 

Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life ” “Premiums Paid to Experience}* etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 

E VERY life keeps one or two secrets of experi¬ 
ence which it might be well for its fellows to 
know. In those mysterious times of solemn 
risitation or thanksgiving, when the gates of the 
heart are set open, that its u Miserere " or its “Te 
Deam ” may pour forth, have you never noticed that 
though the scoring may vary wildly, the tune is 
alvays the same? We poor human beings are so 
strangely prone to forget our common resemblance, 
that we only recognize it in a sort of joyful wonder. 
Yet just dare to whisper to another bow you felt in 
your day of weakness or of loss—not your mere con¬ 
ventional feeling, nor yet the great capital letter of 
your anguish, but the little secret pain that nestled 
namelesB in your bosom, and that other will, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, stretch forth the warm right 
hand of brotherhood, whilst nine at least, out of the 
remaining ten, will store your confidence in secret, 
and go cm their way rejoicing. 

But we are such perverse creatures that, slightly 
altering our words of confession, “ we speak wh&t we 
should leave unsaid, and are silent where we should 
speak." So many of us are doomed to go through 
life without being able to utter the pangs and the 
fears that lie in our very heart of hearts, our only 
hope being, like that of the woman with the issue, to 
fellow in the crowd behind Jesns, and haply be 
healed unawares. Thus, how many a preached or. 
written word, which seemed as nothing to him who 
ottered it, has been as a drop of dew under which 
some poor scorched heart once more lifted its head 
to God’s blue sky, or as a friendly hand-clasp to some 
weary soul, alone in the crowd of life? 

There is a sadness about this strange silent secresy 
«f our lives; yet to name a pain is often to fix it; and 
in many of the straits of life, one walks the braver for 
not measuring exactly how narrow they are, nor how 
deep is the gulf below. The visible hand of human 
help would often lie heavy on us, where the unseen 
band of God upholds. And no pointed counsel, nor 
personal consolation bould ever come to us with such 
force as the unsuperscribed message of warning or 
comfort which our own heart appropriates to itself. 

And let nobody say that his own life has been too 
blank and humble to have any such uncoined gold 
to spare for % others’ stamping. Have we not seen 
what treasures some people oan work from what 
others cast aside as rubbish? How many of the 
trmst pictures of life have been limned by men or 
wo men who lived quietly among common people, 
and left no outward history that might not be told 
m two or three simple dates? Could we have found 
mefe wisdom in such homely places? Perhaps not; 
nrufetlm it was there* for those to whom God 
gsva eyes to see. 

It is not our strength, but our weakness that de¬ 


mands wide social circles, varied and stirring ex¬ 
periences. It takes a more complicated educational 
machinery to teach a blind child than a “ sighted " 
one. We often cannot read the histories that are 
going on before our eyes in our own dull street. Our 
spiritual sight is too weak for such small caligraphy, 
though we can see the same stories afar off, brought 
out by the lurid flames of some long past martyrdom, 
or written large in gold and red, with crowns for 
initial letters, and margins illuminated with battle 
fields and victorious cavalcades. 

It has often struck me that it would not be a bad 
idea to study the history of every individual member 
of a family. I think writers are rather unfair in 
this respect They pick out the picturesque “ bit," 
the beauty the genius, or the prodigal, and treat the 
good grandmother in her arm-chair, the steady father 
in his counting-house, the patient mother, or the 
trusted servant as if they were only useful back¬ 
grounding. Writers are not altogether to be blamed 
for this partiality. Most forms of art demand a 
central figure, and I am no admirer of that grotesque 
Pre-Rapluelitism which makes every leaf on a tree 
as prominent as the lovers who are whispering be¬ 
neath it But it seems to me that these people who 
are never seen but in their supernumerary parts, 
most each have a history of his own, which may be 
worth even more than the picturesque “bit," not 
perhaps for its intrinsic value, but for its closer in¬ 
terest to that larger section of the world, who (thank 
God !) are neither beauties, wits, nor prodigals. 

Now, I have lived a very hounded and ordinary 
life, and do not understand sesthetics, and I write, 
half to keep myself company in a world where few 
old friends remain to “ talk over" the matters which 
interest me most, and half in hopes that sometimes I 
may drop a word that shall bind up some hidden 
wound, or cheer some heart to its battle. It seems 
to me that such sb I may find only too wide a field of 
labor m faithfully etching one after another of a cer¬ 
tain group of fomily faces. Some of them I have 
known with that true knowledge which is bom of 
love, and of every one I have such ample sources of 
information, documentary or oral, or both, os might 
well fill professed biographers with despairing envy. 
I have slighted no scrap of information as too trivial 
to bear on my stadies. My mass of collected material 
includes all sorts of things, from delicate miniatures 
on ivory to worn-out fragments of fine needlework, 
from dainty old love-lettere to scrapy washing-hills. 

It touches me strangely as I turn over these sim¬ 
ple, used, useless things. They seem so like withered 
leaves—swept off the hewed-down trees of life, as 
they were carried away to the building of the City 
not made with hands. Pitiful, it seems at first thought, 
how little of its very own a full, strong, tyisy life 
leaves behind it. Most of what it leaves has other 
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uses beyond it The chosen furniture, the selected 
pictures, the favorite books, live on in other service. 
Even the loves it cherished, bear fruit for other 
hands. Only here and there, in perfumed, seldom- 
opened drawers, lie a few crumpled papers, a few 
faded ribbons, and here and there, in the shady 
corner of the household circle, is a face which people 
say “ has never been the same since." And yet this 
is not grievous, but joyouB. Life, and not death, is 
the end and aim of creation. Life here and life be¬ 
yond. God's way of marking graves is not to lay 
barren granite boulders on them, but to make the 
grass and flowers to grow there more freshly and 
abundantly. God's way of keeping the dead in re¬ 
membrance is not to stay looking into the open 
grave, but to go the way that they have gone before 
us, where we shall see them (Mark xvi. 7). And so 
I tenderly turn over my heap of relics, and, in the 
sure and certain hope of the coming spring of Im¬ 
mortality, am cheerfully content to know that all 
such poor withered leaves must first be swept away. 

I mean to show you these dear lost friends of mine 
more especially in their “ crooked places,” because 
every life has such, and indeed, without them, life 
would be a long, straight, easily-forgotten road. It 
does run so sometimes. There are whole years which 
we don't remember much. If such a smooth highway 
opens to us after we have been sifted and shaken 
round a sharp corner, then let us thank God, as those 
should thank Him, whom He has made the blessed 
of the earth. Nevertheless, it is the crooked comer 
we have passed that gives the level all its beauty. It 
is well for us when we come upon it soon, for we find 
more flowers, and hear more singing of birds, and 
enjoy a wider prospect ever after. Christ is often 
nearest to us when we are in our “ crooked place.” 
As artists give to their dearest a copy of their master¬ 
piece, as most men make sacred love-gifts of pictures 
or symbols of what lies nearest their secret life, so 
our Lord gives us our “ crooked place” as the simili¬ 
tude of the cross under which He lived, and on which 
at last, He died, that our sinful natures might there 
be crucified with Him. And presently, as the tender 
mosses of time and memory clothe its sharpness, our 
hearts will love to return to it, like birds to their ac¬ 
customed tree, and we will build our Ebenezer there, 
and sing with the quaint old poet, that the breast— 
•That is possessed 
Of earth without a cross, has earth 
Without a rest.” 

PART I.—A JUST WOMAN 

CHAPTER I.—MBS. HARVEY'S HOME. 

UR story begins about sixty years ago; and it 
commences in a quiet, dark room, with a young 
woman sitting at its window. Her fresh widow's cap 
showed out wide and hard in the twilight. 

There was a glimmer of fire in the grate, and the 
heavy plated candlesticks stood ready on the table. 
Mrs. Harvey had long been accustomed to light her 
candles herself 

The place was profoundly quiet, though it was in 


the heart of London. Sixty years ago people found 
out such places and lived in them. The front door 
of this house opened into a street, not unfashionable, 
and decidedly genteel. The window where the widow 
sat looked out—over a tree-shaded promenade—upon 
the broad cool river. There was plenty of life in the 
Willow Walk on fine summer evenings. Mrs. Har¬ 
vey had enjoyed many opportunities of watching it. 
For herself, she had not gone there for many years, 
except in the very early morning with her children. 

It was too late for the gay company now, and the 
great willow-trees were left to sigh and whisper to 
each other. And all the boats were gone off the 
river, except here and there a lighterman's hoy, or & 
red-sailed, hay-laden barge. 

The widow had sat there alone all the while the 
light faded. She had not been a widow a month yet, 
poor thing, and neighbors where still whispering 
as to how Bhe was “left,” and how she seemed to 
bear it. 

She had wept, but not vehemently, ratner those 
slow team that come with a bitter, aching pain—the 
tears of those who have long learned to mourn in¬ 
wardly, while going about with a smile on their faces, 
and a cheerful word on their lips. 

She had been an only child in her own home, and 
a very dainty pet. There was an old portrait of her 
over the mantel of that twilight chamber—the pre¬ 
sentment of a pretty sprightly child with fair hair 
curling over an elaborately embroidered muslin 
dress, which it must have taken months to moke, 
for there was no clipping machine-work in those 
days. 

They had left her no fortune, those dear kind 
parents, both dead now. Her father had been but a 
civil servant, with an income not sufficient to allow 
much saving. The shrewd mother had not quailed 
before her darling’s possible fiitnre. “ We've given 
her a good education,” she used to say, “and if that 
don't keep a woman on her feet no fortune will. 
Only one woman of my own set ever died in a work- 
hpuse, and her father had left her ten thousand 
pounds only twenty years before. If a woman can’t 
make money, she’ll not be able to keep it, for it’s a 
carrion that draws vultures.” 

But the father had not been qnite so courageous, 
and he had been very profoundly satisfied when 
young Mr. Harvey, a merchant ih a fairway to make 
a sound and substantial competence, had laid his 
fortune at pretty Bessie's feet. 

Now, there had always been a form of godliness in 
the girl's early home. The family had gone to pub 
lie worship, and honored the vicar, and eschewed all 
who mingled in masquerades, or other of those looser 
junketings then so fashionable. In after yearn, 
Elizabeth, who had lived nearest to her father and 
mother, was not afraid to believe that there had been 
much better things in their hearts, albeit somewhat 
faded and checked, like misunderstood flowers, shut 
up in damp and darkness. But she remembered 
well enough that though she had thought more of 
the bridegroom's open face and frank manner than 
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of his fortune, and that her parents had congratulated 
themselves upon his character rather than his pros- 
peels, neither she nor her parents had ever once 
reflected whether these fair fruits were the genuine 
outcome of a soul deep rooted in the love of God. 
They were victims of a heartless state of pseudo* 
religious thought, in whose creed respectability and 
goodness were synonyms. 

So the girl Elisabeth was married to Peter Har¬ 
vey, and went home to his snug, semi-luxurious 
house, and took a young matron’s pride in cookery- 
books and housekeeping accounts, and gave her first 
dinner-parly with satisfaction to herself and all 
parties concerned. 

In those dreary days of the false wit and wild 
fioense of the regency, the ideal woman of more re¬ 
sectable life was the who filled most jam-pots, who 
could not have slept on unfrilled pillows, and who 
kept her kitchen red with burnished copper. The 
Suit of household love and mercy and peace, was 
neither the beginning nor the end of this fashion of 
“notableness.” The husband might miss his com¬ 
panion while she performed feats of pickling and 
preserving, and the boys might run to ruin while 
their mother was mending their socks, so that none 
could delect a dam. All her ambition ran in the 
groove of the Pharisee’s thanksgiving, that she should 
not be as others'were. A hideous image of vain¬ 
glory and self-righteousness was set up in the temple 
of domestic virtue. Alas, that when the iconoclasts 
as they always will come, they not only over¬ 
threw the idol, but demolished the shrine 1 

Young Mrs. Harvey, with her inbred exactitude 
and energy, her lofty standards of kitchen, pantry 
nd linen-closets, her moderate yet ample means, 
■wmd certainly doomed to develop into one of the 
moat flourishing of these stolid, intolerant mothers, 
whose life in reality was as much a life of sense and 
selfishness as that of those poor women, the goddesses 
of a widely-difierent clique, who were then fluttering 
fike half-burnt butterflies in the glare of Carlton 
House. 

Her father, in his sleepy satisfaction, would not 
have hoped anything better for his Bessie. Her 
mother, who was shrewder in her spiritual insights, 
would yet have said, with a half-sigh, that there was 
nothing better to be hoped for. 

But the heavenly Father, who was so little remem¬ 
bered aft that decorous, bountiful, wedding-feast, had 
ether purposes toward the youthful life that lay, un- 
sanscious, in his hand. 

She had not learned to see Him in the sunny little 
waves of her existence. Like the rustic who mis¬ 
takes the porter for the prince, and thinks that the 
vestibule of the palace is the royal chamber, her heart 
was quite at re* among its outride treasures. The 
God who waa watching over her, and loving her with 
a love beyond her husband’s or her parents’, was an 
MknownGod. 

Just once, her heart swelled toward Him, when 
tfiey bid her first-born son on her breast, and left 
fcsr iLpa* to ned the divine aecrets of motherhood. 


But she could not understand her own thankful 
yearning. The earth, earthly, closed round her so 
soon. They said hers was the most beautiful child in 
the parish. The doctor pronounced it the finest boy 
he had helped into the world for twenty years. The 
most elaborate preparation had been made for its 
coming, yet every day her jealous pride was busy 
supplying some discovered gap. She did not love 
other babies more for its sake, though she observed 
them curiously to see that none surpassed it. 

Then the lord put forth his hand and took back 
his own gift. Not in judgment, but because He 
Joved both the mother and the child. It had just 
grown old enough to twine little clinging hands 
round her fingers, and to make a sweet crowing 
whenever she took it in her arms. But she could 
not hold it back from God. 

She took her loss very quietly. TJhere was this 
good in the life wherein she had been trained—that 
if it did not foster the purest and tenderest sentiment, 
at least it discouraged the shrieking semblance 
thereof. 

“ I never lost one,” her mother said to her, follow¬ 
ing her about the house, with the half-reverent wist- 
fulness of a parent whoaees her child pass above her 
on the heights of experience. “ I never lost one. I 
don’t think I should have borne it so well as you do, 
•Bessie.” 

But in her heart, Bessie knew she was not bearing 
it well. She was silent because there was no use in 
crying out. She was dumb with, despair. She had 
never thought about death. She had known it, only 
as an ugly fact, to be turned from as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Be gentle to her, reader. Don’t judge that 
her mind must have been utterly dry and dead, but 
remember that she lived in an era when they carved 
skull and cross-bones over churchyard gates. 

But a woman’s mind must follow her heart. 
While her darlings are under her own roo<J the mo¬ 
ther does not heed that all the vast continents are to 
her but names and mist But let her boj go out to 
the stranger’s land, and how she will hunger and 
thirst for information! Bessie’s thoughts went after 
her baby into the shadowy region they had always 
shunned before. 

Poor thing! poor thing! It was to her only the 
land of charnel houses. She would sit and shiver 
before her fire to think how the rain was falling on 
her baby’s grave in St Martin’s churchyard. She 
went every day to look at it And she shrank from 
meeting her next-door neighbor, who had a little 
living babe of the same age as her dead Peter. 

Kindly gossips warned Mr. Harvey that he must 
begin to take care of his wife. The good man did 
his best. He took her to Bath and to Cheltenham. 
She did not refuse to walk with him on the Parade, 
and she accepted all his proffered amusements with a 
piteous gratitude. 

She was fading, and fading, and even her mind 
was losing its old bright energy of grasp. What 
would be the end of it, nobody knew—except God. 

When her husband told her that he must leave 
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her awhile at Bath, and return to his business, she home, and was only sorry she had been so selfish and 
cried a little, and begged him to take her back too. troublesome already, bat at any rate she would not 
But he was fain to flatter himself that she was bene- bring him out of his way to fetch her, but would tafie 
filing by the fresher air and varied scene, and per- courage and travel by heroelf. 
haps thought it might not be an unkindly experiment Peter Harvey was glad to have his bonnie Beane 

to throw her a little on her own resources. So he again, still more glad to find that she could once 
was firm, and came away. And then she cried a more venture to open the piano and softly play him 
little more to herself, and thought of the final separa- some of the sweetest of his favorite songs, even though 
tion of death, and only looked at the sunshine and his favorites were nearly all pathetic. She had im- 
the trees to remember that they would go on when proved in her Ringing too. She welcomed back their 
all who were enjoying them were turned to dust. their old acquaintances. She embroidered a little 
She sat still day after day, with her active white frock for the birthday of the baby next door, 
hands folded on her black dress, and her kindly r In the face of this soft sunshine Peter Harvey was 
landlady said to herself that this sort of thing had fain to wink at some other changes of which he did 
gone on quite long enough. not so heartily approve. Elizabeth seemed some- 

Was it chance that had sent Elizabeth Harvey to what seceding from the ways which he thought best 
the house of a woman who had known almost every for & woman. She was as delicately neat as ever, 
sorrow under the sun, who had buried husband and but she did not seem to cultivate being as “ fine ” as 
children, who was a weakly woman and a poor wo- other women. She began to ask her mantua-maker 
man, who had to Blave for daily bread under the how soon she “ could ” execute her orders, instead o<f 
whims and fancies of her thoughtless fine lady- issuing them, to be obeyed, whether or no. Her 
lodgers, but who knew God her Father, and carried dinners were as punctual and as dainty as ever, but 
such a bright face, and such a merry heart, that she developed curious inclinations to include another 
many a puling madam was fain to pay her the com- class of guests—people who did not always give in- 
pliment of unreflecting envy? vitations in return. As for her gentle persuasions 

We cannot stop to tell how it happened—indeed, that they should attend a more faithful and devout 
neither of the two women could have detailed it ministry than that they found in their genteel chapel- 
themselvcs. But Elizabeth found that the homely of-ease, Peter Harvey was quite willing to accede to 
widow had sweet secrets to impart. She never spoke them, for it was a matter of indifference to him, and 
of her “ loss,” but of her “ dear ones with God.” She certainly their former clergyman was very much 
no more thought of them as in the humble graves on given to attend operas and balls, and to absent him- 
which she sometimes snatched time to plant a rose- self at his brother’s, the country squire’s, with whom 
bush or an evergreen, than as in the stiff, jerky old he followed the hounds, and Peter Harvey was a man 
drawers where she had folded away their poor gar- who thought there should be some limits to licenne, 
ments. She did not look at life as a drama to be and that clergymen, at least, would be better within 
hastened on ere the curtain fell, but as a work to be them. 

diligently done ere the curtain should rise. But altogether Peter Harvey was well satisfied 

It was a mode of thought which had such attrac- with the restoration of his handsome, gracious wife, 
tions for poor wrung Elizabeth, that she would have and though at first he was inclined to say to himself 
gone anywhere to find the key to it. Her good that some of the minor changes to which he took 
landlady only invited her to accompany her to Mr. slight exception would be sure to pass away when 
Jay's chapel. other children came to enliven the house, presently 

Now, as we have said before, Elizabeth’s whole Peter became aware that these very changes had a 
training was not favorable to self-revelation. She subtle charm of their own. Not in the least that ho 
said very little. But she went to the chapel again learned to understand their origin or their spirit, 
and again, attending week-day services for which her But he found Elizabeth more at his service than 
hard-working friend could find no opportunity. And when she had been engaged in laborious vanities to 
she took to reading the Bible. It was wonderful outshine her neighbors. And among their new and 
how little she knew of it. It had been kept in her poorer guests Peter not only found people mono 
father’s house, wrapped in green baize, as if its mere kindly and entertaining than the pragmatic aldermen 
presence was a sufficient charm, though to be sure and their pompous wives, but presently some of thefle 
her mother had an old black-letter edition, over humble visitors did him better business service than 
which she sometimes pondered on Sunday even- the richer ones had done. 

ings. Elizabeth started in her upward course in all ha* 

She said very little, but presently bands of white mility and trembling, too doubtful of her own 
were introduced among the dense mourning which Christianity to begin Btraightway to question that of 
she had hitherto cultivated in morbid vanity of woe. others. Her sweet womanly nature was ready to 
And she took her little baby’s miniature (painted infer that as she had looked up to her parents and 
after death) from the black-crape bag where she had husband in all worldly ways, so they were probably 
kept it, and went out and bought a purple-velvet before her on this. ■ But by and by, the truth forced 
frame for it. And she wrote to her husband, and itself even on her humility. 

told him that she was quite- well enough to return . It is one of the saddest experiences of human life 
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when, even socially or intellectually, we pass before 
those with whom oar heart dwelleth. \Jt is a pang 
which balances the pleasure of prosperity or fame. 
But It is nothing to the agony, when crossing the 
line which divides the renewed man from the old 
Adam, we suddenly discover that we have left our 
nearest and dearest at the other side. This is a 
nameless anguish. The heart that really feels it 
never dares to clothe h in words, even to itself. It 
would be its own death blow. 

Elisabeth instituted no bravado parallels between 
her own yearning affection and the mysteries of the 
Divine Love. She simply clung to her new-found 
faith that God was good, and pitiful and full of tender 
mercy, far beyond human imagining. But she did 
not try to draw hard and fast lines as to how such 
goodness and tender mercy must exactly manifest 
themselves. She was wiser than many sages, inas¬ 
much as she was wise enough to know that the work¬ 
ing of the moral attributes of the Almighty, like his 
secret ways in earth and ocean, might be quite above 
her comprehension. 

She had her hopes. How can any of us mistrust a 
God who has provided that these shall spring, like 
fresh grass, in every barren place ? One hope was 
that she might be mistaken in her own judgment of 
what seemed to her as hard and selfish and worldly. 
Another, that the way was open, by which she her¬ 
self had escaped from bondage. And a halo of 
trustful confidence rose like an incense out of these 
simple hopes, and mounted far beyond them. 

Morning and evening she prayed fervently for her 
dear ones. Nay, every thought became prayer, and 
dbaped itself into the beautiful life that was as a wit- 
mm and a testimony before them. As we said before, 
Elisabeth had been trained to silence, and was a shy 
woman naturally. But science tells us that the dumb 
have sometimes articulated under the pressure of 
moiety and alarm about their darlings. And so 
Elizabeth found her spiritual speech. 

It was—as spiritual speech generally is—of a sort 
with her natural speech—discreet and gracious. Her 
father and mother first listened, then she thought 
they encouraged it. Sometimes her mother would 
tfamp her thoughts and aspirations with a hearty en¬ 
dowment Sometimes her father would ask her to 
repeat a remark, and would observe that “ there was 
mmt thing in it.” Elizabeth noticed that her mother 
became leer impatient with her run of stupid ser¬ 
vants—she could not quite check the old habit, but 
Ae pulled it up very often with a word of commen¬ 
dation. 

“ Fm thinking we ought to bear with one another, 
for the Lord bears enough from all of us alike,” she 
•aid to Elisabeth. 

Her father left* off smoking in the best room, and 
pat his pipe away altogether on Sundays. 

* Tear mother never liked the smell among her 
c—Mias, Bessie,” he observed, “ and it’s time I gave 
her her own way* at last. And if I put the cost of 
my Sunday pipe into the Bible Society's box, I gain 
mqs then It does, for I needn’t drowse away *ny 


more Sundays, when I don’t know how few may be 
left” 

The mother died quite suddenly, the father also, 
after a long illness, which almost wore all his mind 
away. But their lives did not go out, to return no 
more, without first leaving a sweet olive branch oi 
hope and promise with their daughter. 

As for Peter Harvey, whenever his wife ventured 
to bring her new interests before him, he listened 
with respectful, dubious silence, and thought to him¬ 
self that she was becoming a clever woman. Nor 
was he wrong. God’s sunshine in the heart quickens 
the mind. A Christian, however slow and stupid, is 
brighter and acuter than he would be without his 
Christianity. And the highest unconsecrated genius 
has missed that finest point of intelligence and sym¬ 
pathy, which only intimate contact with the divine 
nature can impark Peter and Elizabeth had once 
been very equally mated. Both were well educated, 
according to the education of those days, and both 
were fairly endowed by nature. But her soul had 
undergone a refining and elevating process, through 
which it had passed out far ahead of his. She did 
not in the least notice this herself. But even mere 
gossiping acquaintances whispered that “ Mrs. Hot 
vey was very superior to her husband.” 

Children came round the Harvey’s hearth, and 
for a long time their quiet domestic happiness might 
have seemed to give the lie to scriptural declarations 
as to the enmity of the natural heart against God. 
But the longest time is not forever; and the best wild 
fruit of human nature always fells rotten to tin 
ground before the gathering season. 

Just as family cares were thickening round Peter 
Harvey, he met with severe and unforeseen losses. 
He was a man of sanguine temperament, soon de¬ 
pressed, and rash and reckless in his schemes ot 
recuperation. He fancied he saw a way to speedily 
retrieve his losses. It only involved him more and 
more. 

He was certainly unworthy of his wife Elizabeth; 
for he had never attained the wisdom of the “virtu¬ 
ous woman’s ” husband, whose heart “ safely trusted 
in her.” Only from his look and manner, never 
once from his words, did she gather that things were 
going wrong. Now she had always been severely 
economical. Her establishment had cost at least a 
fourth less than most houses of its elegant and fitting 
appearance. But straightway Elizabeth hinted that 
she could manage perfectly with one servant, and 
that sundry simplicities, quite compatible with health 
and comfort, might be immediately introduced into 
their table arrangements. 

That was the only occasion that Mr. Harvey ever 
spoke harshly to his wife. He rebuked her inter¬ 
ference. He scoffed at such paltry retrenchments. 
He straightway hired a boy to assist the maids with 
the knives and hoots, and that very evening he 
brought home a huge Chinese chest of .tea at twelve 
shillings a pound. 

Elizabeth was a wise woman. That night as she 
was storing the week’s washing in the linen-closet. 
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perhaps a few tears fell on the fresh garments. But 
she remembered a homely saying of her mother’s, 
“ that the cow was never brought home by the man 
pulling its head, and the woman its tail.” She had 
to obey her husband and to serve his best interests, 
too. So her quarterly allowance for dren went un¬ 
noticed into the housekeeping. She dropped her 
single glass of wine for dinner. That would save a 
whole bottle in a fortnight. She thought no more of 
a good teacher for her little girls, but quietly con¬ 
tinued to instruct them herself 

But nobody can save a man’s soul—or his fortune— 
against his will. Elizabeth soon became sorrowfully 
aware of new expenses that swallowed double the 
value of her meek savings. The wine went foster 
thjm ever, and Mr. Harvey repaired slowly and 
sulkily to his office in the morning, and often re¬ 
turned far too late for any plea of business. 

Alas, alas! but when moral declension can turn 
success and prosperity into an apple of Sodom, what 
fearful bitterness must it add to the sour cup of loss 
And sorrow! How sad when the character foils be¬ 
neath the fallen fortune! 

We have said before that Elizabeth Harvey was a 
wise woman. She gave no word to her wifely an¬ 
guish. Only she was glad with a bitter sweet glad¬ 
ness that her parents were gone from her before this 
trouble grew out of the very dependence and protec¬ 
tion for which her father had been so thankful for 
her sake. And she was thankful, oh, so thankful I 
that she knew One to whom she could tell her trou¬ 
bles without rending her heart anew by shaming the 
man that she loved so tenderly. 

The end came. Peter Harvey lay down to die in 
the prime of his days. He had shortened his own 
life. Well, he shrunk from seeing his boon com¬ 
panions. He said to his wife, “ I should have done 
better if I had taken your counsel.” Over and over 
again, he asked her to read her favorite hymn, 
“Jesus, lover of my soul.” He bade his boy to 
“mind his mother in everything;” and not long 
before he died he said to Elizabeth, “ I’ve no right to 
leave my widow and fatherless children to God; but 
He’ll take you nevertheless.” That was all. 

But it was enough for love, which can keep hope 
alive and strong on very scanty food. Nevertheless, 
when their children looked back, after long years, 
they remembered that it was on the day of their 
father’s death, and not in any of the troubles which 
came after, that their mother lost the last bloom of 
her beautiful youth. 

And thus Bhe came to sit in her widow’s cap in the 
twilight, thinking over all these things, as we first 
saw her. 

CHAPTER IL 

CICELY BROOK’S MODE OP HELPING X NEIGHBOR. 

RS. HARVEY was waiting for the arrival of a 
distant relative and a lawyer who had spent the 
whole of that day, and of many days before, in her dead 
husband’s office, and who had engaged to come that 


night, and bring her a final report of her pecuniary 
position. It was a dull waiting of fear, for she knew 
it was only a question of how bad matters would be. 

She roused herself from her revery at last, and 
lit the candle, for she only lit one, though there were 
three in readiness in the heavy old candelabra. The 
reaction of the mere act of rising made her feel una¬ 
ble to settle down again. She went out upon the 
stairs, looked into a bed-room, and then into the 
little breakfast parlor opening from the hull. 

There had been a light there for a long time, for 
her eldest child had not yet gone to bed, and this 
was the room where he learned his lessons. He was 
sitting at the table, with his feet tucked up on the 
rung of the chair—a delicate boy of about twelve, 
who looked almost transparent in his deep mourning. 
He started when his mother opened the door, for the 
house had been awfully soundless since the little ones 
retired. He was one of those children who are con¬ 
stantly getting into higher classes, almost against 
their teacher’s will, and at this instimt he was busy 
translating Homer pages beyond his appointed task. 
He knew nothing about coming trouble, and had 
private dreams of going to college in two or three 
.years’ time. 

“ George, dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, painfully struck 
by his pale, thin face, “ what has kept you so late 
with your books ? They should have been all put 
away long ago.” 

“ Oh, mother, I only wanted to know how Menel&u* 
and Paris got on in their duel. But I’ve done now.” 
He had been trying a few stanzas on his own account 
since he had ceased the translation. He did not 
mention these. 

“ It’s right for you to like your books well, my 
child,” said his mother, with her hand resting fondly 
on his shoulder. “ Still, there are other things beside 
books. It would be sad and wrong for you to pone 
over them till you hurt your health. Such learning 
does not make a really wise man. I should like to 
see you heartier and more active. You’ve had your 
own ways too much for these last few weeks, and it 
mustn’t be any longer. Go off to bed now, and wake 
up in the morning bright and early.” 

“ Oh, yon needn’t fuss about me, mother,” said the 
boy, with a boyish horror of anything like “ moddle- 
coddle,” which is often at least as strong in the fra¬ 
gile and studious, who require some of it, as in the 
hale and stout, who sometimes even seem to like it 
for a change. And with a good-night kiss he obeyed, 
and had scarcely gone before a sounding knock 
warned her to retreat to the best room and receive 
her dreaded guests. 

The lawyer looked the kindest of the two. The 
second cousin seemed hoarding his civilities like a 
man who is afraid lest such may be mistaken for pro¬ 
missory notes, payable at some future time. 

“ Well, madam,” the solicitor began, blandly, “ we 
have got through our work at last It seemed a very 
complicated matter when we began. But we have 
got through.” There he paused, and somehow poor 
Elizabeth suddenly and inoonseqaently remembered 
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• smooth-speaking old surgeon, who, in the days of 
her girlhood, had once performed a painful operation 
on her hand. 

“We hoped lor better things^ though,” said the 
second cousin, gloomily. 

“ Ay, to be sure we did,” the solicitor responded. 
“I am sorry to say, madam, that things might have 
been a great deal better.” 

“They couldn’t be worse,” decided the second 
eonsin, bluntly. 

“ Well, well, that’s hard to say,” interposed the law¬ 
yer, pitying the strained, worn face that he had known 
so fresh and bright. “ Of course, we will give you any 
details that you require. But the plain tact is there 
are no assets to speak of, and a good many debts.” 

Elizabeth sat silent for a moment, and then asked 
b a dry, harsh whisper, “ Do you mean there is no¬ 
thing even to pay the debts?” 

“Well, Fm afraid it amounts to that,” admitted 
the solicitor; “ there is little money owing to the 
estate, and there are really no effects except the 
good-will of the business, the stock—which is very 
l imi t ed —the lease of this house and the furniture, 
mod if they are all most favorably disposed of they 
will not cover the two thousand pounds, which it ap¬ 
pears must be paid out of the estate before the other 
creditors can claim anything.” 

This referred to the deceased merchant’s settlement 
on his wife, but the words had no meaning to her. 
She knew there had been certain legal processes gone 
through at her marriage, but she had never thought 
of them as securing her comfort amid the general 
rain. 8he had taken Peter Harvey “ for better for 
worse,” and had long made up her mind for the 
“worse” without dreaming of evading it. 

“ It’s very fortunate for you that Peter made so 
liberal a* provision,” said the second cousin, reproach¬ 
fully, for he was thinking. “She didn’t bring a 
penny with her; and I dare say she’s been extrava¬ 
gant, and all the poverty is her own fault.” 

The second cousin was of Mr. Harvey’s side of the 
boose. 

Elizabeth looked at him, half-mystified for the mo¬ 
ment, but just then memory gave one of its singular 
dives into the dark, and brought back the old mar¬ 
riage-settlement. 

“ Do you mean that the money meant for me takes 
precedence of the jnst debts ? ” she asked. 

“ Yea, indeed,” said the lawyer, “ the property set¬ 
tled on you at your marriage is regarded as yours, 
distinct from your husband’s.” 

“ It certainly don’t seem quite fair,” observed the 
second cousin, who had lent Mr. Harvey £20 on an 
LO.U. 

“ Is it mine to do what I like with ? ” Elizabeth 
inquired. 

“ It is yours,” returned the lawyer. “ The deed, 
whose draft I have, reserves to you power of absolute 
dhpesal. It is singularly brief, and, I should say, 
was m at the last moment, and was only intended 
Id be temporary, and then got left as it was.” 

“Just Peter’s way,” groaned the second cousin, 


with the inward addition, “She’ll get married again, 
and let the poor children go to ruin, or drift upon 
their father’s relations.” 

“ Then I can pay the debts with it; at least, so fbr 
as it will go/’ said Elizabeth, with a bright flush 
spreading over her wan face. 

“ She’s so unpractical that she thinks she and the 
children can live on air; she’ll expect us to keep the 
whole lot,” thought the second cousin again. 

“Why, madam,” said the lawyer, “deeds like this 
are actually made for the protection of wives and 
children in such contingencies as the present In 
this instance most of the creditors are wealthy men; 
and, considering the efforts your late husband has 
recently made to straighten his accounts, in spite of 
the great depression in his branch of business, I am 
sure they must all feel they have been honorably 
dealt with. You have no reason to indulge in tbs 
least feeling on their account” 

“ Certainly not,” said the second eonsin, briskly; 
“ men in a large way of business calculate on such 
losses. But I can understand your feelings, cousin, 
and after you have realized your property, which is 
really a very handsome provision, and some little 
time has elapsed—say three months or so—you might 
quietly pay any smaller sums that may be due in any 
private way. As you are not obliged to pay any, I 
don’t suppose any one could interfere with you pay¬ 
ing who you like. A small debt is a greater loss te 
some people than a larger one to others. If I had a 
little free cash just now, I ought to be taking my 
poor little pale children for a breath of fresh air.” 

“ Mrs. Harvey must not be allowed to pledge her¬ 
self to anything in such a sudden way as this,” said 
the lawyer, peremptorily. “The sum she can claim 
is by no means more than sufficient'for a very simple 
maintenance of herself and her young family.” 

“ But I cannot touch it, it is not mine,” protested 
Elizabeth, repeating her words to every argument 
that they brought forward, till, at last, they rose and 
said it was time for them to depart; they would not 
go into any papers to-night, and there need be no 
hurry—she would think better of it when she bad 
a little time for quiet consideration. 

Elizabeth lighted them to the door, and said good¬ 
night mechanically, and then returned past the par¬ 
lor, and went on to her own solitary bed-room. 
There were no sounds but the weird sounds of silence, 
the clock ticking on the stair, the flicker of the can¬ 
dle, the river lazily lapping the terrace below. She 
had a curious disembodied feeling. She lifted a chair 
and set it down sharply to wake herself. 

Her soul turned a forlorn gaze over the dead level 
of the long-past years. What had there been in 
them to train her for tills conflict? Marked decisions 
and active efforts had never come among her duties. 

It had been hers to submit, to persuade, to endure. 
How could that prepare her for this? Ah, Eliza¬ 
beth, the tender Father—God—knew best, and the 
patient doing of one duty can never unfit for the 
brave doing of another! 

“ Why should you giye iMip?” aaked the Temp- 
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ter. “Who would do as much for you? These credit¬ 
ors would not have been paid up as well as they are 
but for your caring and sparing. If you had been 
but a hired housekeeper all these years* you would 
have had something of your own; why should you 
have nothing because you have been more than a 
housekeeper* have given more than faithful service* 
have strained your very soul in this behoof?” 

“ You are going to plunge yourself into a poverty 
you don’t understand,” the Tempter went on* “ not 
such a poverty as your aunt Mary’s, with even her 
little pension of thirty pounds. She used to say that 
she knew her cloth, and cut her coat accordingly; 
but what cloth at all Will you have ? You will be as 
badly off as your mother’s old charwoman* who 
worked from six on Monday morning till twelve on 
Saturday night, and was very glad of an extra loaf or 
blanket from the parish. What can you do for a 
living? How much are people paid for needle-work, 
and what would your drawings fetch? What will 
you do with children ? You’ll sink to the lowest, 
and then fall sick and die, and they’ll be turned into 
the street. It’s only the common lot of such as they’ll 
become. And when they’re in workhouses and jails, 
a disgrace to themselves and a curse to soeiety* shall 
you have done the world a service ? Why should 
you fancy that you and your children will be above 
the ordinary temptations that come to destitution? 
You are on a level with the rest of humanity, and 
only need the same candle to reveal the same dark 
places in your hearts.” (The devil’s best lies are 
made of half-truths.) * 

“Two thousand pounds,” pursued the beguiling 
voice, whispering at the poor wrung mother-heart, 
“ why, you could go and settle in the country, and 
live the quiet life that has been your ideal in these 
latter days of anxiety and moil and terror. You 
can live near some endowed school for the benefit of 
your dear, frail, clever son ” (and against the blank 
wall of the chamber the Tempter conjured a phan¬ 
tasm of the child, with his transparent hands, bend¬ 
ing over his books in the yellow candle-light). 
“Then, between scholarships and exhibitions and 
such like, you need have no fear for his future. 
Verily likely your boy will be a great man, and will 
be able to pay off old scores quite easily, with some¬ 
thing over to the people for waiting. And you can 
bring up your little girls at your own side, and, well- 
kept and well-bred, you need be under no stress of 
fear for their establishment in life. You will be poor 
enough, but you will be genteel, and not lack friends. 
You will have leisure, and you will be able to do so 
much good among the villagers. You may become a 
spiritual Lady Bountiful.” 

The Tempter seemed tnggingat her heart—tempters 
are generally very eager and exigent—and the Some¬ 
th in g that should have answered him seemed to 
Elizabeth to stand far off* silent, with reproachful 
gaze. 

Seemed, we say. 

For who was it that upheld her, as with one strong 
shudder* like the shaking off of a physical weight. 


she crossed the room to the ebony bureau* whose 
every pigeon-hole she had learned by heart during 
the last few days. There was but one which she had 
not looked through lately. It was the farthest to the 
right* and it held a single yellow deed. 

It was her marriage settlement. With other papers* 
it had returned to her husband’s hands* on the death 
of her father, who had been sole trustee. It should 
have been in other custody* but these were simple 
people* who avoided legal interference as much as 
possible, and the new solicitor had only seen an old 
draft copy. 

As she drew it forth, a little withered flower fell 
out and dropped to the ground. An orange-flower. 
The document had never been opened since the time 
of bridal-trappings. 

She clutched it in her hands* as if to hold it away 
from some unseen Presence that might grasp it from 
her. She looked round the room. There was no 
fire in the grate, bright with its summer polish. 
There was no tinder-box on its usual stand, the negli¬ 
gent servant had forgotten to place one there. “ May 
not this be a check sent from Providence to curb 
you ?” the Tempter began again. 

She threw the deed behind tA bars of the fireplace, 
and thrust the candle through them. How hard it 
was to get rid of that thick parchment! What a 
many opportunities it gave the Tempter to whisper, 
“It is not too late yet!” But she only thrust the 
candle further in. It would not have cost her bo 
much had it been her own hand. Before the deed 
was ashes the whole candle was used, and it was in 
utter darkness that sho dropped upon her bed, with 
one convulsive sob— 

“My God, thou hast saved me from myself!” 

Let those who toss sleepless or dream-haunted in 
their troubles try one safe recipe before they resort 
to the baleful poppy. Let them walk straight into 
the darkness of their woe, and grapple with its worst 
phantom. Let them make their souls wholesomely 
weary with active exercise in the fresh air of God’s 
precepts and promises. We nearly all sleep soundly 
in the midnight of our tribulation, when God’s rod 
has struck us so sharply that we forget to beat our¬ 
selves with our little prickB. It is in the twilight 
afterward, the hour of dim forms and nameless 
shadows, of doubt and weakness* that we lie moaning 
and staring. 

That night Elizabeth Harvey slept like the dead. 

She did not wake till she heard her servant’s foot¬ 
step on the stair, and pleasant familiar sounds of life 
on the terrace beneath. She woke slowly. Her soul 
seemed to have a long way to return. 

She bathed her face and tidied her hair. She re¬ 
membered what she had done, and was glad she had 
done it. But she was glad with a humble joy. For 
she feared she could not do it again. 

Then she went to her boy’s room. She passed her 
serving damsel in the passage, and spoke cheerfully 
to her. 

George was already up and dressed, and at his 

books again. It smote her to see i 
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“Put them away, dear/’ she said, “I want to talk 
to too. I have something to tell yon. You are my 
right-hand man now, you know, George.” 

The boy pressed up to her, half fondling, half 
proud. 

" You wont mind when I tell you that we are very 
poor now, George.” 

His face fell a little, for the college was uppermost 
in his mind. Scarcely daring to look at him, his 
mother hurried on. " We shall have to leave our 
dear old house and go away somewhere else, and we 
shall all have to work very hard and go without 
many things that we like, at least for* the present 
You'll be my brave boy, and help me all you can by 
being bright and cheerful, wont you, George ? Then 
I shall not mind anything else.” 

It troubled her that he stood so quiet It need 
not life hangs before children like the sheet of a 
magic lantern, and as each new view supplants the 
last, the last is forgotten, and the present one seems 
the prettiest But there are some scenes that return 
often. The college will come back to little George’s 
longing fancy, but never mind, at present it is blotted 
out for quite a new and fascinating design composed 
of notes of interrogation. Poverty meant that they 
most leave this house, said his mother. Where would 
they go? Would it be into the ooontry? George 
only hoped it would be away from the river. He 
had never liked that. As a baby, he had cried when 
taken to the windows overlooking it, and though 
brave enough in every other respect, for as frail as he 
was, he was still frightened to be in a boat George 
rather wished the new borne might be farther east, 
somewhere deeper in that great, unmeasurable wilder- 
aen of bricks and mortar, on whose margin he had 
hovered once or twice, and in whose mysterious pre¬ 
cincts his imagination played at a perpetual Arabian 
Nights. 

She fended she guessed his thoughts. "As God 
wills that we shall be poor, He will take care of us,” 
the said, gently. " He will give us all we need. He 
will teach you Himself, my Geordic, as you are not 
able to go to school any more.” 

“ School I ” Why, George felt already far beyond 
dksi elementary formula. It is not from his first 
glimpse of practical life that any healthily made boy 
recoils to his books. 

When the lawyer next saw Elizabeth he thought 
that she had become quite .reconciled to her small, 
•ore provision, she looked so calm and happy. He 
was very angry when she told him what she had done. 
That came of clients keeping their papers in their 
own hands, he said. He told her that her rashness 
need not inevitably stand good. It might be a fair 
case for an equitable settlement if there was anybody 
to take it up. But he was a kindly-hearted man, and 
appreciated her motives, though his admiration found 
its only expression in blame and grumbling, and he 
indignantly repudiated the widow’s only suggestion 
that the creditors need not know the sacrifice she had 
made. 

He told them. And they each and all said, " Well, 


it was really fair that a mao’s own should suffer first 
in his misfortunes. Still, not many women would 
have done as Mrs. Harvey had, and they honored 
her for it.” Apart, Mr. B., whose debt was thirty 
pounds, said that if he was Mr. C., whose claim was 
four hundred, he should be ashamed to take it all, 
that he should, a rich man, keeping two carriages 
and three hunters, and giving away ever so much in 
subscriptions to charities. In Mr. R’s opinion, Mr. 
C. should only take half, and think himself well off 
to have got that But it never struck Mr. B. to set 
the example by commuting his own claim to fifteen 
pounds. 

Mr. C., on the other hand, observed that for his 
part he thought the widow had behaved like a heroine, 
and that certainly something should be done for her. 
He had heard some whisper about commuting their 
claims. He did not think that would be pleasing to 
a lady of her highly independent .mind. But she 
should not be allowed to want, and. her children 
should be looked after in some way. Hje. could not 
do it himself, he lived so far from London, but he 
could trust the two next largest creditors—Mr. A. 
and Mr. D.—to do everything that was right and 
considerate. 

Mr. A. thought her rather a fool for her pains. 
Didn’t believe she’d have done it unless she’d got 
some money put away safe somewhere. 

Mr. D. was always very busy. Thought a man 
had a right to his own, without the burden of any 
moral obligations to the person who paid it to him. 
But was ready to do what he could. Would give his 
five pound if a subscription was organized. 

The creditors all received their money, and they 
all made their professions, but everybody’s business, 
as usual, proved to be nobody’s, and they each passed 
on their way and forgot all about it. 

All but one. There was a poor old maid, a Miss 
Brook, who had earned a scanty living as agent for 
some of Peter Harvey’s goods, among his poorer out¬ 
lying customers. A small sum, something like six 
| pounds, had been due to her for commission. She 
had trusted to it for her rent, and when its payment 
first seemed doubtful, she had gone to the Harveys’ 
solicitor, and pleaded her peculiar case and her great 
poverty very forcibly. He had engaged that she 
should not suffer much in any event. Finally, of 
course, Miss Brook was paid in full. She gave one 
or two inarticulate grunts as she took the money. 
She had to pay it all over to her landlord that very 
evening. • 

Next day she "took the liberty,” in her own 
phrase, of calling on Mrs. Harvey. She was a tall, 
gaunt woman with bushy eyebrows and wispy bonnet- 
strings, and she carried a great gingham umbrella, 
which she clasped about its waist 

" If there’s anything to do that I can help you in, 
I’ll do it,” she said, fiercely, with a frown. “ I’m 
used to most things.” 

" It is really very good of you,” said Mrs. Harvey, 
with grateful sincerity (whereupon the old maid 
frowned fiercer than at first). The fact is, there are 
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bo many things to do, that I scarcely know where to 
begin.” 

“You’ll have to get lodgings and to pack,” ob¬ 
served Miss Brook, with a decisive definiteness that 
was more strengthening and comforting than any 
amount of wordy sympathy. “ I can help in that 
I know all about lodgings, and having ’em got into 
good order before you go in, and all that I won’t be 
put upon by landlords—I know ’em.” 

Grim Miss Brook had neither silver nor gold to 
give, but she had all her own hard-earned experience 
of life, and all the courage that she had learned in 
her loneliness. She helped Mrs. Harvey greatly, by 
being the first to name every necessary hard fact It 
did not seem so cruel after she had spoken of it as a 
matter-of-course. 

“Don’t you go and be afraid of living in very 
lowly places,” she said. “There’s no need to be. 
There’s good and bad of all Borts in them as well as 
everywhere, only there’s more of both. While you’ve 
got to be a poor woman, my dear, be one, and don’t 
break your back with straining to be anything else. 
Keep as close in everything as you can, that you may 
have the more to spare in bread and beef; for thaf s 
blood and bone to the children. There’s all sorts of 
nice clean places cheap enough for the poorest. 
Little old cottages belonging to monthly nurses, and 
watchmen, and the like. I’ll soon look out and find 
j6 u one.” 

She did. It was in a mean, broken up, old street, 
just at the beginning of the Mile End Road. The 
lodgings were two tiny rooms with sloping roofs and 
projecting windows. The stairs were narrow and 
cracked. But the place was respectable, and the 
rough, cheerful landlady—forewoman at a neighbor¬ 
ing laundry—was quite prepared to re-whitewash, 
mend broken panes, etc., at Miss Brook’s suggestion. ! 

The very extremity of the change made it easier 
to be borne. It was like going out into a new 
country. 

“ You’ll never repent it, my dear,” frowned Miss 
Brook, “ there’s nobody about here that knew you 
before, to be breaking your heart with their pity. 
It’ll go quite the other way. The woman of the 
house says she can see you’re the thorough lady, and 
so will the other folks, and that will put you on your 
mettle to keep yourself up. Ah, my dear, Cicely 
Brook knows by experience, that one way of life is 
about as good as another, if you look at it right down 
to its bottom.” 

Mrs. Harvey took aVay but little j>f her furniture. 
In her determination to pay all the debts possible, 
she let it all go. And the debts were paid. A glo¬ 
rious and comfortable conclusion which enabled her 
to endure the sight of the second cousin’s wife 
cheapening her own dear mother’s treasured stock of 
lace. The second cousin and his wife were very 
punctual at the sale, and carried off a good many of 
the little.Harvey’s toys for nothing, because “it was 
such a pity to leave them where they might be kicked 
about and destroyed.” However, as they did not 
plunder Hatty Harvey’s armless doll, or her Sister 
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Hilly’s broken kaleidoscope, lira. Harvey forgave 
them, these oldest playthings being the more par¬ 
ticular personal favorites. 

CHAPTER IH. 

m MILE END. 

O when they “moved” to Mile End, it was with 
the servant’s bed, an old couch, a damaged crib, 
a few cane chain, a painted table and a dozen pieces 
of willow-pattern crockery. Elizabeth saved the 
block silhouettes of her parents and husband, but her 
portrait in'oil was sold, in a lot with the initialled 
silver, and the family crest in wools. Some furniture 
dealer bought them all. Well, it is pleasant and hon¬ 
orable to have family heirlooms and specialties, but 
sometimes it is even more honorable to have lost them! 

And after all, the little slanting rooms did not look 
so bad. They had a few green plants for the win¬ 
dow-sill, and a bit of red glazed cotton for a curtain. 
They put the willow-pattern china on the mantel¬ 
piece, the dish in the middle, and the plates at the 
side, with the cups and saucers in front, just as the 
Sdvres set had stood in the cabinet in the old home. 
They hung up the silhoueiies f and George’s common 
bedroom book-shelves, on which they ranged their 
Bibles and Prayer-books, and a few old favorite 
volumes, which they had been able to keep partly 
because they were so old and worn. And then the 
two little girls clapped their hands and said it was 
“ as good as a game.” 

But George was quieter, and his mother’s heart 
was yearning tenderly over her boy. What did all 
this mean for his future? Ah, me, she knew that it 
meant that he must take to hard, early toil—he, poor 
lad, young, half-trained, innocent, must mix with 
rude, rough, vulgar people, and either break in such 
a fierce crucible or pass through it, leaving behind 
something of his own. Then, again, how, oh, how, 
was she to tell her child that he must find out some 
way by which to earn a few shillings a week, and 
must not mind hard, dirty hands, and coarse, soiled 
clothes ? Miss Brook never hinted at this. She 
feared to touch the torn tendrils of the mother heart. 
This was a winepress which the good woman had not 
trodden herself. And to Elizabeth it seemed harder 
to bear than to put that document into the fire as she 
had done. The widow had not yet proved the 
blessed truth that when we take one determined step 
on the steep ladder of righteousness and self-sacrifice, 
that God himself comes and lifts us over many suc¬ 
ceeding rungs. 

She never needed to speak to George on the sub¬ 
ject. He spoke first. The boy had not been learn¬ 
ing nothing in these few weeks since he had left 
school. He had fathomed what poverty meant, that 
it meant one did not get food and clothing without 
knowing exactly what they cost, and where the money 
came from. 

“Mother,” said he, in the twilight of that veTy 
first evening, amid their pathetic novelties, “you 
always said I read writing well, didn’t you?” 
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•Yet, dear/’ she answered, wondering. 

“I could always make out the queer handwritings 
that came to father, couldn’t I?” he asked again. 

“Yes, dear, often better than we could ourselves,” 
ahe said. 

“ Do yon know that they hire boys to read writing 
in printing offices ? ” he inquired. 

“Yes, I know they do,” she replied, with a jump 
of the heart 

“I used to know the reading boy at the Apollo Press, 
which I passed on my way to school,” George went 
on. “I never spoke to him, but I always saw him. 
He was a nice, decent-looking fellow. * Somebody 
told me his father had been a dissenting minister.” 
A pause. Then suddenly, “ Mother, a reading boy 
is wanted by a printer just round in the main street, 
hoe. Will you let me go ? ” 

“ Do yon think he would take you, darling ? ” she 
asked, in fond, unreasoning despair. 

“Iknow he will,” said George, proudly. “I’ve 
lean in already and spoken to him. He gave me a 
paper to try me, and I read it right off without a 
blunder, and he said I’d do finely. But I said I must 
•peak to you first. He’d give me six shillings a week 
w begin.” 

“ I suppose you must go, George,” she said, with a 
nails that would not be sad. 

He jumped up and kissed her. He was quite as 
happy as he could have been had he won the first 
prise for Latin verse. 

Now, in the earlier days of her poverty, before her 
erenght weakened and her hands grew unsteady 
llias Brook had got her living by waistcoat making. 
U was not so very badly paid in those days, when 
domestic service absorbed so much female labor, and 
machines were unknown. Miss Brook advised Mrs. 
Harvey to try it. She could get her work from her 
own old employers, and she would teach her and help 
her till ahe was able to give full satisfaction. Eliza¬ 
beth was only too glad to follow her advice. 

It may be remembered that Elizabeth’s worthy 
mother had spoken as if the good education her 
dmghter had received would stand between her and 
want, and it mjty be superciliously thought that it 
most have utterly failed her before she was reduced 
to such an humble resource as this. Not so. Eliza¬ 
beth could have kept a school, and a good one, and 
•he poss es s ed capital to start with. But she did not 
She could have gone out teaching. But she wisely 
inferred anything that kept her at her own hearth, 
sod gave her own little girls the benefit of her so- 
ddy and instruction. And do you suppose there 
was any one part of her education which did not help 
her now? Was it not her well-disciplined mind 
which made her such a quick learner that Miss Brook 
held up her hands in astonishment ? Did not her 
•kffl. in delicate needlework stand her in good stead 
when it enabled her to throw herself into the gap 
caased by some sick embroideresset at the very mo- 
oat when a large fancy order was driving her em- 
flayer to despair? Was her drawing quite thrown 
»w*y f when at last new patterns were suddenly 
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I wanted, and she revealed that she could supply them, 
although she had not been prepared to starve till that 
genteel work came in her way, and although that 
genteel work not being very constant or trustworthy, 
she contentedly returned to her stitching in its in¬ 
tervals. 

All her rare gifts of economy and " household 
good ” found worthy service now. She could make 
wholesome and dainty dishes at less cost than her 
neighbors’ unsavory messes. These neighbors were 
not unwilling to learn of her either, for she was no 
despised " French madam,” suspected of frogs and 
grass. She could also teach her own little girls. She 
knew, too, the most effective and simplest modes of 
cleanliness. 

Do not think that her life was all sunshine. 

It takes an inward struggle before eyes that have 
been used to rich carpets shine contentedly on bare 
boards. (And bare boards continued the fashion 
with the Harveys for many a day, for even when 
little odd prosperities came to them Elizabeth would 
not spend any perceptible soma on luxuries until they 
had made a little hoard against a possible time of 
sickness and adversity). And it takes a great Strugs 
gle for a delicately-bred lady to accept that it is her 
duty to God and man to go out bare-handed, and 
store her one pair of gloves for Sunday wear. And 
it tak^e a greater struggle still for a mother to pass in 
and out among words and scenes which she would 
die to keep from her children’s ears, and yet to be¬ 
lieve that God’s angels close their wings over them 
and shat them in from harm. 

Neither think that her life had no galas. 

There was a genuine merriment in their Saturday 
evening marketing, with sometimes a penny over for 
a bunch of flowers or a brace of ruddy apples. [N.B.— 
No apples are so good as those which must be di¬ 
vided.] The tradespeople were always in a good 
humor when that little family came in. Hatty had 
a pet cat in every shop she frequented, and the gro¬ 
cer’s wife always lent Milly the Youth’* Magazine be¬ 
fore it was two months old. 

They had two or three "whole” holidays in a 
year, fixing them for the whole family when George 
got his. When the weather was wet they went to 
the British Museum, and when it was fine they some¬ 
time got as far as Epping Forest, and brought home 
bundles of roots, and pine-cones to make fancy bas¬ 
kets to plant them in. Elizabeth never forgot the 
glad uplifting of her heart when their good landlady 
came to the door to wish them "good luck” on the 
very first of these excursions, and added that George 
" didn’t look as if he needed change of air nowadays, 
for he was a sight fatter and rosier than when he first 
came.” Elizabeth knew that it was true. 

And the Sabbath was always snch a blessed day in 
Hie little home—when they went to church together, 
and read the Bible aloud and sang hymns, and had 
nothing to think about except how God loved them 
all, and made them love one another. That was the 
time when Elizabeth’s soul sat down at its Father’s 
feet On other days a care for the far future would 
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sometimes crop up among her very thankfulness for 
present mercies. But on that holy day her heart had 
leisure to note how the sunshine of God's promises 
shimmers all down the vistas of life, and is overhead 
always, even when the boughs are so thick and dark 
as to obscure it for a while. On that day, too, her 
heart had time to get nearer the inner hearts of her 
children, and somehow, the more utterly she loved 
them, the stronger she felt to trust them to His care 
who had brought her through her own “ crooked 
place,” and turned its wilderness into water-springs. 

“ Fll tell you what it is, Mrs. Harvey,” said Miss 
Brook, as they once walked home from evening ser¬ 
vice together, with George and his two sisters in 
front, “ you paid a high price for your independence, 
but it has turned out a good bargain for every one of 
you; and, mark my words, it will be the best fortune 
you could leave your children. You'll see if it isn't” 

So shall we. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A CONTRAST. 

ESPITE the manifold trials of her hard-work¬ 
ing, poverty-stricken widowhood, Mrs. Harvey 
might have been almost as happy as she had ever 
been in her life, but for her children. They were 
good children, and she had faith that God could pre¬ 
serve them in the path where He had placed them. 
But, just.as we often feel that we may trust His 
providence that our bread and water shall be sure, 
yet trouble sorely whether He will always grant us 
milk and butter, so Mrs. Harvey grieved lest they 
should lose the dainty, delicate ways of her own 
youth, and of their former position. They were 
different now from those around them, although they 
were no richer. But would they be as different ten 
or twenty years hence ? She could bear it for George. 
He was older than the girls, and more formed already, 
and, with his present fund of information, and his 
thirst for more, she had little reason to fear his fall¬ 
ing into the coarse pleasures that degraded too many 
about him. The mother had a curiously boundless 
faith in her boy. It had been the habit of her life, 
as well as the instinct of her nature, to look up to 
the stronger sex. There might not have been very 
much in either her father or husband to justify it, 
but the ease and happiness with which some of the 
strongest and noblest women reverence and obey very 
ordinary men, is one of the sweetest and most touch¬ 
ing hints of woman’s true place. Elisabeth was one 
of those women who see in men not only all they are, 
but all they ought to be. It may be fairly discussed 
whether such reverence is not more honorable and 
wholesome to her who gives, and him who takes, 
than the modern feminine consciousness of “purify¬ 
ing and elevating influence.” 

It was about her daughters that Mrs. Harvey pon¬ 
dered. She taught them and lived with them, but 
not all her maternal anxieties had worried her into 
any unnatural shutting up. Among the visions of 
her own youth, she remembered several “come¬ 


down ” genteel people, friendless and antedated, with 
bloodless frees and ghostly tones. To her sensible 
judgment this horror was greater than any other. 
Better that Hatty and Milly should grow up red- 
handed, bouncing and cockneyfied! And yet it 
seemed such a pity! 

To tell the truth it was Hatty that troubled her 
most—Hatty, who was always spoken of up and down 
the lowly street as “the young lady.” Unless Hatty 
belied her promise, she would be a beauty. The 
rough, outspoken neighbors said so to her free. It 
was a comfort to poor Mrs. Harvey that Hatty did 
not seem to care much either way. 

Little brown Milly was in no danger of flattery here. 
Her angular figure and white face were mere foils to 
her sister's lithe form, sweet-pea complexion, and 
blue eyes. Hatty's charms were those which appealed 
readily to uninstructed eyes, while it required deeper 
physiognomists than those poor neighbors to appre¬ 
ciate Milly's noble head, and grave dark eyes. It 
was the same with their characters. There were 
times when Mrs. Harvey, in her vexation, was almost 
ready to say within herself that her eldest daughter's 
very beauty and graces, physical and moral, must 
have something innately vulgar in them, they were 
of such a sort to command popular notice and ap¬ 
plause. She was an universal baby lover. Had 
creches been the fashion in that day, she might have 
been said to be as good as a crfeche in the locality. 
She was always leading home some lost child, or 
volunteering the charge of some infant. Whenever 
Hatty was missing, she was to be found in the local 
dairy, where there were twins. She could keep a 
dozen children amused, for she had an endless fund 
of “ stories,” such being mere recapitulations of the 
ways of life.in her old home, which Hatty grew to 
regard as the fairy land which it seemed to her 
auditors. Milly Harvey was of quite another dis¬ 
position. She made few friends among the neigh¬ 
bors, shrank from children, and rarely entered a 
stranger's room, however invited, and spoke so seldom 
to anybody but her mother and George, that she was 
in little danger of catching the colloquialisms which 
infected Hatty’s speech, and shocked her mother. 

Hatty was also what is called “clever at her 
needle.” Yet it was not she, but Milly, who went 
down the patient stitches of the family darning and 
sewing, and was offener and oftener trusted with a 
straight seam in what they called “ mamma’s pay- 
work.” But Hatty could put a ribbon across a bon¬ 
net, and a flower upon the ribbon, in the right way. 
She became an authority and a benefactress at Whit¬ 
suntide and Boxing-day. Hatty's idea of beauty was 
gayety of color and fulness of form. And for either 
of these she was ready to despise soundness of ma¬ 
terial or neatness of workmanship. Mrs. Harvey's 
own quiet taste had descended to Milly, after whom 
the boys in the street would sometimes call “ Quaker.” 
But Mrs. Harvey’s prim purchases always grew smart 
the moment Hatty put them on. And horror of 
horrors, the dairy wife, out of gratitude for her kind¬ 
ness to the twins, presented Hatty with a pinchbeck 
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brooch, which Hatty herself had admired in a shop 
window! 

“ Never yon mind,” said sage Miss Brook, on some 
occasion which had brought out an expression of the 
mother’s anxiety; “ God made gay cockatoos, as well 
as sweet nightingales and useful hens. You’ve not 
got to fuss yourself about what isn’t in Hatty, but to 
find out what is, and make the best of that God has 
got a use for the very ways that puzzle you, so long 
as the devil doesn’t get ’em first And mark me, 
Mrs. Harvey, your wise-like Milly, who is safe from 
most of Hatty’s dangers, will have other hard passes 
of her own, of the sort that’s too narrow for any hand 
to help her in, except an angel’s.” 

• The truth was Hatty was lonely in her own home. 
There is a great deal of that loneliness even in the 
most united and loving families. And, while we 
have always much sympathy for the genius who goes 
ahead of his fellows, too many of us simply slight 
and contemn the simple lowly nature that is left 
farthest behind. Could Mrs. Harvey but have known 
it, she had conferred a priceless boon on Hatty by the 
act of unconscious heroism, which had changed the 
level of her children’s lives. Hatty was not a girl to 
be improved by what is called “ education.” She was 
far too sweet^natured to have become pedantic, which 
is the revenge that some shallow minds take for 
being sown with too heavy a crop. But she would 
have been disheartened. Only her beauty and grace 
would have saved her from constantly filling the de¬ 
moralizing place of universal inferior, and these 
would naturally have assumed undue proportions in 
her eyes. In cultivated society her companions 
would, too frequently, not have been of the highest 
type. In a word, unless her mother had possessed 
the uncommon judiciousness to see and counteract 
these temptations, Hatty would probably have become 
an idle, gossiping, sentimental, fine lady. And Mrs. 
Harvey had no claim to uncommon judiciousness; 
except, perchance, that greatest claim of all, the will 
and the power to do the plain right thing, which is, 
after all, the imperial sword that can cut through all 
Gordian knots of social difficulty. In the present 
instance it had placed Hatty where her powers of 
lowly kindliness and helpfulness came to the front, 
and given her friends whose roughness and igno¬ 
rance were not necessarily connected with any 
moral taint, and who honestly respected and admired 
her. 

Naturally enough, as time passed on, the household 
means increased. The day of sickness and adversity, 
carefully provided for, did not come. George rose 
rapidly in his printing-office, and expressed no wish 
to leave it. Often his mother almost hinted that he 
might procure some kind of counting-house work 
with shorter hours and a healthier atmosphere. For, 
faugh be was certainly far stronger than he had ever 
see m ed likely to be in his earlier boyhood, he was 
rfffl a slender, delicate lad, who grew very fast, had a 
appetite, and a strange inclination for abnor- 
long and rapid walks. As for Milly, she had 
proved such an apt pupil, under her mother’s sole 


tuition, that she was presently in oonstant work as 
designed to a small manufactory near, and only 
needed to fill np her short leisure with the less re¬ 
munerative stitching. 44 It was no trouble to teach 
her, except that she soon got beyond me,” Mrs. Har¬ 
vey would say fondly, “ and that’s always the way 
with the good scholars.” 

So they were able to leave their old rickety lodg¬ 
ings, and take a quaint, ancient four-roomed cdttage 
down a quiet "Providence Place” hard by. This 
removal was not so easy as the last one had been, for 
of late they had odd shillings to invest from time to 
time, and the product of these, joined to the inven¬ 
tion and ingenuity that they had all learned when 
there was no money to spend, made the new home 
look a very bright, snug place. Hatty filled the two 
tiny parlor windows with flowers, mostly raised from 
seeds or sickly shoots bestowed upon her by some of 
her friends. 

44 If you wouldn’t buy the red carpet that I chose, 
and look grave when I put on my red ribbons, you 
can’t object to the red in my flowers!” she said. 
“’Twasn’t me that made the geraniums! ” 

There was real housekeeping for Hatty now,-and 
Hatty did it. She scrubbed down the whole house 
once a week. She went down on her 'knees at six 
o’clock in the morning and whitened the tiny court¬ 
yard in front of the door. She kept the windows so 
clean that you couldn’t see there was glass in them. 
And yet, in her own homely phrase, "she was not 
above” keeping friends with people who were con¬ 
tent to five in a constant 44 muddle.” 

“ You may be as particular as you like with your 
own ways,” she said , 44 but you needn’t be so over¬ 
particular with other people’s. And there’s no use 
in disliking dirt so much that yon can’t even clean 
it up.” 

Otoe thing Mrs. Harvey fervently desired, for all 
her children, that they might be God’s children as 
well as hers. They had been brought up in a very 
different atmosphere to that of her own youth. They 
had lived under the warm shelter of a life to whom 
God, and Saviour, and eternity, and duty, were much 
more real than any material realities. And yet Mrs. 
Harvey’s keen maternal sympathies could feel that 
they were all just what she had once been. She 
could bring them up in the courts of the Lord, but 
her hand could not raise for them the veil of the holy 
of holies. Only God Himself could do that And 
the mother prayed and hoped. Her noble-minded, 
right-feeling George, her patient, thoughtful Milly, 
often seemed so near, so near. Theirs was the nature 
that can of itself appreciate so much of religion, 
from its side of moral and spiritual beauty. Milly 
was one of those who delight to clothe themselves in 
bands of straitest discipline. She had her morning 
and evening portions, her regular tunes, when her 
mother noticed that she sought solitude. Her favorite 
religious reading lay among books which were not 
then so popular as they have since become—writings 
of old Anglican divines, whose solemn precepts, 
clothed in stately English, had an echo as of a 
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Gregorian chant pealing down the tinted sunlight of 
an old cathedral. Mrs. Harvey sometimes found 
scraps of her daughter’s writing, such as sets of “Re¬ 
solutions for the New Year,” or “Rules for daily 
devotion.” It was actually these which dampened 
her hopes. They were of “ the letter which killeth,” 
rather than “ the spirit which m&keth alive.” They 
were full of self-education and self-mortification, but 
they never once reached the true Christian idea of 
self-sacrifice. Their very asceticism and discipline 
were the mere self-indulgence of such a nature as 
Milly’s. Mrs. Harvey sorrowfully owned that her 
darling was still on the wrong side of that mysterious 
line which divides the natural from the spiritual 
man—that she had not yet passed through Leviticus 
to the glorious Gospel of Christ. 

And still Hatty seemed so much farther off. She 
read her Bible—the historical books and the Revela¬ 
tion. She seldom read anything else on Sundays. 
Hatty was no great reader at any time. On Sundays 
she would go about singing, “ Oh, that will be joy¬ 
ful,” or, “There is a land of pure delight,” instead of 
the “ Poor Mary Anne,” and the “ No, we never men¬ 
tion her,” which she was given to lilt on week-days. 
It was a peculiarity of Hatty that she always sang 
sad songs and joyful hymns. Hymns had always 
been easy lessons to Hatty, while catechism had only 
represented tears and failure. She had been first 
tried with Watts’s “Mother’s Catechism,” and had got 
on well through the simple facts at the beginning, 
and there stuck. She had been tried with the 
“Shorter Catechism,” and the Church Catechism 
afterward, for Mrs. Harvey’s creed was truly catholic 
in its breadth. In the first Hatty knew the first an¬ 
swer. “ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to en¬ 
joy Him forever j” and in the second she could reply 
to two questions, “ What is your name?” and “What 
is your duty toward your neighbor ? ” That last sub¬ 
ject she learned like magic in one Sunday afternoon, 
and neverforgot it, and became greatly addicted to 
quote it in conversation. Mrs. Harvey was sorely 
afraid that her Hatty would be one of those good- 
natured, Utterly careless people, whose status for time 
and for eternity is one of the sorest problems with 
many thoughtful people. 

But He who brings the last to be first, and perfects 
His wisdom in the mouths of babes and sucklings, 
had ruled otherwise. Among these Harvey children, 
the first plain active decision for Ged ijras destined to * 
come from this perplexing Hatty. 

CHAPTER Y. 

HATTY DECIDES. 

T was a bright, dancing June morning; George 
was at his office—Millicent was out, taking home 
some of her patterns. Mrs. Harvey was at her needle¬ 
work, and Hatty was sitting at a side table, Bhelling 
peas from a wooden bowl into a willow-pattern vege¬ 
table dish. She wore a piece of washed red ribbon in 
her hair, and a house-apron of bright-green print, 
with a frill at the bottom. 


“ Mother,” she said, rather suddenly, “you wouldn’t 
mind me being a member at Zion Chapel, would you? 
—I want to.” 

It must be explained that Mrs. Harvey and Milly 
attended church, and then kept house together. As 
George chose to go all across London to hear a cele¬ 
brated preacher, Hatty was obliged to go alone, and 
had got into the habit of attending Zion Chapel, 
where most of the neighbors went, who attended 
divine worship at alL 

Mrs. Harvey stuck her needle in her work. “You 
know I regard all Christian sects as aisles in the same 
house of God, my dear,” she said. “ And I shall 
thank our Father very much if He has given you the 
right to call yourself the follower of Him. I feared 
you didn’t think very seriously of these solemn mat¬ 
ters, Hatty.” 

“ I don’t see there’s much to think about, mother,” 
said the girl, simply. “It’s just does one mean to be 
good, or wicked; and if one means to be good, how is 
one to be it? I couldn’t make a goodness worth any¬ 
thing if I tried ever so. Of course, nobody can, but 
then one like me is in no danger of fancying I can. 
So I should have to go without being good at all, un¬ 
less somebody else would give me his goodness, and 
that’s just what Christ does. But I haven’t taken it, 
unless I make up ny mind to keep in His way and 
do what lie says. ,J T 

“ Yes, my dear,” B&id her mother, “ that is the root 
of the matter.” 

“ And I should like to belong to Zion Chapel, not 
because I see any difference between it and tjie 
church—Fm too stupid to notice the sort of things 
that George talks about, schism and apostolic succes¬ 
sion, and such like—but because I got to care for 
these things through people that go there. They are 
not elever people, mother. They are mostly like me. 
I’m not far forward enough to understand the things 
that puzzle and interest George and Milly. The 
parts of the Bible that I can understand at all, are 
plain and straightforward enough, and have more in 
them than will last my lifetime. But old Uncle 
George at the dairy, and Mary Smith, thesempstress, 
knew the sort of feelings that I had. They knew how 
one is likely to shuffle on, from day to day, just doing 
one’s work, as if it were nothing for God to notice, 
and meaning to think some day, but never thinking, 
and dropping off at last, like the beasts that perish. 
Old George at the dairy used to tell me that he be¬ 
lieved I thought religion was a plaster to be stuck on 
when one was sick. And he was right At least, I 
thought religion was separate bits to be pricked into 
one’s life, and that some people, like ministers, should 
have a great many, but that such as me couldn’t have 
more than one or two, a prayer at night and morn¬ 
ing, and a sermon on Sundays I remember when 
Mary Smith was converted. It’s near two years ago. 
She always had sat at her work all day long before, 
and been a steady girl that went to church, and didn’t 
gallivant And there she was, just the same. And 
said I to her, * Mary, what does being converted 
mean? What difference does it make to you? Ain’t 
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you doing just the same as you did before?’ And 
she said, * No, indeed, Miss Hatty, there’s many a 
time when I’ve been pressed, that I’ve sent home 
seams scarcely fastened, so that they’d be sore to rip; 
bat, please God, my seams will never rip again.’ 
And that made me see how religion could come into 
such a common life as mine, cleaning and cooking, 
and just making things as pleasant as I can. And 
from that day, all these two years I’ve seen a differ¬ 
ence, I’ve noticed myself in ways of work—getting off 
it, or getting over it, that have * showed me what I 
wasn’t, and what I ought to be. And so,” said Hatty, 
amply, u I want to join Zion Chapel, because it be¬ 
gan there.” 

Now the minister of Zion Chapel was an old devout 
man, who did not spare himself in his Master’s ser¬ 
vice. He was doing a work of which no one took 
any heed, and which to his humility, seemed to him¬ 
self but poor and insignificant In those days the 
East end of London had not become a focus for the 
seal, philanthropy and sentiment of the West For¬ 
eign visitors were not taken to Ratcliff Highway as 
to a disgusting peep-show. This old minister would 
have shrank from the very mention of scenes which 
are now drawn with Fuseli-exaggeration to make 
affective background for the supposed sweetness and 
light of the other end of the town. HU gentle, 
tremulous hands were far too weak to let down the 
cop of salvation into that black dungeon of spirits in 
darkness. But he could stand and plead, and hold 
others back from going near its perilous archways. 
He had been a widower for nearly forty years—a 
childless widower. No dream of promotion would 
have taken him from the humble, common people, 
whose welfare, temporal and eternal, had happily 
and usefully re-filled his emptied heart. But he took 
no thought of selteacrifioe therefore, for no promo¬ 
tion was ever likely to come to him. He could only 
say very plain things in a very plain way, and super¬ 
ficial sharp people would have pronounced him an 
u unpractical man.” ^But his poor flock could have 
told such, that somehow, obedience to their pastor’s 
unworldly advice always led them farther and far¬ 
ther from the workhouse, the mad-house and the 
ptiBoii.j 

Such’ was the man, under whose direct personal 
Ministrations Hatty Harvey sat, week after week, 
with about half-a-dozen other young people, for 
nearly two months before their admission to church- 
Memberth ip. Was it any marvel that, at the end of 
the* time, Hatty had grown much more subdued and 
womanly? The hoyden was reined. The fine animal 
^trits, the indomitable lightness of heart were not 
dm fr o yc d, they were rather fenced about from die 
dwtr uy si , and taught to preserve their powers, sweet 
and fresh, to ligh|en the labors of a humanity which 
toff half its laughter in an empty Eden. 

Hatty became a Sabbath-school teacher, and soon 
had the largest dam. Mr. Webber, the superintend¬ 
ent and chief man of Zion Chapel, said she was “ an 
femlnaMe young person.” She found no difficulty 
to hasping up the 44 homo visitation ” of her pupils. 


It was the most natural thing in the world to her. 
The parents used to ask her to take tea with them. 
One enthusiastic dustman engaged her for a whole 
hour hearing about the secrets of his profession. The 
folks at home couldn’t help laughing when she told 
them. 

44 Never mind,” said Hatty, “ one thing is pretty 
near as good as another, only we could get along 
easiest without those that think themselves finest.” 

But next Sunday, the dustman was sitting with 
oiled hair, on a back seat in Zion Chapel. 

And so Mrs. Harvey was greatly set at rest about 
Hatty. For Mn. Harvey had the wisdom which is 
thankful for every good thing, even though it may 
not be the good thing that exactly fits oar own taste. 

44 Mother likes pears best, but she don’t think ap¬ 
ples have no right to grow,” said Hatty. 

It was no wonder that Hatty was a very attractive 
woman. She grew up even lovelier than her child¬ 
hood had promised. She was sometimes taken for a 
little above her age, on account of her tall, full 
figure, and even the stately outline of her features 
might have contributed to the mistake. More than 
that, she had a quaint, homely wit, essentially.wo¬ 
manly —the precise sort of wit that used to be the 
pleasant fashion among great ladies, before female 
education was carried on in the dangerous style of 
“ high farming,” the kind of wit that a queen can en¬ 
joy, and a servant-maid understand. Hatty dressed 
very neatly now, rejecting flimsiness and flauntiness 
as “ not becoming or consistent.” (She had once seen 
the old minister glance, while speaking of the adorn¬ 
ment of 44 a meek and quiet spirit,” at* a flounced 
barfcge that she was wearing). At the same time she 
vindicated her natural tastes by a single bright rib¬ 
bon and delightfully fresh white ruffles. But how 
surprised Hatty would have been to be told she was 
witty I As for her good looks she heard enough of 
“ that nonsense,” as she called it The only compli¬ 
ment that ever moved her was to be told she was 
“ like her mother about the face.” Then she blushed, 
asked, “Do you really think so?” and shook her 
head. 

(lb be continued.) 

SicnoTRSB of the Soul*—Says a writer in Scrib¬ 
ner's Magaeine: It is rather interesting to see how 
even with some very benevolent people a moral taint 
is a bar to charity. Is he honest? they ask first If 
that question is answered satisfactorily, their gene¬ 
rosity knows no bounds. But if the poor fellow has 
the double misfortune of a light purse and a slim con* 
science—then he must move on I If he is sick in 
body, they help him, O how tenderly t If he is sick 
in soul, they cast him off without compunctions. If a 
pile of bricks fells and breaks his leg, how quickly 
they run for bandages; but if a sadder accident over¬ 
whelms him in moral misery, they think they do 
well to abandon.him to his fete* They appear never 
to consider how brittle the legs of their own virtue; 
how fortunate for themselves that their ways lie not 
alongside of tottering moral brick-piles. 
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A WHISPER FROM ST. NICHOLAS TO THE LADIES. 

BY BEY. THEO. L. CTTTLEB. 


(This whisper from St Nicholas to the lmdies was pub¬ 
lished a year ago in the New York Independent. The warning 
sentences should be spoken again, and above a whisper.] 

I AM the patron saint of Christinas and New Year's 
Day. I set out on my tour this week, and ex¬ 
pect to visit during the coming week several 
millions of homes, which I shall make happy with 
the contents of my inexhaustible knapsack. The 
youngsters believe in me with a faith as unquestion¬ 
ing as that oi all Mussulmans in the miraculous coffin 
of Mohammed. I never deceive them, and I never 
debauch them. In my wallets this year are number¬ 
less toys and trinkets, books to be read and trumpets 
to be blown; but not a single bottle of tipple have I 
got, even as big as a thimble. I occasionally see in 
a fashionable liquor-shop window a row of fanciful 
little bottles, which are labeled, “For Children’s 
Parties.’’ But I should as soon sprinkle arsenic 
over my candies, or drop a rattlesnake into a lad's 
stocking, as put one of those vials of poison into my 
pouch. No, my good friends, the crop of tipplers is 
increasing fast enough without putting one of these 
stirging serpents into the hands of your boys and 
girls. 

But, as my Quaker friend, Broadskirt, says, “ I 
have a concern on my mind" to whisper a word to 
the mothers and the sisters of mg bright-eyed flock. 
Let me tell you what I spy every night before New 
Year's, while I am on my tour from one chimney 
and hearthstone to another, all over the land. As I 
slip down the chimney, and am peering about for the 
stockings, I often, yes, very often, see the mistress of 
the family preparing the table for the next day's 
entertainment. Sometimes Bridget is washing out 
the big punch-bowl, to be filled next morning with a 
tempting mixture; or slicing the lemons to mix with 
the toddy. The lady of the house is counting the 
number of champagne bottles, and I overhear her 
say: “ The young Mushrooms, and the Toodleses, and 
the Shoddie brothers, and the Rapids, and Ben Dives, 
who is abeau of our Fannie’s, will all make calls; and 
we shall want a dosen bottles, at least." In one house 
Where I called last year Mrs. Highflire was making 
out an order for a dozen of brandy and two dozen of 
wine; and just then her oldest boy, Rob, came stag¬ 
gering into the hall, with an ugly gash on his cheek, 
where he had fallen against the doorsteps. As I flew 
up the chimney of the mansion, I saw the poor wo¬ 
man wiping the blood from Bob’s free with her fine 
lace handkerchief. That woman has helped to make 
a half-dozen topers every New Year's Day, and now 
“ her own chickens have come home to roost." 

As I stopped to fill the stockings at LoectradSs the 
cotton-broker’s, I saw his dashy wife arranging a row 
of “ Johaaniaberg" bottles on her rosewood table. 
Her eldest daughthcr was just asking her: “Ma, 


can’t I drink with all the young fellows who propose 
my health ?" “ Of course, my dear, if you don’t take 
too much; but last year your tongue ran like a bell- 
clapper before the evening was over. You know 
that Dick Field told us that when he called for the 
Jenks girls to go to the opera they were downright 
fuddled." 

I always make a visit at Will Lordly's house, for 
his children are the rosiest cherubs that ever were 
tucked into a crib. I unload a big wallet in their 
stockings. But last year I missed them from the 
splendid mansion where they always had lived. I 
peeped into a fourth-story room, to see if any one 
there was waiting for me; and there I saw the four 
poor Lordly children lying on a coarse bed on the 
floor, and their mother sat sewing beside them. Lordly 
died of delirium-tremens last year, and his goods 
were sold out by the sheriff. His hollow-eyed widow 
won't give any more wine-suppers. f 

And now, good ladies, if you could only go with 
me on my midnight rounds, if you oould see the 
poor wives who moisten their pillowB with their 
tears while their husbands are off frolicking in 
their clubs; if you oould see the miserable mothers 
who are sitting up till toward the daybreak, for their 
wild boys to come home; if you oould hear the hor¬ 
rible oaths and corses that I have to hear in the 
drunkards’ homes I visit; if you could see where all 
the young men go after they have got light-headed 
with your choice wines, and what haunts they enter, 
yon would never put a drop of the accursed drink on 
your New Year’s tables again. There is a little verse 
in the Bibles I carry in my pack which says, “ Woe 
unto him that putteth the bottle to his neighbor I" 
There is another little verse that I once pinned on a 
decanter of rosy Madeira: “ At the last it biteth like 
a serpent and stingeth like an adder." If you will 
go with me into some houses where raving madmen 
are shrieking in the delirium-tremens, I will show 
you the adders. 

I am growing old, kind ladies. My beard is frosty, 
and age brings experience. Let me tell you that I 
never saw a New Year begun over a bottle of liquor 
that turned out well. And I never saw the husbands 
and the sons perfectly free from habits of drink when 
the wife or the mother is accustomed to set out the 
glass. And another thing I have seen, and that is, 
an army of tipplers who got their first gkus from the 
hands of a lady ( You have no moral right to tempt 
another woman's husband or beloved boy to ruin. 
Our Heavenly Father has given you enough good 
things for your hospitable boards without bottling up 
damnation for your guests. 

But my reindeer are hamewecL My wallets are 
packed. 

“A Happy Haw Year to you all, and fcfalla good-night ! tt 
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BY WPSIBSrWAY POTTS. 


No. I. 


I PIP8EY POTTS, pride myself on bring rather 
sharp in household matters, and, though it is no 
y credit to me, I will own up that I found some¬ 
thing this morning I had not learned before. It was 
dark when I rose—the deacon wanted to go out to 
his chopping on the hillside, and I rose a little earlier 
than usual on his account. Since his attack of rheu¬ 
matism I the fires, and had laid the kindlings, 
sod chips, and small wood, and the pine to make 
•barings close under the kitchen store, but forgot to 
place the knife on the window, to whittle the pine. 
I searched for it every where, and at last had to use 
the car ving-knife instead. That was annoyance 
number one. 

I had set the table the night before, thinking how 
much time I would save and how few steps I would 
take getting breakfast The cold potatoes were 
already in the cupboard, the butter on the table, and 
I was getting along nicely. 

But the deacon must have meat for breakfast, and 
there was not enough to warm over. I had been 
down cellar and strained the milk, and this bit*of 
negligence made another trip. It is not safe to carry 
a lamp down the breezy cellar-stairs, so I keep a 
candlestick with a piece of candle in it, down there 
King in g from a hook overhead. 

I made the second trip down the cellar-stairs, then, 
with a half-dozen matches in my pocket, but it hap¬ 
pened that not one of them would ignite. This was 
Taxation number two, and another trip up and down; 
then there was one more before we sat down to break- 
fast, for bread, butter and cream. 

This set me to thinking how careful a woman 
diould be to try and sfirve steps. When we were all 
mated at the table I was so tired that I spread out 
my arms and sat like an old, brooding hen. My 
breath seemed gone. I had meant to save all my 
vitality and use the surplus to-day, in writing a story 
about the time when I worked out I tried to laugh, 
but it sounded like a wheesy croak, or a ricketty 
buggy crossing a culvert 

Well, let us reason together. I didn’t get angry 
sad allow the wrinkles to come in my face, and be 
mured for all day, but you tired women know that 
this might have been the consequence. 

Pm only one of thousands, but as I have the floor, 
PD speak first about saving steps. 

I have found it an excellent plan to wash a peck 
cr a half-bushel of potatoes at one time, say on 
variring-day, in the tub of rinse water when I am 
foot with it. Let them drain until they are dry, 
then put them in a closet, or out-otthe-way place. I 
keep mine in a box in the pantry with a cover over 
it This will save many and many a step for a 
w nin when ah# is in a hurry. Of course, this plan 
h not so good in mid-winter, when there is danger of 


hard freezing, but in moderate weather this way will 
be found excellent. 

It is not much trouble either, while your hands 
are about it, to prepare steak enough for two or 
three meals, or to cut pork enough to last through 
the day. 

Whenever your cloak, or any garment is to be 
carried up-staire—if you have a place for everything— 
lay that cloak or garment on the stairs, and let the 
first one who goes up carry it and put it where it 
belongs. 

As to the matter of catching chickens, why half 
the women with whom I am acquainted think no¬ 
thing of running down a chicken an hour or two 
before it is needed. 

I have seen more than one gray head bobbing, now 
here, now there, under a burdock, among the thistles, 
through the raspberry vines and sprawling over 
tumble-down fences, running after a chicken; a leg- 
and-wing race—one of the most ludicrous and ridic¬ 
ulous sights I ever saw. The first thing I think of is 
the foolish waste of nervous energy—one’s precious 
vitality wasted on the air. That same nervous force 
if rightly applied could have been spent in giving a 
glowing, earnest, strong talk to one’s growing daugh¬ 
ters, or to the little boys who will “ make men ” in 
the years to come. ^ 

Sometimes I fear we will be held accountable for 
the energy we trifle away in a foolish manner, the 
same as for spending money or talents in a way that/ 
benefits no one. * 

The way to cat6h a chicken is to pick it off the 
roost after dark, put it in a tub until morning and 
when the tea-kettle comes off, put on a kettle of 
water to scald it. 

A little sixteen-years-old Dutch girl lived with us \ 
once from whom I learned a good many new things, 
and one of them was to lay a chicken in a pan of 
water after picking and singeing, and wash and rub 
it with a rag, well and carefully. 

All housewives know that it is impossible to pick a 
young chicken to look clean, the pen-feathers leave 
it looking blue and dirty. Katie always rubbed down 
in a case of this kind, and the blue stain washed out 
and left the fowl clean and nice. r 

I hope young housekeepers will remember this, it 
will save them a great deal of time and annoyance. 

It is an excellent plan to keep a pound or so of N 
lard, with all bits of broken butter, and scrapings off 
the butter-plate, on an old cracked plate on the lower 
shelf of the pantry cupboard for common use, such 
as frying potatoes, or steak, greasing bread pans, and 
for mixing with marrowy skimmings to cook hashed 
beef and potatoes. This little item may save many 
a hurried run down a cellar-stairs of twelve or four¬ 
teen steps. 
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In bringing some crocks home from the store lately 
one of them got a piece broken oat of the side. Th?y 
were shallow crocks—just the kifcd I always wanted, 
and I was sorry. I said I would mend it and it 
would do to put scrape or grease in, and would save 
using a good one. 

I put it under the 6tove to warm while I worked a 
bit of putty into a soft roll, then I laid it on the 
broken place, fitted the piece into it, pressed it to¬ 
gether, and set it away to dry. When I looked at it 
a week later I found it just as good as new, and have 
used it the same as though it had never been 
broken. 

We had a large white plate, too, with a piece 
broken out of the side. The ware was fresh and 
clean as new; I mended it the same way, and though 
it would look meanly on the table, it is the very 
thing on which to take out a kettle full of boiled 
pigs’ feet, back bones and ribs, or any meat that has 
to be set away. 

Plates make such clean covers for crocks that I 
don’t see why a provident housewife shouldn’t mend 
all her best broken plates for covers. Buy twenty 
cents worth of putty, with orders that it be put up to 
keep from drying out, and it will be wrapped accord¬ 
ingly. If putty is hard to soften, dip it in and out 
of hot water a few times, work it, and it will become 
as soft as if newly made. 

/ Putty can be used to mend tinware, if it is incon¬ 
venient to go to the tinner’s when a leak comes sud¬ 
denly. 

There is nothing a man dislikes to do more than 
putting up a stove. He always makes such a foss, 
and puts on such an air of superiority and feels so 
injured that it makes a woman feel her physical in¬ 
feriority most acutely. 

Last summer when our men folks moved the stove 
out of the kitchen to the back porch, we resolved 
with sundry sly winks and blinks and grimaces, that 
after this time we’d try and manage without their 
assistance; they might “ open gates ” for us, and assist 
os out of the carriage, and such little courtesies—no¬ 
thing more. 

Well, we shivered on until into October before 
both the deacon and Rube happened to be away from 
home at the same time, but at last the day cam e. 

We rolled up our sleeves, put on wide aprons, 
covered our hair, and went to work. We rather 
liked it, it was funny. First, we moved the small 
parlor-stove out of the kitchen, took up the carpet, 
washed the floor, and woodwork and windows, and 
then came the “ tug of war.’* 

The kitchen stovepipe had been put up in an 
honest, gentlemanly manner, fastened with wire and 
made safe every way. 

We took it down and cleaned it—not anywhere, 
like a man would have done it, but in an old boiler, 
that the soot and ashes could be carried to the garden 
and not tracked back again into the house, then lifted 
the oven off and cleaned it, took off all the plates, 
tacked down the zinc, and by good management, and 


lifting all together, we carried it into the kitchen and 
put it up nicely. 

But our stock of patience became exhausted before 
the many joints of that dreadful stovepipe would fit 
together. One place troubled us more than language 
could express—it would just fit here, but not there; 
how we did wish for a man’s brawny palms to grasp 
it and press it until the refractory places would go 
together 1 It was too bad! Just as we despaired, 
and said, “ Oh, for the kind hands of a man I ” and 
as Ida’8 soft, little, determined hands reached them¬ 
selves vainly about it, one of my gentle taps with the 
edge of the hatchet made it fit in, and the job was 
done, and the deacon said, when he surveyed it with 
round eyes, “ better’n any man oould have done it.” 

I wouldn’t advise women to go about putting up 
stoves; it is not a woman’s work, and she would be 
quite sure to skin her knuckles, smash her fingers, or 
let a corner of the stove fall on her feet. 

There is a sleight in lifting that women would do 
well to learn, not to lift suddenly, or while standing 
at a disadvantage, and always to use good judgment. 

Even if we never move another stove, we learned 
one thing that will be of great use to ourselves and 
to others, and it is, that before a stove is taken down 
in the summer the joints should be numbered, marked 
in figures with chalk, then the one great difficulty 
will be removed, and the men will not get angry and 
run in and out over the carpet with muddy boots, 
and aggrieve themselves and the women too. 

This is Ida’s proposition, and it is a good one, and 
I hope it will not be forgotten. 


One of the faculty in a medical college said to me 
lately: “ You leave one important item out of your 
homely, honest talks to women, Miss Potts, and I am 
a little surprised at it.” 

I blushed at the bare hint of any dereliction of 
duty, and asked what it was. 

“ You should say to women,” said he, “ that the 
one fruitful source 6f disease and sickness arises from 
improper attention to the feet. Tell them they must 
keep their feet warm and dry if they would have 
good health. 

“ Change the stockings frequently, and when they 
wash their feet they must mb them until they are all 
aglow, and perfectly dry, before going to bed. 

“ Wear shoes large enough to allow a free circula¬ 
tion of the blood, let there be no compression whatever. 

“ If the feet am dry and hard, bathe them in warm 
suds, or in tepid water in whioh a little sifting of 
ashes has been thrown, take them out, rub them well 
with a coarse crash towel, and put them back in the 
water again; bathe them, take out, rub briskly— 
doing this several times over. 

“ Sometimes, if warm water is inconvenient, and 
the feet are cold, rub them with a coarse towel or a 
piece of flannel until the blood circulates freely.” 

I was so fired up at the doctor’s words and their 
importance that I felt like proclaiming it from the 
housetops to the poor, half-sick women I meet every 
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It does seem weak to stand at the window and 
fight disease while we allow it to come in, full-handed, 
at the open door, without so much as saying, “ Away,” 
or raising a hand to prevent it. 

I begin to think that mothers whose children have 
* out-mouths” are not aware that this uncomely fea¬ 
ture can be rendered pretty in the hands of a skillful 
dentist. 

A mother is culpable who permits her child—more 
especially a daughter—to come up to womanhood 
vith a homely, over-jutting mouth, caused by crooked 
teeth. The operation will give no pain, and in years to 
come the mother will have the gratitude of her child. 

A neighbor of mine, who has been afflicted with 
dyspepsia for several years, and was pale and cross 
and sunken-eyed, has, within a few months, grown 
very hearty, with cheeks as ruddy as Spitzbergens. 

I said to him the other day: * You don’t seem 
like the same man, Dicky, that you were one year 
ago. Do you mind you and I had a little spat about 
your cutting down a fine young maple at the road- 
aide, and you just as good as told me to mind my 
own business; and you said trees 'didn’t look beauti¬ 
ful to you, and that you cared no more for flowers 
than you did for ‘ Jimson ’ or May-weed.” 

tt I was a mean fellow, that’s just so, Pipsey, and 
Fve been going to beg your pardon ever since, but I 
did hope you’d forgotten that ungentlemanly act of 
mine. Fact is, I was sick—had the dyspepsia, worst 
kind, and I felt like snarling arid showing my teeth 
all the time; but now Fm cured, and I eat heartily 
and work well, and whatever my wife does is right, 
and my babies, that used to look like little brats, are 
little darlings now. 

° A man ont on the Reserve sent me his cure, and 
though it does seems really foolish, I’ll tell you what 
it is. 

“The first thing when I get up mornings, after I 
am dressed, I give myself a real good pounding all 
over my breast and stomach, including the whole 
chest I rub with my open hands and inhale all the 
air my lungs will hold, and then I pound with my 
fists as if I were in dead earnest One must begin 
gradually at first, throw back the shoulders, inflate 
the lungs, and work with a will. 

“At first I could hardly stand it, it hurt my breast 
md stomach, but now I couldn’t do without my daily 
pounding any better than Coley could do without her 
oats. I tell you, it has made a healthy man of me.” 

I give Dicky’s experience for what it is worth—at 
any rate, this morning exercise would do no one any 
barm. 

I believe I never saw a woman yet who handled 
varm bread just taken from the oven like my mother 
and to. She always laid a clean towel or a newspa¬ 
per back on the table or shelf^ and tipped the warm 
lama up on it on their tides, and laid a cloth over 
than. Now, all the women I know of flip their hot 
ferns oat of the oven, and lay them down flat on a ta¬ 


ble or shelf to cool. Of course, that table dr shelf is 
made of cherry, walnut, pine, poplar, or ash, and it 
cannot be otherwise than that the lower crust will 
taste of the wood. All of us have found that unplea¬ 
sant, liniment-y or tnrpentine-y taste in the bread, 
and it is not a bit good. 

I can hardly stand it sometimes, when I go into a 
house and see the hot loaves lying flat on an old 
black table, that is used every day in the year to 
wash dishes on, and for the commonest kitchen pur¬ 
poses. 

Pies should be baked hard enough that they can 
be slipped off while warm upon a folded paper or 
fresh cloth; if they stand on the plates or tins until 
cool, they will generally be soggy in the under-crust. 
Pie-plates should not be used after they become old 
and the glazing become cracked, for they absorb 
grease and dish-water, and are hardly fit for the chil¬ 
dren’s play-houses. 

Here, at the deacon’s, we have a good deal of fun 
about “ princes.” Now, with us, a prince is no other 
than any one of these miserable old stragglers who 
go travelling’about over the country; if a young 
man, he is generally on his way to “ Chicaugy ” or 
Pittsburgh, is a machinist by trade, and longs to 
reach his journey’s end, so he can get to work again. 
If he is an old man, he is going away .East or away 
West to his “brother-in-law’s” or his “cousin’s”— 
has not eaten anything for three days, and sleeps in 
bams and straw-stacks, and has the old cheesy, greasy 
smell of an emigrant Who had been a steerage pas¬ 
senger. 

If we hear a sneaking, muffled rap at the door, Ida 
will open it and hear the unintelligible jargon nmm- 
bled, not understanding anything except, “A leetle 
piece o’ bread.” 

“Here is a prince of the House of Hapshurg,” 
she will sometimes say, turning to me; “ his wants are 
limited to a piece of bread; what shall I give him ?” 

*• Oh, the best the house affords—we have heard of 
people entertaining angels unaware,” I reply, as 
sanctimoniously as I can say it. We always call 
them princes, even if speaking in their presence— 
sometimes they belong to one line of royalty, and 
sometimes another. 

A few evenings since an old prince came to the 
front-door, spread out his hands and bowed gra¬ 
ciously, saying. “ Madam, I am unfortunate. I am 
stricken with poverty. Can you assist me ? ” 

“What will you have, sir7” I said, very much 
amused, but self-possessed. 

“I stand the most in need of money and tobacco,” 
said he, with the utmost assurance. 

“ I cannot give you money, and no gentleman will 
use tobacco, much less, ask for it from the hands of a 
lady,” I said, coolly. “ Anything else, sir?” 

“ I am hungry, too, madam.” 

“ Sit down,” I said, “ and yon shall have something 
to eat” 

As I came out of the dining-room door, with a 
plate containing half a pumpkin-pie and a slice of 
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jelly roll, he waved me back with a kingly hand, 
saying: “ Before I accept your hospitality, I wish to 
ask a favor, and it is that you will make me a nice 
lot of good, strong, black, hot coffee.” 

I was to amused at the prince’s impudence, that 
laughing wasn’t half expressive enough. 

I put the plate away, saying: “ My dear sir, I am 
florry that you cannot be accommodated, but the fire 
is dead in the -kitchen stove, supper is over an hour 
ago, we have worked hard all day, and are just ready 
to sit down and rest and look at our day’s mail. You 
will positively have to excuse us.” 

He bowed, and rose to depart, saying in his softest 
tones, as with bared head he made his best bow: “ I 
bid you good-night, madam, and may the Lord bless 
you, and may you have good luck.” 

This was the most ludicrous farce I ever played. 
He seemed to feel flattered with the deference he 
deemed shown to him. I like to treat these princes 
ceremoniously, and see them try to show off 

I said to one once: " Your language is good. You 
should be teaching school. Why not go to Hoop- 
pole County, in this State, and teach?” 

“ They’ve bin a wantin’ me down there,” said he; 
and then when he left he turned around, and, think¬ 
ing to display wonderful educational acquirement, to 
dazzle me, he said: “ I wish you would allow me to 
gather up a few of them apples that lay dilapidating 
out in your orchard.” 

It was through Lily that the tribe of shacks first 
acquired the name of princes. 

We had been gathering flowers in the swamps and 
meadows along the railroad, and were coming home 
at sunset laden with our treasures, when we overtook 
a young man carrying a big satchel. I talked to 
hifl* and, among other motherly questions, asked 
him if he had money enough to bear his expenses 
to Pittsburgh. He said he had if he allowed 
himself to go without eating much, and sleep out¬ 
doors. 

Just before we parted Lily whispered: a I believe 
he is a prince in disguise, and that he carries his 
family jewels in his satchel; do please ask him to 
stay at our house to-night; why it would be an honor 
to us, you know.” 

Lily was old enough then to delight in fairy love 
and .stories of poor girls marrying the king’s son, etc., 
and I thought this would be a good -chance to teach 
her a lesson, and to disabuse her mind of all such 
folly. So I invited him to tarry at our house, and 
that would save paying out money for supper and 
lodging. 

I introduced him to my family, and told them why 
I brought him home with us; and at Lily’s urgent 
solicitation, I let the stranger sleep in her pretty 
room among her dolls, and toys, and pictures, and 
little books. 

She talked so much about his jewels, that after he 
retired I reached in at one side of the satchel and 
drew out the old, dirty, patched, muddy leg of a pair 
of sheep’s gray pantaloons, saying: “ Lily, here is a 
diamond of the first water, second only to the Kohi- 


noor in beauty and value; it has been in the Bourbon 
family over two hundred yean.” 

She said she knew the stranger’s name was Clarence 
Fitzgerald, or Montrose De Alembert, or something 
of that kind, and, to gratify her, before he started the 
next morning I asked his name. 

“ My name is Jacob Snyder,” said he, with the 
utmost pomposity. 

My heart was touched with the pitiful words of a 
poor, shivering prince one cold day. He had stayed 
here all night and in the morning—the mercury 
almost down to zero, his old ragged clothes, fastened 
here and there with pins, and nails, and strings, hung 
on him like loose shingles. I got the button-box, and 
everything necessary, and told him to sit down and 
wait until I had put buttons on his clothes—honest 
ones on his coat, a row on his vest, and replaced the 
missing ones on his pantaloons. While I was sew¬ 
ing a suspender-button on his waistband, a tear fell 
on the back of my hand. I was afraid he’d blubber 
right out, and I chatted away, and never stopped to 
even put in a comma. I was telling him that one 
man was just as good as another; no matter how 
shabby or patched he was, he had it in his power to 
be all that any common man was—that 

** Many a lad born to rough work and ways 
Strips off his ragged coat and makes 
Men clothe him with their praise.” 

" What made you do this for me ?” said he; “no 
woman ever did the like before; they’re afraid o’ me, 
they hate me, and wouldn’t touch me or my clothes. 
What made you do it?” 

“ I did it because I pity you, and wish you well, 
and I’ll feel so much better now in my good warm 
home when I remember that you, out in this bitter 
cold day, are made more comfortable from the little 
work of my hands this morning.” And so I did. 

These old stragglers are a trouble, and when we do 
take them in and care for them, sometimes they are 
very ungrateful, and toko ut in. Though they do 
leave our beds dirty, and our rooms smelling like a 
sheep-pen, still I believe we ought to care for and 
make them comfortable, if only one out of ten is 
really an object of charity and a worthy but unfor¬ 
tunate man. So I’ll stick to them, and patch up my 
old theory about “entertaining angels unaware,!’ 
even if they do impose upon me and go away leav¬ 
ing me with a two days’ headache. 

Oh, I can do this in remembrance of a thin, hag¬ 
gard, half-starved face that looked sharply up into 
mine long ago after a wild, adventurous trip home 
from Denver City, and in answer to my inquiry of, 
“Why didn’t you beg rather than suffer?” said: 
“Begl Why even women are sometimes incarnate 
devils, and will drive a sufferer from their doors as 
though he were worse than any thief! You don’t 
know what some women are made of.” 

My lips were white and sealed, and every half* 
mute face that looks up into mine since then seems 
stamped with his vain appeal for bread. 

At this season of the year the growing boyB will 
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want their crullers for dinner at school, and for 
lunch after they come home from singings, hungry 
aad excited and fall of news. 

It is a bad plan to eat before going to bed, but not 
to bad for the young and vigorous if they eat in 
moderation. Still, it is not advisable to eat after 
•upper. 

To make good crullen take one cap and a half of 
sugar, two eggs, ope heaping spoonful of butter, one 
cop of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and half a teaspoonful of soda, flour to make it as 
stiff aa pie-crust, roll thjp and fry in hot lard. 

By changing this recipe, taking sour cream instead 
ef sweet milk, you can leave out the butter and 
cream of tartar, and then they will not be at all 
g re as y, and I think more wholesome. If you put no 
batter or shortening in they will not absorb the lard 
in which they are fried. 

If in any kind of cooking your recipe tells yoo to 
disolve soda in hot or boiling water, don’t you do it, 
k injures it, let the water be merely warm. 

As I write this I find myself smiling, and by the 
time I get through with the recipe I ha, ha, ha! 
aloud. And this was why I laughed—I don’t know 
when I’ve thought of that incident before. 

I was fourteen years old when my mother died, 
and though I knew nothing at all outside of my few 
school books, I put on a great show of authority and 
tried to be quite like a mother to the four younger 
children. 

My sister, two years my junior, was a real little 
Maxtha to make coffee and poultices and mash pota¬ 
toes and to give good teas and good advice to the 
three little boys. 

I had read enough to know that over-eating, or 
eating at untimely hours was injurious, and I essayed 
to abolish the usual half-peck of walnuts, and cml- 
leo, and cider, and apples before bed-time. One 
time my sister, whose nickname was “ Joel,” read a 
pitiful little story about a child crying for a piece of 
bread and butter before it went to bed, and the 
mother, from good motives, refused it The next 
morning the child was found dead in its bed, and the 
poor parent’s anguish was intense. 

After this, if Robe wanted a piece before he went 
to bed he would go (until years afterward unknown 
to me) to my sister, and say: “ Now, JoeJ, just get 
me something to eat—if you don’t, by Jimminy, I’ll 
■pan’ die before morning, like that poor little boy 
did, and then how’ll you feel?” 

Poor, little, unsuspecting Joel! she has been a 
mother these many years and her family discipline 
is marked and marred by the same over-tenderness 
d heart that characterised her in her childhood. 

[There’s a kiss for you, Joel, to bridge over this 
Weaeh of confidence.] 

Here is a new thing* I saw the other day and I 
Gb it very much and hope others may be benefitted 
by it Back of a cooking-stove which stood perhaps 
three feet from the wall, was a stout shelf covered 
vkh sdc, cm which to set pans of bread to rise, or 


| buckwheat batter, or to lay covers on while one is 
| oooking. 

Many a good batch of bread is spoiled in cold 
weather because there is no warm place of even 
temperature to stand the loaves while they are 
rising. 

Women will find it an excellent plan when they x 
have a good deal of sewing to do to take a whole 
day and cut out a lot at a time. As each garment is 
cut roll it up by itself with the buttons, lining, thread 
and trimmingB that belong to it, and lay it in a basket 
kept for that purpose. 

One can accomplish a great deal more by following 
this plan and by keeping each garment separate. 

A great deal of time is lost by careless housewives 
in rummaging around searching for mislaid patterns, 
a lost thimble or the very spool of thread most 
needed. * 

I have told you that a good housewife always car¬ 
ries her thimble in her pocket, and I believe she does. 

For my part I always have to carry a small knife, 
too, and as to going without a bit of wrapping-yam 
in my pocket—couldn’t think of it! Hardly a day 
passes in which I do not need a hit unexpectedly to 
tie up a swinging trumpet-vine, a spreading altliea, a 
vicious roee-bush, or a gadding little grape-vine that 
has crept away from its ma. 

That’s a good plan—I read it somewhere—after 
sheets are pretty well worn out.to make window cur¬ 
tains of them. 

Now, it is really in better taste to have old sheets, 
white as snow and neatly ironed, made into window 
curtains than to have these frail cottony shams called 
lace curtains. They are honester and then they d^t 
look scanty and pinched. 

If old sheets are burnt or stained or patched make 
ironing cloths of them, but take the well-worn, best 
ones for up-stairs, dining-room or bed-room curtains. 
We have that kind inr our kitchen this winter, and 
when they are let down at night they add the touch 
of coseyness that without them would be lacking. 

I’ve seen some girls pass the meat-plate at the 
table. They do that way at Sister Stout’s, and they’re 
nice Baptist folks, profess sanctification and all that 

Brother Stoat likes pork, rare done, and he likes 
to have lots of “ the good, rich gravy,” as he calls it, 
taken up on the plate, too, and then they’ll pass it 
round and the gravy will creep up to the very edge 
of the platter. 

Pork is abominable and I shall hail the day in 
which an enlightened people will vote the use of it 
hoggish, and eschew it altogether. 

If you must have it on the table to please any 
member of the family, bear with it graciously—use 
as little of “ the good, rich gravy ” at possible. 

Only yesterday I gave an unlucky tip sidewise to 
the deacon’s plate of pork, and a little thread of 
grease spun along a yard or more on oar good floor, 
just m i ss i ng the carpet. In less than a minute I had 
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spread the place over with soap, bat the soft ash 
floor had absorbed it and no washing or scouring of 
mine can remove it The only remedy in an acci¬ 
dent like this is to use a carpenter’s plane, bat oun 
were both loaned. 

I don’t like to see a woman scold over spilt grease 
or broken tableware or anything that cannot be 
helped, so when I saw Ida stand aghast at my mis¬ 
hap, I said: “Sister Potts, did you ever think what 
a royal poem could be written only about one’s 
kitchen floor, come here! ” and we both sat down 
beside the prettiest boards we could find, and then 
we counted the growths—wavy, ribbony, beautiful 
growths—and we counted fifty-nine. 

Fifty-nine summers of God’s own making—glorious 
summers of blessed sunshine and balmy airs and 
bine skies and soft rains, all this to make a board for 
Deacon Potts’s kitchen floor. 

What an exquisite poem it would make in the 
sweet creative power of the author of u The Drovers ” 
and “ The Huskers ” and “ fhe Lumbermen.” 

So, when our discordant harps were in tune again, 
I laid a paper over the unsightly place to absorb the 
grease, and then a rug over that, and it was well, and 
our housewifely eyes were vexed no more. 

At this season of the year people are butchering 
and making sausage. 

For men who work out in the cold you may save 
the pigs’ feet. You know they dry away and toughen 
after they have been boiled a few days. 

If you want to save some even until next spring, 
boil them well done and cover them with moderately 
strong vinegar. Put on a plate and have them 
pressed down so they will be covered all over. I 
lfbldn’t season them with mace and such things. 
They will keep very nicely. 

If you don’t want to salt down all your sausage, 
and prefer to keep some of it fresh as long as pos¬ 
sible, hang it high up on a pole suspended in the 
coolest, airiest place you cah find in an out-house, 
wood-shed, wash-house, or a spare upper chamber. 

N Old salted beef is not good. I always take a quar¬ 
ter or more of ours, cut it in three or four pieces, and 
lay it on a table in the coldest up-stairs chamber, 
with all the windows open. Put something on the 
floor to keep the blood off, look at the pieces occa¬ 
sionally and turn them, and if the blood settles in 
places take warm water and 8 rag and wash it all off. 
Beef can be kept a long while this way in cold 
weather. This is just as good for people living away 
out in the country as though they lived near a meat- 
market 


much trouble as my Cousin Jerrymier Broady did 
with his’n. 

Ida is just beginning to out out and make the dea¬ 
con’s pantaloons, and, of course, she soon observed 
the belligerent breeches across the hall, and asked 
me what was wrong about them that they seemed 90 
warped and twisted, and ill-natured, and at war with 
their wearer. I remembered that in my girlhood I 
had made pantaloons that seemed tp be viciously in¬ 
clined, and I said if you keep the edges even in mak¬ 
ing a pair of trousers, and sew up the outside seams 
first, they will draw, and thq legs will be all atwist, 
like rails split out of timber that-was winding. In 
m a ki ng pantaloons always sew up the inside seams 
first. 

It is a good plan, if trousers are cut out at home, 
to get a tailor to cut you a good paper pattern, and 
then do you write the owner’s name on it, say “ John 
Smith, his pattern,” and always hare one place for 
his pattern, too, that it may not be lost or mislaid. 


A MEMORY. 


BY KB KM X. RKXFORD. 


R EAD me some poem, child. Let it be sweet 
With poet’s mem’ries of a time gone by. 
When all the world seemed underneath his feet, 
And his glad heart with hope beat fast and high. 


No, no! not tJuU, dear child. That poem thrills 
My breast with pain, that is so fraught with bliss^ 
That I can hardly tell which feeling fills 

The largest place. How sweet that poem is! 

He read it to me in a summer fled; 

His voice was sweet; I almost hear it now. 

As in the snnset hushes, when he read 
This little poem, with uncovered brow. 

His eyes would turn away toward the West, 

Bright with the glory of the dying day, 

As if they yearned to catch a glimpse of rest, 

On the far hills beyond the purple bay. 

His face would fill with deep and tender awe. 

The while he read this poem, quaint and sweet* .* 
The purest, noblest faee I ever saw, 

I thought, while listening there at his feet. 


And often, while be read, my soul has seemed 
To reaoh its hands toward the infinite. 

For things of whieh it often thought and dreamed* 
As in the dark we grope toward the light. 


We shut up our house yesterday, and the girls and 
I attended the Grand Division of the Sons of Tem¬ 
perance. 

One old gentleman rose to speak often, and his 
queerly-fitting trousers didn’t want him to stand up 
for the temperance cause, and they fought against it, 
and then when he was up fairly they strenuously ob¬ 
jected to his sitting down in them, and he hid is 


And I remember when he said to me, 

" Not life nor death ean part ns, oh, my love.** 
My path leads on along this earthly way, 

While his olimbs np the happy hills above. 

Bnt death oonld never part us, for my heart 
Went with him when he left these earthly ways; 
And I shall follow where my heart has gone, 

And meet him there, in some glad dayof days. 
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WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? 

£ had grown in such a habit, at oar table and 
parlor gatherings, of discussing the moral and 
social bearings of every question which arose, 
usd of every circumstance which came under our 
observation, that we had obtained the somewhat de¬ 
risive appellation, of the Templeton House Ethical 
Glob. ' 

"Very good,” nodded Templeton, our genial host, 
vhen one of our circle brought home the nick-name. 
u Very good, indeed. We will add an explanatory 
chose—an association for the encouragement of right- 
dunking and true living.” 

“A little pretentious, isn’t it?” mildly demurred 
his spouse. 

"Notin the least, my dear Mrs. Templeton,” 
affirmed Professor Engel, in his rapid, decisive way. 
u There is no limit to the good resulting from a can¬ 
did exchange and comparison of opinions relating to 
the conduct of life.” 

"For my part, I think breath better spent in 
works than words,” flashed bright Dell Falconer, 
who, whatever the question, always contitutes an 
independent wing of the opposition. 

"That depends on the nature of the works, Miss 
Dell,” returned the professor. " Idle talk is not so 
had as wrong action. But wrong action is the effect 
of wrong thinking, and wrong thinking comes of a 
lack of free discnsBion and interchange of opinions, 
by which we are made to see, in the light of reason, 
the falseness of our position, and the distorted views 
it gives us of life and ita relations.” 

* For all that, Professor Engel, there are people who 
are too pig-headed to get oat of their old, worn ruts of 
thinking, but* blind and deaf alike to the light and 
voice of reason, will just go on grunting their sense- 
leu platitudes until they fall asleep in the peace of 
perfect self-satisfaction,” broke forth Jeannette Ma- 
riotte, with a spirit which suggested that she had 
beeft tilting in her impetuous fashion against preju¬ 
dices which had not yielded at the sharp point of her 
Uace. 

We turned to her with kindling interest " What 
■ it, Jean?” we asked, in a breath. 

"Take now, for instance, the popular notion of a 
woman’s duty,” she went on; "what a multitude 
there are who never give it a moment’s rational con- 
■deration; but with stolid indifference go on per¬ 
petuating its injustice to the end of their day^ hand- 
faf down to posterity their heirlooms of tradition 
snd superstition regarding the matter.” 

"As—how?” questioned the professor, slowly, ss 
if trying to feel his way to a solution of the difficulty 
fa* partially presented. 

" Ws daren’t any of assay anything, Jean, lest we 
rhould unwittingly number ourselves with the pig¬ 
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headed, you know,” volunteered Dell Falconer, in 
explanation of our silence. 

"As a case in point, allow me to read you a page 
or two of a letter from one of the victims of this stupid 
theory respecting a woman’s sphere of duty,” said 
Jeannette, drawing from her pocket and unfolding a 
sheet, whose careful and delicate lettering indicated a 
character timid and conservative—a nature that 
would meekly submit to the torture of being stretched 
and cramped to the Procrustean measure of rule and 
precedent, rather than dare to assert its rights and 
powers, and be a law unto itsel£ 

"I don’t know what to do with my life,” com¬ 
plained the letter. " It Beems an utter failure, and it 
is too nearly spent, or rather, too helplessly fixed and 
fettered by the habit of years to be made th« ground 
of hojje for any future Bucoess. I wish I could lay it 
quietly away, and so be done with the trouble of it 
forever; but I suppose I must drag it on somehow to 
the end.” 

" Do you mark that ? ” said Jeannette, interrupting 
the letter. " Not to carry her life up to the glorious 
height to which she aspires, but—oh, the pity of that 
make-shift word I—to drag it on stmekov to the end?” 

"It is much the fate of all of us,” sighed gentle 
Edna Templeton. " We fail, every one, to reach the 
mark at which we ambitiously aim, or long to aim, if 
we dared.” 

" Because we do not dare to aim, or aim with steady 
purpose,” fired Jeannette. "Because we are fitffal, 
wav^ing and uncertain, lured by pleasure and fright* 
ened by difficulty, loving our ease and shrinking 
from the toil and sacrifice of effort. If we were not 
such puny, feeble, wailing folk; if we would bring 
strong, brave, resolute, unflinching wills to the work 
we have to accomplish before the good we covet can 
be ours, we would never need to mourn the failure of 
our lives.” 

" That is not so certain, Miss Jeannette,” said bitter, 
cynical Roy Sherwood; " for oftener than not, the 
good we have spent all the strength of our youth to 
gain, turns to Sodom apples in our grasp; and we 
hold but a handful of ashes.” 

" Like enough,” r®spondW Jeannette, dryly. " In 
sensual enjoyments ore is pretty sure to find at last 
the bitter, ashen flavor of Dead Sea apples. That is 
not the kind of good that earnest natures strive after, 
and their failure is of quite another sort. But, to 
return to our letter.” 

And she Tead again— 

" I don’t know where I have missed my way, but 1 
have certainly missed it, and I drift without aim or ex¬ 
pectation of reaching any goal but the grave, which 
is one thing in the future that I know will not fail 
me. A dreary, pitiful confession, is it not? I won¬ 
der how many women there are who might make 
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it if they were as frank as I ? And could they tell 
any better where they have gone astray and missed 
their place in life? I am sure I have meant, and I 
believe I have been faithful to my duty, but even 
that is no merit of mine. It is nothing more than 
was expected and exacted of me. I could not have 
done otherwise without incurring censure and rous¬ 
ing opposition.' My services were conceded to belong 
entirely to my family, and I never thought of seek¬ 
ing any other or wider field of usefulness than could 
be found in devotion to family interests. So the 
years slipped by so noiselessly I scarcely knew that | 
they were past. But now my work, too, seems to 
have slipped from my hands, and my sphere of 
duties has narrowed down to a circle that far from 
satisfies my aspirations. The old folk have fallen 
asleep, and the others—well, they may make me use¬ 
ful, perhaps, but they do not need me sufficiently to 
remove from their favors a certain flavor of conde¬ 
scension which holds me under a constant and de¬ 
pressing sense of obligation. Yet, since I am jostled 
from my beaten track, I cannot, as I told you, find 
my way in life. All is so strange, perplexing* and I 
have not the bold, adventurous spirit of early youth 
which dares an untried path. What work waits for 
me out in the great awesome world of which I am 
afraid because I know nothing of its ways ? Has it 
any place for me? What ought I to do? What 
ought I to have done?” 

“ Very clearly,” interrupted Roy Sherwood, “ she 
ought to have got married. Her 1 way ’ would have 
been plain enough then.” . 

“Judging from the wailing.and rebellious cries 
which come up from the ranks of the married, that 
is not so absolutely certain, Mr. Roy,” retorted Dell 
Falconer. 

“Not from the married, but from the mismated, 
Dell,” corrected Jeannette. “And so marriage is 
your prescription for the ills of my correspondent, 
Mr. Sherwood?” she added, laying down the letter 
and turning to him. 

“Most certainly, Miss Jeannette,” he returned. 
“Marriage is not an incident, but the crown and 
completion of a woman’s life.” 

“ I don’t dispute that if you mean marriage in its 
true sense,” was the prompt response. “ But suppose 
our friend had missed her opportunity of making a 
marriage that could satisfy both mind and heart?” 

“ She should have made one of some sort, whether 
it satisfied her or not,” Sherwood answered. “ There, 
is a great deal of sentimental, moon-struck nonsense 
talked about these mothers. Sensible people don’t 
expect to realize their first fond, foolish dreams and 
find a perfect and impossible happiness in marriage, 
but they do not remain single on that account.” 

“The host of ill-assorted unions that we see is 
abundant proof of the truth of your assertion, though 
whether the parties concerned are * sensible ’ or not 
is a matter of opinion,” said Jean, composedly. “But 
to reason with you on this point would carry us aside 
from the real question at issue—whether my corres¬ 
pondent in not choosing a life-work and pursuing it 


with steadfast purpose is not herself responsible for 
the unhappy state of affairs of which she complains.” 

“That*question is settled by her own confession,” 
said the professor. “ And yet the poker of estab¬ 
lished opinion is so strong that you can scarcely hold 
her responsible for her position.” 

“ No, I suppose not. She simply waited with the 
rest of her pining sisterhood for somebody to oome 
and open the doors of life to her instead of bravely 
putting forth her own hand, and steadily and serenely 
guiding herself to some high and worthy end.” 

* “ But if I understand the case, Jeannette,” inter* 
posed Edna Templeton, “ your friend has been en¬ 
gaged in the duty of ministering to those who, in the 
absence of a husband, have the first claim on her 
love and service; and in such pure, womanly offices 
she ought to have found happiness and content, 
reaping the reward of her self-sacrifices in the appre¬ 
ciation and affection of the domestic circle.” 

“ My dear Edna,” returned Jeannette, “ It is not 
possible for any woman to serve her friends well and 
truly while she leaves half her powers and resources 
of help unused and undeveloped. Nor can she, with 
all her seeking, hope to find content under such con¬ 
ditions. To have an aim in life, and to pursue it 
with resolute and undaunted purpose, would confer 
more benefits, and command more respect, than this 
dawdling and frittering of one’s energies in the effort 
to please everybody, which always results in the 
failure to please anybody.. And one’s family has no 
earthly right, that I can see, to exact the entire de¬ 
votion and service of any of its members to the ex¬ 
clusion of individual interests, preferences and plea¬ 
sures. It is the grossest selfishness and injustice to 
hold one in an attitude of perpetual thankfulness for 
the mere gift of an existence which is as often a bur¬ 
den as a blessing.” 

“ I dare say, though, if your friend had wished to 
marry and make a home of her own, her family 
would have raised no objection, but would have 
cheerfully relinquished their claims,” said Sherwood. 

“ That’s the worst feature in the case, to my think¬ 
ing,” answered Jean, promptly. “ Why could they 
not give her her freedom to do what she wou'd with 
it? Does a woman only attain her majority at car¬ 
riage ? Has she no alternative but to mope out her 
days in a circumscribed and useless round of duties, 
or to take out of sheer desperation the first chance 
suitor who offers her a change of some sort, for worse 
or for better ? What should we think of a man who 
clung through all the fresh years of his youth to the 
shelter of the roof-tree, waiting for somebody to come 
and marry him oflj and, failing of that, going down 
the slope of life hanging piteously to his relations for 
support, and cringing for favors until all the spirit of 
independence and the pride of self-respect had oozed 
out of him, and he is only a limp, weak rag of a 
creature whom nobody minds, or would mitw very 
much if he should drop out of the way.” 

“ That is not a parallel case, by any means, Miss 
Jeannette,” spoke Templeton. “We expect a man 
to go out bravely int<yhe world and battle heroically 
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for a position of usefulness and honor—indeed, we do 
not recognize him as a man and a brother without 
this test; but, as woman—the real, true woman of our 
worship—finds her life and mission in the sacred re¬ 
treat and inner temple of Home, and only of neces- 
aty, I think, would she ever seek the rough work 
outside so illy adapted to her delicate, refined tastes 
tad powers. And where is the necessity? Why, 
there is not a man of os but glories in the privilege 
of toiling for her, proud to be intrusted with the 
guardianship of her interests and happiness, and 
finding the highest and sweetest reward of our labor 
and our sacrifice in her loving approval. It grieves 
and harts as when she assumes the prerogative of] 
taking care of herself and we feel defrauded of our 
most sacred rights, and robbed of our strongest incen¬ 
tive to action.’ 9 

“That is very pretty, Friend Templeton,” said 
Jeannette, with shining eyes. “ I like to hear a man 
talk in that way. It shows his heart is right, if his 
head is not. Bnt I have observed that when a wo¬ 
man is past her youth and prettiness, she fails to 
excite this beautiful enthusiasm and fervor of devo¬ 
tion in her friends of the other sex. Their favors 
tie more coldly and grudgingly bestowed; they 
have less patience with her helplessness and timidity, 
and she grows to feel like my correspondent, here, as 
if she had lost her place in life, and to droop under 
a depressing, well-nigh crushing sense of her great 
weight of obligations which love had once so sweetly 
cancelled. And this brings ns round again to the 
question which our friend puts forward for consider¬ 
ation—What, under the circumstances, ought she to 
do?” 

• Why, do the only legitimate thing left for her— 
captivate the first disconsolate widower that crosses 
her way, and marry him without the loss of time,” 
recommended Dell Falconer, whom seriousness in 
others always moved to lightness. 

•A widower with a baker’s dozen of children, 
neglected and unkempt, so that she may have plenty 
of employment for her wasting talents,” subjoined 
Boy Sherwood. 

“ Let her learn patience and sweetness in her star¬ 
ting, and put away the morbid fancies which are 
poisoning her peace,” said Edna Templeton, who, 
benelf so tenderly cherished, failed, like many an¬ 
other woman, kind-hearted, but narrow, to see a less 
favored woman’s ground of complaint, and to sympa¬ 
thise with her discontent 

Templeton looked down at her with an indulgent 
—?1» “Spoken like my sister Edna,” he said. 
"How, far myself I hardly know what to advise in 
the ewe. I can understand the perplexities of the 
poor lady more clearly than I can see a way to re¬ 
move them. I wish it were practicable to offer her my 
protection, Jeannette. If my house were only as large 
mmy heart, I would take all the distressed fair ones in, 
and oons&der myself the honored and obliged party.” 

* In other words,” laughed Sherwood, M Templeton 
would be a Mormon, if the law would allow.” 

“Or, if wife number one would not seriously ob¬ 


ject,” added that lady, with an arch glance at her 
husband. 

“ The fact is, my friends, however good your mo* 
tives/you are all wrong in your methods of help,” 
said the professor, gravely. “ It is exceedingly com¬ 
fortable, no doubt, to be lifted up, and carried blind¬ 
fold out of the troublesome and bewildering maze in 
which we have got lost and perplexed; but it is in¬ 
finitely more invigorating and inspiriting to walk 
bravely out on our own feet. Of course, being a 
highly chivalric gentleman, it would afford you great 
pleasure, Templeton, to assume the responsibilities of 
. Jeannette’s correspondent, bnt you would serve her 
much more effectually to help her to meet and bear 
them in her own way. True, she has, first of all, to 
battle with the difficulties and hindrances of a false 
education; but those, with any degree of encourage¬ 
ment, may be overcome, at least, in a manner, and if 
she have the will, she may plant her feet on the pre¬ 
judices which now hold her inactive and unhappy, 
and find some work, however humble, which, faith¬ 
fully performed, shall relieve her of her present 
wretched sense of dependence, and bring the content 
which only comes with the full employment of our 
powers.” . 

“ The trouble,” said Templeton, “ is probably with 
her as with the majority of women. She does not 
feel herself called to any special vocation, and is all 
at sea when she tries to think about it, and decide 
course.” 

“ That, too, is a fault of her training,” answered 
the professor. “ If she had been educated, as all wo¬ 
men should be, with a view to some pursuit adapted 
to her tastes and capacities, all this doubt, perplexity, 
and trouble as regards her place would have been 
avoided. But, even notv, it is not too late to con¬ 
quer and subdue in good part the evils from which 
she is suffering. A strong, earnest, unfaltering pur¬ 
pose is what is needed first and chiefly. It is by will 
that miracles are wrought. Tell your friend, Jean¬ 
nette, to choose her work—to choose it with affection 
and with faith in its use and fitness. Let her give 
herself to it as to a lover, heart and soul and 
life; let it be to her father, mother, husband, chil¬ 
dren ; let her cling to it as though it were her one 
hope in this world, and her promise in the world to 
come; distracted from her allegiance by no pleasure 
or pain, shrinking from no sacrifice, faltering from 
no doubt, pressing always forward, minding only to 
be faithful, and leaving the issue with God. And, 
tell her to believe, however she may seem to herself 
to fail, her real success, her final triumph fa as certain 
as the action of the Eternal laws.” 

Jeannette had risen to her feet. It was her hour 
for attending to her class in elocution, and she was 
unerring as the stars in her course. We had ob¬ 
served, however warm and vital the discussion, she 
would never vary the fraction of a second to hoar it 
out 

Pushing back her dark, wavy hair from her glow¬ 
ing face, she reached out hor band impulsively to tha 
professor m ihe passed. Digitized by GoOgk 
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u Thank you, from my heart,” she said, warmly. 
“ I shall make haste to deliver your message, trusting 
it may lose nothing in letter or spirit through the 
transmission. Such words make one’s heart burn 
and soul pant for effort, and they will have more 
force and significance coming from you than from 
me, who am also a woman.” 

“ But a brave, earnest woman,” murmured Pro¬ 
fessor Engel, half to himself as die went out “ A 
grand, noble woman. Would there were more like 
her.” 

And he sighed. 

Was it the thrilling sweetness of her tribute to his 
self-love? 

Or, are we going to have a romance in Our Club? 


A SONG OF SUMMER 

BT MRS. *. B. BUFFET. 

S UMMER days are long and bright, 

Summer clouds are soft and white, 

Bummer sun above our heads with splendor now is beam¬ 
ing; 

Summer sky is elear and bine, 

Summer flowers of every bne 
Bend above the water's edge and watch its silver gleam¬ 
ing. 

Soft is the ground with its grasses and its elover blooms, 
Gay are the trees in thehr raiment wore on fairies' looms; 
The birds are taking holiday, 

And making loudest melody; 

So, come, Mary, come—and come, my little NelL 

Seated on the flowery grass. 

Heeding not the hours that pass, 

Thus will ourl with moistened lips the dandelion's stem; 
Gather from their dewy beds 
Daisies stars and clover heads— 

Make for my darling's brow a radiant diadem. 

Yes, little Nell, we will think that we are young again ; 
Forget all the years—yes, forget both their joy and pain. 
Like bntterfiies and humming bees, 

We'll flit among the flowers and trees— 

We'll bridge across the years, and meet yon, little NelL 


“ Considering,” says Mr. Trollope, " how much 
we are all given to discuss the character of others, 
and to discuss them often not in the strictest spirit of 
eharity, it is singular how little we are inclined to 
think that others can speak ill-naturedly of us, and 
how angry and hurt we are when proof reaches ns 
that they have done so. It is hardly too mbch to 
say that we all of us occasionally speak of our 
dearest friend in a manner which that dearest 
friend would very little like, and that we neverthe¬ 
less expect that our dearest friends shall universally 
speak of us as though they were blind to all our 
faults, and keenly alive to. every shade of our vir¬ 
tues.” 

In vain do they talk of happiness who never sub¬ 
dued an impulse in obedience to a principle. He 
who never sacrificed a present to a future good, or a 
personal to a general one, can speak of happiness 
only as the blind do of colors .—Horace Mosul 


THE TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. 

by a 

rnHE City of Segesta, in the early periods of the 
1 Roman era, rivalled even Syracuse in grandeur; 
but three hundred years before the Christian era, 
Agathocles, a tyrant of Syracuse, to punish the in¬ 
habitants for taking part with the Carthaginians 
against him, destroyed it; the walls were over¬ 
thrown, the people were massacred, and the term, 
M City of* Vengeance,” applied to its ruins. The Se- 
gestians had so many resources, that they soon 
effaced all traces of this calamity; a new city sprung 
np, and resumed its rank among the capitals of Italy. 
After a long prosperity, this city was again destroyed 
by fire and sword by the Saracens. This time the 
injury was irreparable, for Italy was then exhausted. 
Segesta was thirty six miles west of Palermo. On ap¬ 
proaching its ruins the eye is fatigued by the barren 
rocks, and the absence of all picturesque beauty in 
the landscape. 

Yet numerous blocks of stone and traces of human 
art can be discerned, but no signs of a habitation; 
when suddenly, on the summit of a distant hill, a 
majestic colonnade appears. 

This building stands above Segesta, on a promon¬ 
tory ; its form is that of a regular parallelogram, one 
hundred and seventy-five feet long, by seventy-three 
feet broad; it has thirty-six columns, twelve of which 
are placed on each of the sides, and six on each of 
the ends. These columns are of the Doric order, and 
gradually diminish toward the top; they are twenty- 
eight feet high, and six feet in diameter; they sup¬ 
port the roof, which is about eight feet high, and is 
ornamented by a very prominent comice. At the 
two ends the monument presents a front—but there 
is no reason to think that the space between the 
columns was ever closed, and there are no traces of a 
pavement. 

The material used in the construction of this build¬ 
ing is common limestone, incrusted with shells, and 
the color is bright-yellow, inspersed with veins—and 
when seen at a distance, the columns appear to be 
formed of marble. It is in a remarable state of pre¬ 
servation ; it is more ancient than any of the other 
monuments of Sicily, but more perfect 

This noble edifice must have been built at a very 
early period, probably by the descendants of the com¬ 
panions of JSneas, and, therefore, is three thousand 
years old. It was, doubtless, a religious edifice, but 
unknown to what god it was consecrated, and the 
monument is simply termed the “ Temple of Se- 
geeta.” 

Dunellen, N. J. 


Every man’s past life should be his critic, his 
censor, his guide. He who lives, and is done with 
life the moment it drops, hour by hour, from his 
hands, is not half a man. He is like a plucked 
plant that stands in water without roots of its own, 
and can have no growth, and soon fades and passes 
away.— Beecher, 
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DAYS AT LEXINGTON. 

. BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“AH, poor dope,” says Emerson, in that wonder* 

Zl ful “Works and Days,” where, if you once 
**~A ^ to the real heart and meaning, you will 
be better furnished for all the works and days to 
come. “ Ah, poor dupe, will you never slip out of 
the web of the master-juggler—never learn that, as 
soon as the irrecoverable years have woven their blue 
glory between to-day and us, these passing hours 
dull glitter and draw us as the wildest romance and 
the homes of beauty and poetry?” 

80 I suspect these “Days” of which I am to write 
did not seem to go over us with any wonderful 
rhythm or magic. 

They held, as all days do, though they are “ divine 
as to the first Aryans,” their commonplace garb, their 
treadmill of routine and small perplexities, their 
tearing cares, their limitations and heartaches under¬ 
lying all. Yet I am sure that young girls and women 
ia their blossoming all over the land, look back and 
find these days shining with their own grace and 
enchantment beyond the half dozen years which 
have slipped noiselessly between. 

Some of these girls and women, I am sure, too, 
would be glad to come to a halt, and go back into 
that time across which distance has woven its be¬ 
witching draperies; but the battle-cry of life is never 
41 Turn.” It is one stern, unvarying, eternal “ For¬ 
ward I” 

It was the year after the war—what a long per¬ 
spective that war is getting I—when Dr. Dio Lewis 
wrote to me: “ Come to us at Lexington, and we will 
try to make you happy.” 

That was somewhere in the early June, and in the 
autumn I went. 

Lexington has its historic place, as we all know by 
the time we have scaled the three-syllabled walls of 
the Primer, on the threshold of the American Bevo- 
hxtioo. It is a quiet, drowsing, old-world sort of 
town. A singular air of antiquity pervades its plea- 
«nt green fields, and its peaceful old roads, and the 
ancient, steep-roofed houses. The old town seems to 
have droned and dreamed along a century, content 
with that one historic morning which opened the 
great seven-years' drama of the Revolution. 

On Lexington common stands a small granite 
monument. It has no claim to architectural grace 
or beauty or finished workmanship. Yet, on its 
*haft you shall read the names of the men who seized 
their powder-horns and firelocks just as the dawn of 
that fkir nineteenth of April reddened over the sky, 
and fell “on the village greensward when the robins 
end blue-birds were beginning to sing.” 

Depute the drowsy old town, and the vnpicturesque 
common, andtbe dreary bit of monument, one feels, 
lending here* that the ground is hallowed, while 
one's though* inevitably turn back to that April 
morning, with the red-coated soldiery trampling up 
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the village street, fair with sprouting oaks and 
maples; and the smell of powder in the soft air, and 
the dead faces of those “ first heroes ” on the Epring 
grass, and the mourning and terror in the quiet farm¬ 
houses around. 

Lexington is only about twelve miles from Boston. 
It seems a thousand. No vibration of the great toil¬ 
ing city entered that still, Rip-Van-Winkle sort of 
atmosphere, until it was suddenly broken up as 
though by magic. 

The green fields, the old, rambling roads, the silent 
wood-paths, bloomed out of a sudden with groups of 
fresh young girls in costumes fyr brighter and more 
picturesque than those in which the British com¬ 
panies tramped up the village street in the dew and 
sunshine of the sweet spring morning. 

The old town, practically a suburb of Boston, with 
its high, wholesome altitude, its quiet, home-like 
atmosphere, had attracted the attention of Dr. Dio 
Lewis. It seemed to afford him just the kind of 
stage he needed to carry out some new ideas of 
physical and mental culture which had long been a 
favorite theory of his. What those ideas were, the 
doctor has told the world in his books, and lectures, 
and classes, far better than I can. With his almost 
superhuman energy, hie great power of infecting 
others with his own enthusiams, his executive ability 
on vast scales, Dr. Lewis is certain never to fail in 
any undertaking to which he heartily devotes him¬ 
self. 

The hotel at Lexington, happily, was vacant at 
this juncture. It was a large, handsome building, 
with pleasant, sunshiny rooms; the main building 
supplemented by a three-story “ wing,” and capable 
of accommodating several hundred people. The 
very walls, too, seemed fragrant with bright, spicy 
memories of sleighing-parties and suppers, in which 
the adjoining towns, and even the “ Hub ” itself had 
participated. 

The doctor purchased the hotel, furnished it ele¬ 
gantly, tore down, enlarged, supplemented, rebuilt, 
Ihfused his marvellous vitality into everybody, almost 
into the inert material about him, and in an incredi¬ 
bly short time the “ Lexington Hotel ” was trans¬ 
formed into a Health Institution and Seminary for 
Young Ladies; thus having a double working and 
character, and carrying forward in parallel lines the 
doctor's theory of harmonious physical and mental 
development 

The rapidity with which all these changes were 
effected must have seemed a good deal like the work¬ 
ing of Prospero's wand to the staid inhabitants; and 
among these were some whose memories must have 
gone back to the very edge ofthat sad, glorious morn¬ 
ing, perhaps even touched it in a vague, doubtfhl 
way, as one's memory hovers dimly around a dream. 

The doctor's theory was novel and beautiful. Iu 
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an experiment of this kind no human skill or fore¬ 
sight could have prevented some friction in the de¬ 
tails, but I believe that my own feeling of affectionate 
remembrance of these days only reflects that of hun¬ 
dreds gathered under the great roof at Lexington for 
several years. 

This new idea of combining two kinds of culture, 
which the world, from its medieval institutions down 
to our own time, has practically agreed to place at 
opposite poles, was likely to strike and attract 
people. 

Young, delicate, blooming girls all over the land 
made sudden light and grace in the quaint, old streets 
where the loud British squadron had thundered along 
so many years before. 

How the sweet, young faces and the dear, familiar 
names rise up before me, as I sit writing this to-day 
away off among the cool shadows of the New Hamp¬ 
shire hills! 

It was in early October that I went to Lexington. 
The frosts had come and the oaks and birches were 
masses of rich gold and saffron, and the rock-maples 
wore their vivid maroons and glittering scarlets. 

And all this outside splendor of color seemed the 
fit surrounding of that new life on which we were to 
enter, full of eager wonder and anticipation. 

I may as well say here that the Seminary advan¬ 
tages, physical and mental, were not limited to stu¬ 
dents. There was a pleasant circle of ladies, invalids, 
graduates of other schools, friends of the doctor’s, 
who came here to enter the “ movement cure” or the 
“ gymnastic classes ” or attend some of the lectures, 
but in a large sense pupils and boarders were fused 
into one family. 

But of all this bright, varied life there is only one 
phase which I can show you, and all that has gone 
before is only the necessary background of a picture 
in whose front there are a few figures to be set, with 
as clear outline and vivid coloring as lie in my pen. 

One of the great attractive features at Lexington 
was the “ Shakspeare classes,” of which Theodore D. 
Weld was the teacher. 

Years ago, I heard a young friend, just out of 
school, say: “ I want to understand Shakspeare; but 
the most of his dramas are like a garden walled 
round and locked up to me; I know that inside are 
ail rare blooms and fruits; but I cannot reach them; 
I stand on the outside, waiting for somebody to come 
with a golden key and unlock the gate.” 

“ And now had the man come with the golden key 
to unlock my Shakspeare ? ” Thinking of what my 
friend had said I asked myself this question a great 
many times the summer before I entered Lexington. 

Practically, Theodore D. Weld was a stranger to j 
me; I had caught glimpes, in my occasional visits to 
Lexington, of the fine, intellectual face and the 
snowy hair and the “ glittering gray beard,” going 
altogether to make up a tender, patriarchal picture. 

I knew something of the man’s history; how that, 
in his yenth, he had stood foremost amid the small 
band of men who had borne testimony against the 
wrong and shame of slavery, when to do this meant 


persecution and social ostracism; I knew, too, that 
Wendell Phillips—a quarter from which undue 
praise is certainly not to be anticipated—had once 
said of his friend: “ Weld is the most eloquent man 
in America I” 

I had also been told that loss of voice in his 
youth and a peculiar and rather morbid sensitive¬ 
ness of temperament had largely prevented any dis¬ 
play of his remarkable gifts to the world, and that 
the eloquent young orator’s later life had been de¬ 
voted, in the most quiet, unpretending way, to 
teaching young men and women. 

Afterward, when I came to know Mr. Weld better, 
he seemed to me an almost solitary instance of a 
man without a spark of personal ambition, and that 
this was really the secret of his long abstinence from 
every sphere of public life. 

I want to take you, now, reader, right into the 
heart of the buzzing, varied life at Lexington, a life 
differing in a good many respects from any other 
you could find in the world. 

It is yet early in the forenoon and another “ lesson 
bell” has rung. There is a swift hurrying of feet 
along the halls to the large, sunny room at the end. 

Once inside, you seem to enter a charmed atmos¬ 
phere. The autumn day shines in through the pale 
green, gold and buff of the oaks and birches. On 
the camp-chairs, ranged along the walls, are the 
fair, blooming, eager faces. Youth and beauty and 
intellect of no common promise are there; and 
names, too, which startle one, because they are 
world-wide and fragrant with a lineage not of gold 
or ancestry, but a better one, of letters. 

No frigid "recitation” atmosphere pervades that 
room. A real home freedom is permitted each. 
There is no restraint except that of good breeding 
anywhere. If the pupils are tired of one position 
they are at liberty to choose another, and can stand 
or sit, as they like. 

They come, too, from every State in the Union ; 
fair Northern girls and blooming Southern ones, from 
coast and prairie, they sit side by side, bending over 
their text-books. 

The room, too, was free as out-doors to anybody 
who chose to enter. Beside the members of the 
household, there were more or less visitors from 
abroad who came to hear the Celebrated teacher, 
and learn his methods. 

There he sits, the centre of that blooming group 
of maidens; over which his fine gray eyes wander 
with a thoughtful tenderness. The pale sunshine 
glimmers in the white hair, or the glistening beard. 
He takes his glasses and his well-thumbed Howe’s 
Shakspeare, the margin crowded with his annota¬ 
tions. There is a hush of expectancy on every face, 
almost as though the prophet was about to speak. 

Mr. Weld’s methods of teaching Shakspeare were 
as original as everything else about him. He be¬ 
lieved that the world’s grandest poet, he who saw 
with such clear insight to the very springs of human 
life and action, was the best teacher of youth. 

He believed, too, that the central aim of all teach - 
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mg should be, not to crowd the mind with mames 
of facte, bat to develop its own powers, to awaken its 
interest, kindle its imagination, stir its slumbering 
forces into life. 

One of Mr. Weld's favorite expressions was: “ We 
complain of the mistakes and failures we see on 
every hand and lay it all to the want of brains. 
The difficulty does not lie there. Almost all of us 
hare brains enough. The trouble is we don't we 
them.” 

His plan was to make the girls “ use ” their Drains. 

Howe's Shakspeare contains excerpts from most of 
the principal dramas. Mr. Weld’s rule, stated broadly, 
was to have each scholar carefully read over the 
lemon before entering the class, penetrating deeply 
into its spirit and meaning as she could, by herself 
In the class each, in turn, read a few passages, and 
then came to quote his own favorite expression the 
“pulverising.” 

This meant gathering out the beauties and diffi¬ 
culties of the great poet and talking them over in the 
most familiar, fireside fashion. • 

Whatever was beautiful or grand, humorous, quaint, 
obscure, was shaken out and held up to the light. It 
was all done in the most familiar conversational way. 
We talked precisely as we would, gathered some 
evening around the table under our home roofs, with 
the silver light instead of the pale gold of the autumn 
sunshine falling on the eager, upturned faces. 

These were the times which brought out the pecu¬ 
liar genius of Mr. Weld. 

I see now his kindling eyes, the flash of his fine, 
kindly free, as some grand conception, some splendid 
ponge of the great poet shook the old man’s soul. 

Seized with a sudden inspiration he would spring 
from his chair, drop his glasses and then what a tor¬ 
rent of eloquence would burst from his lips. The 
rery air seemed to throb and bum with it. What a 
tight he would flash along each obsolete phrase of the 
old, sweet mother-tongue 1 How each obsdure and 
turbid passage grew clear as crystal, as he held it up 
before us. How his fine insight used to penetrate to 
the spiritual essence of Shakspeare’s words. 

I used to think if the great magician could rise up 
from his slumber of two and a half centuries “ by the 
old north chancel in the great church at Stratford,” 
and enter among us, he would listen with pleased 
atisfaction to this interpreter of the hidden meanings 
thst lurk and “ sweetly invite ” along his pages. 

It was all done in so simple a way, too, a child 
might have understood the whole. 

Mr. Weld vitalised Shakspeare’s characters for us. 
They were no longer mere conceptions of the poet— 
fcarifal creations that shone and glided along his 
dramas, but living, breathing men and women stand¬ 
ing before os, palpitating with loves and griefs and 
Ifring jwt such human lives as we did. 

There was Miranda with her seraphic sweetness, 
and Ophelia with her loitering tenderness, and Boea- 
fad with her sparkling grace, and Beatrice with her 
renting irony, and Portia with her calm, lofty woman- 
btod, and Cordelia with her purity and her tender, 


heroic loyalty, there, too, was Yiola with her young 
love and her wonderful self-sacrifice, and there, also, 
was poor Juliet with the passionate heart of her too 
early blossomed southern girlhood. 

One after another they came—these “ women of 
Sh akspeare,” out from the drama, and stood before 
us in the shining garments of womanly grace and 
beauty, which he had woven around them. 

There was Prospero, the mighty magician, whom 
sea and earth and air obeyed, grown tender and 
human, as he related to Miranda the story of their 
common wrongs; there was Hamlet with his lofty 
melancholy, and Polonius with his complacent pedan¬ 
try ; there was Horatio in his Homan loyalty, and 
Lear in his awful misery, and Macbeth in his dark 
guilt, and Othello in the wild tempest of his jealousy; 
there was the sparkling merriment of Bassanio, the 
delicate, airy grace of Mercutio, the broad, old Eng¬ 
lish laughter of Falconbridge, the rapier-like flash of 
Hotspur’s wit, and the quaint, delicious humor of 
old Gonsalo. 

It seemed, too, that these lessons of Shakspeare 
left no lesson of human life untouched. They swept 
the whole gamut of living and duty. The most 
splendid bunts of eloquence were always inspired by 
some lofty, moral purpose. Duty, self-sacrifice, the 
highest ideals of living and working, a heroic loyalty 
under every test to truth and one’s own soul, was the 
central aim of every lesson, to which everything else 
was always subordinated; indeed, I cannot better 
express the character of those talks than by quoting 
a remark of my friend, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul¬ 
ton, who, coming out from Boston one morning, had 
gone into the class. As she left the room, she ex¬ 
claimed fervently • “ That, I consider, the very genius 
of teaching!” 

There was Boxana Foote Beecher—I name her 
first for reasons which, should she ever chance to 
read this article, she will understand—who some¬ 
times seized the margins of minutes around her Ger¬ 
man classes to drop in upon us. She was a fair, 
slender, graceful, young woman, and the story went 
that she resembled the dead grandmother whose name 
she bore, and who seems to have united a rare strength 
with great womanly loveliness of character, as we sec 
her portrait, drawn by those who knew her best, in 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s biography. 

The later Boxana, with her finely-poised head and 
its beautiful crown of golden curls, inherited the 
Beecher characteristics; the dash, the indomitable 
spirit, the keen love of fun. What a magnetic force 
she was in the school that year! I can never ima¬ 
gine how we could have got on without her. She 
was the soul and life of the charades and exhibitions. 
Her fine sense of harmony, her picturesque tastes 
were always in demand in those frequent dramatic 
entertainments with which we used to vary the even¬ 
ings at Lexington. 

One instance of her “Beecher vim” comes in so 
“pat” here that I cannot avoid relating it Her 
class was to entertain us with a little German drama, 
in the vernacular of which they had been carefully 
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drilled. On the night of the exhibition the hall was 
crowded with hundreds of strangers. Several days 
previously Miss Beecher had been taken seriously 
ill with some bronchial affection, which not only 
confined her to her bed but prevented her articu¬ 
lating a syllable. It had been arranged that she 
should furnish a little explanatory introduction for 
those of her audience to whom u Teutonic" was 
Greek, and, despite the vicinity of the “ Hub," these 
formed, I suspect, a vast majority of the audience. 

Of course that part of the programme had to be 
abandoned. The play was about to commence, when 
suddenly, before the curtain arose, there stood the 
slender girlish figure, and the pale face with the 
beautiful aureole of golden hair about it. She had 
dragged herself up from her bed to the hall. In a 
moment her voice rang with all its fresh clearness 
over the audience. When her brief speech was 
finished, she disappeared as quietly as she had en¬ 
tered. 

To those who knew her real condition at the time 
it was a superhuman triumph of will over physical 
obstacles; but we settled it at last that it was all 
“ Beecher pluck." 

Into our “ Shakspeare Class " there came also an¬ 
other young girl, with a singular grace and delicacy 
of temperament, and a corresponding fineness and 
finish of face and manner. She inherited a name 
honored and loved in both hemispheres, for it was 
Una Hawthorne. It seemed symbolic of herself, and 
that no other could have suited that spiritual, ethc- 
rial girl. 

With great loveliness of character, she inherited 
her father's morbid delicacy of temperament The 
wear and tear of life must inevitably jar and bruise 
that too finely organized nature. I see now, as I 
write, the finely-ent, half Greek profile, shaded by 
its bright masses of auburn hair. I UBed to like to 
sit still and watch it, as I would some picture, 
although I scarcely ever addressed the owner. I had 
a kind of feeling that oven words, unless from voices 
she loved, wonld jar and wound the sensitive chords 
of that young soul. 

Miss Hawthorne usually entered the class in com¬ 
pany with her friend, Miss Haskell—now Mrs. Dr. 
Handy, of St. Louis. A strong affection existed 
betwixt the two. The daughter of the great author 
inherited all her father's intense loyalty of nature. 
Yet the young women were totally unlike in tempera¬ 
ment and character. 

Miss Haskell, with her fair complexion and her 
bright rose-bloom, and her pleasant, expressive face, 
had a hearty, wholesome, generous vivacity of nature 
that gave itself out to everybody. One could not 
oonceive of a morbid fibre in her whole organization. 

There was something half pathetic in the entire 
devotion of the author's daughter to her friend; and 
when I saw them together, I used to think of Haw¬ 
thorne's long friendship for his old college classmate, 
Franklin Pierce. 

I remember one dreary winter's morning I stood 
at my window watching the few faded leaves of pale 


saffrons and browns which clung with a sad tender¬ 
ness to some magnificent elms opposite the hotel. 
The winds rattled and cantered dismally among the 
branches, but of a sudden all other sounds were 
broken up by the shriek of the locomotive, which a 
moment later thundered into the little depot on our 
right. 

Then the front door of the bouse opposite opened 
suddenly, and Una Hawthorne came out She roomed 
here, for our own barracks overflowed, and we were 
obliged to levy on the quaint old bouses for a wide 
circle around us. 

I see the bareheaded girl standing there a moment 
against the cold, dismal background, in the soft, 
purplish-toned dress in which I remember her best, 
her face full of pleased expectancy; then she sprang 
down the steps, hurried across the road to the depot, 
and was out of sight. 

But I waited, divining what was coming. In a 
short time I saw her again approaching the house. 
She was not alone now; Miss Haskell had joined her 
friend at the depot. What a glad, full content shone 
in that bareheaded girl's eyes, while the chilly winds 
plucked angrily at her bright masses of hair I 

It was a very little tiling, to be sure, to write about, 
but it lent some charm and grace to that sullen day 
which otherwise it would have missed. 

Mrs. Handy was my friend also in some far less 
degree. I think I may relate here, without betray¬ 
ing any private confidences, an instance or two which 
she repeated to me of Miss Hawthorne's regard for 
herself, they so strikingly illustrate the fine quality 
of the young girl’s affection. 

“She never gave me a present," said Mrs. Handy; 
“that is, she never put it into my hands as other 
j»eople would; but I would often find something— 
books, for instance, rare little volumes, with my 
name in them, lying on my dressing-table. And it 
was so with all her other .gifts. Each came to me 
with sdfne delicate flavor of surprise and secresy 
clinging to it." 

Then again: “I remember I had a dress-skirt to 
trim in some rather elaborate pattern, and my school 
duties pressed at the time, and I had talked all this 
over, more or less, in Una’s presence. One morning, 
after I returned home, I conscientiously resolved that 
I would devote the day to the unwelcome task. I 
went about it with grim determination, and drew the 
fabric out of my trunk, when lo 1 it was all finished, 
daintily and completely as though some faerie had 
been at work upon it. But I knew whose fingers had 
set with loving thoughts every stitch in that garment. 
It was like Una." 

And this was on© instance among many of her 
thoughtful, loving service to her friend. 

The great novelist’s daughter had a swift, playful 
humor that twinkled about all her intercourse with 
those she loved. It darted, and glittered, and played 
charmingly, like summer lightning among heaps of 
silver cloud. I never heard that it thrust or hurt. 

There came also into our Shakspeare class a little 
girl, measured by her birthdays, not by the singular 
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depth and acuteness with which her young mind 
pierced to the central meanings of our lesson text. 

She was the niece of Theodore Winthrop. Some 
soft, tender light Bhed down from that last heroic 
moment which closed so early the life of the author- 
•oldier seemed always to linger about her in my eyes; 
and some fragment from that beautiful biographical 
dutch, in which Curtis has fitly embalmed the me¬ 
mory of his friend, would float in among my thoughts, 
hke a sudden fragrance from outside when windows 
ire dong open, or a robin’s song is shaken out sud¬ 
denly into the wide stillness. 

Then there was Rachel Pomeroy, with her fine soul 
drilling out of a fair girlish face, and the hafcp hidden 
and silent, from which was yet to arise such strong, 
sweet strains. 

So the names come up, and the faces one after 
another; I see Garrison sitting in our midst, with his 
strong, kindly face, and his silvery speech, that was 
like an enchanter’s wand. Summoning up the past 
before us, I see Mrs. Hawthorne, her fine profile 
framed in its widow’s cap, as she occasionally came 
in from her quiet home at Concord to our evening 
entertainments. 

A little later I was to read about that face, lying in 
its still peace, far away in the ancient English burial- 
ground, with a cluster of the world’s great authors 


gathered around, and two lovely orphan-girlx: stand¬ 
ing there, and one of them stepping forward, just as 
they were about to close up the grave, and scattering 
a handful of foreign dust on the casket which held 
the fond, silent heart of the wife and mother. Other 
faces and scenes from these days come up before me, 
but the canvas is full now. 

Two years later, just as the evening shadows were ga¬ 
thering softly among the mountains, running my eyes 
over the paper, which had just come to us from the 
great world below, I read that the house at Lexing¬ 
ton was—a heap of ashes I In the bright; still sum¬ 
mer morning the flames had burst suddenly from 
chimney and window and walls. 

They gathered up the wide pile in one swift, splen¬ 
did banner of flame, that tossed its folds in awful 
defiance against the blue, peaceful sky. 

In a little while there was nothing left but charred 
columns and blackened rafters, where, of late, the 
light feet, and the faces in the first roee-bloom of 
youth, had gone smiling past 

And reading, a sharp pang struck to my heart—it 
was striking other hearts; I am certain, all over the 
land, as they were repeating at that hour, with 
mournful voices the mournful words which told the 
whole story— 

“ Burned to the ground 1 ” 


THE OLD PINE CHURN 

BY B08ELLA BICE. 


I SIT here warming my feet—the ground is white 
with snow, and the bleak sky is covered with 
clouds of cold, dull gray. I take up the poker to 
draw out the red, red coals into full view, for I so 
love their cheery glow. As I lay the little stub of a 
wooden poker down, I involuntarily Bay, “ Oh, dear! 
oh, dear 1” just as if my frame was rent with pain. 
Strange, that touching the little, unseemly poker, 
fooald wrench that cry from me, and yet it did; ,and 
though it force a cry from me every day, I would 
not lay it on the fire, and see it turn to a little white 
snrf of ashes that one puff of breath could scatter into 
air. 

No, it does me good, as does yon grinning, bony 
•bull, which was once as I am now; or yon rough 
crow, with the vine hiding the base—bold, hard sym¬ 
bol-two stern, yet kind reminders that I love to 
touch my cheek against, and lean my weary brow 

BpOtL 

The little poker is one stave out of the old chum 
we had when I was aWle girl, and every one who 
was ever a child, in a country-home, remembers the 
ban that came with the early sunshine on churaing- 
day. The white-pine chum, large at the bottom and 
■mil at the top, was rolled out resolutely, and the 
•rand it made seemed to say to me, “ Hee! hee 1 hee 1 
boe I come! hee, hee, hee!” a confused babbling 
hogh, somewhere between a vicious, bantering gig¬ 
gle; and a mild kind of profane language—language 


too wicked for good folks to use, and too much diluted . 
for downright swearers. v 

Oh, that chum! I wish Fd only known, "to such 
vile uses must ye come at last,” when I looked upon 
its white staves, and wondered how A dam ever did 
find out how to make churns out of separate staves, 
and make them fit closely enough to hold sour cream. 

I used to wish he’d not had such good, close tools; 
then, sometime, when a poor, little eight-years-old 
girl was churning away like a lady, and the honest 
sweat standing on her forehead, and sneaking down 
her neck, and stealing down into her bosom, why the 
chum would just fall apart, and the cream be spilled, 
in a way good enough for anybody’s mamma. 

How ominous the sound of the cream as it was 
poured in—what threats it did seem to make, as it 
shouted out, in a hoarse, laughy, guttural voice: 

“ Ah-h-h, my little lady, little lady, ah-h-h ! ” Then 
the freshly-scalded dasher was put in, the drops 
wiped off; a few dashes taken by the maternal hand 
to see that it had the right tone, and it was wheeled 
into an out-of-the-way dark comer, away from doors 
and windows, and glimpses of blue sky, and dreamy 
hillsides, and like temptations. Then the little chair 
was placed beside the churn, and with clean hands 
and clean apron, I stepped up into it as one would 
march to the pillory or guillotine, and left alone in 
my glery. 

And while I stood up there, stretched my very 
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longest, I used to wonder how it happened that I was 
born the eldest—used to wonder how Eve catne to 
invent the use of butter on such luscious fruits as 
Eden undoubtedly afforded—why cream wasn’t better 
and healthier than butter, why I didn’t get sick ai)d 
c^ie of gout like other children did, miraculously— 
why I never took scarlet fever or diphtheria and lay 
abed sick a long while, and not have to wash dishes 
or churn, but eat toast and tea and preserved plums, 
and be propped up in bed and feel my mother’s tears 
drip, drip on my head, as I had often read in delight¬ 
ful story-books. Why was it that I was not favored, 
like many other little girls who had wee, slender 
claws of white hands, and whose thin mouths puck¬ 
ered romantically, and who had interesting hollows 
in their cheeks, and sunken blue places under their 
sad eyes, and fine penciilings of veinery in their 
pretty temples ? I was sound and hard, and brown 
and ugly, and was always called Tom, because I liked 
to climb trees, and turn summersaults, and ride the 
farm-horses, and walk on stilts, and fly from high 
places so splendidly on my jumping-pole. 

One June day the churning was unusually large— 
two jars of cream—and I had my orders not to leave 
it until it was ready to gather. My little chair was 
placed beside the churn, and I stood in it and tugged 
at the dasher until my arms ached so I could hardly 
use them. I knew I’d ought to rest, so I sat down 
mercifully and improved the time by reading how 
elephants were caught in the jungles of Africa. 
That led me on to read about lions, and tigers, and 
leopards, and after I’d finished them I went back to 
the churn with renewed vigor. 

Just then a robin alighted in the top of the poplar, 
and sang so sweetly that it would have been irrev¬ 
erent to have plodded at the old dasher whose swashy 
sound of “ choo-o-choo,” had no music in it. So I 
shaded my eyes and leaned on the post by the porch 
and listened, and admired, and answered back softly 
so my mother wouldn’t hear. 

The dear little robby stretched his mouth from 
ear to ear, and hung by his toes, and tipped his head 
down and seemed to sing: u Why, Rosie, why, Rosie! 
whee-o, whee-o, Rosfe, heigho, heigho, Rosie, 
whee-ol” 

I clapped my hands and replied, he darted down 
head foremost and alighted on the old mossy well- 
curb, and we chatted, and chirped, and chee’d, and 
laughed with each other royally. Then my mother 
heard us and reminded me of the churning. Oh, 
dear! I wished folks ate pumpkin-sauce on their 
bread instead of butter, but I seized hold of the 
heavy dasher and worked away until a shrill cackle 
informed me that there lay a fresh egg ready for the 
gleaner, so I tan out to get it, for didn’t my mother 
say, bring in all the fresh eggs you can to make cus¬ 
tards, and hadn’t I ought to obey the mother who 
gave me birth, and who had cared for me during my 
helpless infancy when I didn’t know but that even 
pins were good to eat and good to swallow. 

While I was getting the egg I saw another hen 
walk off slyly, just as though she had a hidden nest, 


she acted kind of sneaking, looking back at me over 
her shoulder when she thought I didn’t see her. 

Of course I would not be outwitted by a hen, no¬ 
body would, so I followed her at a safe distance and 
looked just as innocent and unsuspicious as a little 
girl could. 

But I found, after awhile, that she was only seek¬ 
ing her wallowing place in the cool, loose loam, so I 
sat down and pretended to be braiding grass and 
timothy, and watched her scratch the cool earth all 
up among her feathers, and tussle about and lave 
her sides, and breast, and thighs, and stretch out 
her unshapely legs and lie like a great ungainly, 
roasted fowl, with never a joint or hinge in her long, 
yellow limbs and horny feet 

I was just thinking that this must be to hens what 
swimming and diving and plouting about in the 
creek is to little girls, when I heard my poor mother’s 
“ hoo-hoo! ” I answered “ hoo! ” and started to run 
back to the house to finish the churning, thinking I 
would appease my mother’s just wrath with the nice 
fresh egg I had found, but, what had I done with that 
egg ? Alas, I had put it in my pocket in my new linen 
dress and had lain down on that side while I was so 
leisurely watching the hen swim! I felt in cautiously, 
and withdrew my hand even more cautiously, as I 
sickened and wiped my fingers on the grass. 

“ See here, my lady,” said my mother, “ this churn¬ 
ing will come in one half-hour if you work steadily, 
but if you trifle, it won’t come to-day, and I am bound 
that you shall do it if it keeps you busy until you are 
eighteen years of age; so you know what to depend 
on.” 

“Oh, ril bounce into it and soon have it done, 
mamma; you see I had to go out,” said I, putting on 
a brave, bright face, but keeping just as far away from 
the dirty muss of a pocket as circumstances would 
allow. 

She went back to her work in the third story of our 
high, rambling, picturesque old house, and I made a 
good deal of music on the churn until the click-clack 
of the loom warranted me in stopping. Then I took 
a basin of water, turned my pocket inside out and 
cleaned and washed it It was a dirty job and sick¬ 
ened me for awhile after. 

Then I turned my back resolutely and began count¬ 
ing the strokes of the dasher. That is the best plan 
I know to make one forget the tedium and insure 
steady work. I churned one hundred without stop¬ 
ping, then I sat down panting and rested awhile, and 
read Robinson Crusoe, a little book loaned me by a 
neighbor’s son. For I might get hungry and feel too 
faint to work, I put a couple of potatoes in the hot 
ashes to roast. Then I began to churn again and to 
sing the old, familiar ditty of “ Come, butter, come.” 
I had on previous occasions found the result of this 
solicitation to be all that one could desire. But it 
did no good this time, though I sang it vigorously 
twenty times over, sang it with variations and addi¬ 
tions and the most importunate invitations, but not 
one little speck was visible. 

I had heard of butter being bewitched, but my 
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mother said there were no witches now, and all such 
talk was folly and superstition, that the last witch on 
the face of the earth was the witch of Endor, the one 
who called Samuel up from the dead in Bible days. 

Then I fell to wondering if any of Mrs. Endor’s 
posterity yet lived, and, if they did, whether they 
looked like other folks, and if their little girls wore 
copperas and white check linen dresses, and if they 
ever broke eggs in their pockets, and if the Endors 
were fond of butter, and whether they made their 
own, or just bought it at haphazard, not knowing 
who made it, or whether it had hair in it or not, 
dean or dirty. 

Then I leaned my hand and my forehead on the 
dasher and pondered, and thought it might be possi¬ 
ble that old, old, old, old, old Mrs. Endor was one of 
our maternal ancestors. 

While dreaming away, I heard a little “twittl 
twitt!” in the chimney, and, looking np, saw a 
“ twitt-bird ” flitting about on the high-up rim of the 
chimney-top. “You little dear,” I said; “how I 
wish I had your wings and your freedom!” And 
here I cried right out; for didn’t mamma say she’d 
keep me at this until I was eighteen, if I didn’t finish 
it? That must be a long, long while. I tried to 
count how many years, but I couldn’t; so I got an 
ear of com and picked off eighteen grains, and laid 
them down in a row, and then took eight away, and 
found I'd have to chum just ten years. 

I thought it would be a nice thing to he eighteen 
▼ears old, for all the girls in our neighborhood re¬ 
ceived a “setting out” at that age; a side-saddle and 
a heifer, a spinning-wheel and a bed, and something 
else, a broom, or a windmill, or some other article I 
couldn’t exactly remember. 

That would just suit me. I had often coaxed 
Mamma to loan me her side-saddle to fasten on a log, 
or on top of the fence, and she just “ hooted” at me; 
but now I’d show mistress mamma when I was 
eig h teen. I would sell my heifer and buy red and 
white candy, and keep the bed to turn summersaults 
on, and trade the spinning-wheel for toy-books, and 
keep the side-saddle to ride on among the logs at the 
wood-pile; and the other thing, if it was a wind-mill, 
I’d present it to my poor old grandpapa, who hod 
been confined to his bed for many years with par¬ 
alysis; and if it was a broom, I’d keep it to ride on 
when we chaps played “ keep house ” evenings when 
our parents had gone to singing school. 

But, oh, dear, I’d, rather die than to chum that 
long I So I sat down and cried most heartily. If I 
tad to rtand at that old chum ten yean, who would 
Johnny Greene giro all his sweet apples to during 
the winter, if I wasn’t at school? And Cal Wiggins 
weald get all the head marks then. And to what 
girl would little Jim Chambers give his chew of pine 
gum after he was done with it, if Zelle wasn’t there 
to get it? 

Then I cried the harder, and said, now if I could 
only get sick, real sick, so as to lie in bed on mamma’s 
pillow, and have her feel of my forehead, and give 
ne nice ten and toast, that would be a good thing, 


and I wouldn’t have to churn, and she’d pity me and 
be sorry, and 'fraid I was going to die, and I’d have 
a splendid time of it. I did wish I knew how to get 
sick. I stood and studied and studied, and suddenly 
I remembered seeing a little boy get deathly sick at 
school when a big fellow coaxed him to swallow a 
bit of tobacco. What hindered me from doing the 
same ? Be sure there was no big boy to give me the 
dose, but didn’t my papa’s little linen tobacco-wallet 
hang just inside the cellar door? I could help my¬ 
self. The result would be so interesting, too. 

Ten years to do a chnming just in the budding of 
my childhood! I’d show mistress mamma! I 
reached into the wallet and took out a long, black, 
sticky twist, and taking up the bread-knife cut off 
some bits and swallowed them, then mounted my 
little chair and began singing at the top of my 
voice: 

“ Broad is the road that leads to death.** 

I only knew that one line, but it was sufficient, and 
I thought rather appropriate for the momentous oc¬ 
casion. 

In a few moments I felt so badly that I wished I’d 
not swallowed it. In a few moments more I thought 
I’d rather chum all day than feel so sick; it didn’t 
seem so interesting. 

Then I ran to the door and called: “ Oh, mamma, 
come down, come down! ” 

She thrust her head out of the window and said 
blandly: “ Has the butter come ? Ob, child, what’s 
the matter ? You’re as white as a sheet! ” 

I opened my mouth to speak, but I trembled all 
over, and mumbled out: “ Wa-a-a-agh ! a-a-h!!” 

She ran down with the baby tucked under her arm 
like an umbrella, dropped it, and snatched me up so 
pale, and sick, and wilted, and laid me on her bed 
and began rubbing me. 

“ How do you feel ? What mode you sick ? Where 
do you hurt? Are you poisoned? You’re always 
handling and tasting strange things, and now I ex¬ 
pect you’ve been and gone and killed yourself with 
some vile plant or other! Oh, my child! what will 
I do? Such a young ’un, so queer and strange! Oh, 
my poor Zelle!” and she wrung her hands in a 
paroxysm of grief. 

Just then I sickened and threw up something, and 
she held my head and moaned. Oh, I was very, very 
sick; it was death almost; and I felt so feeble that I 
couldn’t exert myself enough to tell her. Pretty 
soon she smelt the tobacco, and she said: “ Why, 
seems to me I smell tobacco!” And she sniffed to 
the right, and sniffed to the left, but did not mistrust 
me. 6be did not find any link between my sudden 
illness and the loathsome smell. 

After severe sickness I grew better, and my wish 
was gratified. I lay in her bed, my head on her 
pillow, her counterpane over me, and her kind hands 
made the toast and tea and propped me up and fed 
me. 

I called for the little mirror, and was perfectly 
satisfied with the real face so nearly approximating 
to the interesting ideal face of my solicitous dreams. 
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I was propped op in bed, pale, and wan, and ex¬ 
hausted, when my father came to supper. My mother 
told him the doleful tale with a good deal of visible 
white in her scared eyes. He sat on the bedside, and 
said he was sorry, and hoped I would be well enough 
to ride old Jabex to water the next day. 

I felt very serene and pleasant by this time, lying 
there, the chief point of attraction, and 1 had paid so 
dearly for the gratification that I didn’t mind an 
occasional probe that my conscience gave me. 

When my mother had supper ready, she said: 
u Zella, I don’t see the bread-knife; do you know 
where it is?” 

I started up scared,-and hurriedly replied: “ Maybe 
if s got in papa’s tobacco-wallct; who knows ? ” Then 
I settled down, "and the subsequent proceedings 
interested me no more.” 

. It just recurred to me that instant that I had 
slipped the bread knife away, side by side, with the 
huge black plug. 

My mother looked at me strangely. I felt so 
drowsy just then, and closed my eyes immediately. 
She stepped inside the cellar door, and pretty soon 
she said in a soft tone, not meant for my ears: “ Come 
here, Aleck.” 

Papa went, and I heard a low buzz of voices, a 
suppressed giggle, more whispering, some pleasant 
altercation, a little more laughter, then she said: 
“ Well, that is the force of example; she thinks what¬ 
ever yon do is right, and manly, and she takes you 
for a pattern. Poor little thing, I’ll never say a 
word about it to her; she’s suffered enough. But, 
Aleck, you’d ought to be ashamed of your filthy 
habit after this.” 

It seems they gave me credit for wanting to learn 
to use tobacco because my papa did, and I was very 
willing they should believe it so. 

That old chum was one of the clouds in my child¬ 
hood’s summer sky for many, many long years; but 
at last our father replaced it with one by which I 
could sit and read and chum, and make a pleasant 
and enjoyable pastime of this necessary item of house¬ 
work. Then the rolls of butter seemed flavored with 
sweet poetry, and stories, and biography, and as I 
spread it on my bread I was reminded of this bit of 
descriptive scenery, and that thrilling narrative, and 
this rare poem—good things I had read while churn¬ 
ing. 

The old chum was used to keep nuts in for years, 
and then onions, and I was sad and sorry both when 
a boy ran his sled against it and it tumbled to pieces, 

• an old shattered thing. 

So it is with a very serious and thoughtful degree 
of revenge that I use one of the old staves for a 
poker for the little stove in my room. Still, I do 
somewhat eqjoy punching it into the coals and allow¬ 
ing it to hum a little while, it gratifies me. 

The great blessings of mankind are within us, and 
within our reach, but we shut our eyes, and, like 
people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing 
we search for, without finding it— Seneca, 


BRIGHT EVENING& 


BY J. E. M. 


“ “Ft EAR me, Annie, I’ll never marry an author. 

U Why, you never see anything of Albert He Is 
in that old study every evening turning over his old 
books, if he isn’t writing. When I marry I mean to 
have my husband sit in our sitting-room, and read 
aloud, and sing, and play the flute, and be at home 
to go out if I wish to. I should think you would be 
as dull as a mouse in a cage. Such a lively piece as 
you used to be, too.” 

Annie smiled as her gay friend rattled on. 

u Now I suppose you will be surprised when I tell 
you,” she said, “ that some of our very pleasantest 
evenings are those which we spend in the study, both 
busy, and only occasionally speaking a word to each 
other, or now and then looking up at each other. 
Albert says he likes to have me sit there with my 
work or reading, that it helps rather than hinders 
him; so I usually spend my evenings there. It was 
Wieland who wrote in a sweet letter concerning his 
wife, * If I but knew she was in the room, or if she 
but stepped in a moment and spoke a word or two, it 
was enough to gladden me.’ 

“ Depend upon it, Kate, it is not so much the many 
attentions the husband pays that will go to make life 
happy, but the uniform loving spirit, which makes 
even the commonest words a blessing. Busy workers 
often have little time they can afford to spend in the 
pleasant manner you picture, but they generally lead 
the happiest lives. Cheerful, steady industry, joined 
with home love, will bring us as near to Eden as is 
permitted in this lower sphere.” 


THE EASE OF DEATH. 

r lE following is from an article in The Galaxy, 
entitled “ The King of Terrors Discrowned 
" It has so happened that I have seen many men 
and women die. Without design or disposition cm 
my part, I have very many times been present when 
sick persons were ebbing to eternity. I have seen 
men and women, young and old, cultivated and ignor¬ 
ant, orthodox and heterodox, in their last moments, 
and, as a rule, all of them passed away, if not without 
regret, at least with entire resignation. None of them 
showed dread of the future. Their thoughts were 
fixed on what they were quitting, not on what they 
were going to. I observed that someof them were 
troubled, perhaps distressed, when they first thought 
they could not recover, but that, the nearer their end 
came, the less apprehensive and the calmer they 
grew. Having once banished hope, tranquility 
seemed to descend upon them as a substitute, and 
afterward, if free from physical pain, there was un¬ 
ruffled peace. If encouraged to believe they might 
get well, or if they had a favorable turn, the old 
anxiety, with somewhat of the former apprehension 
returned, proving that their mental disquietude was 
born of their expectation of life, not their fear of death. 
Thus was established a clear analogy between material 
and spiritual anguish under the same circumstances. 
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Lay Sermons. 


“AND I WILL GIVE YOU BEST.” 

BT RICHMOND. 

a mSB curse of labor!" exclaimed Mr. Albright, lift- 
X ing himself wearily from the work over which be 
had been beading for hours—hard work, beoauso chiefly 
brain-work—very hard work, because attended with care 
sad anxiety. 

"Labor is not a curse,” said the friend who had just 
•erne into the private office of Mr. Albright. It was even- 
lag, work did not always end at sunset. 

“You would think so,” replied the merchant, "if we 
were to change places.” 

“It may he with those who labor, and are at the same 
time heavy laden,” answered the friend. " Labor, rightly 
performed, is a blessing. To work is to be in God’s 
order; and to be in His order is to be in the way of 

peace.” 

The merchant looked at his friend ourioosly. 

* Yeu make a new distinction,” ho said. " In my view, 
to labor is to be heavy laden. The very word involves 
the idea of burdens and weariness.” 

"It is only another word for employment, or useful 
work,” was replied. "The labor is what the hands or 
bnia perform; and if this is done from right ends, and 
snder the government of reason and moral law, it will 
prove a blessing. It is the eager grasping—the unsatis¬ 
fied greed for gain, or power, that gives the corse to labor. 
Oalj those are heavy laden who work for selfish and ig¬ 
noble ends.” 

There was a flash in Mr. Albright’s eyes. He felt the 
remark as a personal reflection. 

"Do I work from selfish and ignoble ends?” he asked, 
with a little quiver of anger in his voice. 

"None can know that but yourself—except God," re¬ 
plied the friend. He spoke quietly and impressively. 
“That there is something wrong in your ends of life is 
plain, from the fact that you labor, and are, at the same 
time, heavy laden. But this neod not be of long con¬ 
tinence. You know the way of escape.” 

"I?” 

•Yes; and have known it since you were a child. It 
vs* ooe of the first things you learned at home, in the 
Bnday-school, and at churoh. I wonder that you have 
forgotten It” 

"Oh, I understand,” and the half eager, questioning 
foek went out of the merchant's face, and was followed by 
ns of disappointment, not unmingled with disgust 
"Gome unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
«d I will give you rest” The friend uttered aloud the 
Crine word that be knew to he in the thought of Mr. 
Mbright 

" Oh, yes. I have heard that ever since I was a child. 

I bear It in ehureh almost every Sunday.” 

"And you believe it?” 

"I would be a poor Christian if I did not believe the 
Word of Christ” 

“Thou, the way out of your care and anxiety—out of 
fear and trouble—out of your weariness and exhaus¬ 
tion from labor. Is plain. If you go to Him, he will give 
rm mat” 

* fle I hare heard the preacher say hundreds of times.” 

* Haiva you over gone to Him?” 


" I go to churoh. I say the prayers and take the com¬ 
munion. I give when called upon, and liberally, I think 
—trying to remember tho poor and needy. But it is very 
difficult, as you must know, for a man so deeply involved 
in business as I am, and with so many interests at stake, 
to giro much thought to religion. I do tho best I can on 
Sunday. I always go to churoh, and take my part in tho 
servioo.” 

" But tho way to get rest is to go to Christ Himself. If 
this be not done, wc who labor will continue to be heavy 
laden. The mere going to churoh, and giving of our sub¬ 
stance to feed the poor and clothe the naked, will not 
help ns.” 

“ Going to Him in grayer, and religious meditation, 
you mean ? " 

"No; not that, specially; but rather going to Him In 
the purpose of our hearts, and believing in Him practi¬ 
cally.” 

"Vague as too much preaohing one hears. These 
stereotype phrases have come to mean very little to most 
of us.” 

" Let ns see about that. God is good—goodness itself. 
Ho loves with unselfish desire to bless His creatures; and 
the blessing Ho would give them is love of doing good, 
which is an eternal spring of delight. The love of doing 
good to one’s self alone is what separates us from God; 
and, to be separated from the source of all happiness, is 
to be wretched. Work, or service, is the means by which 
we can do good to others. If we work only for ourselves, 
that is, only with the thought of serving ourselves, can 
we hope to find Heavenly delight? Will we not labor 
and be heavy laden with disappointment ? It is in now 
and unselfish purposes of tho heart that we can alone go 
to Him.” 

Mr. Albright looked at his friend with an expression 
that said—" You speak to me in an unknown tongue. I 
fail to grasp your meaning.” 

The friend understood him—paused for some moments 
—and then asked: " Do you not believe that He who 
made us knows what is best: for us.” 

"Certainly,” replied the merchant. 

"Best for us in this world?” 

" I do.” 

"And you believe that He is a being of infinite lore— 
the love of doing good? Not of doing good to himself, 
but to the myriads of creatures whom He has made.” 

"Yee.” 

" And that he created us In His image and likeness.” 

"I read it in the Bible.” 

" If we bad remained in the order of our creation, we 
would be unselfish, like God. But we did not remain in 
that order. We turned away, and narrowed all our feel¬ 
ings and all our interests meanly to self, and so we lost 
His likeness and His image. Can we hopo for happiness 
in this inverted order of being ? Is happiness possible in 
a world, where all work for themselves—where each an¬ 
tagonises the other—where getting, and not giving, is the 
rule—where every one tries to get nearer to himself, and 
so farther and farther away from God and his neighbor? 
Think, my friend! ” 

Mr. Albright drew a deep sigh. 

"It is only in the degree &at pe are able to put away 
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the thought of self hi our work, and to consider how much 
good others will derive from it, that we shall find a bless¬ 
ing and not a curse in labor. Our work will be none the 
* less thorough under this higher life of the soul ; nor will 
the just return be less. And any other return than ijutt 
one no man can take except in peril of his soul/* 

“ I don’t think,” said Mr. Albright, speaking reflec¬ 
tively, “that, active and eager as I own myself to be in 
trade, I deal unjustly with any. I should condemn my¬ 
self strongly, and, as a Christian man, repent before God, 
if I were conscious of having, in any case, done wrong to 
my neighbor. The temptations are great; but my skirts, 
I trust, are dear of sin in thia particular.” 

“Self-love is blind,” the friend remarked. “Let us go 
back to the beginning of our talk. Tou then called labor 
a curse; and admitted that you were heavy laden by your 
work. What was the special thing that troubled you so 
much ? ** 

“It was this. A month ago, I saw signs of a rise in 
the'market on a certain line of goods. We merchants 
have to be always on the alert, you know. Well, I went 
around and bought freely, locking up over twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars. Two or three others, seeing what I was 
after, went in also and bought largely. The market did 
not go up, but eommenoed recoding. They got frightened 
and began to crowd their goods upon the auctions. This 
threw the market down. If I were to sell out to-day, I 
would lose three or four thousand dollars. Bad enough 
as it standB, and fruitful of wrong. But what makes it 
worse is the fact that it seriously embarrasses my financial 
affairs. I have been at my wits’ end to-day. It was 
half past two before I was able to make my bank aooount 
good. The day’s financiering left on my hands a good 
deal of correspondence, besides the work of adjusting 
some tangled accounts.” 

“And this is the labor you called accursed,” said the 
friend, smiling. “ I guess you were right about it. There 
is little blessing—exoept perhaps the blessing of disci¬ 
pline—in such labor. I am not surprised that in it you 
felt heavy laden. It was all for self—self that was un¬ 
satisfied with the fair returns of a good business, based 
on the wants of the people, and conducted on the legiti¬ 
mate basis of demand aad supply. It is in this, and 
other outside ways—ways that lead men aside from the 
safe pursuits of useful trade and labor—that we are per¬ 
petually burdening ourselves and getting heavy laden 
with care and trouble. And, as I said at first, there is 
only one path leading out of these unhappy conditions. 
Men must heed the divine invitation, ' Gome unto Me, and 
I will give you rest! ’ ” 

“There was a time,” said Mr. Albright, “when that 
invitation of our Lord and Saviour had a sweet and com¬ 
forting sound to my ears. I felt that I understood it; 
and that going to Him was a very simple and easy thing. 
But, somehow, it troubles instead of comforting me now. 
'Gome unto Me?* Where is Re? How shall I get to 
Him? In prayer? I pray at home, and I pray in 
church; but He seems to be going farther and farther 
away from me.” 

“ It may be that He really is,” said the friend. “ Or, 
to speak more correctly, that you are going farther and 
farther away from Him; for the Lord never turns Him¬ 
self away—never departs from any one. ' Behold, I 
stand at the door and knoek,’ but He will not open the 
door. 'Come unto Me,’ He calls to such as are afar off; 
hut we will not come unto Him that we may have rest 
and peace.” 


“ How are we to go to Him ? How shall we, who labor 
and are heavy laden, find rest?” asked the merchant, 
almost with a cry of pain. 

“ We move through natural space by walking,” was the 
reply. “ But we cannot go to Christ in this way. He is 
not physically near or afar off. And yet he says ' Come.* 
Plainly, then, there is spiritual as well as natural walk¬ 
ing; and can this be anything else than such changes in 
our states of mind, as bring us into sympathy with or 
nearness to those who have been far away from us through 
lack of sympathy ? In the world in which our spirits 
dwell, change of state must be analogous to walking or 
to ohange of place in the world in which our bodies 
dwell. We are far away from God because our states of 
mind are the prodpot of selfish and evil affections; and 
we will oome near to Him in the degree that these are 
changed into better and more heavenly states. Prayer 
alone will not do this. There must he self-compulsion 
and self-restraint, helped by prayer. We must live in the 
world, in our homes, in our business, in society, obedient 
to the divine laws written in the Word of God. Self 
must be denied, and the good of the neighbor regarded 
as equal with our own. ' As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them,' must be the law ruling 
in all things.” 

“ Is that possible ? ** asked Mr. Albright, with almost 
as much doubt and surprise in his manner as if he had 
heard this heavenly precept for the first time. Newer 
before had he seen the rule laid so closely to his business 
life. To work by it in the common affairs of this world, 
was, in his view, to be driven to the wall. 

“ Can the divine law require of men what is impos¬ 
sible?” said the friend. 

“ Under this law, what hope is there for any one ? ” re¬ 
turned the merohant “ If I were to oonsider my neigh¬ 
bor in business, instead of myself, where do you think I 
would oome out at the end of the year ? ** 

“ The law says nothing about considering your neigh¬ 
bor instead of yourself. Tou are only to act toward him 
as you would have him aot toward you. That is, with a 
just regard to his rights and interests. You are not to 
seek gain in another's loss; for that would be doing what 
you would not have another do to you. You cannot, as 
a Christian man, enter into any combination to raise the 
price of goods in the markot in order to get gain through 
a widespread loss to others; nor take part in gold and 
stock speculations, which disturb legitimate trade, and 
rob so many who are engaged in useful employment of 
their jnst returns in business. There is no spirit of hon¬ 
esty in these transactions. Honesty never takas from 
another, without an equivalent of service—except in case 
of gift, which does not come under the rule. Dishonesty 
is only another name for stealing. Is it any the less a 
theft to appropriate, by means of a “corner” in gold or 
stocks or produce, the wealth of others, than to take 
money from a till, or a coat from a gentleman's hall ? 
Are the prayers of a man who does such things worth 
anything, even though out of bis ill-gotten gains he give 
tens of thousands to build ehurehes, establish mission 
schools and endow public charities ? ** 

“ The rule is too straight for our modern Christianity.** 

“ And it is because Christians of to-day regard it as too 
straight, and refuse to live by it, that so many of them 
are heavy laden in their work. In all useful work, 
earnestly and honestly done, there is a Heavenly satis¬ 
faction. If any of us are heavy laden, it is because we 
have looked beyond the ^effect of our work, and 
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tkosgkt only of the gain to ourselves. We hare not 
eared for the neighbor—whether he were benefitted or 
not 0o that we got our reward, our work might perish, 
for all the eon oera it gave as after leering our hands. But 
ear feeing Father in Heaven will not suffer us to be at ease 
aider conditions of life, that, if oontinued, must end in 
spiritual death. He makes pain of mind as sure an at¬ 
tendant on all departure from divine laws, as He makes 
pain of body the sure attendant of all departures from 
natural laws. We labor, and are heavy laden, because 
ire have turned away from God to self. We shall have 
test only when we go home to Him. When His loving 
regard for others fills our souls. When we are more in¬ 
tent on doing good in our work than in seeking for a 
money reward.** 


“If a man,” said Mr. Albright,“ thinks only of doing 
good to others in his work, he will soon be out at the 
elbows—soon have nothing with whieh to do good.” 

“ You mistake,” said the friend. “ A man must live by 
his work; and his highest service to his neighbor in his 
work, lies in the faithfulness with whioh it is done. The 
man who, in performing his work, gives to it the highest 
excellence possible in order that it may be of the highest 
use to his neighbor, worships God more truly than the 
most devout ohurohman in his Sunday servioe, if that 
churchman is indifferent to his neighbor in his weekday 
employment The one will have perpetual delight in his 
work, the other will labor and be heavy laden, Whioh, 
think you, my friend, will get the most out of this life! 
Who's reward is best worth living for ? ” 


Mothers’ Department. 


A MOTHER’S TALK. 

BY MBS. M. O. JOHttSO*. 

° /CHILDREN are such a responsibility,” sighed pretty 
little Mrs. Forrest, as she took up her work, and 
settled herself in her sewing-chair for a ooaey chat with 
her friend, Mrs. Lawrence, haring just equipped her 
mossy half do ten, and sent them off for an hoar’s ooasting 
a bright winter afternoon. 

a They are, indeed,” was replied; “ but all oar bless- 
| iags bring with them a responsibility, and one justly 
proportioned. There may be none greater in life than 
this, but there is no greater blessing; the ratio always 
holds good.” 

“Perhaps yon are right,” said Mrs. Forrest, doubt- 
felly; “bat to me the uncertainty seems fearful; the 
future so perilous, that I almost wish, at times, that 
motherhood had not fallen to my lot. Children of good 
, psrsats go astray; and even when we try oar best, how 
apt we are to make mistakes—how many dangers, physi¬ 
cal and moral, lie in wait all the way along! ” 

Mrs. Lawrence’s faee wore a grave, sweet look, but 
she said nothing, till Mrs. Forrest paused in her sewing, 
and looked earnestly at her, as if awaiting a reply. 

“Why is it, Carrie, that yon are not troubled as I am ? 
I knew how strong and tender is your love for yonr chil¬ 
dren 5 you do everything for them that lies in the power 
«Tmortal to do; but yon have no anxiety, no foreboding 
thanghta When your Charlie went to live in great, busy, 
b—Ciag New York, where you well knew temptation 
willed at every turn, you were as cheerful and hopeful 
as new, when he has been tried and proved. I don't 

The grave, sweet look deepened in Mrs. Lawrence's 
•few eyes ns she answered gently: “ Anna, yon remember 
the nary of the Grecian mother, who, when her little 
daughter lay in fearful extremity, bereft of reason, and 
fepsnd all aeortaL aid, pressed on through a toilsome 
JsuEBsy, asud difficulties and dangers, opposition and 
mpsaaefc, to the very feet of Jesus, and besought His aid, 
erging her request even when Ho seemed inattentive, 
sed when He gave that strange, trying reply, more dis¬ 
heartening than silenoe. Yon remember the final answer, 
"Am <he had home the s e ve r e test: ‘Oh, woman, great is 
aelo lAet tom as iktm will There is such 
• fefeh, Anna; rare It may be, bat it is the mother's key- 
hew, that anleeks for her children the treasure-house 
sf aahlt manhood and womanhood.” 


Mrs. Lawrence’s face glowed as she spoke with the 
earnestness of deep oonviotion and strong feeling. Mrs. 
Forrest asked: “ Do yon mean to say that we can, in any 
absolute sense, take these words to ourselves ? ” 

“ I do. To such genuine faith is given this inherit¬ 
ance, this wealth of promise and benediction. But we 
most not forget it has one grand characteristic that proves 
it real. It is a faith not outside of lift , but one with it. 
The Grecian mother did not sit idly praying and hoping 
that the Lord would bless her ohild; she drew near unto 
Him . A faith that springs out of nearness to Christ can¬ 
not fail of fruition. Only let us live near to Him, let His 
spirit permeate and mould & 1 L our'intercourse with our 
children; and rest assured, His power will vivify, and 
His blessing crown, our every effort.” * 

Mrs. Forrest was silent for some minutes, a more 
thoughtful expression on her brow than sho was wont to 
wear; she was evidently pondering the idea her friend 
had suggested. Presently she said, a glad light break¬ 
ing over her face: “ Yea, I see it You aro right, Carrie, 
and I thank yon. Yon have given me the secret of yonr 
constant oheerfulness and dauntless energy. Yon feel 
responsibility as mnoh, perhaps more, than I do; bat yon 
are content to do yonr duty, and trust results in a better 
keeping than oars; I will try to do likewise.” 


THE MOTHER’S REVERT. 

BY M. O. J. 

T is a dreary night without; the rain fells in torrent^ 
and wild winds sweep round the house with roar and 
sob and moan, while oeean’s swell, though distant, is 
audible to a listening ear. Little matters the storm to the 
pleasant bomes thickly scattered over fair New England, 
save as thoughts of somo who have gone out from those 
homes, or others like them, to eross the surging waters, 
press on heart and brain. 

In one of the brightest and cheeriest of these, the mo¬ 
ther has left the fireside group, and sought for a little 
while, her own room. This, too, is warm and eosey, and 
she plaoes the lamp on the table, and draws np her light, 
cushioned rocking-chair before her bureau. She opens a 
drawer, and takes out a precious relie—something laid 
there more than twenty years ago, and which India’s 
wealth eonld not bay—a pair of baby-socks, bluo-and- 
whito, with one tiny hole in the too. Long she sits with 
them in her hand; she turns them over and over, ties and. 
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unties the bows of blue ribbon—and her thoughts are 
with the post. Well does she remember when her fingers 
shaped them for the little, untried, helpless feet. Her 
love guarded and guided them with watohful tenderness ; 
and they were spared to ramble in childhood's sunny 
paths. 

She rises, and takes from the closet a pur of little 
shoes, with well-worn toes and heels trodden down. Then 
the first pair of boots—and she smiles at the recollection 
of the joy and triumph they excited—smiles, too, at the 
noise and mud that used to oome in the wake of those 
boots. What a treasure they were to the boy—and are to 
the mother! On many a little errand did they run for 
her; welcome even was their tread, noisy though it might 
be; and if they sometimes walked into misohief, her 
heart throbs in gratitude that manhood's feet have kept 
the path of integrity. 

The little boots were long ago laid aside for a larger 


pair, another and another; and those now worn are far¬ 
ther from her side than her boy is from her thoughts. 
Ooean rolls between them, but she has entrusted him to a 
love mightier than hers, and believes he will return. She 
smiles again, as she recalls the stories she used to read to 
him, and in which he took dear delight, where the good 
fairy comes, offering to grant the most ardent wish. Ah! 
would she not choose quickly ? 

“Mother!" Is she dreaming? She springs to her 
feet, pale, eager, listening. A rustle, a stir down-stairs. 
She hears again that voice—none other like it—and she 
knows it is no fancy. Her boy has come, and is asking 
for her. She rushes to the stairway, and is clasped ia 
his arms. Taller, stouter, browner than when he held 
her thus on the eve of sailing; but her boy, oome home 
with the same honest heart, and life yet unspotted from 
the world. 

_ \ 


boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. 


EVENING PASTIMES. 

E giro our young readers some familiar plays and 
pastimes, for winter-evening recreation: 

Earth, Air, Firr and Water. 

For this game the players sit round, and one stands in 
the midst of them, holding a handkerchief twisted into a 
ball. 

She eounts 
one, two, three, 
and then throws 
her handker¬ 
chief-ball into 
the lap of any 
one she chooses, 
crying at the 
same time, 

“Earth,"“Air,” 

“Fire" or 
“Water," as sho 
pleases. If she 
cries, “Earth," 
the little girl 
into whose lap 
the ball falls 
must reply in - 
etantly by nam¬ 
ing some ani¬ 
mal living on 
the eArth; if the 
word was “Water," some fish must be named; if “Fire,” 
something that oan exist in fire; if “ Air," some bird or 
inseot. If she hesitates so long as to allow the ball- 
thrower to count three , she pays a forfeit Example: 

Edith stands in the midst of a merry group with her 
handkerchief ready. 

Edith. One. two, three— Earth. 

Ada (into ichnte lap the hall fall*). A lion. 

Edith takes back the ball and pauses—one, two, three— 
then throws it at Jessy, crying, “Ftre.” 

Poor Jessy, very much startled, says, hurriedly, 
“Coals." 

Edith laughs, and replies, “Oh, Jessy, oosls are not 
animals! Pay a forfeit" 


Ada. But, Edith, I think really Jessy is right The 
game says, “ anything that exists in the lire," no animal 
oan. 

Edith. No, it cannot; but coals get burned up. I think, 
too, we might say ashes, a stuff wbioh fire does not con¬ 
sume, or a salamander, for “ fire." 

Mary. I don't know what a salamander is. 

Ada. Only a make-believe creature, little Mary; a sort 

of spirit or fairy 
which was said 
to live in fire. 

Edith. Well, 
I will let Jessy 
off her forfeit, 
as it is so diffi¬ 
cult. Now, pre¬ 
pare ; I am go¬ 
ing to throw the 
ball again. One, 
two, three — 
Air. 

Mary (catch¬ 
ing it). An eagle. 

Edith. Very 
well; give me 
back the ball. 
Now, one, two 
three—W ater. 

Ada (hurried¬ 
ly). Fish! 

Edith. No, that will not do; you must name some 
(fish. 

Ada. Salmon. 

Thus the game goes on. Sometimes a little player has 
to pay a forfeit for hesitation and slowness in answering; 
sometimes for naming a wrong creature as living in the 
element named. It is by no means easy to mention a 
resident in earth, air, fire or water the moment you receive 
the ball. 

How, Whew awd Where. 

The players are seated in a line or eirole. One is 
chosen to ask the questions; she goes eut of the room and 
closes the door, that she may not hear the word chosen. 
The players then seleot a word; if it hM taany meanings. 
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«o B*eh the belter; bat for little girls an easy word with 
talj one meaning does very welL 

When they have fixed on it, they oall tbe one who is 
Mtsidf the door into the room. She goes round the cir¬ 
cle, asking first, "Why do you like it?” then she walks 
rend a seoond time, asking, “ W hen do you like it ? ” 
sad a third 
tine, asking, 

“ Where do you 
likeii!” From 
(he answers she 
gaesses what 
the word was. 

She is allowed 
to guess three 
tunes; if she 
toils each time, 
ahe pays a for¬ 
feit. 

Example: 

Helex goei 
at of the room, 
sad returns to 
guess. She 
wksAda,“WAj 

you like it?” 

Ada. Because 
it is pretty. 

Helss. Why 
4o foe like it, 

Jessy? 

Jnsr. Beeanse it is so silent 

Helm. Why do yon like it, Jane ? 

Jaje. Beeanse mamma gave it to me 

Helix. Why do you like it, Edith ? 

Hwth. Because it pleases baby. 

Hclex then 
begins with, 

‘‘ When do you 
a® it?" 

Ina. When 
it is made of 


Just. When 


it is 


mbs. 


Jam. When 


d is made 


Edith. When 
it i* made of 
mgs. 

Hilk x.— 

Fhere do yon 
like it? 

Ada. In the 
play room. 

Jksst. in 

*J top. 

Jam. In a 

••die. 

Edith. In a shop. 

Helex. I can guess it, beeanse I think only a j>oll 
•said be made of wax, china, wood and rags. 

Tes; you are right When did you guess what 

it wis? 

Baaex. When Ada said, “ Mado of wax.”. 


Edith. Then, as Ada told what it was, it is her turn to 
leave the room. 

Musical Fright. 

This is an excellent winter game, as it affords exercise 
and laughter for all ages. 

A young lady is asked to take her place at the piano; 

some ohair* are 
placed down the 
centre of the 
room, back to 
back, just one 
less in number 
than the play¬ 
ers. Suppose 
there are twelve 
children t'> play, 
you place eleven 
oh airs—ten 
back to back, 
one extra. Then 
the twelve cbil- 
dren dance 
hand in hand 
round the chairs 
in time to the 
music. Sud¬ 
denly — some¬ 
times in the 
middle of a bar 
—always just 

when yon do not expeot it—the player lifts her hands off 
the piano. Everybody must then attempt to get a seat, 
and, as there are only eleven,, one will, of oourse, be left 
out. She or he is then out of the game, and must sit 
down and watoh it. Then a chair is taken away, ten 
being left. The players resume their dance as soon as the 

mnsie begins; 
the moment it 
stops, they try 
to get a chair 
each, and one 
is, of course, 
again left out; 
then another 
chair is taken 
away, and the 
dance resumed. 
The game goes 
on, losing a 
player and a 
chair each time, 
till itoo play ore 
and one chair 
only arc left. 

Then tho two 
danoe wildly 
round tho 
chair, and when 
the music Sud¬ 
denly stops, one 
sits down, and tbe other is out of the gamo like the 
rest 

To make this game more exciting, the “mamma,” if 
it is a birthday or any special occasion, will have a box 
of bonbons or some fruit to givo to thr* winner— i. e. f tbe 
last who gets a chair—and she will let it be sufficient for 
distribution by the victor. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 

BT ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 

DO not ask, oh, Lord I that life may be 
A pleasant road; 

I do not ask that Thou wonldst take from me 
Aught of its load; 

I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 

For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord! I plead: 

Lead me aright— 

Though strength should falter, and though heart 
should bleed— 

Through Peace to Light. 

I do not ask, oh, Lord! that Thou shouldst shed 
Full radiance here; 

Give me a ray of Peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 

I do not ask my cross to understand, 

My way to see,— 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy Hand, 

And follow Thee. 

Joy is like restless day, but peace divine 
Like quiet night 

Lead me, oh, Lord! till perfect day shall shine 
Through Peace to Light 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

BT J. O. HOLLA HD. 

HERE’S a song in the air! 

There’s a star in the sky! 

There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 

And the star reigns its fire while the Beautiful sing. 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king 1 

There's a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth. 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth, 

Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king! 

In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impended; 

And the song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 

Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King! 

We rejoice in the light, 

And we echo the song 

That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 

Ay ! we shout to the lovely Evangel they bring. 
And we greet in His cradle our Saviour and King! 


KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD. 

BT DR. THOMAS GUTHRIE. 

’M kneeling at the threshold, weary, faint and sore, 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door; 

Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and oome. 

To the glory of His presence, to the gladness of His 
homel 

A weary path I’ve travelled, ’mid darkness, storm and 
strife. 

Bearing many a burden, struggling for my life; 

But now the mom is breaking, my toil will soon be 
o’er; 

I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door! 

Methinks I hear the voices of the blessed as they stand, 

Singing in the sunshine in the far-off sinless land: 

Oh, would that I were with them, amid their shining 
throng, 

Mingling in their worship, joining in their song 1 

The friends that started with me have entered long ago; 

One by one they left me, struggling with the foe; 

Their pilgrimage was shorter, their triumph surer won. 

How lovingly they’ll hail me when all my toil is done! 

With them the blessed angels, that know no grief or 
sin, 

I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in; 

0b, Lord, I wait Thy pleasure; Thy time and way are 
best; 

But I’m wasted, worn and weary; oh, Father bid me 
rest! 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 

BT EDWARD R. SILL. 

Y tower was grimly builded. 

With many a bolt and bar, 

“ And here,” I thought, “ I will keep my life 
From the bitter world afar.” 

Dark and chill was the stony floor, 

Where never a sunbeam lay. 

And the mould crept up on the dreary wall. 

With its ghost touch, day by day. 

One morn, in my snllen mnsings, 

A flutter and cry I beard; 

And close at the rusty casement 
There clung a frightened bird. 

Then back I flung the shutter 
That was never before undone, 

And I kept till its wings were rested, 

The little weary one. 

Bat in through the open window. 

Which I had forgot to close. 

There had burst a gush of sunshine^ 

And a summer scent of rose. 

For all the while I had burrowed 
There in my dingy tower, 

Lo 1 the birds had sung and the leaves had danced 
From hoar to sunny hour. 

And such balm and warmth and beauty 
Come drifting in, since then, 

That the window still stands open, 

And shall nover be shut again, J '» ion. 
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LITTLE LUCY. 

BY DR. VM. H. HOLCOMBE. 

L ITTLE Lucy, sweet mad mild, 
Half a fairy, half a ohild, 
Slowly softly laid away 
Underneath the fearful clay; 

Kisses on her little brow; 

Ah, the angels kiss her now! 

Roses on her little bosom— 

Her sweet self a broken blossom! 

Oh, the world is eold and lonel 
Little Luey dead and gone! 

Little playthings pat away— 
Things for tears, and not for play; 
Little cradle rooked no more— 

All the little prattling o'er. 

Kiss her; leave her, laid away 
Underneath the fearful olay; 

Leave the roses on her bosom! 

Kiss and leave the broken blossom t 
Angel Lucy! sweet and mild! 
Beauteous angels, love my ohild! 


THE RIVER PATH. 


BY J. O. WHITTIER. 


N 


0 bird-song floated down the hill; 
The tangled bank below was still 


No rustle from the birohen stem. 

No ripple from the water's hem. 

The dusk of twilight round us grew; 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


t For, from us, ere the day was done. 
The woodod hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river's farthest fide 
We saw the hill-tops glorified— 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 

With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 

With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 

While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 

The river rolled in shade between. 

From out the darkness where we trod, 

We gased upon those hills of God, 

Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 

We spake not, but our thought was one. 

We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 

And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 

Budden our pathway turned from night; 

The hills swung open to the light; 

Through their green gates the siynshine showed, 
A leeg, slant splendor downward flowed. 

Down glade and glen and bank it rolled; 

* It bridged the shaded streams with gold; 


And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side! 

" So,” prayed we, " when our feet draw near 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 

“ And the night oometh chill with dew. 

Oh, Father! let thy light break through! 

" So let the hills of doubt divide. 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 

" So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal bills look forth! 

" And in thy beekoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 


AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE. 

BY B. P. 8HILLABBB. 

T WAS busy seed time, yet in many a field 

Labor was stayed, and those whose sturdy hands 
Beckoned to thrift by timely ministries 
Had left their calling, and, in deoent garb. 

Thronged onward where the melancholy bell 
Proclaimed the doings of relentless Death, 

To give their sympathy to those who mourned. 

And shed, themselves, a tributary tear 
For one among them who had bowed his head 
To the stern summons, painfully delayed. 

And then, amid the blooming sweets of spring— 

The trees unfolding in the bright array 
That clothes the joyous season—swept along 
The sombre hearse; and the long train of those 
Who mourned, as relatives and friends, for him 
Whose loving eyes had closed to scenes of earth 
To open on the brighter ones of Heaven. 

They came from far and near, tender and sad, 

The last kind offioes on earth to pay, 

And Nature seemed to hush, and hold her breath. 

As on the solemn pageant swept to where 
The grave was waiting, and fanereal rites. 

It was no hero that they honored thus— 

No statesman, scholar, bard, nor one whose voioo 
Had thrilled the publio ear by trick of words; 

Nor one who’d thrust himself before the gase 
Of crowds to win fame’s meed by other means. 

A simple farmer—this and nothing more— 

An unpretending, plain and honest man, 

With no ill brooding in bis truthful heart, 

And none to utter by his manly lips ,* 

Loving the good and true, and doing good and true 
In all his dealings with his fellow man. 

I gased upon the pageant, and of one 

Who was of those that formed the waiting group, 

I asked the meaning of the tribute shown— 

Tempting the answer that I knew before: 

"Why this display of grief,” I said, "for him 
Whose lot was cast in suoh a homely mould— 

Why do the farmers leave their fields for this?” 

He was a man uncouth—to sentiment unused— 

But brushing off a tear that dimmed his eye, 

He said, half sternly, "Why the fact is here; 

We honor pay because we loved him so.” 

Te grand and mighty, where is honor found 
So glorious in its offerings as this, ' 

That rests its giving ou the simple claim 
For honor’s tribute that it loveth so? 
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The Home Circle. 


MAKING THE BEST OF THEM. 

BY J. B. u’c. 

» "1 MOTHER,” said Belle, "don’t you erer get tired of 
1YI your old things, and wish you oouid get some¬ 
thing nice to wear?” 

"Yes,” said mother; "I saw a beautiful blaok grena¬ 
dine go by this afternoon, plainly, bnt richly trimmed, j 
with a binding of blaok satin on the edge of the flounce ’ 
and the ruffle of the overskirt, and I thought, * Oh, dear, 
if I could only afford such a dress for Sundays, how well i 
I should like it.'” 

"Did you, really, mother?” asked Belle, with a little 
inoredulity in her tone. " I am very glad to bear it” 

* Glad to know that your mother had a sinful, coveting, 
murmuring spirit eome over her ? ” 

" No, mother, but glad that you are tempted, as I am, 
and know bow to appreciate it” 

" It sooft passed over with me.” 

"How did you get rid of it?” 

"Prayed, my dear,” said mother, in a low sweet voice. 
Ah, that was mother’s secret of content It wasn’t be¬ 
cause she did not like nice, suitable clothing as well at- 
anybody, that she wore so patiently her last year’s things, 
and she knew it bad been a hard year with the working- 
arm of the house, laid by for six long months. She only 
wondered they had got on as well as they had. 

She felt she could be content with anything, now that 
her husband was well and able to take his old place again. 
But she was only human, and it was trying to live in a 
circle whose main business was dress, and yet feel that 
she must economise more closely in her own to make up 
their losses. 

" But, come, my dear, if we oannot buy new suits, let 
us do the best we can with our old ones. They can be 
modernised and improved, until they will be at least re¬ 
spectable. I am glad this sensible fashion of wearing a 
white waist with eolored skirts has come again. It is 
such a convenienoe for poor folks. We each of us have 
several skirts that may be made of servioe in this way.” 

A laid-off white dress was found, which made up nioely 
into simple Garibaldis for home wear. The old skirts 
were remodelled, and came out looking vory fresh and 
new. 

"All the girls” had a pretty striped calioo or percale 
polonaise for street wear, and as this was quite within 
Belle's means, she also procured a good pattern, and made 
up one on the sewing-machine in a single afternoon. It 
looked so tasteful and pretty over a dark underskirt, that 
both were delighted with it. Mother made up one for 
herself out of some plainer black-and-white striped goods, 
which gave an air of gentility to her dress, which is often 
wanting in the most costly fabrios. It is knack and 
good-fitting, more than expensive dresses, that makes a 
person look welt-dressed. Mother's old black dress bad 
a new deep flounce added to it, and the overskirt remade, 
and then no one eoald tell but it was a new dress. Old 
laces were looked up and fVeshened and brightened, until 
mother had the material for a handsome lace bonnet for 
herself and hat for Belle, with no outlay except for frames, 
and one simple tea-rose and bads for Belle’s bat 
Nobody knew what a busy week mother and daughter 
had both had when they walked into church, so neatly at* 


tired, on Sabbath morning. The\y minds, too, were at 
rest, for their work had been finished on Friday evening, 
so that the weariness of it should not creep over into Sun¬ 
day, and spoil the day. They knew they wore respectably 
dressed, even among their butterfly-neighbors, so they 
bad no worrying thoughts to put them ill at ease. 

‘iSo muoh for making the best of what we have,” 
thought Belle, as she returned her pretty hat to its box, 
and set it carefully away. " Mother is a jewel for con¬ 
triving ; I believe if we were rieh it would take away half 
our pleasures.” 

No doubt you are right, Belle. Many have found that 
heaping np riohes was only a heaping up of oares and 
sorrows. 

Persons in the middle walks of life do seo the most 
comfort. The prayer of Agar is one well worth our while 
to offer up, every day. 

A REPRESENTATIVE GIRL. 

BY BIRDS EY. 

HERB is a representative girl, who lives in our vil¬ 
lage, whose portrait I will try and give you. Alas, 
that she should be a representative girl! I think she 
would not, if others of the olass could be made to “ see 
themselves as others see thorn.” 

She is about sixteen, but it’s not the sweet sixteen poets 
sing about. No poet ever put her in his verse, unless it 
was the one who does the grotesque valentines. 

Her hair is of a strong sorrel sort, and when she goes 
to bed sbe braids it in tight plaits all over her head. Ia 
the morning she unweaves it and shakes out the snarls 
(combing would spoil it) and flings it to the winda This 
is after breakfast. If you were to drop in at that hoar 
you might see the young lady got up in a style that y#u 
would never forget. This is the appearance she makes 
for the eyes of father, brothers and sisters. Not much 
mention is made of mother at her home. Yet she is very 
useful in doing np the nioe muslins and laces, and in 
making the most tedious parts of the many dresses needed J 
to "go out in.” Very few are required for home-wear, 
except there is company expected. 

Her skin has a soiled look when at its freshest. 8hn 
has powdered and touched it np so much with pink poi. 
sons, that a chemist could not pat it right Indeed, it 
would be dangerous for her to go to a ohemical lecture. 

It might happen to her as to another yonng lady wh* 
attended snob a plaoe. The gases evolved turned the 
mineral powder she bad used so plentifully, to a deep, 
blaok, to the great horror of her esoort and those near 
her. I 

Her dress jnst now surpasses even the famous Grooiun¬ 
bend. A dromedary should be proud of the distiuetion 
conferred upon him of setting this year's fashions, ae the 
kangaroo did last. What shall it be next T Hasn’t the 
stately elephant some good points, or the long-steppfog 
ostrich, or maybe "our poor relation,” the ourang- 
ontang! 

Still, onr girl’s ontward appearance would be of little J 
aocount, provided the mental and moral qualities were all 
we could desire. But that bold look ever present on her face 
but most apparent of all, when in the company of strangers^ 
gives little promise of a gentle, lovely, womanly nature. 
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It is this look that bo astonishes, and 1 may say, repulses 
foreigners, accustomed to the modest demeanor of young 
girls in the higher walks of society. A brasen-faoed wo¬ 
rn is thought, across the seas, to be only of the fish¬ 
monger, or still more disreputable class. Our girls are 
hat degenerating in this regard. An affeotation of deli- 
es«y would be even preferable to this insufferable self- 
Mxrtioa and disgusting boldness. 

Our representative girl has sadly-unfurnished apart¬ 
ments in her bead, for all she has been sent to school so 
much. Her reading is mostly of sensational newspaper 
stories, or even worse, and the marks of the vile typo 
•bows itself in the very expressions of her face. Ton 
canoot touch pitoh, and not hare the blackness betray 
itself. 

She is coldly selfish, and looks upon little brothers and 
titters as 44 awful plagues.” She grudges money spent on 
them as something wrongfully taken from her; and the 
new baby pats her in such a huff, that she isn't pleasant 
for a week. She doats on beaux, and the little animation 
sheerer shows, is in connection with some little amatory 
seme. Will a red revolution be needful before our girls 
oea shake themselves from their trammels, and eeme out 
<foep-hearted and noble and true as American girls once 
were? Let us be thankfal for the noble exceptions, and 
pray that their numbers may be a thousand-fold in¬ 
creased. 


A GOOD WORD. 

BT J. M. 

. SIMMONS entered the dining-room one frosty 
morning, with a frown on his brow. His business 
perplexed him, and various other worries had disturbed 
kis sleep. He did not feel very well satisfied with himself; 
er say one else. 

Few, beca u se he slammed the hall-door, do you sup¬ 
pose his wife rattled the tea-things snappishly ? Such 
things often fellow, I know. Bat Mrs. Simmofis had 


learned a more excellent way from an old-fashioned book 
she loved to read daily. She had tried the magio of soft 
answers so many times, that she knew well their powers. 
So she poured out the eoffee cheerfully, and when the nioe 
breakfast had begun to warm the heart as well as the 
frame, she said, “ I am so glad yon fixed that step at the 
back porch, Robert; it is a great eonvenienee, and so 
much safer. That drain, too, from the pomp, is a-great 
deal more convenient.” 

It was only a little thing to say, but the appreciation 
made Robert's brow relax, and he spoke in a pleasanter 
tono, as ho said, 44 1 am glad it suits you, Hannah. I 
hope I shall get another, half-day soon, and then I can 
attend to a number of other little matters about the place, 
that need looking after.” 

How small a thing had changed the ourrent of his 
thoughts and feelings. Truly, 44 heaviness in the heart of 
man oauseth it to stoop, bat a good word maketh it 
glad.” 

Robert Simmons went about his work with a lightor 
heart, and a more energetic spirit for that little “ good 
word ” from tho lips of his wife. 

Very different would have been the oase in many 
homes. The quick retort is there sure to follow a hasty 
word or act. A spark of ill-temper is quickly fanned in¬ 
to a flame of passion, that oonsames all that makes homo 
fair and lovely. Instead of the good word whioh makoth 
glad, all efforts to oblige are followed by fault-finding. 
No pleasure or gratitude is expressed or felt, but where 
one favor is granted, a dosen more are demanded. 

Ah, any one who has even taken a peep into such a 
home, must agree with Solomon, that “it is bettor to 
dwell on a corner of a house-top atone” than there. 

Be lavish of good words in your household, and you 
will add largely to Uie sum ef the world's happiness. You 
will, doubtless, prolong your own life, and, oertainly, you 
will make your presence a blessing and a joy wherever 
you are. 



Housekeepers* Department. 


ECONOMY AND FRUGALITY IN HOUSE* 
KEEPING. 

TTTH frequently hear toad complaints of the cost of 
W living, wad people with all grades of incomes, the 
bighsrt as well as the lowest, oonfess that they can only 
with diftouliy make both ends meet. Where the trouble 
is it is net always possible to determine. Still there can 
to certain plain rules laid down which will simplify 
sCrtre. The first and most iuipertant of these is that it 
is net what a man earns, but what he spends, that deter- 
tonss whether he shall he rich or poor. The. man with 
n is come of ten tbonsand dollars per mm whioh 
emsunt seems to a poor man a little fortune in itself— 
a# always remain-poor if his expenses rap up to twelve 
hnuii dollars, and he thus finds a balance against 
kamsstf at the end of the year. 

On the ether .hand, the man who in the weekly receipt 
•f iftMn delTara maneges to lay aside tore or seven dol- 


(nteft find •'competence slowly yet surely aooumu- 
bflag against old age or misfortune. 

The Pseneh and Germans for exceed us in the art of 
wOntol Bring. A French fomfy would find no dirt- 
VQ&» XU.—6. 


culty in living well on the mere waste ef many a single 
kitchen. The shreds of unoooked meat whioh here are 
considered only fit for the dogs and oats, would be trans¬ 
formed into delicious soap, in wbieh waste pieoes of bread 
would be served up. The remains of cold joints and bits 
of cooked meat—the refuse of the table—would appear 
again in appetising croquet* and poles (English, pies). 

Our vanity stands quite as muoh in the way as our 
education (or rather want of education), in the matter of 
economical living. There are many people whose means 
do not,really justify an extended outlay in marketing, 
but who would sooner confess to breaking one of the com¬ 
mandments than to any necessity for cheap living; and 
would almost as soon be saoght with a stolen sheep on 
their backs as at a butoher’a stall inquiring for low- 
priced pieoes of beef or mutton. Yet these low-priced 
pieces of meat, properly prepared, are quite as nutritions 
and palatable as the more expensive ones. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, who has reoendy written an article on 
eheap living, says that certain pieoes of beef can be ob¬ 
tained for twe centsper pound. If Dr. Lewis is correct 
in bis statement, Boston .prices must rungs lower than 

Philadelphia ‘price* for in this city six oeuis per pound 
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is the lowest rate at whieh we bare been able to obtain 
the cheapest cuts of beef. However, at the higher rate, a 
piece of beef weighing perhaps seven pounds, and oosting 
forty-tWo cents, will make three good dinners for a family 
of six persons. This makes an average cost of fourteen 
oents per dinner for the most expensive article of the 
meal, or from three to six times less than a dinner of sir¬ 
loin roast or broil. 

Dio Lewis reduces the actually necessary cost of living 
down to “ not much more than two dollars for ten persons 
for a week/' He made the trial with himself for a week, 
and, after indulging in occasional luxuries in the way of 
lobster salad and Leicestershire sauce, be found the 
week’s living oost him fifty-tour and one-quarter cents. 
His food during the week of tjrial consisted largely of 
hulled corn, oatmeal porridge, bean porridge, soup, 
cracked wheat, brown bread, etc., with a little milk, 
molasses and sugar. He ate no batter, and indulged in 
but two meals a day. 

We fancy bis estimate of the cost of some articles is 
too small. Thus he talks of milk by the cent’s worth and 
a half cent’s worth. With milk at ten oents per quart, as 
it is with us, a cent’s worth of milk would scarcely suffice 
a baby; so what amount would it be for a strong working 
man or active child? 

Then, to a man weighing, on his own oonfession, two 
hundred and twelve pounds, buUer may not bo an essen¬ 
tial. But with most people, and especially with growing 
children, butter is an*important and necessary article of 
diet, and cannot be omitted without injury to the health. 
Thus in this and certain other particulars Dio Lewis’s 
prescribed diet is one we can hardly recommend.house¬ 
keepers to adopt for their families. Don Piatt, speaking 
of its meeting the needs of the poorly-paid clerks at 
Washington, says: “ Here is what-can be done practically 
where health and comfort are alone consulted. But'we 
must add, however, that the man capable of putting this 
into practical operation would not bo a clerk in Washing¬ 
ton. He would have murdered the head ot a bureau, 
and gono West to grow up with the country long since.” j 

Speaking of cheap living for poor people, we are re¬ 
minded of the remark of a working man who had given 
him a recipe for a u poor man’s pie,” which was rather 
insipid and unappetising. “Poor men,” said he, “like 
good pies as well as rich men.” 

Nevertheless, there are many legitimate ways^in which 
the oost of living may be materially reduced. If we used 
more unbolted flour and oommeal dn making bread and | 
breakfast cakes, a greater variety might be given to our 
diet, as well as economy consulted. Eggs are often used 
when they might easily be omitted. Fresh, clean sweet 
lard is just as good as butter for cakes and pastry. 
Cakes and pastry might indeed be made much less fre¬ 
quently than they are, and fruit substituted in their stead. 
Soup might occasionally take the place of the boil, the 
roast and the broil. There is nothing so nutritious or so 
palatable as carefhlly-made soup, and it is the most eco¬ 
nomical form in which meat can be eaten. The cheapest 
and boniest parts of beef or mutton will do for soup, or it 
can be made from the liquor in which ham or fresh or 
salt beef has been boiled. These are a few of tbo many 
ways in which a frugal housewife can reduce the table 
expenses without sacrificing the health or appetites of her 
family. 

No doubt some day we shall learn how to utilise labor 
and expense in housekeeping on the co-operative plan. 
But so far all attempts at co-operative housekeeping in 


this country have, we believe, proved failures. No doubt 
the pride to which reference was made in the early part 
of this article has something te do with its want of suc¬ 
cess so far as economy is concerned. Mrs. Smith would 
net like to send into the oommon kitchen the remains of 
yesterday’s dinner to made over intonate* or croqueto for 
to-day’s dinner, the bones still reserved for soup for to¬ 
morrow, while Mrs. Brown, who lived on roast beef yes¬ 
terday, has roast mutton to-day, and may possibly bare 
roast fowl to morrow. These economies must for the 
present be conducted in tho privacy of our own kitchens, 
and on days when we do not .xpect company, until 
frugality shall come into fashion. 

Co-operation in all the departments of living is carried 
into perfect and practical operation in Germany. A 
recent writer speaking of that country says: 

" One part of it is this, that frugality has been wonder¬ 
fully systematized here; everybody helps every other to 
make small means go far. A German town is, so to 
speak, in a perpetual, unconscious conspiracy to keep 
prices at a low average, and to reduce at once the labor 
and expense of housekeeping. One kitchen fire, with 
perhaps a single cook, serves for thirty or more families; 
ouo housemaid for half-a-dozen; bread is not made in 
privato houses; cooked meats, oold, are offered for sale 
all over the oity. The scale of profits is very low, and 
tho rate tho same whether one buys one ounce or ten 
pounds. But it may be best to take an example in house¬ 
hold economy : Here is a widow lady with a bright little 
son who goes to school. Her means are very small. She 
hires a flat of six rooms and a kitchen—on the fourth 
floor, in a well-built, handsome bouse, situated upqn a 
fine street—and lets three rooms to lodgers. A servant 
comes in for an hour or two a day to' do the ohamber- 
work, run of errands, mop the floor of a Saturday, etc. 
In the morning the lady makes a cup of coffee over a 
spirit'lamp, and with bread from the baker—good, honest 
bread—has a light breakfast, after the German fashion. 
At noon she procures a dinner ready cooked and hot from 
an establishment in the same building whieh makes a 
business of supplying families in that way. At this place 
Just one dinner, but large enough to be divided among 
many families, is prepared each day. All who purchase 
there on a given day have the same fare, but something 
different the next day, and so on. In this way the busi¬ 
ness is simplified to the utmost; the least amount of labor 
is repaired; there is no waste of food, prepared for all 
supposable tastes, and left uno&lled for. At supper our 
widow may supply herself with bread and butler, a slice 
or two of cold meat, a tart or the like, etc., at a very light 
expense. So she lives respectably, in clean, well-kept 
rooms; has no fire in tho kitchen for a week; enjoys much 
leisure each day, and pays for all by a bit of money. It is 
to be observed, too, that she is not to be banished to some 
obscure, disagreeable part of the town, but lives on a 
handsome street, elevated, and airy, among the plea¬ 
santest in the whole city. 

“ It is this kind of thing which renders German civilisa¬ 
tion possible. The foot is not merely that the art of 
honsehold economy has been studied, but no one is left to 
practice it alone; the whole community is one great alli¬ 
ance to render housekeeping easy and inexpensive, and 
thereby to enhance the praotioal value of small means. 
And perhaps this is one of the chief treasons—to judge 
from my observation thus far—there is less of abject, 
soul-crushing poverty in all the German cities put to¬ 
gether than in a tingle ward of London or New York.” 
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New publications. 


The Hmbu Prophect, sod other Poem*. By J. G. Holland, 
author of " Bitter-Sweet,” etc. New York: Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong d Cb. 

This volume is a collection of short poems by one of our 
best American essayists and poets. The first, from which 
the Tolome takes its name, describes the Laocoon, and calls 
it 

m A roice from oat Hie world's experience, 

8peaking of all the generations past 
To all the generations yet to come 
Of the long straggle, the sublime despair, 

The wild and weary agony of men I ** 

The volume is in every respect such as will gratify a re¬ 
fined and critical taste. 

Puncvs Pam to Exfsrirncb. Incidents in my Business 
Life. By Edward Garrett, author of "Occupations of a 
Retired Life," etc. New York: Dodd d Mead. 

Sensational novels and novels of lax morality are so the 
order of the day, that some of our best writers even feel 
themselves bound to pander to the false taste of the public, 
which demands this class oi literature. Therefore, it is 
especially refreshing to one who has read to satiety works 
of this character, to be able to take up n volume which shall 
poescss in no degree any of these characteristics, but which 
•dll ranks among the very highest in point of literary ex¬ 
cellence and interest. It is a story of Scotch people, written 
in an autobiographical form, and in a plain, straightforward 
meaner, and is full of lessons of practical wisdom. 

Tkavns nr Soon Africa. Compiled and arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. New York : Scribner\ Armstrong d Cb. 

The " Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure," in 
the eourse of publication by Scribner, Armstrong A Co., is 
toe of exceeding value. It brings into form for popular 
reading, a great deal of information that is contained in more 
ponderous volumes, and which, for lack of time or means, is 
beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. In this volume 
we condensed the narratives of Moflht, Livingstone, Ander¬ 
son and Magyon, whose travels extended through different 
sections of the southern part of Africa. 

Omocn. The Gamin of Paris. From “ Les Miserabies ” 
of Victor Hugo. Translated and adapted by M. C. Pyle, 
author of "Minna in Wonderland," etc. Philadelphia 
Fbrter d Coates. 

One of the most interesting characters in Hugo's master¬ 
piece Is little Gavroehe, the gamin of Paris. It is a happy 
thought to rescue this character from the numerous oom- 
paay among which be plays a comparatively insignificant 
part, and makes his story a continuous and complete one. 
The translating is done with tolerable ability, though now 
and then it might be somewhat improved. 

Td Little Sanctuary, and other Meditations. By Alexander 
Raleigh. D.D., author of 44 Quiet Resting-Places," etc. New 
Tcvk: Dodd d Mend. 

This volume is a collection of sermons and essays—medi- 
mttoofS their author has pleased to call them—for which 
emtata passages of Scripture fofnish the subjects. They are 
wftten In a finished style, and are both pleasant and profit- 
■kit religions reading. 

Boom of Watts. Poems. By Ella Wheeler. New York: 
Motional Temperance Society and Publication Home. 

This is a collection of stirring Temperance poems, by an 
mdkae whose name is already fiimiliAr to the public through 
the medium of newspapers and periodicals. Some of these 
pamm have already appeared in the public prints, while 
clham aow see.the light for the first time. The publisher* 
sf this work suggest that this volume is peculiarly adapted 
Is ywh flc readings in lodge-rooms, divisions, and other 
••dhp, and will afford greater variety of eatertainment 
aadsr the 'Good of the Order* than was before offered by 
*i mms money.** For sale in Philadelphia by Garrigues A 
Oh - 


Thi Fire-Fiahtees. By Mrs. J. E. MoConaughey, author of 
“ The Hard Master." New York: The National Temper* 
ante Society and Publishing Bouse. 

This is an excellent Temperance story, by one of our best 
moral and domestio writers. Mrs. MoConaughey is a woman 
who sees people and things from a common-sense and prac¬ 
tical point of view, and a work from her pen should be pro¬ 
ductive of much good. For sale in Philadelphia by Garrl- 
gues.A Co. 

Picxxd up Adrift. By Prof. James de Mille, author of M The 
B. O. W. C." Boston: Lee d Shepard. 

Thb Child of thx Island Glen. By Elijah Kellogg, author of 
u Lion Ban of Elm Island,** etc. Boston: Lee d Shepard. 
The first of these two books is the fifth volume of the "B. 
O. W. C.” series, and the seoond the fourth volume of the 
" Pleasant Cove ** series, two sets of juvenile books, Intended 
especially for boys, but *read by a large number of maturor 
age. They are both entertaining and profitable reading. 
Eva’s Enoaghtent-Rino. By Margaret E. Wilmer. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Publication Bouse. 
Most Temperance stories deal especially with drunken¬ 
ness and its immediate results. This storyattempts to show 
the evils and dangers of moderate drinkers, which is the 
first stage of drunkenness It is a book which should be 
widely circulated by Temperance people. For sale in Phila¬ 
delphia by Garrigues A Co. 

Our* Vascos. By Francis Dorriek. Boston: Loring. 

An English novel of no special merit or demerit, which 
may serve to while away on idle evening. 

Total Abstainer's Daily Witness and Bible Verdict. Com¬ 
piled by W. C. Greene. New York : National Temperance 
Society and Publication Bouse. 

This is intended to hang Upon the walls of either lodge- 
rooms or private houses. 11 contains pages corresponding in 
number to the days in a month, each page containing a num¬ 
ber of texts oi Scripture, relating to some special phase of 
Temperance question.—It is all ready for hanging, being 
fastened on a stick, with a cord attached. 

Thx Standard. A collection of Sacred and Secular Music for 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing-schools, etc. By L. O. Emer¬ 
son and H. R. Palmer. Boston : Oliver DUson d Cb. 

It is but a few years since Mr. L. O. Emerson appeared b S 
fore the public with his "Harp of Judah," a Church Music 
Book, that speedily found its way to church choirs and 
singing-schools. The “ Harp" was a great success, and was 
followed in due time by “ The Jubilate " and “ The Choral 
Tribute," both popular books. In the meantime another 
genius of somewhat similar experience had arisen in the 
West, and the two were naturally attracted, by mutual taste 
and interesV.toward the compilation of a book that should 
represent their united capacity. Such a book is the M Stand¬ 
ard,." by L. O. Emerson, of Boston, and H. R. Palmer, of 
Chicago. It has, in addition to sacred musio, quite a large 
collection of easy glees and songs, suitable for practice in 
schools and rehearsals. The "Standard" has four hundred 
pages, and being so large and well-filled, is cheap at $1.13 
(the price by the dozen), or at $135, the price for which spe¬ 
cimen copies ase mailed, post paid. 

Hobbs's Arohttbcturr. By Isaac H. Hobbs and Son, Archi¬ 
tects. Philadelphia: J. B. IAppincott d Cb. 

There is probably no study more neglected, and no one 
which, at the same time, deserves more general atten¬ 
tion than that of architecture. The rude, unsightly and 
inconvenient houses, whioh are to be seen all over the 
country, Attest to this foot. We do not ask or expect that 
every man and woman should master the science of Archi¬ 
tecture in all its branches and departments, but that every 
one should render him or herself familiar with its elemen¬ 
tary principles, so that he or she. if oooasion presents, shall 
be able to design a house in which there shall be no glaring 
incongruities either in inside construction or outside ap- 
pe«aoe. Boon* ta not ^ thing* prioo. Th. h«mb>t 
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dwelling In the land can be made attractive if its builders 
and inmates possess a properly cultivated taste* There is no 
surer method of acquiring this taste than by the study of 
books of architectural drawings. The book before us is one 
that we can recommend to the general reader, no less than to 
the professional builder. It oontains a great number of de¬ 
signs and ground-plans for suburban and rural villas and 
cottages, prefaced by general rules for correct architecture. 
It is not every one who would care to build so expensive a 
house as the most of those illustrated in the book are. 
Nevertheless, the plans and drawings may be studied with 
profit, as their study will surely result in a knowledge of 
general principles, and in a familiarity with and appreciation 
of the beautiful. 

Sparkling Bums. A choice collection of new 8unday-sohoo1 
Music. By Asa Hull and H. Saunders. Boston: Oliver 
Diteon d Ox 

Mr. Hull, one of the editors of this little work, has pre¬ 
viously appeared before the public as compiler of M Gasket 
No. 1 ” and “ Gasket No. 2,” very acceptable Sunday-school 
flong Books. These names, perhaps, suggested the pretty 
title above, as “Rubies” may very properly belong with 
“ Gaskets ” of gems. The book oontains one hundred and 
sixty pages, and about one hundred and forty songs. 

Gens or Strauss. A choice collection of Dance Music. Bos¬ 
ton : Oliver Diteon d Ob 

The Boston Globe says of this fine book: “ Its remarkably 
low price, and the effective, but by no means difficult ar¬ 
rangement of the music, will render it a lively and welcome 
companion.” There are in the collection perhaps seventy- 
five pieces, including the new and favorite Manhattan 
Waltzes, and the New Annen, Lovely Vienna, MorgenblAt- 
ter, Marriage-Bells, and other waltzes, polkas, quadrilles, 
etc., which have risen to increased popularity in conse¬ 
quence of the perfect performances of them, under the 
direction of the great director and composer. 

Ths Pilgrim’s Harp. A choice collection of 8acred Music, 
for Social and Family Worship. By Asa Hull. Boston: 
Oliver Diteon d Ob. 

We have received from the publishers the above little 
work, which seems to be well adapted for use in social and 
family worship. Its peculiar merit is in its size and skilfal 
arrangement It may easily be carried in the pocket, yet it 
contains about two hundred and fifty tunes and hymns. 
The department of Spiritual Songs is very rich and com¬ 
plete, and yet there is room for more than a hundred metri¬ 
cal tunes, including, it would seem, nearly all in common 
use for congregational singing. 

The Young Dodge Clue. The Seven Hills. By Prof. James de 
Mllle, author of “ The B. O. W. C.,” eto. Boston: Lee d 
Shepard. 

The four lads who compose the Young Dodge Club become 
acquainted with Rome; its people, with their habits and 
customs, its rains, ancMts wonders of all sorts. In the vol¬ 
ume the reader learns many a lesson in geography, dis¬ 
guised in narrative and adventure. 

Mrs. Follrn's Twilight Stories. Boston: Lee * Shepard. 

We have received twelve volumes of juvenile books, 
neatly inclosed in a box, called “Mrs. Pollen’s Twilight 
etories.” There could be no prettier set of stories and poems 
for the little ones than these. The titles of the different 
volumes are: “ About Dogs and Oats,” “ Made-up Stories,” 
“Peddler of Dust-Sticks,” “When I was a Girl,” “Who 
Spoke Next?” “The Talkative Pig,” “ Travellers’ Stories,” 
“What Animals Do and Say,” “Two, Festivals,” “Con¬ 
science,” “ Pieciolissimo,” and “ Little Songs.” 

The Polytechnic. A collection of Music for Schools, Classes 
and Clubs. Compiled and written by U. C. Burnap and Dr. 
W. J. Wetmore. New York: J. W. Sehemerhom d Cb. 

The Athrnmum. A collection of Part-Songs, for Ladles' 
Voices. Arranged and written by IT. C. Bnrnap and Dr. 
W. J. Wetmore. New York: J. W. Sehemerhom d Cb. 
These two volumes are among the best for popular, school 
and family use we have ever had the pleasure of examining. 
In many cases the airs are adapted from the opera, and set 
to appropriate words. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. I*ip 
plnoott A Co. 


The Children’s Treasure. Boston: Lee d Shepard. 

The Inpant’s Delight. Boston \ Lee d Shepard. 

Two very pretty little books, filled with plain and colored 
pictures, the latter just suited to the needs and tastes of 
children just learning to read; the former intended for 
those of somewhat larger growth. 

Paoungton Parish, and What Happened In It; and the Di¬ 
ver’s Daughter. By M. A. Pauli, author of “Tim’s Trou¬ 
bles,” etc. New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication Home. 

This story should do good servioe in ths Temperance 
cause. It describes a parish without an ale-house, and its 
subsequent condition when, with the approval of the clergy¬ 
man and other leading men, one was established. It shows 
the evil effeots of rum-selling and rum-drinking in their 
most favorable aspects, when every guard has been thrown 
around them to prevent, as for as possible, the harm which 
usually arises from them. This book is for sale in Philadel¬ 
phia by J. C. Garrigues A Co. 

Comported. By the Author of “ Talks with a Child on the 
Beatitudes,” and “ Talk with a Philosopher on the Ways 
of God to Man.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott d Cb. 

This little book, written for the comfort of those who have 
lost children, first appeared in the “ Horn Magazine.” It is 
now issued in a very neat volume. * 

The Poetical Works or Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. With 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes on the Poems. Edited 
by Bolton Corney. Boston: Lee 4 Shepard. 

A handsome illustrated volume in green and gold, just 
snited for a gift-book. Goldsmith will alwgjs be a favorite 
with lovers of poetry. 

Wonders or the Moon. Illustrated with forty- three engrav¬ 
ings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong d Co. 

Wonders or thr Yellowstone. Edited by James Richardson. 
Illustrated with seventeen engravings. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, Armstrong d Oo. 

Two more volumes in the publisher’s valuable series of 
books known as “ The Illustrated Library <ff Exploration and 
Ad venture,” and “ The Illustrated Library of Wonders.” In 
the first of these books, all that astronomy has revealed in re¬ 
gard to the moon’s surface is given to the reader in popular 
language. In the other, we have full descriptions, with pic¬ 
torial illustrations, of that.marvellous Yellowstone region, 
which has recently attracted so much attention. The two 
volumes will make acceptable additions to every home and 
school library. 

Johnson’s Philosophy, and Keys to Philosophical Charts. 
Illustrated with 500 cuts—being reduced photographic 
copies of all the Diagrams contained in the Author’s 
Philosophical Series of Indestructible School Charts. For 
the use of Schools and Families. By Frank G. Johnson, 
A.M., M.D. New York: J. W. Schermerhom d Cb. 494 pp. 
In the special study of natural philosophy, we know of no 
manual more useful to the student than this. The anther 
seems to have left no question unanswered, no problem 
without an illustration. A copious and well-arranged table 
of contents enables the reader to consult the volume on any 
subject with eAse and oertainty. To give an idea of the 
completeness of the table as a means of reference, we make 
from It a single extract, only omitting the pages and num¬ 
ber of paragraphs and illustrations. There are nearly a 
thousand paragraphs, each embracing a distinct subject, or 
branch of a subject. Let us take, under the head of Acous¬ 
tics,” the “Production and Propagation of Sound.” The 
table of contents reads: “ Definition—Sonorous or Bounding 
bodies—!Mediums—Sound or Sensation—Different Sounds— 
Sonorous difference of bodies—Time is required for the 
transmission of Sound—^Calculation of distances by Sound— 
Velocity of all sounds the same—Velocity of Sound in air— 
Velocity of Sound in different gases and vapors—Velocity of 
Sound in liquids—Velocity of Sound in solids—Time re 
qulred to distinguish Sound.” 

Dolungxr's Fables and Prophecies op thr Middle Ages. Edited 
by Prof. H. B. 8mlth, D.D. New York: Dodd d Mead. 

This is a work of great research, and throws light on some 
interesting questions of Church history. • Perhaps the most 
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important essay in it to that In whloh Dr. Bollinger demon- joiee that it ia relieved of the odium of this revolting 
strateo the purely fabulous character of the story of a female fable. 

pope. Thus, like Pocahontas, Pope Joan is remorselessly — 

consigned to the realm of myth, and Protestants are com- We have received a little pamphlet by an anonymous au- 
pelled to own that, in their war against the dogma of the thor, entitled “ The Most Holy Hebrew Law. The Only 
Apostolic Succession, this story of shame to no longer avail* Righteous Standard of Morals.” It seems composed mainly 
abfe. Skeptical as we are concerning the dogma, we re- of selections from both the Old and Hew Testament. 


Editor’s Department. 


MISS EMILY FAITHFUL 

A MONO the foreign celebrities who are now visiting ns, 
there to no one who to deserving of, or who will receive 
a heartier welcome than Miss Emily Faithful. Though this 
lady can scarcely be considered a typical English woman— 
as she probably possesses more intelligence, energy and 
independence the generality of her sisters—she may 
yet be called a representative woman of the day. 

Miss Faithful’s life and efforts have been given to the arae- 
ftoratioa of the condition of laboring women. A number of 
jean ago she established the Victoria Printing Press, with 
the intention of tarnishing employment to women as com¬ 
positors. The excellence of her work as a printer won her a 
medal at the International Exhibition. It was also recog¬ 
nised by the queen, and she was appointed “ Printer and 
Publisher in Ordinary ” to her majesty. A few years later, 
the press passing into other hands, she established the Vio- 
Iona Magazine* which she still publishes, and in which the 
seeds of women are earnestly advocated, and their wrongs 
m earnestly denounced. 

Miss Faithtal’s visit to this country has a-semi-official 
character. She comes for the purpose of examining into the 
condition of the laboring women and children of America, 
especially those employed in factories. This undertaking, 
without being actually authorized by the English Govern¬ 
ment. to yet approved by it; and she brings with her a letter 
from Lord Granville to the British Minister at Washington, 
asking him to do all he can to assist her in her purpose. 

We are glad to see that the press generally, irrespective of 
poUtieal or social creeds, are giving Miss Faithful a hearty 
veteome. A New York paper speaks of her os “ one of those 
rsrg women who have the ability {o plan and execute a busi¬ 
ness." This is rather hard on women in general, seeing that 
when they possess the same opportunities, which educa¬ 
tion and capital give, they usually succeed quite as well in 
batioees as men. But, in recognizing the desire to compli¬ 
ment Mine Faithtal, we are willing to overlook the, no doubt, 
uintantional slight to other business women. 

Mtos Faithtal has come prepared to lecture before the 
American people. She to an exceedingly pleasing speaker, 
sad the subjects of her lectures are of a character likely to 
totereet and instruct her hearers. Among them are the fol¬ 
lowing: "The English Aristocracy—its Position, Influence 
sad Habits,” « Middle Classes in England, Past and Present,” 
• The Toiling Masses of the Old Country,” u Queen Victoria 
•ad the Royal Family." 

The lecture, however, which to probably her favorite one, 
as tt touches closely matters she has so much at heart, is 
"Movements Relating to Women." In this lecture she 
argaea that the old boundary-Unes which divided women 
from men in fields of labor, must be done away with. Science, 
la tits invention and construction of machinery, has de¬ 
prived women of most employments, whioh they could con¬ 
sider as exclusively their own. Therefore, as women must 
live, if they would live honestly, they must not shrink from 
ensnlag hi competition with men. If it ever was intended 
that women were to be dependent upon men, that state of 
Mrietjhas panned away, as any one who examines the cen- 
ms re t ai n s will at once discover, in the superabundance of 
MM over men in all old-settled countries. And, as the 
Nhfim of Hie two sexes have altered, and are altering still 
mmm, II to necessary that the conditions of female life 
rimM altar also. Her lecture to a very able one—its whole 
spirit bring an sanest protest against idleness and fri- 
tiMf M and an equally earnest plea that the doors 

dMMMatfn employment shall bs opened wide for her. 


OUR NOBLE COMMONWEALTH! 

I N its last Presentment, the Grand Inquest of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, "inquiring in and for the 
City and County of Philadelphia,” says: 

“ The Grand Inquest also avails this opportunity for serious¬ 
ly urging a thorough revision and alteration of the laws of the 
Commonwealth regulating the licensing of taverns, inns, 
restaurants, and the sale of spirituous and fermented 
liquors. 

"Thegood old time to within the recollection of sonp* of 
us when the practice of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
beverages was oonfined to taverns and inns, for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers; but now It ha* become the settled 
policy of the 8tate to grant licenses to all applicants, without 
muoh discrimination, and it is made the source of a large 
revenue to the Commonwealth—the number of licensed and 
unlicensed houses in the city being nearly ten thousand— 
the half of which are called tippling shops, and the fees or 
tax paid to the Commonwealth ranging from fifty dollars to 
five hundred dollars each. Thus this State, standing as she 
is presumed to be, in loco parentis, becomes the most unna¬ 
tural parent to her citizens by creating and fostering the 
most prolific source of demoralization, disease, debauchery 
and crime. What a thrilling sensation it might occasion 
among the audiences, and how appalling it might be to the 
nerves of a thoughtfol and sensitive legislator, who acci¬ 
dentally presented himself in court while a criminal Was be¬ 
ing arraigned, and called upon to plead to an indictment for 
murder, if he were heard to mutter from his pallid lips a 
tremulous cry—‘ Licensed liquor—the Commonwealth is my 
accuser, my judge, and the accomplice of my crime—be the 
Commonwealth my avenger I * ” 

Comment on this is needless. Let every citizen of our 
noble Commonwealth (?) take it to heart, and ponder it well. 
The responsibility lies st the door of each man who does not 
do his best for the suppression of an evil that has growth 
under the sanction of law. to a frightful magnitude. 

A FACT CONTAINING A SUGGESTION. 

I N several of the large cities of our country an active 
benevolence led, during the summer, to the conveyance 
of large numbers of poor children out into the open country 
for a day’s holiday. By this means vast number of lit¬ 
tle ones, who otherwiso might not have been able to set 
foot outside the city streets, were enabled to breathe fresh 
air, and spend at least one day in the season in delightful, 
healthful, harmless recreation. 

But in Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, they have 
gone further than this. When the botweather sets in the rail¬ 
ways and lines of steamers are filled with yonng travellers, 
who receive free passages to various points in the country, 
where mansions, rectories and farm-houses are thrown open 
to receive them, and where they are made welcome guests. 
In these snug country-places they remain two or three 
weeks, living on the best of country fore and taking part in 
active rustic sports. And when the end of their holiday is 
reached, they go back to their crowded city-homes rnddy 
and sunburnt, and with renewed life and vigor, bearing 
gratetal and pleasant memories in their hearts, and, no 
doubt, eagerly looking forward to the next summer for a re¬ 
turn of the only bright spot the year affords them. 

For fifteeen or twenty years this giving a lengthened sum¬ 
mer holiday to the poor children of Copenhagen has been a 
regular thing, and all concerned hi H have vied each with 
another in making it successful. The suggestion which this 
feet oonvey* we leere to oar restore. 
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SELF-CULTURE. 


D R. H. C. WOOD, in an address made on the occasion of 
laying the corner-stone for the now buildings about to 
be erected in this city for the Academy of Natural 8cienoes, 
gave utterance to a few sentences that are full of signifi¬ 
cance. He said 

There has been made recently, in this city, and, indeed, 
there is still being made, an effort to put the University of 
Pennsy lvania(on a wider footing. Far be it from us to dampen 
the ardor or throw aught in the way of those who are carry¬ 
ing out this work, feeling, as we do, to the very heart, that 
our city has now a university the peer of any in the land. 
But none the less do we assert that there is a deeper, a 
higher, a more profound culture than any university can 
give. 

This is the self-culture of the true scholar, to which a uni¬ 
versity at best can but lay the foundation. The highest cul¬ 
ture must be forever self-culture. A man may be aided by 
others up to a certain point—into the unknown he must 
travel alone. Aye, more than this, before he reaches that 
unknown he must for himself trace out the obscure, unfre¬ 
quented paths which mark the outlying regions of uncer¬ 
tainty in knowledge. 

It is to afford opportunity for this self culture that the 
Academy of Natural Sciences exists. There are but few men 
whom destiny has marked for sueh a course. The study 
halls of the academy must always be for the few—but the 
work of the few is the life of the* nation. I must assert, then, 
the pre-eminent claims for such institutions as our academy 
Why, the old academy is the gymnasium in which men train 
themselves for professorships in the universities. There is 
a class of medical men who are, I believe, almost exclu¬ 
sively of Anglo-Saxon parentage—men who, in their early 
professional life, study deeply the natural sciences, and who 
often through life add to the practical duties of their pro¬ 
fession of investigations of natural history. 1 do not remem¬ 
ber a single great name of such a character in Continental 
Europe. 

Yet, In England, the brightest lights of the profession— 
the Hunters, Coopers, Brodies, Reids, Billes, Beales, Pagets, 
etc.—the foremost medical thinkers, leaders and practi¬ 
tioners of th°ir days, have been of this character—students 
of natural history who have applied the methods and facts of 
their sister science to their profession, and thereby climbed 
to their proud pre-eminence. In our own city the names 
of Rush, Morton, Harlan, Wood, and some about us, mark 
our Anglo-Saxon origin. And, indeed, it is chiefly through 
such men that the great renown of our city, as a medical 
centre, was acquired. Speaking for this class of men, I 
would*say to tne citizens of Philadelphia, as they value the 
fair name of their city, as they respeot and honor that pro¬ 
fession into whose keeping they place all that is dearest to 
them, as they hope for skilfitl rescue when life is in peril, to 
see to it that men of this character are not deprived of their 
opportunities for culture and growth. 


“THE RASCALS OF WALL STREET.” 


T HIS Is the appropriate title of an article in Scribner for 
December, in which the editor deals with certain mo¬ 
ney-gamblers of Wall street in no uncertain way. We hail 
such an article as another of the good signs of the times. 
Rings, and combinations to swindle the public are at¬ 
tracting more and more attention, and honest men 
wi 1 not much longer tolerate them. They exist only through 
the timidi y, venality or indifference of the press. As long 
as the press was tolerant or silent, the great “Tammany 
Ring” of New York went on robbing the people out of mil¬ 
lions annually. But when the press told the people the real 
truth, they aroused themselves, and the Ring was broken. 
So it will be in all other coses. If the press does its duty 
fearlessly, wrong must go down. 

Let language like the following, spoken of a few Wall 
street gamblers who recently created a money panio in order 
to rob the weak and unfortunate, be everywhere used by the 
press, and public sentiment will become an irresistible 
power. We quote from the article referred to above: 

“ Now, what are we to say of these men, and how are they 


to be regarded? That they have committed a great and un¬ 
provoked outrage upon the community, there is no ques¬ 
tion. They have robbed the rich, they have destroyed the 
weak, they have distressed the poor, they have obstructed 
the publio prosperity, they have clogged the wheels of the 
national industry, and all for the purpose of forcing an un¬ 
earned ourrent of profit into their own pockets, already 
gorged by gains questionably gotten. 

** If this is not an outrage and robbery in the eye of the 
law, it is not because it is not both of these in the eyes of aH 
honest men through whose pnre, clear vision God sends his 
own look through the world. In a community where tricks 
of this sort are not unoommon, the tendency is to become 
blind to their moral aspects. Indeed, there is a kind of ad¬ 
miration of these gigantic swindles, and the bold, bad men 
who stand behind them. Instead of turning the back upon 
them as rascals, who have hopelessly disgraced and black¬ 
ened themselves, a very low bow is made to them, or to the 
power they bear. Instead of counting them out of respect¬ 
able society, affiliation with them Is deemed desirable, and 
their position Is regarded as one to be coveted. Wall street 
holds a thousand men who would be glad to do just what 
these men have done. We are having all the time corners in 
money, corners in stocks, corners in grain, corners in every¬ 
thing The largest and worst gambling-hell in the United 
States Is Wall Btreet, and the games played there—not one 
whit better than those which are played at Baden, or Mona¬ 
co, or Saratoga—are more dangerous than all, because they 
are carried on under the protection of the law. We have no 
piotection from them except In arousing the moral sense of 
the community against them, and In the social proscription 
of all engaged in them. These men are not beyond shame. 
They do not like to stand alone; but so long as their power 
is courted, and their society sought by those who lay claim 
to decency—so long as their acuteness is admired, and their 
success coveted, the whole community is at their mercy, 
whose tenderest quality is unmitigated cruelty.” 


A COMMENDABLE WORK. 

I N the following item there Is an excellent suggestion of 
means and ways by which great good can be accom¬ 
plished in a quiet and unostentious manner, in every com¬ 
munity there are neglected children, both girls and boys, 
who might, in a similar manner, be brought under good in¬ 
fluences, and, if not trained to ways of usefulness and virtue, 
at least, have implanted in their hearts a desire for some¬ 
thing in life nobler and better than that which they already 
know: 

“ A lady in one of the cities of this State has been quietly 
engaged in a novel piece of usefulness. Noting the disor¬ 
derly Irish boys of the vicinity, she organized them to the 
number of some fifty* or more in two classes, or clubs, for 
improvement The objeet is not so much study as the 
improvement of character and conduct They meet on 
stated evenings of each week. They have certain improving 
exercises, and regular organization, privileges of books, 
sight-seeing, and the favor of the teacher, and the penalties 
of exclusion from the charmed circle, constitute the staple 
of governing the little association. They meet and have a 
genuinely good time. The voice and presence of their 
charming teacher make alone a high school of real progress 
The experiment works like a charm. The applicants are 
more than can be admitted. Already order, decorum, re¬ 
spect, and an appetite for improvement have seised the 
onee brutal neighborhood, and the seeds of a noble man¬ 
hood are fast being sown in many a sensitive heart.” 


TEA-PARTIES vs. POLITICS. 

M RS. MIRIAM M. COLE, who writes very readable letters 
to the Womnn't Journal, expresses her', opinion re¬ 
garding the harmlessness of tea-parties in picking to pieces 
and destroying personal character, when compared with the 
capacity of political meetings in that direction. She writes 
in the following pertinent and lively strain : 

“ It has been said of old that one tea- party is^uite suffi¬ 
cient to destroy all the characters in the neighborhood. Its 
legitimate use in social life being to suspect the virtuous, to 
• 
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ferret oat past follies: In short, to dissect soul and body. 
Men hare grown self-righteous when commenting upon this 
petal hr feminine institution, the tea-party—they hare been 
as thankful as a certain Pharisee, when frowntog upon the 
malicious gossip supposed to make those assemblies lively 
and interesting. In consequence of this, I, for one, hare 
been extremely sensitive about the feminine festirity, and, 
when fortune favored me with an invitation to one, I men¬ 
tioned the fact apologetically, with eyes cast down. But I 
lift them now and forever, and say to the universal man that 
•11 the tea-drinkings, quiltings and sewing-circles that ever 
happened in the world, simmered down into one, would not, 
could not contain the venom, the falsehood, the misinter¬ 
pretations that one political meeting has developed during 
this campaign 1 It is doubtful if the Angel Gabriel could go 
through this siege without serious damage to his pinions! 
It did not occur to Milton, but It does to me, that possibly it 
was s presidential contest that unseated Lucifer 1 ” 

DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

T HEUt name is legion; but all are narrow and sel¬ 
fish. They are ill-natured, or have some weak habit to 
indulge.* Petty tyrants often, who take pleasure in opposi¬ 
tion, exaction and annoyance. Among these may be classed 
the "objection-maker.” Yon can propose nothing, no matter 
how simple or unimportant, to which opposition is n' t made. 
To lire with one of these is to have all the heart taken out of 
you. u It may be observed,” says Arthur Help, “that those 
persons have a more worn, jaded and dispirited look than 
My oihen, who have to live with people who make difficul¬ 
ties on every occasion, great or small. It is astonishing to 
aee how this practice of making difficulties grows into a con¬ 
firmed habit of mind, and what disheartenment it occasions. 
The savor of live is taken oat of it wnen you know that no¬ 
thing you propose, or do, or suggest—hope for or endeavor— 
wOl meet with any response but an enumeration of the diffi¬ 
culties that will lie in the path you wish to travel.” 

“pipsrssiwAY pons.” 

E DEAOON*8 HOUSEHOLD,” Pipsissiway’s new se¬ 
ries of articles, opens in the old vein, and we do not 
see that her failure to get “ Deacon Skites” has in anything 
taken the vim out of the dear old spinster. Indeed, 
both our readers and ourselves feel specially indebted to 
"that old one-sided, cross-eyed, homely Rhode Bowles, tho 
artful mink 1 ” for marrying the deacon, and so taking temp¬ 
tation out of Pfpsey’s way. Human nature is weak—and 
Pipaey is human. 

A letter from Pipaey look* 1 up at us from the table, and 
says, “ Don’t keep everything she has been saying to you all 
to yourself. Tell a little of what she has been telling you to 
her thousands of friends. They will like to hear It,” 

Veil, Pipsey is human, as we have just said, and here is a 
touch of her humanity—which Is very sweet and tender and 
lowing and strong—a glimpse of her real self: 

"Oh, I get such good letters from everywhere, loving and 
blessing and thanking me, nntll I cry right out. Letters 
frsm women who are my superiors in every respeot, saying 
that the 4 Windows * have comforted and cheered them, and 
done them so much good, and begging of me not to stop 
writing them. * Brother Jinking * called early this morning 
with a message from the * Reserve,’ where he has been 
preaching—good words from women who used to pat my 
white head thirty yearn ago at church. He said he saw a 


‘pile of Arthur's three feet high'where he tarried. Last 
week a letter from a middle-aged and practical wonfen, a 
subscriber of your’s fer twelve years—a letter of eight full 
pages, with never a mistake in it—asking questions on sub¬ 
jects that I could not touch publicly, giving suggestions 
that are invaluable, telling me many things, and cheering 
me wonderfully.” 

When a chord of human nature is struck, how quickly tbe 
answering chords respond 1 If we were to send Pipsey half 
the letters we receive about her, we fear there would be no 
more “Windows” nor “Deacon’s Households” for our 
readers, for they would keep her crying or laughing all the 
while. We have a long letter about the “ Windows,” from a 
lady out West, that we tried to get in this month and last,’ 
but could not find the room. We’ll make a place for it next 
month, if other good things don’t crowd it out again. 


DON’T MAKE ENEMIES. 

“ *VTEVER make an enemy even of a dog,” is a wise admo- 
i-v nition. Too many yonng men, just starting in life, 
who feel great self-confidence, are apt to do, or resent dis¬ 
agreeable things. To bo qnick to give or take offence— 
enmities thus created are often life-long injuries. Many a 
man’s prospect* have been sadly marred by such things. 
There is a mutual independence and a community of good 
offices, that cannot be ignored. He who does so puts hind¬ 
rances in his own way—hindrances that may, in some after- 
crisis of bis affairs rise up into impassable mountains. Make 
all the friends you can, but beware of enemies—so long as 
one exists you are in danger. 


DO METALS GROW? 

R ECENT chemical experiments in England favor the 
theory that metals are in the continual process of 
formation; that chemical action and vital forces are all the 
time at work, eliminating metals and depositing them in the 
form of ores. Corroborative evidence is claimed to be found 
in the abandoned silver mines of Mexico and Peru. The 
long-disused galleries of the markings are frequently found 
encrusted with filiated threads of silver, which it is certain 
could not have been there when the mines were abandoned. 
According to this new Idea of the constantcreation of metallic 
substances, the earth is a vast laboratory, constantly at work 
and constantly producing. It is now believed that these late 
English experiments will demonstrate that low grades of 
ochre may be so treated as to bo made to yield up their 
treasures by new processes,' into which electricity will 
largely enter. 

“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 

E call the attention of such of our readers as have 
children from “five to fifteen” to our Magazine for 
the younger members of the family. We claim for It an ex¬ 
cellence, a moral purpose, and an adaptation to young minds, 
peculiarly its own. We are sure that it will not only deeply 
interest .your children, but do them good. See prospectus. 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 

M ISS TOWNSEND, who has for so many years delighted 
the readers of the Hoxx Magazub. giggs, la this num¬ 
ber, the first of a series of articles on s<flhi and literary 
topics connected with American life and celebrity, that pro¬ 
mise to be of unusual spirit and interest. Don’t foil to read 
t( Dais at Lrxington,” the initial paper of the series. 
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The HoanKsftAsn fcok«s,with this number, its “new depar* 
tat* for* higher level and a broader field. For twentv yearn, 
owe said in Glaring tbe last volume, it has been visiting the 
M hple all over-the land, and aeeking te establish itself in 
*h«fr hamea as • power for good—seeking to moke hearts 
pmraad happier. Bat it hod limitations, which are now 
leaked aside. H e r e after it will take the form of our own 
■fogefwfaata taagsrige for Amerioan homes should be. 

Qftmfortwflllad the present number one of great ex- 
wfttnaasnd Interest, a promise of the good things to oome. 


Oar Hew Picture, «The ChrlitUn Cteaeefl." 

Tan to fmr Suaeoam roa 18781’ 

If anything sweeter, lovelier, or more attractive tlum “Th> 
Christian Graces ” has yet appeared in this particular field 
of art it has not been our good fortune to see it There 
have been innumerable single figures of Faith. Hope and 
Charity, and groups of Faith and Hope; but this is. we be¬ 
lieve, the only first-class picture In which Chabxtt, “the 
greatest of these," comes in as the oentrpl figure, and In a 
Digitized b LC 
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f ;roap of ideal fa«cs of the loveliest type, shines sweetest and 
*velie8t of them all—a fitting representative of our time, 
when Charity is coming forward and hiking her true place 
os the first and greatest of Christian virtues. 

Bow it is Received.— Every day brings us letters express¬ 
ing delight and satisfaction with this charming picture. Wo 
make aiew extracts; 

A subscriber writes: “ I have received your picture, and 
consider it a marvel of beauty." 

From an editor who received a copy, we have the follow¬ 
ing: “ I have received the exquisitely beautiful picture, 
" The Chrietian Groces,** but i am sorry to say that, unfortu¬ 
nately, in taking it from the rotler, not knowing what it was, 
and lienee less careful than I would have bepn, I tore it 
badly; indeed, rained it for framing. The girls mourned 
almost to tears at the mishap. Send me another, and 1 will 
give it as handsome a notice as the English language will 
admit of” Another copy lias been sent 
A lady writes: "Allow mo the pleasure of thanking you 
for the beautiful picture, “ The Chrietian Graces.” It is a far 
nicer picture than I expected, and is worthy a place in 
every home in the land. I am anxious to procure anothor 
copy.” 

From another: “ Owing to the kindness of some Mend, 
wo are in receipt of one ot your beautiful engravings, * The 
Christian Graces.” Desiring that others may become the 
possessor of sueh a fine and exquisite werk of art, we would 
like you to send your ‘ agents* confidential circular.* ” 

A subscriber at Catasauqua, Pa, writes: “ Please accept 

my thanks for the beautiful present, « The Chrietian Graces' 
tiiis day received. The picture surpasses my expectations, 
and your kindness will be gratctally remembered’' 

"Simply exquisite,” says another, a lady of fine taste, an 
author of wide celebrity. 

Another lady, writing to the editor, says: " And now what 
shall I say to you respecting the picture you sent me? The 
design and execution are fruitless. Its beauty grows upon 
one/while the perfection of the grouping of the figures, the 
inimitable lightness and transparency of the graceful dra¬ 
pery. and the loveliness of the liMes that have sprung up 
under their feet, make of this picture of the 1 Christian 
Graces* one of the moat desirable ornaments for the house 
that I have over seen. In this dav of gaudy chromos, so fine 
an engraving Is a positive rest to the eye.'^ 

Rosella Rice says: "Every one is delighted with the 
* Grace*.' It is the finest picture I ever saw.” 


Take Notice. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en¬ 
dorsed to order of T. 3. Arthur A Son. 

Always give name of your town, county and state. 

When you want a magazine changed from one office to 
another, be sure to say to what post-office it goes at the time 
you write. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signature 
be written plainly. 

In making up a club, the subscribers may be at different 
post-offices. * 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub¬ 
scription, for postage. 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine the above 
and see if the question you wish to ask is not answered. 


Home Maoaxine and Children's Houa (including a copy of 
" The Christian Graces ”), $3.25. 

Tux Children's Houa and “ Curistiak Graces,” $200. 


AtJ- Every subscriber to The Home MaoaEine, whether sin¬ 
gle or in a dub, will receive a copy of " Tux Christian Graces.” 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mai^, 

Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

Three Years in a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

Thi Wonderful Stort op Gentle Hand, and other Stories for 
Children. Elegantly bound and illustrated, $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. S. 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 we will send Orange Blossoms” and the " Man- 
Trap.” For $350. the “ Man Trap ” and ” Gentle Hand.” For 
$4 00. “ Orange Blossoms ” and " Gentle Hand.” For $5.60, 
the three volumes will be sent. 


To Club-Getters. 

Some of our club-getters have written to ask if "Th« Anoel 
op Peace,” " Bed-Time,” or “ The Wreath or Imortklles,” would 
be sent free to subscribers, In place of "Thu Christian 
Graces,” if desirefi. We answer yes. A choice of either of 
these pictures can be made. 


Advertisers’ Department. 


C ARPKTIN08, —Take notice of advertisement of G. 
B. 8nyder A Co., on first page of this issue. We can recom¬ 
mend this house to parties wishing to purchase goods in 
their line. They will always be waited upon courteously, 
whether purchasing or not. They have always on hand q, 
large and well-selected stock of Ihe newest and best patterns 
of ricn colors, and the goods will bo as represented. They 
also give a liberal discount to churohes ana clergymen. 

CONSCIENCE! OR NO CONSCIENCE!— You oan 

sleep comfortably if you have The People's Spring Bed-Bot¬ 
tom. This is guaranteed to purchasers. Read advertise¬ 
ment on fifth page, front of this Magazine, and then, if you 
still hesitate to send an order, srfnd for a circular , and see 
how the leading furnltnre dealers of Philadelphia and their 
customors commend it. 

THE SOLAR GAS GENERATOR, we believe to 
bo the best apparatus for making Gas from Gasoline now in 
use. There is scarcely any want in our suburban and rural 
districts more universally and more deeply folt than that of 
a cheap and safe illuminating gas. Tne use of kerosene 
lartps has come to be considered a perpetual menace to life 
and property. The apparatus now offered to the public is 
simple, eurabl^uid entirely and unquestionably safe. Insur¬ 
ance oompanllP reduce their rates upon the substitution of 
this method ofllghting for kerosene lamps. The Genera¬ 
tors are In all oases placed outside ot the building to be 
lighted—generally in an underground vault—the air-pnmp 
only being within the house for convenience of winding 
The reservoir does not require replenishing more than once 
or twice a year. This apparatus is specially adapted to 
dwelling-houses, hotels, manufactories and public buildings, 
ranging in capacity from ten to one thousand or more lights. 

FOR THE KITTLE FOLKS, no better Holiday 
Present could be selected than a Microscooe, with a box o'f 
pwpared specimens, illustrating the wonders of the vege¬ 
table and animal kingdoms. James W. Queen A Co., $24 
Chostnut 8trect» have them In great variety, and so simple 
as to be adapted to the comprehension of the smallest child, 
costing but a trifle, and affording an endless source of amnse- 
ment and instruction. For those of riper years a Stereo¬ 
scope, with views of our own and foreign lands; or the New 
Graphosoope, with very large photographs from every clime; 
or a flno Opera Glass, or Gold Spectacles, or Eye Glasses, 
will form a very appropriate and desirable present. An hour 
or two cannot be more profitably or pleasantly spent than in 


examining the immense and varied stock of Messrs. Queen 
A C04 ana tney cordially invite all whether intending pur¬ 
chases or not, to call and look over their goods now disr 
played for the Holiday season. 

NUTR1NA, the cheapest and best preparation of wheat 
extant. Far more digestible, palatable, and nutritious than 
wheaten grits or crushed wheat. Can be cooked in one- 
fourth the time, and is warranted to keep fresh and sweet in 
all seasons and climates. Sold by all first-class Grocers. 
Manufactured only by the Nutria Manufacturing Co., 1520 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

HOLIDAY PREBENTS. —We take pleasure In cabl¬ 
ing the attention of our readers to William Mann’s adver¬ 
tisement in this number. Having lately removed to his new 
store, 520 Market Street, he has greatly increased facilities 
for tarnishing everything in the Blank Book, Stationery, 
Printing or Engraving line. At present he has a large va¬ 
riety of useful and beautital goods, suitable for Holiday 
Presents, such as Jewel Boxes, Handkerchief Boxes. Glove 
Boxes, Chess and Backgammon Boards. Travelling Satchels, 
and a thousand and one articles desirable. Selling price 
marked on ail goods la plain figures. 

GENTLEMEIPS FURNISHING GOODS^We 

notice that Mr. B. G. Atkinson, No. 621 Chestnut Street, is 
selling out his largo and choice stock of Gentlemen's Fur¬ 
nishing Goods, at prioes below oosk He is about retiring 
from business, and intends closing out his entire stock by 
the 1st of January. All who desire goods in his line will do 
well to call and get their supply, at low rates. An opportu¬ 
nity like this does not often occur. Mr. Atkinson has been 
a long time in the business, and his goods have been care¬ 
fully selected. 

SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, SEAWEED 
TONIC, AND MANDRAKE! PILLS— These are the 
only medicines that will cure Pulmonary Consumption. Dr. 
Schenck has been in constant practice over thirty years, 
continually examining lungs, and knows his medicines if 
properly taken, will cure consumption. His Mandrako Pills 
cleanse the Hver and stomach; his Seaweed Tonic dissolves 
the food, stimulates the coating of the stomach and aids 
digestion; his Pulmonio Syrup ripens the matter, and nature 
throws it off without any exertion. Prepared and fbr sale by 
J. H. Schenck A Son, N. E. cor. Sixth and Arch Sta^ Phila¬ 
delphia, and by Druggists and Dealers generally* 
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THE APPROACH TO PORHILHOUSE. 


THE VAUX AND THE VAUDOIS. 


BY MB8. E. B. DUFFEY. 


I N a remote corner of France, on the borders of 
Italy, lies the province of Dauphiny, a section of 
country entirely unknown to the touristy the 
aeenery of which rivals that of Switzerland. Its 
people have borne a not unimportant part in the re¬ 
ligious history of the world. They are known as the 
Vandois, literally the Valley people, as they live in 
the narrow and barren vaux or valleys of the moun¬ 
tains. They are also known in religious history as 
the Waldenses, having probably taken that name 
hum one Pierre Waldensia, who died a martyr to his 
kith in the twelfth century. 

▼OL. XXL—6. 


Very early in the Christian era the Vandois be¬ 
came converted to Christianity. It is certain that in 
the second century, if not earlier, they had embraced 
that faith, and it is even surmised that St. Paul him¬ 
self may have journeyed from Rome to Spain through 
their country. Living in their valleys, secluded 
from the outer world, they clung to the simplicity of 
their religion, and as forms and ceremonies crept into 
the Christian church, they refused to recognize or 
observe them. When the Roman bishop claimed 
supremacy over all others, the Vandois refused to 

acknowledge his claim, and thenceforth a never* 
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ending 8truggle was carried on between these simple 
and faithful people and the countries to which they 
were subject. The Church, finding all its arguments 
fail with them, handed them over to the secular 
powers—which, in those times, meant officers of state 
approved by and doing the will of the Church—to 
be coerced into submission. History has told us over 
and over again what is the result when men, blinded 
by bigotry, ignorance and superstition, are left to 
wreak their will, in the name of whatsoever religion, 
on the weak and defenceless. 

We have records, dating back as far as the eleventh 
century, of the persecution of these people. The 
Val Louise, then called Vallis Gyrontana, from the 
torrent of Gyr, was described by Pope Urban II., as 
tc infested with heresy.” In 1486 the head of the 
Church promised a free pardon to all manner of 
criminals who should take part in a crusade against 
the Vaudois, and a remission of sins to any one who 
should slay a heretic. 

Constant were the collisions between the Church 
and those it claimed as rebellious subjects. Some¬ 
times the papal soldiery made sudden descents upon 
these people, and destroyed them in their houses. 
Sometimes battles were fought; and sometimes the 
Vaudois, warned of their danger, managed to escape j 
in safety to their mountain fastnesses. In 1655, ! 

“ Easter massacre ” made a sensation throughgtit 
Europe, and excited a general feeling of l£§£or, 
especially in England. A treaty known as^the 
Patents of Grace,” was forced by Cromwell from the 
Church, which was observed, however, only So long 
as Cromwell lived. As late as 1767 the Parliament 
of Grenoble condemned the pastor Berenger to death 
for continuing to preach to congregations in this 
desert country. 

The Vaudois are scattered through Dauphiny, 
Provence and the mountains of Piedmont, and they 
have been, from time to time, subject both to France 
and to 8avoy, now to one, then to the other, and 
again, as now, divided between them. They live in 
the recesses of the Cottian Alps and of the spurs 
thrown out from the main ridge of mountains. Their 
homes are found on narrow strips of pasturage and 
still narrower cultivable ground which sparsely shelve 
the mountain sides. They are a poor, hardworking, 
simple and virtuous people; and, owing to the diffi¬ 
culties which the face of their country throws in the 
way of intercourse with the outer world or even with 
each other, far behind the times in point of civiliza¬ 
tion and its conveniences. Railroads are unknown, 
inns scarce, and only suited to the needs of neighbor¬ 
hood travel;• and the tourist, if he would see this 
wonderful country, must perform much of the journey 
over toilsome foot and bridle-paths. 

It is only by the most incessant industry that these 
poor people are enabled to obtain a scanty livelihood 
from the sterile soil of their native valleys and hill¬ 
sides. They seldom take a holiday. Even Sunday— 
which, in Continental Europe, is nowhere observed 
as with us—differs from the weekday only by a mean¬ 
ing religions service. Every available patch of 


ground is carefully cleared of stones and cultivated, 
only, perhaps, some day to be swept away or hope¬ 
lessly filled with debris tyr an avalanche of snow in 
winter or of stones in spring. These avalanches are 
one Of the greatest sources of dread to the poor moun¬ 
taineer. Not only may his little field crumble away 
or be hidden under them, but his home and family 
become victims to the general destruction. Second 
to these in point of devastation are the torrents which, 
at certain seasons of the year, rush down the valleys, 
carrying all before them. Sometimes one of these 
torrents gradually deposits rocks and debris and forms 
a sort of reservoir, which enlarges as each succeeding 
season builds the walls higher and higher and in¬ 
creases the depth of water. Then comes a terrible 
time when, some spring, the reservoir bursts through 
its banks, and, rushing headlong through the country, 
obliterates all old landmarks, and leaves only ruin 
behind it. 

The rough and precipitous sides of the mountains, 
the numerous waterfalls and the torrents, all com¬ 
bine to make the scenery grand and wild in the ex¬ 
treme. We are told by a recent traveller that one 
part of the road from Bourg d’Oisaus to Brianfon 
“ is not perhaps surpassed even by the famous Via 
Mala leading up to the Splugen ” “ The route fol¬ 
lows the profile of the mountain, winding in and out 
along its rugged face, scarped and blasted so as to 
form the road; At one place it passes through a 
gallery about six hundred feet long, cut through a 
precipitous rock overhanging the river, which dashes, 
roaring and foaming, more than a thousand feet be¬ 
low, through the rocky abyss of the Gorge de l’ln- 
femet” 

In the Combe de Malavel (cursed valley) is the 
Cascade de la Pisse, which foils from a height of over 
six hundred feet, first in one jet, which becomes split 
by a projecting rock into two, and finally reaches the 
ground in a shower of spray. 

The little hamlet of Villard d’Arene, in this neigh¬ 
borhood, though some five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, js so walled in by lofry mountains 
that the sunjfriofe* not shine upon it for months to¬ 
gether. I^MbrfalW, streams and springs abound 
everywhere throuyqajj^he valleys, fed by the im¬ 
mense glaciers that rest i^k^'the mountain sides, 
“ sometimes bounding from the heights, in jets, in 
rivulets, in masses, leaping from rock to rock, and 
reaching the ground onjy in white clouds of spray, or 
bursting fl®ectly*from the ground in a continuous 
spring.” 

The country is everywhere frill of historical and 
traditional interest Every pass and valley has its 
name, every ruin its story. Here is where a g*reat 
battle was fought or a massacre perpetrated; yonder 
on the mountain side a cave perhaps, discovered full 
of the bones of refugees who have perished while 
hiding from pers 'oution. 

The Vaudois do not seem to have been a warlike 


race. When their persecutors fell upon them, they 
fled to the mountains, and left their homes and herds 


to be devastated by the invaders. Still there are 
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accounts of their having turned upon their pursuers 
and driven them back, their ranks broken and almost 
annihilated. Sometimes their exile was so prolonged 
that they made themselves homes in the wild and 
barren places where they had sought for refuge. 
Thus settlements are found on the very verge of the 
glaciers, at the farthest limits of vegetation. 

“The Valley of Fressinieres,” writes one who has 
recently visited this country, “ joins the Valley of the 
Dtvance, nearly opposite the little hamlet of La 


taining a narrow strip of arable land lying at the bot¬ 
tom, with occasional patches up the mountain sides. 
Bnt its very inhospitality, inaccessibility and sterility 
havo combined to make it one of the most secure 
places of refuge for the Vaudois in the middle ages. 
It could neither be easily entered by an armed force, 
nor permanently occupied by one; while its encir¬ 
cling hills afforded points of look-out to discover the 
enemy’s approach. 

In the neighborhood of Palons, a little hamlet in 



Boche. There we leave the high road from Brianyon 
to Ft Dauphin, and, crossing the river by a timber 
bridge, tacend the steep mountain side by a mule 
path, in order to reach the entrance to the valley, the 
tael of which is high above .that of the Durance. 
Not many years since, the higher valley could only 
be approached from this point by a very difficult 
path amidst rocks and stones, called the 
Latimer *s rStahelle.” 

1Ui Talley is about twelve miles in extent, con- 


this valley,* is a torrent known as the " GoufFouran,* 
or roaring gulfj which rushes through a deep rocky 
gully until it reaches the Valley of the Durance. 
The whole height of the fall is about four hundred 
and fifty feet, and about half way dpwn the water 
shoots into a deep, dark cavern, where it becomes 
completely lost to sight Near Palons are numerous 
caverns which have served by turns as churches and 
places of refnge. One of them is still known as the 
“ glesia,” or church. Its ^^g crest of a 
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frightful precipice. Palons is the most genial and 
fertile spot in the whole valley. It looks like a little 
oasis in the desert 

The hamlet of Mursals, situated in the uppermost 
part of the valley, is so shut in that the sun shines 
upon it but three months in the year, and during 
several months in the winter it lies buried in snow. 
It is a wretched hamlet, built of mud and stone, with¬ 
out windows and chimneys, the people and cattle 
living in one common room for sake of warmth. 

After a journey of about ten miles up the Valley of 
Fressinidres, the road ceases. Steep rocks shut in on 
every side, and only a footpath, providing a hazard¬ 


ous and zig-zag route up the face of what appears.to 
be a sheer precipice, leads the traveller to Dormil- 
house. Far up the mountain the footpath crosses the 
foot of a lofty cascade. La Pisse du Dormilhouse, 
which leaps from the summit of the precipice, and 
sometimes dashes over the path itself. The Biasse 
winds like a thread through the hollow of the moun¬ 
tains below. 

Dormilhouse was the last resort and the stronghold 
of the fleeing Vaudois, If the valley did not afford 
them the protection and shelter they needed the 
fngitives took their way up the precipice side, and in 
Dormilhouse found safe shelter from persecution. 
For no soldier would undertake the perils of ascent 


While it is summer in the valley, it may be winter 
in Dormilhouse, with snow and sleet It is a dreary, 
barren spot, and seemingly the last place on earth 
that any people would settle through choice. Yet 
its present inhabitants are so attached to it that they 
will not leave it, while some of them walk twelve 
miles of a morning to their labor in the Valley of the 
Durance, returning the same distance at night 
The cottages, about forty in number, and poor and 
mean in construction, are built in tiere upon ledges 
on the mountain side. There is little soil capable of 
cultivation, and pasturage is scarce and almost in¬ 
accessible. Goats’ milk and unsifted rye form the 


food of the people. The rye is baked into cakes in 
the fall, and preserved in that form during the year. 
Uncooked, the rye is liable to mold. Besides, it is 
necessary to economise in the matter of cooking. 
Coal there is none, and the wood used for fuel fe 
brought on the backs of donkeys over steep mountain 
paths for a distance of twelve miles. As ill other 
hamlets of the region, people and cattle are housed 
in common. Barren, cold and desolate in summer, 
in winter Dormilhouse is completely shut In by ice 
and snow, while th etourmente or ice-wind occasionally 
swoops up the valley, and tears the roofe from the 
huts, or the avalanche buries them in its depths. 

Yet here, in this rocky, barren place, perched like 
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an eagle’s nest up among the cliffs of the mountain j 
aide, Felix NeflJ the missionary and apostle to the 
High Alps, loved most to labor. Felix Neff, a young 
Swiss, came in 1823, to minister to the spiritual wants 
of these people. While he was still a soldier he had 
read the life of Oberlin, and subsequently became in¬ 
spired with an ambition to do for the Yaudois of the 
High Alps what Oberlin had done for the poor Pro¬ 
testants of Ban de la Roche. The churches to which 
he ministered were, in some cases, eighty miles apart, 
separated by gorges and mountain passes. When 
winter dame, and the roads were all but impassable, 
then he stationed himself at Dormilhouse, because 
their destitution seemed greater than that of any 
other people in his charge. For the short space of 
three years he labored unresting and indefatigable 
for the people of his choice. He preached, he 
taught; he shared their homes with their squalor 
and smoke, and showed them how to make them 
more comfortable and healthful. He introduced im¬ 
provements in agriculture, irrigation and draining. 
He built them churches and schools, himself the 
foremost one in using the trowel and hammer. What¬ 
ever was to be done he did with a whole heart and a 
ready hand. Finally an accident disabled him 
which obliged him to return to his home in Geneva, 
which he reached only in time to die. 

The Valley of the Durance is exceedingly pictur¬ 
esque. It is hemmed in by high mountains, whose pre¬ 
cipitous aides reach down almost to the river’s edge. 
The fortress of Mount Dauphin was constructed in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. Victor 
Amadeus IL, when invading the province with a 
Piedmontese army, at sight of the plateau command¬ 
ing both valleys, exclaimed, “ There is a pass to for¬ 
tify.* 9 The French subsequently earned out this 
idee. It is a very strong place, commanding the 
valley of the Durance, while it is the key of the pas¬ 
sage into Italy by the Guii and the Col de la Croix. 

The valley of the Ghiil is one of the wildest and 
deepest gorges in Europe. The road winds in the 
bottom of the g^B by the river side, a ledge being 
cot in the roc|qpr it, as otherwise the gorge is too 
narrow. The road is often partly washed away in 
winter, or covered by rocks and debris brought down 
by the torrent. Several miles up the gorge opens in¬ 
to the Combe des Queyras, and presently the Castle of 
Queyras comes in sight, built upon a high, steep rock 
in the middle of the valley. It used to be a saying 
among the Catholi c s of this valley that Protestantism 
was as dead as a certain old tree-stump which had 
been burned, and would only reappear when that 
dead slump came to life. Strange to my, after Felix 
Neff’s mission, that stump sent out green shoots, and 
is now a vigbrous tree. 

San Vora n, a town some distance up the mountain¬ 
side overlooking the Valley of Queyras, is 6,*92 feet 
above the level of the sea. There is a provincial 
aayia& that u it is the highest spot in Europe in 
which bread is eaten.” Neff used to my of this town: 
“It is the highest, aad consequently the most pious 
village in the Valley of Queyras.” 


The Italian vaux, or valleys, present a different 
aspect from those on the French side of the moun¬ 
tains. There are here picturesquely wooded hills, 
green pastures and fertile fields. Yet, in these val¬ 
leys the same deadly struggles have taken place 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. On 
the face of the rock of Castelluzzo, a bold and per¬ 
pendicular precipice found on the road between Vil- 
lar and La Tour, a caVem is still pointed out where 
the Vaudois used to hide their women and children 
in time of war. This cavern is difficult to find, and 
can only be approached by a precipitous descent of 
fifty feet, accomplished by means of a rope-ladder; 
while it is far distant and entirely inaccessible from 
the base of the rock: 

The Valley of Augrogna, on the Piedmontese side 
of the Alps, used to afford to the Vaudois a tolerably 
secure asylum from persecuting armies. It is a 
lovely valley, abounding in groves, fields, pastures, 
vinqyard* and cascades, entirely enclosed by moun¬ 
tains. In this retreat the Vaudois more than once 
successfully withstood the assaults of the papal army. 
In this valley is found the famous stronghold of Pra 
du Tour, or meadow of the tower, which has been the 
scene of repeated combat, with victory, on the Van- 
dois side. The entrance into the Pra du Tour is by 
a footpath along a rocky ledge, with huge boulders 
overhanging from above, and yawning chasms be¬ 
neath the feet This pass might well be called the 
Thermopylae of the Vaudois. Into’ this pra, or mea¬ 
dow, the people retreated in time of peril, and here 
they made themselves permanent homes. 

The day of persecutions for the Protestant Vaudois 
is passed. War, famine, the inquisition, the rigorous 
climate, and the privations which they were forced to 
endure, alike foiled to crush out of their hearts their 
foith in their inherited religion. They are still a 
poor, laborious and illiterate people, but the name of 
the Waldenses may still be considered to imply un¬ 
swerving fidelity. 

ANTS AND THEIR WAYa 

BY J. B. DUFFEY. 

O to the ant, thou sluggard,” says Solomon; 
“ consider her ways and be wise: which hay¬ 
ing no guide, overseer, or ruler, provided* 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest” 

Though modern investigations have shown that the 
ant is no provider “of meat in the summer” for the 
contingencies of the winter, but rather that she lives 
in a somewhat hand-to-mouth manner on what she 
can pick up from day to day; nevertheless, her ways 
are full of marvel, amt well worthy the consideration, 
not of the sluggard only, but of every active -and ob¬ 
servant lover of nature. 

Meanwhile, we must not overlook the great truth 
embodied in the words of the Hebrew philosopher 
and king—“having no guide/ overseer, or ruler.” 
For, says a modern observer, in speaking of the ants, 
it is wonderftil we do not find among them anything 
like that which seems unavoidable in human society 
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—a hierarchy of individuals who command and of 
individuals who obey. The most perfect equality 
prevails. All shase equally in the management of 
authority, or, rather, there is no authority, each doing 
what is to.be done from an instinct of duty. 

Yet, ants are known to capture and hold slaves. 
The blood-red or sanguineous ant, a species common 
to our own land and to Europe, makes raids on the 
nests of a smaller black ant, in order to obtain the 
lame and pupa, which they bring up in their own 
nests. When they reach maturity, these “ negroes, 7 
as they have been termed, take the entire charge of 
the colony. Frequently outnumbering their masters, 
they yet live with them most amicably, showing them 
all submission and paying them every attention. 
They lick them, brush them, caress them, car^y 
them on their backs, feed them, and even nurse their 
young. They never think of abandoning them. 

Hie russet, or rufeeoent ants, common in most Eu¬ 
ropean countries, are also slave-makers. They are 
necessarily so. .They are physically incapable of 
preparing a home for their young, and of providing 
food either' for themselves or for their offspring. The 
•ole dnty of the workers if they may be called workers 
who do no work—seems to be to capture slaves. 
Unless waitedupoo and fed. by their slaves, they die 
of starvation. 

The blood-red ants are not so helpless. They help 
th*ir slaves in their work. When threatened by an 
y, they show their regard lor these faithful ser- 
hy* carrying them to the lowest apartments of 
the nest, as to a place of the greatest security. When 
rumoring .to a new habitation, they carry their slaves 
dng showing them the utmosknare and tenderness, 

. The rnfcmmnt ants, oa the other hand, are, in like 
, actually carried by their slaves. In 
, indeed, the sp-called slaves are really the 
mart**. As an experiment, Huber shut up a num¬ 
ber of rufescent ants with lams and pup® of their 
kind, and several of the slave pupa. They 
t no attempt to feed themselves, and soon lest all 
ms for their young. Most of them died of hunger 
hi two days. Pitying the few that remained alive, 

’ admitted a single slave ant. This active little 
began at once to re-establish order. He 
cell in the earth, collected the larva and 
l them in it, assisted the pupa that were ready 
In he developed, and by feeding the surviving rufes- 
ccrite preserved their lives. 

CrimeaHuber, the son of that Peter Huber, who, 
though Mind, won a world-wide celebrity as the his- 
lacian mi .the bees, has left on record very minute 
UUMUBta of his observations of the habits of ants. 
Wk denttipdopB of their battles, though rendered a 
We suspicious by the military terms used in them, 
dW —JlasmimiiUiilisi. Though originating some* 




»about the p os s es sion of a flock of 
, these battles most frequently have for their 
proc u ring of slaves. One afternoon in 
■ I was walking in the environs 
1 saw a legion of largish russet ants oross- 
iflg iif rnal Marching with rapidity in a compact 


array, they occupied a space of from eight to ten feet 
long, by three or four inches wide. Leaving the 
road, and passing through a dense hedge, they went 
into a meadow, where they wound their way aloug 
the turf, their column remaining always unbroken, in 
spite of the obstacles they had to surmount. Pre¬ 
sently they arrived near a nest of ashy-black ants, 
‘whose dome rose out of the gross. As soon as the 
sentinels of the menaced fortress descried the advanc¬ 
ing army, they threw themselves boldly against it. 
At the same time the alarm spread to the interior of 
the nest, the inmates of which rushed out in crowds. 
Simultaneously the invading army moved forward to 
the attack, knocking the ashy-black ants head over 
heels, climbing up the sides °f the hillock,,flocking 
on its summit, and forcing a way into the first 
^venues. Other parties worked with their teeth, 
making an opening in the side. They soon suc¬ 
ceeded in making a breach, through which the rest 
of the army penetrated into the beleaguered fortress. 
They did not make a long stay there. In three or 
four minutes they came out again in great haste, each 
one carrying in its mouth a pupa or larva belonging 
to the conquered. They again took the same road by 
which they had come^ following each other in a 
straggling manner. It was easy to distinguish their 
line on the grass by the appearance which their in¬ 
numerable white cocoons and larva presented, as they 
were borne along by their russet-hued captors. 

A recent writer, in a Missouri paper, gives a lively 
account of a battle between two bodies of ants. “ My 
school-house,” he says, “ had been infested for several 
months by a species of large black ants, much to the 
annoyance of the little barefooted scholars. But 
what was my astonishment a few mornings since on 
coming into my school-house, to find the floor liter¬ 
ally strewn with dead and dying ants, and upon a 
closer examination to find that a most sanguinary 
and fetal battle was then raging among them. A 
much larger number were lying dead than were left 
engaged, and I thereby concluded that the battle had 
raged all night. Most of the combatants engaged 
were grappled in a deadly embrace, while others but 
recently commenced were standing erect on their 
hind legs and striving for the advantage with all Jhe 
science of the most experienced swordsmen or pugi¬ 
lists. The most fatal point of attack, and the one for 
which it seemed all contended, was the ligament 
which joined the body with the head. This vital 
point once seized by the powerful nippers, death 
ensued without a struggle. 

No undue advantage was taken by either party, 
and no two would endeavor to overpower a single 
one; nor was there any flinching or wavering in a 
single instance. Whenever two belligerents met it 
was certain death to one or both. Never, perhaps, 
were two ^rmies more equally matched in numbers, 
Strength and valof; and, consequently, at the close of 
the battle, which lasted two nights and a day, as new 
recruits continued to arrive at every moment, there 
were but few left, and probably none of the van¬ 
quished army. Observing closely, I could see a 
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slight difference in the appearance of the contestants, 
one set being perfectly black, with a large head, while 
the other was nearer brown, with a smaller head, 
though both about equally matched in size and 
strength. Dismembered legs were numerous, and 
many an unfortunate though valiant hero, being en¬ 
tirely deprived of his supporters, was thus left, hon 
de combat, to die 6n the field. The' next morning I 
swept up the dead and dying of both armies, amount¬ 
ing to thousands. 

The nests of ants vary much both in form and 
material. The turf ant, a small dusky-brown species, 
common in gardens' and fields, usually selects a tuft 
of long grass, the stems of which serve to support the 
dome-like top and the walls, while the blades wave 
above. The structure of this tenement is slight, 
usually consisting almost wholly of grains of Rand 
piled up so skilfully as to retain their position with¬ 
out cement of any kiijd. The red ant, one of the 
commonest of European species, builds up a small 
rounded hillock with fragments of wood, bits of 
straw, dry leaves and the like. This hillock, how-1 
ever, is but the outer shell of the nest, which is car-1 
ri'ed deep into the ground. It contain* corridors, 
landings, chambers and spacious apartments. All 
the corridors lead to a large central room, loftier 
than the rest, and supported by pillars. Here the 
majority of die inhabitants are to be found con¬ 
gregated. 

The mason ants, of which there are many varieties, 
including our own little yellow ant, use a more or 
less fine mortar in erecting the domes that surmount 
their subterranean habitations. The fuliginous or jet 
ants, the European representative of the common 
black ant of Pennsylvania, hollows out, in the trunks 
of old oaks or willows, horizontal galleries, with 
thin partitions between, and communicating with 
each other. Rising story above story, these galleries 
frequently look like halls supported by pillars, and 
present the appearance of carved work of the most 
delicate and elaborate pattern. 

. In the tropics, we find wonderful ant structures. 
In Guiana, ant-hills have been seen from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, and from thirty to forty feet 
around the base. 8tedman, when in Surinam, passed 
an ants’ nest—being afraid to go up to it—six feet in 
height, and one hundred in circumference. 

The Coushie ant, says Bates, is one of the most im¬ 
portant animals of Brazil. It oftentimes takes for¬ 
cible possession of the land. Well-beaten* paths 
branch off in every direction through the forests, 
upon which broad columns of these ants may be seen 
marching along, each individual burdened with a 
circular piece of green leaf, often larger than itself. 
From a fancy that the insect carries these leaves as a 
protection from the sun, it is sometimes called the 
parasol ant. The real use of the leaves, however, is 
to thatch the huge domes, sometimes forty feet in 
diameter, of their enrions edifices. In gath ering leaves, 
the Coushie ants invariably give the preference t6 cul¬ 
tivated trees, such as the orange and coffee, of which 
they frequentlydefoliate and destroy, or greatly injure, 


whole plantations. It has been noticed as a singular 
fact that one set of workers ascends the trees and cute 
away the leaves, while another carries them to the 
nest The underground galleries formed by these 
creatures are of almost incredible extent Sulphur 
smoke, having been blown into a nest, was seen to 
issue from an outlet seventy yards distant Ditches 
are no protection against them. It is stated that they 
have even carried galleries under the great River 
Paraiba. They are great well-diggers, and excavate 
deep holes in search of water, which seems to be a 
necessity with them. One of their wells, twelve 
inches in diameter, was followed to a depth of thirty 
feet, when water was reached. 

An Australian ant builds a carious nest in the 
trees, by bending down several adjacent leaves and 
fastening them together by silken threads so as to 
form a sort of purse. A person disturbing one of 
these nests, hears at first a pattering like rain-drops, 
and in an instant finds his hair and neck covered 
with fiery, stinging creatures, of which he finds it 
almost impossible to rid himself! 

The inhabitants of an ants’ nest usually consist of 
winged males and females, and wingless neuters or 
workers. The workers sometimes are of two forms, 
one of which, having a large cubical head, has been 
called a soldier. 

The domestic life of the different species of ants, 
says Figuier, is nearly the same. The females live 
together in harmony, never ceasing to lay, whilst 
walking about, their minute, cylindrical white eggs. 
These the workers pick up and carry to special rooms, 
where, in about a fortnight, they hatch into lame. 
A troop of nurses take charge of the larvae, gather¬ 
ing them sugary liquids for food, and airing them 
every sunny day. Watchers, placed just under the 
roofJ as soon as they see the sun shining on the hill, 
go to tell the nurses. In a few seconds every door is 
crowded with these latter carrying out the young, to 
put them on the top of the hill, where they will re¬ 
ceive the benefit of the sun’s rays. When the 
warmth becomes too great, the watchful nuraes con¬ 
vey their charges to more protected chambers. 

When the larvw are about to change into pups*, 
the nurses brush them clean, and stretch their skins, 
thus preparing them for the approaching metamor¬ 
phosis. The larvae then spin for themselves a silky 
eocoon, of a dose texture, and of a gray .or yellowish 
hue. In this stage of their existence the yonng ants 
remain apparently lifeless. When ready to emerge 
from their silky prison, the names again come to 
their assistance, and tear away the covering. The 
new-born ant » now carefblly tended and fed, and 
taught to walk, till in a few days it is able to take 
care of itself! 

Toward the close of August, if an ants’ nest be 
watched some warm, sunshiny day, thousands of 
winged ante will be seen issuing forth. These are 
the males and females, that have just broken from 
the pupal shell, starting on their wedding journey 
into the air. Wonderfhl clouds of these have fre¬ 
quently been observed. The swarms of a whole dis- 
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trict seem to flock together, whirling and twisting up 
into the sky like smoke-wreaths. From this bridal 
tour, the bridegrooms never return. Ere their brief 
honeymoon is over they perish. The brides cither 
come hack to their old homes, or found new colonies, 
with the help of a few workers who have been their 
escort No longer needing wings, the workers hasten 
to cot them oflj or, as most frequently happens, they 
themselves cut them oft Chambers are set Apart for 
them, where they are watched and tended with con¬ 
stant care and solicitude. Guards attend them night 
and day, caressing them, licking them, brushing 

f them and offering them food. On die slightest ap¬ 
prehension of danger, these prospective mothers arc 
fiat of all carried to the securest retreat In the 
coarse of time they begin to lay eggs, as did their 
mothers before them, and the circle of ant-life is 
complete. 

As has already been stated, ants, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of a few species, do not lay up pro¬ 
visions for the winter. Indeed, during that period, 
in cold climates, they sleep at the bottom of tbeir 
nests. A small number of species only hold out 
through the severe season by shutting themselves up 
in their hills with a number of plant-lice, or aphides. 

No person, perhaps, who has had the misfortune to 
have a favorite tree or shrub infested with plant-lice, 

I but has noticed the aats always accompanying those 
troublesome little pests. In feet, the plant-lice are 
the cows of the ants, to whom they willingly submit 
themselves to be milked of their liquid honey. Some¬ 
times the ants inclose a flock of them on a branch in 
a miniature earthen stable. Our common yellow ant 
is a famous keeper of these herds. It collects in its 
nest a number of plant-lice, especially those kinds 
living on the roots of grass and other plants, paying 

them, and, above all, their eggs, as much attention 
as it does to its young. For the possession of a flock 
of plant-lice, wars have arisen between neighboring 
sat colonies, quite as terrible in their way as have 
hem waged between nations of men, for something to 
which neither of the contestants hod any just claim. 

Livingstone, speaking of the ante of Africa, de- 
dares that a gift, analagous to that of language, has 
not been withheld from them. “ We tried,’ 1 he says, 
“to sleep one rainy night in a native hut, but could 
not, because of attacks by the fighting battalions of a 
very anall species of ant. It soon became obvious 
that they were under regular discipline. Our hands 
sad seeks were the first objects of attack. Large 
bodies were massed in silence around the point to be 
im s nl u d . We oould hear the sharp, shrill word of 
tesunand two or three times repeated, though, until 

then, we had not beli ev e d in the vocal power of an 
sat The instant after, we felt the storming hosts 
tenge over head and neck, biting the tender skin, 
di ngi n g with a death-grip to the hair, and parting 
with their jawe rather than quit their hold. On our 
lyfog down again in the hope of their having been 
driwm ei| no sooner waa the light out and all still, 

j than tha manoe u vre was re p e ated , dear and audible 
owfcai were toned, and the assault renewed. It was 


os hard to sleep in that hut as in the trenches before 
Sebastopol.” 

In the wilds of Africa are found vast numbers of 
ante, some species so terrible to man and beast, that, 
says Du Chaillu, they may well be called lords of the 
forest 

Of these African plagues, the most to be feared, 
and, perhaps, the most terrible of insects, are the 
driver ante/so called from the feet that they drive 
every living creature before them. Though found in 
vast numbers, neither the male nor the female have 
as yet been discovered. Du Chaillu doubts whether 
they build any nest, though other travellers speak of 
them as a matter of course. One thing, is certain, 
they are most frequently encountered during their 
terrible marches. These marches are scenes of terror 
and destruction. The ante do not disturb vegetation, 
but every living creature that does not fly before 
them perishes. Villages are deserted as they ap¬ 
proach, the inhabitants seeking safety in the rivers. 
Fire, that will frighten almost any creature, has no 
terrors for them. A driver ant will dash at a glow¬ 
ing coal, fix its jaws in the burning mass, and strait- 
way shrivel up in the heat. Their .marches are 
generally made by night, as they cannot well endure 
the heat o # f the sun. If forced to march during a 
sunny day, they construct covered ways of earth 
through which they pass. When compelled to cross 
a stream, they do so in a singular manner. Crawling 
to the end of a bough overhanging the water, they 
form themselves into a living chain. Ant after ant 
lengthens out die chain, till the free end reaches the 
water, and, floating away, link after link still being 
added, it is swept by the current to the opposite bank. 
The ant at that end then fastens upon some object, 
and the rest then pass over their companions as over 
a suspension bridge. Du Chaillu says that these 
living bridges are tubular,- and that the army of ante 
marches through them. 

When overtaken by a flood, the driver ante are 
said to save themselves from destruction by forming 
themselves into a ball, the feebler insects in the 
centre, and the larger and more powerful on the out¬ 
side. These balls, a specimen of which is in the 
British Museum, are about the sice of a-common 
cricket ball. Being much lighter than the water, 
they float upon the surface until the flood subsides. 

Very similar in their habits, but not so much 
dreaded by man, are the foraging ante pf Brazil. 
Like the driver ants they march in great armies, de¬ 
vouring everything of an animal nature, living or 
dead, that fells in their way. # Vegetation they do not 
touch. As soon as their advance is l^Sralded by the 
flocks of pittas, or thrushes, who accompany them, 
the inhabitants of such houses as come within their 
line of march, throwing open every box and drawer, 
quit the premises. .The ant army then pours in. Not 
a crack or cranny is left unvirited. Every living 
thing—rata, mice, cockroaches, scorpions, centipede* 
and all the disa g r e eable vermin common to a tropical 
climate—is destroyed in a wonderfully short time. 
The turmoil then ceases, the ante resume their march, 
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and the owner of the house returns in great glee to a 
renoVated home, where he need no longer fear a 
centipede in his shoe, or a scorpion in his head- 
covering. 

But it is within our own borders that two of the 
most singular species of ant are to be found. Refer¬ 
ence is here made to the honey and agricultural ants 
of Texas, the latter of which has been comparatively 
unknown till within a recent period. 

“ The honey ant,” says a naturalist, who has studied 
their habits, * has two kinds of workers of very dis¬ 
tinct forms—one of the usual shape, and performing 
the active duties of the formicarium ; the other and 
larger worker is inactive and does not quit the nest, 
its sole purpose, apparently, being to elaborate a kind 
of honey, which they are said to discharge into pre¬ 
pared receptacles, and which constitutes the food of 
the entire population of the community. In the 
honey-secreting workers the abdomen is distended 
into a large globose bladder-like form. From this 
honey an agreeable drink is made by the Mexi¬ 
cans.” 

From an abstract of an account of its habits, fur¬ 
nished by Dr. Lincecum to the Linneean Society in 
1861, we gather the following facts in reference to the 
agricultural ant, which undoubtedly show it to be 
worthy of being regarded as one of most curious of 
‘known insects. 

. It is a large, brownish ant, dwelling in what may 
be called paved cities. Like a thrifty, diligent, provi¬ 
dent farmer, it makes suitable and timely arrange¬ 


ments for the changing seasons. On ordinary dry 
ground, it bores a hole, around which it raises the 
surface three and sometimes -six inches, forming a 
low, circular mound, the outer edge of which is some 
three or four feet from the central entrance. On low> 
flat ground, liable to inundation, the hill rises sharper 
and to the height of fifteen or twenty inches, with 
the entrance near the summit. In either case, the 
ant clears the ground around the hill of all obstruc¬ 
tions, and levels and smoothes the surface to the dis¬ 
tance of three or four feet, forming a handsome pave¬ 
ment. Within this paved area not a green t ing is 
allowed to grow, except a single species of grain¬ 
bearing grass. Having planted this crop in a circle 
around, and two or three feet from the centre of the 
mound, the insect tends and cultivates it, keeping it 
free from grass and weeds. The cultivated grass 
grows luxuriantly, and produces a heavy crop of 
small, white, flinty seed% which, under the micro¬ 
scope, very closely resemble ordinary rice. When 
ripe, it is carefully harvested, and carried by the 
workers, chaff and all, into the granary cells, where 
it is cleansed of the chaff and packed away. The 
chaff is taken out and thrown beyond the limits of 
the paved area. 

During protracted wet weather, it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that the provision stores become damp, and are 
liable to sprout and spoil. In this case, on the first 
fine day, the ants bring out the damp and damaged 
grain, pot it in the sun to dry, and then carry back 
and pack away all the sound seed. 
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“T5P would be such an easy thing for him,” said 

I Job Maxwell to his wife. u Such an easy thing! 

A- He would never miss a comfort, aifd we would 
be lifted out of so-much trouble.” 

Mrs. Maxwell did not remove her eyes from the 
floor, nor make any reply to her husband’s re¬ 
mark. 

u Not a chick nor a child to look after—only him¬ 
self and wife—and I’ve got a houseful,” continued 
Mr. Maxwell. “ I’ve never asked him for a dollar in 
my life, though I’ve been in many tight places.” 

“ And you’ve always got through them,” Mrs. Max¬ 
well said, in a tender voice, leaning toward her hus¬ 
band as she spoke. “ The mountains have looked 
very high, and the valleys very deep, but you have 
always passed 'them safely.” 

“Yes; but no mountain like this one has ever 
crossed my way before. I cannot get over it without 
a helpingwhand.” 

“ Maybe not We never overcome any difficulty 
without help.” Then lowering her voice, and speak¬ 
ing with reverence, Mrs. Maxwell added: “ God is 
our helper. In the future, as in the pastr—to-day, as 
yesterday, He will be a present help in time of trou¬ 
ble.” 


“ All very true,” returned her husband; “ but He 
helps by human agency.” 

To this Mrs. Maxwell did not reply. She loved 
her husband, and never liked to oppose him in any¬ 
thing. It would have saved him from many of the 
tight places to which he had just referred, if she had 
done so often. His present trouble had come about 
in this wise: 

Mr. Maxwell owned the house in which he lived. 
He had bought it several years before, and until 
within a year it was burdened with a mortgage. To 
pay off this mortgage had been long and hard work. 
Twice there had been a foreclosure, and a narrow 
escape from being sold out by the sheriff His home 
was saved only through the intervention of neighbors 
and friends. But, at last, through industry and 
economy, the mortgage was paid off, and Job Maxwell 
rejoiced in the ownership of a house free from all in- 
cumbranoe. He had never in his life fell so rich and 
so much at ease in his mind. 

But, with most of ua, permanent satisfaction does 
not come with full possession. We soon tire of what 
we have, and begin to look away to something now. 
and, as it seems to us, more desirable. It was not 

long before Mr. Maxwell began to note the difference 
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between the outside appearance of his house and that 
of some of his neighbors’. He had been too much 
interested in paying 6ff the debt to think of making 
inch contrasts before. But now they were continually 
pressing themselves upon him. 

All at once he discovered that the white palings 
which enclosed the little flower-garden, in front of 
the house, had a very common ,look—being flat and 
pointed at the top. He saw nothing but palings for 
a week afterward, and was so folly posted in regard 
to them that he could tell every style in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

u I don’t think I can stand these palings any 
longer,” said Mr. Maxwell, coming in one day. 
“ They’re a perfect eyesore ! ” 

He was really excited. 

“ What’s wrong about the palings, Job ? ” asked his 
wife, in her mild way. “ I always thought them very 
pretty.” 

“ Pretty I They’re the meanest in the whole neigh¬ 
borhood. Even Peter Jones has nicer ones. I was 
looking at them this morning.” 

Mrs. Maxwell was satisfied; they were neat and 
tasteful in her eyes. But they had so lost their good 
looks for Job, after he had compared them with his 
neighbors’, that he could see no comeliness in them. 
Bq, nothing would do but he must have new palings. 

“ Let us wait a little longer,” urged Mrs. Maxwell. 

“ What’s the use of waiting. If we are going to 
have them, the sooner the better. I’m positively 
ashamed of the old, poor-looking things, and wonder 
how I could have endured them so long.” 

Mrs. Maxyrell understood her husband too well to 
make any decided opposition. She knew there would 
be no rest with him until he had his new palings, 
now that his mind was set on them. 

“ How much are they going to cost ?” she inquired. 

“I got an estimate from Malcolm this morning,” 
replied Job. “ He says he doesn’t think it will cost 
over twenty dollars for a fence just like ’Squire Mor- 
Um\ and that is, by all odds, the handsomest one in 
town. 

Twenty dollars! How much that would buy for the 
children f Their clothes were very much run down ; 
and it took half the mother’s time to alter, patch and 
mend. Butahe did not utter what was in her thought. 
Job divined it, perhaps, for he said: “ Malcolm 
doesn’t want the money. I can pay any time that it 
h convenient.” 

On the next day die old fence, sound in every 
paliag, and well-covered with paint, disappeared 
from the front of Mr. Maxwell’s house, where it had 
atood and done as good service as the prettiest one in 
town for o^er seven years, and in due time another of 
note stylish pattern and more costly workmanship 
took its place. 

The ornamental always costs more than the simply 
BKful. The ** desire of the eye” is not satisfied with 
dtotpnms. Before the fence was completed many 
fhan g cs from the first idea were made; and when the 
Vmk was at last completed, Mr. Malcolm’s bill, in- 
died erf being but twenty dollars, according to the 


first estimate, footed up forty-six dollars. It’s recep¬ 
tion was a wet blanket to Mr. Maxwell’s enjoyment. 
He took no more real pleasure in the handsome new 
fence; for he could not look at it without thinking 
of the forty-six dollars he should have to pay. 

After the fence v some better shrubbery had to come. 
He began to look more closely at his neighbors’ gar¬ 
dens, and to see, by contrast, the meagreness of his 
own. He had few, if any, choice plants. So this 
must be remedied—his garden must be fixed up. It 
would only cost a trifle. 

But the trifle did not fall short of twelve dollars. 
It need not have been half if he had been content 
with fitness and beauty. But he must have costly 
exotics because some of his neighbors had them. 

So it went on. The new fence was only the begin¬ 
ning of change and improvement He fixed up here, 
and he fixed up there—made this little change, and 
that little addition; all of which added to the com¬ 
fort and good looks of his house, but added also to 
the burden of debt he had taken up so soon after the 
old wearisome burden of years had been laid off. 

One day, as he stood at a window, Job Maxwell 
saw the carpenter in earnest conversation with Mr. 
Fowler, his neighbor opposite. They were in front 
of Mr. Fowler’s house, looking up at the building, 
and talking about it, as was evident from their ges¬ 
tures. Maxwell became interested at once, and 
crossed the street to find out what Mr. Fowler was 
going to do. He was soon enlightened. His neigh¬ 
bor had caught the bay-window and Mansard roof 
fever, and was consulting with Dr. Malcolm, who was 
diagnosing the case. Ma&well listened with great 
interest; and as he listened, his eyes wandered across 
the street, and he saw, in imagination, a bay window 
swelling out from the second story of his bouse, and 
a Mansard taking the place of its slant shingle roof. 

Mr. Maxwell was unusually quiet and thoughtful 
all that day. The fever was getting hold of him— 
creeping into his blood, and making its insidious ad¬ 
vances upon the very citadel of his life. He dreamed 
all night of bay-windows and Mansard roofs, and 
awoke at daydawn unrefreshed. He fought against 
the disease; for he knew that if it got fairly hold of 
him he would have an exhausting struggle, and 
might not survive the attack. 

The first thing Maxwell saw on looking out next 
morning was the carpenter at work in front of his 
neighbor’s house. Two of his men were with him. 
Scaffold poles were already on the ground. A little 
pang of envy shot through Job Maxwell's heart. 
Why couldn’t he have a bay-window and a Mansard 
roof as well as Mr. Fowler? He sighed, and turned 
away. 

Day after day he watched the carpenters at work 
on his neighbor’s house with scarcely less interest 
than the neighbor himself; and when, at last, the 
window was completed, and the new roof lifted above 
tbe old dwelling its bold proportions, all the attrac¬ 
tions of his own modest home faded away from Mr. 
Maxwell’s sight, and it became mean and common 
in his eyes. 
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The hay-window and ManBard roof fever did not 
let go its hold on our friend, but continued to in¬ 
crease, until it had consumed all discretion and pru- 
* dence. Then he held almost daily conferences with 
Mr. Malcolm, the carpenter, who made for him a draw¬ 
ing of his house, with the desired improvements, and 
and so helped on the disease to its crisis. 

Blindly, and against all his wife could say, Mr. 
Maxwell told the carpenter to go to work and make 
the coveted additions to his house. The question of 
ways and means had been settled. The new window 
and roof would cost, according to the carpenter’s 
estimate, about twelve hundred dollars, and the 
money to pay for them was to be raised by a new 
mortgage on the property. 

“ Only a matter of seventy or eighty dollars a year 
in interest,” said Mr. Maxwell, lightly, in answer to 
his wife’s mildly-urged objections. “ And see how 
much more room we shall have; and how elegant the 
house will look.” 

They had already all the room they needed, and 
the house was as neat and genteel as most of their 
neighbors’. 

It took nearly four months to put in the window 
and build up the new roof; during most of which 
time the family suffered many discomforts. The 
work was begun in August, and it was nearly Christ¬ 
mas before its completion. Mrs. Maxwell took a 
severe cold in consequence of the exposed condition 
of the house, from the effects of which 3he did not 
recover all winter. ♦ 

On the first of January Mr. Malcolm rendered his 
bill. It was two thousand dollars. Ia addition to 
the new roof and bay-window, other improvements 
were made in the house, which “ might as well be 
done while they were at itand the cost of these 
footed up far beyond what Mr. Maxwell hod im¬ 
agined. A mortgage was executed, and the bill paid. 
Another mortgage 1 Through years of patience, and 
hope, and self-denial, Job Maxwell had worked to 
get free from the burden of one mortgage, and now 
lie had taken up the burden of another! 

Was he any happier for his Mansard roof and bay- 
window ? Did the mortgage set any the lighter upon 
him for these? Not a whit; they made the burden 
heavier, for he was self-convicted of weakness and folly. 

And now it happened that a great depression came 
in Maxwell’s line of business. Trade ceased for 
awhile, and bills could not be collected. A failure 
in his collections mode it impossible for him to meet 
his own business accounts. Harassment* followed, 
and then suits. If it hod not been for the mortgage 
already on his house, Mr. Maxwell could have raised 
enough money to tide him over his difficulties. But 
a second mortgage no one would take. 

The depression in trade continued, and things went 
on from bad to worse, until poor Maxwell was at his 
wit’s end, and almost harassed to death. 

It was in this extremity that he said to his wife: 

“ It would be such an easy thing for him. Such an 
easy thing! He would never miss a comfort, and we 
'would be-lifted out of so much trouble.” 


He spoke of a wealthy relative who lived in a large 
city a few hundred miles away, to whom he proposed 
to write and ask the loan of a few thousand dollars. 
But the proposition, as we have seen, was not favored 
by his wife, who believed more in God’s help, when 
it flowed into self-help, than in any other kind. She 
understood her husband better than he understood 
himself aud felt suae that a loan from his rich rela¬ 
tive would only add in the end to their embarrass¬ 
ment, and leave them, most probably, under the life¬ 
long humiliation of a debt that could not be exacted, 
and for the payment of which her husband would not 
use the needed self-denial. 

“ All very true,” he had replied to her exhortation 
to look upward for help; “ but He helps by human 
agency.” 

It was some time before Mrs, Maxwell replied. 
Then she said: “ God works in our affairs more in 
us and by us than through others. When we come 
into difficult places, it is better to call into effort our 
own strength, and to draw upon our own resources, 
small though they be, than to give up and nail to 
others for help.” 

“ But I have no resources,” replied Mr. Maxwell, 
with a distressed look and tone. “ I can neither sell 
goods nor collect what is due me. I am on the verge 
of ruin. Without outside help, all is lost If it 
wasn’t for this wretched mortgage on our house, I 
could get along; but no one will lend on a second 
mortgage. I was a fool ever to have put it there I 
But I’m never willing to let well enough alone.” 

He struck the key-note there, and well his wife 
knew it But she did not add to his self reproaches 
by a confirmatory word. 

“ Let us give up this house,” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
abruptly. 

Her husband started as if he had beard the roof 
fall in. 

“Give up the house!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; bay-window, Mansard roof and all! We 
shall never have any more comfort here. It is spoiled 
for our use. Let us sell it, and take a cheaper 
home.” 

“ Why, wife! What are you driving at ?” 

“ At the solution of our difficulty. The mountain 
that stands across our path to-day has been reared by 
our own hands. It is not well for us to ask another 
to lift us over it. We built it up. Let us pull it 
down.” 

Mr. Maxwell drooped his head, and sat in deep 
thought for a long time. Looking up at length, he 
said in a subdued voice: * Not our hands, wife. We 
did not rear the mountain. It was builded by roe. 
But I cannot take it down alone. You will have to 
endure like toil and privation. Ah! that is the bit¬ 
terest thought.” 

With a tender smile, Mrs. Maxwell drew her arm 
about her husband’s neck and kissed»him. 

“The labor will be sweet,” she answered; “for I 
shall know that its end will be peace and rest for 
you. That it will make the way plain, and the 
trouble light.” 
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And it did. The house was sold for a liberal 
price, and, after paying off the mortgage, Mr. Max¬ 
well had enough over to clear his business of all em¬ 
barrassment, and to give him a comfortable surplus. 
A pleasant little home was taken at an annual rent 
considerably below the interest on the property sold, 
and into this the family drew closer together. 


sons,” he said one day. " A man so well advanced 
in years should have known better.” 

11 What lessons?” asked his wife. 

And he replied: “That self-help is the surest de¬ 
pendence; that a thing not easily afforded is never 
truly enjoyed; and that to be in debt is to be in 
purgatory.” 



The heavy linen that so often marred the brow of 
Mr. Maxwell; the expression qf care that had taken 
the old sweetness from his month; the fixed, absent 
look shadowing its eyes so long, were all absent now, 
••I in their puces were cheerfulness, hope and con¬ 
fidence. 

"fc haa taken me a long time to learn these les- 


8HARKS. 

BY MARIAN KNOWX.F8. 

HERE are few things more surprising and dis¬ 
appointing to the landsman,* writes a recent 
traveller, u than to discover, when he goes to 
sea, that he obtains no fresh fish for breakfast or din¬ 
ner, and in a multitude of cases rarely ever sees a 
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fish. It is true that the monsters of the deep may be 
seen at times, and shoals of porpoises, schools of 
whales^ a grampus, and a few dolphins be by no 
means uncommon sights; but it is only near the 
shore, on sand-banks or coral-reef* that fish abound, 
whilst the ocean itself is but thinly tenanted.” 

Yet, the ocean is not entirely devoid of game, 
which, though unfit for culinary purposes, may be 
useful in some other manner, or the destruction of 
which, at least, is desirable. These fish, which 
afford both labor and sport, are magnificent in their 
proportions, and require more formidable tackle than 
the hair-line* and silken flies used in catching salmon 
and trout. 

Among the creatures which are fished for at sea, 
wc may specify the whale, the capture of which has 
been and still is an important branch of industry. 
Rut h is not our purpose now to speak of whale 
fisheries. There is another fish, in the killing of 
which every sailor takes a yet keener pleasure. 

“ Everybody,” continues the writer above quoted, 
* connected in any way with the sea is always de¬ 
lighted when a shark is killed. A shark is the great 
water-enemy of mankind; the delightful bath is 
either impossible or bereft of half its pleasures when 
sharks are known to be near. A boat that is upset 
causes a fatal accident in shark-frequented waters, 
whereas, it might produce only a ducking under 
other circumstances. Thus, a sailor believes that he 
who kills a shark deserves well of his country and 
companions. 

“ The shark dies a craven; he affords very little of 
that sport which renders trout and salmon fishing so 
attractive ; his first rush, as he feels himself hooked, 
is usually powerful enough, but after that he exhibits 
little but sullenness. A young shark is usually more 
vigorous and determined in his resistance than is one 
of larger growth, and with* these we have had good 
sport. In most rivers of tropical countries shark 
will be found near the mouths of rivers especially at 
high-tide, and those who are disposed for sport only, 
will find ample in such localities. The plan we 
adopted was to procure two pieces of copper wire, 
tw ist these firmly together, and lash a hook on to the 
end. A stout piece of cord was then made fast to the 
wire, and a bladder attached to the cord. About a 
hundred and fifty yards of cord were coiled upon the 
bank in order to play the hooked fish, a piece of meat 
was then fastened on the hook, and the bait fiung out 
seaward. The hands, for this work, ought to be pro* 
tected by a stout pair of leather or India-rubber 
gloves, so that a check may be given to the cord as 
die fish runs oat with it. 

“ Having made our preparations in this way, we 
cast onr line, and had scarcely secured the end, than 
we saw the bladder that indicated the position of our 
hook and bait travel rapidly up stream, bob under 
water, and again appear. A rapid tug at the ford 
was resisted, and immediately afterward the line Pew 
through our bands, nearly a hundred yards being paid 
out without check. Then we, however, obtained a 
pull at our captive, and brought him near the shore, 


sighted him, and saw he was a shark about five feet 
long. When the young cannibal saw ns he struggled 
hard to escape, but his ravenous appetite had been 
his ruin, as the hook was deeply buried in his throat, 
and in ten minutes from the time of his being hooked 
he was dragged, snapping and wriggling, on to dry 
land. 

“ On more than one occasion, however, the fish we 
thus hooked was too much for us, and carried out 
and oft* the whole of our line, and had we not re¬ 
signed the end, we ourselves would have been 
dragged into the sea, our efforts being feeble in com¬ 
parison to the power of the monster who had swal¬ 
lowed our bait, and was equally capable, apparently, 
of swallowing us.” 

There are several, varieties of shark, all of them 
more or less to be dreaded. The Hammer-headed 
Shark is so named on account of the hammer-like 
shape of its head. This shark grows to the length of 
ten or twelve feet. 

The Blue Shark inhabits the Mediterranean Sea, but 
periodically visits other coasts. It does great injury to 
the Cornish fishermen. An English gentleman, Mr. 
Couch, gives the following description of this shark: 
“ The Blue Shark is migratory, and I have never 
known it to arrive on the Coast of Cornwall before the 
middle of June; but afterward it becomes so abund¬ 
ant that I have known eleven, taken in one boat, and 
nine in another, in one day. The injury they inflict 
on the fishermen is great, as they hover about the 
boats, watch the lines, which they sometime* cut 
asunder without any obvions motive, and pursue the 
fish that are drawn up. This, indeed, often leads to 
their own destruction; but when their teeth do not 
deliver them from their difficulty, they have a singu¬ 
lar method of proceeding, which is, by rolling the 
body round, so as to twist the line about them 
throughout its whole length, and sometimes this is 
done in such a complicated manner that I have 
known a fisherman give up any attempt to unroll it 
as a hopeless task. To the Pitchard drift-net the 
shark is a still more dangerous enemy, and it is com¬ 
mon for it to pfess in succession along the whole 
length of the net, cutting out, as with shears, the fish 
and the net that holds them, and swallowing both to¬ 
gether.” The Blue Shark is remarkable for the 
extreme slenderness of its body. 

The White Shark is one of the most ferocious of 
its tribe. It grows to the enormous length of thirty 
feet, is numerous in tropical seas, and is always on 
the look-out for prey. It is also frequently found in 
the Mediterranean, especially in the spring and 
autumn. 

A frequent companion of both the White and the 
Blue Shark is the Pilot fish, a small fish between 
whom and the shark a singular friendship seems to 
exist. This fish will sometimes interpose between 
its friend and a bated hook, and, running against the 
muzzle of the.shark, turn him from it It will also 
lead him to his prey when there is no accompanying 
danger; and so close is their friendship that it will 

sometimes cling to the shark as it is captured and 
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hoisted on deck. These singular fish sometimes 
attend vesseln for months together, and from this fact 
they obtained their name, as the ancients held them 
sacred as pilots to the doubtful navigator. The Pilot 
fish belongs to the mackerel family, to which it bean 
a strong resemblance. 

The teeth of a shark, unlike those of any other 
creature, are set in both jaws three or four deep, and 
are set in muscles instead of bone, so that they can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure. When at rest the teeth 
are turned inward toward the throat These teeth 
are so sharp, and the jaws so powerful, that a man 
can be bitten in two without difficulty. 

Sharks show themselves more frequently in fair 
than in stormy weather. The presence of a shark 
can always be discovered by a fin above water, or if 
at too great a distance to discry the fin, by a ripple 
upon the water's surface, as sharks always swim so 
near the surface that 
the large fin upon 
their back is well out 
of the water. Cases 
are on record when 
they have made slight 
springs out of the 
water to seise their 
prey. 

Numerous are the 
tragedies in which 
the shark plays a pro- 
ninent part. In 
shark-infested seas, 
the fishermen and 
hathere sometimes at¬ 
tack and vanquish 
their formidable ma¬ 
rine foe with knives, 
and in rare instances 
a bold counter 
on the part of the man 
will temporarily 
frighten the monster, 
lht it is, we believe, 

8 eaeri lly conceded that in dealing with these crea- 
tww “discretion is tbe better part of valor.” 


GRANDFATHER'S DARLING. 

wr ibebb l-. 

HERE is my birdie? 

Where is my sweet one? 

Est for aa hoar hare I heard his blithe song,” 
M Gppa into Dveamlaad. 

Soft! Do not wake him.” 

41 Ah! while he’s sleeping the time 

Dowd from tbeehamber 


All their rich odor 
Lost On his senses— 

Sitting and thinking and waiting alono; 

Time passes slowly 
Under the arbor. 

Hark! 'Tia his singing-bird's ravishing tone. 

Breaks from the window 
Sweetest of music. 

“Darling!”—how tender with heart-throbs the word! 
“ Darling! Oh, darling! 

Grandfather's previous one! 

Voioe of more melody ear hath not heard.” 

Up to the obamber 
Quickly amending; 

Grandfather moves with the step of a boy. 

All the bright snnshino 
Lost in the arbor 

Flooding his features with beauty and joy. 

To his arms spring¬ 
ing. 

Bound his nesk cling¬ 
ing, 

Lovoly and loving, and 
sweet as a rose; 
Laughing and kiss¬ 
ing, 

And glad with the 
life 

Only our being in baby¬ 
hood knows; 

Dear little birdie 
From Dreamland ie- 
turns, 

Flushed with new boun¬ 
ty t o Grandfather's 
heart. 

White looks and 
golden, 

Sere leaf and blos¬ 
som, 

Mingling, though se¬ 
venty summers 
apart. 


Nursing Trouble.— Some people are as careful 
of their troubles as mothers arc of their babies; they 
cuddle them, and rock them, and lui" them, and cry 
over them, and fly into a passion with you if you try 
to take them away from them; they want you to fret 
with them, and to help them to believe that they 
have been worse treated than anybody else. If they 
could, they would have a picture of their griefs in a 
gold frame, hung over the mantel-shelf for every¬ 
body to look at. And their griefs ordinarily make 
them selfish—they think more of their dear little 
trouble in the basket and in the cradle than they do 
of all the world besides. 




i so long. 1 


Slowly, ires wni ing, 

Oil 'mong the garden-blooms OwdfotW goes; 
In the groen ifbor 
Sitting m 4 thinking— 

Tvfatng above him tho woodbine tad rose 


To understand the world is wiser than to condemn 
it; to study the world is better than to shun it; to use 
the world is nobler than to abuse it; to mike the world 
better, lovelier and happier is the highest work of 
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DREAMLAND, 

BY IBENE L-. 

Then waken baby, darting! 

Come bank to me, my do re; 

Come back to mo from dr eam I—d» 
For I am sick for love. 

A qoii"9Hng of eyelids; 

A tender baby-sigb ; 

A motion of tbe i tiger; 

A low, half-frightened ery. 
db Una eye^dull of brightnev I - 
Oh, month so sweet to kiss! 

Oh, baby baok from dreamland I 
I am wild with new-born bliss. 


r M waiting, baby, darling, 

Your eyes again to see ; 

Lift np the soft white onrtain, 

And show their bine to me. 

Ok, lift the soft white eartain, 

For I bare waited long ^ 

Since sleep shat down yoar eyelids, 
And hashed yoar baby-song. 

I feel so Tory lovely. 

My eyes are fall of tears— 
Strange voices whisper round me, 
And fill my soul with fears. 
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MY NEW ALPACA DRESS. 

BY BOAELLA BICB. 


u fT^HERE it lies, my new alpaca dress, and beau- 

I tiful basque, neatly trimmed with folds of the 

A same; well, spread a newspaper over it, and 
le.’s leave it. I feel as though I never wanted to 
wear it—it’s neat and pretty, and in good taste, but I 
don’t like to look at it, it makes me sad, for a ‘ tale 
hangs thereby,’ ” and I, Callie Ross, sighed and closed 
the bed-room door as my girl-friend, Lottie, laughed 
and looked qp in my face, as much- as to say, “ Did 
Ieverl” 

In the evening Lottie and Lide and my own girls 
were popping com and snapping apple-seeds on the 
dove, and hurling parings over their heads to see 
what letter of the alphabet they would form in fall¬ 
ing, and all these silly, funny, little enjoyable things 
that girls have done from time immemorial. 

I Bat reading Dr. Bushnell’s “ Moral Uses of Dark 
Things” bat somehow his best sentences would en¬ 
tangle themselves in with the girls’ capers, and at last 
1 laid the book away and drew my chair nearer the 
store. 

I observed the girls whispering to each other, and 
occasionally I heard one say, “ Oh, you do it,” “ No, 
you, I don’t like to.” At last Lottie said, “Aunt 
Callie, won’t you tell us a story, it would be better 
ti^n anything else. Your stories are so good, just like 
they are in novels.” 

I had to laugh at this, because I bo dislike and 
dread and fear novels, that the compliment was any¬ 
thing else Lottie intended it should be. 

“Tell us why you don’t like your new dress, Callie, 
that’s a dearie; if it does make you sad, why you’ll* 
deep it all away before rooming, with that clear, con¬ 
science of yours, and you’ll wake up as bright as—as 
—a new tin dipper,” and the girl, Uottie, little witch, 
laughed and smoothed and patted her pinky palms 
together. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you girls in my own way, then, and 
you mustn’t interrupt me, or laugh or make remarks. 
I’ll tell the whole, ftqry, from beginning to ending, 
why I don’t like my ps^jajpaqa dress. 

“I was only fourteen years old when my mother 
died, and I had only one dress, a gay chintz, like cur- 
tun calico, with Mg leaves and full-blossomed roses. 

I never liked that dress, but it was all I had at that 
time; and, with a ruffled calico apron, and some¬ 
body’s thin black shawl, I was fixed up to attend my 
mothaij# fcoerajL I had always gone barefooted from 
April until November, and my feet had spread out so 
that they would not be squeezed into my last winter’s 
•hoes, on that memorable occasion. I remember a 
cornua brought me hereto wear—calfskin, ‘ lined and 
bound/ 4m mid, soft, nice ones, the like of which I 
haj never owned. My shoes was always heavy lea¬ 
ther, like men’s coarse boots, I managed to crowd 
■>▼ oreigpopra feet into cousin’s shoes, but they almost 
•P* over the sides; they were low, and the binding I 


at the top cut into my hefels so that they bled, and at 
night the coarse homemade cotton stockings had to 
be soaked in warm water before they would come off. 

“ In a week or so I hinted to my father that I 
would be glad if my sister and I could have black 
dresses—just plain ninepence calico would do; but 
he said it would be wrong to wear black; that he 
disapproved of such things, and we’d better look 
after the interest of our immortal souls before the 
adorning of* our dying bodies. 

“ This was sensible talk, and we tried to believe it 
and act upon it, but it was hard work for growing 
little girls who loved pretty things. 

“ We used to talk it over, and try to make our¬ 
selves abide by his wise decision, after we htul gone 
to bed at night, but it generally ended with an un¬ 
controllable fit of weeping down under the quilts, and 
the smothered cry of ‘ Mother, mother! ’ as we lay 
there, lone little things, trying to comfort each other. 

“ As soon as harvest was over our grain was hauled 
in wagons to Lake Erie, and exchanged for money, 
salt, coffee, fish, muslin and boots. One night the 
loaded wagons stood in the street, with white covers, 
freshly filled tar-boxes,^and everything in gpodorder 
ready for an early start the next morning. 

“ We girls listened and heard father making out 
his bill of goods and groceries—but never a word said 
about two dress-patterns. I was very anxious, and 
trembled, but dared not run the risk of a refusal. My 
sister was bolder, and ventured further than I dared. 
I was fiery and impetuous, and would say cutting 
things, while she would coax and cry, and say, ‘ Oh, 
do now t ’ 

“ ‘ This is our last chance,’ I said. 4 Fll take the 
baby and go out into the orchard and look for some 
apples, while yon coax—and, sis, don’t give up; 
mind, it’s our last chance, and we do look so ugly and 
clownish in our best. I just think it’s mean, when 
we do all we can toward keeping house and making 
’em comfortable, to be used this way. Why, the 
poorest girl in town dresses better’n we do/ and, 
taking up the big baby on my back, I bent over, and 
started off through the wet grass, whimpering, 4 Just 
wait until I can get a certificate in arithmetic, and 
Fll see the end to this hard work and no pay !’ 

44 Baby leaned bis ear down on my neck, and said, 

4 Thum day I’ll buy you a gold horthe.’ Little dear! 

I had to laugh as I replied, ‘ Bless your heart, little 
man! I’ll knock him in the head, and cut him up 
and melt him into doubloons in no time,’ and then I 
had to fling him around in my arms and give him a 
good hug for his generosity. 

44 Fd give more for genuine baby condolence any 
time, or for the touch of their little hands, wiping 
my tears in their bungling way, than I would for the 
cold, formal sympathy of the worldly-wise. 

» 44 Pretty soon my sister came out to where I was 
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wading around in the dewy grass, and I hailed,‘ well, 
tell me what luck you had.' ‘ Oh, I don't know 
whether we'd ought to be glad or not,’ said she, and 
her face was set for both laugh and cry. ‘1 coaxed 
him, I said, “oh, come now, fed, let each of your 
housekeepers have new dresses, and if you don't 
want us to have black, why let us choose the kind, 
some quiet gray, or brown with a dot or sprig in it,” 
and don't you think he wouldn't give up, but told Lu 
to get a whole web of deep blue, that sort old women's 
aprons are made of. Plague on it! I’ve a mind to 
tear mine all to giblets and use it for kindlings.'. 

“‘1 abominate blue,' said I; ‘ but let's pretend we 
like it, and make the best of it; maybe we'd be 
proud if we had our own way, but, dev me, I do 
hate to go about looking worse than an old washer¬ 
woman. If I had the chance I'd work out and earn 
M>metliing. It sticks to me what Fred Stanley said, 
that he'd rather have me for a partner at a concert or 
party, than any girl about here, only that I dressed so 
shabbily, but I'll study, and learn, and read, and 
think, and I'll show Mr. Fred Stanley that it's not 
the dress that makes the woman—Fd rather have my 
soul well dressed than my body any time.' 

“ And so we patched up our poor little longing de¬ 
sires with this ill-fitting theory, and we made our 
father proud of us in his way. He had good sense, 
and his judgment was correct, although he was igno¬ 
rant of human nature, and had no knowledge of how 
to deal with those who could not see clearly as he 
did. 

“ So we made suits of the hated blue calico, even to 
sun-bonnets, little, corded starched ones. We had 
entirely outgrown our chip bonnets with the pink 
bows, they hardly covered decently the great, frizzly 
twists of reddish-brown hair that piled up on our 
big, round heads. 

“ Before I was sixteen our father married, and then 
I began to think I would like to work away from 
home and earn something for myself. Next to books 
my highest ambition was a lustrous black alpaca 
dress. All the girls of my acquaintance could afford 
them, and they all looked so pretty in them. 

“ I said nothing about it, however, but as I sat one 
day sewing, making what my eldest brother had long 
desired,‘ a coat with two tails to it,' I resolved that 
the very next man who came along in a carriage, 
sleigh, wagon or bob-sled, on the hunt of a hired 
girl, I would really go. 

“ About eleven o’clock that same day there was a 
gruff rap at the door by a sturdy hand in a mitten# 
and a little, red-feced man asked, in a fine, squeaky 
voice, if we could tell him of any family in the 
neighborhood whose daughters worked out. 

“ I said, ‘ well, I <Jon't know, sit down and warm 
while I think about it’ Ou inquiry, he proved to 
be a Mr. Burns, who had married Johnny Dike’s 
sister, and lived about three miles distant, on the 
Sunset hills, we called them, because they were away 
to the west of us and at night the sun seemed to go 
right down into them. 

“ I said, 4 maybe I would suit you, Mr. Bums.' 


‘Of course you would,' said he, ‘but you don't 
want to work out; you're making fun.' I replied, 
4 I don’t want to work out; I would hate to be sepa¬ 
rated from the children; I don’t know how to do 
many kinds of work, either, but I do so want a new 
alpaca dress, and, Mr. Bums, if you'll take me, I'll go 
with you,' and my voice trembled and the tears 
choked me. 

“ 4 Well, PH cheerfully take you, my child, and 
you shall have a silver dollar every Saturday night, 
and Til fetch you home on old Gray every time, too. 
I'll warrant you know to do our little common bit of 
housework.’ 

“ He stayed till after dinner, and had his horse fed, 
and when I began to get ready to start I had to cry, 
because I loved my home and the poor children so 
much. But I pulled my hood down over my face, 
and tied up my few clothes in a little buneffe and 
jumped on the old white home behind him and held 
to his ‘sheep’s gray' overcoat, and, with my family 
all standing around the block grinning joyfully, sor¬ 
rowfully and mischievously, I started. 

“ 4 Now mind,' said father, ‘ this is Thursday, try 
and stay away until Saturday,' and ho laughed, and 
thought the parting shot was such a good one. 

“ We had to go through the village. Oh, I did 
hope none of the boyB and girls would see me, but 
just as we passed the cabinet-shop who should come 
out but Fred Stanley, whistling along cheerily. Ho 
stopped instantly and stepped back and looked amazed. 
I felt my cheeks glow and the tears come to my eyes, 
but I held my bundle in my lap and hung on to Mr. 
Burns's overcoat, and talked away as though I did 
not see Fred at all. The old horse must have en¬ 
joyed my discomfiture, for he poked along very 
slowly with his head down. 

. “ 4 Can’t you go fester, please,' I gasped, through 
my gathering tears. 

“‘Oh, yees; yip I here Grayl yip! yip!' said he, 
digging the horse with his heels. 

“Just then the corner of my home-made barred 
shawl touched Gray on the flank, and he plunged 
forward, and I screamed and let go of my bundle, 
and flung the other arm around my employer. lie 
howled out, ‘wHoa there! what y* about? whoa 
there,' in a voice load enough to rouse the whole 
village population. He pulled back on the reins and 
nearly crowded me off over the flowing tail. In the 
trouble my employer's large white hat tipped for¬ 
ward and slid down over his eyes, and he drew the 
beast blindly up against the fence. 

* “ Fred gallantly came to the rescue and picked up 
my bundle and a pair of bine yam stodkifigH that 
had fallen out of it, and reached them up to ve, say¬ 
ing, ‘ the horse became frightened, I presume* Fred 
never looked so pretty, only that his beaut! fal white 
teeth showed over much. I thanked him with 
assumed cheerfulness and put a smile upon the fece, 
that, glowing like a poppy, wished itself six feet 
under the snow. # . 

“ The woman was delighted to see me, die had a 
baby two weeks old, and four or five children besides. 
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Hie father and the older children had been doing the 
work for a few days, and the little log house looked 
like it, too. jr 

“ She called me ‘ Miss ’ whenever shefippoke to me, 
and she thanked me for everything I cfdi As soon 
as I warmed my feet, I turned back mfnsleevee and 
asked what was needed to be done worst of alL She 
said a little washing—some baby clothes, a shirt 
apiece for the children, and some bed and table linen. 

“ While the water heated, I made beds, and swept, 
and pot the house in order, and I must say that I 
economized time to a very good advantage. I had 
cried occasionally behind her husband’s back all the 
way there; but now that I was really earning the 
coveted alpaca dress, I made myself believe that I 
was quite happy. 

“ When the washing fluttered on the line, I rolled 
down my sleeves and said: * What next?’ 

v 4 Make the wee baby a slip of a dress and a petti¬ 
coat. 

“With her help they were made before sunset; 
and then came the milking. Our men always milked 
at home, and I didn’t know how very well, and didn’t 
even know our own cows. She told me they were 
kept in the lot below the barn, both dark red, and 
quiet-looking, cows that were easy and safe to milk. 
Wiih a little twipge of homesickness, I put my shawl 
over my head and ran down to the lot, and found and 
brought them up to the milking-yard in my careless, 
burned way, when, behold, I had driven up the 
oxani Their sober, quiet cow-femes had misled me. 
I looked all around to see if any one was in sight, 
and 1 was thankful to know that there had been no 
qaetator. I brought up the cows then, and after a 
good deal of trouble, with one hand at a time, and 
with the milk working back the ether way, I suc¬ 
ceeded in finishing the job, but I was very tired, and 
perspiring at every pore. 

“By the time the milk was strained I was crying. 
I dad wish I could only get the dress without going 
away from home to earn it. I raolved to make a 
cheap one answer; and before an hour passed I 
wived to make a very cheap one suffice. 

“As the son set, its golden glory shone upon the 
w to era kills, and I knew my own dear homo was 
bathed in its light I grew more and move home- 
ack, and I thought if I teayed a month I couldn’t eat 
mythfog. Oh, I knew the children would miss me 
blind man’s buff/ sad ‘hade and 
mdc/to tifr evenings at home! 

“‘Yen umy get supper now whenever you are 
C h ije,’ said the woman; ‘and, if you 
ptelffilft-latte* have mush sad milk for supper. 
Y m n^tadko tea for yourself if you prefer, and 
tee me wB Mads of fruits and preserves in the 
gy -w hatever you like best. You’ve 
you ame, that you’d be better 
dT t»UMft«qpof hot tea, I think.’ 

had mush and milk at home; we 
teftm lfcfood; and Xdetested it; and then I had 
MTCdftais anrnh in my life, hut I knew the form 
to ^ dauu^b while making it- I boiled water in 


the teakettle and poured into a clean kettle, and put 
in salt, and was getting ready to thicken it, when the 
woman crept up softly with a light in her hand,.and 
looked sharply into the kettle. 

“‘Is there not water enough?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh, yes. I was looking to see if everything 
was perfectly clean; some girls are so careless; and I 
do like my mush to be marvellously dean; but there’s 
not a speck in that kettle. Oh, I know I’ll like you, 
Miss Callie,’ she said, warmly; and then for the first 
time I saw that she had 'beautiful brown eyes of a 
ripe, nutty color. 

“ When supper was ready, I dallied with my spoon, 
but I was so sick for my home that I could not swal¬ 
low. I resolved to try and stay until Saturday night, 
anyhow, and then to get some girl to take my place. 
Alpaca was too dear for me to buy; blue calico was a 
very good substitute, and I began to rather like it. 

“ The brown-eyed woman said she never ate such 
good mush, and the little boys said, ‘ More, more 
yet!’ while the father looked over at me patroniz¬ 
ingly, as much as to say, ‘ It takes me to find the good 
hired girls.’ 

“ The little boys went to bed early; the mother oc¬ 
cupied a bed at the farthest end of the kitchen, and she 
lay there cooing over the little baby; I sat and read, 
and Mr. Burns looked over his account book. 

“ I was very sorrowful and uneasy. It did seem 
that all the little arms at home were reaching out 
pleadingly for my return. I felt too badly to cry— 
crying wasn’t half expressive or strong enough. 

“ I looked- out of the eastern window, and the frill 
moon was just rising over the peaked tops of the 
eastern hills beyond my home. The very face of the 
moon looked over at me sadly, pityingly, understand- 
ingly. I couldn’t endure the torture any longer. I 
went into the other room and dropped my bundle and 
things out of the window. 

“ Fiddlesticks 1 Who cared for alpaca! It would 
soon crease and grow dingy and old, and it wouldn’t 
stand washing; and wasn’t an intelligent girl clad in 
the commonest blue calico richer and mere of a 
queen than a frivolous, silly, ignorant one rustling in 
silks? Wasn’t a contented mind wealth? Wasn’t 
the companionship of one’s little brothers and risters 
at home bettor than all the fading finery in the 
world ? If Fred Stanley cared for a girl’s clothes, was 
he the snob worth caring for? No, I didn’t want an 
ell of alpaca until I was well educated, and could teach 
and earn it without such heart-breaking privations 
as this! 

“I wrote a little note, saying: ‘Fll die here; I 
must run home; I am so sorry for all of you, and for 
the trouble Fve eaused you; but I can’t endure this; 
you must forgive me.’ And then I signed it ‘ Calf/ 
and slipt it in my pocket slyly, yawned and said h 
was quite bedtime. Then I went to the door, re¬ 
marking, ‘Oh, what a glorious evening!’ and care¬ 
less stepped out and twisted the note about the door- 
latch, and tiptoe d mound to the window, and put on 
my hood and shawl and stole cauttouriy put to the 
road. 
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“ I didn’t know the way home, bat knew the right 
direction after I had run half a mile. The night was 
cold, and a deep snow lay on the ground; it was be¬ 
tween Christmas and New Year’s, and the moon was 
full. I ran with all my might, occasionally looking 
back over my shoulder, fearing to see an angry mpn in 
full pursuit on a poky-headed white horse. 

“ A few rods from home, and I could not restrain 
the jubilant shout of joy that would come out I 
stole in softly at the back door and crept into bed, 
laughing hysterically, while the tears ran down my 
cheeks. I was so happy I couldn’t sleep for crying, 
until nearly midnight I had ran those three miles 
without stopping. I was wakened in the morning 
early by a dazzling light in my eyes, and there stood 
all the children, bent over, around my bed, laughing 
uproariously and feeling of me, and questioning and 


congratulating me, just as glad as though I had re¬ 
turned after an absence of a year. 

“ My employer, surprised at my long absence, went 
out to see if I had not slipped and fallen ; he called 
me in vain, but when he opened the door to go in, he 
found the note, and it explained all to his own satis¬ 
faction, and that of his cooing wife. 

“ It changed her coo to a moan of— 1 What will we 
do now for a girl?’ 

“ Mr. Burns laughed in spite of himself and was 
very sorry, and said he would have taken me home 
on old Gray that very night, had he known my 
anxiety and home-sickness. 

“ And, girls, this is the reason I don’t like my new 
alpaca dress—it brings up from the grave of the dead 
years remembrances of my dwarfed girlhood, that are 
too painful to think o^ realities I try to forget.” 
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. CHAPTER VI. 

HARBY WESTBROOK. 

A S a matter, of oourse, Hatty had lovers. It took 
Mrs. Harvey another inward struggle to accept 
the plain foots of this epoch of her children’s 
lives.. Seeing what they were and where they were, 
whom would they be likely to many T Ordinary 
workingmen and an ordinary workingwoman ? No, 
not Milly, at least, Mrs. Harvey felt almost sure. As 
for the other two, she was not a fool to think that in 
their present circumstances, they had any claim to 
aught higher. If George was fit, in mind and even 
manner, for any lady, the mother could impartially 
own that his surroundings were not. His wife must 
be prepared to wash and scrub and cook, without any 
thought of wrong done to her. His soul and his life 
had different jriaims, and one or the other must miss 
something in the future. 

Hatty took everything quite equably, and did not 
feel in the least shamed or angered that her first offer 
of marriage came from a working shoemaker. 

“ Only I’m sorry when a decent man makes a fool 
of him—If,” she said, “ I’m sure I’d put him off plain 
enough for him to understand, if hie hadn’t made up 
his mind not to.” ! 

Mrs. Harvey, accustomed to the cautious advances 
and careful distinction of grades of a —ore reticent 
part of society, was somewhat scandalized by the 
frankn ess and courage around her. She, herself; 
married at three-aod-twenty, had refused but one. 
previous offer, and could only plead guilty to one or 
two silent lovers, one at least of whom, she felt sure, 
had kept from declaration frofn his jupt sense of cer¬ 
tain rejection. But Hattyfe adupsen seemed to take, 
for their motto, “ Nothing- vwafrmp, nothing have.’ 1 ! 
Hatty’s own characteristic report of the matter was 
true enough. 


u You can’t be aivil to a man but he thinks you’re 
willing to marry him, and if you’re not civil he 
thinks it all the more.” 

Mrs. Harvey oould only silently wonder what it 
would end in. Hatty herself seemed perfectl/heart- 
whole. Nor could all her mother’s watchful affec¬ 
tion detect anything amiss in her conduct which 
could explain her troubles. She was only impar¬ 
tially cordial and open, which was so ingrained In her 
nature that when sberfnoerely endeavored to be austere 
and repellant, it only resulted in a spasmodic, over¬ 
done shyness, which might easily be mistaken for 
arch coquetry. 

Presently there came a lover of a very different 
kind to the honest shoemaker, the sharp saddler, and 
the earnest, blundering corn-chandler’s “young mam” 
who had already presented themselves. 

When this one began to “ drop in ” of an evening, 
he did not make all the family uncomfortable by 
sitting on the edge of his chair and blushing and 
stammering. He had a bit of news for Mrs. Harvey, 
a fitting pleasant word for Millicent, and an argu¬ 
ment for Georgs. 

His name was Harry Westbrook, and though he 
laved in the same lowly street with the Harveys, he 
hgfl “gentle blood” in his veins. Once, in the 
oodVseof some appropriate conversation, he took 
from his jmcket ad eld signet-ring, with the femiiy 
crest eng—yed thereon, and showed k to Mis. Har¬ 
vey. The well-bred, dignified woman liked him all 
the better for having it, and for not/wearing it * 

He was tall ami fine-locking, with a something in 
mien and manner that set him apart from the hand¬ 
somest of the workingmen around him. And he had 
also that greatest charm of all, a sad history. 

His spendthrift gentleman-father, born to “hunt¬ 
ers” and “ meets,” had fallen to die from the effects 
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of a ducking be had received as a “ wdsher” on a 
fifth-rate race-course This ne’er-do-weel’s wife had 
been a simple decent woman of lower birth, who had 
been daaaled into marrying him while he was still 
handsome and fascinating. Poor thing 1 Even from 
her own eon’s account, one could hear she had paid 
very dear for her folly. His childhood had been 
spent in famished lodgings, each more squalid and 
disorderly than the last The scrapegrace father, 
alternating with circumstances from cruel penurious- 
uem to mooking prodigality, had often clothed his 
half-fed child in rich velvets, and hidden his wife’s 
bruised arms in Lyons silk. But the poor woman 
had done her best for her boy. She had taught him 
all she knew, and then starved herself that he might 
be taught more. She had striven to screen his father 
from blame, even while training him tp loathe his 
father's courses. She died first, mercifully spared 
the last cruel pang of such a death as her husband’s. 

All this was indicated rather than related by Harry 
Westbrook, and it touched Mrs. Harvey’s motherly 
heart. She felt that she could not be surprised if 
Hatty listened to his wooing. 

Hatty was a riddle not easy to road. As the young 
Ban’s attentions a dvan ce d her cordiality retreated, 
bat not in the old laughing, skittish way. During 
his vints die would stay more than half the time in 
her own room, and then come down grave and 

As the family acquaintance with Harry increased, 
Mm. Harvey, though she grew to like him more and 
more, began to have her dodbta and fears. It was 
hard to say' that he was not a religious man. He had 
aUmded ch a a ieh taguiforty since they hfti known 
him. (He now went to Zion chapel.) He stayed 
qmedyfa lkfo dfannml lodgings during die intervals of 
service, in spate of all temptations, to seek fresh air 
and change. He kept a sort of humble, pathetic 
rifenoc whenever sacred topics crept into conversa¬ 
tion, or if he spoke it was just with one or two half- 
yearning words. And yet— 

Still, even if he were not yet u altogether a Chris¬ 
tian,” bow few holy influences he had enjoyed hith¬ 
erto, poor fellow 1 There was a good deal of poebry 
left in Mrs. Harvey, elderly widow as she was, and 
aot aH her dmrper experiences ef life had destroyed 
the old humble simplicity that'had always pre fer red 
othen to henell lake an uhmspectecT skeleton'at 
the bottom of a calm, sunny river, the pain of tier 
own halfeympathetic marriage lay tinspoken in her 
heart. Stic woftld pmy, had she would exbort, that 
her daughters might ndver know what that was. 
Bftt if Hatty only aati the difference which she oould 
see between this lover and all her other 1 Avers, if her 
warm,'ybung*heart caught' the krvb-version of Her 
earn culm, motherly lilting for the youth, then 1 it 
m e —di e Mm Harvey that hef M d tigfttaPwds caught 
in thehfttffcwf ft terrible temptation’from theft in¬ 
tricacy fan could see wo way of escape. Hatty 
seemed just the sort of woman to refine to oefe the 
■rtsfhniint and 16 walk straight fata* th^rifaidfold, 
an d ringing . 


It seemed to Mrs. Harvey a much harder pass than 
that agonized decision of hers which had made them 
all into poor working people. And yet Hatty had 
always said, “She could never have done that.” 

There eras one thing which Mrs. Harvey forgot. 
Something which we are all prone to foiget. Not 
that God shows a way of escape along with every 
temptation. Mrs. Harvey remembered that full well, 
and reiterated it in her prayere, and tried to take 
comfort from it; but failed because she could not 
see the way herself. But she forgot that this was net 
her temptation, and that there was no need, and, 
therefore, no promise, that she should see the out¬ 
let. 

Hatty grew much graver and gentler. She would 
take her work off to her own room, and sit there 
alone for hours even when no Harry was haunting 
the family apartment. A responsibility had fallen 
on the girl. She had a question to answer to God 
and to her own souk 

She was such a young thing—scarcely nineteen 
yet—and still it was two months ago since Harry had 
said to her: “ Miss Harvey, you must know what you 
are to me. Do you think you can like me?” 

They were walking in the twilight, for he had 
waylaid her on some household errand. And Hatty 
had found that the easiest answer was the truth. 

“ Of course I like you, Mr. Wesibrook.” 

“ Don’t say it so,” he had arifarered, hotly. “ I 
mean can you love me better than anybody rise, and 
forever and forever ? Don’t say a woid new, h would 
be toe hasty either way. Think it over, and tell me 
when I ask you again. You must be eveiything to 
me or nothing.” 

None of her other simple lovers had ever spoken 
so. And it was those last words of his that haunted 
her-^" everything or nothing.” Could he be every¬ 
thing? Would 4 be a very praiseworthy or happy 
Ofe-lbat had him for its highest point? And yet 
would not his utter withdrawal make a very unbear- 
aMsTblfcnk? 

Hatty did not put it so. She had never talked 
metaphysics with George and Milly; but rib* mid to 
henelf: u I wonder if all my ways are his ways, and 
if not, I wonder if I could give up mine for his. I 
dbti’t quite know what his ways are, Vm not even 
•die that he has any yet, and if se, theft who knows 
trhat they will be? HeV lived a sad, unsettled life, 
poor boy—always ‘in tents,’ as.our minister would 
fay. One never beam him talk about things near at 
hand and likely. It would be better to think mbout 
a. .rise in his salary than of what he’d do if he had 
fare-hundred a year. That only seems a worry to 
ntc. aid enough to Under one getting *on at all. Bat 
rriigiek is nothing untaft'fe Wakes m charitable to 
the why* of tiidsehrbohaftekad ^advantages. And 
IH6 sure if I’d been rim Harry’s pfeoe, Pd not been 
near m good safaris; i don’t think fast T am really 
ft* g eft di — w , Hwtfiy he could see a few tfclngr4r little 
riftfariy . I wtah he had not told me that however 
eftred to go tachtfoek till he saw me. Mother does 

not know that and have I any right to tell her what 
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poor Harry said in strict confidence, only to show me 
what a good influence I had -oyer him ? ” 

And so there was rather a bewildering complica¬ 
tion that night when Harry Westbrook announced 
to Mrs. Harvey that “ he had received hopes that he 
himself might some day call her mother.” 

“ What, are you and Hatty really engaged?” Mrs. 
Harvey asked. 

“ It's no use saying engaged,'' Hatty had spoken 
up, rather decisively for a young lady in her inte¬ 
resting position, and with a swift flush passing over 
her face. “ It's no use saying engaged till one knows 
when one expects to be married. And we don't want 
to be married for a long while yet.” 

“ I shall have to be rude enough to bid you speak 
for yourself” said the lover, gallantly. 

“ I can't understand you one bit,” Milly said to 
Hatty that evening when they were both shut up in 
their bedroom. “You were never angry with the 
ridiculous people who made you often, and now, 
although you are going to accept Harry's, you seem 
half as if you resented it” 

“I don't understand myself and I don't try 
much, because I ain’t worth the trouble,'' Hatty an¬ 
swered. 

“ I do hope, you will take care what you do,” Milly 
went on; “ don't play false in your thoughtlessness. 
Harry is just the man who could be terribly injured 
by want of heart hr the woman he loves.” 

Hatty gave a low whistle. It was a shocking 
habit ef hen, generally indulged in, when, in her 
own phraseology, she had something to say, which 
she could not “ bring out.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Hatty,” Milly urged, in bar young 
enthusiasm, “you may have his welfare for this 
world and the next in your own hands.” 

“Mayn’t he have mine, in his turn?” Hatty in¬ 
quired humbly. 9 

“Men are different to women,” Milly answered, 
loftily. 

“ I think I'm a very old woman to you,” Hatty 
observed, as it seemed ineonsequently. “ I ain't got 
any romanos in me; at least, not your sort” 

“ You shouldn't give Harry hopes unless you love 
him,” said Milly. 

Hatty said not a word, and did not whistle. Hilly's 
advice, like most advice in love affairs, was given in 
the dark. Thera was much in Harry's history and 
character, over which the mother)inea§ of Hatty's na¬ 
ture yearned with an infinite dumb tenderness, and 
which gave an agony of strength to his appeals for 
her love. And she mutt be “ everything or nettling,” 
and she really loved him ter toe well for that dread 
alternative. Indeed, Hatty had sttsh a clinging 
kindliness for every human being with whom she had 
ever come in contact, that dhe had rebooted the 
shoemaker and the saddler with all the less pain, be¬ 
cause she would still see them, day after day, in their 
old places, and she had never fob qttto’WMbfeeted 
concerning them until they had reshmed th eir former 
habits of neighborly greeting and dial, and had, in 
foot, quite settled it in their cam minds, that they 


had never had more than “a foolish fency” for 
her. 

. But, in her own heart, Hatty had long laid down 
laws concerning the marriage state, to which she 
clung with that narrow persistency which is the 
weakness of an uncultivated mind, and yet so often 
its best stronghold. Very few need to open a gram¬ 
mar, if it were no use to learn a rule, unices one 
could remember all its exceptions. And it is better 
to forget a real exception, than to make a false one. 

One of her rules was of the headship of the hus¬ 
band over the wife; in her own words, “that no wo¬ 
man should marry a man she could not look up 
to.” She made no philosophic distinction about 
mental and moral powers, laws of compensation, eta, 
all of which are not without their wisdom and justice, 
but which qften sacrifice dearness to effect like “Old 
English” letters on a sign-post. 

She had often said, half playfully, half seriously, 
“ If my husband wanted coffee, and I wanted tea, I’d 
like Mm to be the sdrt of sum to whom 1 give his 
own way directly, without even letting h«»> know it 
wasn’t mine.” 

Now, ftindty-oterpeBple out of a bundled—Hatty 
herself and her sister Mflly included—would have 
dedded that Harry' Westbrook was altogether the 
superior of the oouple. He was belter read, and, in 
every conventional sense, he was better fared, for he 
made no mispronunciations, nor indulged in the 
rough-and-ready phrases with which Hatty EMed “ to 
cut her way stsaight into a truth.” And yat Hatty 
felt herself noways inclined to give up her own ways 
to his, and was actually beginning to doubt whether 
her old admiration of such dntifol surrender was not 
a mere girlish folly. 

Mrs. Harvey did not grow better satisfied with her 
future son-in-law. He was as well-behaved as ever, 
but in the quicker current of their more familiar ac¬ 
quaintance, little straws began to show which way 
the wind blew. 

“ My hair has fallen out a great deal lately/' Hatty 
chanced to say. 

“ Oh, we must stop that,” Harry replied with solici¬ 
tude. “ You have such lovely hair, and I admire 
beautifol hair so touch. Indeed, I think every¬ 
body does. A woman is nothing without her pretty 
hair.” 

“ Then what is she to do if it all falls out ?” Hatty 
asked, only half archly. 

“ Wear a wig,” said he. 

“ Well, yes, if she was a disagreeable right without 
one,” Hatty answered; “ but I wouldn’t wear one 
without telling everybody that it was a wig. I hate 
deceptions.” 

“ But you need say nothing about it,” said Harry. 

“ There's sure to be something to make one men¬ 
tion one’s ‘hair,’” Hatty retorted, “arid whenever 
that happened I ritould ray 1 my wig' ins te a d.” 

“Is not that straining truth too far?” Harry 
adked. 

“You can't strain truth,” said Hatty; “truth is 
truth, and everything else is lies.” 
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M Well, if you were wearing a wig, I myself would 
rather not know it,” Harry observed. 

“ 1 fear yon set too much value on perishable ex- 
tam^ Harry,” said Mrs. Harvey, very gravely, and 
kr heart grew sore to feel how soon the hard work 
unri assay cares of youag, needy married life, would 
wear |a^ the physical bloom and beauty which 
even the mother was half afraid were Hatty's chief 
charms in the eyes of her lover. 

“ I hope you pray to God to guide you, dear,” she 
would often say to her daughter. “ I think only God 
can guide us in these matters, for our dearest friends 
do not know what will really be best for us. Ask 
Him to lead you to what will keep you nearest Him- 
mlfi dear, and pray Him to keep out of your heart 
anything that can come between you and your love 
for Him. Better give up anything than Him.” 

And then the mother would sigh within herself, 
feeling that this daughter of hers was cast in no 
heroic mould. Not that she feared Hatty would; 
wilfully hold everything cheap in purchase of a brief 
day of false, pamaonate love. A wefaian must have 1 
gene for downward, before Satan temp te r hartd try 
fot ,■ Iteming. But had Hatty the determination 
Which can tear up what has taken root despan the 
ami? Besides, what was to urge her to sack de- 
sisjpg? Tb# youag man could not be arid to have 
rfeHrfoyktld., Ai least, Mrs. Harvey acrid not fed 4 
atetfosdhehte^ though she s om e times thought he 
tefoghfi i a fefo]foagei—fen mriem, mqre trifling, 
lip l|te iwte, their eariy acyadatanpe with him had 


your choioe between. Don't a long, lingering, diddle- 
daddling engagement break down a woman’s con¬ 
stitution?” 

“ I'm afraid it often does,” Mrs. Harvey said, with 
a sigh. 

“ More than often. And wastes her life as well, 
for it's an awful strain working with one's hands in 
one place and one's heart in another. And yet I'd 
lad a true woman wait for her lover twenty years if 
there was any God's reason why he should not marry 
her out of hand. But if he's only sparing and saving 
his own precious constitution, Fd leave him free to 
do the same to the end. A man can no more take 
his constitution with him to Heaven than he can 
taka his silver and gold. He's only got to make the 
best use of it in this life, and it's generally as true 
with it as with money that there is which scattereth 
and yet increaseth.” 

“ It was my plea, remember, not Harry's,” said 
Mrs. Harvey. 

u H I was a young man, with a girl waiting to 
marry me when I could afford to take- her, would I 
go and buy fine new satin stocks at four and six¬ 
pence?” asked Miss Brook, with withering sarcasm. 
“ Would I have a single pair of gloves in my posses¬ 
sion, let alone three pairs, one lemon colored ? These 
wouldn't be my ways, Mrs. Harvey; and Fm double 
sure they would not be your own.” 

“For Hatty's soke and his own, we must hope he 
will grow wisest said Mrs. Harvey. “ But the poor 
lad has had* but little enjoyment in his life, and is 
£kaly to. foal it hard to be called to so much self- 


iugtwkfok pnnia nd a glorious dag, and yet 
aadiaet dfe away into a gray, dail im¬ 

perceptibly that you could not say wbta the late sun- 
beam finally foded oui 

There was only one person in the little serial cfodfe 
whs had never Harry more praise than a 

Adaev*'" MpMfc,’* and who now spoke out plainly. 

This wag WteAook. 


“I lint I liwiiiur Him ill iaredet nllj “Hatty 
bad bteter htete married the saddler, for he is a 
bsa e sfc wriHridg young follow. Fm gkd he's get 
aomebody to take him* I looked in upon him and 
hfo new wife yesterday, and their pretty parlor does 
him credit. It's quite a picture.” 

“But one does not marry for a pretty parlor,” Mm 
Haryey remarked, laughing, half sadly. 

"Be^ but one marries for what gets one,” said Miss 
Brook, fiercely. “Ilfs eighteen months riaoe this 
young %*rk fiat saw our Hatty, and a whole year 
since he kite had the impudence to q>eak about her 
to yen, end what the nearer is he to bring married? 
Wasn’t it only our Hatty's own good sense the! saved 
ba from parading a trumpery ring on. her finger, 
and looking like a fori to the whole pariah ?” 

“ Whet am he do?” askadJfcseHarfrcy, forlornly. 

“Dol Work a& night, and like on bread end 
water by day 1 Dol . Anything 1” • 

“He would only bsaek.de*n hseosaatitutaon.” 

“Fiddieteinkel Conteiiutkx*;tajfe> made to be 


broken down one way or another, dud you mute take 


sacrifice.” 

“ So much stefi sae rifice 1” echoed Miss Brook, with 
a snort whfteh foeant more than a dozen dictionaries 
oould convey* “ But it's the way with human nature. 
Whenever there's one, like yourself that's lifted on 
hundredweight, you are always so fearfal that an¬ 
other may be crushed beneath an ounce!” 

“What can I do?” sighed Mrs. Harvey. “Cer¬ 
tainly I am not satisfied about Harry. With all his 
moral conduct and correct outward observances, I 
fear be is not a thoroughly Christian man. But how 
oan 1 expect an affectionate girl, seeing everything 
through the first light of love, to believe this? There 
seems too much in his favor. It would be different 
did he go into gayeties and dissipation.” 

“ Go! There is no go in him 1” said Miss Brook. 
“ He won't even go to the dogs—he'll wait till they 
come to him. He wants a good moral electric shock 
—something that will go right across the torpid grain 
of him.” 

In truth, though Hatty did not own it to herself, 
she was not happy in her fove-afiair. The sunshine 
seemed gone off the world; faith and. energy lay 
tranced in her heart How was shfe to know that 
this was actually the consequence of the evening 
visits and chats, which, indeed, were assuming an 
undue position, m the only charms of her life? She 
still taught in the Sunday-school, but her class was 
not as attractive as it used to be, and die had lost two 
or three of her best scholars, and really sometimes 
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gave a serious consideration to Harry Westbrook’s 
frequent hints that she should resign her poet Not 
that she showed any falling off in seal or diligence 
that was perceptible to the old minister or to Mr. 
Webber, the superintendent Hatty’s conscience was 
still in her work, though her enthusiasm had fainted. 
There was no comfort in sermons now-a-days, and no 
relief in prayer. Hatty’s sole safety lay in the misery 
that she felt because this was so. It was the one im¬ 
perishable seal of her redemption. She was inside 
the Father’s house, though she had left her sheltered 
seat by the hearth, to stand shivering on the thres¬ 
hold. 

And then Harry Westbrook lost his situation* He 
had applied for an increase of salary, and his appli¬ 
cation not being immediately granted, it had seemed 
to him a right and prudent course to menace his em¬ 
ployer by unpunctuality and negligence. 

“ I thought I would show him what I was worth,” 
said Harry. 

And perhaps he did—only the employer showed 
him the door, 

“ But I have not quarrelled with him—oh, dear, 
no,” Harry explained. “ I have been in to see him, 
and had quite a pleasant chat only this morning. 
And I’ve quite talked him over to understand that 
he did not really dismiss me, but that I grew dimodi¬ 
fied, and left to better myself.” 

And open, truthful Hatty said not a word. She 
had learned that it was no use. Remonstrance only 
led to a war of words, in which his subtler wit 
always bore off the victory, and left the pain with 
her. 

“Harry Westbrook is a fool and worse,” was the 
comment of her Brother Geoige. “Give him up, 
Hatty, and don’t waste another thought open him.” 

“ Give him up, in his hour of trial and adversity 1 ” 
said Milly. “ Hatty is no true woman if she con do 
that Only let her be faithful, and she will be sore 
to win her reward.” 

True, words indeed 1 But with a truth beyond 
Milly’s romance. 

Harry did not find it easy to obtain a new appoint* 
meat better than that he had Ipew. . One or two worse 
ones offered themselves, but he l rebelled against 
“going backward.” Yet presently he would have 
been very glad of another chance of these. He had 
saved but little, and was soon deep in debt at his 
lodgings. Hatty heard all the details of the misery; 
how he was bullied and insulted—how once he walked 
the streets the whole night rather than confront his 
landlord, who became so alarmed, that he came out 
to look for his lodger, and, glad to find him safe 
and sound, led him home without one angry word for 
that time. 

Any one who knows a woman’s nature can guess 
how blindly and devotedly Hatty dung to him now. 
When nobody knows what of bitter change and agony 
any day may bring forth, every trifling endearment 
or petty act of good nature, assumes such a cruel, 
wringing pathos 1 

Everybody openly blamed him now. “ They had 


all turned against him in his trouble,” she cried, in 
desperation, only wishing in her inmost heart that 
she could really feel it was so. 

“It often seems so,” her mother said, with sad 
gravity. “ His troubles have shown what he is. But 
i(, after what has passed, he became heir to a million, 
you would find that my censures would offly become 
doubly as strong.” 

And yet, while Mrs. Harvey did not spare her 
daughter from liearing the severest judgments on her 
lover, and repeatedly expseaaed her decided opinion 
as to Hatty’s proper course, she never personally 
urged, her to give him up. She folt it too sacred a 
matter for die pressure of even a mother’s authority. 
Such giving up must be voluntary to be effectual. A 
bitier lift is better than a blighted one, and it is 
useless to break off an engagement, if a heart breaks 
with it. 

CHAPTER YH. 

MATOD FOB LIFB. 

T was an unnswafly damp and trying November. 
The hoaie mas dull and dreary as it had never 
been before; for Hatty was benumbed and depressed, 
and everybody else was silent and sad for her sake. 
Not that she aieglected her domestic work. There 
were days when die “ tidied ” with doubled, despera t e 
energy; but the little touches of gayety were gone— 
the pink jug waa no longer artfully put in front of 
the green plate. “It did hot matter” now with 
Hally, while to her mother, for the first time frilly 
compsah ending of what lightness and eaae of heart 
these little things had been symbolic, it did matter 
very much indeed.. 

There came a single heavy knock upon the door. 
Hatty darted. She started at every knock now. 
Then she went to open it. Though she had seen 
Harry the evening before, die had all sorts of vague 
fears about people with news of a dead body dis¬ 
covered, with a letter from her upon it Instead of 
this tragedy, she found only a rough errand lad whCUa 
she knew to bo in the service of Mr. Webber, the 
Sunday-echool superintendent. 

“Our housekeeper Is taken sadden bad with the 
erysipelas, miss,” be said, “and I dare say you know, 
miss, the three children has the hooping-cough, flays 
our housekeeper, says -she, 1 Pd be easy httjuhid, 
if Miss Harvey would come round for th* day, for 
shefa a fine hand with sick children,’ and I wish yen 
would, miss, for the master has been up and doWn 
with them fill night, and now hett up and do#n out 
of the shop, and he looks Mke a ghost, miss. Ain’t 
you well youmety miss?” 

“ Oh, yes, Pm quite well,” Hetty answered, a little ’ 
inclined to foal it a a bother ” that her own afflictions 
were not of that ostensible kind which entitles the 
sufferer to the luxury of strict retirement. She 
actually hesitated a whole minute before she nut: 
“Tell the housekeeper Fit oome.” 

Ska went back into 4bo h o use to .finish something 
she was about Jk a aha was putting on her bonnet. 
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she said: “One can’t refuge when one’© asked; but 
1 wish people would let me alone.” 

“No you don’t, Hatty,” said her mother, gently. 
“ Ton only fancy so. 1 know better.” She was glad 
of in outer-world interest for the girL 

Hatty turned and kissed her. She was usually 
very demoftrfrative among her nearest and dearest. 

“It’s nice to hear you say so,” she sighed, “but. 
rmjfetting nek of myself.” 

And so she went away. Turning into the MitoEnd 
Boni,she met Harry Westbrook. 

He walked on a few yards with her. He had . no 
hopeful word to say. There was no lock for him in 
the world, and he wished he was out of it He was 
only a burden to her, he knew that And she did 
not need .any burdens, it seemed to him her life was 
hard enough already. He only wished he was a rich 
man, that he might take care of her. For himself 
perhaps the grave was the best inheritance. Then 
he said good-bye; it was an unpleasant, fpggy morn¬ 
ing, to be out in. He should have liked to see her 
again in the evening, but he begged her not to hasten 
home a moment earlier on ha acoount-ronly he 
ahoald tike? to see hqr* foie, there was no knowing 
howiUtW longer k o gfjj h* rn her at alL Good-bye 
•grin. ..... 

The doudby through ffbich her mother’s words had 
let a little aupshjac, qtotpd again over Hatty. But 
she weot perientiy qtkfit way* 

Hr. Webber kept a large shop, and described him* 
self as “a toehsriJcr «od stationer, wholesale and 
retail,” hot hi* literary stock seldom got beyqutf 
fpeiliag-toek* jreedyrreckaoere and elegant letter- 
writen, and his best profits were on grocers’ stationery, 
packing-pope* and cardboard for fapgy boxes. He 
m 4 widows, end his three motherless children 
had,tittlatrippbeen “bended out” in theeountry, 
iluM t% hri now returned, spdly unruly—* jqre 
trial to tbrir patient pious father, and the prim old 
emmn wto mahagOd his leasehold. . 

Hatty went up to the great ftrqt-door sitUng-room, 
ever die shop. Ths. tkse children were there by 
then I v e s . Lit riaEtten, the yeungesk perched uu- 
«mfatahly»ce a -sofa, coughing end hatful. Dick, 
the e lddrt , toy, htftttijng the younger, James, about 
therseoa :Tfo m UK a ohorus of delight at Hatty’s 
writriL ■ j - t ( : 

But she went kway for a-moment to see the inva- 
Bisd hsuMmepm. She was an ancient spinstesyas 
Had and good as she could possibly be, but one of I 
thme wnttw wb4 tor* positively terrified with the 
■Ngmaaai ot children* It had hasp bad enough 
whBs they-were well. Their sickness had driven her 
almost tootle, and Hatty felt quit* sure that her epn- 
aamtiooi tenon, had bean Urn active cause of hear 
Slier disablement. 

"It’s all very fine to say ifeteolypa common child’s 
i to«c ” said the ghod wdftem,gnsping in herjdark- 
fetod room; f* hut whatfathe doctor been examining 
Ettos ehmt for, and taring we m*ri<*togmatca?e 
Mhhmferae stv sng ask»seems? {.should just like 
Its to the doctor himself try to take care of Dick 


Webber, that I should 1 And then he says they must 
do this, and they mustn’t do that; but yet I must be 
considerate, and not. cross, ’em—the cough makes 
children so nervous. I’d like to see the doctor make ' 
little Ellen drink mutton-broth without crossing of 
her! But it will be all right to-day, now you’ve 
come, Miss Harvey, for you’ve a genius for it.” 

Not at all nonplussed, Hatty went to her task, and 
found it sufficiently engrossing to make her own 
anxieties grow very far off. She knew all sorts of 
lively games, which yet did not knock the children’s 
sorely-needed breath out of their bodies. When Mr. 
Webber came up to dinner, he blessed her in his 
heart. He looked pale and worried, poor man, for it 
waa; a busy time in the shop, and he had all a father’s 
feelings and a map’s helplessness. Bad as was the 
day, he had not hesitated to run out, that he might 
himself choose a toy for his little white-faced Eljen, 
who looked so dreadfully like her mother in her last 
illness. His kindness was its own reward, for Hatty, 
with l}«r quick woman’s wit, made it a stringent con¬ 
dition “ that now papa had been so good as to buy 
such a pretty doll, Ellen must take her broth with¬ 
out saying a word to fidget him, or else surely she 
wopld be ashamed to look at his nice present.” 

It was the most peaceful meal that Mr. Webber had 
epjoyed fof a long time, and he felt quite loth to leave 
the snug, bright room, for the cold, damp shop. He 
actuaHy indulged biyself in ten minutes’ chat before 
the fixe. . , 


“But I must be off at last,” he said, cheerily. 
“ Dear, me, but the shop I half shrink from to-day, 
wopld have seemed a paradise to me, compared with 
the cold, damp outhouse I worked in, in my young 
days* But gobody need complain when their hard 
lines cornea early. And as* for fun and excitement, it 
comes natural in those rough ways. And there’s 
wore* mental exercise than pulling hard at the two 
ends to make them meet.” 

Mr. Webber was a little plain man, who did not 
iplk immaculate grammar, and whose education was 
solely made of the strange odds and ends of religious 
mi^srioee, mutual improvement societies, aqd the 
like. Yet the world was the better for Mr. Webber 
by one godly home, and one honest Christian exam¬ 
ple. 

“I only wish Harry was a little like him,” sighed 
Hatty. “ Every hardship would grow easy then.” 

Mr. Webber saw a pretty picture when he came up 
after tea, to release Hatty from her labors. The two 
young** children, weak and easily wearied, hod fallen 
asleep on the sofa, and for, their sake Hatty had put 
the candle behind the screen. She was seated in th* 
firelight, with Dick beside her in the great arm-chair, 
which was quite roomy for them both. Her arm was 
rpand; the boy, whose hpad rested on her shoulder. 
Mr. Webber could bear their low voices as he came 
•9$ly<toP"riairs. Dick used to sit just so in the twi¬ 
light,giving childish confidences to the mother who 
had been dead »fi*rly five years already. Dick had 
never sat so since. His father was often sorely trou¬ 
bled about him. He had to be strict and severe to 
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boisterous lawlessness. He bad to be law and justice; 
but it was with a forlorn sorrow that there was no¬ 
body to be restraining mercy. As the good father 
saw his rebel subdued for once, happy and earnest, 
his heart grew so full that he could trust himself to 
eavesdrop no longer, but dashed into the room and 
broke up the pretty picture. 

“ I wish Miss Harvey would come and live here 
always, instead of old Mrs. Gamnr I” said the boy 
that night. 

Hatty found Harry Westbrook awaiting her in her 
own home. George was out Mrs. Harvey and 
Milly were both seated at needle-work with their 
heads bent very low. They both rose up as she en¬ 
tered, and left the room. As Mrs. Harvey passed out 
she took Hatty’s face between her hands and kissed 
it fervently. 

Astonished, Hatty tutned to Harry. His face was 
bHght and eager, and he stretched out his hand and 
drew her fondly toward him. 

“ All the terror is over, darling,” he said. “ I have 
the offer of a good appointment I got it through my 
old employer. I shall be able to marry you directly, 
and we shall live in such ease and luxury, for the 
climate is healthy and* native service is cheap in the 
hill-country of India.” 

Hatty put her hand to her forehead, and her heart 
felt cold and dead. 

“ It may seem hard to yon to go at first,” Harry 
went on, blithely; “but you will have me, darling? 
Surely, you will be quite satisfied with having me, all 
to yourself? For my part, I am glad to go, I shall 
like the change, and a change for so much the better. 
We shall be waited on like princes, over there, Hatty. 
No common people always treating my beauty as an 
equal, and worrying her to help them out of their 
troubles.” 

Hatty drew herself away from him. Her mother 
or her neighbors would scarcely have known the 
handsome girl as she gaxed at her lover then. The 
outlines of her face looked strong and hard. Her 
voice was deep and harsh. 

“ I cannot go with you, Harry. I cannot leave 
everything else. Oh, Harry, I dare say you will call 
me false and fickle. But I cannot—rcannot—cannot 
leave everything else to go away with you.” 

He might have thought that her words could be 
presently combated, but there was in them a cry of 
agony—a tortured rending in two—which he could 
not mistake. 

“ Have not I heard you preach that man or woman 
should leave father and mother and cleave only to 
wife or husband?” he asked, with a passionate bit¬ 
terness. 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, “the Book says so, and it is 
so. Unless ft is so there is no true marriage. Unless 
a woman would cheerfully follow a man to the ends 
of the earth, she ought not to marry him. She ha« 
not the true wife’s love for him. I have loved yo u 
yes, Horry, I have, I have, among other things. But 
all by yourself, I don’t love you enough. I can’t tell 
how it is, Harry, you know I’m not clever. But I’m 


thankful you asked me to go to India, because as 1 
can’t say ‘ Yes,’ it shows me I’m not meant to be 
your wife anywhere. I hope I haven’t done you any 
harm already, Harry, but it wouldn’t undo that to 
do you the greatest harm of all, and go on to be your 
wife now I know I oughtn’t to He/’ 

“ It is quite natural that you should feel leaving 
your mother and sister, Hatty,” he pleaded, “but if 
you would only be patient and think of me you wpuld 
be able to bear it*” 

“No, no,” she wailed. “Perhaps I might for 
some people—I don’t know, maybe I haven’t got 
enough heart fer such deep love. But I can’t do it 
for you. Fd be a happier and a better woman, living 
here, an old maid, just going wherever she was wanted, 
and doing whatever nobody else cared to da I’d 
have more satisfaction in that, Harry. Oh, forgive 
me, forgive me!” 

“Shall I stay at home?” he asked, mournfully. 
“ Or shall I go away there till I have earned some 
money, and then come home again and try to settle 
down?” 

“ Not for me! ” she said. “ This has come like a 
flash of lightning, and shown Us what a dangerous 
way we ate in. Because the lightning goes oat the 
way doesn’t get safer, Harry. If this had not oome 
to test us, Harry, I might have married you, and 
lived to grow what you wouktaH'like, nor God either.” 

“Apd you don’t think you’ll miss me when Fm 
gone ?” he pleaded. 

“I shall! I know I shall,” she owhed, with a 
burst of tears. “ But I don’t know that I shall miss 
you more than I should what I should leave If I went 
with you.” 

“ I think you are putting too much stress open 
very natural' feelings,” Harry observed, more hope¬ 
fully. “I dare say most women who have gone with 
their husbands to foreign lands heartily wish them¬ 
selves ai home again, and wonder how they could 
have come away.- Yet it is but simplelioaae n ckna s o, 
and wears away in time.” 

“Yes, yes, Hkrry,” she interrupted; “I know it is 
so. I have heard mother say that one may often 
wonder how one had strength for this or that, and 
feel that one couldn’t have it again. But then one 
had it at the time it was wanted/ and one thanks God 
for that. I haven’t it, Harry. Fve felt for a long 
time that this Was coming somehow/’ 

“What! that you meant to give me up?” he said, 
stepping back, stung. 

“No,” she saH; “but I’ve felt something was 
wrong. Life didn’tfit me, and I don’t think it really 
fitted you, either.” 

They sat silent Both their heads were buried in 
their hands, and great tears kept fallin g on die table 
between Hatty’s fingers. 

She looked up' ml last 

“When do you go?” die ashed. 

“ In five weeks’ time,” he answered, heavily. “ I 
am required to leave fer Southampton the day after 
to-morrow. I meant to return here to be married 
last thing before I sailed.” 
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Another silence. 

w You’ll want a great outfit," she said. 

“Yes,” he replied; “it will be easily bought My 
new master makes an allowance for that He would 
hare made an allowance for you, too.” 

“ Harry," said Hatty, eagerly, “ don’t buy every¬ 
thing. Let me do some sewing for you—it will show 
me that yon forgive me.” 

He looked at her earnestly. 

"Yon shall have some, Hatty," he said. “Thai 
faows me von mean all you’re saying. 1 believe 
that—yon do love me—bat not in the wife’s way. 
Make me op anything you like, apdsend it to my lodg¬ 
ings. Pll say good-bye now. Don’t speak another 
word. And don’t come out to the door. 1 can’t 
stand it" 

* She ant Mill whore she was, till she heard the 
street door cloe* and his henry footsteps pate the 
little courtyard. She still sat motionless, till her 
■other and idly came creeping back with eyes foil 
of tw r^al infaragationa. 

“Harry ia gone,’’ she said, quietly. “It is all 
orer. I could not go away with him. Don’t talk to 
me about it" 

And she rose and went away to her own dark 
chamber, and did not come in again to sapper. 

Bat next morning she prepared breakfast as oaual, 
and than went oat and bought some fine linen, and 
set hetnelf diligently to make it up into the most 
elaborate shirts. It was the dainty abroad of a otiti- 
bora love. 

8he did not see Harry Westbrook again before he 
■fled. A little note from him acknowledged the 
receipt of her farewell gift. Mrs. Harvey, Milly, 
sad even George, all read it, Anybody might have j 


*My Dm Harriot : Thank yon for your token 
tf remembrance. Yon bate always been very good 
to me, as yon am to everybody, and I shall owe you 
imeh of my pi Funafuti recollection of England. As 
for what would not have given it me 

htt m Jtinfiajtfoad X hope it will do me good, that 
yta need newer faal tfaat you did anything but what 
«■ right My bflf love to all, and 

“I Wtein, always yours gratefully, 

“Harry Westbrook." 

“There must be a great deal of good in him, after 
tU,” mid Mrs. Harvey, wfatfolly. 

“Ye* very likely, if yen stirred him well UP,” 
ooauDented vigorous Miss Brook. “ The worst of the 
people with a great deal of good in them is, that few 
«»ready to tell ’em there’s more evil] Our Hatty 
Ws been a tree friend to Henry Westbrook." 

Good Miss Brook’* active interest in the Harvey 
hn me h oM was rewarded by a sweet sense of property 
therms. Between Mrs. Harvey and her the children 
•me always “ oars." 

The mother had no mor* reason to fear any fiights 
er vagaries in Hatty. Her Ufa had had that price- 
lem tench of responsibility and sorrow, which gave 


her ripening beauty a sweet, womanly sedatenes* 
and shamed away the light, shallow love which had 
before haunted her footsteps. As months, and months 
went by, and she still remained so serenely sober, so 
solitary among her old associations, Mrs. Harvey 
actually began to think that after all Hatty might 
become an old maid. 

To be sure, George and Milly had got into such a 
habit of laughing over Hatty’s lovers, that they could 
not leave it oflj but must sometimes twit her about 
Mr. Webber, and the regularity with which he kept 
her supplied with a loan of Sunday books. Hatty 
bore it with her old patience for a long while, but at 
last she flushed tearfully, and sobbed, “ That she had 
let them laugh about a good many, and they might, 
as long as they liked; but they had no right to make 
game of a good, serious man like Mr. Webber.’’ 

“ Certainly not," chimed in Mrs. Harvey, quite in¬ 
nocently. “ It is natural that Hatty should not like 
to hear any foolery about an old friend, , for whom 
she has such a deserved respect" 

She was still as profoundly innocent, when one 
evening Mr. Webber called and inquired pointedly 
for Mrs. Harvey. 

“ Something about that delicate little daughter erf 
hi*" said the good lady, as she adjusted her cap and 
bustled to receive him, only to be confounded by 
such incoherent speech as this. 

“ Your daughter Harriet—have long seen her in¬ 
estimable value—am not young—nor at all worthy. 
But she says she can look over that My dear chil¬ 
dren’s best interests safe in her kind hands. Home 
like home again. My boy Dick worships her. So 
good, she would not make a fuss about anything, bat 
shall have new carpets and papers, and everything 
right May suit her better titan a younger man. 
She says she can honor me—I don’t know what for, 
Hope you will pardon what must seem like impu¬ 
dence in a widower and middle-aged, but we both 
want your blessing, and I’ll do my duty to your 
child, as I know she’ll do the same by mine." 

“ And can you really love him better than poor 
Harry ?’’ Milly asked in another chamber conference. 

“ I know I’d go to Van Dieman’s Land with James 
Webber if he asked me," said Hatty, bravely, with a 
strong light in her beautiful eyes, and a tender quiver 
round her mouth. “ James Webber carries God in 
his heart, and that would make it home wherever he 
went." 

There was a quiet wedding, with Milly and little 
Nelly Webber for bridesmaids, and then the wedded 
pair took the three step-children with them on their 
week’s honeymoon at Richmond. There jras no such 
long difference between the ages of the husband and 
wife as to make a romance or a scandal. She was 
twenty-two and he was thirty-eight 

Miss Brook officiated at the marriage, terrible in 
an old brocade that had done service in the days of 
her youth. She went through the ceremony so dili¬ 
gently that she even echoed the portions set apart for 
the bride and bridegroom. 

She drove home in the same fly with Mrs. Harvey, 
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and could not resist making a few personal observe- 
dons. 

u Ain't you sorry now that Hatty put such a many 
stakes down in her own place, that she couldn’t strike 
tents and off fX any word like a marching soldier? 
Can’t you see now, that them God doesn't give much 
romanticalneas to are just those that haven't got what 
is necessary to keep romanticalness from being sheer 
rubbish ? Can't you see now that from every tempta¬ 
tion God makes the way of escape suitable to the 
nature He offers it to ? Is He a mocker that He 
should bid a rabbit save its life by running up a tree, 
and a cat by burrowing in the ground?" 

And so Hatty settled down to the homely, loving 
life that was fittest to bring out the best of her, and 
to make her of most service to God in this world. 

PART IL—HOF GOD GUIDED A GENIUS. 

CHAPTER I.—THE TAUBNT PUT TO INTEREST. 

LL through his diligent boyhood and youth, 
George Harvey lived a kind of double life. He 
might talk over some of his duties and prospects to 
his mother and sisters, but the real secrets of his 
working existence remained in his own heart. If 
Mrs. Harvey had known all, she might have felt 
goaded to snatch him from it, at any cost, as a brand 
from the burning. 

George's was a very hard place to begin with. It 
was easy to describe himself as "reading boy," and 
to speak only of his wonderful trials and successes in 
his old skill m deciphering writing. To the brave, 
manly lad, it was equally easy to be silent about the 
errand-going, window-cleaning and office-cleansings, 
which earned more than half his humble wages. 
When George's hands looked unaccountably red and 
scarified, thefe was always some reasonable account 
of a seasonable and obliging assistance which had 
been required in the matter of presses and types. It 
was the truth certainly, but it was not the whole 
truth, nor yet one quarter of it • 

Oh, reader,,in thy praiseworthy severity toward 
shams, include not under that name all things which 
are not precisely what they seem. Was He an im¬ 
poster who supped at Emmaus in the guise of a 
stranger ? Stop the counterfeit coin, and destroy its 
baseness forever, but condemn not the foreign piece 
which thou hast taken unawares into thy pane. It 
may not be good to pay thy baker’s bill, but it may 
be worthy to grace a royal cabinet Askest thou, 
what is the use of the secresies, and enphonisms be¬ 
hind which grow up only fair flowers of endurance 
and sacrifice ? Askest thou, why should not the world 
see these beauties, these virtues? Why dost Aon 
store thy dainty plants in winter? Why dost 
thou not leave them open to sweeten the north-east 
wind, and enliven the snowy landscape? Answer 
that question, and. then be content to love even thy 
nearest and dearest, in the fruth that they offer to God 
far sweeter blossoms than they can ever give thee in 
this world. 

Poor little George Harvey, with his Greek verses, 


and his many crowding fancies 1—no loving heart 
less tender and true than the heart of his Heavenly 
Father could have borne to see him, in his little 
greasy apron, rubbing away at smoky windows with 
sore, chapped hands, or going from tap-room to coffee¬ 
house, collecting the unctuous dinners of the ribald 
journeymen. He patronised the exact side-streets 
where he knew his mother would never see him. He 
met Milly onoe, and exhorted her “ not to tell," and 
she was worthy df him, and did not, and never even 
mentioned it to himself, till yean and yean after¬ 
ward. And sorely God wrote down his name in His 
book of heroes—a larger volume and of a totally 
different contents, to any such work current in this 
world. 

In their most prosperous days, George had enjoyed 
a small weeldy allowance, which he had alwayrf 
hoarded for the purchase of hooka. Dot this was now 
set afar off, among unattainable luxUrim. He had 
just to go over and over again, his old Hkdrar, his old 
"Pilgrim's Progress,” and his^ery^cnaiexxt^and bar¬ 
tered Plutarch's Lives. He was often very*tired of 
these at-first; the mystery was Ant be-grew less and 
less so. He did not remember Aat a sage had said, 
" Fear Ae man of one book." 

George’s scrambling duties led him among many 
varied people. He did not make friends as his Sister 
Hatty did. Or/ rmAer, he made friends to himself 
but was not made a friend of He filled his own 
heart and imagination rather than entered into 
others'. He really knew more about many people 
to whom he never spoke an unnecessary word, than 
did Hatty of those with whom she sat and chatted for 
hours. 

There was. the. woman at Ae boiled-beef shop. 
George knew quite well that Ae had been a great 
deal better brought up than Ae vulgarly-handsome 
"master" who sat 1* her parlor smoking a long clay 
pipe. George quite understood Aat Ae was very 
unhappy, and though her eyes were red for weeks 
after her baby died, still George did not A ink Bhe 
was altogether sorry. Heaven preserve the little 
printer boy, but he had his private doubts, which he 
would not have breathed to a living soul, wheAer 
she was really " Mrs. Smith.” J5e always put her 
wasted tawdry figure into Hatty's sang of— 

a Oh, no, we never mention her,’ 

Her name is quite forgot.”j 

And yet 6he was kind 4o At little quiet printer hoy, 
and let him look over shop-bundles of waste- 
paper, and pick out whatever he chose. 

Then Aere was "Mr. Rollo," who wrote poetry, 
and got George's master to print it on credit. Mr. 
Rollo had been a wealthy tnafaman’s son, but be 
had been quite above the shop. He could not find 
Helicon in the cellar, nor Parnassus behind Ae 
counter. It staggered George at first, and he Aonght 
Mr. Rollo a shrinking, sensitive soul, too "sweet" 
and "light” for this hard work-a-day world. With 
Mr. Rollo in his eve, Garage eten wrote a secret 
atanm about— Digitized by Vj 
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M That lofty soul, that coble mind, * 

Wbloh no fit reatlng-placo can find, 

But bravely meet Ha lonely doom, 

And only aaka—a poet's tomb!” 

But George presently discovered that if Mr. Kollo 
could not find Helicon and Parnassus in the shop, he 
seemed to find them in still stranger places. Did he 
think the gutter was Helicon, that George had to 
pick him out of it, one fine winter evening 7 Did he 
think the police-cell was Parnassus, that he went 
there regularly every two or three months for blacking 
“Mrs. Kollo’s” eyes? Why had he married poor 
Mn. Kollo, if he did not like her?—and George 
could not wonder if he did not, for she was vulgar, 
fat and loud. By and by George heard that Mrs. 
Rollo had a little money! It was altogether a shock 
to one’s ideas Jo think— 

41 That Heaven-born genius to should fall ?" 

But still poor Kollo was kind; ho was the very first 
P— to whom George ventured to show his own 
rhymes, and Kollo lent him Grabbed “ Poems,” and 
Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary,” and patted the boy’s 
■boulder and said, with something very like a tear in 
hk fishy eyes, “ that he’d better stick to his work, 
and that would make a man of him.” 

Poor little George! Once he set his boyish heart 
on buying a bound and ruled book wherein to copy 
h* ppe**oni ofibrte. These things were not so cheap 
sixty years ago as they are now, and it was a very com* 
mso-looking thing, priced eighteen pence, on winch 
George set his fancy. But his wish was a profound 
met. Nobody knew that he wrote poetry, aod yet 
the longing lor utterance was so strong with him, 
that it seemed to him as if an invisible public would 
read and sympathise, if once his rhymes were legibly 
written out 1 He used to picture to himself hpw he 
might die, and his writings be found -aftfpwar^ and 
his «•««> made immortal 1 Morbid fancy of grew 
youth, fruit of folly and not of genius V But in his 
cme the mcred salt of genius preserved it from oorw 
rvpriou into mere egotism. For he hoped it might 
bcu^ friends to help his mother and sisters when be 
wmgooel 

But the practical part of the question was about 
this eighteen pence, and what were the legitimate 
mem of secretly acquiring such a fortune! 

Now in the office, there was a young printer, with 
whom George was on rather more intimate terms 
than with moot of the other men. Mrs. Harvey 
heard occasional mention of his name—James, hfur- 
my, but if she bad known all about him end his hi* 
levy up and down, she would almost have died of 
tenor for her poor boy’s morals and mennem. 

James Murray did not know how be came by his 
aama. His earUmd recol le ctions were of living with 
bismother in varying sets of furnished apartments. 
He had known none of dm restraints and instrue- 
tiaaa of even nominally deoent homes. He had been 
beta and brought * up at the bottom of the blankest 
pit of human depravity. It was a miracle that bf 
•as not a thief, in the coarsest rendering <rf pick¬ 
pocket or burglar, but that was the utmost that 


could be said of him, for sense of morality he had 
none. 

In birth, in breeding, in that grain , of mind and 
frame which grows out of these, George Harvey and 
James Murray stood at antipodes. And i* was from 
their very distance that they drew together. 

The other men and lads in the place were ordinary 
work-people, with the common merits and fruits of 
their class—left, at that date, very much in their 
native “ rough.” They disliked George, c al lin g all 
bis little ways which differed from theirs, “ a setting 
up,” and constantly jealous of the superiority bis 
quicknem of mind gained over their untutored 
strength. They despised James. There were always 
fights arising out of their coarse insults about his 
parentage; for though James oonfided to George that 
he did not much feel die sting of these, he always 
made them an excuse to display hispbysical prowess, 
as the best proof he could bring forward “ that he 
was as good as they were.” 

The melancholy mystery ef James Murrey’s whole 
life gave him a weird interest to George. George 
had put him into two poems—“ The Feuadlmjt” and 
“The Homeless Wai^” ami we must say that James 
would not have known himself and yet, perhaps, his 
failure would have lain with his own perception, 
rathqr than with George’s ark Perhaps George, 
looking straight out of his innocent boyhood, saw the 
nearest to what God himself saw—a sight utterly sad 
and pitiful, to make angels weep and fiends xqjoice. 
George was not yet philosopher enough to say oodly 
“ that every humap being must have had a chance in 
: life,” fnd so passby, self-satisfied, .on the other side. 

1. James Murray, who kept no “ Sunday beat,” had 
I once, from a* lounging poet, seen the Harvey family 
going to church. .He could not u nd er sta n d it at all— 
was as. far from it as the best of us are from tbs 
' angel’s song fuuj’eervioe. “ She’s a fine woman, that 
l little chap’s mother,” he said, afterward. “ I’d have 
liked togp up and speak to ’em, if Fd had on a 
| deoent coak” 

It was this James Murray who happened one day 
to tell George that “ his old landlady was in an awful 
pickley for she’d a swell lodger who wanted his boots 
cleaned for him, and her own hands were bad with 
the gout, and she was. ‘ queer’ and so suspicions of 
strangers that she would not have, one in, end her 
I own nephew said she might get them done how she 
liked, for he was above being any man’s flunkey.” 

Geoige thought it over all day Jong. He was not 
without a boy’s dislike for “menial” work, but he 
argued, within himself, that when be already did so 
much like it, it waar&tker foolish not to do a little 
more, when he wanted eighteen pence so very, very 
much l “ It is easier doing it when one is not forced 
to do it, too,” he argued within himself. “ It is the 
forcing that bleaks one’s spirik I should not like te 
be forced. I should not like mother to have had to 
say to me 1 Qeorge, yon must take ant sort of place 
yoa oen get, and yen must not be particular what you 
have to do, for you must earn money.’ I came here 
of my own accord, and I don’t see why I ahonSdn’l 
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dean these boots for my own pleasure. This common 
boy, the old lady’s nephew, k afraid of seeming a 
flunkey, because he is one already. Fve heard mother 
say that nothing honest is beneath a gentleman, be¬ 
cause, whatever it k, he can do it from a gentleman’s 
motive, and in a gentleman’s way.” 

Was he a poor little moralist on stilts? Never 
mind; stilts are only folly at a country fair, but we 
fhney we remember hearing of a district in Germany 
where some peculiarity of the soil sets all the sensible 
people walking on stilts, and only fools trail through 
the bog! 

So George made up hk mind to elean the boots, 
and requested James Murray to introduce him to the 
“queer” landlady, in case she might be disposed to 
trust him as not altogether a stranger. 

“ Well, this is a mm go 1” James not unnaturally 
ejaculated. “ Why, I Wouldn’t do such a thing my¬ 
self, unless I hadn’t a bit of bread to eat without it! 
But I’ll tell her she can trust you—yes, with untold 
gold on her kitchen table, if she likes, and that’s 
more than she could do with some that pay her rent, 
I can tell you! * 

And so George cleaned the boots, and was pro¬ 
nounced by the old woman “a regular nice, decent 
lad,” and became hateful to her nephew on account 
of his aunt’s praises. The bitterness of the deed was 
over after H had been done once or twice, and as the 
old lady’s hands were not quite recovered when the 
eighteen pence was earned, George resolved to go on 
as long as he was needed. Tie worse of it was, the 
walk to and fro took up his small leisure, and pre¬ 
vented him from getting as far as Gheapside to buy 
the particular book on which he had set bis heart 
“One can’t be* earning and spending, too,” George 
Said to himself; and, besides, had a capitalist’s com¬ 
fortable inclination to wait and choose the best market 

In the meantime James Murray‘had been going 
on very badly indeed. In the lodging-house kitchen, 
George had learned more about him than be had ever 
heard before. Now, George regularly read the 
Youth’s Magottmt, which the grocer’s wife lent hk 
Sister Milly, and its simple, moral stories fired him 
with a desire to do good, like their Christian heroes 
and heroines. He wanted to make some drunkard 
sober, 'some infidel believe, some Sabbath-breaker 
attend church. George did not know that he was 
not a Christian himself nor did he suspect that 
Christianity meant any more than these good outward 
things—except that there was what seemed to George 
a mere formula attached to his favorite stories, which, 
in hk turn, he was qnite ready to repeat, though 
with no more meaning than the muttering of a magic 
spell. He was like the poor little bird in the darit 
inn-kitchen, who mistook a lamp for die sun, and 
sang its matin at vesper-time! He could not have 
Understood the question, “Do ye ftilfil the law of 
Christ?” for he had not learned that there Is no ful¬ 
filment of the law out of Chi'hfc. But the little dim 
artificial light he had he wanted to share—sure sign 
that a higher law was working id him than any he 
yet knew how to obey. 


He wanted to do good to James Murray; he 
“talked” to him very sensibly as to bk outward 
failures and delinquencies, and James was often 
seriously attentive. But George spoiled all by wind¬ 
ing up with religious exhortations, which hk unmean¬ 
ing utterance spoiled as an ignorant translation can 
spoil the grandest original. 

Oh, if the aspiring missionary had only heard his 
subject’s candid opinion of him. 

u He's a good enough little chap, but I can’t make 
out half what he means, and I don’t believe he 
himself.” 

And yet, never mind. Aspiration k the upward 
path. Desire precedes fulfilment. Let each, in what¬ 
ever gibberish he can command, tell hk fellow-suf¬ 
ferers and sinners that there is a Fountain of Living 
Water, and what he believes to be the best way to it. 
Their empty vessels, big and little, may have to wait 
awhile* before the stream of pardoning love shall fill 
them. Nobody knows who shall first be filled—fhe 
last may be firs% and the first last—perchance he who 
told of the Fountain may ill hk own vessel from hk 
who once did not even know that there was such a 
fountain! 

George had been at hk “mental” duty nearly six 
weeks when James Murray sauntered into the 
kitchen, and throwing himself into one of the chain, 
announced: “ I ain’t going up to work with you to¬ 
day ; and If the governors think o’ sending here to 
look for me, tell them to save themselves-the trouble, 
for I’ll be off within half an hour after you go.” 

“Off? Where to?” George asked, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

James laughed. “ Don’t know, and don’t care,” he 
said, recklessly. “I can’t be much worse than in 
prison, and if I stopped Fd be there to-night.” 

“•What do you mean, Jem?” George inquired, 
kindly. ‘ * * 

“Oh, I’Ve been behaving like 'a warning tract/ or 
your clever talk, mate. Fve gone from bad to worse. 
Fve sworn and drank long enough; now Fve been 
picking and stealing, and when you write my history 
I don’t know whether you’ll need stretch your fancy 
much to just finish off that I died on the gallows at 
last!” 

“ What have you stofen ? ” Gdorge asked, knowing 
the young man quite well enough to accept hk plain 
statement as no exaggeration of fact 

“Was cleaned out last night, and one of the 
governors had left three shillings and sixpence on 
the skl( and I took it up. Old tell-tale Gater saw 
me, but I said I was taking it home with me to keeg> 
it safe from the boys. I tried my luck with it and 
lost, and ain’t got a penny to reftmd with. Fm deep 
m debt here, too, so it’s a good opportunity to clear 
all scores by cutting away. I’ll enlist, or go out before 
the mast I’ve tried something like a decent life, and 
made a mull of it, and now PU try the other.” 

All for three-and-sixpenee 1 When a sou! treads 
the slimy paths of sin, It takes a very little slip to 
slide him down that yawning precipice below, whose 
bottom ne man knows! d by V 
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All for three-and-eixpence! And George Harvey 
had absolutely four shillings in his pocket carefully 
wrapp e d in a fragment of that scribble which he wAs 
so modestly anxious to see at least in frLr and flawing 
naaoscript. 

Honest, enthusiastic little soul 1 He had n ot yet 
heard of the refinements of that dedicate philosophy 
which hesitates to use its powers for good lest it 
should be guilty of bribecy or compulsion t He looked 
open this as a glorious opportunity, and it did not 
cost ldm half the struggle to give up his earnings as 
it had to earn them. 

M PU lend you foree-and-sixpence, Murray, and 
you can take it back with you this morning/’ he said; 
“hut I can’t do it unless you’ll promise me to sign 
the pledge, and go to church every Sunday for three 

“That’s staff conditions, my hoy,” returned die 
other, with half a jeer; “ I don’t think my respecta¬ 
bility is worth so much.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” George urged, adding, not without 
shrewdness ,- u and did you not tell me you were to get 
a rise in your salary in two or three months’ time? 
Do you want to lose all the advantages you’ve been 
waiting for so long?” ' 1 ” 

James whistled. George’s ea rtW S taiess touched him 
a little, and gave him a momentary gifenpse of life 
in a new light. Like nkny another, he’cheapened 
sad halfeospeoted the benefit that was thrust upon 
him. 

“Where have you got so much money from?” he 
asked. 

“Out of these boots,” said George, laconically. 

“I dare aay I should never pay you again,” Mhes 
remarked, coolly. 

“Never mind,” ®asd George. 

“How can you tell Pm not hoaxing you femauso I 
know you have got a little loose tin?” James pre- 
Nttdy inquired, with a hoarse laugh. * 

George gam Mm one quick glance. “ PH take the 
chance,” he answered. 

“Can’t yon let us off the pledge?” James asked, 
mockingly. “As for church, I can do that It’s a 
warm sitting, and ft’s whits* already.” * 

George shook his head, 44 It is drink that is min¬ 
ing you,” he said, with his premature* preciseness . 
"Church would do you no good, with a gill of brandy 
in your head.” 

James rejected. And it struck hhn that if Geofge 
hat him this money, he would have no means of en- 
fiwexng his c on di tt oam He might please him by 
“turning” Into church sometimes, bat as for the 
yisdge, he need not take it, or, for that matter, if he 
fed, he could break it 

“You’re a bri sk; young one!” said he. u Give ns 
svsr the coin.” 

And George omitted out his little hoard. 

James scarcely thanked him, but he turned back 
ta foe kitchen threshold, to say: u I’d better wait 
for you to come with me to the office, else I might 
tfOl cut mid ran, and take your money with me, 
without giving you my predotm soul in exchange.” 


The two did not speak much all day; but when 
the heavy rattle of the presses ceased, and the men 
began to turn down their sleeves, and wipe their 
frees; George went up to James. 

“ I know a place where you can take the pledge. 
Pm coming with yoa. There’ll be a lecture first. I 
told mother 1 was going to hear it, so they don’t ex¬ 
pect me house till late.” 

“ You’re a determined young dog,” said James. 
But he offered no opposition. The lecture might 
prove “a lark,” and there would still be plenty of 
time tt>“get off” the pledge at last 

In those days the Temperance movement was not 
the wealthy or widespread organisation which it now 
U. Gough was not yet born to adorn it with oratory, 
nor had Mathew yet consecrated it by his seal. The 
noble army of self-denial had not arisen, and there 
were few total abstainers exoept reformed drunk¬ 
ards. 

Yet this simpler state of matters was not without its 
advantages. Temperance at the table was not then 
in much danger of breeding intemperance of the 
tongue. It had not become an element in pelfiftstui 
life, and it had few advocates except men of Simple 
sad vital piety, who were in no danger of mistaking 
a means for the end, and whs fa st e ned little .excite¬ 
ment, and lesB self-laudation. 

It was such a man who addressed foe meeting that 
| night The plea with which ha came before the peo¬ 
ple, was after this wise: 

There was One who cam*fell** among men, and 
I show what God had m6ant them to be, and, at last, to 
die among them, by their hands—ve die for them, 
taking the punishment of their aims upon Himself, 

| that those who would clothe 'themsetvos in His right¬ 
eousness might pass from the just wrath to the par¬ 
doning mercies of Hie Almighty Father, It was on 
the divine idea of the* testified foot he dwelt And 
when* he came at hfttto pt ea u has special plea, it 
was pointing to the steiy of foe Cross, and urg¬ 
ing “ that He died in Hit fteve for thee; canst thou 
not do this small thing in love and gratitude to 
Him?” 

There was a grandeur in his simple eloquence. 

“ For thee Christ gave up His Father’s throne, and 
foe worship of angels, and all the indescribable bliss 
of Heaven. For thee, instead of three, He took up a 
frail mortal body, and became a poor, des pised man, 
who had not where to lay His holy head: 

“ For thee Heendured temptation, persecution and 
treachery. Fur-time Urn waseeourged and spit upon 
and mocked. For thee He hang among the common 
malefactors* For thee He feinted and hied, and died 
in agony. 

“ For His sake, can you not give up the cup that 
starves you and strips you and slays your wives and 
children? For His sake can you not give up the 
glass that seduces you to workhouses and madhouses 
and jails? For HU sake can you not give up the 
fiery poison, which you will loathe as it should be 
loathed before you have abstained from it for a year ? 
For His sake, oh, my brethren, can you not give up 
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the deadly drag that will fiend you besotted to the 
doom He died to save yon from ? 

“ Don’t yon believe in ‘ giving op/ my friends ? 
Is there nobody who has ever given np anything for 
yout (Ay, that there is, like a little Briton, thonght 
James Murray.) And wouldn’t you hate yourself 
for a mean, cowardly worm, if you took their kind¬ 
ness and flung it back in their free? (It is awfully 
shabby—of course I never meant to do it, thought 
James Murray.) Then why do yon do to yam 
divine Saviour what yon wouldn’t do to yOur human 
friend ? If there’s one here who feels be hasn’t a hk 
of goodness of his own, and that he don’t even know 
what goodness is, you’re the man that Jeans wants, 
my brother. (Then that’s me, thought James Mur¬ 
ray.) Gome to Him—just as you are. Put your dirty, 
stained life in His hand, and He will make it pure. 
And I, as His servant and because I love you for 
His sake, stand here and entreat you to come and be 
one of us. If it will help you to tell me your diffi¬ 
culties, I am quite sure Christ has an answer for 
them alL We want to aid you, as brothers should 
aid each other, and may the blessing of God be about 
us all.” 

" Tm going to slay,” whispered James Murray to 
George. "Don’t you wait. I’d rather go up by my¬ 
self." 

He rigned the pledge that night 

He repaid George’s loan in less than a month. 
And the next time he was called ugly names, in the 
office, his free turned very red, but he did not ofier to 
fight 

George went with him tt> many an evening ser¬ 
vice and Bible reading among his new friends, but 
he grew often weary where James sat interested 
and delighted. George thought the difference lay in 
James’s utter ignorance which made every holy thing 
a pleasing novelty. George became terribly afraid 
that such a complete changer ceuld not last, and that 
he should have the humiliation of seeing James frll 
back to his old ways. He eonid not understand the 
entice difference in his tone of thought, which was 
presently manifold. Strangest of all, it was to find 
how .James was heartily ashamed of ways and char¬ 
acteristics which had formerly been his pride—that 
he no longer called arrogance and brutality “ high 
spirit,” nor mistook ribaldry for wit, nor shameless¬ 
ness for candor. 

Poor George, he would have only cut off the tops 
of the weeds, and because a wiser w*y had uprooted 
them, and sown honest com in, their piece, he 
doubted, and was almost glad when James, by and 
by, went away, with a creditable character, to a better 
situation in a midland town. As if any body was 
ever quite lost sight of in this little world, where, if 
you flee from London to Csffraria, you shall find 
your old next-door neighbor’s brother living in the 
nearest shanty. Let us take heed what wo cast into 
the sea of life, for it will surely he thrown ashore 
again at our feet 

And so George’s poems were fairly copied out at 
last 


CHAPTER IL 

GEOEtOB HABVEY’fi FOOT SUCCESS. 

ND then George’s life flowed on very evenly for 
years. He m*e in his employment, and became 
a first-rate compositor. Many and many an one 
migbt have thanked him that in some occult way 
their lucubrations appeared in proof, with mended 
punctuation, grammar and. even sense. But they 
only thought “ how mueh better it read in print” 

“I would not trouble myself thus for nothing, 
Harvey/’ his follow-workmeu would say. 

"In all labor there is profit,” Geoige smiled in 
reply, He grew more popular as>he grew older. 

But all through those quietly prosperous years, 
there ran a strong under-current of excited interest 
Geoige must have been about seventeen when he first 
sent a “ poem ” to a magazine. He did it in secret 
and When he* had done it, he trembled to think what 
an awkWard revelation its return would make. For 
George gave his own name and his own address, too 
open to think of any double dealing, and too gener¬ 
ous and unsophisticated to stufiect that his lowly 
habitation might softer no attraction to the editorial 
eye. t 

But Georgs need not have troubled himself about 
" returned .MB” that time—no, nor for long after¬ 
ward. Net until his mother and sisters had guessed 
the. mystery of his interminable copyings, and 
watched for the postman’s knock as eagerly as he did 
himselfi 

“ Do net speak to him about it, girls,” exhorted 
Mrs. Harvey. “ Wait till he speaks himself Sus¬ 
pense and dfo^ jp ei o U flent are often easiest borne in 
akencu.” 

“ But he might show his writings to us,” Hatty had 
protested. "Because the stupid magaaine people 
don’t oars fiw them, he needn’t think we shouldn’t" 
And it became a stereotyped, form of unfavorable 
criticism with her. 

"I’m-sure‘George could have dene better than 
thaL” 

Georgs actually greeted it as a step made in the 
right direction, when his papers began to come hack 
"with thanks.”. But why peed we go into ail the 
details of a story which' in some form, is as old as 
genius itself? Why need we tell of the sour editor, 
who made the poor lad wander for two boon in the 
dark in Hackney Fields, by scrawling over the back 
of his very best production, " Let the writer learn, a 
useful trade, apd forget that be had ever the folly and 
presumption to think of verse-making ? ” Why need 
we tell of the kind editor^-no, it was an editress 1— 
who lifted him into, the seventh heaven by writing 
him a pretty little note (which had a deep black 
border), saying, “ You only need patienoe and culti¬ 
vation. You have the gift, and it lies now in your 
own hands. I can appreciate your poems, in spite of 
their technical crudeness, and they have touched me— 
you may guess how much, for I could not find time 
to write thus fully to many of my would-be con¬ 
tributors. They remind me of my younger and 
brighter self^ before I had lost faith in everything but 
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blqe ikies and green grass. I should like to see yod, 
but will no^ for my acquaintance would be no real 
benefit to you.” 

Itpade George very happy when he read it It 
vu the first warm grasp of a comrade’s hand. Years 
after, when he read it again, it made him very sad; 
for, bv that time he had learned enough to read a 
voefiil tale between the lines. 

Despairing of the magazines, George collected his 
poena, and resolved to feoe a publisher; He chose 
one who had recently issued a little book something 
in the style of his own production. How it would 
hire daunted George had he known that its author 
had published strictly on his own account, and was 
airady fifty pounds the poorer for the transaction! 

George left the packet of poems and a very modest 
letter, saying he would call again in a few days. He 
did so, and a smirking shopman told him that if he 
vaited a moment, he thought “Mr. Dunbar would 
see him” And George sat down to wait He fen¬ 
ded that a superior-looking young man, seated be¬ 
hind a desk, looked pointedly at him; but ere he had 
time even to return die glance; the shopman came 
back and summoned him to Mr. Dunbar’s presence, 
timing him familiarly that “ he would have to 
epetk up well, for the governor was dreadfully deaf;” 
and with great trepidation, George entered the dread¬ 
ful sanctum. 

“ Come in, come In and sit down, my lad,” said a 
cheerful, rubicund old gentleman. “ And so you 
write poems, do you? Bless me, yon look very 
voting! And what else can you do besides write 
poems, young man ? * 

* I am a compositor,” said George. 

•That's right—that’s right. A starving genius is 
never the best sort of genius, my boy. And I can 
tell yon, my lad, you write a deal better for being a 
compositor. Says I to my nephew when I read your' 
verses, says I, ‘This young fellow has lookit outside 
his ain head f and I can tell you, my freen, if the 
greatest genius doesna do that, his genius soon gets 
blind in the dark ! And now, my dear laddie, you 
mostn’t mind roe saying that these things won’t sell. 
If I were to publish them, instead of my paying you, 

I ihould want you to pay me; and there wouldn’t be 
tea sold except what you bought yourself to give to 
your friends, who would laugh at yon behind your 
hack. And now, what did you say your name was, 
or boy?” 

1 “Gwrge Harvey,” feltered poor George. 

•And are you with your own people ? Have you 
*31 got your father and mother ? ” 

“Only my mother,” said George. 

“Ah, she’s a widow,” observed the old man, with 
a kindly insight deeper into the litde tragi comedy 
before him. “ And has she been a widow long? ” 
“Seven years,” said George. 

“Aid are you a Londoner-horn?” asked Mr. 

bonier. 

“Yes; I was km in Buckingham Street, hv 
OmA*Crow** said George. “We were betted bff 
before my fether died” 


• Harvey!' Buckingham Street, Charing Cross,” 
echoed the publisher. “I have a brother doing 
business in the wharves below there; surely, I’ve 
heard him speak of the Harveys—something about 
your mother behaving in a vera honorable way about 
her husband’s debts.” 

• My mother did what was right,” said George, 
prondly. 

“ Yes, yes—a weel-respectit woman—an’ there were 
some that didna say much, that noticed a good deal. 
So, so. Well, my boy. if you’ll take an old man’s 
advice, what you’ve got to do is to walk for the 
magazines, and the editors and subeditors will tak 
care that you dinna write what fouk winna read, an’ 
they’ll Bek you into shape fine.” 

“Bat they Won’t have anything to do with me, 
sir,” said George, laughing. 

“Willna they?” answered the good Scotchman. 
“Ha’ ye ever tried the' Thoughtful Hourt” 

“ No, sir,” Raid George, “ I did not dare, for fer in¬ 
ferior papers rejected me with scorn.” 

“An* did it never strike your semple mind that 
your morals might be too guid for them as well as 
.your rhymes too bad ? ” asked Mr. Donbar. “ A’ well, 
the editor of the Thoughtful Hour is a godly ndan, frae 
my ain toon in DumfHeshire, an’ I’ll gie ye a line to 
him. Mind, I canra make him tak your verses, and 
I dinna think he will tak mony, whiles, bnt I'll tell 
him to speir himsel’ at what ^you may send, and gie 
ye a word o’ advice, whaun you need it, an’ ‘accept’ 
ye as soon as he can. An’ when the Thmgktful Hour 
accepts, It pays. And, hoo, goodrday, my man, and 
ye needna thank me, for St’s an nneb’ pleasure to 
cOtoe acrOsS a bodie whose set*; or their verses either, 
are Vrorth saying a gold if ord for.” 

As George, in his delight, almost Stumbled kfong 
the dark passage which led from the private room to 
the shop, he Jostled against the young man whom he 
noticed behind the desk. 

“The shopman tells me you are Mr. HaCvey,” he 
said, interrupting George’s apologies. “My uncle 
gave me your manuscripts to read. You are one of 
the right sort, and we shall hear more of you. I am 
glad to have seen yon.” 

And George went home, as if he had wings rather 
than feet. If such was the foretaste of fame, what 
most be the sweetness of its full fruition ? Ah, 
George, George, you cannot eat a peach without 
! brushing hs bloom a^ay, and nfeny a beautiful pic- 
' tore looks fairest from the distance. Fame’s trumpet 
sounds well down the aisles of the past, but il often 
setfnd bffiy cfiscotd to the ears that are nearest. ’ 1 

Then George despatched a Btde budget to the 
Thoughtful tiour, and for four months that oracle 
preserved a dead silence, and George began to fear 
that hh need Only thank kind Mr. Donbar for fruit¬ 
less good intentions.' 

It was Hatty HaiVey’S duty always to : answer the 
door, but whenever there was a posthmtfs call George 
always iferrt Out of the paffcflrltad stOod -db the' tnat. 

If it was a family letter hfe tfite in again with Haflfcy, 
if it was anything for himself he took ft from her, 
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and retired to the back room, and stayed there as 
long as he liked, always sure that when he chose to 
join the family circle no remark would be made nor 
question asked. Is not such silence the very heart of 
confidence. 

They kept it so implicitly that the mother and 
daughter never even said a word to each other when¬ 
ever Hatty came in alone. 

“ He would not like to be talked over,” Mrs. Har¬ 
vey had decided, “and there is a fine instinct by 
which people always know when it is done.” 

They only suspended their work for a single sig¬ 
nificant glance at each other, one night when they 
heard him pacing about the next room, with a strange 
new vehemence. They were all stitching with their 
usual industry when he came in, and said, with sup¬ 
pressed excitement, that could not pause to go through 
any unneoemary explanation— 

“ One is taken at last! They have seat me a proof 
and a draft Look f’ 

He spread the papers on the table. Hilly caught 
up the poem. Hatty seised the draft But the ano¬ 
ther’s eyes were on her boy’s free. It was white and 
sharp in its agony of triumph, with a wild, strong 
light in the dark-bine eyes. It was as the fierce eos- 
tacy of a dumb man, who suddenly finds voice. She 
had often pondered if her child really had genius—or 
only its terrible treacherous simulation. That never 
troubled her again* 

“A whole guinea I And yet Fm sure it’s worth 
more!” cried Hatty, not in the least ashamed of her 
keen interest in the practical part of the affair. And 
why shoftld she be? For honesty is before honor; 
and though man must write his poems in sounding | 
words, God’s poems are printed best in the brave and | 
silent duties of common life. 

Her voice called George down from that point of 
’ acute rapture whereon mortals are never very safely 
poised, to those simple facts which great raptures and 
agonies araonly made to sanctify. He did not sharply 
rebuke his sister’s observation as degrading totbe 
high vocation which was opening before him. It re 
ve&led the soundness of his nature that he was wise 
and sweet in his hour of joy. At the very moment 
of his own triumph he unconsciously felt, clearer than 
ever before, that life was holy and beautiful on all its 
sides, and that only God can rightly judge which 
aide is highest 

“ I hope I shaU soon be able to make things very 
different for yon all,” he said proudly. “ I’ve never 
said so before, because mere talking is no use.” 

“ I know it is not much yet, Hatty,” he went on, 
depreoatingly, “ but it is only the beginning.” And 
then the pride of his order flushed up, and he added: 
“ Money need not represent the value of the work. 
Borne things cannot have money value. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand pounds could have been no nearer to the value 
of‘Paradise Lost’ than the fifteen pounds that the 
Milton frmily got for it. You don’t think your lin¬ 
net’s songs are only worth the seeds yon give it, 
Hatty. But the seeds MW all that you can give.” 

“ Bat Fd be ashamed of myself if I gave it just as 


little as would keep it alive 1” Hatty muttered, wag¬ 
ging her head. , 

“ This is really worth very little,” he said, taking 
his poem from Milly’s hand. “ I only wonder that 
they have taken it at all. I never thought less of 
anything of mine than I do of this poem as I read it 
now. Nothing more than any old man in my hero’s 
place must think, if he would only think it aloud.” 

“ But then yon ain’t an old man, and that makes it 
wonderful,” persisted downright Hatty. 

“A little appreciation makes one very humble, 
mother,” said George to Mrs. Harvey, as he bade her 
good-night “ I thought there waa something in me, 
and while ‘I was snubbed I could assert that some¬ 
thing ! But now—I’m afraid I” 

There was no s|eep for him that night Slumber 
never brought such dreams as, he dreamed—wakeful. 
Those poor shillings, marked on that draft—what 
agonies of mental arithmetic were they not carried 
through! So many poems, so much money. So 
much money, so much improvement at home. Out 
of this, his very first literary corning, he must make 
some gift to his mother and each of his sisters. Some¬ 
thing pretty as a keepsake, and pleasing as a present, 
and yet something that should spare the household 
purse, always so sternly absorbed. God had dropped 
the seed of a true poet into the lad's heart; and thus 
it was striking root downward and bearing fruit up¬ 
ward, spreading its sweet aroma through all the rami¬ 
fications of his nature ; not growing on the surface of 
his life, but drawing his life into itself. 

Well, it is something in one’s life when the first 
watchful night is one of hope and joy 1 

CHAPTER m. 

HOW GEORGE GOT LOST IN THE SUBLIME DARKNZS8. 
EORGE never “woke one fine morning and 
found himself famous.” He worked his way on 
slowly and surely. Editors and publishers who were 
pleased with his poems, began to suggest that he 
might find new successes in prose. Their encourage¬ 
ment was not always as entirely flattering or bene¬ 
ficent as it might appear, since the idea generally 
seised them when some “ regular hand ” had failed 
them, perhaps on some subject that was already ad¬ 
vertised, and the tyro was expected to write at a 
shortness of time which the “ regular hand ” would 
utterly have repudiated, except at very different 
prices. George knew all about it, but he had lived 
no glass-case existence, but an honest open-air one, 
and instead of being sensitive and indignant, was con¬ 
tented and thankful, and was, perhaps, all the more 
gralefol to his employer^ because their favors did not 
lie upon him as a heavy burden, but were borne be¬ 
tween them, as cheerful mutual obligation. “ George 
is a genius,” Hatty used to say, “ and yet he’s as sen¬ 
sible as if he was stupid !” 

George continued in his printing-office until more 
thap a year after his sister Hatty’s qaarriage. At 
that time he accepted the po* of sub-editor and gen¬ 
eral literary factotum in the house of a rising pub- 
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Inker, who wanted to get as good an article as was to 
be had—cheap. 

He had been the financial head of the little house¬ 
hold for some time before that, and, indeed, his com¬ 
mencing salary was not much more than the wages 
be had earned among the presses—was, in fact, no 
more, considering the extra expenses of a changed 
•ocial position. 

We can do things a little different without letting 
(hem cast much more, his mother reflected, and their 
changes were made by that prudent standard. 

They left the homely house at Mile-End for an 
old-fashioned cottage at Hackney. They got this on 
very moderate terms, because the landlord lived next 
door, and was “ particular,” and would not take chil¬ 
dren, or a piano, or people who kept late houre. It 
was a pretty little cottage, scarcely larger than the 
Mile-End one, but with a trellis-porch, a Virginian 
creeper and Gothic windows. 

“Just such a quaint, genteel place as I always 
thought I should like to live in when I got old/’ said 
Mrs. Harvey. 

Another change on which George insisted was, 
that his mother should give up all work for money. 
They had lost their old housekeeper Hatty, and 
George commanded that his mother should take her 
place, with the assistance of a little maid hired from 
the workhouse. 

M31y still continued her designing, and earned a 
very fair female income. Then, as the Hackney, 
cottage boasted an extra bed-room, it was arranged' 
that Miss Brook should come and live with them. 
It was a plan which conferred a benefit on all parties 
concerned. Miss Brook put her own furniture into' 
the empty room, and paid the five shillings a week, 
which jiad been her accustomed rent for years. That 
made a considerabll Item in the rent of the Hackney 
cottage. At the same time, Miss Brook had hitherto 
been penned in her own narrow precincts, frying 
comfortless chops in winter, and in summer eating 
cold dinners and drinking milk, sooner than light a 
fin. How she had “ the ruii of the house,” and lived 
rfcmficr and better by sharing* the Harveys’ food. 
Mam Brook still frowned and spoke as sharply as 
ever, but the Harveys never noticed it, for they knew 
it meant miles and approval. George had made 
two or three "characters” out of Miss Brook, and, 
had put her in two or three poems. She had such a 
strongly -marked self and yet spoke so little of her¬ 
self that she was really exciting to the imagination, 
Hke some of those gaunt old Border keeps, which 
have survived their very names and traditions. 

|tt George presently found that he must he pre- 
to attend an occasional dipner-party. Flatter¬ 
ing letters came to kfch from wealthy, would-be. 
foa m an n . 

Jhm, in his own botnet at bis mother’s side, George 
Hfn/ had always enjoyed the very best society— 
tfea&of a thoughtful, cultivated Christian woman. She 
Wjudj foraged her son’s taste span this standard, 
ml mmaoisseurs of all kinds are at times liable to be 
ififgy out of their better sense. Men who can 


appreciate Velasquez and Vandyck have been be¬ 
witched into buying Sir Peter Lelys. 

George Harvey was but young. And if there were 
some trials and temptations of literary life, against 
which his Spartan training had forearmed him, there 
were others to which it left him peculiarly open. The 
lowly printing-office, the free gibe and comment of 
the work-people, but served as a foil to set forth the 
charms of the soft-speaking, complimentary society 
into which he was now introduced. At first he did 
not care for it at all, was only too glad to escape from' 
it to a bread-and-cheese supper, and the simple talk 
at home. . But after a time the poison began to work. 
Its sickly taste began to seem. only sweetness. An 
appetite was forming which could be satisfied with 
no other food. 

He began to think that perhaps public opinion in 
his home had grown rather too simple and direct— 
that perhaps life had' a few interesting corners which 
must be measured by some rule less stern and straight 
than that of “ Fear God, and keep His command¬ 
ments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

He fancied that there might be some truth in the 
delicate and wide views of his new friends, and that 
most ministers of the gospel were too "narrow.” Not 
that these superior people censured them for it—the 
common multitude required bonds and bounds, but 
they were elevated above such things, as the man is 
elevated above scholastic discipline. It was a dainty 
compliment to George, when referring to his minister, 
they observed "how beautiful itmts in him to be 
ready tb learn of a man whom he could teach.” 

' They never said that anything was “wicked.” 
There were men in the “set” who had two wives, or 
at least a right wife and a wrong one. Their stories 
were whispered about as interesting secret tragedies. 
They might mean suffering, and sacrifice, and sorrow 
—they might mean anything but what they unmis¬ 
takably did mean—sin. And yet it is wrong to say 
that they never said anything was wicked. What¬ 
ever injured themselves, either in fact oir fancy, was 
unpardonable. Whatever would not be injured by 
them, was coarse selfishness or black ingratitude. ( In 
a word, they forgave everybody's enemfed but their 
own. Bbt this inconsistency was not apparent to 
George, while their acquaintanceship was new. 

They went into suoh charmingly courageous argu¬ 
ments. Nothing was too sacred to be doubted and 
discussed. Perish whatever Will not bear hand¬ 
ling,” they cried. 1 Fancy if a burglar said so of your 
jewel-case L 

They were so gentle, too, and tender. The women 
among them coritd not believe that the taint of sin 
was already in their “sweet and innoeentiittleones.” 
It was quite natural and interesting that they should 
smash their toys, make targets of windows, and insist 
on tasting every dish at table. It was also “natural” 
that they should pull the cat’ll tall, hut they evidently 
judged her a higher order of being, for ft was not 
naturhl if she turned round and retaliated. Then she 
must be beaten and banished. 

“Well, I do believe in Innate depravity,” George 
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observed (it had been their last argument), “ and yet 
I cannot remember the least inclination to worry an 
animal.” 

At first George fancied that the reaction of their 
doubts and uncertainties was but a refreshment and 
stimulant to his own spiritual nature. The fact was, 
he did not yet understand that spirituality is quite 
different from mere mental grasp. There were be¬ 
liefs which he held the tighter for any effort to draw 
them from him. He was a Christian in his under¬ 
standing, and it had a side-light into his heart, which' 
otherwise was yet in darkness. 

There are many people, especially those of quick 
and thoughtful capacity, who, born in Christian 
homes, can never tell precisely when first the light 
about them Bhone also from within. It may have 
been such a little taper at first that, though it would 
have shone plainly in darkness, it was smothered by 
the brilliance around. Often it bums so for a long 
time, is almost extinguished, and then its revivifying 
* is likely to be mistaken for its first appearance. 

George presently became aware of an uncomfort¬ 
able change in himself. His regular prayers and 
public devotions began to appear wearisome and use¬ 
ful formalities. The Bible seemed half a dull truism, 
and half an incomprehensible mystery. Life looked 
like a tangle. The dogmas on which he had rested 
seemed to bend beneath him, like bodies without a 
living soul. What had satisfied him hitherto sufficed 
him no longer. He thought he needed less—he 
really needed more. He was like a man throwing 
away a precious stone as useless, because it is not yet 
set and polished. 

Yet he had misgivings that this was not a change 
for the better, and wanted to hide it as much as he 
could, even from himself. But it would come out. 
It is as hard to hide a dead faith as a dead body. 
These acquaintances of his found it out as vultures 
find carrion. 

“ We always thought you would soon rise above 
the circle of the creeds,” they congratulated him. 
“ We knew you would soon be strong enough to re¬ 
cognize the sublime darkness, without trying to dissi¬ 
pate it with a farthing candle. Submit yourself to 
the mysteries of the Infinite. Rest assured that the 
Supreme Intelligence which turns the dead leaf into 
manure for the next spring, will find some satisfactory 
use for our lives beyond the grave. Let positive 
science be your undeniable revelation.” 

George stoutly denied that he had reached any. 
such point of enlightenment, but the others shook 
their beads and knew better. George still went to 
church; he still read family prayers,—Mrs. Harvey 
having long since delegated that duty to him. But 
he did not pray in private. Sometimes he kneeled 
down—dumb. Even his desk-work had ceased to be 
a joy to him. He did not know what to say; he had 
nothing worth saying to his fellows. What is there 
to say about a “ supreme, silent Intelligence ? ” Who 
is to be the perfect ideal of the Friend and the bene¬ 
factor? Who is to be the Husband of the widow, or 
the Father of the fatherless? In his secret heart, 


George Harvey felt that his questionings were going 
far beyond the avowals of his acquaintance. And so 
he was, for his doubts were sincere, spiritual throes, 
theirs but social excuses. 

But it all lay between God and his own soul. His 
nearest and dearest never suspected it. Only his 
plain-speaking Hatty observed to her husband, 
“ George always seems to me to be in a bad temper 
when he comes from service on Sundays.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE TALENT BEARS INTEREST. 

EORGE lived on somehow, as people do live 
through great struggles or great sorrows. He 
knew now that he had lost something whose posses¬ 
sion he had never realized before. He missed it, as 
the world would miss its unnoticed blessing of air, 
light and water. 

He could not help seeing an outer difference in 
himself. It was no longer easy to put aside his own 
books, and read aloud from some volume that inte¬ 
rested his mother and Miss Brook. It was no longer 
a matter of course to postpone some purchase for 
himself, that he might the sooner buy some article 
for Mrs. Harvey, or some trifle to beautify the home. 
To remember birthdays seemed but a trivial imper¬ 
tinence, unworthy of the “stern reality” of life. 

He gradually grew taciturn, and was often touchy 
and irascible. Mrs. Harvey feared he was working 
his brain too hard, and George himself tried to believe 
in the motherly apprehension. 

He would go and sit in the Webbers’ house of an 
evening. He did not speak much, and the good little 
stationer was often sorely awed by this strange geniue 
of a brother-in-law. But George liked to hear him 
talk. His simple views of life, his perpetual con¬ 
sciousness of a higher law, and his trustful confidence 
in its finalities, were to George’s wrung and jaded 
sensibilities like a sweet fairy tale among bewildering 
geometrical problems. It soothed him as such, but 
it did him no more good, because it was a seed that 
fell on such stony greund as thi^. , 

“ He is naturally a good man, and he is satisfied 
and happy because he is not very wise. He has 
faith, because he does not know doubt His soul has 
known no struggle, no yearning. It may be well to 
be so—especially for him! ” 

George forgot that nobody knew of his own strug¬ 
gles and yearnings, though they might begin pre¬ 
sently to perceive upon him the signs of defeat. We 
are all so apt to forget that other men’s histories are ■ 
not written as plainly upon their backs, as our own 
is, in our hearts. 

Another woeful experience for George was, that as 
he had lost his old and merely half mechanical faith 
in God, he had gained faith in godless men. He in¬ 
vested love and confidence in people with whom, in 
his old simplicity, he would haVe had no close per¬ 
sonal relation^. He was doomed to find that hearts, 
unfertilized by divine love, are too sterile for any 

wholesome human growth. 
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It is no use going into unprofitable details of the 
relations of “ the natural man” which poor George 
found himself suddenly forced to receive. There was 
one with whom George had held many a metaphysi¬ 
cal disquisition, and who had startled him by such 
views aa that “surely what are called sins are merely 
natural developments in certain persons, since almost 
every particular evil trait of humanity is found, as it 
were,' personified in some species of the animal 
world”—who believed “that the world was a vast 
bound to work remorselessly on from some 
uncertain beginning to some unknown end”—who 
held that “ prayer was a useless fiction, and free-will 
a mere chimera, whose nearest fact lay with those 
who knew they had none, and consciously surren¬ 
dered themselves to the despotism of their fate.” 

In a little money-matter with George this indivi¬ 
dual became involved in what looked awfully like a 
particular mean and base embezzlement, for which 
he could find no available defence except two lies 
and a dash of defiance. George let him go unpun¬ 
ished, except by a little suspense as to,whether 
“fate” destined him to a police-cell, and by the 
awfbl consciousness that there was at least one per¬ 
son in the world who knew the measure of his natural 
goodnessl 

Still, George comforted himself that he had never 
had the highest opinion of the stability of this indi¬ 
vidual. For one peculiarity of his enlightenment 
was that it had made “ hml-fellows-well-meet,” with 
some whom he secretly distrusted and more than half 
despised. 

But there was ooe who had been the very ideal of 
George's new spiritual world. He had not so much 
disputed the letter of religion, as insisted on its need- 
Umtm for those who walked in the spirit He had 
neglected Sabbath observances because he said all 
days should be Sabbaths. He had slighted God’s 
Bunhters, only because he said that all men should 
be priests unto God. Be had never kneeled to pray, 
hscauee “ every thought should*be a prayer.” His 
mfy doubt of Scriptural inspiration was his belief in 
the equal inspiration of many other books. He had 
■filed benignly on the grand doctrine of the atone- 
meat, because he regarded it as the “ artistic embodi¬ 
ment of that spirit of sacrifice which was the highest 
mentof life.” 

To this man there came a trial. Only a commer¬ 
cial difficulty, which he bad to reserve to meet, be¬ 
en* his delicate and liberal taste bad preferred 
nmptoous luxury to the “ low gratification of hoard¬ 
ing/’ And now he began to clutch at anything that 
might nve him. No matter what it might be, he 
he would grasp it—tear it np—if it would only check 
kb fin for a moment He who had despised “ penu¬ 
rious economy,” was not below claiming its results 
ben any trustful hands. A hundred broken hearts 
md bruised lives were to him as nothing compared 
vttk Us own broken fortune. He would take the 
trad and d am e from those that had earned it, theft 
he ml “his own” might enjoy the Dives' paradise of 
"fab* sumptuously” every day. Self-sacrifice was 


the good and beautiful thing for everybody but him¬ 
self! S 

George said nothing. Never one bitter woid passed 
between him and his former friend. The bitterness 
was too bitter to be borne in the mouth. The fallen 
idol was shivered in too many pieces to be touched. 
Bury the rubbish. 

It was just after this sad and silent burial that 
George sat one day in his office, blank and dreary. 
It seemed an empty world beneath an empty heaven. 

•“ If there was a God who cared personally for us, I 
think He would pity me,” George pondered. 

There was a rap on the door—a strange rap. No¬ 
body who came there knocked with a walking-stick. 
George’s heart gave a curious thump. 

“ Come in,” he said. 

There entered a man about thirty. A well-dressed, 
pleasant-looking man, with very blue eyes and a hu¬ 
morous mouth. 

“ You don’t know me, I see, Mr. Harvey,” be said. 
“But perhaps you'll recollect the name — James 
Murray. 

“I beg your pardon for coming here to bother 
you,” he went on, as George greeted him warmly, 
and drew up their chairs together before the fire. 
“ But I’ve never beer in London since we last parted, 
and Fve been reading you in the magazines, and I 
could not help wanting to say, ‘God bless you,' and 
how glad I am that you are in a way of doing good 
to plenty others as you did good to me.” 

“ Fm afraid I'don’t do much good to anybody else, 
if I did any to you,” said poor George, humbly. 

“No mistake about me,” responded James. “You 
know that I was as thoroughgoing a young black¬ 
guard as there can be in this city, for Fd never have 
gone of myself where I was likely to hear how to be 
anything else. There’s a way in which It wasn't you 
who did me any good, sir; because it is only God 
who can take the evil spirit out of a man and put in 
a new one—just as it's only God who can make the 
right medicine do good to a sick man. But the doc¬ 
tor that prescribed the physic, and the nurse that 
takes the sick man to the doctor are all in it, and they 
all deserve gratitude and love.” 

“ And you really are a different man to what you 
used to be?” George observed, rather dreamily. 

“God be praised I am, sir,” Murray answered de¬ 
voutly; “and I may say it, for it's not to my own 
glory, and its best sign is that while I wted not t* 
think myself a sinner, bnt jnst what was quite natural 
and like everybody else, now I know both what I 
was and what I am still, sir.” 

“And you are happy and doing well?” George 
asked. 

“ Yes, I married a nice, good little woman, and 
we've got a pretty baby, and Fm head man in Dash 
A Blank's printing-office, in Leeds, so we get along 
very fairly in our small way. Of’ course, it’s very 
different to yours nowadays, sir. But if ever you're 
passing a night in Leeds, you must put up with us. 
The bedroom is qice and comfortable, anil we can 

sleep on the parlor-sofa, as easy/is anything. It 
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would be a real treat to do it to accommodate you, 
air, and we'll be hurt if you don't prove it. Mary 
told me to say so, sir, and that she comes from the 
North, and is a fine hand at Peterborough cheese¬ 
cakes* I’d be a happy man to take you into my 
Sunday-school class, and say to them, ‘ Here’s a gen¬ 
tleman you’ve often heard about, that’s been my best 
earthly friend.’” 

“Have you ever met any doubters — religious 
doubters?” George asked, anxiously, but with a 
strong effort to appear unconcerned. 

“Dear, yes, sir, lots. Some of all kinds. Some 
that couldn’t believe, and some that wouldn’t; but 
the first sort mostly come round at last I’ve met 
people that didn't think there was a God, and people 
that didn’t think He troubled Himself with anything 
except the earth and the stare—folks who couldn't get 
further into the Bible than the first chapter of 
Genesis. I’ve seen people that don't think we want 
a Saviour. I can’t say I’ve ever been troubled with 
doubts myself. You see it was only likely that most 
of the Jews in Jerusalem should be exercised in their 
minds as to whether Jesus was the promised Messiah 
or not, but I don’t suppose the widow of Nain, or 
Jairus, or the man bom blind, had many doubts 
about it. They knew. So do L” 

George Harvey looked earnestly at his companion. 
The man seated at Christ’s feet, clothed and in his 
right mind, could not have been more unlike the 
raging lunatic among the tombs than was the decent, 
cheery, kindly artisan unlike the profligate, artful, 
reckless lad of fifteen years ago. One might as well 
assert that a barren field had become a fruitful gar¬ 
den, by some force of its own, as that such a change 
had been wrought without any exterior power. 
George knew by bitter experience that “nature” in 
itself has elements of decay, but not of restora¬ 
tion. 

He took James Murray home with him, and the 
good, simple-hearted man amused them all with the 
history of his old admiration for Mrs. Harvey, and 
his feeling that he should like to speak to her if he 
had a decent ceat. 

“ I never thought to be sitting supping with you,” 
he said. “Thaiwould have seemed too good. But 
God gives us a deal more than we-ask Him for. Did 
it ever strike you, Mr. Harvey, that we should he 
awful poor creatures, in soul and body, if He gave us 
nothing more than our prayers.” 

George sat in his room till late that night His 
soul felt like one v[ho ha* jcwt come out of a fever, 
weak and faint, not fit'fijip. strong meat, and feebly 
grateful to resign ityelf to a narrow ^ound and a 
shaded light, but yet thannkful to know that its 
ghastly horrors and terrors are over with its delirium, 
and ,tlmt it is still safe in a breezy world, where 
God’s sun is shining. . And into his silent heart it 
seemed to him that Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and said, “Peace be unto you. Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands: and reach hither 
thy hand and thrust it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing.” 


And on his knees George answered and said unto 
him, “ My Lord and my God.” 

Next Sabbath he took a class in a waterside 
ragged-school. 

(To he continued.) 


UNFORGOTTEN. 

»T ADA M. EIIKICOTT. 

“ T ~T EPT close is not forgotten,” 

JjL. Oh, loyal, loving heart, 

Prom sweets of home and kindred. 

Of love and friends apart. 

Though a stranger might not deem it. 
Though no eye the proof may see- - 
“ Kept close is not forgotten," 

They miss and pray for thee. 

“ Kept close is not forgotten," 

Oh, dweller with the dead, 

Though thy name we rarely mention. 
As our daily paths we tread; 

The heart turns to its treasures— 

How often none may tell— 

" Kept close is not forgotten," 

Thou art remembered i cell. 
u Kept alone is not forgotten," 

Oh, patient, toiling throng 
In field, or mart, or workshop. 

With pencil, pen, or song. 

AU ye who bravely labor. 

With purpose pare and high, 

“ Kept close is not forgotten," 

Your recompense draws nigh. 

God setteth all His jewels, * 

Yet never one may know 
The plaoe He wifi assign it. 

Or why He worketh so; 

Yet doubt we not, nor murmur. 
Whatever may befall— 

“ Kept dose is not forgotten," 

And He remembers all. 


Consecrated Ground— When MoliSre, the comic 
poet, died, the Archbishop of Paris would not Jet hia 
body be buried in consecrated ground. The king, 
being informed of this, sent for the archbishop, and 
expostulated with him about it; but finding the pre¬ 
late inflexibly obstinate, his majesty asked “how 
many feet deep the consecrated ground reached ? ” 
This question coming by surprise, the archbishop re¬ 
plied, “About eight.” “Well,” answered the king, 
“ I find there is no getting the better of your scruples; 
therefore, let his grave be dug twelve feet deep— 
that’s four below your consecrated ground—and let 
him be buried there.” 


Do the Good that Lira Next to Your Hand. 
—“ Never foil,” says Macdqnald, “ to do daily that 
good which lies next to your hand. Trust God to 
weave your little thread into the great web, though 
the pattern shows it not yet The grpnd harvest of 
the ages Bhall come te its reaping, and the day ah^l i 
broaden itself to a thousand years, and the thousand 
years shall show themselves as a perfect and finished 
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A WRITER in the New York Observer gives under 
the above caption the following sad story of an 
opium-eating friend. The habit of opium eat¬ 
ing is said by physicians to be gaining ground rapidly 
in this country among nearly all classes; and its 
effects upon mind and body becoming more and 
more generally disastrous. If any reader of this 
happens to be among those who are tampering with 
the drug, we trust the narrative given below will act 
as an effectual warning. 

I have a sad, strange story to tell. Did I say 
"strange?” Alas, I fear it will be but a recital of 
things familiar to some of my readers ; and it is in 
part for those few, hoping that it may warn and help, 
that I tell it. But rather I write to warn any who 
may be in danger of the bondage, concerning which 
is this true and mournful history, than from hope of 
benefiting those already enslaved. 

I have many times felt almost persuaded to write 
of what has been hid away in my memory for years; 
but as often have I shrunk from bringing forth to the 
public gaze the sorrows, the weakness, the struggles 
of one very dear to me, although facts, places and 
persons might be shrouded, as they will be, by .ficti¬ 
tious names. 

Of late so many facts and statistics have come to 
my notice of the alarming prevalence of the evil of 
which I write, among—I will not say especially —but 
asm among the more educated and refined in both 
city and country life, that I am constrained to break 
the long silence I have kept 
Says one writer: “ Opium is a corrosion and par¬ 
alysis of all the noblest forms of life. The man who 
voluntarily addicts himself to its use, would commit, 
in cutting his throat, a suicide only swifter and lees 
Ignoble. The habit is gaining ground among our 
profenional men, the operatives in our mills, our 
weary sewing women, our disappointed wives, our 
former liquor drinkers, our very day laborers, all 
our classes, from highest to lowest, are yearly 
facrating the consumption of the drug. The terri¬ 
ble demands made on modem brains, especially 
fa tills country, by our feverish competitive life, 
eomtftQte hourly temptations to its use as a seda¬ 
tive.” 

When lately I read the testimony of an eminent 
physician—“ I have known of more deaths from the 
useof opium in some of its forms, than from all forms 
of alcoholic drinks I felt Chat I might no longer 
fey from holding up what might prove as a beacon 
Bgbtto •ome whose feet were turning aside from that 
ThM|Nj anti which is one of the fruits of the Spirit 
ofQed, bringing them back to the way of sober nelf- 
frtiiL For this I write, for this I earnestly pray. 
Elt he given me to know in Heaven that one soul 


me, helped me, to tell the story, even though now it 
wrings my heart to write it. 

My first remembrances of Ellen Gordon picture 
her as a young, lovely woman, refined, educated, nnd 
gifted with no ordinary talent, possessing a rare 
dignity combined with a sweet graciousness of man¬ 
ner, that made her not only admired, bat beloved by 
ail who knew her. In a beautiful home, surrounded 
by loving children, and tenderly guarded and cared 
for by a devoted husband, she had all that earth 
could bestow of happiness. 

Nor did she rest in these thingp. Her loving, 
child-like spirit saw God in all; and I well remem¬ 
ber how I felt much as I were listening to an angel 
when she talked of the works of a loving Father, 
whether she recounted to me her impressions of 
Niagaia, or traced His love in the forming of a 
daisy, so clear was her vision of His power and love. 
I was much younger than she, yet she honored me 
with her love and friendship, and spoke to me with¬ 
out reserve—the more freely, she often said, because 
I was too young to criticise her enthusiasms. 

For some years we rarely met. Trials in her 
family, my own marriage, and our separate places of 
abode, rendered personal intercourse well nigh im¬ 
possible, and letter writing, with our respective family 
cares, was a difficult matter, and became very infre¬ 
quent. Yet the old love never died out 
I One evening, in the summer of I84-, my husband 
said to me at the tea-table: "James Matthews called 
at my office to-day.” 

“ Did he say anything of his sister Ellen ?” I in¬ 
quired. 

u Yes,” was his reply; “ Mrs. Gordon is in town, is 
at his house, much out of health. She is very de¬ 
sirous to see .you.” 

“ I shall not wait, I assure you,” I said, eagerly; 
“ why not go this evening?” 

u James said that he thought she would rather see 
you alone, as she is unwilling to see general com¬ 
pany ; and her best hours, that is when she is most 
herself^ are in the afternoon.” 

“Is she very ill, then, Paul?” I asked, a vague 
terror seizing me. “ What do you mean by saying 
* most herself/ Tell me all you know.” 

"James thought that you ought to know before 
you saw her, that yon might understand, and not be 
too greatly shocked by the change in her appearance. 
Mrs. Gordon is a victim to the terrible habit of opi¬ 
um eating: dying from its effects, he says, Tory 
rapidly. You will, I imagine, find her but a wreck 
of what she once jrofs of the woman you so loved and 
admired.” 

“ Loved and admired.” The words sounded to me 
like a death knell. • Was this indeed a thing of the 
past? Was the Ellen Gordon of my youth no longer 
anything but a beautiful memory? I could not be¬ 
lieve it; I could not realise the meaning of my hus- 
1 TJigiiizeaDy 


■ui keen kept, through God’s blessing on my weak 
•wfrj I shall forever praise Him that He permitted 
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band’s words. They pierced my soul with anguish, 
though they were spoken tenderly, as knowing the 
bitterness to me of their import. 1 had read the 
“ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and had gleaned 
some parts of Coleridge’s dark and sad history; had 
read how this fearful habit had wasted his frame, 
poisoned all the sources of enjoyment, dried up the 
fountains of natural kffection, and fastened upon him 
a load of mental agony that became daily more in¬ 
tolerable ; but I had never seen its effects, and there¬ 
fore only faintly realized them. I found it impossible 
to think of Ellen Gordon as such an one as He 
Quincey or Coleridge. 

The hours passed wearily enough until the time 
arrived indicated by Mr. Matthews as the most suit¬ 
able for my call. Ellen was expecting me. 

'How shall I describe my once lovely, cheerful 
friend? Seated in a large chair, rocking dreamily to 
and fro, with her head bowed, her hands moving 
restlessly upon her lap, and picking idly at her 
dress, she did not appear to notice my entrance until 
her daughter, touching her shoulder, said: “ Mamma, 
here is Mrs. Fenton.” She raised her head a little 
then, took my offered hand, held it for an instant, 
but with scarce a return of its pressure upon her 
own, and motioned me to sit down beside her; re¬ 
questing .her daughter to leave us together in tones 
that sounded like the echo of her dead voice—that 
voice I remembered as so clear and musical. 

We sat in silence for some minutes. I could not 
speak—she either could not or would not. As we 
thus sat, I noticed the changes In her whole appear¬ 
ance. The free I remembered as full and oval, was 
almost fleshless; the once bright eyes hollow and 
dull, wearing an inexpressibly mournful expression; 
the clear skin had become olive-colored, and was 
drawn tightly over the sharpened features, on which 
dwelt" a look of great mental anguish. The beautiful 
hair had lost its brightness, looking, not so much 
gray, as dead and lustreless. Her whole form was 
shrunken and bowed, and to the dignity and grace 
that fbrmerly characterized it, had succeeded an 
appearance of utter helplessness, of cowering appre¬ 
hension, as if some fearful danger threatened. I 
may not have noticed all this at once, but it was the 
impression carried away from that first visit 

At length she broke the silence, for my own lips 
were weakly closed, my tongue seemed chained. 

“ You find me altered, Sara.” 

“ Yes, my dear Ellen,” I replied; “ you have surely 
been very ill.” 

“ TT1!” she said, and paused—then, “ yes, if illness 
that may be called which is one lingering agony 
brought on and continued by one’s own free will.” 

“Your own free will, Ellen? That candot be— 
surely It is beyond your control 1 .” 

M They tell me it is not; they despise me because 
I cannot free myself from tty.ie bondage, and they will 
make you despise me.” 

“That is impossible, for I believe In you too 
thoroughly. If T could only help you.” 

“ I am beyond help; even my physicians tell me 


that—though they need not, I feel it too surely. But 
you will believe in me no longer, Sara, when you 
know alt” 

Then she poured out in one resistless tide of saddest 
eloquence, oi which I can give but a faint shadowing, 
the story of her struggles and her despair. It would 
consume too much space to write this conversation, or 
those that succeeded it, fully as I can recall them; 
therefore I shall endeavor to give in brief outline all 
the sad history related to me from time to time dur¬ 
ing these, my last interviews, with my dear 
friend. 

In 18S-, about ten years before the date of our re¬ 
newed intercourse, she suffered fearfully from nervous 
disease, causing almost sleepless nights for a long 
peripd, a.state of health brought on no doubt by ex¬ 
treme debility. Living in the country, several miles 
from any town, or from any medical practitioner, she 
struggled hard against the suffering and the increas¬ 
ing weakness it entailed, using such simple remedies 
' as were recommended by friends, but without obtain¬ 
ing relief. At last her husband insisted upon calling 
in the aid of a physician, who immediately prescribed 
the use of opium in the form of morphia. This acted 
like magic, subduing the pain and giving her, even 
on the first night of its use, refreshing slumber, which 
she considered a boon to be thankful to God for, not¬ 
withstanding the succeeding nausea of the morning. 

After a time the opium beeame indispensable. The 
agony of pain, the weary nights returned, and her 
physician ordered from time to time an increase of 
the dose, never warning her or her friends of the dan¬ 
ger of continuing its use, or the importance of leaving 
it off as soon as practicable. When the physician 
ceased his visits the remedy was still at hand, and as 
the usual dose lost its power to quiet her nerves, she 
went on increasing it, until she, as well as her hus¬ 
band, became alarmed at the large quantity qecessaiy 
to produce the desired effect I never knew the 
amount of the dose reached, but suppose it to have 
been very large. I do not believe—indeed I am very 
sure—it was never taken from any craving for ex* 
citement, nor from any love for the taste of the 
drug, which ever remained exceedingly distasteful 
to her. 

Her eyes were opened to her danger by what she 
thought a casual and inadvertent remark from a friend 
though, I think more probably dropped purposely in 
her presence, and she made an attempt to abandon its 
use. For awhile hopefully; for a gradual diminution of 
the dose seemed to exert no unfavorable effect. But 
on its entire disuse, days of intolerable pain and sleep¬ 
less nights of fearful agony ensued. Again the phy¬ 
sician was summoned, and by his advice she resumed 
the use of the poisonous drug, finding it necessary to 
take larger doses than before. He expressed sur¬ 
prise at the continued use, and at the large quantities 
taken. . , 

Whose was the sin ? If Hr.-had not made 

the opium disease his study, being a regularly edu¬ 
cated physician, he must have known the danger of 
a continued use of the drug, and his consequent 
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duty to guard against its abuse in all eases where he 
feh called upon to prescribe it If it was his igno- 
ranee, was it not in his case sinful ignorance ? 

“I have tried,” die said to me one day in despair¬ 
ing tones, when I spoke to her of the possibility of 
deliverance, “ I have tried again and again, but - the 

■offering has been too fearful. Dr.-told me that 

fcorffcl consequences would follow, that my nerves 
were to shattered, that I would probably die in the 
attempt; or what seemed more terrible still, would 
become insane. My appetite foiled entirely, intense 
neuralgic pain seised me in every part. The slightest 
exertion of mind or body was impossible to me. I 
was sunk in the Slough of Despond. It was useless. I 
know, Sara, yon will think me weak; I despised my- 
but I went back. Even my husband, though his 
foce was like the image of desphir when he said it, 
told me it was useless.” 

"Since then, Ellen7” 

"Since then I have not tried, but have taken my 
dose morning and evening, though I loathe it, and 
loathe myself for taking it; but I cannot live without 
it, and I do not dare to die. I know that either way 
1 most die ere long, for I feel that the poison is des¬ 
troying me. My heart seems breaking with misery, 
and yea it will not break. 1 long for death to deliver 
me, and yet I fear it with an awful terror. The ease 
and qmiet which the poison once gave me, no amount 
will procore for me now; I only take it to live. I 
onaot save myself: O, that I could warn others l” 
******** 

Some three* yean previous to the time of which I 
write, her loving, patient husband died, taken from 
her suddenly under very trying circumstances. The 
opium had lost its power long before to excite or to 
quiet her nerves, but in no wise was she released 
from its bondage. She was compelled to take it to 
keep the very current of life, miserable as it was, from 
Meting to flow. 

The story of her husband’s death was tM without 
a tsar; hers were dry eyes that eottld not weep, and 
tin seemed to wonder calmly that mine should over¬ 
flow, as they did occasionally at thbir recital, Spite of 
afl my efforts. His loving forbearance and patience 
was not succeeded in any wme by the son and daugb- 
tm to whom he committed the care of their mother, 
the wife of his youth, still tenderly beloved, though 
m changed. They could not sympathise in what 
they considered blameable weakness, and treated 
their only surviving parent with little respect and 
tenderness—let us hope without intending to do so. 

They had not the courage to refuse to supply her 
with the poison, fearing the consequences of sudden 
wrmi gradual discontinuance; nor the frrmnedf to 
mrirt upon no augmentation of the dese, as their 
fcher had done for a keg time. Yet they believed 
that "if mother would only exert herself to try to 
muqs m the habit, she might get over it.” This they 
■•h no scruple of saying toothers, in and out of her 
pfttmee, and though she heard it unmoved appa*- 
motitjr, yet I do not doubt that it went “ sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth” te her heart, dulled as were its 


perceptions mid its capabilities of feeling. It was to 
this she alluded in our first interview, and I was soon 
made sensible of her meaning by the cold, sneering 
remarks of her daughter, who treated her with a sort 
of contemptuous patronage, that often stirred my 
wrath, though I deemed it wise to control it 

Could she have forgotten all the love, all the 
teachings, all the blessingB of her childhood, that she 
could Uhu* requite so coldly, so impatiently, that 
once tender, patient, unwearied mother-love? And 
yet I can see that from their standpoint it must have 
been very difficult for her children to comprehend 
how one who on all other matters seemed perfectly 
sane, and whom they had always been accustomed to 
regard as possessing an unusual share of decision and 
mental power, should not be able to free herself from 
the chains of such a habit. Tfyey did not know how 
utterly it destroys the power of the will. T^e riill 
may indeed prevent the forging of the chains,,hfltit 
rarely has power to enable tfye enslaved victim to 
break them. But they are now where all is made 
plain, and if the children have seen and regretted 
their lack of duty, .the mother has forgiven apd still 
loves on. 

I never saw my friend in a natural state of cheer¬ 
fulness during all these days, though I was with her 
frequently. Onoe or twice there was an attempt at 
gayety, but it was only like the faint mocking of the 
gentle humor, the flashing, genial wit of former days. 
The same stony calm, the icy despair which met me 
on my first visit, was her habitual state. I parted from 
her with a sinking heart, anguish thrilled me from 
head to foot; to leave her thus seemed more than I 
could bear, for I knew it was our last parting on 
earth. ***** 

An impenetrable veil was drawn by her children 
over the last d&yB of her life—happily they were but 
few after our parting. I could learn nothing save 
that “ she remained much as when I saw her.” I 
know not if she saw The Deliverer before her 
eye* closed upon earthly scenes, but I believe that 
He came at the last and brake her chains, leading 
her captivity captive, and restoring her to the liberty 
with which He m&kpt His people free. 

God forbid th# I should excuse or extenuate sin; 
but to the sinner let us be merciful, even as was our 
blessed Master while upon the earth, merciful as He 
is now: and has He not left us an example that we 
may walk in His steps? 

I have said I had little hope to influence those in 
whom the habit waa confirmed, but yet I do believe 
that even such may, if they have any power of ihe 
will left, emancipate themselves.’ Much and pro¬ 
tracted suffering must doubless be encountered; but, 
in the words of another, “ it is a choice between two 
evils. If he abandons opium, he must count upon 
much suffering of body, many sleepless nights, a dis¬ 
ordered nervous system, and, at times, great prostra¬ 
tion of strength., If he continues the habit, there 
remains, as long as life larts, the irresolute will, the 
bodily languor, the ever-present sense of hopeless, 
helplem ruin. The opium eater must take his choice 
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between the two. On the one hand is hope, con¬ 
tinually brightening the future; on the other is the 
inconceivable wretchedness of one from whom hope 
has forever fled.” 

“ The medical profession are not agreed as to the 
treatment of this opium disease.” Are they not su¬ 
pine and careless about the matter? How is it less 
dangerous than aloohol! And yet they, or mariy of 
them, fear to prescribe aloohol in cases where they 
see it to be the only remedy. But this insidious) 


serpent-like drag, is permitted too often by the medi¬ 
cal attendants to wind its crushing folds around its 
victim, all unwarned of evil, till writhing in its 
grasp, he awakes to find his efforts unavailing to 
deliver him from the cruet fangs which have entered 
into his soul. 

“ O, that I could warn others,” was Ellen Gordon’s 
oft-repeated cry—a cry that has come from many 
another captive, agonised heart Will others hoed 
the warning? 


THE CHASSEUR ANTS. 


BY C. 


A LADY who had been living for some months 
in the West Indies, gives the following account 
of the Chasseur ants, and remarks that many 
disagreeable looking insects perform important uses 
in the economy of nature, which are not generally 
known, and which she should not have been an eye 
witness of, had it not been for her residence at Laurel 
Hill, Trinidad. 

She says, my attention was arrested one morning 
by a number of small blackbirds, such as I had not 
seen before, on a Calabash tree near the kitchen. I 
inquired of my colored girl, what could be the cause 
of the appearance of so many of these blackbirds. 
She said, “ Misses, dem be a sign of the blessing of 
God; dey are not the blessing, but only de sign, as 
we say, of God’s blessing. Misses, you’ll see afore 
noontime, how de ants will come and clear de homes.” 
I thought it some superstitious idea of the girl’s, and 
paid no attention to it, until about two hours after, 
when there were an uncommon number of Chasseur 
ants crawling on the floor of the room. My children 
were so annoyed by them that they Seated themselves 
On a table. They did not crawl on my clothes, but I 
was surrounded by them, and soon they covered the 
walls of the room. Thinking I would take the chil¬ 
dren into an adjoining room, separated only by a few 
ste^s from the one we were in, I found that not only 
the floor and walls, but the roof was covered with the 
ants. The open rafters of a West India house at all 
times afford shelter to a numerous tribe of insects, 
with many cockroaches, now their destruction was 
certain. The ants ascended as if trained to battle, 
and threw down the roaches and other insects to their 
comrades on the floor, who by their united efforts 
dragged them away with great rapidity. The ants 
did not stop to devour their prdy, but conveyed all to 
their storehouse. 

The jack-spaniard is the wasp of the West Indies; 
it is twice as large as the common wasp and its sting 
is more painful. It builds Its nest in trees, and old 
houses, and sometimes in the rafters of a room. They 
were not such easy prey, for they used their wings, 
but not one of them was left; the moment they at¬ 
tempted to rest on the window or any place they were 
caught by the ants. Two of them alighted on the 
dress of one of my children. I entreated her to sit 


still and remain quiet. In an almost inconceivable 
short space of time the ants had possession of the two 
jack-Spaniards, and dragging off the wasps, they had 
done the child no harm. If one of the ants had been 
stepped on, or in any way injured, we should have 
been summarily punished. I opened a large chest of 
linens, which had been much infested, for I wished 
to take every advantage of such able hunters. The 
ants were already inside. I pulled out the linens on 
the floor, and with them hundreds of roaches not one 
of which escaped. After destroying the insects, the 
ants commenced an attack upon the rats and mice, 
and strange as it may appear, they were no match for 
their apparently insignificant foes. They surrounded 
them as they had done the insect tribe, covered them 
over, and dragged them off, with a celerity and union 
of strength, that no one who has not watched such a 
scene can comprehend. It was about ten when the 
ants first appeared, and at two the houses were cleared. 
Then the negro huts were cleared in the same way, 
and by five in the afternoon the whole was over. 

The grass round the house was now full of the ants, 
and the blackbirds, which had been in the trees all 
day, darted down among them, and destroyed thou¬ 
sands of them, before they could make good their* re¬ 
treat No such blackbirds were to be seen before or 
after that day, and the negros assured me that they 
never were seen but at such times. If every one was 
to love and perform the use that they were designed 
and best fitted for, as well as some insects do, there 
would be very few idlers or beggars to be met with. 
And all who o the best they can, in the position in 
which they are, and wish to do the will of Him, who 
made ail for use, will not have lived in vain, in thi# 
busy world. 

DuMStXBtf, New Jersey. 


Money, says Colton, is the most envied, but the 
least enjoyed; while health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least eirvSed; and this superiority of the latter is 
still more obvious when we* reflect, that the poorest 
man would not part with his health for money, but 
that the rich would gladly part with their money for 
health. 


Many a one has kissed the trouble at parting |h*t 


he met with trembling, 

n igirlzed by 


GoogI 
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THE COTTAGE AT LONG BRANCH. 

BY VIRGINIA P. TOWN8END. 


r ? you had gone to Long Branch last summer and 
driven out on Ocean Avenue, past the great hotels 
with their gay, crowded, picturesque life,.past the 
beautiful cottages, whose varied and graoeful designs 
give an indescribable poetic charm and sentiment to 
the whole landscape—if you had driven far up the 
long avenue with the soft laughters of the out-going 
tide, making a pleasant murmurous air among your 
thoughts, you would have reached at laity on the side 
nearest the sea, a simple brown cottage. It stood far 
back from the road, with winding walks and clumps 
of shrubberies in frank There was nothing in this 
cottage to strike you on first sight, it stood there in 
its quiet browns, conspicuous for plainness among its 
more pretentious neighbors. A two-story oottage sur¬ 
mounted by a French •roof; all around it ran cool, 
deep upper and lower verandas, in whose delicious 
shade one could sit all day and hear the sounds of the 
sea. Indeed, the longer you looked at this cottage 
the more, it seems to me, you would become pene¬ 
trated with a sense of its quiet home-atmosphere and 
comfort. That was all ? 

Not quite all, as you will see. There was a flag- 
ttsff run up from the roof with the dear old stars and 
ttripes waving proudly in the sea winds, and the 
foreign ships, outward bound, or coming into port, 
when they passed by, would salute this cottage, firing 
and lowering their lags, and all day long there would 
bs eager, curious faces leasing out of the elegant car¬ 
riages which swept bade and forth on the gay drive 
and you would have the secret of the lowering of flags 
and the firing, and all the eager curiosity, when 
aemebody glancing toward the plain brown cottage 
with the deep verandas would say simply:“President 
Gobi lives there.” 

And because he is to be this far the next four 
yarn; because you have just declared it too with a 
bad heartiness of utterance which has shaken the 
bad; because a certain natural curiosity always at¬ 
taches itself to the family and daily living of the 
hmd of the nation, I have concluded to tell you about 
mm glimpses which I had into the home-life of the 
Ptaident’s household last summer. 

This was the way it happened. The friend whose 
past I was at Long Branch was the friend of the 
President, his tenant also. 

Ob the opposite tide of the avenue, and almost 
hang his own. General Grant had erected a pleasant, 
ipmietas cottage, intended sooner or later for his owi 

Xy friend, the kindest and most generous of 
hn% had taken this cottage for the summer; so it 
mnm to pass that the President was also our land- 

bed! 

There are days which lie in all our memories as 
tagb we had heard “ The herns of elUand faintly 
Usming” through them. Such a day is that first one 


I passed at Long Branch. It was just after July’s 
fiery sword had swept over the great city, and reaped 
its terrible harvest of death. 

Going out from days which had walled us up in 
their midsummer heats, into the coolness and quiet 
and delicious sea-breezes of Long Branch, was like 
entering another world. I seem to see it all as I saw 
it from my window that first morning—the ships 
coming and going in the distant horizon like “ sheeted 
phantoms,” the sunlight glimmering among the sails 
—the long stretch of gray, unbroken beach, and, 
greatest of all, the old ocean with the splendor of its 
rising and falling tides; the glittering sweep and re¬ 
treat of the surf on the sands, and the shout of the 
waves that was like the chorus of an army returning 
from victory. 

All these things make that first day at Long Branch 
seem to me unlike most of the other days of my life. 

General Grant was to leave Long Branch on the 
following day for a tour among the Northern Lakes: 
so it had been arranged that I should meet him in¬ 
formally that evening, and a little after dusk we went 
over to the brown cottage through the shrubberies 
and the winding walks, my friend, with his pretty 
wife, and myself, 

The President and Mrs. Grant were just rising 
from the*table as we entered. After the usual intro¬ 
ductions were over, and before we had had a fair 
chance to look in each other’s faces we went out on 
the pi am, and the stars were overhead, and the surf 
played among the sands below, and its voices 
softly up to us like the hymns of worshippers. 

There was no oooppany st that time and the Gene¬ 
ral took a ehair at my side. Perhaps we talked a 
little at first, perhaps we did not. Sitting there my 
thoughts went back over half a dozen years to a scene 
and place very unlike this one. 

I was onoe more in a quiet village a few miles 
from Boston. The tender April sunshine shone in at 
the windows, the toft south wind was whispering 
among the flush of rock-maples, and the delicate 
green of the budding oaks. 

Nothing broke the glad stillness but that soft ripple 
of winds, or a robin song pouring into the golden 
heart of that April afternoon. Then, of a sudden, I 
heard a voice; It came up the stairs with one throb 
of eestacy like the flash of a bugle. This was what it 
said: “ Grant is in Richmond. The war is ended 1 ” 

All over the land amid the thrill of leaves and the 
songs of binds, other voices were saying these words 
that spring afternoon—north and south, east and 
west, they were saying them—mothers and wives, 
sisters and daughters as they will never say any 
words again. 

“ No more battle-fields, no more weary marches, 
no more heart-aches, nor wrench of partings; no more 
broken homes, nor colamns of “wounded” and 
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“ dead ” in the papers. For those four long terrible 
years, how we had waited and hungered for these 
words; and now they came flashing and singing into 
the heart of the April afternoon. “ The land is 
saved 1 The war is ended I” 

And the sun went down, and the moon came up 
that night, and looked down over the quiet New 
England town, as though she, too, knew all about it, 
and was glad, and the bells of Woburn, coming softly 
through the distance, told the same story to another 
tune. 

“ I wanted to thank you then, so far as words 
could,” I said. I have wanted to thank you all 
these years, and the time has only oome for me to do 
it to night.” » 

The General laughed a quiet, half-deprecatory 
laugh. “Oh,” he replied, “whatever I may have 
done it is likely some other man would have done all 
just as well. Somebody is always raised up for the 
necessary work, you know.” 

“ But who would have done yours, General ?” 

“ Thomas, or Sherman, or Sheridan, perhaps.” 

The manner, even more than the.words struck me. 
There was such an evident desire to appropriate no 
large honor or glory to himself. It was simply, 
“ Somebody eke might have done it as well.” It 
seamed to me that there was something morally sub¬ 
lime in that answer; but I am sure Grant himself 
never thought sow 

Indeed, the modesty, the total lack of anything 
like self-assertion in the man impressed me during 
our whole talk. I had heard him described as cold 
and reticent. I found him quite the reverse, while 
he listened with his shrewd, courteous attention, he 
was always ready and able to sustain his. fall share 
in the conversation. 

He has not, of course, an imaginative or ideal tem¬ 
perament; his genius is of the practical, organising. 
kind. He has a wonderful memory 4sr facta and 
details, and if yours is of the dip-shod order, he will 
be likely, in his quiet, straightforward way, to put you 
right in any small matter of dates or names where 
you may be at fault. 

We are accustomed to think of Grant, as a men of 
iron nerve, and almost superhuman physical powers, 
with about as much practical knowledge of pain 
and weariness as the old heroes and demigods of my¬ 
thology. I learned during the course of the talk, 
that he had, all his life, been the victim of more or 
less frequent and distressing forma of headache. To 
those who are his fellow sufferers, that fact will seem 
a great deal, establishing a kiudof bond of sympathy 
between hint and them. He stated, however, as a 
curious foot, that the war seemed to have cured that 
malady. He had but one attack during the cam- 
P«gn. 

At last other company came in, and Mrs. Grant 
made a place for me by her side. , , 

There is one question which a woman always asks 
about a President, and whioh, while it seems of vital : 
importance to her, is the last that occurs to a man, 
and this question is “Whatkind of wife has he?” 


It is not a question of mere idle curiosity. The wo¬ 
man who is the wife of our President, is to be for one 
or two “politicalOlympiads” the lady of the nation, 
the representative of American womanhood. Can it 
be to us, for a moment, a matter of indifference what 
manner of woman the wife of our President is? 

We do not ask that she be beautiful, or graceful, or 
highly .accomplished. Many women are all this who 
are no honor to their sex; but wo do desire that the 
wife of our President shall be a woman we shall not 
blush for; a woman with dignity of character and 
tenderness of heart, possessed, too, of quiet good sense 
and tact, and representing in the high place where 
she abmds,all that is true and lovely and of good 
report in American womanhood. 

With this feeling I took my place by Mrs. Grant’s 
side that evening, a good.deal prejudiced, I confess, 
by some antecedent circumstances in her favor. In 
a few minutes we were talking much as though we 
had known each other all our lives. There is a 
quiet, unaffected simplicity about Mrs. Grant which 
strikes one on a first interview. Bhe has a pleasant 
voice, with a little feminine lisp along the sybill&nts. 
She impressed me as a genuine, warm-hearted home 
woman, with quick sympathies and enthusiasm. 
There was something almost touching in her evident 
devotion to her husband, in her absolute faith in 
him. It was sufficiently apparent that he filled the 
wife’s heart and bounded her horizon, whether she 
called him, half-uncouaciously, “ Ulyss ’’—and I won¬ 
dered whether that was the name with which, long 
ago, he had wooed the warm-hearted western girl—or 
“ Mr. Grant,” or occasionally “the General.” 

She talked about her girlhood, and her life during 
the war, and hex home at Washington, aud I listened 
to the pleasant voice, with its little twinkling lisp 
along the sybillants, and the soft laughters pf the 
waves on the beach below rippling among her words, 
and I mid tp myself “ Here is a woman to whom a 
little child might go in its sobbing grief^ and be sore 
of soothing and pity.” 

Mrs. Grant’s talk showed me some pretty little 
cabinet pictures of her. home at Washington, which I 
am afraid I shall spoil if I attempt to reproduce them 
here. 

She spoke of her attempts to make a real home* 
lift? in some corner of the great house at Washington. 
“Nelly,” the name of the little girl, that night, far 
across the sea, was always slipping into the talk—* you 
saw fthe was the central figure of the household— 
“ Nelly plays, and so do I, a little, and during the 
winter evenings when there are no receptions, we 
gather into one of the smaller rooms, and have a 
quiet, cosey time, just as though we were at hom^ 
and a few friends had dropped in to see us. 

One saw it all through her word^ the quiet home- 
picture, the girl midway in her teens, with her bright 
ypung fapp bending over the piano; the mother look¬ 
ing on, with her pleased eyes, the boys clustering 
around, and tfre lights shining pver the pleasant 
home-scene, just as they had shone softly long ago on 
another home-scene in the quiet western town, before 
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the war came and swept away a great many people 
from their homes, and among them—Grant from 
Galena. 

Bat the pleasant summer evening with its stars 
overhead, and its soft rash and retreat of the surf 
along the beach, was over at last; an evening so quiet 
aod homelike that I oouM scarcely believe at that 
ray time men were in the thick and strife of another 
election, and that the quiet man who used to sit 
every morning in a corner of the piazza, listening to 
what the waves had to say to him, was in everybody's 
thought and on everybody’s tongue. 

The next morning the President and his family 
left Long Branch, but Mrs; Grant had kindly given 
orders that I should have the entree of the house, so 
one day I went over and was marshalled by the 
housekeeper, “from turret to foundation atone,” 
although in inverted order. The interior in its 
ample appointments corresponded with the eut- 
dda 

The rooms were finished in woods, black and oak 
color I think, and the furniture, dark and simple, was 
always in good taste. 

Bat the homelike air pervaded everything. It 
vm jam a place to rest and dream in. I wandered 
from room to room, and everywhere the same sense 
of rot, ease and comfort followed me. 

In the parlor were pictures and books, and the 
library that opened out of it had a fine portrait or 
two of the General’s staff looking down benignantly 
on the writing-table, where the President spent more 
or lets of every day. 

It was just the ideal of a simple, quiet home by (he 
ms. It seemed as though the world’s loud rivalries 
and strifes could never find its way into that delicious 
repesa 

| Ike housekeeper, 4m>> seemed the kindest, most 
| unpretentious sotil iff the world. She had been with 

tbe family for several years, and her affectionate loy¬ 
alty was quite touching. Her talk, too, gave me a 
gw*t many fresh, vivid glimpses into the family 
fife 

Bar admiration of Mrs. Grant as wife and mother, 

I ai woman in short, was unbounded. I remember 
oeehutance she related to me as illustrating Mta. 
Graffs natural avoidance of display, and her wish to 
**ve the Government all unnecessary expense. 

When she first entered the White House as its 
unstress, she found the furniture, much of it, in a 
| dreadfully shabby and dilapidated condition. I gup- 
it always is after going through its four years’ 
*«r andtear. 

Mra. Grant, however, "patriotically resolved that 
& would spare the Government any additional ex- 
(aueof famishing for the next Olympiad. She went 
b wk, and apt others at it, directing and supervis¬ 
ing. We aU t fanow qrhata tasteful, energetic woman 
wa accomplish in thia line. All the shabby old 
fanftura was rejuvenated with bright, fresh damasks 
I saps and coven of that sort. 

I aspect Mtb. Grails experience in her Western 
bernt may have served her at tbe White House. At 


any rate the old furniture, with the new covers did 
duty for nearly four years, and when, at last, it became 
absolutely necessary to refurnish some apartments, 
Mrs. Grant said quietly to her housekeeper, “The old 
furniture has done well enough for us, and we may 
have another President next spring, and if we do, the 
new things wilt be just the thing for him I” 

Saying this, she never suspected it would get- into 
print, and if she should ever chance to read it here, 
I almost feel as though I wanted to be at hand, to 
ask her forgiveness for telling the story which yet 
was too good to be lost. 

“Ydu must see Nelly’s room,” said the house¬ 
keeper. Indeed, tbe little, liquid dissyllable had 
been slipping in and out of all the talk, just as it had 
that first evening. It was evident the family pride 
and tenderness centred around that young girl who 
was eoming far across the seas in a month or two, to 
the hearts who wfere waiting with hungry eagerness 
to receive her. 

I could not help thinking of her with a kind of 
tenderness that had a touch of pathos in it, the object 
of so much cherishing love and care, and hoping that 
she inherited the native kindliness of her mother’s 
heart. 

“ Nothing is changed in Nelly’s room. We keep 
everything just as she left it when she went away,” 
said the housekeeper, as she opened the door and 
led me into the room, almost as though it were a 
sanctuary. 

It was a simply famished, pleasant chamber, such 
as any young girl might nestle in. All around her 
at Long Branch were far more sumptuous chambers 
than Ibis which sheltered the President’s daughter. 
There were little pictures and ornaments all about 
tbe room, none of them expensive; some, indeed, 
might have < adorned the play-house of a child, yet 
the young girl across the sea had evidently treasured 
them all. The whole room gave me a pleasant im¬ 
pression of its owner’s* fresh girlishness and sim¬ 
plicity. The world had not spoiled her then, it 
seemed. 

“ She is so fond of the sea,” said the housekeeper, 
bringing up one little reminiscence after another, in 
order to make the household daughter clear and 
vivid to me. 

“ When tbe new cottage was finished we talked of 
goifig into it, but Nelly said: * No, I like the old 
house best* I can run down tbe bank and plunge 
into the surf whenever I want to. Don’t let us leave 
the sea.’” 

And so they stayed. And at last when the house 
had been all gone over, I went out on the veranda, 
and stood there awhile, in the pleasant midsummer 
morning. There was nothing to break the beautiful 
Stillness, but the sound of the waves as they oame 
roaring and sweeping in like a vast company of 
glittering chariots upon the beach. Occasionally a 
great, white seargull circled, with alow grace through 
the air. Tbe ocean lay in its wide, still splendor all 
around me. 

I thought of all the stri fe and tumult, tbe struggle 
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for place and office, the shouting crowds, the proces¬ 
sions and pageants which were filling the summer 
air and shaking the souls of men; and there was that 
peaceful sky overhead, and the great ocean below, 
and the stately ships coming and going softly with 
the sunlight on their sails. 

What a commentary this was on all the struggle 
and raging outside. And the eyes of the whole 
nation were turned on that quiet brown house, in 
whose veranda I was standing that midsummer morn¬ 
ing, listening to the clear bugle of the winds, and the 
deep bass of the sea. 

- It was hard to go away. I promised the house¬ 
keeper—I promised myself to come again every day, 
and sit there in the cool shadows and hear the psalm 
of the surf; but the cottage across the avenue had its 
own alluring programmes, the walks on the beach, 
the watching the sea-bathers swinging in the surf, 
the searching for rare treasures of pebbles in the 
sand, and all the rides and rambles which make 
Long Branch the attractive place, it is to those who 
go there to enjoy its splendid sea views, its soft land¬ 
scapes as nature spreads them, not to plunge into 
its Vanity Fair of display and dress and dissipa¬ 
tion. 

So that first morning and 'evening at the President’s 
were the last, for I never sat again in the deep upper 
veranda and watched the sails with the sunlight on 
them, and listened to the psalm of the sea. 

It seems to me I cannot better close these little 
glimpses into the household life of the nation’s soldier 
and Prendent, than by repeating a little speech of 
liis housekeeper, which quaint and homely as it was 
fairly illustrated her idea of the heart and character 
of the man. “ General Grant is so thoroughly kind- | 
hearted, that I do believe if a cross dog waa barking, 
he wouldn’t stop him, unless he was afraid the crea¬ 
ture would do some barm to somebody.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND DEBT. 

E know a family consisting of father, mother, 
four daughters and one son. The father is a 
superior watch repairer, has a shop of his own, and 
earns, with the assistance of an apprentice, about four 
thousand dollars a year. He is most devoted to busi¬ 
ness and free from all expensive indulgences. 

We do not know a man more harassed by debts 
and poverty. Whatever stock he may have on hand 
must always be in the name of a friend, or his credi¬ 
tors would soon dispose of it. 

The way in which those four thousand dollars dis¬ 
appear we desire to give the reader, with tome re¬ 
flections thereupon. 

House-rent, $600; shop-rent, $860; gas and coal, 
$175; dress for self and wife, $150; spending-money 
for fifteen-year-old son, $100; allowance for each 
daughter, $350; two servants, $190; food, $1000; 
extras, say, $500. This, altogether, amounts to about 
^4500; so our good friend F runs behindhand about 
$500 per year. These accumulating debts make his 
life a constant humiliating struggle* He mid recently 


that but for his helpless family he would gladly take 
refuge in the grave. 

Now, as our friend will read this, we shall take the 
liberty to my a few plain things, which we sincerely 
hope may help him out of debt and Jnto a more com¬ 
fortable frame of mind. 

We shall presume that to-day you owe $1500, and 
shall likewise presume that you would make almost 
•any sacrifice to rid yourself of Mid debt. 

We shall not advise you to work harder yourself^ 
for you already go quite beyond your endurance. 

First, discharge your servants, and let your wife 
and daughters cook and make the beds. This will 
save you, in salary, board and waste, at least $500. 
A good beginning, you see. 

Next, reduce your daughters’ drew expenses to 
$150, which will save $400. If you or your daugh¬ 
ters think a plainer wardrobe will make them leas 
respectable, you are all very much mistaken. They 
are not half so widely known as your debts, and 
every new and rteh addition to their dress excites 
anything but admiration. We know several young 
men who admire your girls, but are deterred from 
vsiting them because of the foots we have mentioned. 
The reduction we have sugges te d in their wardrobe 
would add more to public esteem and popularity 
among all classes than anything else we can think o£ 

Then stop the hundred dollars which your son ex¬ 
pends every year for Began and ice-cream, and take 
him into your shop in the place of your apprentice. 
Here you will save at lease $400 more. 

And, finally, reduce your table expenses to $500, 
which will be infinitely better for all. If you leave 
off the pies, cakes and puddings, yon will have better 
digestion and finer complexions. If you live oa 
plain, coarse food, you will all have sweeter breath, 
whiter teeth, finer skins and lo n ger life, and, what is 
not unimportant with you, save $500 per year. 

If you will run your eye over these several items, 
you will find the aggregate $1800. This will soon 
make you a rich man. 

Allow us, dear friend, to say that you will never 
know a happy, manly hour until you have done 
something like this. And we trust your daughters 
will not be offended if we my that any objection they 
may urge to this retrenchment will discover a lack of 
decency and honor, which in a woman is perfectly 
shocking.—Dr. Dio Lewi* To-Day, 


MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 

W HAT’S the use of always fretting 
Over ills that ean’t be eared ? 
Wbat’s the use of finding fault with 
What we know mast he endured ? 
Does it make onr burdens lighter 
If we grumble ’neath their load? 
Does it make life’s pathway smoother 
If we fret about the rrtsd ?- 1 
Better nee oar time, than 11)1 It 
Full of signs and vain regrets 
Over seme imagined blunder— . 

As does he who aiveja frets. 
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THE SEEP,ENT AS A SYMBOL. 


FROM “ RENDEIX’S AWTEDILUVIAK HISTORY.” 


are few feds better attended by historical 
I evidence, than that the serpent has, by all the 
A nations of antiqaity, been regarded and em¬ 
ployed symbolically. It is conspicuous in their his¬ 
tory, it stands eat in their fables, and it is risible in 
their religion. Herodotus informs us that it was 
sacred at Thebes; and the hieroglyphics which have 
been brought to light in our own times, abundantly 
them that it must hare been used in an emblemati¬ 
cal way, among the ancient Egyptians. Bryant,*also 
asserts, that in the first ages, the serpent was exten¬ 
sively introduced into all the mysteries that were 
celebrated; and that, wheresoever the Ammonians 
found any places of worship, there was generally some 
story of a serpent. There was a legend about it at 
Thebes, at Oolchis, and Delphi. Even the Athenians 
had a tradition that the chief guardian of their Acro¬ 
polis was a serpent. 

It is sometimes presented under a varitety of ideal 
form e , nor is it uncommon to find it represented with 
a human head. It is impossibly rationally to con¬ 
template these circumstances, and doubt that the ser¬ 
pent sustained some symbolical character, r 

The feet? at once suggest, that such must have been 
the design of the serpent, said to have been more 
•abde than any beast Of the field; end here we raise 
the question, of what was it significant? The vari- 
oos nations, by whom it was symbolically need, do 
net appear to have viewed it under the same aspect. 
Uniformity of idea in this respect, would not long 
oonthme, after that knowledge had perished, which 
originally directed its selection for a symbolical pur¬ 
pose, and when men were left, with no ether guide 
tbsa a fallen fancy, and no sounder principle than 
caprice, to conduct them in the profound matters of 
religion and its objects. The serpent is said to have 
been worshipped, from the circumstance of it having 
bain'mentioned and set apart, as one of the objects 
aueefoftad with the religion of Egypt This was the 
option of Eusebius and ethers; and it might have 
been the case in the most corrupted periods of Egyp- 
tim leaning. That iy it might then have become 
fee symbol of something to be worshipped; but, 
•kfaoogh it was always a symbol, that was not always 
fee object of it The serpent came to be spoken of as 
meted, only from the oiroumstanceof its having been 
■swiiud with religious sentiments, it was not at 
feat act apart to be worshipped, nor for any goad it 
moU bestow, but rather to be dreaded for the mis- 
rinefo H might originate. 

It was the symbol of something that might, if not 
gunded against, be dfeaMroue to mankind. Hence 
wa find it so frequently referred to in legends of re¬ 
mote antiquity, as having mrercieed an unfavorable 
■foam upon the destinies of the people. Every 
one knows that the figure of a serpent biting its tail 
is vary a n ci en t; it is enmmonly regarded as the em¬ 


blem of eternity: but is it not rather a representative 
of evil punishing its&Lf? In Phoenician Mythology, 
we read of a serpent surrounding an egg, plainly im¬ 
plying the danger of sensuality, with which life is 
beset from its very beginning. Among that of the 
Greeks, me are informed of the hair of Medusa being 


transformed into serpents, because she had violated 
the sanctity of the Temple of Minerva. The serpents 
are evidently employed to represent the evil she had 
perpetrated. The serpent, Python, which is fabled 
to have sprung out of the mud lett by the deluge of 
Deucalion, was an emblem of the evil occasioned to 
Greece by the overwhelming of Thessaly. The 
perpento yrhich the infant Hercules strangled in his 
cradle, were, unquestionably, a representation of in- 
neeenoe oopquering die blandishments of sensuality; 
and the Hydra, which he afterward overthrew, was a 
representation of those evils which the labors of 
energy and fortitude -may overcome. So also, the 
Caduceus, which was a rod entwined by serpents, and 
with which Mercury is said to have conducted souls 
to the infernal regions, plainly symbolised the evil* 
which cling to power and so conduce to misery. 
Esculapius, the medical attendent on the Argonauts, 
is always represented with a serpent entwined about 
his staff, to denote the power of the physician oyer 
the disfWflto pi humanity. Many other instances of 
the ombfaraitifr >use of the serpent, could be easily 
collected from the writings of the ancients, but these 
are sufficient and plainly show, that the emblem of 
that whereby man fell was preserved among mankind 
for a long time after -the reminiscence of its definite 
signification had passed away. They retained the 
emblem, with some general idea of its meaning, but 
had lost sight of its precise signification. For this 
we must go to analogy and the Scriptures. These 
are the only sources, whence satisfactory information 
can be drawn, and these will show us that the serpent 
was the sensual principle of man. “ Of all the ob¬ 
jects of the animal kingdom, the reptile tribe is the 
lowest, of which serpents of various kind and species 
are the most conspicuous. Of all the degrees of man’s 
life, the sensual and oorpoigpi are the lowest; because 
they are nearest to the earth and. are actuated by 
merely earthly appetites, influences and causes. - 
These lowest degrees in man’s nature partake the 
least pf what is truly human in man, and the serpent, 
their ^omspoqding emblem, is of all animals the 
most remote from the human form. As the serpent 
crawls upon the earth, so the sensual principle in 
man is nearest akin to the earth, which, if not ele¬ 
vated by the rational and spiritual principles of his 
nature, may be said to crawl upon the earth in like 
manner. As sensual things have a tendency to fasci¬ 
nate and charm the mind, because sensual delights 
are more vividly experienced than any others, so 
certain kinds of serpent^ es peci a lly the more maliff» 
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nant, are said, by naturalists, to fascinate and charm 
their prey before they devour it.” The general an¬ 
alogies, so satisfactorily presented in this extract, 
assist us in perceiving certain general resemblances 
between the serpent and the sensual principle of 
man. 

Now the serpent which was in Eden, we believe to 
have been the sensual principle, that was connected 
with Adam’s character. For a time, there was with 
him a realisation of the Lord’s injunction, to be “wise 
as serpents.” The sensual principle, at first, was 
right and orderly, because it stood in its proper rela¬ 
tion to the dictates of his higher nature. 

It was among the objeots upon which. the Divine 


approbation had been pronounced; for the Lord de¬ 
clared . the creeping things to. be “ good,” yea “ very 
good.” This then, was a characteristic of the ser¬ 
pent, or, more literally, of the sensnal principle of 
Adam, as declared of it by the Lord himself. 

So long as it was employed instrumentally, to pro¬ 
mote the ends of spiritual use and order, so long it 
was wise; but when it was directed principally to 
secure the gratifications of corporeal nature, it be¬ 
came moat subtle. The trisdom of the serpent is the 
circumspection and prudence of the sensual principle 
of man; the subtlety of the serpent is its artifice and 
deoeption. 


OUR CLUB. 

BV AlfRlE Xj» MUZZB7. 

n. 


OP TOWOTHfo. _ 

L ITTLE EFFIE SEYMOUR, knitting her brows, 
was twirling nervously Charley Churchill’s ring 
upon her finger. 

“ For the tongue is—What is that the Good Book 
•ays about the tongue being a deadly ^poison, Mr. 
Morton,” she said, turning to the young theological 
student who had lately drifted into our circle. 

“ And the tongue Is a fire, a world of iniquity, an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison—is ‘that what you 
mean, Miss Effie?” 

She caught her breath, and clasped both hands 
closely over her heart with a swift, involuntary move¬ 
ment that spoke volumes of her painful experience 
in the “ deadly poison.” We all knew the meaning 
of the pathetic gesture. But shrinking from the sym¬ 
pathy which she saw she had evoked, she started 
suddenly from her seat in the shadow, and vanished 
from the room, too proud to betray how much Bhe 
was suffering from her hurt 
Jean Mariotf s great, gray eyes blazed with indig¬ 
nant lightnings. 

*• We have laws,” said she, “ to punish the viola¬ 
tion of our natural rights— 1 -one may not, indeed, with 
impunity steal our purse, or murder us in cold blood 
—but for the refined cruelty, the demoniac torture in¬ 
flicted on sensitive souls by meddling, malicious, mis¬ 
chief-making tongues there is no penalty, or none, at 
least, adequate to the offence. For Heaven’s sake, 
gentleman, can there be no statute enacted Which 
shall compel people to mind their own business T* 

“ My dear, Jeannette, it would cast such a host oi 
good folk out of employment,” said Templeton, 
drily. 

“ Especially the women—which would be ungal¬ 
lant and ungenerous, you know,” added Roy Sher¬ 
wood, with a spice of malice. 

“I wish every woman who utters an uncharitable, 
spiteful and' venomous word bad to suffer with a 


blistered and swollen tongue which would hold her 
silent for a month,” burst forth Jeannette to whose 
intense nature we have to yield a wide latitude of ex¬ 
pression. 

“ What a vindictive spirit, Miss Jean,” laughed 
Roy, sarcastically. “ The suffering perhaps might be 
endurable, but the silence, you know, would kill the 
unfortunate culprit in a week.” 

“ No better than the fault itself do I like the sneer¬ 
ing, carping, cynical temper which misses no occa¬ 
sion to make it the subject of low jest,” returned 
Jeannette, severely. 

“Women talk, and talk abominably about each 
other, I admit with all candor, but I observe with 
sorrow that men are not free from the some vice.” 

“ In a word, youagree with the eharp, epigrammatic 
Mrs. Poyser as regards women—that * God made ’em 
to match the men,’ ” arid Templeton, good-humor¬ 
edly. 

“ But, Jean, of tongues there are many,” struck in 
Dell Falconer. “ Is it only the spiteful and ven¬ 
omous, pray, that you indude in the blistering 
penalty ?” 

“ By no means. Thaw is the sly, insidious, in¬ 
sinuating tongue that hints atovils which it dare not 
name—the kind of tongue the Apostle James must 
have had in mind when he said, ‘it setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell.’ ” 

“And there is the secret mole-burrowing, tale¬ 
bearing tongue, that whispers in strictest privacy the 
scandalous story it would not syllable to any one in 
the world but you, because, forsooth, it does not want 
to make mischief,” added Mrs. Templeton. 

“ And the busy, officious, meddlesome tongue that 
harrows you up with a timid hesitating report of all 
the disagreeable things people are saying about you, 
because it feds you ought to know, and because it 
loves you so,” chimed in Dell. 

“ And the soft* sweet, melting, traitorous tongue 
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that draws from you almost unconsciously your 
heart’s closest secrets, and straightway runs and de¬ 
livers the precious morsels into the jaws of your 
enemies/' said Sherwood, viciously. 

“ And the smooth, friendly, plausible tongue that 
would not do you any injustice for the world, but 
xabs you more cruelly and unmercifully than your 
bitterest adversary could do,” continued Jeannette. 

“ And the hot, rash, angry, impetuous tongue that 
in a moment of frenzy, lashes with scorpion fury its 
offending victim, setting all hearts ablaze with its 
own unholy fire which, when it has smouldered out, 
leaves but a heap of dull, cold, lifeless ashes, where 
once had been a tender and loyal friendship,” mur¬ 
mured Edna Templeton. 

u And the sharp, critical, censorious tongue which 
darts at every weakness and folly of friend and ac¬ 
quaintance, leaving unmarked the generous virtue 
and the worthy deed,” added Jeannette. 

“ Come, come, good friends,” interrupted the pro¬ 
fessor, “ you may go on classifying tongues in this 
fashion till you have quite exhausted your defining 
powers, and what do you prove except that our poor, 
cros sed , crazed, and perverted human nature has in¬ 
finite ways of torturing itself and that tongues are 
only exponents of inner evils which would utterly 
consume us if we kept them pent up.” 

Our young theologian who had maintained the 
•oene silence of superior wisdom during our vain 
discourse here opened his lips with the oracular air 
too often seen in youthful teachers, who are apt to 
announce a truth, old as eternity, as if they were its 
first herald, and with a delicious enthusiasm which 
alas! too often cools under the sad experience of 
years. 

Said he, “ Instead of spending our breath in ex¬ 
ecrating effects, we should go farther back and en¬ 
deavor to extirpate die causes. If hearts were over¬ 
flowing with love and charity there would be no sharp, 
wounding, malignant tongues; and to rid the world 
of these we have only to expel envy, malice, hatred, 
and all that evil brood of passions that make their 
sort in the human heart” 

“ Tut, tut, young man,” smiled the professor. “ You 
am fresh ard untried in the work of wrestling with 
kmnan depravity, and you feel, no doubt, strong and 
valia-t and bold, a moral Hercules, able and ready 
to undertake the task of cleaning out these Angaean 
■tabfes in a day. Heaven knows I would not lessen 
* ** zrdor or your courage, but 'tis likely a little 
1 'Oger service in your chosen field will weaken your 
nmfideoee, in the ease of expelling the brood of evil 
pwsaicna frotn the human breast They will not out 
bidding. The most you can do will be to 
convince the sinner of his sin and lend him your 
sympathy while he works out his own regeneration. 
Y«s see we hare each got our own stable to cleanse, 
ofe, Hercules, and it is a brave soul that accomplishes 
htkmr in the compart of a lifetime. The mil- 
Imwm ia not reached in a day. The lion has got a 
painful journey to make before be can lie down 
•fefe tfee ianh But, meantime, since evil is present 
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j with us, and we cannot put an end to it, Bhall we not 
| make it subservient to our growth in the higher life? 

! These stinging scorpion tongues, for instance, may 
I we not compel them to contribute to our spiritual 
development and progress—to do us good when they 
mean us harm ?” 

“ What I Are you crazy, Professor Engel 7* de¬ 
manded Dell Falconer, with lifted brows. "A bitter, 

! spiteful, slanderous tongue * contribute to our spiritual 
development'—ha! in the direction of devils.” 

“ A slippery, treacherous, serpent tongue that un¬ 
dermines our faith in God and human kind, subser¬ 
vient to our growth in the higher life 7 f questioned 
Jeannette, slowly, with wide thoughtful eyes on the 
professor's face. 

“ A lying, malevolent, unscrupulous and hypocrit¬ 
ical tongue that rakes up every hellish passion in the 
heart, a ministrant to good—an aid to spiritual pro¬ 
gress ?” sneered Sherwood, in that disagreeably sar¬ 
castic and skeptical way of his. 

The professor smiled in our critical faces. 

“ Is there anything so strange and absurd in all 
that?” he said. “ Whatever calls for the exercise of 
patience, forbearance and charity must, if met in the 
right spirit, aid in the development of those admira¬ 
ble virtues, and so for minister to our good.” 

“ Yes, but how many of us have the * fight spirit,' 
or can feel anything but a masterly and overpower¬ 
ing rage when unjustly and maliciously assailed ? '* 
flashed the Falconer. “ I tell yon, Herr Professor, it 
makes anything but saints of us to be stung, mid 
goaded, and harrowed, and fretted, and victimized in 
every way by impertinent, meddling, scandalizing, 
misrepresenting tongues.” 

“ Why, as to that, we are os free to be fiends as 
saints if we will, and nothing shall compel us to 
choose the good if we prefer the evil,” returned the 
professor, mildly. “ But what is the merit of being 
sweet, and generous, and gracious, and large, and 
noble, only so long as we have no temptations to be 
anything else? If our integrity will not stand the 
test of direct assault, if we cannot face the adversary 
with calm, brave, unflinching front, fearless of all 
that hate and malignity can do or dare, what are we 
worth to our fellow creatures as examples of sweet¬ 
ness, tenderness, magnanimity, courage, strength, 
patience, and long suffering ? We may fling away 
our opportunity to prove the beauty and grandeur of 
the Christian virtues, we may sink ourselves to the 
level of such as malign and traduce us, and malign 
and traduce again; there is no law, as I said con¬ 
straining our choice between the true and the false, 
the good and the ilL” 

“ Well, I will say for it,” burst forth Jeannette, with 
a great struggle, “ this freedom of choice when we 
are all upheaved, and turned topsy-turvy with pas¬ 
sion and injured feeling is something dreadful, and 
it wonld be an unspeakable relief to know there was 
only just one thing possible for us to do—the thing 
we want to.” 

“ But the momentary satisfaction we might find in 
doing that, would not, when thef^qs^)^^ ^pent, 
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compensate ns for the loss of our proud consciousness 
that we are rational beings, with power to act nobly 
if we will” 

(The professor paused here and glanced around at 
the slight rustle caused by the return of Effie Sey¬ 
mour to her shadowed corner, while our divinity 
student, moved uneasily as though fighting an im¬ 
pulse to go over to her side with the comfort and 
sympathy which the youthful and tender-hearted 
shepherd, fresh-called to his work, naturally longs to 
give to the shy wandering lambs of the flock.) 

“ But there is another view,” went on the professor, 
“ not a pleasant one to contemplate, but none the lees 
true, I suppose, on that account. There may be a 
retributive justice in the wounds and thrusts over 
which we cry so lamentably. A sleepless and aveng¬ 
ing Nemesis lashes us in these cruel, lacerating, irri¬ 
tating, tongues. We are loth to recognize the fact 
Our suffering seems horrible unjust and unprovoked. 
We feel ourselves the unoffending victims of evil and 
unlawful machinations. But have we never been 
guilty of inflicting pain and discomfort through idle, 
thoughtless, or hot, impatient words, quickly for¬ 
gotten by us, but remembered, perhaps, with rank¬ 
ling bitterness by those whom they concerned ? Have 
our judgments always been tempered by the abound¬ 
ing love and charity which we could desire should be 
exercised in the criticism of our own follies and 
weaknesses? Have we, in all onr relations and 
dealings with our fellows striven to guide ourselves 
by the tender, clear, and beautiful light of the Golden 
Law?” 

There was a little silence, followed presently by a 
oonfused murmur of conviction, dissent, expostula¬ 
tion, denial, acknowledgement, during which our 
young student seized the opportunity to ctosb over to 
Efiie’s window, drawn by an attraction none the less 
powerful, sweet and irresistible because he could not 
explain it, and didn’t try. We marked curiously 
that the gleam of Churchill’s ring was gone from the 
slender hand put forth to make room for the sympa¬ 
thizing friend, on the tete-a-tete in the shadowy 
recess of the window, and in our conjecture as to the 
secret of its disappearance, we lost for a moment the 
thread of the discourse which was shifting warmly 
. from one to another. 

When we caught it intelligibly again Templeton 
was saying: “ I have questioned sometimes whether 
‘there were not also a wholesome restraint’in the 
vixen tongues of society—whether the free and 
•wholesale cutting and hacking which we have 
to undergo in the dissection of our character and 
motives has not a beneficial influence on such of 
us timid, approbate ve souls as have the fear of ad¬ 
verse criticism so continually before ns that we are 
withheld from doing anything knowingly ! to in¬ 
vite it ” 

“Out upon an integrity, a morality like that!” 
cried Jeannette in a glow of indignation. “ The per¬ 
son—man or woman—who is restrained from doing 
evil, through dread of public opinion js deserving of 
lees respect than the bold, open and avowed sinner, 


and his or her fair action is a spurious coin that will 
not pam current with the pure, high fearless souls 
that reverence virtue for its own sake, and seek it 
for its own rewards. Besides, popular sentiment is 
not the test of morals. Society has no just standard 
of right—it is one thing today and another to¬ 
morrow, this lhing here, and that thing there, and 
whoever is governed by a law so fluctuating must be 
as unstable as water, driven hither and thither by 
every shifting breath of opinion. Out, I say again, 
npon such pitiful, cringing, cowardly time-servers I 
Better I like the brave, free, daring spirits who are a 
law unto themselves, and who will act boldly up to 
their own convictions of truth, though the heavens 
fall, and the whole superstructure of society be 
ground to powder.” 

“Have a care, Jeannette,” warned Templeton. 

“ It is just Buch reckless, restless, audacious, innovat¬ 
ing spirits that to-day are seeking to overthrow the 
whole fabric of our social, moral and religious life, 
aiming their deadliest blows at sacred and time- 
honored institutions; and striving to substitute for a 
tried and established order of society their own wild, 
chaotic, disorganizing schemes of reform based on 
the freest exercise of individual liberty.” 

“ What then ? It is truth that we want though we 
pluck it from the ruins of all that we once thought 
precious,” Jeannette began a trifle excitedly, but the 
professor’s dear steady eye caught and held hern, 
glowing and pulsing with flame, and she stopped ab¬ 
ruptly like a child chidden by its master. 

“ That subject is too broad to discuss with haste or 
passion,” he said, quietly. “ And you arc in a mood 
to speak more warmly than you really feel, and more 
strongly than your judgment in cooler moments would 
commend. Another time, Jeannette. We shall have 
to concede to friend Templeton that there is a basis 
of truth and justice underlying the ruling principles 
and prejudices of society, and the wiser of us, how¬ 
ever hardly pressed, will hesitate about hurling our¬ 
selves against them with a violence more certain to 
wound us than to shake them. Still, where our own 
sense of right clearly conflicts with the recognised 
social law there is no question, in respect to our own 
conduct in life, as to which we should follow—only 
let us be sure that it is conviction and not contrari¬ 
ness that rules us. Of one thing, however, do what 
we may, we shall not escape the vice of tonguep. 
People will talk—talk mischieviously, talk malici¬ 
ously, talk censoriously, talk uncharitably, talk rashly, 
unreaaoningly, passionately; talk idly, recklessly, 
thoughtlessly, for the pure sake of talking, and without 
consideration of the evil consequences involved. And 
while it is wise in us to mark the drift of the muddy 
current, to study its secret sources, and to mind what 
tributaries we yield to it, we should not suffer our¬ 
selves to be overwhelmed by the bitter, undean flood. 
Quick to perceive, frank to acknowledge, prompt to 
remove the evils indicated by our critics, we ought 
at the same time to guard against a morbid over-een~ 
sitiveness concerning what is said about ns. 

“Nor need we be too solicitous to show that we have 
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been misunderstood, and go about explaining, apolo¬ 
gising and defending, as if there were no other way 
to demonstrate the purity of our motives, and the 
honesty of our lives. A character that cannot vindi¬ 
cate and dear itself of all aspersions by a simple, 
ttraightfbrward course of action will never get justice 
or appreciation by argument or appeal. And what 
if we even have to submit to be misunderstood, to 
have our purposes grossly misrepresented, our actions 
foully misjudged ? There is nothing so terrible in 
all that. Conscious of our own integrity, with heart 
pure and hands dean before God, let the world judge 
u§ as it may—what matter ? For, after all, it is not 
what people think of us, but what we are, that chiefly 
concerns us.” 


Was it the student’s sympathy or the professor’s 
philosopy that brought such a wonderful glow a.id 
radiance into Effie’s iear-wet face suddenly turned to 
the light 2 With the swift, beautiful impulsiveness 
by which she so often startled us, and which cool, 
cautious people did not understand, and alert, sus¬ 
picious people misconstrued, she flashed from her 
seat, and darting up to the professor, dipped her 
lovdy head with the motion of a humming-bird, and 
touched her lips to his hand. 

“ God bless you,” she said, in a fervor of grati¬ 
tude. 

“And, good angels guard you, my child,” he re¬ 
sponded in a quiet fatherly voice. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY FIP8I6SIWAY POTTS. 

No. II. 


niHERE is many a girl called beautiful whose 
I handsome face will not bear a good look at it. 
A The features may be fine, and the complexion 
faultless, and to a careless observer she may be very 
pretty; but watch her awhile, wait until she is not 
talking, and until the smile is faded and the light of 
laughter gone from her sparkling eyes, then you’ll 
see her as she is. 

A face in repose tells the true story. It tells of a 
daugher whose selfishness is proverbial in the home 
circle; of crorn words flung at her father and mother, 
of bitter taunts given to her brothers, of unkind treat¬ 
ment to her sisters, and of a jealous, captious, unhappy 
deposition, irascible, overbearing and self-important. 
That smooth pink and white face will tell all this, if 
it is hidden there at all. 

When the features are in repose and the mind in 
ill usual state, not elated or excited—if the girl is 
unlovable at home and not. of a sunny disposition, 
the face assumes its everyday, stolid, sullen, ugly 
look, and a close observer cannot help but read it 
aright. 

That sweet mouth settles down into a cold dissatis- 
fcd expression, it droops at the corners, the rosy 
sh ark s hang sullenly, the eyes look as though there 
ware hidden, back of them, really vicious, hateful 
Noughts. 

We see such faces every day, and while we are 
mrry, we can’t help feeling glad that “truth will 
that it is impossible for a handsome girl to hide 
m ugly disposition. It is good enough for ’em, too. 

Lit mothers teach their little daughters that every 
mad of ill-temper chisels itself into the features, de- 
foam them, leaves its mark to remain through all 
fSam, not even to be removed from the face by death. 

I often read one thing in pretty faces, and the girls 
fodbov that I see it, but it is just as plain as is 
fob written page before me. This is what I read: 

"I think it is a shame that I, Flora Arabellie, 
fottU have to work just like a kitchen-girl t I do 
hall to drudge at milking and scrubbing and washing 


dishes, and if there’s one thing more than another 
that I despise, it is cooking, bending over the hot 
stove and ruining my complexion, and making my 
hands red and wide; just a complete drudge for those 
big boys and father and the young ’uns ! It’s 
a burning shame l I was born for something better, 
I feel it; but how can I rise when I am fettered 
thus?” 

Pooh I nonsense f I guess when the world needs 
you you’ll find your place. There has never yet been 
a man or a woman, filling high places, who did not 
come up, step by step, from a lowly estate. 

Think of Lincoln, working for his board and 
clothes, and coming home Saturday nights and find¬ 
ing his mother banging away at the loom in the 
“ lean-to ” attached to her lowly cabin ; of Sherman 
whose grand march “down to the sea” thrills all 
hesuts, a little bound boy picking blackberries on 
the hills about Lancaster; of Farraday, marking off 
into seven divisions the loaf that was to last him a 
week ; of our worthy President smelling nothing but 
leather, in his shop in Galena; of Greeley going to bed 
hungry, and of dozens of other cases, and be content 
to do your duty. If you do not fulfil your duty where 
you now gre, yon will not be apt to do it elsewhere. 

I hesitated when I wrote high places, for it it a high 
place to be sister in a family of brothers. 

No*doubt, in the sight of angels, it is a higher 
place than the President’s. So much depends on tjie 
sister. Sometimes I think her influence is more than 
the mother’s because boys will make a confidante of a 
loving sister, in a way that they will not of their mo¬ 
thers. They can tell the sister everything, and she 
can smoothe over their fancied insults, and exhort 
them to kindness and forgiveness, and she can make 
them more manly and noble and generous. 

If I hear of a boy stealing, fighting, betting, racing, 
gambling, cr getting drunk, the first thought of mine 
is that his sisters have been derelict in their duty. 

So when Flora Arabellie makes an ugly ftice, and 
calls her daily duties, $jty drudgery, cjig I think 
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what a beautiful work is hers I if she only does it 
through love for her dear ones. 

I call it an exalted work to cook good wholesome 
dinners, on time, to give the brothers clean under 
clothing, and warm woolly socks and mittens, and see 
that they don’t creep into beds not made, or only 
“ spread up f* see that they have good books to read, 
that they use no vile or profane language, or slang 
phrases. Try and make their homes so attractive 
that they’ll say: “ there’s not another spot on earth 
like this.” 

If father scolds, smooth e over and make allowance 
for his hastily spoken words, and do all in their 
power to make them temperance men, and upright, 
pious men who will reverence women. 

Indeed I think the best way to make men venerate 
and think highly of women is for the sisters to set a 
good example themselves. 

There is no end to a sister’s duties; her work is far- 
reaching, and glorious in its good results. 

I feel my eyes snap when I hear an upstart of a 
girl call housework drudgery; I see no such a thing 
as drudgery in this social life of ours, and the woman 
who calls the labor of love and duty, by that disre¬ 
spectful word, is to be pitied. 

I made a mistake last week and baked too many 
loaves of bread, and the day following I was sick and 
it was not carried down cellar, and now we have been 
eating dry bread.. 

The deacon helps me out of many a trouble by 
telling me how his grandmother used to do, in New 
Salem, Mass., when he was a little boy. He says she 
used to freshen dry loaves of bread even if they were 
a week or ten days old. I followed his direction and 
dipped a dry loaf two or three times in a pail of 
water, put it in the bread-pan in a moderately hot 
oven and let it remain half an hour, turning it over 
once, letting the heat of the oven gradually diminish, 
and the bread came out just as good as new. I was 
delighted with the plan and would recommend that 
only one loaf at a time be renewed. To save a trip 
down cellar with the loaf after supper, it may be 
wrapped in a damp towel. 

We are all bird-lovers here at the deacon’s, and I 
guess the brothers won’t care if I tell how tenderly 
they woo the birds. 

We killed a very fat cow yesterday, and when I 
Went out to save the tripe, I saw one of the boys up 
in an apple tree with a hammer and nails, pecking 
away at something. I stole around and found that 
he had cut the udder in strips, and was nailing them 
to some of the big branches, out of the reach of prowl¬ 
ing dogs and cats. That was for the little birds to 
eat all through the winter. 

We always put the useless offal up in the trees for 
the birds, and the balance we leave on the ground 
covered in a way that nothing can reach it Except the 
chickens. It is excellent food for laying hens. 

When I was a little girl it was considered a fort¬ 
night’s work to dean a tripe. I would rather dean 


one now than to wash a bed-quilt, and this is the wav 
I do it. 

Let it be laid on boards to keep the outside clean. 
8hake the contents out well through a small hole, 
and put in about a pint of unalaked lime with two 
gallons of warm water. Place it in a tub of water 
and agitate fifteen or twenty minutes, or until the 
lime is well-slaked. The inside skin can then be 
scraped off. The lime takes out all odor and leaves 
the tripe nice and soft. Cut it up, wash it well, and 
keep it in a weak brine that is to be changed occa¬ 
sionally. 

Broil it like steak, buttered and peppered, or, dip 
the pieces in melted butter and fry them. I am sure 
I cannot see why poor people who buy their meat, 
don’t use tripes, when they can get them for noth¬ 
ing. 

If I were a widow I’d show you how to manage. 
Whenever somebody killed a beeve I’d swoop down 
like a big buzzard. 

I am pleased with the way Cousin Barbara manages 
little bib aprons. When they begin to break at the 
elbows she rips the sleeves out and changes them, the 
right to the left, and the left to the right, and that 
brings the worn place inside of the arm. 

It takes no longer than to patch them and looks a 
great deal better. 

Cousin Bab is a charming woman. I told you once 
about her coming to our house and bawling right out, 
because the hogs had gotten in and destroyed her 
flower-beds; well she has better judgment now, and 
Tucker, her husband, better appreciates her now than 
he did then. She can lead him by a single hair, and 
I believe the secret is, that she is always one way, 
calm, cool, self-poised, gentle in her sweet way of re¬ 
proving, and there is never a frown on her brow. I 
often think it must belittle a wife and mother to let 
her family see her angry, her face red and distorted 
with passion, her voice shrill and sharp, and her 
moods frequently sulky ones, and, perhaps, I only 
surmise this—her language coarse and vulgar. I 
hope this latter is never the case.. I don’t know that 
it is. 

If it is, dear ones, for her poor sake keep it a 
secret in the sacred bosom of the family. I know 
that trouble and trials not heroically borne, with 
sickness and shattered nerves, and a weak fv.ith in 
God and man, might possibly result in this unhappy 
state. If so, be kind and careful, and let no word ur 
deed of yours add a feather’s weight to the burden 
she totters under in her weakness. 

While Cousin Barbara was here I was showing her 
a blotch of ink on my white apron. I had soaked it 
in buttermilk, and smoked it over brimstone, and. 
tried every way to get it out, but it only grew brighter. 
I was vexed when it happened. The deacon wan 
hanging a rennet up over my head, and knocked 
down a bunch of pop corn and tipped the inkstand 
right over into my lap. It was a careless trick, and 
if I had be*.n looking up I might have got hit in the 
mouth and been disfigured for life; might have 
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changed my smile, lor which 1 am noted, into a hor¬ 
rible grimace. 

Barbara said one of her girls had carried her ink¬ 
stand home from writing-school in her pocket, and it 
leaked, and quite ruined a white ruffled skirt. One 
of Tucker’s aunts was visiting there and she soon 
took it out. She made a strong solution of oxalic 
add, wet, and held the place over a current of steam, 
I think she said the tea-kettle with the boiling water 
only covering in part the base of the spout. Wash 
tod scald well, and if the first application don’t re¬ 
move it, try again. This will also take out the stain 
of iron rust Oxalic acid looks just like salts, so 
much bo, that lately a poor wife, half-asleep in the 
early dawn, gave her sick husband a dose and killed 
him. I recommend that it be used and kept in a 
state of solution. Let the bottle be plainly labelled 
powm. As soon as any drug or acid, or medicine 
comes into house be sure you label it Do it while 
jo o are sure that you are not mistaken in the correct 
name. And when a physician leaves medicine you 
should write on a slip of paper and put in the recep¬ 
tacle with the medicine, just what he said about it 
If we are watching in the night with the sick, and 
are sleepy, or scared, we are very apt to make mis¬ 
takes. I know that I cannot trust myself I always 
write down the doctor’s orders. 

Hoh! hoh! Fve just been out raking up and car- 
rjiag in chips I I always fed myself to be on the 
tafe side if I have a good heap of dry ohipe stored 
my. If I am in a hurry to make a cup of tea, or 
hoQ an egg, or toast a slice of bread, I only want a 
few dry twigs and a handful of chips. It is nonsense 
to waste good wood just for a little hurried fire that 
you only want for a few minutes. 

go, every time the men cut a few sticks with an 
axe^ send the little ones out to gather up every chip] 
•fid put them away in a dry place for mother. A 
child can show its love so charmingly this way, better 
than all the kisses they could give. It teaches them 
thrift, and economy, and good management, besides. 

We’ve bad a visitor for over a week, Cousin Becky 
Donaldson from Pa. She said she had been dousey 
(die don’t mean dousey at all, at all; look in your 
(fictionary and see) and she thought a jaunt out 
amongst her kin would brighten her up a little and 
make her feel better. 

She has dyspepsia, and is low-spirited, and snnken- 
•yed, and nearly all her conversation is about mur¬ 
ders, and burglars, and robbers, and people falling 
«1 of upper windows, and from scaffoldings. At 
night, all the curtains have to be drawn, and the 
Hinds closed, and the door bolted, and the lights 
toled half down, and after we go to bed we are be- 
« mght to peep around under things and “see if there 
m#*t a man hidden somewhere.” 

&e wants us to talk in whispers, and when we 
to pot our heads down under the blankets, or 
perns the pillows over our mouths. 

New the girls and I always do our visiting at the 
title and after we go to bed, and sometimes we grow * 


so boisterous that the deacon has to rap his knuckles 
on the wall intimatiug, “ less noise.” But then he’s 
always had to do that, ever since he had a family. 

Time was, when the laughter would burst out, and 
he would have to take a stick of kindling-timber and 
cudgel the bed-clothes that covered us. We would 
all howl out; “ oh, papa 11’ll-never-do’t-again—Fll- 
never-do’t-again I” and try to make him think he was 
killing us, and then the laugh would burst out again 
by the time he would he snugly in bed. 

Some mornings when we ask Becky how she feels, 
she will say: u my head aches bitterly!” or, “ are you 
sure the blinds were all closed and fastened on the 
inside; I thought I heard some one at the shutters 
about midnight.” 

She will frequently groan right out in a good, 
strong, full voice, coming upon us as suddenly as a 
thunder peal in a calm, midsummer day. 

Some days she will sit and sigh with her eyebrows 
raised and her mouth drawn down at the comers, and 
her thin transparent ears sticking out like handles 
on a cream crock. She will say then that she has 
the “ blues most dretfully,” and she qrill say it look¬ 
ing us right in the eyes, and not a bit ashamed* Now 
I think any woman ought to he ashamed to own that 
she has them, because they are the result of one or 
| more of nature’s laws violated, and the confession 
brands one as a coward, a glutton, or grossly intem¬ 
perate. For a woman especially, this seems coarse, 
unwomanly, out of place. 

Blues and headache are the homed bug^bears that 
stand squarely in Becky’s path, and instead of meet¬ 
ing them bravely she quails before them. 

Now, honestly, the right name for these triple foes 
to which die succumbs is indigestion—not half so 
pretty, or interesting, or romantic as blues and head¬ 
ache. That’s just it! she violates a half dozen of 
nature’s prime laws, and then goes whining abont 
over low spirits and uncongeniality, and the deceit¬ 
fulness of the world, and the stubborn blindness of 
people everywhere, and unappreciative friends, and 
all the time I believe the secret lies in her two cups 
of strong coffee, or the hearty dinner of boiled pot-pie 
that night as well have been boiled cloth or leather. 

One who does not work at real labor, demanding 
muscular exercise, cannot with impunity eat a very 
hearty meal of strong food and not have an interest¬ 
ing headache, or a poetical spasm of the blues. 

If one drops down on flowery beds of ease, she 
must not be surprised to feel the pricking of an oc¬ 
casional thorn. Nature cannot work well with any 
of her wheels locked. 

The best preventive I ever found for the blues was • 
to have my mind at work cheerfully, entirely, my 
heart full of hopeful thoughts, and my hands, and 
head, and feet, busy and moving. 

Have the whole machinery a-going, and yon may 
snap your fingers disdainfully at the first blue that 
peeps. 

Have you nothing to work at? 

Interest yourself in the case of a poor theological 
student, struggling to acquire an education. God 
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knows the whole world is sprinkled over with them 
long-faced, sad eyed, in rusty and seedy clothes, deny¬ 
ing themselves half the comforts we enjoy, calling 
them luxuries) and trying to think they can starve 
and suffer along without them. 

That is the kind of men who are often in colleges, 
and seminaries in want of clothes and money, fight¬ 
ing their way, inch by inch, with poverty, and, too 
often in spite of their strongest efforts, growing bitter 
and misanthropic. This is a field to which one may 
direct energies that are rusting with the blues, ener¬ 
gies that if rightly directly could be wrought into a 
strong and beautiful and exalted power. 

Another good work for one who has the blues, is 
to collect money enough to buy a sewing-machine for 
a poor widow, dependant on her own exertions for 
the support of her family. 

Then, there are poor children to be clothed, and 
wood-piles to be made before lowly doors, where 
none are now, and poor women to be instructed in 
the knack of managing, and planning ; there is more 
charity in that sometimes than in merely giving— 
then there’s a Weak brother who can’t stand the color 
of the wine in the cup without tasting it; he needs 
an encouraging word and a pat of congratulation on 
the shoulder. 

And when you do talk temperance to a man, some 
things are to be avoided—don’t say “ I—I ”—and 
a you— -jou” with your hands folded or your thumbs 
sticking in the arm scyes of your vest, say “ we,” and 
“ my dear friend,” and “ my poor brother.” 

I have been told by reclaimed inebriates that when 
a man came to talk temperance and reform, it only 
exasperated them to see him stand up high and dry, 
and free from the vice, and say you instead of that 
sweet, tender plural we and us. 

A poor man with the ban and the curse upon him 
needs to be approached carefully and kindly, and 
after the manner in which our Saviour dealt with the 
erring. He must not be made to feel that there is 
an impassable gulf betwen them, or a barrier that is 
insurmountable; the secret lies in putting one’s self 
on a level with him, in remembering all the time 
that it is only through God’s infinite grace, that he 
has not fallen even lower than his poor brother; he 
has the same passions, it may be, undeveloped, the 
same proneness to evil, but not the same weakness. 
We know not but: 

*‘Unto the angels who love him. 

He may be better and purer than you." 

If you work kindly, and in good faith, and with 
sincere earnestness, and patience, and forbearance, 
your efforts may be rewarded, at least, you may as¬ 
sist him to take two steps forward and upward, and 
that is very good, even if he should slip back one 
step, be of good heart; it was a move in the right 
direction. Remember always to think kindly and to 
let, 

“The sweet mantle of charity cover 
Errors that only the Infinite knows." 

We little Pottses were brought up to reverence an 
intoxicated man. 


Our father always had a weakness for drunk men; 
he never felt better than when he would find a half- 
frozen one. He would sling him on his shoulder 
like a sack of grain and come in with his prey, and 
warm him, and chafe him, and make him drink hot 
coffee, and then put him in the best bed, the one that 
had the white curtains about it. 

Many a poor old fellow would waken in the morn¬ 
ing, Bober, and not have the slightest knowledge of 
how he came there. My mother heard one poor 
creature mutter once in the early morning light: 

“ and this is Heaven I” 

My gold pen rolled off the table the other day and 
stuck iu the carpet. One point was twisted out, and 
one in. I said, “ oh, my good Cousin-David-pen is 
ruined P’ 

Tarrey Taney, one of the students, was here getting 
out his Latin lesson with the girls, and he came run¬ 
ning into the sitting-room saying: “Miss Potts, 
tinkering gold pens in my forte, let me look at it.” 

Would an\body believe it! He laid a piece of 
soft morocco on the desk, placed, the pen on it, and 
gently rubbed down the back of it with a bit of cork; 
it straightened gradually, then he robbed harder, and 
in a few minutes the pen was as good as ever. I was 
very grateful. I would not have given him one cent 
for it when he took it into his hands. 

He says a gold-pen dealer told him once, that pens 
should occasionally be placed on soft leather and 
rubbed down the back with a cork, that it kept them 
in good order and the diamonds secure. 

To take a peep into Deacon Potts’s pantry yon 
would think there wasn’t muck in it, bat that is all 
owing to the late arrangements which we have just 

f perfected. 

The mornings were too cool to eat an early break¬ 
fast in the dining-room, and it was too much trouble 
to bring out the table. So we moved the pantry- 
table into the kitchen, and then we missed it and 
really couldn’t spare it I could have made a store 
box, tipped on its side, answer, but it would have to 
be moved when we would scrub. I studied about it 
two or three days, and at last it came to me. 

The end of the pantry was just wide enough to 
take in the large cupboard and table. A chair-board 
runs all around. I had a shelf, two feet wide laid, 
one end and one side on that, and then a cleet 
screwed on to the cupboard to hold the other end of 
the shelf It is a good arrangement While we are 
using it we keep a brown paper cover on it, but after 
the work is all done .up we lay a fresh newspaper 
over it—makes it nice knd tidy. 

I don’t like to see pots and kettles in sight in a 
pantry; if other women don’t, and they have no «nk 
with door to hide them, they can try my plan. 

Take a store-box about eighteen inches deep, nail 
two cleets inside, set it np on one end with the back 
to the wall, then fit a shelf in on the cleets, mind that 
you measure correctly, before you raw off the length. 

so as to make a good fit. Bland this in a* corner off* 
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*«ur pantry. Now you want a top to it, which will 
be made of a board longer and wider than the upper 
eud of the box is. 

Make a curtain of dark calico, run a stout cord 
through the wide hem of it* and tack it on around 
the edge of the top cover. If to be used daily, spread 
a piper over it, if not, something nicer. 

Cooki >g utensils are unsightly and it is gratifying 
la have them covered in such an innocent way. 

I know how to make all kinds of improvised fur¬ 
niture, and nothing pleases me better than to flourish 
carpenter's tools, and make blocks, and shavings, and 
n*v things. None of my furniture stands very close 
inspection however. I remember one time, years 
ago, of trying to cover the gray stone mantle above 
the old fire-place, with boards. I had nothing to 
mil to, and my poor womanly ingenuity suggested 
nothing better than to bore holes in some linn planks, 
pot brings through, and hang them up over the 
stones, one tied to another. 

I was very tired at night with lifting boards, and 
retching higher than my head, and boring, and work¬ 
ing to such a disadvantage, but the gray stones were 
covered, and I sat and looked admiringly at my own 
handiwork. I had pasted paper over them so the 
mm would not laugh at my work. 

Just before bed-time, as we all sat about the fire, 
with good will toward everybody warmiug our hearts 
—suddenly there cgme upon us a sound like the 
breaking up of ice, a clashing and a crashing, and 
down came the whole structure. 

The Pottses made their coat tails fly through the 
air. I only wonder now that there was a pot left to 
tell the tale. It just graced the back of the deacon's 
head and shoulders, and smashed in a tea kettle that 
Usd on the stove near by, frightened the brothers, 
waked the baby, and made the cat’s tail look as big 
asa boa. 

The dost and ashes and cinders flew, and the words 
^oken were not much to the credit of the amateur 
carpenter. 

A curtain, say two widths wide of oalioo across the 
comer of the kitchen, or pantry, may be made to 
cover things on a row of shelves things unsightly, 
or meant to be covered from the gase, or dust, or to 
wake a cosev appearance. This is a good suggestion 
where you have not as much room as you really need. 
Try it and see. 

I have learned some things about the temperature 
of water that all young housekeepers may fie* know. 
If you put any kind of meat on to cook iirfoot water 
it toughens it, and extracts aH the nutriment but it 
well enough if yon want the Water for soup or gravy. 

If you pat it on to cook in boiling water, i^oftens 
k sad does not bring out the nutritious juices into 
water. 

J»t so if washing a discolored tablecloth; drop it 
boiling water and it brings out the stains, into 
fct water and it sets them. 

fi cooking meat that is strong or too salt^ pat it 
rate nook in cold water, and 'leave it in until the 
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I received a letter lately from a lady who has kept 
house twenty-four years. Her penmanship wjs bold 
and brave, and showed uncommon energy. That 
letter was an open window into one woman’s soul, 
and its earnest tone did me good. 

When she sees this she will know that I thank her 
most cordially. Some of the suggestions in her letter 
are timely. She says: “ I prefer to wash on Monday, 
then if I had a spell of headache, or company, or any¬ 
thing goes wrong, I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that my week’s washing is done anyhow. Some¬ 
time? if M is stormy and I cannot hang out my clothes, 
I ao not leave them in the rinse and finish Tuesday, 
but wring out and starch as usual, spread the brown 
towels in the bottom of the clothes basket, then lay 
in the other clothes, press down, lap the ends of the 
towels over the top, and set the basket in the cellar. 
In winter they do not freeze, and in summer do not 
dry next the basket Of course colored clothes can¬ 
not be thus treated.” 

During this cold weather do not forget the chickens. 
Put all your scraps, crusts, cold potatoes, apple cores, 
little bits of meat, scrapings of the dough try, old 
biscuits, mouldy pies, little dribs off the breakfast 
plates, and everything eatable in a kettle kept handy 
to the kitchen. Add a quart or so of water, warm 
all up together, and when soft and broken up, thicken 
with corn-meal, put in a good sprinkling of pepper, 
and feed your chickens well. 

Give them fresh water to drink. It seems to me 
if we give our chickens a warm feed once a day in 
cold weather, they may not die if the epidemic comes 
around next summer. I refer to flocks of one or two 
hundred—they could not be so well kept as could a 
dozen or so. 

I was pleased with a hit of economy that I saw 
practiced lately at the breakfast-table of a couple of 
student girls. They had to study hard, and were 
obliged to economise time. Instead of a tablecloth 
their plain fare was laid out upon a New Tori Tribune, 
That saved a little washing, and was quite as nice as 
a tablecloth. They said a Tribune would last them a 
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knows the whole world is sprp^reater tha* their in- 
ioug-faced, sad eyed, in rusjjkr hair cut short. They 
ing themselves half the^ime style of dressing it de- 
them luxuries, and yefn they could give and keep it 
and suffer along 

That is the lri 
and seminarprfwas formerly a student of Bub’s when 
ing theiryabroad, stayed with us one night a few 
often i 

here at Pottsville we don’t stand much on 
emony; the conventionalities of society don’t 
^hamper us one bit, this being the case I had no hesi¬ 
tancy in stepping up and feeling of her coat, and 
commending its fit, and asking for the pattern. And 
now see what I found out to tell you, poor girls and 
Bchool-ma’ms whose dollars are running short. She 
told me it was one that she had worn for three con¬ 
secutive winters, and this winter, tired of it she had 
laid it away, but when she knew of her visit up here 
she began to look about for some kind of an outer 
garment. 

She was a poor school-teacher the daughter of a 
widow, and she didn’t feel able to buy anything new. 
She took the old gray coat out of the closet, and 
figured awhile and decided to make something new 
out of it, which she did by turning, cutting over into 
new stj le, putting on new trimming, new buttons, etc. 
It was a very neat garment and the color harmonized 
with her best dress. 

I told her such economy was commendable, and I 
did wish there was more of it put in practice. 

“ We never let anything wear out at our house,” 
said she; now sis lives at Uncle’s and she uses all 
his old coats to make new sacques out of. She makes 
real servicable and neat garments out of them after 
he tosses them aside. 

The body and skirts and sleeves of a good-sized coat 
nicely sponged and pressed, and maybe turned wrong 
side out, will be found to contain a good deal of nice 
cloth. Sometimes with a little fixing the sleeves will 
be the right size already. • 

To add the finishing touches to a sacque, you 
sometimes need a bias strip or two of farmer’s satin, 
or silk velvet, or a little trimming of pinked silk, or 
or fine merino, perhaps stiched or with thread of 
another color. 

I liked the girls spirit, and though she came from 
an obscure yet intelligent country village of perhaps 
twenty houses, I was not at all surprised to learn that 
she was reading Ceesar, and was well advanced in 
mathematics. 

Whatever you undertake to make, girls, don’t 
slight it because your materials are not new; and 
after you have made new coats, or wraps, be careful 
to fojd them neatly when you take them off—that is 
the secret of keeping one’s clothes looking fresh 
and new. 

So many girls will throw a shawl across a chair 
back and pile other things on it, and when they are 
ready the next morning to put it away, it will be 
found stretched corner-wise, and creased and broken 
most shamefully. 


I know of a white crape shawl that has been worn 
seventeen summers, and it is still folded in the first 
fresh fold—has no marks of a human neck in the 
centre of it, running comerwise either, and not a 
stain except one little dot that seems as if made by 
the dainty touch of a baby’s greasy finger tip. 

The black Thibet shawl that 1 have worn to or¬ 
dinations, and conventions, and protracted-meeting*, 
and associations, for thirteen years, is still folded a* 
when I bought it. It is just as good as new only for 
one place in the fringe. I was riding to covenant¬ 
meeting that time with Deacon Skiles, and when he 
sprang, kind of nimble-like, out of the buggy, my 
shawl fringe was caught on one of his buttons. It 
pulled me sprawling down into the buggy with my 
calash on the fore wheel. The button wouldn't let 
go. I was crumpled all up in a heap like a bundle 
of dried goods, and couldn’t help myself at alL 

But the deacon took out his knife and cut off the 
belligerant button. I knew that was a bad sign, 
then. I didn’t care so much for the silfr fringe, but 
I did hate to have people mistrust that I’d been nit- 
ting alongside of the deacon—near enough for my 
fringe and his coat button to get into a snarl. 

I was afraid it wa’n’t proper for a woman in good 
standing in the regular Baptist church. Every time 
I look at that shawl I sigh and think I will let the 
dead past bury its dead—let by-gones be by-gonea ; 
Fra sure if he can be happy with the likes of Rhoda 
Bowles, I can be happy without him. I really be¬ 
lieve with the poet that u there’s as good fish in the 
sea as these out of it” 


THE FOOT BRIDGE. 

IT MARIE S. LADD. 

T HROUGHOUT the long hoars of the day 
How many tread its yielding plank. 

That safely bear them on their way 
Aoross the stream to either bank. 

A motley throng, perhaps in haste 
To chase their phantom, though it flies, 

Onee grasping it they hope to taste 
The blissful joys of Paradise. 

And yet, what thoughts heat through tho brain 
In time with footsteps fast or slow, 

What hopes they carry in their train, 

Or what nnrest, we may not know. 

Could all their fanoies take dim form, 

And hover in the ambient air, 

How strange and sad would be the oharm. 

That little quiet bridge would wear. 

Bat to that bridge who will repairs, 

And passing leaves no other trnoo, 

Than that whioh constant treading wears 
Upon its bard enduring face. 

Tot on our varied way in life 

We leave the marks where we have been. 
Disclosing in the restless strifo 
The silent path: ^ Q 



LAY SERMONS. 


m 


Lay Sermons. 


rfflS UNEVEN WORLD. 

BT J. S, -. 

•VTOW look at that fellow/’ said one poor man to an¬ 
il other, aa thoj walked home together j “ Don’t he 
take hie eaee ? Nothing to do but ride around in his ear- 
liege and look after bis money. If he wants a thing he 
b^ys it If his children need shoes they bare them, and 
be lires on the fat of the land every day. Isn’t it a 
nighty unequal world ?” 

"Not so very, Hugh. I’ll warrant he has troubles and 
distress enough of some sort” 

“But nothing like mine, I oan tell you. To be always 
•e eramped and crowded for money is a harder burden 
than he has ever had, I’ll venture.” 

“Too think you would trade with him even, do you— 
jost take his situation out and out, and give him 
jsers?” 

“ Yes, if I could take my family with me.” 

“Ah, that’s not in the bargain. His wife, I am told, 
is a shrew.” 

“I’ss thankful I have the advantage of him there. If 
it wasn’t for Mary’s sweet, eheerful temper, I don’t know 
bow we should bear our poverty.” 

“ Then his oldest son is a cripple.” 

“My Bob is straight and robust as that pine tree. It’s 
smoothing to be thankful for, Mason, that one’s children 
are all sound and healthy, isn’t it, though ?” 

“ I should think so. That rich man sometimes sits up 
whole nights in hard study over his business affairs, 
white you are soundly, comfortably sleeping, Hugh. 
More than that; I know be is sometimes nearly dis¬ 
trusted to raise five thousand dollars or so that must be 
bad, feeling more cramped for money than ever you did 
ia year life.” 

“Well, well, it may not be quite so uneven a world as 
we think for. But I am hungry enough for my good 
Mpper, if it isn’t made of roast turkey and oranberry 
ess e . There eome the children, running to meet me; so 
gesd night, neighbor, I hope you have as good a welcome 
vetting for you.” 


in one's youth.' I never oould have done half as well by 
my dear ones, if I bad not served a lung apprenticeship 
in self-denial in my early days. It don’t mattor much 
how the experienoe comes, so the lesson of self-denial is 
learned. It was just as hard for mo os for any one, I as¬ 
sure you. I rebelled against it, and fretted under it for 
a time, but at last it grew easy. 

“ Taking up the same burdens daily, they at lost be¬ 
come so much, a habit that you feel lost without them. 
I cannot tell you how I missed my brother’s little 
boy when they moved away to the West. I had taken 
almost thesole care of him for a year, and no ono thought 
I could save his life. Ho was always so wakeful and 
restless, I had little sleep with him, but it was a joy to 
see him grow stronger aod heartier all the time. He has 
since become a very robust boy, they write me. After 
Allie went away I could hardly sleep for a long time. I 
missed the care so much. He kept me awake more when 
absent than when with me. It was my lot, Jenny, to 
have much oare and labor for others in my childhood and 
girlhood, and it has been my preparation for the life- 
work Ood had in store for me. 

“Self-denial cannot come to us by precept; we must 
have the sharp, hard practice, or we shall not attain it. 
It is a great blessing to have the lessons taught early be-- 
fore the opposite habits are fixed, for it is hard to take 
them up in later life. God has given ns all abundant 
means of putting the great lessons of sclf-saerifioo He has 
taught us into daily practice. The way to do good is 
open to every one, and we need to walk in His footsteps, 
who pleased not Himself. So shall we be His disoiplee.” 


SICK, AND YE VISITED ME. 

ANY Christian women, anxious to do good, yet 
waste their time and effort in idlo musings and 
wishings, while I no deoisive step is taken. If they were 
in such or sueh circumstances, they felt that they could 
do much for the benefit of society. 

Now, there is a simple means by which almost every 
one oan benefit the community in which she lives. This 
is by unceremonious personal oalls. It does not require 
extra dressing and deoorating to oall on a poor neighbor, 
yet often suoh a little attention may be a means of great 
benefit to them, and a source of lasting gratitude. 

It is impossible to appreciate the illness, the poverty 
or suffering in any form of another, exoept we see it. 
We may hear of it and sigh over it, but we shaU'rarcly 
be stirred up to do something for it, except it oome under 
our personal observation. 

“ The Lord show mercy unto the house of Onisopho- 
rus/’ writes Paul, “ for he oft refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of my chain.” 

The call of this good man upon him, when he was a 
prisoner and needy, was remembered by Paul with grati¬ 
tude. and made the ooeaslon of this earnest prayer to 
God for a blessing upon him. 

From many a fell heart may go up suoh prayers for 
yon and yours, tf you will hut show like kindness to these 
in need. It will refresh end bless yeur own heart by the 
exercise of this charity, besides bringing down a direst 

Messing from Him who takes note of all ypnr way|.p 
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HOW TO LEARN SELF-DENIAL. 

BT MBS. X. B. V'OOVAUGBT. 

* pOUBlN Aggie, you arc a mystery to me. How you 
\j erer manage to live I do not know, with so much 
ddmess always in yonr home. Yonr husband was an 
i*valid for years; poor Harry must needs break a leg, to 
•joy yoor good nursing; little Carrie has had her ‘ ups 
•d downs ’ pretty steadily all her little life, and now 
fsnr husband’s nieoe is with you, wasting with con soap- 
don, and taking all your leisure, just when it seemed as 
feoegk you might take a little rest” 

“Husk, Jenny dear, and don't complain of poor Hat¬ 
ha. 8be is here by my express Invitation. The poor 
*hOd has no other home, and what can she do without 
•ns- She ia so comfortable and happy here, it is reward 
•fetk for all the ©are I give her.” 

*1 don’t complain, Aggie; I only wonder you cannot 
sound sleep and ease and comfort as I do, for in- 
or you could not bear it” 

* A Jenny dear. It Is a good thing to bear the yoke 
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Religious Reading. 


PRAYER FOR NATURAL BLESSINGS. 

HAVE been asked the question, “ Is it right and of 
any avail to pray for natural blessings?” The ques- 
tiou has probably been often asked, at least mentally, by 
many pious and reflecting persons. But it does not seem 
easy to give a direct answer to the question in a few 
words. Every one must pray according to his own state, 
and according to his conceptions of what Qod is, and 
what He requires of us. What would be right and useful 
for one person, and in one state of mind, might not be 
right for another, or in a different state. But any prayer, 
reverently and humbly offered, is better than none at all. 

As a general rule, and under ordinary circumstances, I 
conceive that it is not necessary to pray for specific natu¬ 
ral blessings; first, because our Lord has promised that 
to those who seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, all other needful things shall be given; 
and our Heavenly Father knows.what things we have 
need of before we ask Him. And, secondly, because we 
do not and cannot know what things will be real bless¬ 
ings for us to receive, and arc constantly liable to be mis¬ 
taken when we suppose we know. Still, it is a duty to 
commit our natural pnd worldly affairs to the divine care 
in our prayers, and to ask for aid in the performance of 
our worldly duties, whatever it may be that we need 
therein. 

But my correspondent asks further: “If we pray for a 
desirable good, humbly, and in submission to the divine 
will, wili not snch prayer tend to produce such a state 
that the good may be a blessing, and so come V* 

I suppose that all true prayer is from God; that is, 
that He leads the humble and devout heart to make sup¬ 
plication for such good things as He is ready and desir¬ 
ous to give. How can it be otherwise with Him who is 
in the Lord, and lives from the Lord? And He may 
sometimes lead us to ask of Him the natural good things 
which He is intending to bestow. He may, and some¬ 
times does, I believe, plaoe us in such circumstances as 
to make it seem a duty not to be negleoted, and a breach 
of our trust in His fatherly kindness, not to ask for such 
things. But we must then be in a state to ask them, not 
for our own sake, but for the Lord's sake, and for the 
sake of the use to which they are to minister. 

Again, when we are in peril for our lives, it is to be 
deemed not only a duty to use all proper and possible 
means of escape aud safety, but also to ask the divine 
assistanee in our efforts. And why? Beoause our life in 
this wbrld is a divine gift, which it is our duty to pre¬ 
serve and care for to the best of our ability, not so muoh 
for our own sake, as for the sake of our use in the world 
which the Lord gives us to perform here, and whieh He 
requires of us as worthy and faithfel servants. And just 
in proportion as we acknowledge and feel ourselves to be 
His servants shall we be ready to accept the alternative 
of life or death at His hands, not wishing to choose for 
our own sake whether we shall serve Him in this world 
or in another. 

But suppose we are saved; of how much avail was our 
prayer toward our escape? Perhaps much, in disposing 
us to receive from above the necessary wisdom and pru- 
denoe to use tbe means of safety which were at hand; or 
iu preserving us from the trepidation and distraotion 


which would have disqualified us for employing them; or 
in still other ways; and again, perhaps, very little, or 
none at all. None, eertainly, we may presume, in induc¬ 
ing tbe Lord to provide for our safety, which lie was in¬ 
tending to grant before our prayer was offered, while the 
very prayer itself was, if we may so Bpeak, a reflection of 
His divine mercy upon onrselves, an inspiration from tbe 
same almighty love whieh wrought the deliverance. And 
this may have been brought to pass entirely without aid 
from human exertions, so that our gratitude to God, and 
our trust and faith in Him, may be all the stronger. 
But in either ease, the eonl that would humbly commit 
itself to God's care in the time of peril, will be tbe one 
that will most sineerely and heartily thank Him for the 
deliverance; and as the final and real end o: prayer is to 
bring us nearer to God, and more fully into the acknow¬ 
ledgment of His providence, that end is gained in either 
case. 

But again, suppose that our bodily life shall, after all, 
perish in the impending calamity, will oar prayer hare 
been in vain ? Good men as well as bad ones lose their 
lives by shipwrecks and earthquakes; and does the Lord 
lead them to pray for things whieh He will not grant? 
He may permit it, just as He permits us to do many other 
things which we never should do, or should do very dif¬ 
ferently, could we foresee the oonsequenoes. But is 
prayer always in vain that is not answered in precisely 
the terms we pray for? Is it in vain if it strengthens 
our faith and trust in Him to whom we oommit onr ways ? 
Is it in vain if we receive more and better than we ask ? 
It is right, and just, that we should seek to preserve onr 
natural life; but if the Lord should see fit to take it away 
now, shall we not be satisfied to find, when we awake in 
the land of immortality, that we have not really died, but 
that the Lord has given us a better life than that whieh 
He took away, and shall we not then thank Him that He 
has brought us thither ? 

Every one must be able to see that he who prays In a 
spirit of genuine piety, and humility, whether it be for 
natural or spiritual blessings, will feel that be is not dio- 
toting to the divine wisdom what it shall do for him, bnt 
will trust his Father in Heaven to do what His wisdom 
shall see fit, whether it aooords with our wishes a .d ex¬ 
pectations or not. If regeneration and eternal life be 
what we are seeking first of all, we shall surely claim that- 
our Lord shall so answer our prayers as to aid in these 
uses, and lead us nearer toward Heaven, whether He 
grant what we suppose we need or not. 

But though it may be at least sometimes proper, and 
may even seem to be a duty, to pray for natural good 
things, it may be presumed that the state iu which we are 
inolined to do so is comparatively a low and external 
one. If we were in an elevated and spiritual state, we 
should be thinking little of external things, and still less 
of making them special subjects of prayer to Him wbe 
has them all in His oare, and who will sorely dispose 
them for onr good; @© far as we do not resist and thwart 
His purposes. 

We must, however, pass through low and external am 
well as elevated stales, and we must pray in states whesa 
spiritual life is feeble and flickering, as well as when it Lm 
aotive. And even our best states are so mach tempered 
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with selfishness, that God must see muoh of it to forgive 
sod electee, as well m onr prayers as the other acts of onr 
lift. To pass through these states, and to pray in them, 
in the best manner we can, is a neeessary means of 
coming into higher and better states. We must not ne¬ 


glect prayer or other spiritual duties now, because we are 
not good enough to do them acceptably. If we do, we 
newer shall become good enoutth. An acknowledgment 
that we lack goodness is a sufficient qualification for 
prayer that the Lord will hear.— D. II. H. t in AT. J. Me m. 


Mothers’ Department. 


INSINCERITY OP SPEECH. 

BY J. M’O. 

A LADY was once expressing great regret that her 
daughters took no interest in religion. They 
teemed to hare little faith or confidence in any one's pro- 
fesdons regarding it This seemed inexplicable to the 
■other, “ when their early training was considered." 

It was not so remarkable to a friend, who happened to 
be for a time an inmate of the family. A lady called one 
day, and was received with the greatest warmth and ap¬ 
parent pleasure. When she proposed going, she was 
urged to remain longer, and many expressions were used 
which seemed to imply a great enjoyment of her com¬ 
pany. Bnt no sooner had she left than the lady’s tone 
changed entirely. She criticised her visitor unsparingly, 
sad spoke of her annoyanoe at the protracted call. 
There sat the young daughters, listening to both conver¬ 
sations. No wonder they did not have faith in a religion 
whose very groundwork should be truth. The mother’s 
example was a more powerful teaoher to them than her 
words. 


We should be especially carefnl how we greet the peo-1 
pie our children have heard us criticise. We may lose 
our influence over them for all good by a little insincerity. 

* Did yon really think it was pretty, mother ?" asked a 
young lady, respecting a piece of fancy work the mother 
bad been admiring with muoh enthusiasm; “ or did you 
snly say so V’ 

Never let your children he for a moment in doubt on 
sack a point. Oh, these sharp little eyes, that watch qs 
so closely! u What manner of persons onght we to be," 
when so much is involved for their future ? If we would 
have them hollow and heartless, with no faith in their 
ftflow-men, we have but to show a little insincerity in 
tor daily life. The lesson will take deep root and boar 
its Utter fruit. 


BOYS. 

TOURE is an article bearing the above title in a recent 
X number of -the Christian Union , under the signature 
i C. H., which is so excellent in its ideas and sugges- 
tisaa in regard to the management of that troublesome 
portion of humanity, that we give it almost entire: 

* Emily, bring your brother his slippers," has grown 
to he a proverb in one family, to express the climax of 
■astatine inefficiency and of feminine indulgence. This, 
he, m a family where there is great oourtesy between 
WwCheru and sisters, and a certain ehivalric protection of 
the hey over the girl “ ont of doors." But within doors 
ffie hoy, so sturdy and Toady elsewhere, is a marvel of 
•foamy helplessness. Tablecloths slide before him; books 
•ad china fall with crashes to the floor; overturning 
ddn amd work-baskets, ont of doors he goes, with a 
wfteep end a bang, leaving chaos behind him for sisterly 
hands to remedy. 

dr, if a quiet boy. addicted to fireside lounging, he 
MjrnaJnh the household movements from a corner of his 


eye. He will oome if you call him, to hold a skein of silk 
for your winding, but docs it ever occur to him to spring 
forward and help with the heavy ooal-scuttle coming into 
the room ? 

It is all the fault of his mother, doubtless, that he has 
teamed this indifference to the weary work going on be¬ 
fore his eyes. A country boy, in the wide, open kitohen 
of a breezy farm-house, may indeed bo tho hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, and take his part indoors as well os 
out. But the city boy belongs to the privileged class, 
lie is waited on from morning till night, not only by the 
servants, but by sisters and mother. ■ 

In those small, smoothly-running establishments, where 
the women of tho family give their time and strength to 
the home-keeping, the boys, tho sons, are as young 
princes. They come borne from school or from the store, 
tired enough, it may be, but the sisters and mother aro 
tired too! The boys, at least, have had tho stimulus of 
out-door life and air, while perhaps tho family needs 
have kept the girls at work through the long afternoon 
hours. 

What then? The boy spends his evenings over the 
newspaper, or lonnges on a sofa, or goes “ out," while the 
women clear away the tea-things, and get out the mend¬ 
ing basket when all else is done. 

The great difficulty, the absolute incompetence of 
44 strikes" and Eight-hour Laws to grapple with the La¬ 
bor Question comes horde to every fireside. It was well 
and graphically put by the London Punch, in a fine car¬ 
toon last year. Time—Nine o’clock at ni^ht The con¬ 
ventional British workman sits over his steaming supper, 
the mug of beer to his hand and his pipe laid ready for 
lighting, while in the dark background his wife, on her 
knees, is mopping np the floor. This hard-working fe¬ 
male, evidently driven to the limit of enduranoe, thns ex¬ 
presses herself: 

u Got your nine hours ? Mnch good may it do you! 
I've been at work for fifteen, and kain r t done yet /" 

“Strikes" are of small use in her ease; there is no 
tariff of wages for her toiling hours; nor would sho have 
it so. As in the exact realms of science, the treasured 
epics of an older world are turned over rudely and thrust 
aside; so into the province of the emotions the oxaot 
sciences cannot come. There is no alchemy for a mo¬ 
ther's love, no coinage of sisterly devotion, nor, within 
onr finite comprehension, any possible scale of prices 
current for the bonds that hold a home. 

Must we then go on forever with the women of the 
household bearing heavy burdens, while the masculine 
shonlders strip off all care with the overcoat, and come 
in, at night, as audfenee to the lost act of the play ? 

We must begin at the beginning. One of the most 
scholarly men I ever knew, a close student off law and 
of life, had a keen comprehension of the way home mat¬ 
ters go. 

“ Why should that poer, tired-out housemaid, who has 
been at the wash-tub al^ day^ go out into the rainto- 
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night for oysters for me ? Give me the basket; I will 
bring home my supper, the steak, or whatever else is 
needed; yes, and cook it myself on the chafing-dish, so 
that all you weary women may go to bed.” 

Did the fine critical faculty, which distinguished this 
scholar among his fellows, suffer any while the steak was 
oooking, crisp and rare? Rather it wat the critical fae- 
'ulty, brought to bear on the little things of life, that ren¬ 
dered him thus a master of the situation. 

*.* No man,” so ran his oreed, “ unless he be a day- 
laborer, stiffened and soddened by coarse work, has a 
right to sit calmly lounging, or listlessly looking through 
smoke-wreaths, while a tired woman brings in wood for 
the fire or heaps up heavy coals on the grate. I am a 
bachelor, and know of nursery-life only the muffled 
sounds; but when I spend an evening with a married 
friend, and hear him quietly discuss the prospects of the 
nation, while overhead a weary wife is audibly wrestling 
with cross and crying babies, I wonder at the manly in¬ 
difference he manifests. 

“ * Is it/ I ask, with stammering anxiety, * that the 
children are ill ?’ 

“*Oh, no; it's the same every night! Mary can 
hardly ever come down to me before nine o’clock!’ 

“ Come down to me!” the bachelor inwardly ejaculates. 
“ Had l a wife —/” 

We must indeed begin at the beginning. Had that in¬ 
different paterfamilias been trained as a boy to notice 
what was around him, to bear a hand in the little things 
of home, very possibly he, too, might have tried his luck 
at soothing tho crying babies. Very possibly he might 
not have enjoyed his newspaper, or the last review, quite 
so keenly in the parlor stillness, while the hushing and 
ooaxing and rooking went on overhead. 

Why should we teach our boy that he is to be a mere 
whistling, romping, tearing and wearing member of the 
household, whilo his own sisters or women-servants work 
around him from weary chime to chime? 

It is not necessary to define the limits, “thus far sbalt 
thou go and no farther.” Every thoughtful mother can 
adapt her instructions to the need, or to the strength and 
deftness of her boy. 

Why should he not make his own bed at times ? 
Harry, Mies Edgeworth’s Harry, in “ Harry and Lucy/' 
used to do it, and what was more, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, hit father thowed him how / A very picture of a 
manly boy he was, growing np evidently to be a Gay 
Lussac or a Prince Rupert of our day. 

Why should the boy leave his room a howling wilder¬ 
ness of boots and bats and inky pocket-handkerchiefs ? 
If he be made occasionally to set it to rights* himself, to 
got a dust-pan and sweep up-the sticks and stuff, he will 
at least have an intelligent comprehension, another time, 
of the cost of the oonfusion. 

Teach him all the graceful little convenances, how* to 
deport himself before his elders, and the courtesy he owes 
to ladies, old and young; but teach him, also, why he is 
better fitted to carry home the heavy basket than Sophy, 
the servant-maid, and when he should lend a helping 
hand to women, young or old. 

We hear a great deal of imperfeot sympathies, now-a- 
days, as a sort of bitter drop in the cup of wedded life. 
These imperfect sympathies are charged generally, we 
believe* to the account of the masoaline race. Tomes of 
poetry and hecatombs of bleeding hearts are laid to the 
charge of this new disorder. 

Why else does Laura whine through aixtoen stances, 


or Cloth ilde rack herself through as many prose pages, 
but that she has given her heart where no response is, 
her life to c m monttre l 

The disillusions of married life! Shall we lay all the 
blame on our grown-up boys ? When the eara tpotm dis¬ 
covers that the cakes and caramels of courtship are suc¬ 
ceeded by tough butchers’ bills and sloppy servant- 
maids ; when after the day’s fret and worry is over, her 
dear Charles lends her bat an indifferent ear, and is sur¬ 
prised that she is so very need up and complaining, we 
must go back, cot only to Clothilde’s childhood, bat to 
that of Charles, as well. 

She may, or may not, have the cook-book by heart; 
but very sure, he is ignorant as a wild Indian of the cost 
of the home. He may foot it np, in dollars and cents, it 
is true; but of the forcet t the physical labor, the execu¬ 
tive energy, the moral balanoe required to keep all things 
even, he has n*t the remotest idea. 

Teach him, then, 0 mother of romping Charlie, before 
that possible daughter-in-law eomes upon the scene, that 
fine sense of fitness and order, that intelligent observance 
of the household machinery, that w3U make him chari¬ 
table and helpful in season, and tympathetic always. 

THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 

E VERY year thousands of infants perish victims to 
the use of soothing syrups. Every generation tens 
of thousands of children grow up only to enter the career 
of the drunkard, or suffer the prolonged death-in-life of 
the opium-eater, who ean trace their vices and miseries 
to the same cause. 

It is a frequent praetiee among mothers to give ano¬ 
dynes of some sort to their infants when fretful or ailing. 
Some mothers make a daily and habitual practice of the 
use of some favorite or widely-advertised nostrum. Now 
it is Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup; again it is God¬ 
frey’s Cordial; or it may be Dewee’s Carminative; or 
possibly Paragorio, plain and undisguised. Those mo¬ 
thers who use the latter are probably in the minority; 
but there are numbers of women who would shrink with 
horror from giving their infants opium in any form, wbe 
yet administer the other medicines without scruple, be¬ 
lieving them perfectly harmless. 

Wo have before us an article written by a California 
physician who gives two instances of death, which came 
recently within his practice, from the use of Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s Soothing Syrup. He adds that it is impossible to 
estimate the number of childrerf who are sent to the grave 
by the use of this nostrum alone. Ho says : “ There are 
very few children at the age of six*months who would not 
be poisoned to death were they to take the syrup as 
directed (namely: six months old and upward, one tea¬ 
spoonful three or four times a day until free from pain), 
unless a tolerance of the drug be induced by its previous 
administration in small doses. The morphia in a tea- 
spoonful of soothing syrup is equal to about twenty drops 
of laudanum. Here we have thousands of mothers and 
nurses, ignorant alike of the ingredients and the effects 
of this deadly nostrum, directed to give a child six month# 
old morphia equal to twenty drops of laudanum, while a 
pbysioian would not dare to give a child of that age mom 
than three drops.” 

Dewee’s Carminative has Song been considered among 
the best of quieting medicines for infants, and we have 
board it recommended by those who use it, “ because,'’ 
they said, “it has no opium in it.” There was never a 

greater mistake. We have not thereeipo for the Carmin- 
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•Ure before ua, so we oannot giro its ingredients with 
their exact proportions; bat we here seen the recipe, and 
ve know that it does eont&in opium in some form. Tho 
mother who gives this or anj other of the advertised cor¬ 
dials or carminatives to her babe, may stand prepared 
for its early death, or else expeot to see it grow up with a 
rained nervoas system. 

It is said that the use of opium is fearfully on the in- 
erase in this* country. Who can tell how much this 
Mate of things is due to the use of morphia in its dis¬ 
guised form during infancy 1 The early use of t$iis drug 
•ill naturally lead, as the child increases in years, to the 
tse of tobacco, opium or alcohol, to satisfy a morbid and 
deprared appetite. There is another point in the case 
which every one should consider. Those only who have 
been addicted to the use of opium, and attempt to leave 
of^ and those who have been actual witnesses of such at¬ 
tempt ib others, know the dreadful suffering—the utter 
nenroat prostration, and untold agony of mind and body 
—which attends the breaking of this habit. What refine- 
»ent of cruelty it is that inflicts this suffering upon a 
child! Yet, as the use of these anodynes is abandoned 
when the child emerges from infancy, there Is no shadow 
«f doubt that it is made to undergo all the tortures ex¬ 
perienced by the opium-eater who is striving to free him- 
•elf from the iron bonds of habit. Only in the latter case 


the habit is generally relinquished gradually, and the 
misery, though somewhat prolonged, is rendered less in¬ 
tense ; while in the former there is no system adopted in 
giving up these medicines. All is hap-hasard. Tho dose 
is neither decreased nor given at longer intervals, it 
may be abandoned suddenly, and then after the worst has 
passed and the system begun to recover from tho effects 
of the drug, another dose, given for some trifling ailment, 
will place the child bock at the starting-point with all the 
misery to endure over again. Again wo Bay, what refine¬ 
ment of cruelty t 

An infant well eared-for, properly fed, frequently 
bathed, comfortably dressed, used to regularity in sleep.- 
ing and eating, and allowed plenty of fresh air, will need 
no soothing syrup when it is well. If it becomes sick, 
drugs should be administered on the prescription of a 
dootor alone. 

Mothers have a fearful responsibility in this matter. 
Not only have they the present comfort of their little ones 
in their keeping, but they have their future well-being to 
consider; nay, even life and death are in their hands. 
As mothers would not sorrow over littlo graves; as they 
would wish to rear children to a noble manhood and wo¬ 
manhood, free from perverted appetites which lead to 
vice, let them beware of these Infant Exterminators. They 
are evil and evil only. 


BOYS’ AND GIRDS’ TREASURY. 



THE WALKING LEAP. 

“TTTHATS that?” asked Katy, looking up from tho 
YV doll-baby she was dressing. "A walking leaf, 
did yon say ?” 

'‘Yes, I said 
• walking leaf,” 
replied Uncle 
Herbert, speak¬ 
ing like one 
wbo meant 
vksthe said. 

M rvt seen a 
fcaffly/* laugh¬ 
ed Katy, “ but 
I don't believe 
ujbody ever 
*sv a 1 e a f 
walk.” 

* Here it is— 

T*« can see for 
jewself,” an- 
rewd Unde 
Herbert, hold- 
*g out the 
^••k he was 
fading. 

“Oh, that's 

talking but a great bug or beetle 1” exclaimed Katy. 

“It's the ‘ Walking Leaf” for all that, little puss! 

you we the name under it ?” 

** Dees it make a bug a leaf to call it so, uncle ?•* 
“Maybe not.” 

•Of course it doesn’t, Uncle Herbert; and I'd like to 
ton what the man who made this book meant by it ?” 
•Oh, that is easily enotgh explained. The animal so 
nbles a leaf 'that H Is often mistaken for one, 


and naturalists—that is, those who are carious about the 
various objects in nature, examine them closely and write 
about them—have given it the name you find in the book.” 
“ Well, I don't see that it looks like a leaf,” said Katy. 

“You would 
think differ¬ 
ently if you saw 
ono of these in¬ 
sects with its 
wings closed 
over its body 
and the animal 
at rest on the 
ground. Then 
you would be 
almost sure it 
was a leaf.” 

“Anyhow, I 
don't see any 
use in making 
a big bug or 
fly look like a 
leaf,” said 
Katy. 

“Don't you, 
indeed? Well, 
I guess there is 


good reason for it Would you like to know ?'' 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, every animal has its enemy that seeks to de¬ 
stroy it Or, in other words, every animal that livee is 
the natural food of some other animal. Now, to etfeh is 
given a weapon of defence, or some means of disguise or 
protection, in order that the weaker ones may not be ut¬ 
terly destroyed by the stronger. Tbo bee stings, while 

the hare ttwrt* te Us swift feet for safety. Some animals 
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feign death to mislead their enemies, while others throw 
out a strong odor to drive them away in disgust There 
is a butterfly, which on alighting so nearly resembles a 
leaf that the birds pass it by, without dreaming of the 
dainty morsel they have missed.” 

“ Oh, but that is nioe 1 ’ cried Katy, clapping her 
hands. 

“ And it is the same with this * walking leaf/ " 

“And that is nice, too 7* added Eaty. “Oh, now I 
see! Now I understand. Isn’t it wonderful V ’ 

“The world is full of wonders,” replied Uncle Herbert 
“We have only to open our eyes to find them all around 


WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 

“ mniS farm-yard scene is pleasant to look upon, even 
J. though it is midwinter, with the snow lying deep 
on everything and the air frosty and keen, because the 
oat tie are well cared for, aud the woman who is milk¬ 
ing and the man 
who is feeding them 
arc warmly clad.” 

So said Uncle 
Herbert as he held 
a winter picture in 
his hand and talked 
to the group of chil¬ 
dren who had gath¬ 
ered round him. 

“ Don’t people in 
the country some¬ 
times get snowed 
up in their houses?” 
asked little Nelly. 

“Yes, away in 
the North.” 

“ So that they 
can’t get out?” 

“Not until they 
have dug paths 
through the snow.” 

“ What splendid 
fun that must be 1” 
exolaimed one of 
the boys. 

“There is a beau¬ 
tiful poem by Whit¬ 
tier, called * Snow¬ 
bound,’” said Uncle 

Herbert, “ in whioh he tells us how, when a boy, he was 
snowed up in his father’s house, and how they all dug 
paths through the drift” 

“ Oh, read it for us! * Do, Uncle Herbert (” cried half a 
dosen eager voices. 

“ It bad snowed hard for two days and nights,” said 
Uncle Herbert “ How it looked on the seeond morning 
the poet tells us.” And he read— 

“And when the seoond morning‘shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of tho firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sight of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 


Rose up where sty or corn-erib stood. 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush pile showed, 

A fenceless drift that once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat. 

With loose-flung coat and high oooked hat; 

The well-ourb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

w A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: * Boys, a path!’ 

Well pleased (for when did farmer-boy 
Count such a summons less than joy ?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drow; 

With mittened hands and caps drawn low. 

To guard our necks and ears from snow. 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And where the drift was deepest, made 

A tunnel walled and 
overlaid 

With dazzling crys¬ 
tal : we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s 
wor.drous cave, 
Ami to our own his 
name we gave, 
With many a wish 
that luck was ours 
To test bis lamp’s 
supernal powers. 
W’e reached the 
barn with merry 
din, 

And roused the 
prisoned brutes 
within. 

The old ho-se thrust 
his long head out. 
And grave with 
woo.(lcr gazed 
about; 

The cock bis lusty 
greeting said. 
And forth bis 
speckl’d harem led; 
The oxon lashed 
their tails, sued 
hooked. 

And mild reproaoh of hunger looked; 

The horned patriaroh of the sheep— 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep— 

Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasised with stamp of foot.” 

“ So heavy was this fall of snow,” said Unde Herbert, 
as he ceased reading, “ that all the roads for many miles 
around were blocked up, and no neighbor reached the 
snow-bound family for several days. Let me read you 
what the poet says of the third night and morning: 

“ And while with oare our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 
For food and shelter, warmth and health. 

And love’s contentment more than wealth. 
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With ample wishes (not the w4ak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek. 

Bat such as warm the generous heart 
O'er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 

That none might lack, that bitter night. 

For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 

m Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared. 

With now and then a ruder shock, 

Which made our very bedstead rock. 

We heard the loosened clap-boards tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost: 

And on us, through the un plastered wall. 

Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall, 
e * * # 

* Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear. 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hill-side treading slow 
We saw the half-buried 
oxen go, 

Shaking the enow from 
heads uptorft, 

Their straining nostrils 
white with frost. 

Before our door the strug¬ 
gling train 

Drew up, an added team 
to gain/* 

" Is that aD of it ?' asked 
little Nelly, who had listened 
with wide-open eyes. 

"No," answered Uncle 
Herbert. 

"Won't you read more 
" If you would like to have 
mo do so, I will read the 
whole poem. It won't take long, and I think you will 
enjoy it very much." 

"Oh, please do!" they all cried. 

And Uncle Herbert read for the children the whole of 
Whittier's M Sxow-bouxd," one of the sweetest poems in 

the language. 

ft was an evening long remembered by the ohildren, 
who entered into the spirit of the poem, and enjoyed it 
even more than Uncle Herbert thought they would. 

The same pleasure is in store for hundreds of family 
fienpo this winter. Get a copy of “ Snow-bound," if it 
is not already in your library, and have it read aloud for 
and old on some stormy night, when the snow 
against your windows. You will find a new en- 
jeyment. 

OUR LILA. 

BT 8. J Elf NIX JO MR 8. 

She esme on a Christmas morning* 

The darling! years sgo; 

With eyes as bine as the violets 
That were sleeping under the snow; 

With a faoo as pure as the lilies, 

That had crowned the noon of the year. 

Tot wearing withel a look so sage, 

That our joy was shadowed with fear. 


The meek little mouth was a tremble, 

As if with unspoken prayer. 

So we thanked the Giver of all things good. 
For a Christmas gift so fair. 

And the year its golden rosary 
Again and again has told, 

Till on this beautiful Christmas mom 
Oar darling is seven years old. 

As the Christmas hells are ringing, 

And thousands of hearts aglow, 

Are waking the song that first was sung 
By the angels long ago, 

Our Father we thank for His first great gift, 
Then meekly and humbly pray 
That the may he blest of that blessed One 
Who was bora on Christmas day. 



EVENING HYMN. 


EVENING HYMN. 

R ECEIVE my body, pretty bed ,* 

Soft pillow, oh, receive my head; 

And thanks, my parents 
kind, 

For comforts you for me pro¬ 
vide ; 

Your precepts still shall be 
my guide. 

Your love I’ll keep in mind. 

My hours misspent this day 
I ruo. 

My good things done how 
very few! 

Forgive my faults, 0 Lord: 
This night, if in thy grace 
I rest, 

To-morrow may I rise re¬ 
freshed, 

To keep thy holy word. 


THE VALUABLE VEGETABLE. 

T WO maid-servants, Bridget and Valhurg, were going 
to .the town, and they each carried on their head a 
very heavy basket full of fruit. 

Bridget gram bled and groaned all the way, but Val- 
burg laughed and sang. 

“What are you laughing for?" said Bridget, M your 
basket is as heavy as mine, and you are no stronger than 
I am.” 

Valburg said, " I have a very valuable vegetable in my 
load, so I scarcely feel the weight" 

"Oh!” cries Bridget, "what a precious vegetable thet 
must he! How I should like to lighten my burden with 
it, too. Pray, tell me what it is called." 

. Valburg answered, "The precious vegetable whh-h 
makes all hardships light is—Patienoe. Remember, 
Bridget, that * Patience makes all hardens light'" 


If days are dark, and not a spark 
Of sunshine comes to cheer you, 

Then use your might to make a light 
Of golden actions near you. 

If you hare troublesome work to do, 

Putting it off won’t help you through; 

'Tis easier done the sooner you do it; 

A task grows longer the longer you view it 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


RUTH. 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 

HB stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the son, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn’s flush 
Deeply ripened—such a blush 
In the midst of frown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with oorn. 


She is most fair, and thereunto 
Her life doth rightly harmonise; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unolouded heaven of her eyes. 

She is a woman—one in whom 

The spring-time of her ohildish yean 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 

Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Hade her tressy forehead dim; 

Thus she stood amid the shooks, 
Praising God with sweotesfc looks. 

Bure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Whore I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 


MY LOVE. 

BT JAMBS RUSSELL LOWELL. 

N OT as all other women are 

Is she that to my soul is dear 
Her glorious fanoies come from far; 
Beneath the silver evening star; 
And yet her heart is ever near. 


Great feelings bath she of her own, 

Which lesser souls may never know; 

God givoth them to her alone, 

And sweet they are as any tone 
Wherewith the wind may choose to blow. 


Yet in herself she dweUeth not, 

Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot; 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That does not in her sunshine share. 

She doeth little kindnesses, 

Which most leave undone, or despise; 
For naught that seta one’s heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

She bath no soorn of oommon things; 

And, though she seems of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and dings. 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth. 


I love her with a love as still 
As a broad river’s peaceful might, 

Which, by high tower and lowly mill. 

Goes wandering at its own will, 

And yet doth ever flow aright 

And, on its full, deep breast serene. 

Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

And makes them fresh, and fair and green. 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. 


SERENADE. 

BT EDWARD COATES PI BE NET. 

L OOK out upon the stars, my love. 
And shame them with thine eyes. 
On which, than on the lights above. 
There hang more destinies. 

Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 

Then, lady, np—look out, and be 
A aijitAr to the niirht! 


. r 


Sleep not!—thine image wakes for aye 
Within my watehing breast; 

Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly. 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 

Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 

And make this darkness gay, 

With looks whoso brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 


LITTLE FEET. 

BT MRS. L. M. BLINIf. 

B LESSINGS upon them, the dear littlo feet, 

That patter and patter the whole day long. 

Through alley and lane and busy street, 

Never waiting to ask, “ Is it right or wrong V 

Straying, it may be, far out of the way 1 
Wandering from home a bird from the nest; 

Till a loving voice calls, at the olose of the day, 

** j£y children, *tis evening; come home to your reel!” 


Blessing she is; God mado her so; 

And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the enow; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That naught was easier than to bless. 


God’s pity be over the poor little feet, 

And guard them from walking the paths of sin, 
Till they near the gates of the golden street. 

And the Father’s voice calls His children In! - 
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HE KNOWETH ALL. 

T HE twilight falls, the night is near, 
I fold ray work sway. 

And kneel to one who* bends to hear 
The story of the day. 


“ Perhaps they practise some sweet new song, 
To sing when the sun shall shine sgain— 
They have trilled the same old tunes so long— 
And warble together with might and main 
To drown the sound of the lonesome rain. 


The old, old story; yet I kneel 
To tell it at Thy call; 

And cares grow lighter as I feel 
That Jesus knows them all. 

Tes, all! The morning and the night. 
The joy, the grief, the loss. 

The roughened path, the sunbeam bright, 
The hourly thorn and cross. 

Thou k no west all—I lean my head, 

My weary eyelids close; 

Content and glad awhile to tread ' 

The path, sinoe Jesus knows I 

And He has loved me! All my heart 
With answering love His stirred. 

And every anguished pain and smart 
Finds healing in the Word. 

Bo here I lay me down to rest, 

As nightly shadows fall, 

And lean, confiding, on His breast, 

Who knows and pities all! 


BIRDS IN THE RAIN. 

BY FLORENCE PERCY. 

O VEB the roofs of the drowsy town 

And streets unfilled by their wonted throng, 
bumdily, softly the rain oomes down, * 

Singing its sweet, monotonous song. 

Drip, drip, dripping the whole day long. 

Never another sound is heard 
To break or lighten the slumberous spell— 

No low of cattle nor voice of bird 
Comes faint and far over slope and dell, 

Nur whistle of workman, nor clang of bell. 

“Hew do tbe birds like rainy days V* 

Queries % childish voice at my knee— 

“ I wonder if every one of them stays 
Close in his nest in some tall thiok tree. 

And talks with his feathery family ? 

“ the clouds grow black and a rain-storm comes, 
Not one of them flutters in sight or sings; 

' They sever come for my scattered crumbs— 

Are they afraid to wet their wings ? 
lb# they have nothing to cat, poor things ? 

“ How dreadful to be so nicely dressed 
They dare not even go out to dine ! 

Their week-day suit is their very best, 

And cannot even be washed, like mine, 

8*# of course, they must keep it fine. 

“What do the birdies say, do you think T 
®o they talk of their little ones flown away ? 

Or of wild flowers, purple and white and pink ? 

Or do they fret at the drops, and say 
‘There newer was such a dismal day?* 
tbl xll—10. 


“I wish I bad been a.Sunday child; 

Then I should know what the birdies say, 

If they were ever so shy and wild— 

And to learn their language and where they stay, 

I would sit alone in the woods all day. 

“ I know when the sun shines warm and bright. 

They build their houses with eare and pains— 
They sing and twitter from morn till night, 

They pick up insects, and seeds, and grains— 

But what do they do when it rains and rains?” 

Who knows ? And still on the woodlands brown, 
And the streaming roofs and the quiet street. 
Steadily, softly the rain oomes down, 

Weaving a song in its musical boat, 

Forever sad, and forever swoet. 

Portland Transcript, ■ 


TO-MORROW. 

BY MRS. MARY B. DODGE. 

T O-MORROW, a beautiful day, 

Is waiting for you and for me: 

Bluest skies of a soft Bhining ray 
Are impatient the shadows to flee. 

Why oare if the landscape bo sullen and gray ? 
To-morrow will chase all the cloud-raoks away. 

To-morrow, yon say, may be dull, 

With the leadened-bued face of to-day, 
Wait; its morrow with measure is full 
Of a joy never spilled by delay. 

If to day born of yesterday baffle our will. 
To-morrow, to-morrow is radiant still. 

To-morrow is mantled in white 
As pure as the soft-falling snow. 

That rounds into waves of delight, 

To cover earth's pitiful woe. 

The gale may be sighing, the frost king astray, 

Yet to-morrow will sparkle in crystalline spray. 

To-morrow with roses is crowned, 

A tender-eyed sylph of the May: 

Flinging garlands of blossoms aronnd 
In a chilch-like, improvident way. 

To-day may be barren, a chill in the air; 

To-morrow young spring-life will bud everywhere. * 

To-morrow the birds without fear, 

Flitting back to the woodlands again, 

Will sing for the Sommer that's here, 

A fall-throated, ravishing strain. 

The world, now so silent of bird or of bee, 
To-morrow shall echo with refluent glee. 

To-morrow is regal for all, 

With a sceptre of love in her hand; 

The weary bat wait for hor call, 

To spring to the foll-frnited land. 

O’er the span of to-day we may tearfully grope. 

Bat the arch of to-morrow is glowing with hope. 

—Old and Nets, 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


WHAT CLIMATE IS BEST FOR THOSE SUFFER¬ 
ING FROM BRONCHITIS AND TUBERCULOSIS? 

FROM U. 8. MEDICAL AMD SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

BT DR. A. E. SMALL. 

RONCHITIS, when chronic, is invariably aggravated 
by a cold or chilly olimate. On this aooonnt it has 
been styled a winter cough. One subject to this affection 
may during the summer months enjoy tolerable good 
health, but as soon as late autumn or winter sets in, the 
surface of the air-tubes becomes easily irritated and in¬ 
flamed, and from this susceptibility a distressing cough 
comes on, and continues, unless mitigated by remedies, 
until another warm season returns, provided the patient 
is able to survive the siege. We have known a bronchial 
cough to come on annually, increasing each successive 
year in severity, for fifteen or twenty years, before the 
vitality of the patient became exhausted. Winter after 
winter would a bronchial inflammation set in, attended 
with expectoration of much mucus, and not unfrequently 
of mucus streaked with blood. Cases of this description 
are properly termed lingering consumption, and in frigid 
climates are sure to terminate fatally. We have known 
many cases of this disease stayed in its progress by re¬ 
sorting to a change of climate. The fact that such 
patients are always better in summer, naturally suggests 
that if warm weather could be protracted sufficiently, such 
patients would be restored to sound health; and prove 
the reasonableness of this conclusion, a case of recovery 
is here cited: 

A gentleman, aged fifty-two, contracted in tbe nnpro- 
pitious spring of 1856 a severe cold, which fastened itself 
upon the mucus lining of the bronchial tubes, and occa¬ 
sioned a severe cough and a haemorrhage. As the weather 
became warmer the cough subsided, and he apparently 
regained sound health. But there was evidently a power¬ 
ful predisponent left, for on the approach of cold weather 
his cough returned and became very alarming, and he 
was recommended a change to a warmer olimate. He 
went to New Orleans, and immediately derived benefit. 
He returned to Chicago in April, feeling quite well, and 
remained so for two years, when, upon a change of cloth¬ 
ing, he contracted a severe cold, and a return of his dis¬ 
ease with all of its alarming symptoms. A severe haemor¬ 
rhage, which prostrated him completely, together with 
rapid emaciation, And quick and irritable pulse, seemed 
indicative of immediate dissolution. A fatal termination 
of his disease seemed so imminent that the life insurance 
company in which he had a policy, upon a recommenda¬ 
tion from its medical examiner, offered to purchase his 
policy at a discount, wbioh be acoepted. With this money 
he went to San Antonio, Texas, hoping to prolong his 
life for awhile. But finding the olimate favorable, bis 
health began to amend, and he finally recovered it wholly. 

Tbe reason why so many partially recover from chronic 
bronchitis during the summer, and relapse again on the 
appronoh of cold weather, is because the warm season is 
too brief in its duration at the North for the cure to be 
completed, and therefore a residence where there is no 
winter, or at most a very brief one, affords sufficient time 
for a /nil and oomplete recovery. We have seen many 
Bases where recovery has taken place in oonsequenoe of 
the warm and invigorating influences of a genial tropioal 


olimate. But we have observed another olass of bron¬ 
chial difficulties, ooupled with incipient tuberculosis, that 
derived but little benefit from a Southern climate. But 
still we have observed that a different change of climate 
has operated advantageously to them. In feeble constitu¬ 
tions, smitten with bronchial inflammation and an evident 
inoiination to tubercles, we have known much benefit to 
result from a residence in the climate of Colorado. 

So little attention has been paid to a proper discrimi¬ 
nation of the cases that become benefitted, and those that 
derive no benefit, we will here venture the remark, that 
what will benefit some is absolutely injurious to others. 
For instance, oases of long-standing bronchitis are not 
benefitted to any great extent by the climate of Colorado. 
A tropical climate^suits this class of patients much better, 
but feeble persons, addicted to bronchial cough and in¬ 
cipient tuberoles, from our observation, are liable to an 
increase of difficulties in a tropical olimate, because this 
favors a ripening and softening of the tuberoles, al¬ 
though the bronchial irritation may be less. But they 
are likely to reoeive much benefit from the climate of 
Colorado, because the atmosphere is mere bracing and 
supplies more nutriment to the blood, that stays the pro¬ 
gress of tuberoulous deposits. The same reuark may be 
made concerning the climate of Minnesota, which all 
classes of consumptives are prone to seek. In this cli¬ 
mate many have derived benefit, while by far the greater 
proportion have utterly failed, and this is owing to the 
fact that of those denominated consumptive* a very large 
proportion suffer merely from bronchial inflammation, 
whioh is made worse by a dear, oold and braoing atmo¬ 
sphere, wfiile those who are inclined to tuberdes, and 
are feeble and exhausted, find a denser atmosphere bene¬ 
ficial, and oftentimes asouroeof strength. But in con¬ 
firmed tuberculosis, we have yet to observe any cases that 
have been benefitted by a residence in Minnesota. While 
at tbe same time we have observed tbe most serious injury 
to result to those afflicted with uncomplicated, chronic 
bronohitis, and while we have observed the benefits of 
protracted seasons of warm weather for the latter, we 
have observed the fatal effeots of the same upon those in 
the advanoed stage of phthisis pulmonalis. There is this 
difference to be borne in mind between bronchitis and 
tuberoulous consumption. The former may occur in ro¬ 
bust constitutions, from a series of exposures and fre¬ 
quent colds; the first produoe catarrh, and then cough 
and bronchial abrasions and haBmorrhages. The latter 
‘is, for the most part, cbnstitutional and hereditary. The 
former require protracted seasons of warm weather, such 
as can be bad in tropical regions, in order to afford time 
for the abrasions to heal, when the cough does not inter¬ 
fere. The latter require invigorating and bracing atmo- 
'spheres, that keep up the strength by supply ing % pura 
oxygen for the blood, and thus prevent the ripening and 
softening of incipient tubercles. Many valuable hints 
may be received from the effects of climate in various 
localities from condition of health known to exist among 
the inhabitants. Cases of fatal consumption are found 
in all climates, because this disease is allied to hereditary 
constitutions, and tbe victims are born with the predis¬ 
posing cause within them, upon which any depressing 
influence may operate as an exoiting agent, and cause its 
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total development. This fact accounts fully for the uni' 
venal prevalence of tubercular consumption in all cli¬ 
mates. It is, for the most part, an hereditary disease. 
Bet bronchitis, before it has reached a fatal point, results 
from esusee not inherent in the system, is seldom hered¬ 


itary. Therefore, in warmer, or even in temperate cli¬ 
mates, this disease is seldom fatal, and alino? t always 
curable. Therefore the selection of . favorable localities 
for such as may be suffering in any degree from this affec¬ 
tion is a question worth oonaideriug.” 


The Home Circle. 


A LETTER TO MISS PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 

E give below the excellent letter to “ Pipsey,” re¬ 
ferred to in the January number. It will well 
repay the reader for the time spent in its perusal: 

M I feel like writing a few lines to yon this evening, but 
just as I take up my pen, dear Pipsey, I remember that, 
as our acquaintance is all on one side, it would be better 
to be a little formal at first, and say Miss Potts. 

M Well, then. Bliss Potts, I hope you won’t be offended 
when I tell you that I have not read all your letters as 
soon as received—for the reason simply that I have not 
had time. Now, it is a standing joke of my husband’s, 
that I 'never have time to do anything.’ Bat, please 
don't tell it, for I know itfa no credit to me. 

•* But, one evening, away baok in the spring or winter, 
I read one of your letters, and it was the ond in which 
you described your visit from Deacon Skiles. I had a good 
laugh over it—and a good laugh is worth something, 
t*peeisHj to an elderly woman, whose life is full of work 
and care. A little amusement unbends the mind and 
freshens one np wonderfully. So I thanked you for it. 

“ I thought then I would surely read all your letters, 
but the children got sick, first one, then another, then two 
at a time, and between work, care and anxiety, all the 
bright summer paesed, and I have spent only a few hours 
in reading • . • * * * 

K And now I must teH you how I first came to read 
year letters. You see, I lead a kind of tread-mill life. 
True, it kaa some variety. There is washing-day and 
ironing-day and baking-day. Also, by way of variety, 
.wo frequently have eieknees, in the form of ibver, neural 
fi% ague, etc. I don’t mean to complain, nor to get dis 
eouvaged, hot I do get tired, and often, when the still 
evening hour comes, whioh is almost my only time to 
read, I am so weary, my head swims, ray pulses beat un¬ 
evenly, my energies droop, and, in fact, there seems no¬ 
thing for it bvt to drop to sleep. And so it was on the 
svoniag when the day had been snltry, when your letter 
mm When tea was ready I was tired out, and felt that 
t little freeh ahr would be the best supper fbr me ; so, 
looking at Mary, and glancing round the kitchen in a 
way I knew she would understand, I just left it all to her 
sad went out for a walk. 

M I kad resolved to make a oaH—but, as people who go 
sutoften eannot understand how I enjoyed it, it is scarcely 
north while to tell. You see, we live out in the prairie 
toad, and once out-doors, we can see so far. The eye has 
s clear sweep on one side over vast fields of grain, bor- 
Barel by deep, green hedges, to where the clouds seem to 
bnd down lovingly and rest upon the green earth. On 
the other side we are close against a grove of walnut, oak 
sei hickory trees; and along the edge of this grove I 
tost my way. I have always loved nature, and when I 
*Mar her haunts I feel that there is a spirit there with 
nktoh i can commune. If -1 were a heathen I might 
Ibisk this the Spirit of Beauty, or Nature herself; but, 


being a Christian, I understand that it is the Divine 
Spirit that is manifested so delightfully there, i Iwe the 
great Creating Hand which has made the earth to beauti¬ 
ful, and spread around us so many object* to delight the 
eye and comfort the heart. There seemed to be a glitter 
of gold among .the trees, for the sun was setting gloriously 
among crimson and amber clouds, which threw their re¬ 
flection eastward, where the sky was bright with btuo and 
salmon color. The beauty and glory of earth and sky 
acted like a eharm upon my depressed spirits and weary 
frame, and I walked along with a step almost as clastic 
as that of a ohild, till I reached the cottage under the 
trees, which was the dwelling of my friend. 

“ I would liko to tell yon about my call, and the pleasant, 
friendly chat I had with my dear neighbor, who, though 
aged and infirm, has still a heart full of kindly sympathies 
and tender affections, which render intercourse with her 
always a pleasure. But this would make my letter too 
long, so I will only say that after a pleasant evening, I 
walked home with Fred, my little boy, who came for me. 
The moon and stars were shining brightly, and if possi¬ 
ble, making the sky more glorious than the snnset, and 
as we walked along Fred asked, * Ma, what is the moon 
hung on ? ’ 

“ I answered, it was sustained by the word and power 
of the Creator; for I knew Fred was too young to under¬ 
stand any other answer, and I thought all the laws of 
Nature amount to nothing more than that, any way. I 
was pleased to see how this seemed to satisfy him, but he 
asked again— 

“‘What do the clouds rest on ? The air?' 

“ 1 Ye#,' I said, ‘they rest on the air, or fly before its 
swift currents.’ 

“‘Well, ma,’ he continued, looking upward, ‘what do 
the angels walk on in the sky ? Even a little babe can’t 
walk oft air; and angels are large—large as you, arn’t 
they ? I should think they would fall through .' 

“ ‘ Fred,” said I, ‘ yon must remember angels are spirits. 
A spirit can move like a thought. Our thoughts do not 
need ladders on which to climb into Heaven. Even now 
they are there, and in a moment returned again to earth.' 

“Just then a meteor seemed to fall from the senith, 
quivered a moment before us, and vanished in mid-air. 

“ When we entered the honse we found all had retired, 
and though Fred was full of questions, ho sank to sleep 
almost as soon as bis face touched the pillow. Then I 
was alone, and it was bed-time; but the walk, the little 
visit, and the talk with Fred, bad made me feel so wake¬ 
ful that I bad no desire to sleep, so I took up the Home 
Mao azin*, and read your September letter. Then an an¬ 
swer came flitting through my brain. It was a qheerful, 
jesting letter. But, instead of writing it down at once, I 
thought I woukL improve my acquaintance first, so I took 
down all the magasines and read all your letters. Tfcen 
I found my ideas scattered, like a barrel of apples sud¬ 
denly npset on a wide %^r, rolling everywl|frc without 
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any particular aim.. Y«*u bad touched so many different 
subjects, and suggested so many different themes, that I 
lelt a little oonfused. All at ouoe a heavy weight seemed 
to fall upon my spirits. My arms went upon the table 
and my bead down upon my arms—I felt my eyes were 
full of unshed tears, which I forced back and swallowed, 
only to feel a heavier weight at my heart 

“ Dear Pipsey ! don't think it was you that made me 
feel so sadly. It was a sorrowful memory wakened by 
jour words on the subject of self-control. Oh, high and 
Heavenly art of perfect self-control! How few attain it 
How many do not even aim at it, nor consider its im¬ 
portance. For the want of it, how many true hearts bear 
wounds wbioh time cannot heal. How many a downy 
pillow is pierced by the pangs of self-reproach, and ren¬ 
dered sleepless by the cries of an outraged conscience. 
But how near akin to the angels do those few appear who 
tread with firm step the narrow path of duty, heedless of 
the slights of the scornful, the insults of the heartless, 
and the temptations laid by the reckless. I believe there 
is but one way in which we can remain calm and self- 
possessed amid all the trials of life, as well os its petty 
vexations, and that is by attaining that height of Chris¬ 
tian experience and privilege where one lives by faith 
and not by sight. Where one realizes that our real life is 
in Eternity, that this is only probation-preparation. 
Where the soul claims the promise, * All things shall 
work together for good to them that love the Lord,' and 
catching a gleam of ‘the eternal weight of glory,' the 
things of this world dwindle by comparison. 

“I am setting up late to-night Ned, my eldest boy, 
has gono five miles from home, to listen to a political 
speech and witness a torchlight procession. I knew he 
would not get home before midnight, and as it is quite 
cool to-night, I filled up the grate at bed-time, put the 
coffee-pot on the stove, and set a cup with oream and 
sugar on the tablo close by, so that ho could warm him¬ 
self and have a refreshing drink, instead of going to bed 
chilled by the night-air, to have the ague to-morrow. As 
I turned to leavo the kitchen, it looked so warm and 
comfortable, I thought this would be a nice, still time to 
finish this letter. 

“One thing more, and I am done. Ned lacks a few 
months of being twenty-one. Yet there have been those 
unscrupulous enough to try to persuade him to vote in 
November. But I promise you no boy of mine will ever 
do such a thing. Ho will begin life as an American citi- 
xen with 4 honor bright,’ and may truth be his motto ever¬ 
more. 

“ Wishing you suooess and happiness, I remain, 
“Yours, respectfully, 

_“ Mrs. Roth Rat." 

IMPROVED CROQUET. 

BY MARY ELLA HURTT. 

HE other night sweet Jennie Lee 
Explained to roe “Croquet: 

“ Yon strike your ball just here, you see, 

Your neighbor's to 'Roquet;' 

And you, if quite successful, then, 

Can take what’s called a tight Croquet? 

“ I think I see," I, musing, said, 

“ Is this the way 'tls done ? 

Well call my lipe the eearlet ball, 

Your cheek the white —for fun. 

The two collide!—just thus!—■* Roquet! * 

And now I'll take a tight Croquet l " 


“ You naughty man," she, blushing, said, 

“ You've spoiled the lesson quite; 

Now listen while I finish it. 

And learn the game aright 
A loose Croquet is thought the beet 
When ‘red' collides with ‘white.' 

“ For you can then go side by- side 
• Across the field once more, 

And every arch you pass, you can 
Roquet it o’er and o’er; 

And then, whene'er it suits your plan. 

Can take a tight Croquet onoe more." 

“ I see," I said, “ and, Jennie, dear. 

If thou wilt whisper 'yea,' 

Well make our life all summer-time^ 

And always play Croquet; 

Til keep you ever at my side, 

And often cry 4 Roquet 1' ‘ Roquet !' 99 

PAY PROMPTLY. 

F fashionable ladies would only make it a rule to pay 
promptly for their dressmaking, what a blessing it 
would be to some poor needlewomen. Many of these 
fashion worshippers are keen to find out needy skilfal 
seamstresses, who are glad to take work at the lowest 
prices, and who toil day and night, often at the shortest 
notioe, to finish some over-trimmed suit They bear 
meekly all the sharp words that heartless or thoughtless 
woman ohooses to utter about their slowness, or the high 
prices they ask for making a dress; words which they 
would never dare to use in the establishment of a fashion¬ 
able dressmaker. These small tyrannies are the marks 
of a mind 'correspondingly small, and the spirit stamps 
itself indelibly upon the face. Don't think you can prac¬ 
tice them, ladies, and the world not know it. 

The delay of a week in the payment of these little 
sums, so little to you, but so great to poor toiling women, 
may be almost a matter of life and death in the humble 
abode of the worker. If you cannot pay promptly for 
the making, you have no right to order it made, except 
with a distinct understanding. A woman who does so is 
worse than unjust; she is downright dishonest Time, 
to the poor who work for daily bread, is very preoious. 
If a week's pay must be delayed for a month, or perltaps 
two, the rent may fall short and a removal be required, 
occasioning the greatest distress, inconvenience and ex¬ 
pense. Food cannot usually be bought on trust by per¬ 
sons in their walks of life, and absolute want may come 
upon them, just because your pay is held back. There 
are women in all classes of society who are negligent in 
this particular, and that, too, needlessly. When the 
money is in their band, there are so many temptations at 
every turn to invest it in something to please the fancy. 
But we must come to regard the money fairly earned as 
not our own, even while it is in our hands. To use it is 
really to defraud another. Bibdsey. 

In whatever path you go. 

In whatever place you stand, 

Moving swift or moving slow, 

With a firm and honest hand, 

Make your mark. 

W* go to Hie grave of a man, saying, “A man Is 
dead;'* but angels throng about him, saying, “A man is 
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New Publications. 


At Hi* Gates. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Au¬ 
thor of “Chronicles of GarUngford,” etc. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong A Co. 

This Is the initial number of a “Library of Choice Fic¬ 
tion.” It is an interesting story, as a story by Mrs. Olipbant 
could not fall to be, and it is properly illustrated. For sale 
in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

The Anthem Choir. By W. A. Ogden, Author of 
the“Silver 8ong.” Toledo, Ohio: W. W. Whitney. 

This book contains Anthems, chorxlses and closing pieces, 
adapted to dedications, ordinations, installations, religious 
festivals, funerals and other occasions. A number of the 
best anthem-writers in the country have contributed to the 
work, and it seems in every way adapted to the use of choirs 
and singing classes. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pineott A Co. 

Modem Leaders. Being a Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By Justin McCarthy. New York: Sheldon A 
Co. 

For the past two years Mr. McCarthy has been contribu¬ 
ting to the pages of The Galaxy a series of very readable 
srtides, having for their subjects various persons of political, 
literary or religious prominence. These Sketches as they 
are called are toll of information, and display clearness of 
insight into character and superior critical ability. The 
most prominent men and women of the times, from Queen 
Victoria to “George Eliot,” and from Archbishop Manning 
to Brigham Young, are sketched in turn. These sketches 
are twenty-four in number. For sale in Philadelphia by J. 
B Iippinoott A Co. 

Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By John 
B. C. Abbott New York: Dodd A Mead, 
fee are provided a series of books about tbe pioneers and 
patriots of America. And as the leader of these, is given 
Daniel Boone, the backwoodsman, “ one of the most mild 
and nnboastful of men,” and one of “ nature's gentle men.” 
The first chapter of this book is devoted to the discovery 
and settlement of America; and all through the narrative of 
thetifo of Boone is interwoven American history. The book 
is a valuable one, and will form an Important addition to a 
hoy’s or girl’s library. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. 
Uppincott A Co. 

Margaret. By C. C. Fraser Tytler, Author of “Jas¬ 
mine Leigh.” New York: Dodd A Mead. 

A somewhat sombre yet not unpleaslng story of a modest, 
•rtf-abnegating, yet talented English girl. It Is well written, 
and though not sensational in character, will plcasd the 
reader who prefers quiet thought and excellent sentiments 
to pretentious style. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Llp- 
piaeottACo. 

Ewe’s Girlhood. A Sequel to “Elsie Dinsroore,” 

and “ Elsie’s Holidays at Roaelands.” By Martha Finley, 
Author of “ Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. New York: Dodd A 
Mead. 

This is a story which every girl will be pleased with. It 
tarries the heroine of two previous books on from childhood 
womanhood, telling the reader of the years in which her 
e!waeter is developing, and her mind and body growing 
*»d strengthening for the real work and battle of life. 

Tfa Lillingstones of Lillingatone. By Emms Jane 
Wodbolse. New York: Dodd A Mead. 

An English story bearing no special characteristics, which 
w' 1 ! probably repay the reader. The book is handsomely 
iftnstnted. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A 
Ci. 

For Conscience* Sake. J*y the Author of “Alice 
l**’* Discipline.” etc. New York: Dodd A Mead. 

A rttiguma story which will find its appropriate place in 
school libraries. 'For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. 
Uppincott A Co. 


The Miracles of Faith. A Sketch of the Life of 

Beats Paulas. By Mary Weitbrecht. With an Introduction 
by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. New York: Dodd A 
Mead. 

“ This story,” says Dr. Robinson, “ brings before us one of 
those most attractive and beautiful characters we sometimes 
meet with’in real life: a faithful Christian woman whose en¬ 
tire existence seemed to be lost in the will and the wisdom 
of God.” 

Vick’s Illustrated Floral Guide for 1878. Roches¬ 

ter, N. Y.: James Vick. 

We have received this beautiful book. Mr. Vick has this 
year surpassed himself in the beauty, richness and variety 
of illustration of this Catalogue and Rural Guide. Tne cover 
is printed in colors, and the frontispiece is a handsome 
colored picture of the new Japan Cook’s-comb. This Guide 
is in future to be published quarterly, and twenty-five cents 
pays for the year. Those who after obtaining the Guide send 
money to the amount of one dollar or more for seeds, may 
also order twenty-five cents' worth extra—the price paid fo*i 
the Guide. 

The American Drawing Cards. First and Second 
Series. By Professor Walter Smith. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes A Co. 

The first series of these cards contains an elementary and 
advanced course in flat outline drawing. The second series 
illustrates the elementary principles of perspective by the 
representation of oommon objects in outline. These cards 
are designed to be used with any ordinary slate, or for draw¬ 
ing on paper or in blank drawing-books.' 

The Teachers’ Companion to the American Drawing- 
Slates and Cards. By Walter Smith. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes A Co. 

The Teachers’ Companion contains fUU instructions for 
drawing and illustrating each example on the blackboard, 
and is a valuable aid in the use of the drawing-cards. 

Helps over Hard Places. For Boys. Second Series. 
By Lynde Palmer, Author of “Drifting and Steering,”etc, 
Troy, N. Y.: H. B. Nlms A Co. 

The first series of “ Helps over Hard Places” has had a 
a large sale, and a well-deserved popularity. This new vol¬ 
ume is specially good and, in fact, one of the best Juvenile 
books of the season, and deserves as wide a sale as its pre¬ 
decessor. 

Musing** of a Middle-aged Woman. By Ailenroc. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen A HafTelflnger. 

An exceedingly well-written series of papers on social 
themes, by a woman who has evidently seen a good deal 
of the world, and had a life-experience, that let her down 
to the heart of humanity. Such “Musings” are sug¬ 
gestive and helpful. The book is a good one We Imvo 
marked several extracts, but find room {(ft only one or two 
brief paragraphs. This Is good advice: 

“ Do not spend time And strength in talking of each others 
duty. * Be not busybodles in other men’s matters,’ but do 
your own duty in that state of life in which God hath pleased 
to call you. Do it bravely. Independently, conscientiously; 
caring not for man’s censare or approval, buttnkingthe Word 
of nspiratlon only for your guidance. Quietly and firmly 
do right, trusting to God to take care of the consequences.” 

To a man who Is disappointed in his wife because she is 
childish And not intellectual, she says; 

“ Brother with the 'child vrife? be thankfol It is no worse. 
It might have been in these days of unfaithftil wives. Be 
thankful that your wife is a child in lonocence, in purity, in 
truth. Be thankful that she does thrqpr her arms around 
your neck and yours only; and that she does nothing more 
culpable than draw pictures mid play with^* Gip,* when ghe 
should have been attending to the dinner. You can fa 
good , if you cannot be great. You have chosen your lot, and 
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must abide by it. You can make one little woman happy— 
oue home blessed, if you cannot reform the world.'* 

Heavenly Blessedness. What it is and How Ob¬ 
tained : In a Series of Discourses on the Beatitudes, by 
Key. Chauncy oiles. Author of “The Nature of Spirit and 
of Man as a Spiritual Being.” London: James Speirs. 

Mr. Giles writes from the New Church, or Swedenborgian 
stand-point iu theology, though he does not, in this hand¬ 
some vo»ume, prebent in auy technical form the peculiar 
doctrines of his Church. The seventeen discourses with 
which it is made up are devoted chiefly to the work of show, 
ing how that heavenly blessedness of which our Lord 
npeaks, in what are known as the Beatitudes, may be ob¬ 
tained. 

Mr. Gilos writes with a grace and beauty of style that 
makos his books very attractive, and with a simplicity and 
directness that bolds tbe reader's thought. No Christian 
man or woman, no matter by what name he is called, or to 
what creed he may subscribe, can read these discourses 
without gaining in spiritual insight and power over his 
lower nature. We make a single extract, taken almost at 
random, from this handsome volume : 

“The Church has ever been, and ever will continue to be, 
the saving power in human society. Corrupt as it has often 
been; few in number compared with the great mass of hu¬ 
manity os it has been, and continues to be, It is yet the salt 
of human society. It preserves governments; it preserve* 
literature, art, science. It is the soul, of which these arc 
but the body. The Church, directly and indirectly, is the 
moving impulse to everything which is good and true in 
human life. It may not seem so, for the combined opera¬ 
tions of all the sects dwindle into insignificance compared 
with the armies of fighters and workers which the State em¬ 
ploys. The money used to carry on her operations, is 
nothing but the crumbs which fall from the table of cixil 
life; but her influence is more potent for good than all these 
natural agencies, which make so much noise, and occupy so 
much attention. The Church is the heart of humanity. It 
may be a feeble heart; it may be a cold heart, but such as it 
is. It is the vital force in human life. 

“ Demolish our Church edifices, disband our Chmch 
organisations, abolish the offioe of onr ministers, silence the 
voice of the religious press, and let all the affection, the 
thought, the labor, the money, which is now employed in 
spiritual uses, be turned to natural and worldly affairs—let 


our ministers become lawyers, and doctors, and financiers, 
and teachers of science—let tbe little army of men who are 
now enrolled under the banner of the Lord, and who must 
depend upon others for their support, turn their energies to 
trade, art, commerce, manufactures, and the preservation of 
human society would be impossible. There would be uni¬ 
versal corruption. 

“Abolish the churches, and all organised effort for spiri¬ 
tual instruction and use in this city, and what would be the 
value of property, in twenty, nay, in ten, or even five, years? 
ihe city would not be habitable. It would be among cities, 
and in the body politic, what the unburied dead of a battle¬ 
field are to an army. Every form of human sooiety would 
turn to corruption. No trust would be sacred; no right 
would be respected; no virtue wouid be regarded; no hu¬ 
man life would be safq. Vice would breed corruption; every 
foul lust would multiply and breed pestilence; violence 
would rage, and death would reign supreme. Why have 
RAbylon and Nineveh, and the populous cities of a former 
civilisation perished ? Because there was not sufficient salt 
of spiritual life to save them. They perished, as Sodom and 
Gomorrah perished, because ten righteous men could oot be 
found in their midst; and every city, and every form of civ¬ 
ilisation, w 11 perish from the same cause. 

If every building for religious worship was rased to the 
ground, and every means of spiritual instruction and culture 
could be abolished, or suffer to fail for the means of support, 
the men who own property in the city, and the nameless 
multitude of rich men and women, would find it for their 
worldly interest to rebuild the churches, support ministers, 
and supp y oburch organisations with sufficient means to 
reach every man, woman, and child, with the light, Mid 
saving power of pure spiritual influence. 

“ They could not invest their money in any form in which 
it would yield them so large a percentage. 

“It seems strange that men, 4hat * ood men, who have 
some knowledge of spiritual truth, and some desire for the 
spiritual good of humanity, should not see this more clearly 
than they do. It is strange that we do not see that the high¬ 
est, and the most interior, are the most precious interests of 
humanity. Those who work for them are touching the 
secret springs of human well-being. They are putting their 
hands on the helm of human progress; they are purifying 
the fountain, which feeds the currents of human life. They 
are providing and administering the salt, which is to save 
human society.” 


Editor’s. Department. 


DEATH OF ME. GREELEY. 

is a long time sinoe the death of an American citizen has 
so moved the hearts of the people. In the bitterness of 
a great political defeat, in the failure of. perhaps, a life-long 
ambition, and borne down by the saddest of domestic afflic¬ 
tions, Ilorace Greeley died, and in thAt instant political ran¬ 
cor, died. 

It would take -many volumes to contain all that has been 
said in his praise since the “ golden bowl was broken.” Few 
have written so tenderly and eloquently as Mr. Beecher, 
from whoso tribute in the Chritiian Union we make an ex¬ 
tract: 

“On rich men’s mansions and on settlors’ cabins lies the 
the shadow of a personal bereavement; and countless eyes 
grow dim with tears over the loss of a friend whom they 
had never looked on. 

“Yet the dead man, lying awfully unconscious of this be¬ 
coming kindness, was but a s’mple citizen, not rich, not 
well-born, not well-bred, holding neither civil nor military 
honors. He has not been a successful man, as the world 
c- unts success; for he died with the dearest aspirations of 
his heart ungratifled. and, all his life, went famishing for 
certain simple joys^hat most men have, and Heaven denied 
to him. Nay, at the lari, it was out of the blackness of a 
great defeat, and the bitterness of a wide condemnation, 
that he stepped into the light and love of God. 


“ But in the hour when Horace Greeley died, unjust and 
hard Judgment of him died also. For months, men have 
talked of him with eager attachment and advocacy, or with 
vehement hatred and abuse. To-day, his friends are hardly 
gentler towards him than his foes; for death is a beneficent 
spirit, And, taking away a comrade, leaves an angel; sealing 
his lips that they shall nevermore explain anything, touches 
our lips with a sweet charity and wisdom to explain all 
things that had looked dark in him. So now it is given to 
men who had honestly blamed Horace Greeley as a living 
force, now that he has passed away, to put aside the arrow 
aimed at his faults, and to lay with kindly hands a wreath 
upon his virtues.” 

****** 

“ Perhaps there is no citizen left to us whose greatness Is 
distinctively American as was Horace Greeley's. In no other 
country could he have been as great. For the common 
school and the equality of men before the law gave him his 
chance. Bom to grinding poverty, but inheriting the quick 
and capable brain of his fair mother, he was at school and 
toiling away at the bard Old Testament nomenclature when a 
baby of four years old. The lad ot ten found his school¬ 
days ended; for work press* d. and wages were small. And 
from the endless labors of a form, the boy of fifteen w» nt 
out to begin life for himself. | Ffve years of indifferent euc- 
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ease in country printing-offices sent him to New York to 
seek his fortune. Rustic, awkward, raw-boned, homely, un- 
ased to society, friendless, poor, his capacity found work, 
his simplicity made friends, his lovingness won love. He 
delved fourteen hours a day for six dollars a week. He 
lived on Lenten fare. His horror of debt kept him inde¬ 
pendent. Rib religions feeling kept him pure. Good-luok 
and ill-luck followed him. He took them with equal mind. 
Ten long years of labor went to the first number of tbe New 
York Tribune, a penny daily. To independent thought, to 
social science, to popular education, to all causes that should 
benefit mankind, it was dedicated at its birth. The making 
of money was a secondary and trivial pursuit. Money came, 
however, and honor, and fame. The greatest American 
Journalist had conquered his place. 

“bo robust a mind, so vital a nature, so fresh and youthful 
a presence had this tireless worker, that sixty seemed the 
very prime and flush of manhood, and years of labor ap¬ 
peared to beckon him. but many griefs broke the great 
heart, and the strong body crumbled in a day. Frem his 
life a great legacy remains; the vast influence of a genera¬ 
tion which learned from him that honesty, honor, simplicity, 
frugality, generosity, purity, temperance, are above all 
worldly gains. From his death the gospel of tolerance takes 
deeper meaning, the cruelty of partisanship looks meaner 
the charity that believeth all things^ seems divine. For the 
rest, his friends will keep his memory green. They are in 
foe market-place, the churches, the wretched tenant-homes, 
foe mansions, tbe frontier shanties, the mines. The poor 
and tbe ignorant and the miserable have left no other friend 
so powerful. That is the story of his humanity. In every 
villare some heart mourns him. That is the story of his 
personal worth. 

* There are bleak skies to watch above the dead, and the 
earth offers but cold shelter. Yet one fancies that he whose 
life was full of storms, whose aggressive spirit could not 
xeat, whose thoughts run ever on and on, should find a 
deeper peace in the rigid fixity of the winter slumber than 
in the languorous »hriil and stir of June.” 

John G. Whittier, in a letter to Rev. Dr. Chapin, regretting 
his inability to attend the Amend of Mr. Greeley, says:— 
* When 1 heard of his death there mingled with my grief a 
Ming of gratitude that I had been preserved from saying 
one word, through partisan seal or difference of opinion, 
which could add bitterness to his lire—that I had none of 
the late remorse over the dead for nnkindness to the living, 
which is one of the saddest burdens Of humanity. No words 
of praise are needed. They would be lost in the general 
eulogy. With common consent he will take a place in the Val¬ 
halla of American worthies as one of the greatest and best*’ 

Many distant readers wilt be interested in the following 
description of the decorations of the church where the sole 
funeral services were held : 

“Dr. Chapin's church (in New York City) is of pure Gothic 
architecture, and its sharply arched roof mounts tar up into 
space. From tho highest point of the inside of the building 
to the lowest, from end to end, and from side to side, em. 
Mams of mourning were Judiciously arranged. 

f The pulpit, behind and in front of it, glowed with tho 
meat and loveliest flowers gathered together m the most 
beautiful and suggestive forms. To the left of the altar was 
a design of a plough, of foil sise, made of camelias and other 
exotics. Beyond it was the design of a pen, several feet In 
kngth, and at the extreme right was a crown. The crown 
came last, but it was bis—-even at the last 

•Tbe dock facing the altar Vas also surmounted by the 
ernes and crown, and its hands had stopped when his 
Mopped at ten minutes of seven o’clock. 

•The front of tbe pulpit, was covered by a tablet of flowers 
heating foe words he last uttered, * It is done,* and over all 
•as sprung a gigantic arch composed of immortelles , bearing 
foe legend. * I know that my Redeemer liveth ’ In letters of 
jed> foe border being green and the groundwork of white. 
*n esaoeet on with these floral decorations it was remarked 
foot is each and all of them, as well as in the other emblems 
fo foe body of the church, and over and about foe coffin, the 
faM and thw i mm ort als held their plaoee. It waa life as- 
•"ting Neetf over dm*.” 


A LESSON FOR THE PEOPLE. 

T HE death of Horace Greeley, and its attendant incidents, 
has set the American people to thinking. Here was a 
man of high integrity and blameless life, wno had for more 
than a quarter of a century devoted heart, and brain, and 
hands to every good cause that claimed his advocacy. He 
was kind-hearted, self-devoted; a good citizen in all his re¬ 
lations ; a friend of the poor, the humble and the oppressed. 
He had his weaknesses; but tney were not on the side of 
vice or self-indulgence. They were of the head, rather than 
the heart. Now this man aspired to the highest office in the 
gift of the people, and was nominated for that office. In¬ 
stantly he became the victim of a mean and cowardly and 
cruel political animosity, and journals published and edited 
by men claiming to be gentlemen and Christians, vied with 
each other in such coarse abuse and caricature, that a whole 
people were shocked and outraged; and even partisan pa¬ 
pers devoted to the other side cried out “ Shame I” 

Mr. Greeley’s aspirations were not in the line of the peo¬ 
ple's wishes. Their choice was given to another. Disap¬ 
pointed ambition, and great domestic sorrow, were too muoh 
for the. overtasked, overtried, worn down and exhausted 
man; and soon after his defeat he died. 

The people have taken the lesson to heart, and there is 
sorrow and Indignation all over the land, as well with politi¬ 
cal friends as political opponents, at the frightful Indignities 
that wore heaped upon this good citizen, now gone to hi* 
reward. 

It is time that we learned a better way. Our political Con¬ 
tests should be conducted in a different spirit. Because a 
man is a politician, it is no reason why he should be a brute 
and a liar. Because an editor or publisher is a politician, it 
is no reason why he should sink the gentleman and foe 
Christian, and become the base and cowardly assailant of 
good men, seeking to destroy their reputations, and making 
their names a by-word with the people. 

FANNY FERN. 

T HE last words of Fanny Fern were characteristic of her 
thoughtful love for the young, and in beautifol har¬ 
mony with all that she had ever uttered. As foe evening 
hours came on, and she knew that she was dying, her 
thoughts turned—not upon herself and foe solemn realities 
she was experiencing—but to foe one little motherless 
grandchild, who had been so unspeakably dear to her. 

“ Pat her to bed,” she said, “and if I die in foe night don’t 
tell her till morning.” 

PIPSI8S1WAY POTTS. 

I F we were to attempt to publish all the good things that 
-are written to us about the authorpf ** Other People’s 
Windows,” we should have room for little else in our book. 
Before us now lies a manuscript five pages long, from a sub¬ 
scriber in Virginia telling ns how Pipsey is read and appre¬ 
ciated there. We have not room for one quarter of it. After 
speaking of the comfort and cheer Pipsey’s kind words have 
brought her in times of trial, the writer goes on to say: 

“ Like Lily we are so glad that Deacon Skiles did not get 
his housekeeper from Deacon Adonijar Potts's family. It 
was infinitely more appropriate that Rhoda Bowles should 
move into that sphere than Pipsissiway Potts, who, I truly 
believe, is mistaken when she thinks that her 'field is very ^ 
narrer,’ and would have been enlarged had she taken charge 
of the Deacon’s roystering oalves and motherless children. 
There are in the world so many more calves and motherless 
children than his that need her attention, and would have 
been deprived of it had not tho obliging Rhoda stepped intb 
the shoes waiting for Pipsey. And we all hope that it is 
Indeed her very last chance, for never spoke Paul a truer 
sentiment than that 'the unmarried woman eareth for foe 
things of the Lord, but she that is married eareth for the 
things of foe world, how she may please her husbandand 
we would iiBMlflshlyf?) have her remain in a condition In 
which she may attend to the Lord without distraction. We 
girls need her to teach us how to cultivate sunny tempers, to 
beautify our homes, and to be useftll members of foe home 
circle. Our brothers need her Wholesome advice to time 
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down their wild, irregular natures. Our parents will find the 
care of us more pleasant, and less overwhelming, if she will 
continue to tell them what to do with us. We, of all ranks 
and conditions, who are reached by her pen, wiil be the bet¬ 
ter for her words of wisdom.” 


A LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 


E VERY mail brings us heart-warmed letters from old sub¬ 
scribers who have learned to love the Hows Magazine- 
It is pleasant to know that it has cheered and comforted and 
helped so many. Here is an extract from the letter of a lady 
in Vermont that reaches us just as we are closing the pre¬ 


sent number. 8he says: 

“ You can scarcely appreciate the comfort your magazine 
brings ev**ry month to one so alone away up here among 
these Vermont hills, and just now so covered with a world 
of snow. It is said ‘into each life some rain must fall,’ and 
it seems to me that into my life more has fallen than is 
usually the case. But I knvw that ‘God’s ways are always 
right, and love is o’er them all.’ I received the December 
number Thanksgiving Day; and such a lonely day it was, 
too, dear mother, brother and sister who used to be with us, 
gone to enjoy the upper and holier life, other friends away, 
and my heart seemed well nigh breaking, when I thought I 
will see what of comfort the dear Hows brings me this time. 
The first I read was ‘ The Bachelor’s Love 8tory,’ that nearly 
choked my voice, and I read with tears falling thick and 
fast, for I could so well appreciate bis life-sorrow. Then 
when a few friends came in to spend the evening, who love 
and delight in Pipsey quite ns well as I do, and that is well 
enough, I read the ‘Windows* to them, it was almost too 
much for buttons and single-thread seams where the ends 
weren’t fastened very well, and after Thanksgiving dinner, 
too, but we just survived the old deacon with his five roys- 
tering calves and. Pipsey’s dir© disappointment Long may 
she live to cheer poor world-weary mortals; wish I could 
just give her a good, sisterly hug. Long may the Home and 
its authors live 1 ’* _ 


THE “GRACES.” 

R 03 ELL A RICE writes us: “ A Wisconsin friend to whom 
I send your magazine wrote me the most rapturous 
letter about the 4 Graces.’ Her admiration of the pioture is 
charming to hear. Think of that poor, lone woman on a 
farm In bleak Wisconsin, busy with her loom from morning 
till night, made so glad over the magazine and the beautiful 
picture! ’* 

Another lady, who sent us a club, says: “Your pictures 
have arrived, and give universal satisfaction. One lady has 
hers in a frame. 8ays she would not take $2 for the picture, 
or $4 for the magazine. I am more than delighted with both- 
The magazine is a perfect treasure. The improvements far 
beyond my expectations.” 


PUBLISHERS’JJEPARTMENT. 

Our New Picture, •< The Christian Graces.” 

Fill TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER FOR 18731 

If anything sweeter, lovelier or more attractive than “ The 
Christian Graces” has yet appeared in this particular field 
of art. it has not been our good .fortune to Ree it. There 
lmve been innumerable single figures of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and groups of Faith and Hope ; but this is, we be¬ 
lieve. the onfy first-class picture in whioh Charity, “the 
greatest of these,” come in os the central figure, and in a 
group of ideal faces of tho loveliest type, shines sweetest 
and loveliest of them all—a fitting representative of our time, 
when Charity is coming forward and taking her true place 
as the first and greatest of Christian virtues. 

Mr. Arthur’s New'Booh* hjr Mali. 

Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

Three Ykars in a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

The Wonderful Story of Gentle Hand, and other Stories for 
Children. Elegantly bound and illustrated. $2.00. 

We will send by mail anv of the above new books by T. 8. 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00ve will send “Orange Blossoms” and the “Man- 
Trap.” For$3.50 the “ Man Trap” and “ Gentle Hand.” For 
$4 00. “ Orange Blossoms ” and “ Gentle Hand.” For $5AO, 
the three volume© will be sent 


Take Notice. 

In rcmitliug, if you send a draft, see that it Is drawn or en¬ 
dorsed to order of T. 8. Arthur A Son. 

Always give name of your town, county and state. 

When you want a magazine changed from one office to 
another, be sure to say to what post-office it goes at the time 
you write. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signature 
be written plainly. 

In making up a olub, the subscribers may be at different 
post-offices. 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub¬ 
scription, for postage. 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine the above 
and see if the question you wish to ask is not answered. 

Homs Maqazinb and Childrsn’s Hour -{including a copy of 
“The Christian Graces”), $3.25. 

The Children’s Hour and “ Christian Graces,” $2 00. 

49* Every subscriber to Tbs Home Magazine, whether tin¬ 
gle or in a club , wiil receive s copy of “ The Christian Graces.” 

To Club-Getters. 

Some of our club-getters have written to ask if “ The Angel 
of Peace,” “ BsD-Tnft” or “The Wreath of Immortelles,” would 
be sent free to subscribers. In place of “The Christian 
Graces,” if desired. We answer yes. A choice of either of 
these pictures can be made. __^ 


ADVERTISERS* DEPARTMENT. 

BANKING HOUSE of HARRIS SON GRAM BO, 

No. 630 Walnut 8treet, Philadelphia. f _ 

Currency and coin deposits received, subject to sight 
checks, and interest allowed on daily balances 

Certificates of deposit issued, available in all parts of the 
oountry, and bear interest as per agreement. 

- Stocks-and bonds bought and sold at the Stock Exchanges 
in Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 

Special arrangements made for the accounts of Interior 
Banks, Merchants and Corporations, 

SUNLIGHT GAS BURNER.— This new burner is 
giving great satisfaction. We have had it in use for some 
time at our home and office, and can speak understanding^ 
of Its merits. For sitting-room, library, office, or indeed for 
any room in which a clear, strong light is wanted, it has no 
equal, it is for sale in this city by Dreer, Smith & Dreer, 
8. E. Comer of Tenth and Arch Streets; and we advice all 
who wish the light of an Argand from an ordinary burner to 
try the “Sunlight” 

NEW MUSIC.— W. H. Boner A Co., of No. 1102 Chestnut 
Street, whose advertisement will be found on another page, 
have sent us a piece of new music just published by them— 
The Anna Polka, by Jules Le Gendre—a bright sparkling 
composition by the abo*e named composer. 

NUTRINA, the cheapest and best preparation of wheat 
extant Far more digestible, palatable, and nutritions than 
wheaten grits or crushed wheat. Can be cooked in one- 
fourth the time, and is warranted to keep fresh and sweet in 
all seasons and climates. Bold by all first-class Grocers. 
Manufactured only bv the Nutrio Manufacturing Co., 1620 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 

DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1873. 

—All who are interested in the cultivation of vegetables, 
plants or flowers, should send a three-cent stamp for a copy 
of the above; it contains 168 pages, illustrated with numer¬ 
ous engravings, with full lists of the best varieties. Also 
practical directions for preparing hot-beds, sowing seeds, 
proper soil and cultivation. Many new varieties of seeds 
and plants have been recently added to his collection, which 
will be found described in the calendar. Address Henry A. 
Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


COUGH CANDY.—At this season of the year, when 
coughs, colds and bronchial affections generally are so 
prevalent, a box of cough candy is often found very useful, 
as well as very palatable. Dri J. H. 8cbenck A Son, whoae 
advertisement will be found on second page of cover, manu¬ 
facture a very superior Cough Candy in connection with 
Sohenck’s Pulmonic Pyrup. Seaweed Tonic and Mandrake 
Pills—see advertisement in this and former numbers of 
Home Magazine. Ask your druggist foY Setie^ck sPubmomc 
Candy. Manufactured by Dr. J- H. Schencx A Son, N. E. cor¬ 
ner Sixth and Arch Streets. Philadelphia. 


Mrs. ELIZA J. RAND, of Concord, Ky^ has had a 
Grover A Baker Sewing Machine almost constantly in use 
for eleven years, and never had any repairs done on it. 
During the first year she made on it four hundred and twenty 
different article*, from the very finest to the very heaviest 
material, including leather. 8 e hroke but two needles 
during the eleven years, and those through carelessness. 
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MY FRIEND’S RAVEN. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


A YOUNG man of finer promise than was my 
friend Burkhart rarely step* across the thresh¬ 
old of manhood. I recall him now, after 
thirty years, with a distinctness of personality almost 
m vivid as if I had seen him only yesterday. Hand- 
Bme, in the finer sense with which we use the word 
when speaking of the man; cultivated, social, ambi¬ 
tions to make the best of himself, gentlemanly in de¬ 
portment, and kind of heart—he was my model young 

vol xu.—11. 


Burkhart was a student of law when I first made 
his acquaintance. Our literary tastes drew us to¬ 
gether, and we soon became warmly-attached friends. 
Then, as now, the greatest peril a young man had to 
encounter was social drinking. Especially among 
law students, in the city where we lived, was drink¬ 
ing the rule instead of the exception. Burkhart was 
fond of wine, and kept it in his room. If a friend 
called to see him, he always welcomed him with a 
glass of sherry or Madeira..^ by GoOgje 
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I had been, very early in life, made sadly familiar 
with the evil of drinking—had taken lessons of pru¬ 
dence into my heart; and, though I rarely refused a 
single glass of wine with a friend, always drank it 
with a sense of danger and with an inwardly-spoken 
word of warning. I never kept it in my room, and 
only on rare occasions procured it for the friends who 
visited me. I was thought to be a little of the milk- 
and-water order by some of the faster young men in 
our circle, but I took their jests, and occasional jeers, 
good-naturedly. 

After Burkhart’s admission to the bar, he drifted 
into politics. He was a fine speaker, quick in de¬ 
bate, well read, and gifted with language. These 
made him popular. His political associates were all 
drinking men; and, during an exciting canvass, in 
which he took the stump for a favorite candidate, I 
was greatly concerned to see that the constant free 
use of liquor was beginning to show its unmistakable 
signs. His voice was getting deeper and hoarser; 
his face puffy; his eyes bloodshot. He had taken 
cold, he said, and grown hoarse through constant 
speaking in the open air and at night I knew 
that much more than a simple cold was at the bottom 
of his changed appearance, and that he was taking 
freely of something a great deal stronger than 
wine. 

I dropped a word of caution—but he laughed at 
me, at the same time betraying a little annoyance. 
This betrayal quickened my concern. It satisfied me 
that he had his own convictions of danger, but was 
trying to push them away. 

At the close of one of these political camp n gnu, 
during the latter portion of which my friend had 
been all over the county, speaking every night, and 
drinking so freely as often to be visibly affected, I 
called to see him at his room. He was alone. He 
had done the work for which eager and noisy politi¬ 
cians wanted him; and now, that the election was 
over, it seemed as if he were almost forgotten. He 
felt this, for he said, after the first warm greet¬ 
ing— 

“If you had called an evening or two ago, you 
would have met a room full. But Vm of no more 
use now.” 

There was a slight shade of bitterness in his voice. 
A bottle of wine was standing on a table in his com¬ 
fortably-furnished room. He filled two glasses. I 
saw his hand shake as he held the bottle. 

“ Frightfully nervous 1” he said, as he reached me 
one of the glasses. “ I’ve been on too great a str ain 
for the last six weeks.” 

“Glad it’s over,” I replied; “and if I were you, 
Pd keep out of this thing another year.” 

“ Can’t just do that,” he answered. % “ Got my way 
to make in the world, and nothing puts you before 
the people like politics. I aim high, you know.” 

I sipped the wine he handed me, while he emptied 
his glasB before taking it from his mouth. 

“ What have you there V* he asked, seeing a maga¬ 
zine in my hand. 


“ Something new and strange from our friend, Poe. 
Beats anything for weird interest that he has yet 
done. I thought you would relish something purely 
ideal after your surfeit of politics.” 

“ I shall relish it keenly. Thanks for any diver¬ 
sion !” he replied. “Is it a trip to the Dog-Star, this 
time ?” 

In allusion to Poe’s “ Journey to the Moon,” in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, published not long 
before. 

“No; it’s a bit of the quaintest poetry you ever 
read. I don’t know what to make of it Can’t see 
the allegory.” 

“ Maybe he can’t see it himself” said Burkhart, 
with a smile. 

“Just as likely. And now prepare yourself for a 
treat in word-painting, and metrical art The poem 
is called * The Raven,’ and will, I am sure, make as 
much sensation, and give the critics as much to do 
and guess after as did the * Ancient Mariner,’ of 
Coleridge.” 

I opened the magazine and read the poem through, 
then lifted my eyes and looked at Burkhart, who had 
not spoken. He sat with one hand shading his face, 
and did not stir, until I said, “ Well, what do you 
think of that ?” 

He started and aroused himself and as he looked 
toward me I saw an uneasy look in his eyes, and a 
something like a quiver of feeling flash across his 
free. He glanced above the window, then down 
upon the floor, then shook himself and arose to his 
feet, and began moving about the room in a nervous, 
uneasy manner. 

“ It was like the spell of a sorcerer!” he exclaimed, 
with much excitement, and again looked, instinct¬ 
ively, to above the window and down at the floor. 

“ I can almost see the foul bird and hear his croak,” 
he added. “ If I did not know Poe .as well as I do, I 
should say that he had committed a murder, and that 
the raven was his conscience.” 

I laughed at his excitement, but he was so serious 
over the matter, and so nervous, that I thought it 
best, after discussing the literary merits of the poem, 
to get his mind away from it, and upon something, if 
possible, amusing. I was only partially successful. 
It was nearly eleven o’clock when I bade him good¬ 
night What followed I will give in his own words, 
after saying, that on going to see him next day, I 
found him very ill, and learned that he had passed a 
terrible night 

“ That poem finished ine,” he said, with an eflort 
to smile, a few days afterward, when we were alone 
together. “ Poe’s raven was not half so real as the 
one that visited me. You saw how nervous I had 
become. Well, the moment you left me, I felt a sud¬ 
den fear creeping into my blood. I did not know 
what it meant Then a strange fancy possessed me. 
I was the poet in his lone chamber, and 

** * Suddenly there came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, 

Rapping at ppy ohamber door/ [g 
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“I felt my flesh creep and the hair more on my 
head. I could not rise, bat fixed my gaze on the 
door. When 

* * The silken, sad, uncertain 
Bustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic 
Terrors never felt before.’ 

“Nothing was ever more real to me in the ontside 
world than the vision I then saw. The door seemed 
to open, and a raven, black as night, with eyes that 
seemed coals of fire, fluttered into the room. A strange 
terror crept to my very bones. I started and shrank 
back, shuddering, from the foal thing. As I looked 
at the bird, it seemed to lose itself in a dark shadow, 
oat of which, in a moment or two, I saw faintly out¬ 
lined, and then distinct in form, the head of a great 
nerpent, the body slowly uncoiling itself in the mass 
of shadow. 

“The abject fear I then felt it is impossible to 
describe. I would have leaped from the window had 
L been near it As the serpent uncoiled, it began 
moving slowly toward me, its head rising higher and 
higher from the floor, until it was on a level with my 
breast I caught up the nearest chair to defend my¬ 
self and struck at the horrid thing Wildly. The 
chair seemed to go through it, and break it into a 
hundred pieces, and then each piece became a ser¬ 
pent, and came crawling toward me on the floor. 

“ I could bear this no longer, but rushed from the 
room and ran down-stairs and into the parlor, where 
I crouched on one end of a sofa, shivering. I tried 
not to attract attention, for the true meaning of all 
this was beginning to dawn upon my mind. But I 
had been there only a few moments when that accursed 
raven stalked in through the door, and came flapping 
toward me! 

“Not to have leaped up and cried out, would have 
been impossible. I made a rush for the door; but a 
strong hand was laid upon me, and a kind, assuring 
voice was in my ears. 

“Much of what followed I do not remember. I 
can only recall it as a fearful nightmare, full of the 
most awful terrors, out of which I at last awoke, weak 
and exhausted, as from a spell of illness. You see 
my weak, nervous condition,” and he held up his 
unsteady hand. "If I could tell the story of my 
‘riven’ with half the marvellous skill at word- 
painting that Poe possesses, his 

** 1 Gaunt and ominous bird of yore , 9 j 

would appear of little more importance than a com¬ 
mon blackbird.” 

My friend tried to smile, but it was in a faint, 
weary way. 

“One interview with the bird is quite enough, I 
dwald think,” said I, speaking soberly. * It is noj 
likely that it would improve its manners on further 
acquaintance, or bring yon better company than on 
Am occasion of its first visit.” 

His face grew very-serious, and his lips settled into 
a firm expression. 

“ One visit will suffice,” he answered. “ It is well, 
that it came when it did. I have heard of ' 


these frightful experiences, but never imagined any¬ 
thing approaching the dreadful reality.” 

My poor friend I So gifted, so ambitious, so gene¬ 
rous in spirit, but so weak on the social side! The 
lesson of the raven did not suffice. Of course he set 
a guard upon himself; and for a long while after¬ 
ward would take nothing stronger than wine. I ven¬ 
tured, on one or two occasions, to suggest strict ab¬ 
stinence, but he was annoyed and half offended. 
“ Do you think,” he asked, with a rasping tone in 
his voice, "that I am in danger of becoming a 
drunkard?” 

I did not answer " Yes,” for that might have caused 
a separation. I did think there was danger—great 
danger. 

To my regret, Burkhart was nominated in the en¬ 
suing fall for the State Legislature, and accepted the 
nomination. The party that supported him being the 
strongest, he was elected. 

Alas for my friend! He had too sensitive an or¬ 
ganization to go through the fire of a political cam¬ 
paign and come out unscathed; for politics and 
whisky have become so closely allied, that unless a 
man drinks freely with anybody and everybody dur¬ 
ing a canvass, he cannot hope to have much influ¬ 
ence with the men of the party on whom chiefly 
success depends. 

I did not see much of him during the latter and 
more exciting part of the canvass that foil. But, 
when I did get sight of him, I saw, with deep regret, 
that he was giving way urider the excessive strain. 
He looked for worse than in the preceding foil. 

At last it was over. The votes were in, and my 
friend Burkhart was lifted to the honorable place he 
had coveted—the first step, in his ambitious thought, 
to higher distinctions. 

I tried to get access to him on the night of the 
election, but he was too closely guarded by his crowds 
of political friends. I was anxious about him, re¬ 
membering, as I did, so vividly what had happened 
a year before; He now had a room at one of the 
hotels. I lingered near this room until a late hour 
that night, feeling sure that when he came home he 
would need my care. And I was not mistaken. It 
was near one o’clock. * I had been pacing the long 
corridor, upon which his room opened, for almost an 
hour, when, in turning, I saw him walking toward 
me. His steps were unsteady. Just before he 
reached me, he stopped with a sudden jerk back, 
and then swept in a half circle round some object 
on the carpet that seemed to fill him with disgust 
and fear. 

"Oh,” he exclaimed, calling me by name, and 
springing forward, " I’m so glad to find you here! ” 

And he caught hold of me with eager hands that 
I could feel trembling. He looked back, fearfully, 
and said, in a despairing voice: " It’s that cursed 
raven again!” Adding, after a moment, and with a 
shiver, " and his infernal crew!” 

I got him into his room, and tried to quiet him ; 
but that was impossible. 

I will not describe the night that followed. .It is 
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too dreadful. I have dropped a veil oyer it, and 
there it must remain. 

My gifted friend never took his seat in the Legis¬ 
lature. The first step to a high and honorable 
career had been made ready for him, but his feet did 
not go up to it When the morning broke, word 
went forth that he was dangerously ill. At nightf all 
he was dead 1 


and perhaps carry it away with them. A pilgrimage 
to this spot is toilsome and wearying. Gungootree is 
shut in by rocks and precipices. The traveller finds 
no well-prepared road ready for his feet He must 
move carefully along the edges of precipices, avoid¬ 
ing loose stones, which may treacherously slip from be¬ 
neath his feet, and send him headlong. Sometimes 
he must climb the face of the rock, and where there 



THE SACRED RIVER OF INDIA, AND THE 
CITIES OF ITS VALLEY. 

BY MH8» E. B> DUPFEY. 

A WAY up among the heights of the Himalayas, 
the Ganges, the sacred river of India, finds its 
first rocky bed. It enters the world from be¬ 
neath a low arch of ice, the accumulation of ages; it 
is cradled amid the rocks and glaciers in almost in¬ 
accessible solitudes, and is nourished by the eternal 
snowB. Here it pours its shallow waters over its bed 
of shingle, or springs in fantastic waterfalls from rock 
to rock until it reaches Gungootree, the Mecca of the 
Hindoo. Gungootree is considered the head of the 
Ganges, and here every year numbers of devout pil¬ 
grims come to visit the temple which rises above the 
infant river, to receive the benedictions of the Brah¬ 
mins who have it in charge, drink of the holy water, 


is resting-place for neither hand nor foot, ladders 
reaeh from cliff to cliff Sometimes a frail spar is all 
that, supports him over awful chasms. Religious en- 
thusiam must be strong, indeed, to thus carry pil¬ 
grims over these almost invincible barriers. The 
grandeur and wildness of the scenery at Gungootree 
is past description. Rocks are piled upon rocks 
around the bed of the stream, magnificent trees cast 
their shadows over it, and in the distance the eternal 
mountains show their snow-clad summits. 

Leaving Gungootree, the Ganges, or Bhagirati, as 
'it is here called, wends it way through the moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, and receiving tribute from the 
snow masses on every side, soon becomes a dark, 
rapid and broad stream. As it passes through the 
mountainous region, which extends far southward of 
the Himalaya Range, it is fed by numerous tributa¬ 
ries, some of them draining Ilia Himalayas, other* 
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flowing eastward and northeastward from the Ara- 
ruili and the Vindhya Mountains—ranges of Central 
India. The principal one among the latter rivers is 
the Jumna, a river itself of no mean magnitude. On 
this river is found the city of Delhi, a name familiar 
to us a few yean ago, from the important part it 
played in the Indian mutiny. 

But Delhi has a reputation other than this. It 
was once the capital of the great Mogul empire, and 
was probably unsurpassed in wealth and magnificence 


as much taste as Mogul or Persian art could give 
birth to. Domes of vast circumference and fantastic 
swell crowned the summits of the mosques, and 
towered above the other structures of the city; 
palaces, .cool, airy, grotesque, with twisted pillars, 
balustrades of silver and roofs of fretted gold; ele¬ 
phants moving their awkward and cumbrous bulk to 
and fro, disguised in glittering housings, and sur¬ 
mounted with golden howdahs; and gardens shaded 
and perfumed by the most splendid trees and sweetest 



by any city in the world. In the days of its splendor 
it is said to have covered a space of twenty square 
miles, and its ruins at the present day but little less 
in extent. What its population must have been 
(faring this era, cannot now be ascertained, but pre¬ 
vious to the Indian mutiny it had decreased to about 
two hundred thousand, and fa even less now. 

An old volume, speaking of this city, says: u What¬ 
ever Asia could furnish of barbaric pomp or gorgeous 
*ow r ww there collected together, and disposed wjth 


flowers of Asia; such were the principal features of 
Delhi.” . 

Its chief interest at the present day is in its asso¬ 
ciations and in its architectural remains. Unlike 
most Indian cities it fa substantially walled. Its 
population fa more Mohammedan than Hindoo, and 
stately forms of Afghans and Sikhs constantly meet 
the traveller. The great mosque, the Jumna Musjid, 
erected by the Emperor Shah Jehau, fa the most im¬ 
posing building of the town. It fa placed 8n a 
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natural elevation of ground which has been levelled 
on the summit so as to afford a space for an open 
square of fourteen thousand yards. This square has 
three great entrances, the most magnificent being 
toward Mecca, and all approached by noble flights of 
stairs. The mosque itself occupies the fourth side of 
the square, and is about two hundred and sixty feet 
in length. Its general color is deep red, relieved by 
the pure white marble of the domes. The minarets 
are one hundr^ and fifty feet in height, and are built of 
black marble, variegated with redstone, each relieved 
by projecting galleries of pure white marble. The 
domes are topped by gilt pinnacles. 

Next in point of interest is the Palace of Delhi. 


pearance of a conflagration. The peacock throne was 
of an oval form, and placed under a palm-tree, which 
overshadowed it with its foliage. A peacock perched 
upon a branch near the summit extended its wings 
like a canopy over the throne. Both the palm-tree 
and the peacock were of gold, and the wings and 
leaves so delicately and exquisitely formed that they 
appeared to wave and tremble at the slightest breese. 
The rich green of the peacock's feathers was repre¬ 
sented by superb emeralds, and the fruit of the palm- 
tree, formed of brilliant Golconda diamonds, mimicked 
nature so admirably that the observer might easily 
have been tempted to pluck them. 

About nine miles to the south of Delhi is found a 



k 


It is three thousand feet long and eighteen hundred 
feet broad. Its open court affords space for ten thou¬ 
sand horsemen. The great hall of audience of the 
palace is two hundred and eight feet long and seventy- 
! six feet broad. It is of white marble, the roof being 
| supported by colonnades of marble pillars. Here the 
famous peacock throne once stood, but it has long 
since disappeared, and its untold jewels have been 
scattered over the world since the raid and massacre 
of Delhi, perpetrated by Nadir Shah in 1739. In 
the days of its glory this hall was lined throughout 
with crystal, and adorned with a lustre of black 
crystal exquisitely wrought, which, when lighted up, 
caused the apartment to present on all sides the ap- 


magnificent pillar or tower called the Khootab-Minar 
It is about two hundred and fifty feet high, and one 
hundred and forty-three feet in circumference at its 
base. It is built of red sandstone and is beautifully 
fluted, and four balconies encircle it at different 
heights from the ground. Within an irregular spiral 
staircase leads to the top. There are inscriptions a 
foot in breadth around the tower, containing verses 
from the Koran. Its builder, Kutteb-ud-din, origi¬ 
nally a slave, rose to be a general in the Turkish, 
army, and finally succeeded his master, who had con¬ 
quered Northern India, in ruling that region. He 
was the first of the Ghori or Pathian dynasty which 
commenced in the twelfth century, and was succeeded 
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by the Moguls in the sixteenth. The Khootab is a 
great column of victory. It may have been intended 
as a minaret to a stupendous mosque which was 
never completed, the ruins of which still remain at 
its base. Close beside the Khootab is a remarkable 
pillar made at a single cast of wrought iron, weigh¬ 
ing about seventeen tons, fifty feet in height—about 
half sunk in the ground—and five feet in circum¬ 
ference. Though built about the sixth century, it 
shows not the least sign of rust. 

The plains round about Delhi are strewn with 
ruins. Once populous streets are now heaps of rub¬ 
bish. Only tombs remain intact to tell of the heroes 
and rulers who 


have once ex¬ 
isted. And 
these tombs are 
immense in 
ase, and won- 
derful and 
beautiful in 
their architec¬ 
ture. It is a 
strange lesson 
which this re¬ 
gion impresses 
on the thought¬ 
ful traveller. It 
speaks of past 
grandeur lost 
in death afid 
decay. Its re¬ 
cords are of a 
dead yesterday. 

Theta is no 
buqrRfeflpriog- 
ing.up from 
amid the tombs 
and rains, tell¬ 
ing of an active 
today an d a 
hope of to-mor¬ 
row. The past 
is all, and with 
the dead past 
everything is 
ended. 

Among the 
many tombs is 
one of a great Mohammedan saint, Nizain-ud-din, 
who died* in the fourteenth century, and another of 
a famous poet, Chusero. 

The siege of Delhi has become part of Anglo- 
Indian history. It was oneof the most terrible sieges 
of the Sepoy war, and in it was displayed some of the 
noblest acts of heroism. Delhi was made the Mo¬ 
hammedan rallying-point. The English wer? slaugh¬ 
tered without mercy. The town was so remote from 
the seaboard that troops could be sent only with the 
utmost difficulty to the struggling soldiers. One 
force of infantry and cavalry, sent to the relief of the 
Ingiish within the city, marched, fee m the Puqjaub, 


BAL005Y OP ZENANA, AT AGRA. 


on the west, under a burning sun, five hundred and 
eighty miles in twenty-two days. The British troops 
finally arrived in sufficient numbers to force an en¬ 
trance through the Cashmere gate, and, after an in¬ 
credibly hard battle, resulting in terribld loss of 
officers and men, took possession of the city, relieved 
the little garrison within, and obtained the surrender 
of the old king and bis sons. The few officers who 
survived this battle all received the Victoria cross. 

On the river Jumna, almost directly south of Delhi, 
is the town of Agra, also remarkable for the beauty 
and magnificence of its architecture. Agra was once 
the Mogul capital of Hindostan, but it is now felling 

into decay. 
The whole 
plain is covered 
with the ruins 
of its ancient 
grandeur. 11 
is, like Delhi, 
Oriental, rather 
tlpan Hindoo in 
its character. 
The city rises 
cm the banks of 
the river in the 
form of a semi¬ 
circle, com¬ 
manded by the 
immense fort¬ 
ress, which] in¬ 
cludes the im¬ 
perial palace. 
This palace, 
one of the finest 
edifices in Asia, 
vu erected by 
tire Emperor 
Akbar. The 
great square 
of the palace, 
filled with rows 
of plantain 
trees, and sur¬ 
rounded by a 
beautiful gal¬ 
lery, was for¬ 
merly adorned 
by six trium¬ 
phal arches, which served as the entrances to six 
broad streets. The architecture and decorations of 
the Zenana or ladies' palace rival those of the Al¬ 
hambra in beauty and magnificence. 

The late Dr. Macleod, who visited this portion of 
India a few years since, thus describes this palace: 
“ As to the Zenana buildings, picture to yourselves 
rooms or boudoirs, call them what you please, open¬ 
ing one into another, all of pure marble; here a bal¬ 
cony supported by delicate pillars, with projecting 
roofe; there exquisite balustrades in delicate lace-like 
open patterns with no ornament save gilding;—the 
views over the country, aodembracing tha 
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Taj and the Jumna. Imagine again rivulets of wa¬ 
ter streaming from room to room along marble beds; 
gardens of flowers, and precious exotics—the creepers 
running over trellises, and shading from the heat the 
pathways across the marble floors, and mingling with 
the flying spray of fountains; and this on and on, 
from room to room, from balcony to balcony, from 
court to court. And then there are two recesses im¬ 
pervious to heat, whose walls are formed of innumer¬ 
able small mirrors, with lamps without number, by 
which tiny waterfalls used to be illumined from be¬ 
hind, as they flowed into marble fonts and thence 
issued in bubbling rivulets or sprang into fluttering 
jets of spray of delicious coolness." 

But as beautiful as is this palace to the outward 
beholding, there are lower stories and covered vaults 
which fill the mind of the spectator with wondering 


miles from the town, on the west bank of the Jumna. 
Dr. Macleod thus describes this architectural wonder, 
as he just viewed it from the chamber of the gateway, 
and afterward entered it: 

“ From the arch in the gateway the eye follows a 
long, broad, marble canal, often full of crystal water, 
at the extreme end of which rises the platform on 
which the Taj is built Each side of the white 
marble canal is bordered by tall, dark cypress trees, 
and on feast days about eighty fountains—twenty-two 
being in the centre—fling their cooling spray along 
its whole length, while trees, of every shade, and 
plants of sweetest odor, fill the rest of the garden. 
The buildings which make up the Taj are all erected 
on a platform about twenty feet high, and occupying 
a space of about three hundred and fifty feet square. 
These buildings consist of the tomb itself, which is an 
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horror. There are mysterious stairs descending into 
empty cells and dark caverns. There are tortuous 
passages apparently leading nowhere, but investiga¬ 
tion has brought to light walled-up apartments at 
their terminations. In one of these chambers, shut 
in by a wall eleven feet in thickness, were found the 
skeletons of a young man and of an old and young 
woman. A well was there, but with no means of 
drawing water from it. A beautiful landscape could 
be seen from the cell, but there was no possibility of 
communication with the outer world. Curious ex¬ 
plorers have found deep wells with ropes hung from 
bearers across their mouths, on which skeletons of 
females were found. 

There are in Agra palaces, mosques and tombs of 
bewildering beauty. The pearl mosque is one of the 
most perfect gems of art in India. The Taj, the 
most remarkable of the tombs, is situated about three 


octagon, surmounted by an egg-shaped dome of about 
seventy feet in circumference; and of four minarets 
about a hundred and fifty feet high, which shoot up 
like columns of light into the blue sky. One feature 
peculiar to itself is its perfect purity; for all portions 
of the T^j—the great platform, the sky-piercing 
minarets, the building proper—are ofl pure white* 
marble! The only excepti >n—but what an excep¬ 
tion I—-is the beautiful ornamented work of an ex¬ 
quisite flower pattern, which wreathes the doors and 
wanders toward the dome, one huge mosaic of inlaid 
stones of diflferent colors. Imagine if you can such a 
building as this— 

* White as the snows of Apexmine, 

Indurated by frost,' 

rising amidst the trees of an Eastern garden rich in 
color, fruit and flower, and standing against a sky of 
ethereal blue, with nothing to break its repose save 
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the gleaming wings of flocks of paroquet* adding to 
the glory of color; and all seen in perfect silence, 
with no painful associations to disturb the mind, or 
throw it out of harmony with the pleasing memories 
of a wife and mother buried here by a husband who 
loved her for twenty years of married life, and who 
lies beside her! 

“ We walk up from the great portal along the cen¬ 
tral marble canal, ascend the platform by twenty 
steps, and, crossing the marble pavement, enter the 
Taj with a feeling of awe and reverence. Our ad¬ 
miration is increased as we examine the details of the 
wondrous interior. The light admitted by the door 
does not dispel but only subdues the gloom within. 
We stand before such a screen as we have never seen 
equalled. Divided into several compartments and 
panels, it sweeps around 
the marble cenotaphs that 
lie within it, and repre¬ 
sent the real tombs seen in 
the vault beneath. It is of 
purest marble, so pierced 
and carved as to look like 
a high fence of exquisite 
lace-work, but is really far 
more refined and beauti¬ 
ful ; for everywhere along 
those panels are wreaths 
of flowers composed of 
lapis lazuli, jasper, helio¬ 
trope, chalcedony, corne¬ 
lian, etc. ; so tbit to make 
one of the hundreds of 
these bouquets a hundred 
difleratf stones are re¬ 
quired* The Florence 
mamdc work does not sur- 

pamit* 

MbpuuSikri is with¬ 
in a day** drive of Agra, 
and was built by Akbar. 

Its buildings,” says Dr. 

Madeod, “ remain as per¬ 
fect aa when erected—its 
tombs being like poems in 
marble, its palaces of rarest beauty, and its remains, 
in short, so exquisite as do not exist in any other 
part of the earth.” 

Lucknow, another town rendered famous by the 
Sepoy rebellion, is also found in the valley of the 
.Ganges It is the capital of the province of Oude. 
Oude is a small province, but, being well watered by 
large rivers and smaller streams, it is one of the most 
productive in India. It yields crops of wheat, barley, 
rice and other grains, sugar-canes, indigo, poppies for 
opium, and all the richer articles raised in India. 
i*P*s lazuli is also a production of this province. 
Is ickn ow stands on the banks of the Goomty, about 
thirty miles north of the Ganges. Though one of the 
imposing cities of central India, some of its 
****** are so narrow that two carts cannot pass each 
rtfeer, and are sunk, in the quarter inhabited by the 


lower orders, at least ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the soil. Every nook and angle swarms with 
beggars. 

Differing from the Mohammedan type of Delhi 
and Agra, Lucknow is yet not Hindoo in character. 
It was once a town of two hundred thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, but since the mutiny, its population has de¬ 
creased. t 

The Kaiser Bagh, or palace of the deposed king, is 
one of the finest palaces of the city, though there are, 
or rather were, many others which rival it in splen¬ 
dor, but now all are silent and'^leserted. 

Here, too, was a long-besieged English garrison 
during the mutiny. The incidents of their relief is 
already well known, but will bpar repetition. For 
many weary weeks the little g.tfcrison had held out, 
though sorely pressed by 
their, foes, and suffering 
daily loss at the hands of 
the enemy or by sickness. 
They waited, hoping for 
succor, until they were 
sick with hope deferred. 
One day one of the women 
caught with her quick ear 
the strains of “Annie 
Laurie,” as it was being 
played by the approach¬ 
ing but still distant High¬ 
landers, who were march¬ 
ing to their relief. The 
news spread like wildfire, 
and men and women who 
had bbrne danger, priva¬ 
tion; and suffering with 
unflinching bravery, now 
gave way under the emo¬ 
tion of joy. 1 
Lucknow is connected 
with Cawnpore by a rail¬ 
way thirty miles in length 
across a level plain. 
Cawnpore is situated on 
the south bank of the 
G&ngqs, and the river is 
crossed by a long bridge of boats. There is little at 
Cawnpore to arrest the eye of the traveller. It is a 
military station, situated on a broad, dusty plain, and 
contains many evidences of modem English civiliza¬ 
tion, but little of the really beautiful or picturesque. 
If it were not for the associations connected with the 
spot, it might be passed over as undeserving of notice. 
But here was perpetrated one of the bloodiest and 
most blood-curdling massacres of the whole mutiny. 
A band of Europeans, seven hundred and fifty in 
number, including men, women and children, had 
maintained their position in the barracks for twenty 
days, holding out in the hope of obtaining relief. At 
last Nana, or Nina Sahib offered terms of surrender, 
which were accepted, and the English were to be 
sent down the Gauges to Allahabad. Twenty boats 
were ranged along the bank for their use, and when 
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these boats were crowded, at a signal from the treach¬ 
erous Nana they were set on fire. At the same mo¬ 
ment guns from the shore, from the temple, and from 
the banks, which had been carefully concealed, now 
opened ‘fire upon the wretched people. All the men 
were slain except two or three, who escaped as if by 
a miracle, and upwards.of one hundred women and 
children, wounded and bleeding, were brought back 
to Cawnpore, and locked up in narrow quarters dur¬ 
ing the heat of an Eastern summer, their number 
constantly increasing as new prisoners were brought 
in. When General Havelock finally reached Cawn¬ 
pore, not an English voice greeted him. All had 
been murdered two -days before and thrown into a 
well. Around this well a beautiful wall has been 
built, and a white marble Angel of Peace, by Maro- 
chetti, stands over it in commemoration of the dead. 

Allahabad is situated on the Ganges, about mid¬ 


branch to take root in the ground, each, in course of 
time, to develop into a huge trunk, until a single 
tree assumes the magnitude of. a forest, growing to a 
height and breadth which we, who are unaccustomed 
to such a development of vegetation, can scarcely 
imagine. 

Benares is the next town of importance. It is a 
town intensely Hindoo in its character, and differs 
totally in appearance from Delhi and Agra, which 
may be considered representative Indo-Mohammedan 
towns. Its streets are narrow and winding lanes. 
The houses are built of solid stone, six and seven 
stories high. Carriages are impossible, and the 
traveller must even occasionally dismount from the 
elephant—the frequent means of locomotion—and do 
his sight-seeing on foot. Monkeys are objects of 
religious veneration in Benares and live and thrive 
in countless numbers and in perfect security. Holy 



way between its month and its source. Here the 
railway from Bombay connects with the trunk line 
from Calcutta to the Punjaub. The town possesses a 
strong fortress, and played an important part during 
the mutiny. There is a magnificent palace within 
the fort, and there are other buildings of interest. 

Allahabad, Mirzapoor and Chunar, situated along 
the bend which the Ganges takes at this point, are 
towns of more or less commercial importance. They 
lie nearest the great cotton fields of India. Huge 
convoys of cattle, bearing cotton upon their backs, or 
drawing rudely-constructed and heavily-laden carts, 
may be seen coming into these towns at the proper 
season of the year. The cotton is shipped at these 
points, and whole fleets of curious-looking boats bear 
it down the Ganges. Here and to the south will be 
found the famous banyan-tree of India—a tree of 
Unequalled growth, which sends down branch after 


bulls were once allowed to wander unmolested through 
the streets, and all considered it a privilege to feed 
them; but regard for personal safety has finally led 
to a restriction of their freedom. 

The most famous factory of Benares is that for the 
manufacture of brocade. Here may be seen magnifi¬ 
cent gold brocades costing one hundred dollars and 
even more a yard. These fabrics are beautiful be¬ 
yond description, and display a refinement and sl 
culture in art, in comparison with which the manu¬ 
factures of the western world seem simply bar¬ 
barous. 

Benares is the Holy City of Hindustan. It con¬ 
tains a thousand temples, and tens of thousands of* 
idols and shrines. Here countless pilgrims flock froixa 
every part of India to bathe in the waters of th^ 
Ganges, and to pay their devotions before the shrines*^ 
The most devout among them, if their wealth equals 
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their piety, build stairs or ghauts down to the river’s 
edge for the accommodation of the faithful. These 
flights of stairs line the whole margin of the water 
and present every variety of architectural appear¬ 
ance. Here the learned men of India have lived, 
studying the Vedas, here miserable devotees have 
endured fiercest tortures, and here holy beggars have 
begged for alms. Here Hindooism flourished long 
before the Romans landed in Great Britain, and here 
it still flourishes as vigorous as ever. 

There are about ten missionaries in Benares, but 
their hopes rest in the future rather than with the 
immediate present. The city swartnswith Brahmins. 
Americans find a difficulty in comprehending the 
exact position of the Brahmins. They are the highest 
caste in India, the caste which is alone entitled to 
make priests of its numbers. But the Brahmins are 
a race rather than a class, and though very many find 
a livelihood as priests, carriers of sacred water, 
scholars, religious teachers, ascetics and religi6us 
beggars, still there is a large part of the race obliged 
to support themselves and families by other means. 
80 they enter other pursuits besides that of the 
priesthood, and are even found in the Bengal army. 
But whatever their circumstances in life, however 
ignorant they may be, they never forget that they are 
Brahmins, and consequently entitled to look down 
upon the rest of the world. 

Perhaps the most striking view which can be ob¬ 
tained of Benares is from the river. First of all, the 
Ganges, here broad and deep, is covered with boats 
of every conceivable shape; fleets of cotton boats 
going down to Calcutta; boats loaded with hay and 
grain; boats for travel, and boats for pleasure. Then 
along the shore are innumerable ghauts or stairways, 
mne of them massive and beautiful, up and down 
which pilgrims are continually passing. Here and 
there is to be seen a Brahmin under his white tira- 
brefla, surrounded by a group eager to listen to his 
words of instruction or to receive his blessing. Here 
a*e the weak, the sick and the aged, come to gain 
ttrength or to die, as the case may be, in the sacred 
city and by the sacred waters. On one ghaut smoke 
constantly ascends from the burning bodies of the 
dead; on another the most dreadful crimes are being 
atoned for. And all this takes place, not on a single 
holy day or religions occasion, but day after day and 
year after year. It has been going on century after 
century. The religion which enjoins these customs 
was in its prime even before the Babe was born in the 
'table at Bethlehem. Behind these stairways, rising 
High up from the banks, is the city with the domes 
and spires of a thousand sacred temples, all of them 
bow or less beautiful. Overtopping all are the 
■tone palaces of the rajahs. It is a strange and be¬ 
wildering picture to an European or an American, 
«o old-world-like, so different from all we have been 
acenstom^d to see or even to think of. It overturns 
all one’s preconceived ideas of religion and of civili¬ 
zation. 

In front of Benares; even in the dry season, the 
Ganges is fifteen yards deep, and is a broad and rapid 


stream. It is no longer clear. Its tributaries pollute 
its fair depths with mud and mire. At Chetopa the 
Gogra pours in a considerable volume of water, and 
shortly after the Soane and the Gunduck add their 
streams. The Ganges then spread out like an inland 
sea, and rushes along at the rate of three leagues an 
hour between banks from six to eight thousand yards 
apart. As far as this point rolling hills have ap¬ 
proached its banks, and mountains have undulated 
the horizontal line. But now the country becomes 
more level. The depth of the river is not greatly in¬ 
fluenced by the melting of the snows, but during the 
rainy season it becomes much swollen, raising twen¬ 
ty-five or thirty feot, and overflowing the surrounding 
plains sometimes for a hundred miles in extent. Its 
channel is constantly changiug, and occasional long 
lines of sand-banks indicate where the river has at 
some time fonnd its boundary. The banks of the 
Granges, for its entire length, often present pictur¬ 
esque views of groups who come to bathe in it or 
drink of it In the estimation of the natives the 
river is itself a deity, and the most sure way to Hea¬ 
ven is through its waters. Hence, when possible, the 
Hindoo comes to its hanks to die, and the naked dead 
are cast into the sacred stream, there to become a 
prey to the alligators or perhaps, the parish dogs, 
which watch the stream for food. Its banks, are 
lined with ghauts, and dotted with temples. It is it¬ 
self one continuous altar or shrine where offerings are 
constantly being made. 

In this portion of India the poppy is extensively 
cultivated, and it is from hence that much of the 
opium consumed in the world is obtained. Rice is 
the most common crop in the portions annually in¬ 
undated by the river. 

When about two hundred miles from its mouth, 
the Ganges begins to divide itself. Upon one of its 
divisions, called the Hoogly, is situated Calcutta, the 
chief city of Bengal. This city presents a curious 
appearance. The English element makes itself here 
plainly visible,' and is mixed, yet never blended with 
native. English commercial houses stand almost 
side by side with Hindoo temples; and English resw 
dences with the palaces of wealthy natives. 

The Brahmapootra river joins the Ganges a little 
lower down, and then these united rivers are divided 
and subdivided, pouring out tbeir waters by many 
mouths. On the southern border of the Delta of the 
Ganges is a thickly-wooded, swampy belt, known as 
the Soonderbunds. The entire region is a labyrinth 
of creeks and rivers, and forests of vast extent cover 
the whole soil and overhang the streams, so that the 
masts of vessels sometimes become entangled in their 
branches. These wild and wide-extended woods are 
useless for purposes of cultivation, and are only in¬ 
habited by a few fanatical fakeers. In the impene¬ 
trable jungles the tiger finds its lair; alligators of 
enormous size bask upon the sunny banks of the 
rivers; huge serpents twist themselves among the 
trees; paroquets scream overhead, and monkeys 
spring from branch to branch. It is a strange, wild 
country, on the very borders of a civilization, the 
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oldest of which we have any record. It is a region 
given over to malaria, and to the dominion of wild 
beasts, and scarcely less wild and superstitious men. 
Through the hundred streams which divide tiie 
Socnderbunds, the Ganges pours its vast volume of 
waters into the bay of Bengal, and the mighty river 
is lost in the mightier ocean. 

THE WANDERING ALBATROS. 

IIE Wandering Albatros is the largest of web¬ 
footed birds,' the spread of its wings being 
sometimes twelve feet, and the weight twenty 
pounds or upwards. The wings are, however, narrow 
in proportion to their length. It is possessed of won¬ 
drous powers of wing, sailing along for days together 


This bird is extremely voracious; it has been ob¬ 
served to dash at a piece of blubber, weighing be¬ 
tween three and four pounds, and gulp it down entire. 
After this dainty morsel, the bird was not able to rise 
from the water, but yet swam vigorously after another 
piece of blubber on a hook, snapped at it, and was 
only saved from capture by the hook breaking in its 
mouth. The food of this bird consists chiefly of fish 
and mollusca, but it has no objection to the flesh of a 
dead whale, or to any kind of carrion. It is not a 
courageous, bird, and is often compelled to yield up 
its prey to sea-eagles, and even to the larger kind of 
gulls. When food is abundant, it gorges itself, like 
the vulture, and then sits motionless upon the water, 
so that it may sometimes be taken with the hand. 




without requiring rest, and hardly ever flapping its 
wings, merely swaying itself from 6ide to side with 
extended pinions. The plumage is soft and abund- 
0 ant, mostly white, dusky on the upper parts, some of 
die feathers of the back and wings black. The bill 
is of a delicate pinky-white, inclining to yellow at 
the tip. It is found in the Southern seas, particularly 
near the Cape* of Good Hope, whence sailors some¬ 
times call it the Cape Sheep. It often approaches 
very near to vessels, and is one of the objects of in¬ 
terest v hich present themselves to voyagers far away 
from land, particularly when it is seen sweeping the 
surface of the ocean in pursuit of flying-fish, or when 
it alights, as it not unfrequently does, upon the rig¬ 
ging of the ship. 


Not unfrequently, however, on the approach of a 
boat, it disgorges the undigested food, and thus light¬ 
ened, it flies away. Its cry has been compared to 
that of the Pelican ; it also sometimes emits a noise 
which has been likened to the braying of an ass. Its 
flesh is unpalatable, being of a strong oily flavor, but 
some portions of it can be eaten, if properly prepared. 
The long bones of the wings are in great request for 
pipe-stems. 

Angling for Albatros is quite a favorite amusement, 
and the bird often gives good sport, sometimes rising 
into the air, and being drawn down on deck like a 
boy’s kite, but generally hanging back with all its 
might, and resisting the pull of the line by means of 
its wings squared in the watey. It is noreasy matter 
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to haul in an Albatros under such circumstances, and 
the bird often escapes by the hook tearing out or the 
linebreaking. 

Nothing, however, teaches it wisdom; for, in a few 
minutes, it is quite as ready to take the bait again. 
Even those which have been captured, marked by a 
ribbon tied round their necks, and set at liberty, will 
follow the vessel as soon as they recover themselves. 

When an Albatros is hooked the others become 
very angry, thinking that their companion is monopo¬ 
lizing the tempting food. Down they swoop accord¬ 
ingly, pounce on the spot, and when settled on the 
water, are very much astonished to see their com¬ 
panion towed away and themselves left sitting on the 
waves with nothing to eat 

Should one of these birds be shot, the remainder 
pounce upon it at once and soon entomb their late 
companion in their rapacious maws. These birds 
may, under some circumstances, be dangerous to 
human beings, as they have been observed to swoop 
upon the head of a man who has fallen overboard— 

I *od their long, powerful beaks are fearful weapons 
when urged by those huge pinions. 

The Albatros makes its home on the. lofty preci¬ 
pices of Tristan d’ A cun ha, the Crozettes, the Marion 
Wands, and other similar localities. It heaps up a 
rude nest of earth not Cur from the sea, or deposits 
its solitary egg in a slight hollow, which it makes in 
the dry ground. The egg is about four inches 
long, white, and spotted at the larger end; it is 
edible. 

Mr. Erie, who visited their nesting-places, writes 
I in forcible language of the strange and weird-like 
■cene: “A death-like stillness prevailed in these 
! b%h regions, and to my ear ocfr voices had a strange, 

| unnatural echo, and I fancied our forms appeared 

| gigantic, while the air was piercingly cold. The 
prospect was altogether aoblime. and filled the mind 
with awe. The huge Albatros here appeared to dread 
no interloper or enemy, for their young were on the 
ground completely uncovered, and the old ones were 
"talking round them. The young are entirely white, 
and covered with a woolly down, which is very beau- 
fifoL As we approached they snapped their bills 
with a very quick motion, making a great noise; this 
and the throwing up the contents of the stomach are 
the only means of offence and defence they seem to 
pwess. I again visited the mountain about five 
months afterward, when I found the young Albatroses 
"rill sitting in their nests, and they had never moved 
■way from them.” 

Albatroses appear in great numbers toward the 
«d of June about the Kurile Islands and Knmtschat- 
The Kamtschadales make various domestic arti- 
of the wing-bones, and blow up the entrails for 
to their nets. 


| J^ T won « thing to wish to have troth on our side, 
| ™ another to wish to be on the side of truth. 

* TH . I ^ IK k®** not dispute, where there is no 
Pfobability of convincing. 


TO OLD-TIME FRIENDS. 

BY EDITH W. KENT. 

OW I miss tho dear old faces 
That were wont to gather round ! 

Aud the old, familiar voioes— 

Only in my dreams they sound. 

When I journey into dreamland, 

(Ah, that those bright dreams were true!) 

There I see the old-time faces— 

Loving hands I olasp anew. 

The olden home—I miss it sadly; 

The beauteous fields, the dell, 

Grand old mountains, trees and riven— 

All the scenes I loved so well. 

Tidings of sad changes reaoh me— 

Joys that were oan be no more; 

Some friends absent, some are present— 
Some have “ only gone before .” 

Strange, though pleasant, .are the faces 
Of the friends who elasp my hand; 

But they cannot fill your places— 

Oh, loved ones of native landl 

But the same sun shines upon us, 

That, made bright our early days; 

All the same the shade and sunshine 
Of life's joys and weary ways. 

Moon and stars, with light as silv'ry, 

Shono upon us long ago, 

When our hearts, dear Al, were blithesome. 
And our homeward etepe to tloto . 

And the same skies smile above ns— 

Their still beauty o'er us bend— 

In their constancy, faint emblem 
Of the ever-present Friend. 

For, as ever, bending o'er us, 

Is the same kind, watchful care; 

Of the Father's loving kindness 
Proofs are here and everywhere. 

Though so far apart oar life-paths, 

Dear old friends of native land, 

Let us seek one Blessed Haven— 

Trust one Father's loving hand! 


“ I never knew a man,” says an old author, “ who 
could not bear another’s misfortunes just like a 
Christian ”—which reminds us of the old lady who 
thought every calamity that happened to herself a 
trial, and every one that happened to her friend a 
judgment. 

You can never catch the word that has once gone 
out of your lips. Once spoken, it is out of your 
reach; try your best, you can never recall it. There¬ 
fore, take care what you say. Never speak an un¬ 
kind word, an impure word, a profane word. 

We should not only break the teeth of malice by 

forgiveness, but pluck out its sting by forgetfulness. 
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THE DEAREST LITTLE 

BY T. S. 

“XTOU’RE the dearest little wife in the world,” 

V said Clem Sandford, kissing the sweet lips of 

-L hig pretty Katie, and gazing at himself in the 
mirror of her tender blue eyes. “And I’m the 
luckiest man in town,” he added, as he kissed her 
again. 

Katie looked happy. She went with her handsome 
young husband to the door, and stood following him 
with her eyes as he walked down the street She 
waited until he was nearly a block awar, hoping he 
might turn to get another sight of her, but he walked 
on without looking back. 

The happy expression faded off slowly from the 
young wife’s countenance—faded and faded, until the 
serene aspect that succeeded gave place to a look of 
care and disappointment. A baby’s fretting cry 
came down from the chamber. Katie started and ran 
up quickly. 

“Baby, darling P’ she exclaimed, as she lifted her 
sick child from its crib. The large bright eyes and 
pale face showed that the illness was serious. The 
baby’s languid head went down upon Katie’s shoul¬ 
der, and a feeble murmur of satisfaction came from 
its fever-stained lips. 

For nearly half an hour the young mother paced 
the chamber floor, baby’s head resting on her shoul¬ 
der, sometimes singing a low droning song, and some¬ 
times moving to and fro in silence with a manner so 
absent and absorbed that she seemed like one in a 
dream. Long before s’ e knew it the baby was asleep. 
She was still walking the floor with the child in her 
arms when the door opened, and the coarse face of a 
woman looked in. 

“ I bees goin’,” said the hard mouth, speaking out 
of the coarse face, and flinging the words with a sort 
of cruel satisfaction at the startled little woman. 

“ Going, Mary I Going where ? ” asked bewildered 
Katie, but half comprehending the import of what 
she had just heard. 

“ Going to lave,” was answered. 

“ You’ll not go until I get some one in your place, 
Mary?” 

The frail little woman stood almost suppliant before 
the brawny Irish girl. 

“ I bees goin’ now. My wake’s up,” returned Mary, 
sharply, and with a toss of her head. 

“ But, Marv, don’t you see that I shall be all alone, 
and that baby is sick ? What am I to do ? 

And tears rushed to Mrs. Sandford’s eyes. 

“ I bees goin’,” growled the unfeeling wretch, and 
turning around, went up-stairs instead of back to the 
kitchen. In a little while she came down, bundle in 
hand, and 'took herself off, leaving Mrs. Sandford 

* This story with the accompanying fine illustration’ ori¬ 
ginally. appeared in ♦•To*Dat.” the new illustrated weekly 
published in Philadelphia, by McLkan k Stoddart. and edited 
by Dr. Dio Lxwis. 
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almost in despair. She had asked for and received 
her week’s wages on the evening before. 

What could poor little Katie do but sit down and 
cry ? and she did cry long and bitterly. In the midst 
of her despair baby awoke, and began fretting and 
moaning in the crib where she had laid him. At 
this moment the door-bell rang. Not until it rang 
again, and louder than at first, did it come into Katie’s 
mind that there was no one but herself to answer it. 
Then she picked up baby hastily and went down¬ 
stairs. A man with an evil-looking face stood at the 
door. He had a basket of notions for sale, and made 
a movement to push by her into the vestibule. But 
an instinct of danger caused her to stand fast in his 
way. 

“ I don’t want anything,” she said. 

“ But let me show the lady what I have. Here 
are—” 

The instinct of danger that led Katie to stand in 
the man’s way so that he could not come in now 
caused her to step back with a quick movement, and 
at the same time to shut the door in his face. She 
heard him curse her as she did so. Weak and trem¬ 
bling, she went from the vestibule into the parlor, 
and sat there trying to collect her scattered and be¬ 
wildered thoughts. 

It took Katie some time to clearly comprehend the 
situation, and to see just what was to be done. She. 
was young and inexperienced—knew little of the 
mysteries of housekeeping, and less of culinary art. 
So far, she had managed to get along “wonderfully 
well,” so Clem told her on occasions when his com¬ 
fort was specially secured; though it must be told 
that he was not chary of complaint when any jar in 
the home machinery disturbed his peace. 

“What am I to do about dinner?” exclaimed 
Katie, as the actual state of affairs became clear to 
her mind. If she alone were to be considered, the 
case would have been simple enough. But she could 
not set Clem down to a cup of tea, and bread and 
butter. He must have his roast, and his vegetables, 
and his dessert Clem always wanted “ a good square 
dinner,” as he called it, and he was particular about 
having everything “ done to a turn.” 

What was poor little Katie to do about dinner ? 
Baby fretted and moaned, and Katie could not put 
him down for more than a few minutes at a time. 
She cried a good deal in her helplessness. If it 
wasn’t for Clem’s dinners, and Clem’s selfish regard 
for his own comfort, Katie would not have been so 
very unhappy. True,' baby wap sick, and she was 
anxious about baby. But the doctor had come in and 
pronounced him a great deal better than on the day 
before. So if only baby had been on her mind, the 
load would not have been very hard to bear. But, 
besides baby, she had her great, selfish, thoughtless 

husband to carry, poor weak little thins:! 
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The hours went by. It was half-past twelve, and 
Gem would be home at two, and expect to find liis 
dinner on the table. Katie had been trying for half 
in hour to get baby asleep, ho that she could be free 
to see about dinner, but it was of no use: sleep was 
not in his eyes. So, at last, with baby in her arms, 
she went down to the kitchen. 

She had been in the kitchen half an hour before to 


“ Oh, dear!” exclaimed Katie, in despair, as she 
saw the almost fireless range; and seizing the poker, 
she commenced raking it with all her might But, 
of course, this didn’t help the matter any, only made 
it worse. Then slie jrent to the refrigerator and took 
out the quarter of lamb that had been bought for 
dinner. This she put into a dripping-pan, and set it 
in the oven of the range. Next she brought up from 



look after the fire, and found it nearly out and no 
coil in the scuttle. She had gone into the cellar 
*ith baby on her arm and brought up coal; she had 
ttked down the fire and put on fresh coal; and now 
•be was in the kitchen again to see about cooking the 
dinner. Alas for the fire! She had raked it nearly 
°ni,and the fresh coal looked almost as black as 
•ben she threw it on, filling the grate to the top. 


the cellar a basket of green peas, and began shelling 
them, holding baby all the while. Her back was 
aching, her head was aching, and her limbs and 
hands unsteady from excessive nervousness. After 
shelling the peas, she got some potatoes ready for 
boiling. There were beets to cook, besides mint- 
sauce to make and some kind of a dessert to get up, 
for Clem never would go without his dessert. 
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Potatoes were put into one jk>t and the peas into 
another, with some water—the quantity guessed at in 
each case—and both vessels set upon the range. You 
might have held your hand upon it without getting 
burnt, the fire was so low. Away down at the bottom 
of the grate it had a bright glow, but the mass of 
coal heaped above to the very top was as black as 
when it came from the bin, and did not promise to 
be alive for an hour at least. 

Steadily the hands moved over the face of the 
clock, and Katie looked at them in despair as they 
drew nearer and nearer to the dinner-hour, while the 
fire at the bottom of the grate made but slow encroach¬ 
ments on the mass of coal above. Half-past one, and 
the piece*of lamb looked as raw as when placed in 
the oven. Not a bubble had yet risen to the surface 
of the water in which the potatoes and peas had been 
put to boil. As for a dessert, all idea of that had 
been abandoned. Baby was asleep, having worn out 
both himself and his mother with crying and fretting. 
With unsteady steps and an inward trembling, the 
result of sheer physical exhaustion, Katie now pro¬ 
ceeded to arrange the table and get every tiling ready 
for serving the dinner as soon as the fire should 
accomplish its task. All she could do to help the 
fire she did, raking it with the poker every few min¬ 
utes, and so hindering instead of helping. If she had 
let it alone after the first raking and too liberal sup¬ 
ply of coal, it would by this time have got well 
ahead and been quite a respectable fire. But all it 
was able to gain in the five or ten minutes at a time 
that Katie let it alone it would lose when she made a 
new onslaught with the poker. Poor fire! Poor 
Katie! Poor dinner! A most unhappy and melan¬ 
choly trio! 

Ting! Ting! It was the clock striking two. At 
the same moment came down from the chamber a 
loud cry from baby. Katie threw a look of despair 
at the black and ashy range, and dropping the poker 
she had just lifted to give the fire another helping 
punch, ran up to her sick child. As she lifted him 
in her arms she heard Clem’s key rattle in the door. 
It opened and shut with the usual bang. Clem was 
quick and emphatic in his movements. She sat 
down, weak and trembling. Up-stairs he came with 
two or three great bounds, clearing half a dozen steps 
at a time, like a great romping boy. 

“ Where’s my little wife ?” he cried, as he swept 
like a strong wind into the room where Katie sat, 
with pale face and tear-filled eyes, trying to rally her 
feelings and draw a veil over her countenance. 

“ Why, Katie!” exclaimed Clem. “ Is baby worse?” 

“ He’s a very sick child,” answered Katie, trying 
hard to command her feelings. 

Clem kissed them both tenderly, and said, in his 
light, confident way: “ Oh, never fear about baby. 
He’ll be all right in a few days. I saw Dr. Jones 
this morning, and he says the worst is over. And 
now, darling, ring the bell and order up dinner. I’m 
three minutes late.” 

" Dinner isn’t near ready,” answered Katie. 
" Everything’s gone wrong to-day.” 


“ Dinner not ready!” and Clem, as he said this in 
a tone of profound surprise, not unmingled with dis¬ 
pleasure, drew out his watch and looked at the face. 
“ It’s five minutes past two now. If there’s any one 
thing I insist on, it’s punctuality. Not near ready! 
Did you say that, Katie f’ 

“ Take baby, and I’ll go down and see about it 
and Katie reached baby to Clem. “ Mary went oflf 
this morning, and I’ve had everything to do myself.” 
Katie tried to speak cheerfully, even to smile. 

“ That’s too bad,” said Clem, but in a tone of voice 
that showed how little he comprehended all that was 
involved in the sentence, “ Mary went off this morn¬ 
ing, and I’ve had everything to do myself.” 

“ Throw things on the table as quickly as you can,” 
he added. “ I’ll be down in a few minutes; am in a 
desperate hurry to-day. Must be back to the store 
by three precisely.” 

“ It won't be ready for half an hour, Clem,” re¬ 
turned Katie, a look of distress on her face. “ I’ve 
tried my best to make the fire burn. Mary let it go 
nearly out” 

“ Half an hour! Why, Katie! When did Mary 

go r 

“ Directly after breakfast,” replied Katie. 

“ And you’ve been ever since trying to make the 
fire burn I” 

The rebuke in Clem’s tones hurt Katie more than 
the rebuke in his words. 

She made no reply, but .went down-stairs. In a 
few minutes Clem followed. He took in the prospect 
at a glance. 

“ Half an hour! Better say half a day!” he ex¬ 
claimed, with ill-repressed anger. “ What have you 
got ? Leg of lamb; potatoes; peas. Humph ! Poor 
show in every way! Guess I won’t wait. Here; 
take the baby. Must be at the store by three— 
haven’t a moment to lose.” 

“ But you can’t go without your dinner, Clem! 
I’m so sorry, but I’ve done the best I could,” pleaded 
miserable little Katie. 

“ Poor prospect of getting it here,” answered the 
selfish, unsympathizing Clem; and he put the baby 
into Katie’s arms. 

“ You’ll get something at a restaurant, won’t you?*’ 
said Katie, more concerned for Clem than for herself. 

“ I don’t know,” returned Clem, in an injured tone. 
He was put out, and felt just ugly enough to let Katie 
know that he was annoyed and displeased. 

But he did know, the selfish, ungenerous fellow! 
It was that he might have time to get a good dinner 
at a restaurant that he was so eager to get away. 

So off he swept, not even kissing the dearest little 
wife in the world. Poor Katie was almost heart¬ 
broken. Clem’s displeasure, added to the trouble 
and exhausting efforts of the morning, was more than 
she could bear. As the street door shut heavily be¬ 
hind her husband, great sobs burst from her heart, 
and she sat down with baby in her weak and trem¬ 
bling arms, moaning and crying in a way that if 
Clem could have heard it would have startled him 

into something like surprise and pity, jflnot shame. 
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And there she sat, crying to herself or hushing her 
ratios baby in a sort of helplesfc despair—sat there 
done, fiunt and sick in body and mind, while Clem 
sis enjoying “jl good square dinner” at a first-class 
eating-house. 

After the pain caused by Clem's selfish and un¬ 
manly conduct had lost some of its sharpness—only 
aching in a dull, heavy way—Katie went into the 
kitehenand removed the half-cooked meat and vege¬ 
tables from the range. But just what to do with them 
she did not know. They had been intended for 
Clem’s dinner, but Clem had gone off, and there was 
no longer any use for them. As for herself, she had 
no desire for food—could not have taken a mouthftil 
of anything. And now baby began to scream as if in 
pain. Katie rocked him in her arms, walked with 
him, sang to him, tried in all possible ways to soothe 
and quiet him, but all in vain. He screamed on, and 
vrithed and threw himself about in evident suffering, 
hearing the half-cooked dinner on the hearth before 
the range, Katie went up-stairs with her side child. 
For mote than an hour he cried on, and then from 
exhaustion became still, dropping off to sleep. 

As soon as Katie, who had thrown herself on the 
bed beside her baby, found that he was sleeping, she 
nee up, intending to go down to the kitchen again, 
but as she raised her head everything grew dark. 
She knew nothing more until she found her hus¬ 
band bending over her with a pale and frightened 
free. 

After Clem had eaten his "good square, dinner,” 
h? felt more comfortable in mind and body. His 
vaoyance at the home irregularity and disappoint¬ 
ment was over; he was at peaoe with himself and all 
mankind. He hoped that Katie was all right; had 
no doubt that she was, and would make amends for 
the dinner shortcoming by getting him up something 
specially nice for supper. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon a business 
Wend with whom Gem was personally intimate hap¬ 
pened into the store. 

"How’s that dear little wife of yours?” he inquired. 
Clem often bragged of his wife, and his friends, see¬ 
ing how any reference to her pleased him, ware in 
the habit of aidring after Katie. 

*Xot over brilliant, dear little soul!” answered 
Gem. "Found her all out of sorts when I went 
home to-day. Sick baby, no servant and a half- 
cooked dinner.” 

* And what did you do abbot it V 9 asked the friend, 
knew Clem a little better, perhaps, than he knew 
knamfc 

*Me? What could I do about it?” and Clem 
ipened Ida eyes with a sort of pusxled look. 

*®ek baby, no servant and a half-cooked dinner,” 
dm friend said, repeating his words. "Yes, what 
didyua do about it?” 

"The best I could. Had to be hack to the store 
by three o’clock. Couldn’t wait for Katie’s dinner, 
mtmvmt to a restaurant,” answered Clem. 

"Didn't go off in a huff and forget to kns the dear 

fiftftwi for 
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The tell-tale blood mounted to Clem’s temples at 
this unlooked-for question. 

" Why, Clem Sondford, I never would have be¬ 
lieved this of you I The sweetest, dearest, daintiest 
little thing of a baby-wife to be treated sol I’m all 
amazement t” 

“ I was annoyed, that’s a fact,” confessed Clem, in a 
penitent voice. “ When a man comes in on time, 
sharf> set, and finds a half-cooked pieoe of meat in 
the range, servant gone, a wife with a crying baby in 
her arms, looking the picture of distress, and no pros¬ 
pect of dinner for half an hour, he must be next to a 
saint if he keeps his temper.” 

“ And doesn’t come down like a brute on his poor 
little overtasked wife, whose head, maybe, is aching 
fit to burst.” 

There fell a brief silence, the two men gazing, 
meantime, into each other’s free. 

“ Look here, Gem I” broke out the friend, a latent 
thril^of anger in his voice; "if Fve really guessed 
at the truth, if you did come down on poor little 
Katie after this fashion, then you are a—” 

“ Brute 1” said Gem, with an indignant emphasis. 
“ But, you see, I didn’t Not quite so bad as that, 
though I own up to having behaved a little shabbily. 
A hungry, disappointed, put-out man doesn’t always 
have the best control of himself—isn’t the most con¬ 
siderate animal in the world.” 

" Went off in a huff,” said the friend, “to enjoy a 
good meal at an eating-house, without a word of sym¬ 
pathy for the dearest little wife in the world, who, 
without a servant and burdened with a sick child, 
had tried her best to get him up a dinner, but foiled 
to he on timet I wonder what Katie was doing, 
while he was enjoying himself at Price’s ? I wonder 
if die had as good on appetite as her husband, and 
sat down to as tasty a meal ? If there were no tears 
in her wine? Did I understand you aright?” went 
on the friend. “ No servant ? Alone iff day with a 
siek child, herself a frail delicate little thing—a bios* 
•som that any sudden strong wind might blow away!” 
Clem began to move about uneasily. A look of 
anxiety crept into his face. 

“ You’d better get home as quickly as you can,” 
went on his friend. “ I have little doubt, after a day 
such as Katie has had, you will find her in bed. 
What if baby were taken worse? What if Katie 
herself were to become suddenly ill, all alone in the 
house? Why, Gem, the more I think of it, the 
more astonished I grow I Take my advice, and get 
home as quickly as possible. You don’t know what 
may have happened.” 

Gem, now thoroughly alarmed, was not long in 
taking his friend’s advice. As he hurried homeward, 
his excited imagination tortured him with a hundred 
frightful pictures. He called himself “ a miserable, 
selfish brute,” “an unfeeling wretch,” “a cruel mon¬ 
ster.” He was deeply grieved and penitent 

Turning, at last, the corner that brought him ia 
sight of his house, he looked toward it anxiously. 
There was no sign of life; all the shutters, from the 
highest to the lowest stoiy, were closed. He quick- 
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ened his steps almost to a ran. A great pressure was 
•n his breast He could feel his heart beating. How 
still it was as he entered 1 “Katie!" he called, 

eagerly; but only the sound of his voioe came back 
to him in a faint and ghostly echo. “ Katie t” he 
called again, and the startled cry of his sick child 
rose, wailing, on the air in one of the chambers 
above. With a bound he cleared the stairway. 

Across the bed, on which she had fallen in a faint¬ 
ing fit nearly an hour before, he found Katie. She 
was still unconscious, her face like the face of death. 

“ Oh, Katie, Katie I” cried the horror-stricken hus¬ 
band, as he lifted her in his arms and looked into 
her ashen countenance. He saw the muscles quiver 
about her mouth and throat, and had presence of 
mind enough to lay her back upon the bed and run 
for water, which he dashed in her face. This soon 
revived her. She opened her eyes and looked at 
Clem half unconsciously, then closed them and lay 
still for a little while. 

“ Katie I” called Clem, in a voice tender and loving. 

The eyes flew open, and light flashed into them. 

“ Katie, dear F' Clem bent down and kissed 
her. 

“ What's the matter?" asked Katie, making an 
- effort to rise; but Clem held her down, saying— 

“You’ve been sick, darling, and must keep still.” 

“ Sick, Clem ? Oh, no, I haven't been siek 1 Is it 
dinner-time already, Gem ?” A shadow crept over 
her face. “ I don't know what's oome over me,” she 
added, faintly, and shut her eyes in a weak, exhausted 
way. 

“ Oh, baby P' she exclaimed, as baby's cry broke 
out suddenly in a piercing wail, and she started up 
again. But Gem's hand pressed her back. 

“ You must be very quiet,” he said, softly, yet 
firmly. “I'll see to baby,” and he lifted the sick 
child from where he lay behind his mother and tided 
to soothe and comfort him, but he only cried the 
more piteously. Every moment Katie's strength was 
coming hack. She now arose and sat on the side of 
the bed, reaching out her hands for the grieving 
baby. 

“ Give Him -to me,” she said; and Gem, finding all 
his efforts to hush the child unavailing, laid him in 
her arms, where he nestled his head on her bosom, 
and grew quiet. For a little while there was silenoe. 
It was broken by Katie. 

“ I'm so sorry about the dinner, Gem,” she began, 
in a regretful voice; “but I did the best I could. 
Mary went off—” 

But Gem put his hand over her soft mouth, say¬ 
ing, “ You never should have tried it, darling, and I 
was a selfish brute to act as I did.” 

*No, no, no, you wasn’t, Gem. I ought to have 
looked better to the fire, and—and—and—” 

But the poor little thing broke down, she felt so 
weak and helpless. 

“I'm not fit to be anybody’s wife,” she sobbed. 
“ Fm not strong, and I don't know how to do any¬ 
thing.” 

“Now, hush, Katie! I won't have you talk so. 


You’re the dearest little wife in the world,” answered 
Clem. 

“ I'm little and weak and ignorant, and not fit to be 
anybody's wife,” persisted Katie—and, she was more 
than half in the right Certainly, with all these dis¬ 
qualifications, she was not fit to be the wife of so 
selfish and self-indulgent a man as Clem Sandford, 
proud as he was of the sweet little blossom upon 
which only gentle summer aim had blown until 
transplanted to his garden, where chill winds swept 
over it too often. 

“ Now, hush, Katie, I say!” Gem repeated. “ I'm. 
not fit to be the husband of a dainty little darling like 
you.” 

And Gem was much nearer the truth than be 
thought. He was not fit to be the husband of any 
one like Katie. His wife needed to have strong 
nerves and physical endurance, to be skilled in the 
art of housekeeping, and thoughtful in the work of 
applying this skill to her husband's comfort. He 
had married for his own convenience and happiness, 
not thinking of these homely accomplish meets in a 
wife, however, but none the less annoyed and disap¬ 
pointed at not finding them in liis pretty little Katie, 
of whom, as we have said, he was very prond, and 
tried in his selfish way to love. 

“ A knowledge of one's faults is half £he cure,” and 
“ Never too late to mend,” are clever saying^ and 
true in many cases. 

The truth was coming to the minds of both Gem 
and Katie, but it did not come in helpfulness. The 
mending process involved too much for their strength 
of character—self-forgetfulness for the good of others, 
and a persistent purpose. The “dear little wife” 
was more an untaught child than a well-furnished 
woman. She had few, if any, of the needed qualifi¬ 
cations for the high responsibility she had assumed, 
and her deficiencies were more and more apparent to 
her husband every day, because these deficiencies 
were perpetually marring his comfort. 

Gem tried to be more considerate of Katie after 
this, and she, poor thing! tried in a blind and despe¬ 
rate sort of way to come np to the requirements of 
her position. But neither of them was equal to the 
situation. Katie fell fer short in her work—not be¬ 
cause unwillingness or indifference, but for lack of 
strength, training and skill. She had never been 
taught anything really useful at home, and did not 
know where to begin nor what to do in the business 
of orderly housekeeping, and so was completely in 
the hands of bad servant^ and at their mercy. And 
they led her a miserable life, choosing in most cases 
to do their worst instead of their best, while she was 
powerless in their hands. 

As a measure of relief to Katie, as well as comfort 
for himself, Gem determined to get his dinner down¬ 
town. The “dear little wife” opposed this. She 
could not bear the thought of being left alone all day, 
and so made a new effort to have his dinners better 
cooked and more punctual as to time. But Biddy, 
who happened to overhear Gem’s proposition, set 
herself to work to mar all this. She man aged t m 
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spoil Mi favorite dishes, and to keep him waiting day 
after day until he would lose all patienee and .blame 
poor Katie for what she couldn't help, oftener leaving 
her with a tearful than a smiling face. 

“I can’t stand this any longer, and I won’t P’ he 
exclaimed one day, losing all control of himself, as 
tke hands of the little French timepiece on the man¬ 
tel pointed to half-past two. “If you can’t make 
yonr cook have dinner in time, I shall go to a restau¬ 
rant,” and off he went to get a “ good square dinner,” 
while Katie betook herself to her chamber to cry 
helplessly all the afternoon. 

After that Clem dined regularly at an eating-house, 
while Katie lunched without relish on anything that 
happened to come to hand, or went without food from 
breakfast to supper-time. Forlorn enough in mind as 
well as in appearance was Katie all day, but as the 
time drew near for Gem’s return at evening she 
would put on a new exterior for her husband’s sake, 
though as the months went by she grew less and less 
particular about personal adornment, and lees care¬ 
ful to hide from Gem the weariness and discontent 
from which she suffered. 

Another baby came, a dainty, perfect, fairy-like 
fittie thing, and Gem was in ecstasies over it Daring 
dle three or four weeks that followed—weeks of rest 
snd freedom from care and annoyance, of rest from 
weariness and pain, of rest from a perpetual sense of 
incompetence—Kate seemed to be in Heaven. But 
when the nurse left her, and, weaker than before, she 
took up the old and new burdens, Heaven seemed to 
Ant its gates upon her and to banish her into outer 
duknesa. 

To Gem she was no longer “the dearest little wife 
m tiie world,” but a weak, fretfhl, complaining wo- 
raan, who was no comfort to herself or anybody else. 
Boor Katie tried bard to be cheerfhl when Gem 
com hump, but the ftunt smiles with which she 
greeted him did not light up her face with its old 
attractiveness, and so Gem did not respond with the 
sld excess of fondness for which her poor heart 
h a go d L Out of her eyes the light would go suddenly, 
ad the smile fade like an evening sunbeam, leaving 
bn face cold and less beautiful. And so a wall of 
abcc and reserve grew up between them, where 
am had been pleasant talk and sweet home sympa- 

So it went on, the husband and wife growing fer- 
A*r and farther apart, and less regardful of each 
tWr*s veil-being or happiness. The strong, healthy 
■an, with the vigorous blood perpetually enriched 
\f lha "good square dinners” his frail little wife 
Mu saw or tasted, leaping along bis veins and giving 
ifeaad strength to nerve and muscle, and the weak, 
dbmmged, exh au sted woman, who was trying to 
htgpstap at his side, had little in common with each 
tMRyMd that little grew less every day. 

H s h o dy now heard Gem speak of the “dearwt 
HlvUt in the worldand if any one asked for 
h% he would shrug his shoulders, and with an in- 
jonUbefc,answer, “Sick,” or, with a slight levity of 
mmmmi * AH played out,” or, “So, so, all that is left 


of her;” and then, to more particular inquiries, would, 
maybe, expatiate on the present vicious system of 
educating girls, by which they were better fitted for 
being kept in glass cases to be looked at and admired 
than for useful practical women who had homes and 
husbands and children to look after. 

It did not take many years, under the excessive 
Motion to which Katie was subjected, to wear out the 
machinery of her life. A third baby was laid on 
her bosom, and again she was in Heaven, peaceful 
and happy. 

Again she saw in Gem’s eyes, as he bent over her, 
the old tenderness and the old love; and he saw in 
her pole, sweet face, and tranquil orbs a new and 
higher beauty, that drew upon his heart and touched 
him with a sense of reverence. They were lovers 
again, and in his thought Gem repeated the words 
once so often on his lips, “The dearest little wife in 
the world.” 

Again she was in Heaven, and in the company of 
ministering angels, and their states of peace were 
flowing in upon her. The angels that “ do always 
behold the face of my Father” were about the qew- 
bom babe, and blessing the mother with their pre¬ 
sence. 

Ah 1 to have her go back again; to have the door 
of Heaven shat, as it were, and she poshed out into 
the world to take up burdens too heavy for her weak 
and bent shoulders! But it was not so to be. She 
had finished her work, poor and imperfect as it was, 
and had entered already into her rest 

Gem was sitting by her, on the evening of the 
third day after the baby Was botn, bolding her thin 
hand, through which you. could see the light, and 
looking into her pale free, that seemed as the free of 
a spirit Katie’s eyes were resting upon him. Such 
peaceful, happy eyes Gem had never seen before. 
There was not in them the “shadow of a shade” of 
earthly care, but only the rest and peace of Heaven. 

“ Katie 1” he exclaimed, suddenly, rising and bend¬ 
ing over her. 

A quick change had come into her free. 

“ Katie I Dear Katie P' he called, potting his arm 
beneath her, and raising her from the pillows. Her 
head fell gently down upon his bosom. He called 
her again end again in tenderest words and tones, 
but there was no reply. Then a shiver of fear ran 
through Gem’s heart He lifted the bowed head 
hastily, and looked into the free of his wife. A single 
glance, and the story was told. Katie had fallen 
asleep, and her waking would be with the angels. 


Trane ye, that tie as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive thro* wet and dry, 

WL never-ceasing toil; 

Think ye are we less blest than they, 

Wha scarcely tent ns in their way. 

As hardly worth their while?—Bunns. 

It is time, indeed, that men and women both should 
oease to grow old in any other way than as the tree 

doee,*full of grace and honor.—M abgamt Fczutou 
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HULDAH, JACK DICKEY'S WIFE. 

A STORY FOR GRANDMOTHERS. 

BY R06ELLA BICE. 


E VERYBODY said, “what a splendid match; 
he’s pretty fore-handed-like, and she’s such a 
worker, no danger of the grass growing under 
her feet I” 

They were married the first of April, and moved 
into their own little house, a cosey, square building 
between two weeping willows on the only knoll on j 
the farm. 

The first of April—well, the middle of May they 
had radishes, and lettuce, and onions of their own 
raising on their table, while other folks’ lettuce 
leaves were no bigger than your thumb-nail. 

A web of linen towelling that she had spun and 
woven herself lay out bleaching on the grass above 
the spring. 

Old ladies in the neighborhood said she was a 
marvel of a housekeeper, and that they’d just as lief 
eat their victuals off Huldah Dickey’s bare floor, as 
off their own tablecloths. 

But, Huldah was a scold, he didn’t do this, and he 
didn’t do that, and she found fault, and too often her 
words ran high and loud. 

To her there was no music like the clacket-y-clack, 
kick and forth, of the unwearied shuttle in the loom, 
all through the long days, even until bed-time. 

What was the song of the robin on the roof to her? 
what the soft plaint of the dove in the willow, or the 
cricket in the grass ? 

If she heard them at all she thought them shrill, 
or mournful, or piping, and wished the loom could 
entirely shut out the lovely sounds. 

They made her think of graveyards and of the 
long grasses that swept over sunken graves, and 
death and burials were to her the gloomiest things she 
could think about. 

The next spripg, early, a little daughter came to 
them. Jack’s heart was brimful of the sweetest joy 
he’d ever known, he never felt happier than when 
the wee baby lay on his broad bosom clutching aim¬ 
lessly at nothing. He used to pull its pjnk toes and 
touch his hard, woody-looking palms to its velvety 
cheeks and call it all kinds of sweet names. 

When its moist little lips could frame the gurgling 
word “ta-ta,” Papa Jack’s joy was ecstatic. 

When it grew older he would take it out on the 
green sward and lie down and let it clamber over 
him. 

It would tumble about as aimlessly as a pumpkin, 
now bundling over his head, now sitting on his chest, 
and now tugging at his stalwart legs, trying to lift 
them. 

But Jack couldn’t get far enough away that the 
monotonous clack of the loom was not the unmusical 
accompaniment of their sport. 

Huldah grew more and more industrious, her face 
grow hard and Btem, and the muscles in her neck 


showed like cords of hemp. When the baby cried 
she would weave all the harder, hissing out through 
her teeth: “ bawl away, it’ll make you grow.” 

And so the years passed by—the family increased 
to four little girls, small, shy, flaxen-haired creatures 
who had even their “stint of work” to do. 

The eldest to sweep and wash dishes and “mother 
over” the others; the second to keep the hens out of 
the garden, watch the gap, water the calves, keep the 
baby out of mischief find wet the web that was 
bleaching. The child next to the baby coaid pick 
up chips and set the chairs back against the wall in a 
straight row. Two of the little girls had curly hair, 
but their heads were almost shaved because it took 
“too much time” to comb and brush and arrange 
carls. 

And then, Huldah said, what good could curls do ? 
you couldn’t eat or drink them, or wear them for 
clothing, and they never brought a cent o’ money 
into the house, and likely enough if they were left 
long the children would grow up to be vain and 
giddy and care only for dress. No girl of hers 
should go tossing her curls about to attract the atten¬ 
tion of boyB. 

In the meantime piles of bed and table linen in¬ 
creased, and bundles of stocking yarn hung from the 
joists, some fine, -some coarse and some “back- 
banded” and threaded different colors. 

Huldah would weave as long as the light of day 
lasted, and then when the milking was done the two 
eldest children had to sit, one on each side of her, 
and learn to knit. She was such an adept, that she 
could knit all the time and never drop a stitch and 
watch both girls, too, almost at the same moment 

Oh, those were wearisome, lonely evenings! 

They so hated the seam-stitch and the widening; 
and the narrowing, and the mystery of the heel, and 
the bungle of splitting stitches, and they learned to 
look upon life as one of bare servitude. 

Everything seemed so bleak and dreary. 

The worms bad made nests in the weeping willows 
and Huldah gave her husband no rest until both 
trees, the charm and the beauty of their otherwise 
desolate home, were cut down and dragged away. 

Jack begged, and the girls cried and besought their 
mother that the trees might be spared, but her will 
was law. 

One day, when tkeir mother was away at a quilting- 
bee, Aunt Hannah Simpson, a good old maid who 
lived with her aged mother beyond the pine clifis, 
brought the girls a basket of pink roots and rose¬ 
bushes to set out in the door-yard. 

They were delighted, and put them under the 
window and beside the door, and they rubbed their 
little hands and said: “ We will make it look like 
Woodbine Cottage, where the preacher lives, and the 
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birds will ’light in the rose-bushes and maybe make 
nests dose to the house and the young birds will flit 
about our very feet” 

Bat the calves and pigs had free access to the door- 
yard, and just when the pinks were swelling ready to 
bloeBom, the calves nipped them all off in one night 

The mother laughed heartily and wiped her eyes 
oq the wrong side of her copperas-and-white check 
apron, as she said: u You’ll find that ‘ cheating luck 
never thrives;* it’s just good for you both—what good 
do pinks do, Fd like to know. Yon couldn’t eat ’em, 
or wear ’em, or make money out of ’em.” 

“ Oh, mother, they make everything look so pretty,” 
said the children. 


“They don’t look half as nice as a good pile of new 
towels or tablecloths would, and they last no time at 
all, either. Fd rather have one good pumpkin to 
make into pie than all the posies that could grow on 
a ten-acre lot,” said she, taking down from the wall a 
bundle of warp and counting the knots and beginning 
to calculate for a new web. 

Two precious boy babies came to the cottage home, 
and the little girls’ burdens and cares were heaped 
a lmo st to the responsibility of motherhood. Their 
hands were brown and horny, and their brows con 
traded, their shoulders stooping and their lips began 
to grow carved into the wearied, dissatisfied expres¬ 
sion that older feces too often wear. 

life was to them a treadmill—a ceaseless round of 
care and anxiety. If they proposed going out to 
search for wild flowers, their mother would make 
them extend their walk on to the.swamp for rashes 
to scour the tinware, or to the quarry for a chunk of 
sandstone ready for acrubbing-day; or to a neigh¬ 
bors for a huck-a-buck pattern for table-linen, or to 
borrow a seven-hundred reed and gears to match it. 

Poor beauty-loving little children 1 how they 
wearied of the clacking loom, the buzzing wheel, of 
the whirring spools, the sharp, scary thwack of the 
nd and the wailing creak of the wide, warping 
bars! Was life all work, and worry, and drive, and 
bustle? Were they never to know respite from 
thankless toil? Was there no pleasure for them? 
Were the bare, bleak walls of that desolate house to 
shot out from them all outward sense of beauty and 
pace, and was never knowledge to open wide her 
sms to receive them? Was there no joy in this 
world for them? 


This they asked themselves in their own broken, 
Pntwght way as they lay in their well-furnished bed 
« fee gloomy chamber overhead; asked it with low, 
taulous voices, broken with sobs and tears. 

But the end was nigh. ways- are not as our 

Cm day in the early spring Huldah had boiled a 
Mb frill of thread-flax and tow—rinsed it tho- 
and hung it on the line. The thread for 
Baa webs is always boiled in lye, or in ashes and 


*j wr, while everything is handy,” mid she, "Til 
mdm a barrel of soap; here’s plenty of water, good 
afe% kettles and all that is needed,” and forthwith 


she rolled up her sleeves and filled a barrel full of 
ashes and without the help of any one moved it, by 
dint of hard lifting, to the place she wanted it to 
stand. 

Poor Huldah! at midnight her husband was 
awakened by a strange laugh beside him. He 
started—and reaching over he laid his hand on her 
forehead. She was burning with fever. He rose and 
lighted a candle and looked at her facet It was pur¬ 
ple, and her eyes, wild and bloodshot, glared at him 
strangely. 

“ Did you come for your web, sir?” said she; “ I 
worked hard to get it out, hut I couldn’t quite do it 
I must get to work at it now,” and she rose and flung 
herself from the side of the bed, before her husband 
could prevent her. 

She raved all night—scolding the children, filling 
qnills and putting them into the shuttle, working 
with yarn too finely spun, tying knots, sizing, mea¬ 
suring yards, counting threads, turning the beams 
and dropping the shuttles. Sometimes she would 
chill, and then a fever would burn her to madness. 

Suffering all the agony of intense pain, she lived 
three days, not recognizing a face about her, believ¬ 
ing herself in her loom, and among strangers—not at 
home. 

The last words she spoke were: "I told you, Jack, 
that the web might have been laid almost a finger’s 
length wider, just as well as not, it would have been 
that much saved, you know—after this let me alone 
when I am—am—cal-cu-la-ti-n-g a w-e-e—” and 
poor Huldah gave a shuddering gasp, drew up her 
writhing limbs—clenched her hard, little, knotty 
hands—then the muscles relaxed, and—the warfare 
was over. 

A new little life went out with her own—it was 
well. 

And this was the end of the "splendid match.” 
Energy enough to fire the souls of a half dozen 
generals had been centred in that one little swollen 
form—a heap of clay now, pallid, cold, dead, gone. 
What did she do and what did she leave behind her ? 
Who was the happier or gladder or better for Huldah 
Dickey having lived ? 

If I wanted to, I could not stop here. I must tell 
the rest 

When Hannah Simpson’s mother died, dear Han¬ 
nah left alone among her roses, and pinks, and 
asters, and with all her sweet, loving, old-girlish 
ways still dinging to her. 

She was left lonely, and so was Jack Dickey, and 
so were Jack’s little old-women of girls, and little, 
old, work-a-day, mannish hoys; and one day when 
Sammy Dickey was sitting trying to mend his chest¬ 
nut whistle that wouldn’t blow right, he got out of 
padenoe and blurted right out: “Father, I don’t like 
this house—Fm a good notion to run off—right 
now!” 

“Where would you run to, dear?” was the ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Wy over to Hannery md beharlxyQfkelii* 
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no boy, air, to pick up a single chip, an’ she needs 
me, too I” 

“ I couldn’t spare my littleJ9ammy,” said his father, 
tenderly. 

“ Well, then, let’s all go and live with Banner, an’ 
have her for our mother. I tell you I like ’er, and 
if you’d taste the pie an’ dinner she makes you’d like 
’er, too. She can mend trousers—oh—like—every¬ 
thing,” and be essayed to lay one of his little, stubby 
legs up on his father's knee for a closer inspection of 
the late patch. • “ She never gets mad, an’ she don’t 
say ‘ git out, Sam,’ and don’t you think she says she 
likes little boys an’ girls, and she—” 

“Oh, father, do get her for our mother,” said 
Tommy, “ it’d be so nice to have good Hanner be the 
mother, and then we’d have such fun, you know, 
father, all of us together.” 

“ Well, I’ll see about it,” said the father, hushing 
the clamor of tongues, and shoving the little, stained 
habds off his knees. He £ut on his hat and went 
out. 

There was no romance or sentiment about sober 
Jack Dickey, and he went right over to Hannah’s 
that afternoon, and told her what the children said, 
and then what he thought, and Hannah blushed, and 
cried—and—they both cried together, a gentle rain 
of tears. 

Sammy’s exhortation had been to the point, and 
kis advice found favor and proved good. * 

In a fortnight Hannah was duly installed as wife 
and mother at the dreary, desolate cottage. 

Then a change came. The neighbors pronounced 
it a “ splendid match,” likewise, and this time they 
were correct. 

That event was the gate of gold that swung open 
and let the glory and excellence of this life pour in 
upon the old-young family. Love ruled instead of 
fear, caresses fell instead of blows. 

A little, muddy step upon the sill, or a suggestion 
of apple-butter on the door-latch, never brought forth 
an angry word. 

The flaxen heaps of bed and table linen, white as 
snowy drifts, were all laid aside for the four little 
dwarfed daughters. 

Hannah said they cost a human life, and she could 
not bear to use them. » 

No one would recognize that bare home to-day. 
Flowers and vines and shrubbery surround it, and 
smooth grass-plats sweep downward beautifully from 
the picturesque eminence on which the newly-mod¬ 
elled house stands. 

The cold, hard floor is carpeted, and the staring 
windows curtained, and climbing roses reach lov¬ 
ingly over the sunny walls and hang from the broad 
eaves. 

And so, after much tribulation, came the angel of 
peace and folded its wings over the old-time home of 
Jack Dickey’s Wife. 

Ip we would, build on a sure foundation in friend¬ 
ship, we must love our friends for their sakes rather 
than for our own.— Charlotte Bronte. 


LIVING. 

IT i. L MUZ1BT. 

F ULL of »ad strife the days wherein begins 

The untutored seal to seek the “ better way.** 

A thousand charms entice, and the old sins 
So sweetly lure—'ti* hard to say them nay. 

Passion ories “give,** but Reason says “withhold.** 
Ah, th* unlovely truth that must be told— 

Evil the oftener wins. 

Not that we love the ill for the ill*s sake, 

(A latent good lives in the hearts of all,) 

But the besieging power of sin doth break 
The weak walls of our purpose, aad we fall 
Unwilling eaptives to the might of wrong— 

An armdd host whose eolumns dense and strong 
God’s breath alone can shake. 

And evil bears a countenance of lights 

And hath a winning tongue, and though we fay 
And ever more do mean to live the right, 

The tempter whispers, “ Eat, ye shall not die,** 

And all our good resolves drop in an hour. 

Like preoious fruit, stricken in the full flower. 

By an untimely blight. 

To do were easy if the deed were done 
When we had willed it, but we find, alas. 

The battle must be fought ere it Is won. 

The strong wall beaten down ere we may pass. 

And while we oount on victory, and dream 
Of glorious deeds, swiftly away the stream 
Of golden chance doth run. . 

The growth of Truth within our souls is slow. 

But all things false must find their death at length. 
Praises to Him Who giveth us to know 

The measure of our weakness and His strength. 

So, bnilding not on sand, bat on the Rook, 

Wo fear nor tempest breath nor thunder shook 
Of earthly ill or woe. 


A True Wife. —The wife of iyisraeli, the emi¬ 
nent English statesman, is dead, and he has lost & 
companion who was a true helper in his struggles for 
literary and political success. 

Many years ago, when he was just rising to emi¬ 
nence, she rode with him to the House of Commons, 
where he was to speak on an important question. 
He parted with her at the door of the House, ami 
she rode on. As the door of the carriage closed it 
shut upon one of her fingers, crushing the bone. 

She screamed, involuntarily, and he harried bade 
to inquire what was the matter. Fearing that if alne 
told the whole trnth it would weigh upon his mind 
and interfere with his speech, die replied, “ My 
finger was pinched in the door,” and gave him her 
unharmed hand to kiss. It was only after his return 
from a brilliant speech that he learned her ielf> 
denial and strength of will, through the greatness of 
her love. 


Man judges of the inward disposition by the out— 
ward acts: God judges of the outward acts by 
inward disposition. 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. • 

Author of u Occupations of a Retired Life” “Premium Paid to Experience,” etc, 
CHAPTER V. 


xtlzjcknt’s promotiow. 
fnHERE is no use in denying that Mrs. Harvey 
I felt a keen thrill of pleasure and triumph the first 
A time that her daughter Millicent was included 
with George in an invitation to an evening party. 
Superficial people might suppose that the courage of 
her juries and the brightness of her selfeocrifice 
would have raised her above the minor pleasures and 
triumphs ef life. Never. The great includes all 
beneath it. Nay, small pleasures are bigger and 
mote important in large hearts than in small ones, 
only they are kept in due proportion. The quaint 
gaigqyles of a cathedral are larger than those of a 
domestic chapel, yet they neither darken the painted 
window, nor obscure the vaulted root 
MiUy*s social promotion delighted the mother 
twice as much as the girL It was so strange to 
Hilly, that it rather troubled her. To Mrs. Harvey, 
it seemed a delightful, easy and natural return to old 
ways. 

“Fm sorry I have not lace to give you, ray dear,” 
were her first words on the occasion. “ Your grand¬ 
mother left me some beautiful pieces, but it was all 
arid with the other things. But fine white net is 
always lady-like, and it is not expensive.’ 1 

“Am I to go, then?” Milly asked, with a slight 
flash deepening on her pale cheek. 

‘•Of course you are, child l Why should you not 
go to your vicar’s house, when he honors you with 
each a kind invitation ? The vicar’s lady has written 
the note herself^ for I know her handwriting.” 

"I wish they had asked you instead, mother.” 

“ Nonsense, child. What can they know of me, or 
expect me to be, but a poor working-woman ? They 
pey me the highest possible compliment by acknow- 
lodging that my children are fit for their society.” 

“Fd rather they’d set me down as the same as you, 
whoever they think that is, mother,” said Milly, 
■tardily, with a slight toss of the head, and a bewitch- 
tog pout that gave a piquancy to the characteristic 
■me and lips. 

"They’ll see she’s pretty at the vicarage,” thought 
the mother, fondly, “ though they’ll be too well-bred 
to teO her so, as Hatty’s set did.” 

"We’ll take a drive to the West End,” Mrs. Har¬ 
vey observed, presently, “and go shopping at the 
Mtottisfiment in Pall Mall, where my mother and I 
always dealt. I never see anything like the things 
that came from there. I would sooner wear one of 
4 >«tr calicoes than other people’s poplins. Plain 
to* may be as cheap and humble as one chooses, 
todays pome compels, hut anything like luxury 
toast ahrayi be good. Cheap necessaries are respect- 
rife. Cheap finery is low.” 


Mrs. Harvey’s heart was in a secret flutter when 
they started on their expedition. She had never 
been in that particular section of the West End since 
she left it in the forlorn first days of her widowhood. 
Life makes little distances very long sometimes. 

The going back to an old long-unvisited haunt 
gives one a strange, sudden realization of the full 
weight and meaning of all that has happened between 
former times and the present Among all the strange 
people thronging the familiar streets, none seemed 
so strange to Mrs. Harvey as the vision of her old 
sell What a weak, perplexed, despairing self it 
seemed! The consciousness of gained height and 
strength came to her, as in another sense it comes to 
the wanderer who returns home to find that the in¬ 
accessible mountains of bis childhood are but mole¬ 
hills to bis travelled eye. 

The memory of herself in her widow’s mourning, 
with hot eyes burning beneath her block veil, and 
heart torn with its own desperate energy and deter¬ 
mination, seemed so strange that Mrs. Harvey caught 
herself recalling it as “ poor thing,” and pitying it as 
if it were a stranger! 

The pair looked very insignificant customers in the 
great, wealthy, magnificent West End emporium. 
They were very careful not to buy an unnecessary 
yard of black silk, though to Milly her mother 
seemed recklessly extravagant over the fineness and 
quantity of the net, and the perfection of the Limerick 
lace gloves, of which a pair was bought at last, folded 
in a walnut-shell tied up with pink ribbons. But it 
was not silk, or net, or lace that Mrs. Harvey was 
buying, but the halo of old days, the long-abnegated 
graces and daintinesses of her early life, like jewels 
that had seeemed lost, while only secretly taken 
away by some kind hand, that they may be given 
back re-set in the finest gold. Staid Mrs. Harvey, 
eagerly directing her daughter’s purchases, felt oddly 
like the light-hearted girl who had once gone to that 
shop with that dear mother dead so long ago. 

Then they came out of the shop and peeped about 
St. Martin’s church, and Mrs. Harvey confided to 
Milly some of the glories of her wedding-day. Then 
they sauntered past a rich, staid-looking goldsmith’s 
shop, the abode of one of Mrs. Harvey’s old sweet¬ 
hearts, hut she said nothing about that—only re¬ 
marked that “ Mr. Needham was still in his accus¬ 
tomed place.” Then they went down Buckingham 
Street, and surveyed the Willow Walk. Their old 
house was sub-let in sets of chambers. Hundreds of 
old reminiscences came crowding back on the widow’s 
miityi. Things that had lain apparently quite for¬ 
gotten, rose before her as freshly as if they had hap¬ 
pened yesterday. And Milly saw a light come into 
her mother’s eyes, that brought tears to hers. 
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“Dear child/’ whispered Mrs. Harvey, pressing 
her daughter’s hand within her arm, “ do not cry for 
me. It has all been so well and so good, and I’m so 
thankful to God that it is all safely over P’ 

And then they returned home, aqd set themselves 
to their pretty needle-work. Miliicent herself was 
quite docile in the hands of her mother and Miss 
Brook. She was sure they wished to make her look 
nice, and that they would know better on such mat¬ 
ters than she did. At least, if they and George were 
pleased, anyhow, that was all she cared about She 
enjoyed their interest intensely, and thought that the 
party would at least give her something to tell them. 
She would have plenty of time to notice everything, 
for she did not expect to know any other guests at 
the vicarage, and quite realized that George’s society 
was likely to be claimed by people who would not 
trouble themselves about her. Milly was in much 
the same mental and moral state as George had been 
in his early working-days—far more inclined to look 
on the world, than to mingle in it 

But Mrs. Harvey caught sight of her daughter’s 
mood, and straightway exhorted her. Her etiquette 
was of that perennial sort which grows from Christ¬ 
ianity. 

“ You have not only to be happy in your own 
fashion, Milly,” she said; “you must help other] 
people to be happy, and you must make your hostess’s j 
task easy, by letting her see that you are happy. That 
is the reason why we wish your dress to be pretty and 
pleasing; we owe it to our fellow-creatures to make 
ourselves cheerful and agreeable in their sight.” 

“ Then, I’m sure it’s a debt most people are willing 
to ruin themselves to pay, mother,” said Milly. 

“ No, no, child,” Mrs. Harvey answered, “ the dress 
which ruins people is not planned out of kindliness, 
but out of malice, not to please, but to provoke. I 
l\ave known people who were always slovens among 
those they professed to love, take the greatest pains 
with their toilets when they went among rivals whom 
they disliked.” 

“ Well, mamma, I can understand that,” said Milly, 
“ for, when we were in the mercer’s, the other day, I 
could not help wishing that papa’s cousins might 
happen to come in and see us 1” 

“ My dear, my deaf,” replied Mrs. Harvey, “ don’t 
let that feeling creep into your heart Why cannot 
we drink up our own cups of innocent delight, with¬ 
out leaving a dreg to turn sour and physio others 7” 
Young Mrs. Webber was in and out constantly 
during those days. Last of all, she brought a gift 
from her husband for Milly. 

“ The only thing I ever longed to have f ’ the de¬ 
lighted girl cried, as she held it up. it was a delicate 
little miniature of Mrs. Harvey set in seed-pearls. 
“ It must have been you who thought of it, Hatty.” 

“ That it wasn’t,” Hatty answered, eagerly. “James 
is just the man to know what to give everybody. I 
was thinking of buying you a big gold brooch; but, 
says he, * Hatty, won’t it be better to give some¬ 
thing worth twenty tunes more than the money it 
costs?”’ 


Miss Brook had her offering also. It was a coral 
necklace. 

“ I’ve worn it myself, in my time,” she said, frown¬ 
ing. “ I don’t know whether you’ll think it’s any 
the worse for that. Mind, I don’t say you will. It’s 
forty year old, but it’s the kind of thing that when 
ifs fashionable, it’s fashionable—and when it ain’t, 
it’s everything else.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webber and the little Webbers came 
to • the evening before the party, and Milly in¬ 
dulged them by dressing herself in her gala robes 
and giving them all ten minutes’ sight of her. They 
might be only the “ every-day wear ” of thousands of 
women—the neat black silk, the net kerchief and 
ruff, and scarlet posy, the quaint necklet and the 
loving pendant Little things, mere outward, tran¬ 
sient things maybe. But the royal crown and 
sceptre are only outward things, too—the sovereignty 
is not in them. They are only symbols. Every 
palpable thing in this world is only a symbol. Let 
those who despise the symbols, beware lest they lose 
the things symbolized. 

The two old women and the little children, the 
middle-aged man, and the happy brother and sister, 
crowded round the laughing girl and twitched her 
this way and that, and commented and praised. 

“ I like the look of it, because it’s a dress fit to live 
in—not only got up for an occasion,” said Mr. Web¬ 
ber. “I’ve seen ladies with artificial flowero and 
false pearls sewn over their skirts, that all went 
smash when they sat down.” 

“ Don’t the red coral and ribbons come out beauti¬ 
ful, among the black and white ? 9 remarked Hatty. 

“ You’re like your grandmother, child,” said Mrs. 
Harvey. “ You know she was smaller than me. I’ve 
always wished I could have kept her life-size portrait, 
painted in just such dress as that. But God has given 
me a living picture instead.” 

“Fve never seen anything prettier,/ said George, 
adding playfully; “ and I’m an authority, because 
Fve been to many parties already.” 

“ Ah, but I won’t believe your praises,” Milly re¬ 
torted, archly; “because you arc my guardian, and 
you’ll want to make me contented with 1 myself to 
keep me from being extravagant” And with a 
roguish tug of his hair, she ran off to disrobe, fol¬ 
lowed by Miss Brook. 

“ If s all very nice, Millioent,” she said; “ and it’s 
quite natural and right; but you’ll find there’s no¬ 
thing in life that holds, except one’s prayers and 
one’s work.” 

CHAPTER YI. 

▲ CASE OP CHRONIC DISEASE OF THE TOXOUE, 
WITH HEAB.T-COMPUGATIONS. 

EORGE Harvey was not destined to carry to his 
innocent evening party the light heart he had 
borne the night before. 

He had recently published a small book of essays 
and dramatic conversations, and had thereby got into 
the hands of the reviewers. Georgo was by no xuquis 
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a penon to be killed by a word; indeed, the sooner 
Rich sensitive people are put out of their misery the 
belter. He had stood his beatings like a man, 
kn ghmg to read meanings assigned to him which he 
had never meant, amused to find himself c onde m ne d 
for ignorance because of the grammatical or other 
blunders he had depicted in diameters where such 
ware natural, humble and attentive under honest 
criticism, warmly thankful for judicious praise* 

But on the morning of the party, chancing to go 
into a bookseller's shop, he took up a certain paper, 
and read a fresh review of his “ Talks and Medita¬ 
tions.” 

“What a delightful title I” it began. “We sup¬ 
pose it is intended to be redolent of the learned 
leisure of the cathedral cloister, or the well-appointed 
vicarage. Some green 'prentice boy, who can get 
nobody to talk to him, has talked to himself imagin¬ 
ing that his own poor, thin individuality can evolve 
other characters from its own non-existent moral 
eonedoasness. Mr. Q. Harvey, whoever he may be, 
thinks that if he had been permitted to take a hand 
in the creation of the world, he could have been of 
material assistance to the Creator. Having arrived 
on the scene too late for this, he feels his next best 
dep is to declare himself in the secret of the universe^ 
and pass judgment on the mysteries of existence in 
much the same spirit as a pigmy ascertaining the 
stature of a giant by measuring his little toe f This 
raw youth must have been brought up among the 
muffins and toast of Little Bethel tea-fights, for he 
is actually narrow-minded and foolish enough to 
believe in the antedated Scriptural dogma that ‘ god- 
linos is profitable unto all things, both in the life 
which now is, and in that which is to come.* He 
thinks that ‘he is the man,’ and ‘that wisdom will 
die with him,’ a fault which one never finds except 
among religionists, and which really puts such below 
the notice of easy, tolerant and cultured people. Iu 
fret, it is hard to say why we do notice such a nonen¬ 
tity as Mr. G. Harvey. Perhaps it is because we 
want to revenge ourselves upon him for burdening 
*0 library-table with such crude doctrinal trash as 
might be in its place in the reticule of an old maid 
ob a mission to convert servant-girls and plough- 
We can imagine that he may be very accept¬ 
able to some people, whose narrow minds think that 
going to church, hearing sermons, reading ‘goody’ 
books, and acting model husbands and fathers, or 
nffier, we ought to say, wives and mothers, are all 
and the best which life has to give. Such people 
will take a pious pleasure in Mr. Harvey’s coarse 
doty of the drunken suicide, and, of course, prospec¬ 
tive damnation of the poor, vain, heartless beauty, 
frr whom one would have hoped some friends might 
base been raised np, although she had broken her 
bfrefi heart, and refused her sister’s counsels. To 
•srwind it is sad to think of her golden hair dabbled 
in the gutter mud, and of her felon’s funeral at the 
by torch-light. Mr. Harvey is full of 
torikn sentiment over the old father's death-bed, 
ml fbe minily sister's loneliness and struggles. 


Reeders of the class we have referred to will also be 
deeply interested in the metaphysics of the ‘conver¬ 
sion’ of the infidel French governess, Madame 
Gtirard. In passing, we may notice that in the letter 
supposed to be ^written by this lady, Mr. Harvey 
spells‘agreeable,’ ‘agreable.’ In feet, he is alto¬ 
gether too pious for spelling-books, the study of 
which he doubtless considers a sinful waste of preci¬ 
ous time. In the last story of all, he spells ‘ per¬ 
haps ’ ‘ prehaps.’ In feet, he knows nothing of any 
sphere of life but his own, which is one which no¬ 
body else wants to know anything about. The 
density of his social ignorance is such that he makes 
a fast young college man talk about his sister’s 
‘blonde petticoatP We should advise Mr. Harvey 
to turn his attention to penny-a-lining, by which his 
wonderful powers of spinning out will enable him to 
make a comfortable living. The whole contents of 
this volume might have been condensed into two 
pages, just as they may be described in two words, 
‘ Arrogant impertinence.'" 

Perhaps it was altogether wrong and foolish in 
George to feel the least pang at this tirade. He 
should have accepted it in its proper light, as a 
proof that he was sufficiently important to provoke 
enmity. 

But it was its utter injustice that galled him. If 
his critic wished to make sweeping statements of his 
arrogance, self-conceit, and harshness, was it not his 
bounded dnty to have brought forward extracts in 
proof thereof? From far different reviews George 
had already learned that a quoted sentence may be 
as fair a specimen of a work as a single brick of 
a walk But still, that was a move toward fair¬ 
ness. 

How aggravating, too, was the critic’s fatuous 
belief that his own sympathy for a sinner was a gen- 
nine and beautifiil thing, while the poor author’s 
sympathy for those whose hearts she had broken 
could only be described as “maudlin I” 

How hard, too, that the same reviewer who pro¬ 
fessed to despise as nothing the conversion of a wild, 
passionate, evil Frenchwoman to godliness, gentle¬ 
ness, and self-restraint, should often “ be enthralled” 
by the “plot” of books whose only human interest 
lay in which of two equally worthies men, some 
vacillating girl would choose for a husband l And 
how intensely cruel that a person, vaunting a sweet¬ 
ness of charity even above “that which is written,” 
should, in eagerness and haste to find fault anyhow, 
carp at a word which was quite natural in the En¬ 
glish-French letter where it appeared, and condemn 
the author’s ignorance for a printer's typographical 
blunder l 

“If I could set up my books as well as writs 
them,” said George, “the fellow would not have to 
say that I cooM not spell ‘perhaps.’ Butthisisths 
sort of review whioh no man would be small and low 
enough to write, If he had to disgrace his own name 
by signing it” 

The pity was that, even in his very first indigna¬ 
tion, George did net remember that most people 
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would be as able as himself to detect the bad logic 
and petty malice of his assailant. 

Then there entered a temptation. George said to 
himself: “I could not write a word that I do not 
think. I could not dishonor myself by black-leg 
heroes or adulterous heroines. But, perhaps, it is 
not my bounden duty to write everything that I do 
think. If they would prefer the play of Hamlet, 
with Hamlet left out, I know I could please them. 
I will write of good people, and their patience and 
brightness, and their conflicts and their heroic sacri¬ 
fices, but I need not so carefully hold up that this 
goodness is not of the natural, but the renewed, man, 
People who could understand it, if I said it, will 
know it without my telling. What good does my 
plain speaking do, if it only raises a scoff? Perhaps 
I should only be ‘wise as a serpent 1 if I dealt my 
goods so subtly, that some might receive a healing 
medicine in the belief that it was an intoxicating 
cup." 

George said nothing about his review to the ex¬ 
cited, merry little circle that gathered round him at 
dinner. The habits of his youth had made it an in¬ 
stinct with him to keep secret all unpleasantness. A 
wise and good reserve in many cases, yet sometimes 
a barrier that shuts out the open air and sunshine of 
common sense, for while to name some pains is to fix 
them, there are others that fly and vanish before 
plain description, like ghosts before the dawn. But 
once the barrier of reserve is built, it is hard to break 
it through, and it can be seldom perfectly done except 
for some new love, round which such silence has 
never been necessary. 

Another talk with plain James Murray would 
have done the genius good that day. 


CHAPTER m 

A SIGH BENT FOR COMFORT. 

r IE vicarage stood within its own garden-walls. 

It was a prim red house of Queen Anne's time, 
with long rows of high, narrow windows. As George 
and Milly walked up the carriage-drive, the brilliant 
illumination within came glowing down upon them, 
through rich bits of stained glass with which the 
vicar’s wife had enriched the stiff old casements. 

There was an atmosphere of welcome in the very 
porch, where the door flew open before the knocker 
was touched, and a rfiady, pleasant maid stood pre¬ 
pared to receive the ladies' wraps, and the genial 
warmth went on rising till it culminated in the 
spacious rambling drawing-rooms, where the vicar's 
wife, Mrs. Devon, was waiting with a cheery word 
and smile for every one. Her quick eyes understood 
dteorge and Milly at onoe. The young author she 
had often seen before, but the keen lady could read 
his whole family history in the simple little figure 
beside him, with its touching mixture of timid re¬ 
serve and dignified oompoeure, and its old-world 
etiquettes and graces hanging round it, like a soft 
old perfume. 

" My young ladies must know yon, my dear," the 


lady said kindly. " For they have just been reading 
your brother’s book, and are full of questions that he 
must take neither the time nor the trouble to answer, 
but I know you'll be glad to do it—just as I am glad 
to talk over Mr. Devon’s sermons. We women may 
well be thankful when we can be proud of our men¬ 
folk. The girls are in the back drawing-room. Let 
us go there, and find you a seat with them. Here 
they are. This is my daughter Grace, Miss Harvey; 
and this a dear Scotch cousin of ours, Miss Christian 
Dunbar." 

The two young ladies made room for Milly on the 
sofa between them. They seemed very different from 
each other. Grace Devon moved with a bird-like 
quickness, and shook up her frills like a bathing 
sparrow. Christian Dunbar was soft and quiet Grace 
Devon .poured a volley of chatter into Hilly’s ear 
before Christian said a word. And then Grace flut¬ 
tered off to be hospitable to some “ dear darling old 
lady," who presently arrived, and Christian and 
Millicent remained alone together. 

Some visitor went to the pianoforte and began to 
sing. She had a sweet voice, and Milly asked Mi« 
Dunbar what was her name. 

44 I do not know,” she answered. “ I am quite a 
stranger here. I have just come from Scotland for a* 
visit.” 

44 Have you ever been in London before ?’ Milly 
inquired. 

44 Oh, yes," she said. “ I lived in London till ten 
years ago, «rheq my uncle died." 

41 1 fancied I had heard your name before," said 
Milly. 44 Very likely you always attended St. John's." 

44 No," Miss Dunbar answered. 44 My Uncle Robert 
was a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and wliile he 
lived I went with him to his chapel. I hardly went 
out anywhere in those days. We lived very quietly 
together—he, my brother and I—in the old house 
over the shop in Paternoster Row." 

Mr. Dunbar—Paternoster Row!" Milly ex¬ 
claimed, springing up in her eagerness; "why, that 
was the gentleman who did so much for George when 
he was nobody!" 

A flood of passionate tenderness rushed instantly 
to Christian Dunbar's quiet blue eyes. 

44 Oh, don’t say so, till you are quite sure," she 
said, 44 or I should be so disappointed. I'd sooner 
get a new pleasant memory of uncle, than find he had. 
left me another legacy!" 

44 1 know it was a Mr. Dunbar, of Paternoster Row, 
who was so kind to George," Milly said, decisively. 
44 George has always kept on mentioning him, only X 
don’t know many particulars. George has a way of 
keeping in things. But Fll fetch him—Pm sure he’ll 
tell you.” 

44 What a difference to what I thought!" reflected, 
eager Mill, as she threaded her way in and out amon^ 
th3 increasing guests. 44 1 shall like going out after 
this. It isn’t all stupid and superficial." It was her 
first personal discovery of the old truth, that we need 
but enter any sphere, from a prince’s to a I 
and human interests instantly enter with us. 
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She brought back George in triumph, breathlessly 
exclaiming: “ It was a Mr. Dunbar of Paternoster 
Bow who was eg good to you, was it not? This lady 
is his niece.” 

George Harvey and Christian Dunbar were both a 
little confused at this quick, direct introduction. 
George slipped into the place Milly had vacated. 

“Iam thankful indeed to meet you,” he said. “It 
U a pleasure to tell my gratitude to hue who loved 
Hr. Dunbar, as I can never tell it to himself in this 
world. A few months after he showed me kindness, 
1 wrote to him, and my note being never acknow¬ 
ledged, I called at his office, and was told he was 
dead. I believe I was introduced to a nephew of 
his. I often wished I had known his name, that I 
Blight have told him of my sorrow that Mr. Dunbar 
could never know how serviceable he had been to 
me. But I feared that even if I found him out, I 
might only be troublesome." 

“1 wish you had,” said Christian, for the first time 
niring her eyes full to his. “ My poor brother had 
many private trials, and often got depressed and 
despairing about the world and human nature. A 
bright gleam might have done him so much good. I 
have lost him, too—he has been for five yean with 
God. I wish you had found him out, Mr. Harvey.” 

“I wish I had,” said Georgy earnestly. “I know 
hb kindly enthusiasm, ‘ We shall hear of you some 
day/ seemed to do me almost as much good as your 
nude’s practical advice.” 

“That is it,” said Christian. “It is not what is 
aid, hut when it is said, that gives words half their 
weight; and so I think the best way to be sure of 
aying cheering words at the right time is to say 
them always P* 

“Indeed, they are often wanted when the want is 
act apparent,” George observed, rather pitifully, 
though there was something in the pure and peaceful 
atmosphere about this quiet woman that seemed to 
at the jar of that hateful review as for from him as 
the coarse broils and blasphemy that must have been 
at that moment going forward in many not far-distant 

“And yet I know it is so easy to be silent, for fear 
af being intrusive or impertinent,” Christian went 
■riling. “If we read a book, and are specially 
touched and helped likewise, and think that we need 
sot trouble the author with a letter assuring him of 
what he must know well enough already ? If it be 
porible to cany on two trains of thought at the same 
tane, I must confess that while I have been lecturing 
yon on your reserve, I have been wondering whether 
yin would be at all interested in a little incident I 
could tell you about your own book.” 

“MbsDunbar," said George, “I am human—very 
htt . And humanity is vain and—inquisitive P* 
.•Well, then, you must know that I travelled down 
Ah* Scotland by coach, because I aifi a bad Bailor,” 
riirfecpn. “I was the only passenger from Edin- 
to London. All the Scotch people stopped at 
Tori^ sod I thought I was to finish my journey by 
■7*14 lor the guard told me nobody elae was 


booked. But just before we started in the morning a 
lady came up, wanting to go to London. I saw that 
the guard looked suspiciously at her, and spoke 
gruffly. You know how quick those men are to de¬ 
tect anything wrong or queer. For luggage, she had 
only a little hand-bag. She was a tall, slight woman, 
and wore a long thick gray cloak, reaching down to 
the ground. But when she unfastened this, as she 
took her seat in the coach, I saw that her other gar¬ 
ments were very unsuitable for a journey, for her 
drew was made of dark rose-colored satin, with white 
lace trimmings about the bodice—in fact, an evening 
dress, as if she had started on her journey m hottest 
haste. I should think she was about my own age— 
six or seven-and-twenty—and a very handsome wo¬ 
man, but with a beauty like that of burning ships or 
volcanic eruptions. I felt a little eerie at being shut 
in with her, after the sonsie good-wives with whom 
I had chatted and nibbled and napped during the 
early part of my journey.” 

“ I should think so, indeed," said George. “ It was 
too brave of you to travel alone.” 

Christian mailed. “ I don’t mean I was afraid,” 
she exclaimed. “ But it was awkward to have her 
sitting opposite me, death-mute, and staring straight 
before her, as if she did not see I was there. After 
we had driven so for an hour or two, I began to fidget 
about, and repair to my biscuits and sherry-flask. I 
offered her this and I offered her that She shook 
her head, and answered, 4 No, no,’ without a word of 
thanks, but not rudely, only as if she could not be 
troubled. She made me think of that poor girl, 
Charlotte Corday, going up to Paris on her dreadful 
errand of assassination. At last I remembered your 
* Talks and Meditations,’ and I offered her that, ask¬ 
ing if she would like to beguile the journey with it, 
for it was very interesting. 

“ She did not say a word, but took it, thinking, I 
fancy, that it would be a convenient refuge from fur¬ 
ther interference. She sat with it in her hand upside 
down for about half an hour, then detected herself 
and reversed it with a start. Then she turned the 


leaves over and over and over, as if she were searching 
for something between them. Then some sentence 
seemed to catch her eye, and she read for a minute 
or two, and then again stared blankly out of the 
coach-window, but kept her finger in the place. 
Presently, she turned over the leaves to,the beginning 
of that particular story. Then she leaned for back 
in the coach comer, and put up her hand so that I 
could not see her fooe. But I could see big tears 
felling felt By and by, she let the book foil, and 
turned completely round, and hid her fooe in the 
carriage-pillows, and sobbed and moaned passionately. 
I tried to say something to soothe her, but she never 
answered nor heeded. At last she sat up again, with 
her free worn and wrung with agony. As we neared 
Iinooln, she began to draw up her cloak and make 
preparations for departure. 4 We are scores of miles 
from London yet, madam/ I said, thinking she might 
be such an utter stranger as to mistake it ‘I know/ 
aba amwered, and picked up 4 Talks and Meditations,’ 
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and handed it to me. ‘ Would you like to keep it for 
the rest of jour journey V I asked. * I shall have 
another copy for myself where I am going.’ * May 
I ?’ she said. * Then God bless you P and as she said 
so the coach stopped and she got out, and took outl 
her bag, and feed the guard* ‘I thought you was 
going to London, mum 1 ’ said the man, roughly. 1 So 
I was,’ she replied, ‘ but I have changed my mind.’ 

* Well, you can do that, so long as you don’t expect 
us to return money,’ he said. She did not answer 
him, nor did she go into the coaching, but walked 
quietly away, with her portmanteau in one hand and 
your book in the other.” 

“Do you know which story it was that she read?” 
George asked. 

“ Yes, I spelled out the title backward, as she sat 
* sobbing over it. It was ‘ The Repentance of Madame 
G 4 rard.’ I cannot help thinking, Mr. Harvey, that 
you have saved a vessel of life from a reckless shoot¬ 
ing of some terrible rapid.” 

“ Then God be praised for it,” said-George, ear¬ 
nestly ; “ and God be praised for bringing me here 
to hear the storyand before he noticed that he was 
confiding to this lady, never seen before, what he 
had not confided to one of his familiar household, he 
had told her the whole history of the bitter review, 
and of the doubts and despairait had raised within him. 

, “But they were only for a moment,” answered 
Christian Dunbar; “one feels thus for a moment. 
But one so brave as yon would never long safer from 
any enmity but God’s.” 

“How do you know that I am brave?” George 
asked, sadly. 

“ Because you ought to be,” she replied, “ and as 
you are a Christian man, God Himself will make 
you all you ought to be.” 

“I should like you to know my mother,” said 
George. “ She would love you.” 

“ I will call upon her,” Christian promised, frankly; 

“ is she anything like that dear, frisky, little kitten 
of a sister who was talking to me just now 7” 

“ No, my mother is tall, and grave and sedate,” 
George answered. “ She has looked spiritual giants 
in the face and conquered them, and as the old tradi¬ 
tion runs, has gathered their defeated strength into 
her own.” 

“ And now let us go and look for Mina Harvey,” 
mid Christian, rising. She had that sweet, strange, 
womanly instinct of something in* the atmosphere 
that made her withdraw into herself A fancy-free 
maiden will not look at once into the depths of a 
man’s heart, lest it be open to her only unguardedly. 
She will torn away, that he may solemnly lead her 
back again. She will not usurp her qneendom. The 
crown seems nothing to her, till oonseorated in the 
coronation. 

Milly had left Christian and George together and 
wandered away. She went and stood near the piano, 
and listened to the singing. Her delight at the plea¬ 
sure she had found for George made her feel quite at 
home. A young gentleman brought a chair to her, 
and invited her to sit down. She did so, and titan 


he asked her if she played or sang. She said no, 
neither. Then he said, he was sure she drew, and be 
smiled mischievously as he said it. Milly 
it, and wondered how he guessed. * And then they 
began to talk about pictures, and went round the * 
rooms to study the engravings on the walk 
Reader, reader, do not laugh. There have been 
men—not poets or sentimentalists—but hard-headed, 
famous men of science—who in their youth have 
loved for yean without a word. Little prim Milly, 
whom nobody had ever yet flirted with, had won 
such a love as this! This youth, whom she had never 
wittingly seen before, whose very name she did not 
then know—for Milly naively forgot all about an in¬ 
troduction—had for months watched her going to and 
fro with her pattern portfolio. He knew her name, 
and who she was. 

She had a very pleasant time of it The good old 
vicar, watching her dark eyes flashing in her excite¬ 
ment, said to his wife, “ And so that’s young Harvey’s 
sister. We must look after all that femily. There’s 
more than genius in them. Genius may grow wild 
anywhere, but they are surely the stuff that makes 
its natural soil. I never saw young Maxwell so 
gallant before. Well, well, he is a good lad, and if 
he were my own son, I should think he might do 
worse than try to find out what sort of heart goes 
with that bright girl-face.” 

“Oh, George,” said Milly, clinging to his arm, as 
they turned from the vicarage homeward through 
the dark lanes. “ If parties are often like this^ they 
are worth going to I” 

And George thought so too. 

They found Mm. Harvey and Miss Brook awaiting 
them by the parlor fire. They both sat down and 
opened their budget of news. And actually before 
he went to bed, George had told them all about his 
review, and laughed over it 1 A secret drawer that 
has once been opened is never so stiff again, but* still 
one does not show everything that is in it, and 
George did not then tell the story Miss Dunbar had 
told him. One maintains a sweet, curious feeling of 
confidence with another, by keeping something that 
one talks over with nobody else. 

“ Well, my son,” observed Mrs. Harvey, “ it is well 
to remember, especially among so much praise as yon 
do get, that * the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.’” 

“Miss Dunbar used almost those same words, . 
mother,” he said. 

But Miss Brook punched the fire severely. 

“Why can’t people keep their tongues off what 
they can’t understand, and won’t try to,” said she. 

“If a cat criticised a dog, what would her criticism 
be worth? If I was George, next time I wrote a 
hook, I’d put on the title-page, that * no one need 
trouble himself to review it, that didn’t believe in 
God, read the Bible, live with one wife and pay his 
debts.’ Let wicked infidels get their living by re¬ 
viewing wicked infidel books—and a precious poor 
living they’d get.” 

“Oh, let them do as they likel” said George. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CTOROEte OUT FROM THE LORD. 

C HRISTIAN DUNBAR paid her promised visit 
to Mrs. Harvey. She did not come very soon, 
and she brought Grace Devon with her, and they 4 
arrived in the early afternoon, and found nobody at 
home bat Mrs. Harvey and Mias Brook. 

George was particularly anxious to hear every de¬ 
tail of that visit, and he heard all there was to hear, 
but Grace Devon had evidently talked a great deal 
more than Christian Dunbar. 

And 00 friendly relations were established between 
the stately old vicarage and the Harveys’ quaint 
green cottage. The worst of it was, Christian Dan- 
bar was only staying with the Devons for three 
months. 

“There does not seem to be half enough time in 
life,” George observed, one day, apropo* of nothing 
in particular,, “ So much has to be forced on, and 
| may be spoiled in the forcing. If one could only 
take a little more time 1” 

“ When an Indian chief heard some one make 
1 that remark,” said Mias Brook, “he answered, i I 
nppoae you have all there is.’ ” 

Somehow, at that time^ there crept into the Har¬ 
veys’ household conversation & great many discus¬ 
sions about marriage. About the necessary means 
for marriage—about the proper time for marriage— 
•bout the duties and rights of lovers in sundry and 
(Even positions. Miss Brook was a great deal more 
certain on all these points than Mre. Harvey, and 
maintained her right so to be. 

" Married people aren’t half such good advisers in 
love admin as single ones,” she asserted. “They’ve 
i muddied their minds with their own mistakes, and 
theygo on giving you the particular good advice 
! they wanted themselves, instead of what you want. 
Just as when you have the toothache, some good 
mala think it could do you no harm to take their pet 
j goal-specific.” 

Therefore Miss Brook uttered her axioms like an 
' authority. 

“The necessary means for marriage are a sound 
bead-piece and a strong right hand,” die said. 

“But it is generally fools who think themselves 
vim,” put in Milly; “and the surest sign of one’s 
maity is to doubt it a little.” 

* Hold your tongue, child,” Miss Brook retorted. 
“Aad the proper time for marriage is when one 
mee t s the proper person.” 

“Always provided he or she is equally agreeable, 
I presume,” said Milly, wickedly. 

“But when a poor man feels that nothing is too 
goad for the woman he loves, it seems selfish for him 
la mk her to share his poverty and struggles,” ob- 
mrvud George. 

*H ahe loves him, she’s longing to do it,” an- 
suaaad Min Brook; “and isn’t it selfish of him to 
baulk fear wishes for the sake of his own stnck-up 

fdfct* 

Tbe foot was, George had not* taken long to dis¬ 
sever that life cotrtd never he what it had been be¬ 


fore he had seen Christian Dunbar. Her coming 
had been like a burst of sunshine over a landscape— 
river and rock and tree are the same, but, oh, how 
different! 

Perhaps one of her greatest charms for him was 
that she drew him entirely out of himself—^that he 
could talk to her with a freedom with which he 
had not hitherto communed even with his own 
soul. 

With all George’s fear of selfishness, it must be 
admitted that he felt it to be a happy day when he 
heard that Christian Dunbar had a bare five hun¬ 
dred pounds for her whole portion, and that like the 
sensible woman that she was, she intended to leave it 
untouched, and to earn her own living as a teacher. 
She was not an accomplished woman: she neither 
painted, played, nor sang, but she was a good writer 
and arithmetician, and had persuaded her brother to 
teach her Latin, as a diversion during one of the 
melancholy fits from which he had suffered. She 
did not aim to do what she could not, but diligently 
sought to find what ahe could, and so engaged herself 
at a moderate salary, in “ a preparatory school for 
young gentlemen.” 

It was within three days of her departure, when 
she and George met in an old church-yard, not far 
from both their abodes. Never mind how they hap¬ 
pened to meet. Perhaps Christian had said some¬ 
thing about passing through that church-yard on her 
way somewhere. And perhaps, on the strength of 
those words, George had waited there two or three 
hours. How could Christion know he wonld be 
there ? And yet if she did not, why did she walk so 
slowly, and why did her heart beat so fast? 

She came along under the new-budded trees, and 
George sprang out from a cross avenue, and took her 
hand, and drew it through his arm. He never knew 
he did not shake hands formally, and Christian did 
not notice the omission at the moment, but remem¬ 
bered it distinctly afterward. 

What is the use of repeating what Goorge said ? 
It will sound stilted and unnatural to the reader who 
has not said it himself and he who has said it knows 
all about it without hearing it over again t What 
did Christian say T Well, Christian was cooler than 
George; which is not uncommon, for while we poor 
men are in agonies of suspense, the dear ladies know 
their o,wn answer, and either that it makes all right, 
or rise that they do not care at all. 

And then there came a girl-and-boy feeling into 
two glad hearts, and without heeding it, they went 
walking together hand-in-hand! 

Let one feet reveal the love and unity of the Har¬ 
vey household. George went straight home to his 
mother and sister, and told them of his engagement, 
and knew that the greatest pang of the telling lay 
with himself, and that they rejoiced wholly for his 
sake. He was the man of the house, and one who 
had been enabled to give the family a distinction 
that it would not have without him, but they were 
not women to make their gratitude a blight, and 

their love a fetter. It might be that their lives 
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helped them to such right-mindedness. They were 
no parasite women, trailing forlornly unless propped. 
Theyiiad learned to respect and trust themselves, 
and to know that life had plenty of flowers and fruit 
within their own reach. Beyond such tokens of 
brotherly love as he would continue to give, Milly 
had neither taken nor expected anything from her 
brother. She had been trained to feel J| no wrong, 
but one of her noblest rights, to be independent. 
And when more women shall have sacred interests 
of their own, the will and the power to create their 
own spheres, and to clothe their own lives with ap¬ 
propriate beauties and duties, then surety the antago¬ 
nism of mothers and sisters-in-law will cease, and the 
man without female relati o ns be no longer justly re¬ 
garded as the most eligible lover 1 Oh, if some of 
those who fear that the bloom of womanhood is so 
evanescent that it will perish in the fint brush with 
the realities of God’s world of work, would but reflect 
how it already turns to driest and bitterest dust in the 
stagnant atmosphere of helpless spite and repining. 

Georgs and Christian were not married till the 
fint annWeraary of their engagement. Christian 
went to her school, and earned enough to cover the 
cost of her marriage outfit, without breaking the 
little fortune that was her uncle’s legacy. She made 
her outfit nearly all herself—all except what Milly 
and Grace Devon and Mrs. Webber begged from her. 
There was not a hireling seam in it Womanly love 
and hope, friendliness and good wishes, were in every 
atitch- 

But Christian came back to the vicarage to spend 
the last two months of her maiden life. She wanted 
to have her rightful share in the building of the pretty 
home-nest that George had found midway between 
her Unde Devon’s house and his mother’s cottage. 
Mrs. Harvey and Milly were to remain just as they 
were. Perhaps, by and by, they might receive an¬ 
other boarder as well as Mrs. Brook, but it was no 
matter of stringent necessity. For Millie little in¬ 
come went on regularly increasing, so that she was 
even inclined to pout and be a little affronted that 
George should be so determined still to set aside a 
certain allowance for his mother 1 

George and Christian lived in a fairy tale for those 
two months. They were privileged now to take long 
sweet londy walks. Sweet and lonely—though they 
were often through noisy crowded streets. For 
Christian loved to be taken among the scenes of her 
lover’s stern boyhood, and George loved to take her 
there. He took her over the old printing-office, and 
gave half-a-crown to a little red-haired lad who was 
sitting in his former place. He took her to the 
wretched little terrace where James Murray had 
lodged, and where he had gone to clean the boots. 
He showed her the boiled-beef shop. He made an 
effort to trace Mr. Rollo, but that failed. 

u The mystery w," said George, M that as I revive 
the old associations, I cannot revive the old self that 
did not know you 1 I remember how I studied the 
sizes of penny rolls, but I cannot remember how my 
heart felt when it was empty. I think you must 


have been always there, shut up, till that night when 
you opened your shrine, and let in the sunshine.” 

Christian begged for the little manuscript book 
that had been bought with so much self-denial. In 
long years after George had occasion to ask to look 
at it, when he discovered that his wife kept it in an 
antique oak dressing-case, among her jewelry and lace. 

The wedding-day came at last. Of course, Christian 
was married from the vicarage, and Grace Devon had 
the arrangement of the wedding presents. Conspicu¬ 
ous among the dainty little bits of china and silver, 
stood an elaborately-carved bread-plate and butter¬ 
dish stand, which had arrived with a fancy card an¬ 
nouncing them as “small tokens of the respect and 
love of James Murray, and Sarah his wife, with all 
good wishes.” 

The curate read the marriage service, because the 
vicar gave away his niece. Grace and Milly, and 
little Ellen Webber, were the bridesmaids. Christian 
insisted on Ellen Webber, because she wished to as¬ 
sociate Hatty with the immediate marriage group. 
Christian found a great share of affection to spare for 
beautiful Hatty. 

“ It is such a pleasure to look at her,” she said, 

“ and I am sure it takes a great deal of goodness to 
keep beauty beautiful.” 

Richard Webber, our old friend “Dick,” now 
growing a tall and very interesting lad, acted “ best 
man.” The whole made a group thoroughly typical 
of the best side of English life—of that free and yet 
conservative state of society, which binds such dif¬ 
ferent men as the stately old vicar, and the homely 
tradesman, Mr. Webber, in bonds of mutual respect 
and amity, and yet leaves them for apart, where each 
can be happier, better and more useful than either 
could be in any false and affected “ equality.” 

Mrs. Harvey shed two or three teajs of thankful 
joy to see how wonderfiilly God had supplied the 
particular want of her son’s position by leading him 
to a bride, in breeding and character every ineh a 
lady, and yet with the simple ways and tastes, that 
would make her happy and useful in the household 
exigencies of “ a poor gentleman.” i 

“ God bless you, George,” she said, when the cere¬ 
mony was over, “ and be ytou thankful to Hi m that 
He has given you a wife whom He Himself loves 
better than you can*” 

“ I say, Aunt Milly,” said Dick Webber, as they 
drove back to the vicarage; “ did you see that Mr. 
Maxwell peeping round the nearest pillar behind us, 
and he had on a rose-colored neck-tie, like your 
ribbons?” 

But when George and Christian were seated to¬ 
gether in the coach that was to carry them away for 
a fortnight among the Surrey hills, Christian sud¬ 
denly turned to George and sighed: “I wonder 
what has become of that poor thing who travelled up 
from York with me scarcely more than a year ago 7 " 

“ What makes you think of her now?” asked George. 

“ I don’t know,” Christian answered; “ unless i^ is 
because I am so happy, and she was so sad.” 

(Ib be mnimued.) 
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STRUCTURES OP THE ANCIENT AMERICANS. 


r f a review of the work on “Ancient America,” 
by John D. Baldwin, the London Athenaeum 
says: Not many, perhaps, of those who habitually 
apeak of the w Old and New Worlds” as a geographi¬ 
cal expression, fully realize the idea of a dual world 
of civilization and progress; yet it is certain that, side 
by ride with that of Egypt and Assyria, there grew 
op in America another culture, equal, at one time, in 
art, power and extent, and although, in so far as our 
existing evidence enables us to judge, unconnected, 
yet greatly resembling in system that on which our 
own civilization has been established; and were it 
not that these two cultures unfortunately came in 
contact during the climax of Spanish ecclesiastical 
bigotry and intolerance, the so-called new world 
I might have boasted of an ancient history correspond¬ 
ing to our own. So completely, however, has the 
f lav of the survival of the strongest asserted itself 
voder the influence of the monkish exponents of 
Christianity—so effectually did they succeed in snuff¬ 
ing out all trace of art and culture amongst the peo¬ 
ple whom they had conquered—that writers may now 
be found who, in the face of the evidence afforded by 
rained dries, palaces, aqueducts and paved roads, 
deny the claim of the American continent to any 
ancient civilization higher than what might have 
bean derived from the wild Indians, such as the Iro 
qoois and the Algonquins, whom the Pilgrim Fathers 
encountered in the seventeenth century. Such views 
I as these receive no support from Mr. Baldwin. The 
mhos of ancient American civilization are to be found 
I in these separate but nearly contiguous areas situated 
| near the point of junction of the two continents. 

Commencing with the northernmost of these divi¬ 
rions, commonly known as the region of the mound 
bvxlden, we find in the neighborhood of the lakes, at 
| the northern apex of the triangular region above 
^ mentioned, in Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and par- 
tieolariy in Wisconsin, a tract of country cbaracter- 
med by rise presence of large mounds designed in the 
form of animals, birds, serpents or men, in Huge 
reBeros. Next to this we have a district of which 
Iks State of Ohio may be regarded as the nudens, 

| bit which occupied the whole valley of the Ohio and 
| ili tributaries, extending into Western Virginia, In- 
dhna, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri. The special 
chaaeterisricB of this area consist of pyramidal 
mounds, usually from six to thirty feet high, but 
tiring Sn some cases to sixty and ninety feet; they 
generally square or rectangular, and were 
mOHldad by winding staircases on the outside. This 
^*|dct Is also remarkable for lines of entrenchment, 
tell five to thirty feet high, inclosing usually from 
in thirty acres, but extending at times to one 
two hundred and even four hundred acres. 
Aequently consist of combinations of square 
cbmtiar figures, the accuracy and perfection of 
■hfafc prove, as Messrs. Squier and Davis have re¬ 


marked, that the builders possessed some standard of 
measurement, and had the means of determining 
angles. There are no less than ten thousand of these 
mounds and fifteen thousand inclosures in Ohio alone. 
Lower down in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
along the fertile plains bordering the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to the westward over the Rio Grande, the inclos¬ 
ures are smaller and less numerous, and the mounds, 
though of the same character and more plentiful, are 
lower, and consist of truncated pyramids and pyra¬ 
midal platforms. Broad terraces, elevated passages, 
aguadas or artificial ponds, and the use of sun-dried 
bricks, are peculiar to this region, the remains of 
which approach more closely in character to those of 
Central America than the ruins to the northward. 
Taken as a whole, the mound builders appear tb hive 
been inferior in culture to their Central American 
and Peruvian neighbors. They were an agricultural 
people; yet they made use of spun cloth, their pottery 
was in some cases almost equal to that of Peru, and 
there are grounds for supposing that they had a 
knowledge of astronomy. Their tools and other 
relics were composed of copper, silver, porphyry, 
greenstone and obsidian. Metallurgy, in the proper 
sense of the term, does not appear to have been intro¬ 
duced amongst them, for their copper tools were 
beaten into form, and contained in some cases blotches 
of silver just as it is found in the matrix in the pure 
state on the shore of Lake Superior, where they 
worked it in open cuttings from the surface. 

Turning to Mexico and Central America, we find 
here also the antiquities of this central region dis¬ 
tributed in three distinct areas. In Chiapa, Tabasco, 
Oaxaca, Yucatan, Honduras, Tehuantepec and Guate¬ 
mala, the ruins consist of stone-built cities of great 
extent, palaces richly ornamented, and standing upon 
raised platforms similar to those found in the lower 
! portion of the Mississippi valley, in all probability, 
served the same purpose. Most of these ruined 
cities are thickly overgrown with trees; and it is 
known that other cities lie buried in the forest dis¬ 
tricts, which have been as yet but little explored. 
More is known respecting the Mexican area from its 
having been the centre of Aztec civilization at the 
time of the conquest; and though some doubt has 
been thrown upon the accounts of the City of Mexico 
given by the Spaniards, it is certain that a compara¬ 
tively high state of civilization, although inferior to 
that of Central America, existed in the valley of 
Mexico at that time. Their city had considerable 
architectural pretensions, and their temple was a 
rectangular terraced pyramid, ascending by a flight 
of steps on the outside, like the pyramids of the 
mound builders; but they did not possess the phonetic 
alphabet of the Central Americans, and their records 
consisted of picture writings. 

The third sub-division of this central area is found 
in New Mexico and Arizona amongst the Pueblo In- 
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dmim, the chief characteristic of whose culture con¬ 
sists in their residence in large communal build¬ 
ings, fetch of which contains an entire town or 
Tillage of small rooms ranged in three or lour stories 
above each other, forming a huge rectangular struc¬ 
ture not altogether unlike some of the great edifices 
in the ruins of Central America, such as the palace 
of Palenque or the Casa del Gobemado at Uxmal, 
but yet differing from them both in character and 
purpose. These buildings were in use at the time of 
the conquest, and are still inhabited in some places. 
The Pueblos are vastly superior in culture to thewild 
tribes of Indians on the north, with whom they are 
constantly at war. 

The Peruyian ruins consist of cities, palaces, fort¬ 
resses, aqueducts, one of which is four hundred and 
fifty miles long, and great paved toads, admirably 
constructed throughout the whole length of the em¬ 
pire, which latter were originated during the earlier 
civilization, and restored by the Incas. Their work 
was admirably done; but it is everywhere seen that 
their masonry, although sometimes ornamented, was 
generally plain and massive in style. They had no 
inscriptions, though it is thought that at the time of 
the conquest they possessed the art of writing in 
hieroglyphics. Their temples were not high truncated 
pyramids, and their great edifices were not erected 
upon terraces, as in Central America; but the doors 
in the older buildings around Lake Titicaca had the 
peculiarity of being narrower at the top, like some of 
the pre-historio structures of Europe. Their tools 
were of bronze; but it«has been conjectured that,] 
although iron was unknown in the times of the Incas, 
it may have been employed in the earlier times, as 
that ore is abundant in Peru, and some of the exist¬ 
ing languages, if not all, have names for the metal. 
In their knowledge of astronomy, they appear to have 
been inferior to the Central Americans. 

The antiquity of the mound builders is established 
by the growth of forest surmounting their remains. 
In the debris covering the ancient copper mines of 
Lake Superior, trees showing three hundred and 
ninety-five rings of annual growth have been found 
growing; and Sir Charles Lyell counted eight hun¬ 
dred rings, in the trunk of a tree growing on one of 
the mounds at Marietta. It is evident also, in both 
cases, that several generations of trees have preceded 
those now standing in the soil. In the valley of the 
Mississippi, four terraces are usually seen, marking 
four distinct eras of subsidence since the river began 
to flow. The ancient works, mounds and enclosures 
are found on all these terraces, except the fourth or 
lowest; showing that this last terrace, which probably 
marks the longest period of any, was formed since 
the works were erected. Some of the mounds have 
also been destroyed by streams that have since re¬ 
ceded more than half a mile, and which, at present, 
could not reach them under any circumstances. The 
antiquity of the latest relics of the mound builders is 
further confirmed by the state of decay in which all 
the skeletons of these people are found. Although 
the soil is not unfavorable to their preservation, only 


one or two skulls have been found in a condition to 
be restored. In Central America, similar evidence 
of great antiquity is afforded by the growth of timber, 
and by the fact that everything perishable has dis¬ 
appeared, except the lintels of some of the doors of 
the more modern structures of Yucatan. 

In Peru, Mr. James Wilson found, at various 
points on the coast near Quito, ancient pottery and 
other manufactured articles finely wrought, and some 
of them of gold, beneath a marine deposit of six feet, 
having trees growing on the surface which were older 
than the Spanish invasion; which proves that this 
land must have been submerged beneath the ocean, 
and again elevated to its former position since these 
relics were deposited. 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 

BT ELLA WHEELER. 

HEN I am dead, if some chastened one,] 
Seeing the item, or hearing it said 
That my play is over, and my part done. 

And I lie asleep in my narrow bed— 

If I eonld know that some sonl would say, . 

Speaking aloud, or silently, 

"In the heat and burden of tho day 
She gave a refreshing draught to me." 

Or, "When I was lying nigh unto death. 

She nursed me to life and to strength again; 

And when I labored and struggled for breath 
She soothed and quieted down my pain." 

Or, " When I was groping in grief and doubt. 

Lost and turned from tho light o' the day. 

Her band reached me and helped me out. 

And led me up to the better way." 

Or, “ When I was hated and stiunned by all. 
Bowing under my sin and shame, 

She, onoe, in passing me by, let fall 
Words of pity and hope, that eame 
Into my heart like a blessed calm 
Over the wares of a stormy sea; 

Words of comfort, like oil and balm, 

She spoke, and the desert blossomed for me.” 

Better by far than a marble tomb. 

Than a monument towering over my head, 
(What shall I care, in my quiet room, 

For head-board or foot-board, when I am dead,) 
Better than glory, or honors, or fame, 

(Though I am striving for those to-day,) 

To know that some heart will oherish my name. 
And think of me kindly, with blessings alway. 


A haw who will disinherit his wife if she marries 
again, bears her the same kind of love that the Turk 
bears toward the women of his harem, and not the 
love which a free, true man bears toward a free, true 
woman. If he finds happiness in a married life, 
what a cruel brute that he should deliberately pro¬ 
vide that when he dies, and his widow, recalling the 
happy days of her married life, should consent to 
marry again, she shall be deprived of the fortune 
which he leaves her! Such men were married in 

body, but never in soul. 
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a^ J>EACOlTS HOUSEHOLD. 

n mamawA* M, 

No> IIL 


I LIKE Ida’s plan of making sheet* 

Instead of the old ovei>and-oyer whipstitch, 
aha overlaps the two edges and sews them, up on, 
the machine. 

Two seams close to the selvages are better thanope. 
Some may object and say the seam will draw, hut, 
any seam in new muslin inclines to draw the fi?Bt few 
washings. Let them be gently but firmly stretched 
when washed and hung upon the line, and, when 
ihakcn ready for the ironing-table the seams should 
be stretched again. 

Her way eaves a great deal of time. 

The hem on the upper end of sheets should be 
I made wider than the other to distinguish them, for 

I flirely no one would care about having the same 

mo my muslin about his face one night that had done 
I good service for his own or some other one’s feet the 
night previous. 

Granny has been making us some new. pollan. 
Since Deacon Skiles is married Fve taken to dressing 
op more than usual. Pm bound that folks sh&’n’t say 
of ms: 

*gfcO let coneealmeat, like a worm i’ the bod,. 

IM on her damask cheek." 

I have too much grit for that No sorrow will 
feed on wig cheek while it js warm with the mingled 
blood of the Broadys anjLthp&nobaes. 

1 let Granny make the collars to suit herself^-some I 
were broad, some narrow gnd some notched. One 
made of cluny Jaoe to wear on special occasions was 
my pretty. 

Every woman knows how difficult it is tp sew 
I hoe, and keep the thread from slipping out. of the 
Medic. It will work oat. ,/I observed that.every 
tine granny threaded her needle she tied the thread 
is the pye—just as women do when they give a little 
girl a needle and thread and something, to sew at to 
her out of mischief. The plan will he found good. 

Had a little tiff with one of my neighbors this 
nursing 1 Everybody calls me a good Baptist sister, 
md here I forget and have ill-natured spells often, 
and that’s not what would be expected of a-wompn 
prsfenang godliness. It came about, in, this way* 
fleam of my house-plants froze last night, and it 
oeulj broke my heart for a little while. M seerpod 
•abend to go right on and cook breakfost in a,worldly 
! ny hiuil steak, bake potatoes end have the aroma 
•f eo 6 ee filling the kitchen, and die loaf lying on the 
| " fcjfe rWv mid the bread-knife beside it—all as if 
happened, when oply * dozen stpps^wsy 
I "Sw darlings, cold and stj# death* 

I A jewelled Madam Lc Maine, with dpzzl jpg, flowcra 

danggfng up like red flames thfpugb the upp of grew, 
i t o u c he d an sorest. Only the night before^ the last, 
W0K» XLL—13. 


thing before I went to bed I stood with bared feet 
and hanging hair beside her in the treacherous white 
moonlight, and tenderly gathered her crowned head 
in my softest touch and kissed her, saying: “ Oh, you 
old dprling! you’re top beautiful 1 ” 

Yes, she was too. beautiful for the .fete that m cruelly 
awaited her. 

A rose geranium, three yean old,, that stood beside 
her, was bristling like a pointed bayonet* It looked 
aa though it meant “ war to the knife,” 

Just, after hreakfost my neighbor, Uriah, came in. 
I my hack toward him and tried to talk as usual. 
Afefosthe caught a glimpse of.,my face and blurted 
right out: “Been a cry in’? What’s the fraction 
neofw?*’ 

“Why my finest plants fropa—^laatr-night-^nd 
I—I,” and here I leaned my arm and my head on the 
table and cried aloud* 

“ Why you old goose you J .would you hftyrl over, a 
few paltry, worthless weeds that have already lived 
part the season of greg* 4hingB? Pm mtmkkm at 
you, Pipeey Potts,” and k® U P >and Ifid bis big 
hgnd on my head ps. gently as its avoirdupois weight 
would allow. 

Touched? X gueas I wasl All the blood of the 
Broadys was boiling. 

“ Go ’way, you old virago I” said I, starting up, “ I 
only know of one green thing living past its time, 
and that's you. You had no right to ask me wkat 
was the. mafter; you’re impertinent, calling me a 
goose, when I’m a member in good standing in the 
regular Baptist church.. If you’d had one spark o’ 
kindness about yon, you would have said you were 
sorry for me, and pitied me. That would have cost 
yqu nothing and would have done me good. .. I don’t 
think you have much religion; old meanness F’ 

I looked up at. my neighbor supposing that he would 
he standing, thorp almost annihilated. 

What was my surprise to see him doubling over 
with his hands,nesting on his knees, quite convulsed 
with laqghter, 

X stared at him os cold as granite* , 

“I declare, Pip,”.said he, “it does you good to get 
angry. I wish old Elder Nutt over at Bloody Bun 
Church could see you witb your bright eyes and red 
cheeks and soarjetdips,you’d make a conquest, sure. 
Let me see! you’re five feet seven, ha, ha, ha 1 well 
Ldeclare if you didn't look like six feet seven!” 1 

Would you believe it? Mm. laugh was so full of 
magnetism that I got fobsughing, too. Uriah is such 
a droll fellow one .has to laugh at him. 

After it was all over and he had wiped his eyeq be 
said: “ One thing, Pipeey, I don’t just know wkat you 
meant when you said I hadn’t much religion. , What 
did you mean by that?” 

“bean zoom tell you what I meant I had been 
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thinking all day yesterday that what we most need 
in our everyday life is more religion. ,, 

“ Not that kind that showB itlelf in going to church 
regularly, and wearing our Sunday clothes, and sitting 
up straight in our pews, and singing hymns, and drop¬ 
ping something into the contribution-box, and dis¬ 
cussing regeneration and sanctification with long feees 
—not that kind. 

"We want a religion that comes right into the heart 
of tiie family, and keeps the lather from saying spite¬ 
ful things if dinner is late, or his coat or boots have 
been moved, or if the pigs get into the grain-field, or if 
a neighbor’s cattle throw his fenoee—a religion that 
keeps the wife from fretting over Unkind words,' or 
grease spots, or tattle, or a cross baby. We want a 
religion that will make us speak kind words and 
think kind thoughts, and cherish charity instead of 
malice—a religion that will make us withhold un¬ 
loving words, and give pity and gentle and generous 
words instead.” 

" Yes, yes; well, that’s all right,” said Uriah, and 
after telling me how to wrap up the pots and plunge 
the frosen plants into cold water, and partially save 
them, he left me with a laugh, that sounded down 
the path like the gurgle of a jug. 

'Vtafie I lit writing I hear the girls talking in the 
kitchett. How can I write with two such cheery 
voices fidhtfe- all the space about me? And this Is 
what they are saying: 

"How do you feel, Dido, when you are abroad, and 
people are careless about introducing you to their 
families and friends?” 

"Oh, it is a miserable feeling t I don’t know very 
well how to approach any one under such circum¬ 
stances. If I talk to them, I’m afraid they’ll think 
I*m bold or ill-bred.” 

" Now, that time we were at Mr. Osgood’s, you re¬ 
member Fanny didn’t introduce us to any one, not 
even her mother or those girls from the city; and I 
did so wish to talk to that lady from Newark, who 
sketched so prettily; but I felt as if I had no right to. 
Just because a girl fives away off in the country, itds 
no reason she shouldn’t be polite, and tty to cultivate 
habits that will Stamp her as well-bred.” 

“ How nice it was for Susie Harbison to introduce 
us to all her family when we were there—he** father 
and mother, and the old-feshioned grandpa, and all 
the children shook hands in a way that made us feel 
as though they were real glad to see us. All those 
chubby boys stepped up and extented their fat, little 
palms in such a cordial way, you remember.” 

"Oh, Susie’s b darlingF’ 

" Many a girl would have kept her imbecile sister 
out of sight, tucked* away in some lonely room or 
garret, but Susie marshalled her in, tad said; * Ida, 
this is my poor sister, Sarah; poor thing sees none of 
the joy in fife that we do; shake hands, Sarah,’ and 
the dull blue eyes gleamed eat a feint flash from the 
clouded mind as she extended her hand. That just 
made me love Susie.” 

"Yes, and when her unde came in at night from 


his work on the railroad, all^grimy and black, in his 
ol 4 rough, .patched,clothes, and Judge S— was 
there, on his Wdy to 'Washington, Susie introduced 
Unefe Japfe as kindly as though he had been a peer, 
and the tall judge shook hands so cordially with 
Unde Jacky.” 

" Well, Susie has a way of putting people on a 
level about 1 her. Now, many a girl would have 
winked; and blinked, and had her roughly-clad, toil- 
stained uncle sneak in at the back-door, and then 
stay in the kitchen, and feel as though he wasn’t a 
man among men, hot a something to be kept out of 
sight, for mar of disgrace. How he enjoyed the 
judge’s conversation; and when he was reading from 
Shakspeare, it seemed to me that Unde Jack’s fees 
become glorified. It was a treat to him, and will do 
him good as long as he lives. I’m like Susie, one 
person is just as good as another, only one may have 
lacked opportunity for development, that’s all.” 

I was pleased with this conversation, and was s*** 
that the girls saw so dearly. Just then the fire was 
low, and I ran over to the wood-house for an bnnfril 
of wood. Just outside of the house stood father, the 
deacon, tugging away at a big lump of ioe In the 
swill-barrel. 

" Bad business, that,” said I, resting my hands on 
my sides. 

" Not half so bad as it might V been,” was the 
reply, as he lifted the cake of ice out by a stent 
stick that had frosen up in the swill. " Many sun* 
many a bar’l has busted for me that wouldn’t If this 
knowledge had only come to me sooner ” said he. 
" You see, when this cold snap came on suddenly, I 
| thought of the swill-baril away in the night, and I 
I said, * Well, it can’t be helped now.’ It happened, 
however, that the stick A. stir with was left poked 
down in the swill, and that was all that saved it A 
bar’l, or a tub, or a pail, may freeze up solid, and if a 
stick has been put do^rn in the water, the vessel can’t 
bust But it took me k good while to find it out— 
never knew it till last winter; lived seventy years 
before I knew it,” and bis eyes twinkled knowingly. 

“ Why, thafs on the same plan,” said I, "Of put¬ 
ting a spoon in a glass jar when you are «***"»ng 
fruit; if you do that the jar won’t break.” 

" Same philosophy, exactly,” said he, as he gave 
the bail of ice a kick, and sent it rolling off* down the 
hill. 


The professor came up and stayed until bedtime last 
night Ha was busy malting my new setup-book ; 
Lily was 1 getting her lessons and making selections 
for Ida; the deacon was reading the Itopti* Banner ? 
granny was knitting, and I had just ripped my old 
last winter’s calash apart, preparatory to turning and 
making it over. 

There is no need of me getting a new calash every 
winter— 4 t is useless. I always make them over two 
or three times, then dye them a good, eervaoeafc]* 
black, and put them in the misrionary-box. Hone 
poor preacher^ wife or mother-in-law may be glad to 
get t hem .' 

« 
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I Beyer forget my dpiy to* the* poor, especially 
fin* eftl* household of fititki - 
When the p ro fes s or cum, JiM my work aside, it 
nqurad too meeh of dose calculating for rae*tnwerk 
md visit at the same tine. 

1 brought oat the basket of darning Anwug 
other things in it wa* a pair of new nrika, badly 
estea by mo ths th e poor student wfewwwned them 
bad never seen a Banth, and wasn't CebUon* • Hie 
socks were bran new, and I eould not Brink of Avoww 
iagtbem in the ire. I bad often darned nM*h'<eaten 
garments before, and though it did* seem qdftle hn- 
posribie, I went about the job 1 in ttjr' own way. 
Woollen yam, no matter how fine acid even, is too 
rough to mend this kind ef a hole, because it will 
draw the work. I stretched the socks 'to their right 
rim, by slipping my Baptist hymn-book osier the 
boles, and then osrefolly darned, hack and forth, up 
sad down the leg, with a small needle and coarse 
A thread. By this means my werk wai not dtaov 
ranged, as it would have been by s darning needle 
and weoiien yarn. In half an hour I had made the 
socks quite as good as new. One place in the leg 
wss past mending, and I laid a fine piece ef new flan¬ 
nel on the inside and darned oyer it. 

Sometimes merchants almost giyeaway shawls, and 
nubias, and hose that are damaged by maths. 1 
wouldn't want to put any woman up to mischief— I 
would only say if any of you ever have sueh ohanees, 
don't mind a few moth holes. 

1 Get some silk as near the color of the article as 
70a can, and with a little ingenuity you can make 
the danu^ed things quite as good as new. if it Is a 
Mtbtft, catch it together lightly with tiie silk thread; 
if a shawl, dam it, dampen the place, press It with a 
warm iron and then raise the Hap on it with a slothes 
brush. Handle carefully and as tilth: a* possible 
mtil after it is mended. 

Somehow i like to make possibilities and realities 
I oat of improbabilities. 

1 found soldi a good pair of men's hose in an old 
uayrids ftog cabin, one pr e tty day last October, when 
Us and I were out in the woods after mossl 
We had wandered, lured on and on by the beauti- 
tt trees, and 1 brooks, and rietigf and autumn leaves, 
snftgtoHows views of perfect scenery; until the sun be- 
grata east long slanting luys, and, still fresh with rap- 
turn, we found ourselves at least four miles from home. 
Did we find moss? Why, bless your bright eyts, 

| wtsimetit waded fas mosses of all kinds! We auk 
ta— aritfos in the plash that to use was finer than 
Una tin royaliest silk-velvet plush. 

Iftmtii on it, and rselined ou H, and hdd my warm 
fine — tmgto cool pillows, fragrant with the most 
drifoitfne woodsy odor. I ttmshed it with the palms 
sf ray hands, reverently, lovingly, praysrfcdly, am 
itifotiraOj, grateftiUy. And, in pity for the pale, 
atiMFtitoe* in stifled city h ome s " focus thdi would 
tWmw hush magnifimnoslytegin wam s fa l spten* 
forti the frill, wild woods of Ohlo-^with a thought 
riBhlfiWiibg aiy heart,! 1 touched It miwriiByr 
Ch^ati Ae summers and winters does that bank ef 


thick moss lie these gfesnlyt how it would feast such 
yearning eyes! * 

Thatbioken gash in dm wild wood, the tinkling 
brook, the little cabin, the cave in the hillside covered 
by v i ril s , therichgWdenapeb the spring in the mossy 
benk^the pines,' the winding reed, the dimpling wa¬ 
ters of the creek, and the cuiwieg sweep of the rail¬ 
road, make a finished picture that is before me every 
thnelldek up and seamy freahgreen mo ss- l andscape. 

What pretty tales it tells me, this bleak February 
day, of the budding and the blossoming thatrtbe sum¬ 
mers bring to the detectable spot from whence I bore 
thik pretty bit of good-cheer. 

I never did tike the winters with their palls of cruel 
white.anew, hiding away all the beauty tint makes 
me so glad, but I have learned how to pluck out the 
sharpest stings; by bringing a bit of the beauty of 
rammer indoom It is my amulet « 

Our travelling basket, big enetigh. for a John- 
Rogers* family, we filled with sheets of rare mosses, 
pressed down in as a woman Would store away newly- 
rnsda pnfly comforiR, filled a big kitchen apron as 
full as it would bold, two large newspaper*, add then 
I tied up a few choice things in my bundatina. 

We went into the deserted cabin to look for strings 
to lie our bundles, and during the search I found the 
aforesaid hose and. called Ida in. I said: * Sissy, 
look at those socks; bran-new, never been Washed 
more than once; but 4 be’ put them right on and 
never took 'em off until they were worn out. * See 
how he thrust his uncouth ill-mannered toes right 
through ’em. ’* 

4< A careful wife would have made this pair and an¬ 
other to have tested hiin till Winter. • 

44 She has just been lasy and trifiidg, Fll warrant, 
though her buttle and her beloved pannier were just 
right—fruitless—atari ahe would aa soon have thought 
of being out of breadstufis as whitenin’ for her face.” 

Wc had a great deal of’fun 'going home; laden 
with our big bundles of moss. We bad to til down 
often and rest, and it was late bed-time when we ar¬ 
rived at home* We smuggled our things into the 
c e lla r them the outride doer, for tear the deacon 
would soefld us. He didaft know where we were, for 
we had told lily not toteU. • Supper had keen wait- 
mg an hour, os note, and the deacon had said he 
wouldn't eat a snorkel ef supper .until we cams, if it 
was midnight. 

When he asked where We had been, ! laughed and 
said: 44 Oh, you might know.wh e r e 'o tur y body is‘out 
electioneering now-a-days.” 

Lily waa a tittle vexed, she fcaidr^Sanrivel Weller 
liked widders, but Deacon Potts liked the wimmine.” 

That is a weakness in the men of our family, they’d 
rather stick around where we ars, than to be with 
anybody rise. They like out talk and atones Uttar 
than men's talk. 

I tike to go to bed ai nine e’tiodk,^ but often have 
ta hint and Unt, atidthsu ateteveti or. twelve o'clock 
ray hints grow more decisive, and I say: ^Qeutfa- 
man, you can be relieved 5” or, ? Weil, l hid you 

good-night j” or, 44 You ato' wtil enough acquainted, 
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tirs, that we do nttlkeed to tight yu« to bed/* This 
last hint will unbutton a rest, or loosena cravat) bat 
6<teb*Ihave to say tofiutil *Yooag amt witt you 
—go—to—bear 

Oh, mothers mid wives * mi rioters, thb i ni oep ce 
ovflr * the boys 4 * is no trifling thing 1 Ifthenou or 
the brother With such loving confidence leans open 
arid''dings to you, attd ttstena td year lightest words; 
arid lores your feOckty, do y wsee how acred is you® 
influence? How wutcbfal you* need to bo of titry 
word you say, and erwJy dead you do, hew ooneckcv* 
tious and how scrupulously honest. 

Bub always watched me vHth lynx eyes. He has 
kept me in a straight jacket ever since hewn two 
years 'old. A guardian angel couldn’t stick a*y 
closer. He was so practical, too, I didn’t'know that 
evef'& filip of the spirit of poesy would And spiritual 
soil enough in the mind of the boy that it could take 
rridt kid grow. But it did 4 in these'later and riper 
years of his. 

The summer that he was'three yuan trid I was 
/ curious to know what he would think of thunder; I 
wanted to ttnow whst he would say df it. 

When the first thunderstorm earns in rthe month 
of May we weht away up into the third stoty of the 
horise. I opened a window; draw my chair upbeside; 
it, and* took him m my lapi When a sharp peal | 
bathe his blue eyes grew eery big and earnest as he| 
said: « What’s that made off’ 

• * It Is called thunder; it is ’way—'way—up in the' 
sky.* | 

“ What make a fhunder f’ 

"God/* 

“ Oh-h-h-h! wish He'd do it more/* j 


new ssaofoM,ti*a go to yqv husband and tell hjm 
you have sinned, you here foiled in,your duty end 
that the Jtn of wwimm that the world accords, to 
Ua^lafl»*l-y»ur earn deor, from the feottbet you 
have not set the example before him that you tfyMild 
hiisdona . , . , . 

Waves have* much to answer for* ,Jor instance— 
andtheoemnesne tsanspires in every neighborhood* 
a girl who is a mem be r of a church marries a moral 
man who is not a professor of religion. 

Wo i nt o rcetod qpes watch to see which is the pos£\ 
tive and wkiek ; the negative character, which is the j 
stronger* Our regret is bitter when we see her ne- 
fleet fcerknoriro doty, and go a-visiting on the Sab* 
bath day, or turn that day into one of revelry, or 
jelly re-union Air all his folks. Oh, we’re so sorry, 
when Instead 4>f..dn^mg up neatly and. going to 
okmeh regularly with her young husband beside her, 
in « sweet, pesitive, earnest way, just as if she never 
dreamed of any other way, we see visitors drive up 
tothftnew home “bright an’ airly” 00 a church day 
morning* We are sorry to hear the “quawk-quawk 1” 
of the i fat Shanghais as they are borne to the gutilo- 
iiner-4o see the glittering qarriage whirl up to the 
| gate—the baby-wagon standing out under the lilacs, 
that rookitig-ehair wheeled to the veranda, and to fee 
theyouag girl-wife with flushed face, eager to please 
her new relatives) and afraid of “hurting their feel- J 
ing%” turn this quiet day of rest-into one of visiting / 
and recreation. 

The moment a young wife ignores her duty to God \ 
and .brings reproach upon her. profession by thus 
weakly and sinfully yielding her principles, that mo¬ 
ment she must lose the tepdeaest reverence of her 


“I like to hear thunder;‘it is so grand,” said I, 
* poets call it the wofee of God,” and I said it revetv 
eatly, hoping to strike the mind’of the child with 
awe. >< 

He leaned his white head against my bosom while 
hkr chubby'hands, tike two little pats of dough, lay 
in mine* tie sighed often] and bis long lashes fell as 
though he were buried in desp thought. 

' A* the stom ‘abated he stood beside the w indo w ini 
his chair and leaned cut,< Batoning. He weald ton 
his 'head * and Mstan to cateh''the< distant reverbera¬ 
tions. ^At last; when he could only hear the faintest 
sounds, he turned- round, caught his breath in a rest-' 
fill way, and jrith a cunning little tinUe ofadaugh, 
that showed hispenriy teeth, said r ** A voice cfGod— 
No*I He’s gettfci 1 pnfety'wwlltiiekared out, I tell ymP 

< 

Let every wdmaw who-read* this, who is the pray-. 
ing wife of an unconverted husband, lock writ to bar 
daily walk and see if rive adorns her prwfesrioa—*see 
If She lives religion in ker daily in te rco ur se with her 
huAdnd—see if her litefe tike an exceUeatsermon, 
before him every day. If you, poor wife, have been 
w a rrinftt to yorir duty, and'yon read this with a sad- 
denfedbeart, hr thMughaunfotoftears, rensoisefal, 
it fe tm* too late to estrace your erring steps. 

Go with your te*v»wet fSMetwyour bed-foomwnd 
ask Ged to forgive you nnd^staengthsu yea In poor 


husband. 

Her influenoe is weakened henceforth. 

A memnn vfcft only wears herrreligion on the out* 
side, like an easy garment that can be laid of at a 
moment’s notice, mn never hopeto have muah power 
or influence over her husband* We know of cases 
where the wife is always asking the prayers of the 
chriacbv ftuWtely, for her husband, while he sits under 
the sound ofi^arveica and, gawks about, and look* 
OithewaU ptfper and turns up thoeide of his boot to 
see if the heel i is- wearing off evenly. Of ootuue 
there are exceptions, but frequently we fear the spirit 
of the religion exhibited in the wife’s daily life is mot 
such :that the'husband would desire its possession. 
JEhittif it is .thatkind that makes the wife patient and 
ferbearing and foxgiving and charitable, ready .to 
confess* fault meekly and beg pardon fer the weak* 
ness of her poor human nature; rOady to submit to 
the dealings of God’s providence cheerfully, whether 
provocation or sorrow or affliction, then will he have 
faith in her and set her apart, shrined in his heart—- 
a true woman—a priestess—a Christian. 


The Widow Willson has five boys—she. is a pmsur 
woman, and I have often wondered how it came 
her : boys were always comfortably and warmly 
dressed, and *I f made bold to tsskAer the other 
hew she managed to do it. I can’t remember all dam 
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told me, and I was afraid to write* ft da w n for she 
woeAdi’t bm tdked had eh* known theVe waea pos- 
ability of her gstttegiiito tbepapsrs. She mnkm 
their caps mot of mi? oddbftaofMcjsth iidinm 
thm tap part will be eot in diva or rivpfeoesg wfth 
points Oo meet in the middle, aadthhsshe aoli ea rn 
large button covered with velvet or doth like the 
«p. The band that goes aiwal is* of-feather or 
p n s tc bbe r frcovered with doth—it dadd fe me hash 
or so itt widths fitfttctaetrtftwbttr^ and 

has the top piece gathered into fulness at the aides, 
on one of which she pats a tas s el , and on the other a 
button. She takes visors off from old cap^ 0£ coven 
one with cloth, or gets a bit of varnferat 1 fe&thfer ait 
the shoe dealers. There are a great man? ways r of 
making boys 7 cape, and they are all pretty and cost 
bat a t rifle. AUffiat farafo i reflin thy making of 
one, is a little ingenuity. They can be made just as 
pnttf atf a dfecr dtUd 6m stand, and* made of the 
remnatlV of ineh’s fthfe clothes} doth that COUldbfe 
need for nothing elate Writ rugs. 

Let me wee—what else did die tell me} oh, her 
boys* drawers! She takes the pockets‘ out of thd* 
last summer’s half-worn pabtaloOns, bCWb tip the 
pocket-places, takes off all the unnecessary buttons, 
cuts off the wfcfelfeftfe, rips the inside seam up a few 
inches from the bottom, takes'out a gored piece and 
makes the leg iobutton and lit about the ancles, and 
—the drawers mkr mfcdel 'This Is a gfad plan, too, 
fcr poor laboring men who canhot afford to buy knit 
drawers. 

Theft' vests? We^ she; maktes theta out of old 
coat skirts, turned Wtttag side out; their mittens but 
of die hack part ofthe legs of Worn pantaloons. She 
lines them with flannel or canton flannel 

made of cloth do tkft flt wdfl about the 
wrists, they mdll "give" Wlrtfn drfeWn J on br off, but 
she remedies that by knitting Ihfferlbbed wristlets that 
fit wvttily and snugl? over the barb red 'spade be- 
t w o ea the end of the sleeve and the mitten: So many 
mtift&rs' quite fofget that exposed p4rt when tbdr 
little boys go out to mess thecows, or thtbw'outthe 
bedfl fodder, covered with the frosty siiffings'of 


liras at Lob’s one day last week. ' 

Tipsey Ellen had ! the quinsy and I' went over to 
didkor her. I put on the deacon’s camlet cloak, and 
Mt m pair of bflf soelits bn Over 1 my shoes, and put 
wf fettle shawl all up over my calash and I was as 
in' Iticrib. 

Jtiaakas I was going tb cross the bridge, who should 
tlmbk but DeaOoU 'fiklles and that old mkn-tfap, 
tfHk That wid the first time I had seeh him face 
frMt since—since he didn’t marry me instead of 
heL 1 1 1 ( ' ’ J *’ 

lUt fike feinting, but I rattled and drew lather’s 
■HV cKo fk ofiber about my trembling form,'and 
Hfjjy bead backbt-avely, and ftlumlnated my face 
3nCe sweetest imtte 1 could manufacture on such 
HHfefiqeu I didp^t nfeaqto fctopjbut tie drew vig- 
■mhfbi lines, and leahea aWay oa& in ’ the 


baggy,, and polfed matil has blasts alaoksned. I 
could see by the bundles and paekp and things stewed 
about them, that they had been over at old man 
Bow l eses h er father** 

The deaosm seas bound So speak: , 

"Misir fflrilss, this* in Sister—Pott-t4-s,” . said he, 
and jast (then obb f sa ewheei of the buggy went down 
into a -Shock-bole at the lower end of the bridge,, mod 
t hsew thsm hoth.£or^asd with a jesk that made her 
shriek: "My gracious alive, Same*Bkslts, what,ye 
beoutf’ And she made a grab at a crock of apple- 
butter that stood down, between their feet, but not 
until the paper cover had burst and spilt the thick, 
bhN&centehtfe all over her shoes. 

finch, a look as she did give him! It was enough 
to annihilate all the deacons that belonged to the 
Fbttsvffle^AfeOcfedfen'l 1 CWnhcUway, prctetf^g'I 
had tb cough. •• t 

When I loofeedagmitoVhe had drawn her feet back 
and vested diem oh the toes—while die was not hold¬ 
ing them up from the bottom of the buggy. She did 
look miserable enough to satisfy her wont enemy* 
They both tried to protend that that Was nothing, 
hut I could see that they were far from being cool 
and collected. ... 

I smiled on, my Wary sweetest, and tried to look 
jtrtaswttracthrwarpossibife. I let a little slip of hair 
hang down over my forehead, end I caught the cloak 
together on my boeomWttb the hand on which glowed 
and sparkled a ring that Jonathan had bought in the 
cars along with a paper Of cream candy. 

It was a‘ little embarrassing, I confess. There, 
with her feet in a crock of apple-butter, sat the wo¬ 
man who had forestalled me;—there, the man, beside 
Whom I might have walked the rest of the way 
through life, providence permitting; and there I 
stood, a pool*, lonely old stub, with nobody to care 
whether I lived or died. 

Still, I smiled gee-loribusly. 

“Whoa, there! you JackP’ said the deacon, hi a 
shrill kfey, sawing the hits in the homes’ mouths. 

Poor things; they looked as though they were try¬ 
ing to sleep. 1 

"Do your critters have the epizootic?” said she^ 
wheezing dismally, and arching her thin eyebrows. 

"Not badly,’’ I replied, in my very silkiest tone* 
bowing graciously; 

“Wtill—the ’tootle’s rather fetal,” yaid the old; 
blue deacon; “anyways, it fa up in our neighborhood," 
and his nose sympathized with' his weak, watery 
eyes. 

"Whafs the state o’ religion now in PottsviHeF* 
said she. 

"Pretty fair, thank you," said I, bowing again. 

“ Old Mm. Hanks joined meeting a poUple of weeks 
ago—there’s a very good feeling now, especially rffice 
the death of Cooly Henderson, On the rpttroad.” * 
"Whoa, there! yOu Jack! you dd Bintter, you 
need a basting!” (Aped the deacon a* 'he chattered 
with the cold. "It behooves us all, Bister Pota to 
heed'every call of—you Jack!—of the grim mon¬ 
ster, Death. We ort to have om(lim^i burning; 
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for, mb the poet say*, w* know not the day nor the 
how whenr—whoa* there* Jaek t” 

: “Hadn't yon /better drive on* my lore?’ said 
Rhode* as die tried to compress herself into the 
smallest possible compass to get out the apple-batter. 

** Well* I ’spec* *e had belter. You most remem¬ 
ber metoDeaoon Potts* sister* and tell him, we ex¬ 
pect to eat a goad hot Baptist dinner at old Brother 
Hammond’s today* on our .way hons% or we. would 
have railed to see him.” .... 


The good-byes were spoken* the lines jerked* and 
they.*taite& I,looked over my ahoolder as they 
drove up the hill* and saw* with twinkling eyes* a 
little squirt of apple-batter oome over the side of the 
baggy at everyijoU- it made. I laogbed heartily, 
draw the shawl, doaer about my earn* and trudged 

Oft* . - . 

What oared JPipsay Ellen’s quinsy* I have not 
time to tell wow. My sleeves are rolled up> and 
the work-in the kitchen awaits my tired hands. 


TOE SEASON WHY. 

BY BKETHA mit 


fc Tl JTATTIE*’^ add Mr. Graham to his wife* as% 

\W door closed upon their visitor, “ I dp .wish 
you would be .mare, cheerful Xpu hardly 
spoke while Cousin Frank was here* god looked for 
all the world *9 though some dreadful calamity was 
about to befell you. If you have any regard for my 
feelings* do try to he mprajLike folks.” 

Mia Grafcam’sfcad bent lower over the little half- 
finished dress upon which she was working; but she 
made no reply# She was evidently accustomed to 
such remarks. Presently* Jbursting into tears* she 
rose and left tim m-. 

• “ Pshaw l” said her husband* as with a contemptu¬ 
ous smile he looked after her; “that’s always the 
way. You must apeak to a woman jurt bo, or she’ll 
begin to snivel. ; I say, Kate,” addressing his sister, 
a bright-eyed* wide-awake-looking woman of some 
thirty years* “I used to think that women were 
almost angels; but I’we oome to the conclusion that 
they are about as full of fault* as. we poor devils are.” 

An amused expression an Mss. Lyman’s face was 
her only answer. 

Mr. Graham sat for Borne minutes in moody silence* 
and then said, reaching for bis bat as he spoke: 
“ Come* sis, let’s ge over to Uncle John’s. We’ll be 
sure to find smiling feces there* and dm manage* 
perhaps* to pass an evening very pleasantly. It's a 
pity a fellow can’t take some oomfbrt at home.” . 

It was after considerable hesitation that Mrs. Ly¬ 
man replied, 

“Well* Charley*just wait until Bertie’* jacket is 
done* for he is very anxipus to year it to aohoql to¬ 
morrow ; and then, jf Nellie is asleep glancing at 
the ccpdle where lay, the six-months-old baby—“I’ll 
go with you.” 

As the dock stniqk seven the little garment , was 
pronounced finished* and was placed by die kind aunt 
where Bertie .could not. fail to see it when he first 
awoke ip the morning. Jtoby was now soundly 
sleeping,, a^d His. Lyman, after putting on her hat 
and chaw^* stepped to the door of her sister’s room* 
fuid said*we are going to Uncle John's, We 
shall not be long; but do not sit up for u* un¬ 
less you chpoflp to/’,' . ... 

. “Very weft/’ wps thfe reply, but th* tone in wjiicb 
Urn vqrds wore u^ered^told plainly that the speaker 


took bat little interest in what was going on about 
her. , 

. “ Now, Cbafjey,” said Mrs. Lyman* as soon as they 
were fairly in the street* “ I shouldn’t have consented 
to come with you to-night* were it not that I wanted* 
as Aunt Haunph used to say* to give you a ‘good big 
piece of my mind.’ ” 

“Why, what for Kate? What great crime am I 
guilty ofr , , 

. “ The crime of destroying your own happiness* and 
the happiness of those dearest to you.” 

“ What do you mean? What c*m you mean T* 

“ I think*. Charley, you spoke very harshly to poor 
Mattie to-pighjh I could almost have cried with 
her.” 

“ Perhaps I was rather qrosp; )*it, Kate* that wo¬ 
man tries my patience dreadfully. She goes mop¬ 
ing around, looking as forlorn {and disconsolate as 
though she had not a friend in the world.” 

“ Thero a caqse fer it.” 

“ Yes, J suppose j but I think it would puzzle a 
lawyer to find out the cause.” 

“ Don’t you remember when she was Otherwise T* 

“ Don’t I, remember ? I think I do. There wasn’t 
as pretty, a girl for miles around as Mattie, Stohdish 
was, I was proud of her in my courting-days.” 

, “ Yes; I well remember what a devoted lover you 
were. Our garden was robbed of its choicest flowers 
to be made into bouquets for Mattie. If fruit or con¬ 
fectionery was sent frqm the city, the very nicest yas 
selected for thjt same Hattie. The latest mag&zipea 
and papers irere found on her, table, placed there by 
my brother Charley. In short, nothing was too good 
for her.” . , 

“ That’s so* Kate; and those were jolly times* I 
wonder if Mattie has forgotten them?” 

. Without heeding his last remark, .Mrs# Lyman 
continued: “I had a beautiful rose-tree at home, 
Charley, that was giyeu me by a dear friendl As 
long as I watered it and tended it carefully it repaid 
me with many fragrant* beautiful blossoms; but after 
it had been in*my possession a few months, X am 
sorry to say* I shamefully neglected it Sometimes* 
for days together, I did, not go near it It faded and 
drooped# I Renewed my care of it—but it waa too 
late. My rose-tree died, and I learned a lesson, 
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Take care, Charley, that your Mattie does not share 
the fete of my rose. She has a pepuliarly sensitive 
nature, and wiU not bhar* keglbct stj/nwre than a 
tender plant will.” 

“But, Kate, Mattie knows that I love her as well 
as 1 ever did.”* • ^ ' ■ - 

“What reason has she to think so? I was r ea d 
mg,' not long since, of a gendeihsn who had wished in 
a greet many families; and, ttmodg lhenrall; he had 
found but very few really happy obe&' 'Thd abuse of 
the unhappiness, he said, was not so much the want 
of lore as the want of tore h marti/m rf. "That is just 
whm the trouble lies. If a man should tell you that 
you did not love your wife and children, you would 
be tempted to knock him down^you Would; at least, 
pall him a liar. But, Charley, what is love worth 
that is hever expressed in Words or action*. Flay 
the lover again, my dear brother, and, take my word 
for it, you will have no cause to complain of Mat- 


By fids time the door of Unde JbhftV house was 
ranch ed, and there was no time for ihfrtitar conversa¬ 
tion. They were met, as had been predicted, by 
smiling feces; and the evening might, Indeed, have 
p as s e d very pleasantly, if Mr. Graham hid been in a 
mood to enjoy it His sister’s words had mads a 
deep impression on his mind* and, though,vexed at 
her plain talk, he could but acknowledge that she 
was right 

At an early hour they were on the way home, hot 
more than half the distance was passed over before 
a word was spoken by either. Mm. Lyman was be¬ 
ginning to fear that she had seriously oflbnded her 
brother, when he said: “Kate, I Was almost angry 
with you, but I’ve oeme to the conclusion that yon 
are more than half right Fve acted like a fool— 
Hanting Mattie for what I alone was to blame for. 
A trim over a new leaf, and see if I can win the 
tones bock to Mattie’s cheeks."'' 

"Spoken like yourself, my ' deal* brother. Only 
8ft your courting-days over again, and you will 
again have reason to be prtad of Mattie. Mow, 
Charley," continued his sister, "just stop at Warner’s, 
on the way home, and buy * haslet of those nice 
o rang e s ; then call at Osgood’s, and get the latest 
imlgaifnw. Take them as a prtistat to Mattie, and 
see how she will receive them." 


, Lyman went directly home; bud finding Mrs. 
m still bodily sewing, gave her a good-bight 
fcb% and went immediately to her room; Mr. Gra¬ 
ham eame in soon afterward, a fid placing 1 the Oranges, 
nflMfott book, In his wife’s hip, said. “Here, Mattie, 
ftyjluMrat I got on purpose for y ou— l ay abide your 
enjoy these godd things." 

~ “ I Graham gave her itfasband ode qtiicfc, *ur- 
t ^opk, and, as she had done once before that 
W[*bur0t into' teem 

Y, Mattie;" said te.Qptiuat, "have I been 
tfti! of yon, that a. IMS act of Hndi fess Bke 
_ __ ts you thus?" ' t r f ; 
fWr CfcaHey T said she, a* soon as she could com- 
~ ~ lir voice suftdently to reply, “I thought you 



/ 


had ceased to love me, and was just grieving myself 
to death over it." 

Mo; Mattie, I bad'gretro melds of my vow * to 
love, honor and cherish f but God helping me, I 
promise anew to love and cherish you tenderly ‘ till 
death do us part.’ » • ; 

It Wbs all that was nesded to make' Mattie the 
cheerful, loving Mattie of old. 

Mrs.’Lymah was awakened the next morning by 
Charley’s rim, ringing voice, as he sang the words 
of that most beautiM of Sootoh songs¬ 
ter Tolce Is low and sweet, 

She’s all the world to me—- 
.And forbonnieAnaJe Laurie, 

I’d lay, me down and dee.” 

“AhI” said she, with a smile, “it didn’t take a 
lawyer to find the reason why Mattie * went moping 
about the house.”’ , , 

“ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them*" 


!TO A FUGITIVE WIND, 
at glu svairtar- 

S WEET Wind that blows aoross the world. 
So merrily yoa go; 

Ifiaia would guest year happy thought, 
Would knew the thing yeu kaewl 

Vfade as you sweep, your open path 
Is a mysterious way; 

I feel your' cool breath In the night, 

Your tender touch by day; 


I 


Yet kaofr aotwfcere year-dwelling Is, 

• Jtfar how you learn Bis will— 

I only know one sovereign Voice 
Can bhjl jour wings be still. 

Oh, bright wind, light wind, let me go 
Abroad with you to-night; 

Perchance the gates of Paradise 
Wsttl reaeh by morning light! 

Pemhaaoo some-starry garden waits 
for your sweet, coming breath— 

Some lowly garden just this side 
The golden gale of Death. 

Thera w hite your gentle whispei* oeass, 
And your bright wings ate stU^ 
Perohaaoe I may, with eager feet, 

Olimb Zion's saeredhgU 

Oh, bright wind, light wind, haste away, 
And show to me the way. 

Where through the portals of the oky, 
Breaks forth th* eternal'Day! 


WWW a man thinks that nobody unres for him, 
and that hfe Is alone is a odd and selfish world; he 
Wobld do well to*ask hhneolf what'he has done to 
make anybody core for and love him, and to whrm 
the itorld with feilii and generotity. Gensrally, 

those Who complain the moat have done to least. 
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CHABLES DiCKENa—FIRST TIME AND LAST. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWN8END. 


r ' was to be the first time with me, although it 
was, I believe, the last, reeding Charles 'Dickens 
ever gave in Boston. 


What a furore there had been over bias all. whiter 
in the rtaid old eity that aits wrapped*!* her sea-fog* 
with her face turned to the Mayflower md her Urtrnr 
sured two centuries apd a half of historic tradi¬ 
tions! 

Boston is quite too high-bred for any melodramatic i 
demonstrations, and, it is presumed, Would maintain 1 
her lefty serenity though the heavens should fall; 
bat the advent of Charles Dickens shook her oat of I 
her sublime composure that winter. In foot, he took < 
her heart by storm—the strong old heart of the city j 
that struck its roots so long ago by the sea, and where 
foster-mother was the cold northeasters of the At¬ 
lantic. 

It took her fierce Januaries as well as her delicious 
Junes, to nourish the eld oolonlal hamlet into what 
she is to-day* 

But the Story-Teller carnet the greatest since 
Scott, one.of the most famous since fihakspoare”— 
and Boston surrendered at onoa. She took the Magi¬ 
cian, deep in his fifties, with his graying hair and 
beard, to her heart, as she had taken the slender, 
handsome, buoyant-soujed young Englishman, the 
author of the tick wick Papers, a quarter of a century 
before. 

The very nlr seemed charged with his personality 
that winter. Mysterious' and tantalising rumors 
floated through the atmosphere. Everybodjrwas on 
the qui vwe for him. It was believed that he wasi 
liable to turn up at the most' unexpected times and. 
places; that he was taking our measure when we least, 
suspected it, and getting his own squints and glimpses, 
at our home life and way*. like Hamtetgs father’s 
ghost, men cried of the great author, “ ’Tis here 1 
’Tis here I” and he was everywhere and nqprhere. 

Tempting little bits of news did .leak Out about 
him, and the public nibbled at them as though they 
were precious manna. 

It cams to bo understood-that there was a quiet 
boose on Chafes Street which was in reality the 
home of Dickens, whatever hotel Ibdgfcigs he might 
ostensibly occupy; and that,'sheltered under that 
happy roofj he was holding wonderful tilfe, of wit 
and humor with his author-friend, and a circle of 
choice spirits .gathered about them. 

But the world that was shut out had still the Read¬ 
ings, and they made the most of them. What a rush, 
and scramble there was those first nights for tickets! 
What risks ware ran—whaT htoart of odd and fcdgue 
borne bravely as soldiers on picket, in order 4o mouse 
the coveted prises! A few were induced tp pari 
with them at eaorme d s premiums, end: Midas and 
his family had the first ohanoea, end. people of shal¬ 
lower partes—and amoagrt them must, always be 


| counted those of the anther’s own guild—had to bisk 
their timea < , ; 

Diokens was te rsad on that last night, “ Dr. Mari- 
gefcdV Preaeriptien,” with that inimitable trial of 
“.Barikll sfainstPiiekwiok.” 

The briUktefrriigbted hall was just filling as I 
entered ft with my friend, who, having beard the 
great anther several time* had “found her appetite 
gTQW'by what ft fedon.” 

Mow weU J remember the first impression, the 
lovely toilets, the soft hum and rustle and flutter, af 
the andknpa took their seats—an audience that oom- 
prised whatever waafiuest in the intellect and culture 
of .Boston! 

It was a pleasure to he there simply, and to sit and 
wait with th# others in quiet,, pleased expectancy for 
the moment when the great necromancer should 
appear. . , 

Them were fecosJn that audience, too, whom peo¬ 
ple all over the civilised world would go far to see. 
Them wan Emerson, with his thin, scholarly, thought¬ 
ful face, that looked as if he had suddenly lifted it 
from tbe’old book-cases among which he has browoed 
all his life, and, seeing him sitting there in quiet 
waiting among the other* some of bis wonderful 
sentence* would leap and throb across one’s thoughts, 
clear and pare as rays from diamonds. Them was 
LmgfeHeWV with some gracious dignity whieh seemed 
the fitting atmosphere of his own perfect poema*-the 
fine massive heed, the rippling, glittering silver of 
the beard, the feoe an remarkable in its strength, and 
calm, and .goodness. There, too, was Fields, the 
publisher of».Dickon* the friend also in that dsep, 
tender sense which we all know now we have read 
Ida hookj and -the t beautiful woman by his aid* of 
whose face it seems ajcind of sacrilege to write, be¬ 
cause another Ghaqeer or Shskspeare could alone do 
it worthily, was thp wife of the publisher. 

I was thinking pf all-this, when a stir in the audi¬ 
ence drew my eye 8 suddenly to the. platform, which 
a man was crossing in a rapid, rather business-like 
way. 

Picket)* hi* first appearance, his whole manner, 
and, thft ch*rwflfr of biareadings, were so thoroughly 
“ written up.!’ whco be was amongst us, that I shall 
only toocb)lighUy txps. 

, Tbs firstilmpfesaion yas so calm and business-like, 
-that it might have, been slightly dise n c h anti n g In 
those who had greatly idealised him. 

Hero-worship if always a dangerous indulgence, 
but any slight chill of aiaappointinent soon vanished 
under the spell of his reading. For, despite its aim* 
,plicity, h. was a sjpjfJL;. The dear old Christmas teWT 
copld neverafterward be Jtheseme to those who heaql 
the author read it that night. 

By some subtly trick of voice and expression* bn 
individualized, every character in the story. Them 
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was Dr. Marigold, the itinerant auctioneer, with his 
white hat and a shawl worn loosely round his shoul¬ 
ders, telling his story of the Bofiblk young wetoan 
whom he had courted from the foot-board of his cart* 
There was Mrs. Marigold with her'frightful tempers, 
and there, shining between the qtatiht, tedder tether, 
uni! the mother, so fierce and cruel in heroulbeeuka 
of passion, was the teoe of flnt dear,' little, seraphic 
Sophy. The spell of that voice passing so easily 
from the “ descriptive to the dramatic,” -striking cart 
every character clear aS a chisel, with It#-changing 
keys, entranced the whole audience* Ydn Might 
have heard the ticking of a dock, ed rilll was it 
Now it was the huihor, now It was thef tenderness, 
now the deep pathos of the story which lifted every- 
hpdy into a common sympathy. Dickens Was such a 
master of his art, too. There Was nothing s ensational 
or extravagant in the Whole reading. He lifted one 
to his own height and fired the imagination and pos¬ 
sessed the heart apparently wi thout feflttrt/aA the soft 
winds blow, and birds warble, Of, better than either, 
as the numbers sing their divine swe o tncte t h ft tag h 
some delicious poem. 

Then came that great trial of “BArifeH against Pfck- 
wick," which threw everybody into agonies oflanghter. 
That great reader himself, carried away with the 
power and fun of his' own creation, actually shook 
his rides with laughter, the sight of Which added 
hugely to the general mirth. 

Li the midst of it all, I tamed and locked over to 
the place where the Poet and the Philosopher were 
sitting with their friends. 

I shall never forget that sight Ikwinr Wofth going 
to see, even if BickeiWhad not" been 1 the* magician 
which invoked the whole, Emerson was beridinfg 
over, and almost writhing with laughter, and what 
laugh te r it was! Such perfect, delightful,- boyish 
abandon! He was so hugely tfckJed! Yon felt that 
ha laughed all through him, arid with all bis might 
at the magnificent fhn of thit scene between Sam 
Writer and the pompous, IjAty* old judge. It seemed 
that he had just reached the Oulmhratitig point of 
chokfhg and gasping." I Almost expected to see him 
throw himself down otf the four and have ft out 
Ask fit great boyish serrate# and howls/d mirth. 

H give me a new Idea of the fresh, simple, cMld- 


I turned from the great Philosopher to the great 
Beet, It was a rich delight to mark the enjoyment 
of this last, though there was uot the boyish abandon 
of Emuipou about Longfellow. 

The latter sat quite erect, his fine face fairly illo- 
Mtemtod with his deep sympathy with the rich humor 
of the sce n e. He ms laughing with a pure hearti¬ 
ness over the wholespirit&nd movement of the thing. 
I did not hrif suspect; as I had in Emerson's case, 
that the Brat would drop Off his seat in a kind of 
apoplexy of nkth \ something bf the calm and g Mr 
dons atmosphere of his own poems still seemed to 
surround him, but his full, vital, unrestrained enjoy* 
merit wm a plemant thing to see and to be remem¬ 
bered always. 

And the beautifbl woman, friend and hostess and 
guest by turns of Dickens, with something that was 
like the splendor of sunrise in her teoe, clapped her 
hands, and that, too, wm worth going ter to see. 

Nut When I turned and lodkrid again at the reader, 
another scene came' up before me? so rfmple and 
homelike that it hardly seems fitting to set it here* 
although ft Came up to me and shut out, for a few 
moment*, the groat audience,‘and the brilliant lights^ 
and all the splendor and fascination of the whole 
scene, and blurred the figure on the platform and 
muffled his voice infill it aeemed to be speaking in a 
dream. 

It was only a little home vision that leaned out of 
the distant years. Tbeeoft lamp-light shone into the 
darkness of the winter evening, and gave the quiet, 
old room a quaint, pleasant air, which the garish day¬ 
light might have missed. 

Tbe-ttififhev, A gentktvoioed, pale-faced woman, sat 
there with her children, “ three of them, all girls.” 

One of them, just in the blossoming of girlhood, 
efts at the table where the light tells clearest and 
reads. Oh, teir young reader, oh, wonderful book, 
for It Is "David* Gtopperfield.” No matter if the 
clouds settle datkly and the winds croon weirdly out¬ 
side. 'They who sit in the quaint, old-fashioned 
room, heed neither clouds nor winds. They are fol¬ 
lowing the fortunes of David all along the thorough¬ 
fares of thoee wonderful chapter*. How each scene 
lives and throbs before them. They quiver and glow 
with the varied passions of that marvellous drama. 


heart behind the sotxl and brain of America's great 


T'teave seen Emersdh ri good Many iftneca rinct 
: gro u p s of ftfcndfe, o* moviUgWith kirquiet, 
tboqgfitful eyes along thestirat^rtAttring before Vast 
et which huqg upon his words, although a 
f come down onOs moretO’ talk'with men ;*bnt, 
,1 shall alwhvs' SOS him asrl rid that night, 
IbSut forward, hlrfl^nre half‘doubled Up, 
' ; with hrige Merriment over that magnifi* 
It was a new revelation bf thd man. I 
urkoft him ca^fed’ eoM and iforerte as some lofty 
lcdMHfr<Aat comes salftbg dAwti in sunny Junes out 
dim solitudes, but the’fifesh, warm, throbbing 
ha centre came tb t&e taracethjtt night I 
t Sways be so glad t wasthere to sed it. 



How real all the actors are! 

That quaint, crusty Aunt Betsey Trotwood, with 
her Bfodougfoud against beys and donkeys, and her 
warm, honest heart under all; the pretty, silly, little 
mother, aril that monster of a Maidstone, with his 
bard, metallic stock, end- that pleasant lunatic, Mr. 
Dick, mid that delightful Micawher, with his domestic 
perplexities and his grandiloquent epistles, and faith- 
ill old Bqggotty, and that dear, little, silly “ wax 
doll" of sr Dora, and that M len% lorn critter/' Mrs. 
(MtasauMgri by the hearthstone, and Uriah H ea ft 
making one's flesh crawl, as he crawls wtth his bfiss^ 
slimy soul along the story, and Twaddles with his 
mfeery airihtemerridMnl,and that awkward, homely, 
berofo'Haniyand that handsome, accomplished vil- 
bdn Stssforth, and * pogf g 
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who is such an angel without wings that I can never 
quite forgive Curtis for that delicious hit of satire* 
Agnes is very noble and lovely and jail that, but 
somehow she always does seem to me quite like 
David^s aunt / 99 

Across all the years I saw the little homely eoene, 
across them, too, I heard for a moment the soft voice 
of the young reader, and saw in the lamplight the 
glossy head and the fair face; alas ! that all its fresh 
bloom could not persuade Death into a little longer 
waiting. I almost heard the indrawn breaths, and 
fait the hushes of suspense in some crisis of the story; 
the rapt interest, the delight, the exultation, the 
shrieks of laughter over some scene rich with Fal- 
siaffian humor, and over all the mother’s pale face 
beaming with pleased attention. 

It was a little homely soene that rose up a moment 
and shone and shut itself down. It seemed almost as 
much out of place at that time aa Cinderella would 
in her dingy gown and bare feet at the Prance’s feast 
blit it had its own message to me, and when it had 
passed and I saw once more the quiet man, the 
world’s great Story Tellqr standing there on the plat¬ 
form, I did not love and honor him less, for that win¬ 
ter evening, lying in the far-distant years which 
owned to him its grace and charm. 

He stood there on the platform, the severe in¬ 
fluenza which had seized him on entering our climate 
and which held him until he left it Breaking out 
occasionally in swift, half-suppressed coughs, his 
whole face beaming with feeling, his eyes shining 
with a real tenderness upon his audieaee, and then 
he turned and walked away, and Charles Dickens 
had Spoken to his u native Boston,” as he happily 
called it, for the last time. 

His last visit to our country, toe honest delight | 
with which the whole nation received the great Eng¬ 
lishman, to whom it Owed so much, must have 
touched and gladdened a nature so sensitive as his 
to the love and praise of his fellow men. Yet it was 
not all fame and flattery, cake and wine V> too great 
master of the chords of human hearts, when he oame 
among us that winter. 

Fame has her own priccB, and she exacts them 
rigidly. Dickens had his share of misapprehension 
of scandal, of that pr yi ng curiosity whieh always 
seeks to unearth the secrets, no matter how tutored or 
how puinftil, of a great man’s life. And it is torbe 
said to his credit, that he bore all bravely, fee the 
most part, silently. ' 

Yet not less must the stings have wounded and fes¬ 
tered ; the painful fact Ulifrays being tout there is 
usually no redness for hurts of this kind. A part of 
a troth is always the worst kind of a lie, and explan¬ 
ation may often include so much that is private and 
painful, and so involve the interests and happiness of 
ethers—-that misapprehension abd Scandal seem in¬ 
finitely preferable to this xnercileM touring np of toe 
rocks and fibres of one’s life 
I have hesitated a little about relating OH instance 
which Illustrates what I halve and, and which oo* 
•urred during Dickens’s last visit Omong us, proving 


that some wormwood dashed the cup of warm, spiced 
wine, which we offered to our great guest. 

In this, case the facts did seem at first to fairly 
make against him and the public to be less amenable 
to the censure of rash conclusions than it usually is 
when silting in judgment on the private lives of 
great men. 

Dickens is in. his grave, pnd no living person, so far 
as I know, can be harmed by relating this incident 
of his visit: 

I remember the surprisp with which I first learned 
the story-^repeatod, too, amqngst a company of in¬ 
telligent men and women, that the widow of Charles 
Dickens’* brother and his two children were living 
in Chicago in obscurity and poverty. The story re¬ 
presented the widow as an amiable and interesting 
woman, with two little daughters, bearing her ill-for¬ 
tunes, 00 far as possible; wjih uncomplaining cour¬ 
age 

There was everything in the story, as delated to 
me, to touch one’s sympathies. The sources of my 
information placed the matter * beyond doubts. It 
was received from the neighbors and friends of the 
lady hemelfi I am very slew to give any credence to 
the gossip which always aims its arrows at a shining 
mark; but I must admit that my faith in Charles 
Dickens staggered for a moment. 

Here he was in our midst, drinking the incense of 
a nation’s love and praise, reaping golden harvests 
feomibe audiences who Wig every night breathless 
upon his word* , All toe time perfectly aware that a 
little way off the wife and children of his dead bro¬ 
ther wete.enduriqg privation if not positive suffer¬ 
ing, from which he could! bq easily have delivered 
them. 

Could the author of “Nell” and “Little Dorrit” 
be capable of toe hardness, or parsimony, or craven 
spirit, whichever it might be, that was attributed to 
him? The talk and the indignation grazed warm ; 
one of the ladies just returned from Chicago, related 
a plan which had been concocted by some of the peo¬ 
ple of the great western .city. , 

Dickens had, of course, bqen invited to read there. 
When he came, a proposition should be made to him 
to give toe widow and orphans a benefit night. If 
he refused,—well, there ^ere people in Chicago who 
would take their own way and time of making the 
great author feel their indignation. - So the talk went, 
paiafpl and perplexing enough to those who kqew 
and honored toe pm who had dedicated his splendid 
gifts to toe poor and misused and forgotten of 
humanity. 

Time went on, and Dickens did not go to Chicago. 
The r influenza, which seised him on his arrival, 
forced him to return heme r at jtoe conclusion of hie 
first season amongst na He made, sofar as I knpw, 
no explanation of his relations with* the family off 
his dead brother, but he must have been aware of the 
position in which he was placed before, the public* 
and, with his temperament, somp of the barbed arrows 
of that time must buy® “truck home. 

Dickens, like other great men, did not find it all m. 
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summer holiday’s yachting when he trimmed his 
nils to golden gales of fame and prosperity. 

Timet however, always works fir the truth* After 
awhile the facts came out The widow of Augustus 
Dickens died suddenly in Chicago. A painful mys¬ 
tery hung over her last hours. It was thought that 
her immediate death was occasioned by the Use of 
some powerful narcotic. Shehadbeen ill foraeweral 
days, and it was suggested that in some moment of 
acute pain she had inadvertently swallowed the 
draught which produced* her death. There were 
suspicious .rircumstannea, however, connected with 
her decease, which at least gave some plausibility to 
rumors of suicide on the part of -the unhappy wo¬ 
man. 

Whether the facts were ever cleared up, I do not 
know, for I am writing from memory, as I read the 
story ift the newspapers. But I learned then, ih con¬ 
nection with it, that the brother of Charles Dicker* had 
left a widow raiding in England, a blind and helpless 
madid, who was entirely dependent Jor her support on 
her brother-in-law, and was generously mai n t a ined by 
him 

So in one moment Dickens’s conduct was cleared 
from reproach; nay, it was shown to have been most 
delicate and magnanimous from the first. 

What could the man- do ? Ha might have spoken 
and cleared himself in a moment; but, to do this, he 
must drag up from the grave the dead brother’s sor¬ 
row or shame,' and hold it palpitating before the 
world. He might have to stigmatise the woman who 
in Chicago bore that dead brother's n&m% and was 
the mother of his children, and—dor I know nothing 
of the circumstances beyond the bold fhote—may have 
been led to consider herself his lawful wife.. At all 
events, she was a woman, and ha who was so pitiful 
to the frail and fallen of her sex would be sure to 
spare one whose ciroumstauoss must have appealed 
m strongly to his sympathies. 

Then there were those “ two tittle girls.” “ Hell ” 
and “little Dorrit” again. Could the author of 
these have drawn down one shadow of reproach on 
fese young, Innocent heads ? 

However his heart might have wanned toward 
feat, thaw was the memory ofthe poor blind English 
wife to come between; and a meeting; under the oirw 
Constance*, could only have been most painful to aft 
cammed. 80 ther# was,nothing for Gbfcrlm Dmkens 
mfe but precisely what he did^bear.the xahioppro- 
hsndhm and scandal, from honest and 1 kindly beasts, 
loot tilently and bravely. 

Sim old gods grind slowly. I am not certain 
wfcrthcr Dickens was in his grave or not before the 
frrtw which justified him to the world came to til# 
It mokes tittle di lfa wnoe newt WhnUmm&ry 
Mto difference everything will make to allaf uain 
nfefewhHe. 

Ye* what a terrible shook feme then tie hell' 
fefea mailing downmto timgdden Jana days, filled 
wife Ifemnan and fee tinging of bod a, and ever all 
feelandthey wove flayh%: 4i Theworid’sgreatfltotyv- 
SMhpfedeadP 


After the first great shook was over, I think it was 
a comfort to us all to learn that he went “ through 
the golden gate into the skies” suddenly; that there 
was no long, wearing illness, no midnight watches, 
no slow breaking of the great golden cord, no ago¬ 
nised watching of the wasting of mind and body, 
until all that eager, vital, magnetic life, those untiring 
energies, those splendid spirits, that radiant, throbbing 
humor, that keen, darting; smiting sense of fun which 
immortalised whatever it touched, that generous, 
tender heart were all a wreck. 

Dickens went, as his great brothers in the guild 
had gone a tittle while before—Allton and Prescott, 
Irving and Hawthorne, Macaulay and Thackeray. 
Probably each, had it been left to his own will, 
would have chosen the swift messenger to the slow¬ 
footed. 

But “ the world is full of their voices.” Who can 
think of him as dead who made mankind so much 
better and happier for his living? 

Can “ David Copperfield ” die to this generation or 
those who follow ? The very air is filled with the 
people of his fancies. They come to us in lonely 
hours of the night, in watchings by sick beds, in all 
manner of loneliness and heartaches, and lift these 
bleak, toilsome days into new atmospheres of warmth 
and light* and the hours touched by the enchanter’s 
wand glow out into & new beauty and grace. 

It is the great glory of Charles Dickens that he was 
pre-eminently the author of the poor. Somehow, 
poverty, tags, wretchedness have seemed to gain a 
mw significance and pathos since his genius touched 
them. Behind hard, sad feces and bent forms of 
man and women, under the tatters and dirt which we 
meet every day wandering on the streets and hugging 
the curbstones, we recognise a common* humanity, 
and feel the instipot of kindred, which we did not 
until Diokena came, though before him Shakspearo 
had written and Scott had sung. His quick sym¬ 
pathy for the suffering, his reverence and pity for the 
mea n est mid fewest of his kind, his midnight wan¬ 
derings among the lowest haunts of poverty and vice, 
at he found them in London, his untiring interest in 
all practical .charities, as, for instance, the cheap 
lodgings oft the London poor, seem always to me the 
sorest glory of*the great man passed away. I think 
he would not have had it otherwise. 

In the year’s sunniest month, they laid him “ whoso 
presence was perpetual sunshine ” to his solemn , rest 
at Westminster Abbey. He had fairly earned his 
place there among the world’s great men; but I be¬ 
lieve he weald have eared for less for that than for 
the knowledge thtthe had helped to lift the burdens, 
and make tnttti tis toilsome ways of humanity. 

. Dying in lke summer that he loved, he will still 
make “ summer in a thousand thousand liven’’ 

There a**some lines from “Bret Harte” whifch 
mfert with timt marvellons touch of his, the whole 
scene like a dear mountain lake. You may have 
read them before* bftfr they will never grow old. 
All through theriaa and fall of the numbers it has 

seemed tome I eon 1 hear the winds blow, and lee the 
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black waving of the pines; and, therefore, I close 
this brief sketch with theme 

“ Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below; , 

The dim Sierras far beyond topVUUttg 
Tkeir minarets of mow. * 

“The roaring camp-fire with rude humor painted. 

The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fldhttd 
la the fierce race for wealth. 

“Till one arose and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew. 

And Cards were dropped tram hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew. , 

** And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight foil, 

He read aloud the book wherein the master 
Had writ of * little Nell.* 

44 Perhaps *twas boyish fitncy, for the reader 
Was youngest of them all; 


Bat, as he read, from clustering pine and oedar 
A ailenoe seemed, to foil. 

•The fir t tee s , gathering closer In the shadows. 
Listened in every spray, . 

While the whole camp with Noll on English meadows. 
Wandered and lost their way. 

M And so, in mountain solitudes p’ertajeen. 

As by some spell divine, 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
Worn ou* the gusty .pine. 

“ Lost Is that camp and wasted all its fire, 

And he who wrought that spell; 

Ah, to w ering pine aadatately Kentish spire, 

Te have one tale to tolU 

“Lost Is that camp, but let Ith fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-viaea Ineense all the penalve glory 
That fills the Kentish hillsj 

"And on that grave where English oak and holly. 

And laurel wreaths entwine; 

Dream it not all a too presumptuous folly— 

This spray of Western Pine." 


OUR CLUB. 

BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


hl 


HOW JEANNETTE AND THE PttOFttBOA M B OPfiD 
THE TRUTH. 

HERE was the faintest flicker of scorn about 
Jean Marriott’s expressive mouth as she laid 
down the ultra progressive journal from winch 
she had been reading an article on social and moral 
reform to a select audienOe, consisting of Profesnor 
Engel and the anonymous personage who has the 
honor of reporting the proceedings of the “ Temple¬ 
ton Ethical Club/' the members thereof on this occa¬ 
sion, being* represented by parties gforesaid. 

“I do not notice that glowof entfauriasm in your 
face, Jean, which I marked the other night when you 
burst forth in an ardor of devotion and swariflee*—‘ It 
is truth that we want though we pluck k ffon the 
ruins of all that we once held dear. 9 'Here* are the 
4 ruins' hi prospective. Do you see Truth rising, 
■ptrfc-like, from these desolated shrines, purified from 
all dross jmd corruption, and waiting td'give herself 
afresh to us in the substance and Arina qf the new 
dispensation 7 ” 

And the professor looked with smiling curiosity at 
the earnest-faced woman opposite him, whose usually 
straightforward and unshrinking eyes were 1 averted 
and downcast 

• I do not want to speak, P r ofe ssor Engel, until I 
have had time to digeetthisthing, find to decide in 
my own mind whether it is good or bad,” she said, 
"You know my pronenem to hasty and Impulsive 
judgments.” » ' 

“Recdbse it is your nature to give such, perhaps 
they are your truest ;” returned tkepr ofe teoh '“Pitot 
impresrions are reckoned best. The soul 1 * intuitions 
beforethought and reason maybe yoursafort guide*" 

“ If I might distinguish between intuition and in¬ 
bred prejudice," Jeannette said, “ But I am so much 


fhecreattme of an influence that has had me always 
at a disadvantage, being exerted before I had power 
to resist—‘before I was bom, even—how am I to know 
whether the impulse that moves me is of truth or of 
tradition?—-the monition of the Spirit or the spur of 
supevteittas? Besides, you, with your strong pm 
po s se s sions, would not trust nor respect my intuitions 
if they declared in favor of this matter. You would 
begin at once to reason with me on the fallacy of my 
impressions, eager to convince mtf'that they were not 
to be retted upon. Do you mind how you checked 
me the other evening when you thought I was speak¬ 
ing too freely and too warmly?* 

“BeCause I feared you had not measured your 
ground and might overstate yourself. Because you 
were so wittaghrup 1 by the evils'of one extreme yon 
were in danger of precipitating yourself into fas 
errors 'of the other; And because 1 there were thtoa 
present who would he certain to misconstrue yon, 

! and falsify your po s i t i on in their after attempts to 
define it.* 

“Should that %ave any weight with me?* ques¬ 
tioned Jean, with simplicity. * I am not cautious by 
nature v lf I have Aeonviction I am constrained to 
utter it regardless of consequences. 9 ' 

“It is‘net only* that yon will suffer from miiflndg- 
ment/ 9 said the protestor, “but you imperil the truth 
which* you flidg unguarded info an atmosphere that 
it may be darkened, perverted and divorced from the 
good ths& k the fifewhd soul of It/* 

“Could I so?' demurred Jeannette. “Does not 
(ted ptoteethfc tenth*?" 

«8b carefully that He only commits them tow hf 
metaphor* and symbol* in the dte^flecfetegf fate** 
and* the unfathomed toysterierof spirit Even the 

Christ spoke in parables to the multitude, only whew 
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dfMidtli His chosen revealing the hiddn Hgnifi* 
cmce o£ His wonderful figures and mystical type*.” 

. "Do you know,”Jsannetto complained, “ tf|i» mrmm 
tonsthemost iisMarutahteand me u iwfal thsnginthe 
Ikiritinme 'Oi God, that then AwM be m mm oh 
w—wrtninty and mystery regarding the troth—that 
it dboold be such a vexing Proteus ioiti aUfiuf 
shapes, a chameleon in its changing hues,—that in 
our and pursuit of it, we as often clnteh the shadow 
as the sabstanoe,i^ 4 bat in ear attempts to reason it 
out, we are quite as likely as otherwise to arrive at 
its opposite—that the things which my brother re¬ 
gards as most certain and s a cr ed, to me appears Am* 
ply a snare and a delusion.” 

"My dear Jeannette,” interrupted the psofenor, 
"there is nothing strange or insuutatte in all that, 
unless we choose to make it so. Simple, ea rne st , di¬ 
rect soak, striving to live open, pun, amoere* and 
honest lives, may acceptwithout question thek own 
slear impressions of truth, for they are the chosen to 
wham mil mysteries are revealed, and secret mean¬ 
ings interpreted. It Is the unstable and double- 
minded who oannot discriminate between the true 
md the take, and are led astray by their own evils.” 

" But, Professor Engel, there are troths which ap¬ 
pear so beautiful, pure, translucent, and to which all 
that k good, and grand, and lovely in our .nature® re¬ 
sponds with deep, solemn thrilling fervor,—and yet 
they lead us insensibly, away from all our old land¬ 
marks and we find oanselves in a trackless wildest 
asm, breat h i n g a wild, intoxicating air, dually rig- 
sagging the boundaries between the > right and Urn 
wrongs and fraternising with spirits whose bold, free 
atteraaoes would once hav^seempd to us blasphcm- 
em»” 

And Jeannette took up again the journal she had 
cast aside, and ran her finger significantly over the 
pegs shelled just been reading. 

•."They were Heavenly, truths in die beginning, 
Jean, shi n ing with the still selected splendor of 
divine lore; bu| they have fallen into evil, impure 
Bl ind s, and their light is now the treacherous* phes- 
pkorm c snt gleam that leads, us into the marshes and 
tana of skepticism, and .flashes out suddenly, leaving 
m floundering darkly, and sinking deeply in the mist 
and day of sensualism, that sucks us evermese lower 
and lower until only the inextinguishable divine 
park which holds us alive ia left qnsmothssed in onr 

"Intenet then,” soM Jeen, pointing at the article 
aodar criticism, as at a.pet viper m its cage* ff yeu 
mgmd this ns the wisdom described by the good 
It mm as* earthly, sensual, devilish ? ” 

'Xhaprofemor nodded, " Andyetr~and there's the 
semet danger of it-Hseaee it bask to its pure* unadnl- 
taunted source, before it was darkened, distorted iand 
datikdip thin gross, .malarious atmosphere of tlte 
sonata andit was the wuriam ofangelfelife; and by. 
Vis Isa of that it holds a mysterious power, and everts J 
1 i ra w i fti b l e inflne u re wrerwnnedewnfioainda that 
gttrid not be deceived by unqualified evil; buVpWr 
«Stsfef 4 hifi grain of truth, grasps it, greedy and in¬ 
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disc ri m in ate* with ell the defilements, deformities and 
delations it has gathered in its descent Take, now, 
tar example, this principle of spiritual freedom—of 
individual liberty in matters of conscience and frith 
—nothing cun be in itself more divinely true and 
good—nothing should be held more sacred and in¬ 
violable* It ia not our God-given right alone,, it is 
our most binding duty to fellow the dictates of our 
enl igh ten e d reason, to hold ourselves free from the 
tsammeb of parties and creeds, respecting our own 
convictions, and giving reverent heed thereto. But 
the moment we forget that we are the humble pen- 
aionem of a Supreme Power back of us, that our 
ability to feel, to think, to act, to eqjoy, is in and 
through this infinite inexhaustible Source of life, 
upon which wo draw unconsciously and thanklessly, 
as though it were our own; the moment, indeed, that 
we arrogate the Divine attributes, refusing homage 
to and recognition of a Higher than ourselves, we 
oease to rightly apprehend the true principles of hu¬ 
man freedom, and it becomes a dangerous element of 
evil in our hands, a truth profaned and falsified.” 

"And it is this monstrous thing, you believe, 
which is so warmly advocated and persuasively urged 
by our friends, the reformers, as represented in the 
article just read,” Jeannette said, smiling a little 
dpubtediy, in tbe professor’s earnest face. 

" My dear friend,” he responded, eagerly, "what 
.scat of freedom is that which puts our lower natures 
in the aspeadanl* giving our baser instincts and pas¬ 
sions darkened rein* apd making the gratification of 
the senses the supreme aim and end of life} Is it 
not, indeed, the most oldest slavery that could be 
imagined or endured T* 4 . 

"Yon target,” remarked Jeannette, in a controver¬ 
sial spirit,that our free-echool philosophers do not 
reoognire, anything base or low in our natures, but 
claim tar every instinct and faculty an office neces¬ 
sary, honorable, holy and divine.” 

“ I do pot .target, nor despise that point,” returned 
the professor; " but I maintain that tbe head should 
be carried in the upper air, where the Lord placed 
Us .and whosoever attempts to reverse the order of 
nature, , by putting .the feet in its stead, simply makes 
a spectacle of himself for gods and men, and betrays 
a retrogressive t e n de n cy toward his ancient progeni¬ 
tors—the apes.” 

"You are getting. severe. Let me reed you a 
glowing paragraph cur two from this journal of free- 
thought, to soften a little your asperities,” smiled 
Jeannette. 

" Don’t desecrate and oorrupt the phrase, free- 
thought, by loose associations, Jean. I grant, there 
is a wonderful flash and roll of eloquence in this 
rallying-ory of Liberty, which sets the blood bound¬ 
ing wildly along the .veins, and stirs the soul to pas- 
nionsH unutterable yearnagp liar some vast, indtflns- 
hlegeod, tbet caomrt bu grasped or measured in the 
Bpherqef humbly homely, plodding, everyday duties. 
But, taksryour.biav ftj ahiloasphy with the crash and 
thnndttt of breaking idete sounding through Its fine, 
high, heroic swell of words, sad put it to the test of 
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life, and you will quick crouch through the feir, 
tempting rind to the rotten, false heart of it. Chrry 
out its grand scheme* for the reformation and re¬ 
generation of society, and you establish a rude, law* 
less, disorderly community, where each, in his mad 
scrainbie for his divine personal * rights^ tramples 
reoklessly on the rights of all others. God knows, 
there is need enough of reform in our social, moral and 
religions life as it is, but yonr crasy iconoclast, when he 
has broken our unholy idols, has nothing better to 
give us than the fragments. Your ultra-reformer is 
only a rabid, raving discontent, who, revolting 
against one class of evils, rebounds violently to the 
other extreme, and his last state is worse than his 
first.” 

“ Let us trust then that he may rebound again, and 
in his mad oscillations ho may somewhere shake the 
happy, golden mean,” said Jean, hopefhlly. 

“ As a case in point, look at his position in respect 
to marriage,” went on the professor, acknowledging 
the lady’s remark simply with a bow. " There is no 
question, of course, that there are evils and abuses 
connected with the institution of marriage which cry 
loudly for consideration and reform, but the proposal 
to abolish it altogether for that reason is as absurd 
and insane as would be the proposal to banish the 
sun, because the thick, heavy, impure' atmosphere 
which we exhale obstructs the free passage of the so¬ 
lar rayB, and we do not get our coveted share of the- 
orb’s light and beat. No clear, rational mind can 
fail to perceive that it is not in the relation of mar¬ 
riage, hut in those who rashly enter it that the 
trouble lies, and however sincere and well-disposed 
our reformer may be in his purpose and effort to set 
the ordinance aside, he cannot escape a recognition 
of the fact that the majority of those who ru 4 h to the 
support of his standard do not care a straw for the 
alleged wrongs of the marriage system, but chafing 
under the restraint which it imposes on their roving de¬ 
sires they hope by their clamor of injured innocence, 
and blighted powers, and violated rights to create a 
popular sentiment which will fetter their lusts, level 
the distinctions between virtue and vice, and give to 
their loose, dissolute lives the seal and sanction of the 
law—the rank and dignity of honesty and right And 
yet, so deeply implanted, so i n w r oug ht , indeed, is the 
conjugal principle in the soul, that not one of these 
probably would refuse to yield a more or less willing 
assent to the faith in one true, pure, indissoluble mar¬ 
riage j only declining to believe in the possibility of 
its realisation in this world, and therefore railing at 
the folly of the attempt As well give over the 
effort to live true, orderly lives, because we have 
temptations to evil and some are overcome. It is 
useless to hope for any good in the hereafter, that we 
do not strive reverently to win in the p r es en t I tell 
you, Jeannette, if there had never been butene per¬ 
fect marriage since the world began, it would sanc¬ 
tify the ordinance, counterbalance all failures, and 
justify fresh trials for a million years to came. 1 ’ 

And the professor, his fine fees all aglow with en¬ 
thusiasm, looked at his companion as if he were 1 


minded-then and there to prepoee a practical iHtuUra- 
tion of the feith that was: in him, for the benefit and 
encouragement of the timid and unbelieving. 

But stake moment when the reporter was inwardly 
rqjotcing with-the hope that at last this t oda ett i talk, 
so patiently recorded, was to have a touch of leader 
human interest* There was a sdr and stamping of 
entering feet, and a ripple of laughter in the hall, and 
some of oar good people came bustling in from the 
evening lecture at the oollege rooms. 

“ Why, how’s thiaT” cried Dell Falconer, breezily. 
“ Here’s the professor talking marriage, and Jean¬ 
nette blooming like the rose under his ardent gase.” 

“ How know you what the professor was talking 
d, my keen Falconer V ’ said that gentleman, smiling, 
with undisturbed serenity. 

“ Trust a woman’s sense to discern when love and 
marriage are in the air,” was the quick retort 

“ Her sense of smelling, Dell T f quizzed Jean, with 
the utmost simplicity. 

“ What business have you and the professor to be 
talking leva and marriage, Jeannette?” questioned 
Roy Sherwood, throwing himself languidly into an 
easy-chair. " It might have been excusable in yen 
at sixteen when hearts ate so green and heads so soft 
that they cannot approach without inevitably run¬ 
ning together in what they imagine an indissoluble 
union, bat in your day and generation, you should be 
too wise to be flickering about that tender nonsense 
like moths about a treacherous light.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Jeannette, “ it is just the 
wisdom of oar day and generation that is needed to 
give worth and dignity to such 1 tender nonsense* 
and exalt it to its proper place in our lives, and it ie 
much mors commendable in us to consider the same 
in the ripeness of judgment and experience; than 
when our hearts are greener and our heads are softer. 
However, the merit of the discussion in this ease 
rests with the professor. I have not had opportunity 
to express my opinion in the matter.” 

“ I was just about to offer you that opportunity 
when cur friends came in,” said Professor Engel, 
gravely. “I do not know why their presence should 
be regarded as an interruption. Will you marry me, 
Jeannette? 1 ’ 

The rose bloomed a little brighter in her cheek, 
the clear, straightforward eyes drooped for an instant; 
but she knew—this wise, simple Jeannette—that the 
question had been waiting for her the peat six 
months, and there was no reason why she should meet 
it now with astonishment and trepidation. 80, like a 
brave, sensible woman as she was, she answered 
frankly: 

41 With all my heart;” and put her hand cer- 
dially in the one extended, to seal the compact 

“ To have and to hold, for better, for wone^ for 
richer, for poorer, in slokness and hi health,-to love 
and to cherish,—” recited the ptefemor, with grave 
tendern ess . 

“Till death us do part,*’ responded Jeannette, sol¬ 
emnly. 

A profound silence succeeded, in which the bold 
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wooer reverently pressed to bis lips the hand that he 
held, and bowed his head as though .under the invo¬ 
cation of a blessing. 

Then Dell, who had been standing before the 
grate, arrested in the act of drawing off her gloves by 
this unexpected and aftogether surprising scene, sud¬ 
denly threw op her hands and dropped into* a chair 
with a breathless and horrified exclamation: 

“ Have you got that down V 1 she ashed of the re¬ 
porter, jotting away unnoticed in her quiet corner. 

Jeannette and the professor looked around with a 
little start. 

“ Oh, yes, your folly is on record,” said Roy Sher¬ 
wood, with the ak of an exasperated guardian re¬ 
buking two wayward, foolish and disobedient chil¬ 
dren. “ Can there be anything more heartrending 
than fidsf he added, turning to the reporter with a 
trag ica lly-appalling look. 

That unsocial individual shuffled her notes signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“ Bead them,” said Professor Engel, briefly. 

“Read them I” reiterated Jeannette, in answer to 
an inquiring glance. 

“ Well, I most say, Jeannette, you seem to have 
taken a very tame, inactive part in this discussion,” 
commented Dell, severely, at the close of the read¬ 
ing. “The professor has matters all his own 
way.” 

0 It is always such a good way, yon know,” re¬ 
turned Jean, contentedly. 

“ The foci is, you oughtn’t to have attempted th6 
con s ider ation of such grave, important subjects in 
the absence of your humble servant,” said Roy, In an 
beared tone. “There was a chance for a grand, 
mas t er ly argument, but yon have made a weak, slip¬ 
shod, one-sided, imperfect, inconsequent thing of it. 
And, ohT he added, with a theatrical gesture of 
ho p eles s sorrow and regret, “had I but been here, I 
might have averted this Anal catastrophe!” 

** If you please, good people,” spoke up the scribe, 
who hod come to the end, of her paper, M what is to 
be the heading of this Club report V* \ 

“Why, * How Jeannette and the professor dis¬ 
cussed the truth,’ ” said Dell, droliy. 

* And thereby came to grief,” subjoined Boy, with 
a dale Ail look at the happy faces opposite. 


firms Aimes.—We must use the gentlest man¬ 
ses and softest tones of address; our advice most 
not hQ like a violent storm, bearing down and 
making these to droop whom it is meant to cherish 
and refresh. It mast descend ssjthe dew upon the 
mdar hath, or like melting flakes of snow; the 
aster it folk, the longer it dwells upon and the 
do^er & sinks into the mind. If there are few who 
know the humility to receive advice as they ought, it 
* uffls because there are few who have the diacre* 
Ikm tu convey it in a proper manner. 

A«at»mind is formed by a few great ideas, not 
by M infinity of loose details. 


UNSATISFIED. 

tr m* n. BOOK WILL. 

J UST what it is to me, if I could tell, 

This strong and sweet and bitter eup of. life, 

To him whom I have loved and honored weH 
In all my darkest hours and saddest strife; * 

It would ho rest to lay before his feet, l 

If hut for onoe, the heavy eross I bear, 

And read in his dear eyes a pity sweet 
And royal as his soul is great and rare. 

Why is the life I did not ask so sad f 
And why so sweet, when all its joy must fade f 
In this lone, starlit dusk, I would be glad 
If I oould reach beyond the ohilltng shade, 

And touch his vesture as he walks serene 
. On heights my tearfal eyes have dimly seen! 

This I know rarely, if I now must choose, 

I would not blot from life its hours of pain, 

If all Its past I too must yield and lose, 

Though the slow days were often dark and vain. 
If I have read him truly—strong of mind, 

- Lofty of sonl, and innooent of heart. 

From mine, found worthy once so close to bind, 

He eannot tv a narrower spirit part 
Then let me rise to nobler aims and thought, 

Rich by my losses, gladder for my tears, 

And weave the tangled threads the past has brought, 
To robes of beauty for the coming years; 

Till iu my life's pure shining all may so# 

'Tis happiness to love him werthily. 


WHEN SUMMER COMES. 

IT C1THSBIH1 K1X US TO X FILBJB. 

W HEN comes the golden, golden Summer, 
And daisies blow, and daisies blow. 
When all the woods are verdure-dad. 

And warblers sing with trillings glad. 

And by the brooks tho blossoms grow. 

Oh! we will roam the live-long day 
O'er hills and meadow-lands away— 

From dawn of day, tin day is done, 

Will sing till song shall reach the ran! 

Well pluck the berries, ripe and red. 

That gleam among their dewy leaves; 

Well taste the plum of purple hue; 

Well roam the fields of barley through, 

And nestle ’neath the shining sheaves. 

See swathes of golden fall about, 

And list the merry reapers shout— 

And as tho gleaming sickles swing, 

A song of Summer years well ting 1 

Oh, meadows, watting for our feet! 

Oh, flowers, that blossom for our sight! 

Ob, glossy-cheeked fruits, that glow 
Through foliage where the sephyrs blow! 

Oh, mem, of most refulgent light! 

Time’s doming, coming, ooming, 

When ’ntoog all beauties gladly roaming, 

Well rest 'neath forests' shadowing leaves, 

Or listless Us among the sheaves! 
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1 WORKING AND RESTING. 

BY SABAH HART. 


“ TOHN, I wish you would call St Mrs. Flinn’s on 
I yOur way to town and ask her to come next 

- * week and help me clean house. It’s getting 
pretty late, hnd I don’t like to put it off so long.” 

The man took a step or two forward, then turned 
toward the tall, spare, hollow-eyed woman, who was 
his wife, and answered; “Is it really neoeasaiy, 
Susan r 

A gl^noe around the room was her answer. 

“ Let it go this fill,” said the man. “ I’m sure it 
don’t look very bad.” 

“Oh, John I The house is dreadful dirty. Look 
at the walls and windows.” ’ 

“ Pooh! I see dirtier ones every day.” Then, as 
if another thought had struck him, he said: “Couldn’t 
yon do a part fhifc week and a part next?” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps so.” 

The answer came In discouraged tones, and the 
churning was continued in nervous, spasmodic jerks. 

The man saw her discouraged look, and said, as he 
went out: “ Well, if you mast, I reckon J. can let her 
know.” 

“ I don’t see how it is,” said he, sotiloquudng, as 
he trotted his hone at a slow rate along the Winding 
prairie road. “ I can’t see how it is that Busan thinks 
she most hire so much done. Looks like she ought 
to be able to do all she has to do. Now in harvest 
time it comes a little hard for her. I hire three or 
four men then, that makes more cooking, but then 
I’ve heard wimmen say they’d as soon cook for six as 
two. Now, there’s my mother; she used to obok for 
eight or ten men in harvest time and had seven 
children to do for. We’ve only four youngsters and 
don’t milk half as many cows as father used to. But 
I reckon the wimmen them days were made of better 
•tuff than now-a-days. Git up, Dobbin. I’ve hired 
a heap o’ work done fur Susan this year. She had 
help when we killed, and then she was sick and 'Nerv 
Gilman come and stayed two weeks, and I had to give 
her five dollars and her hoard. I couldn’t very well 
afford it, either, for my mowing-machine must be 
paid for this fall and I want to buy some more stock, 
too, this fall, and I must have a corn-planter next 
spring. But here, if I haven’t passed Mrs. Flinn’s 
and didn’t stop. Git up, Dobbin.” 

What was the hollow-eyed, tired-looking woman 
thinking of all this timef Thinking of! She had 
no time to think of anything but work. The churn¬ 
ing was not done, the breakfast dishes were unwashed, 
the milk was not Rkimmed, the week’s ironing stared 
her in the fece and last, but not least, was the little 
one tugging at her skirts, begging for nourishment. 
But it does not cry, so she keep? on at the churning 
until the little one’s patience is exhausted and its 
screams are heard above the slash, dash, slash of the 
churn. The mother can no longer resist—-baby must 
be cared for though ail else go untouched* 


She was naturally a tidy woman, and as she. looked 
around upon the untidy house she grew nervous 
almost to despair and the team fell fast upon the 
baby face at her breast. 

Oh, how welcome are these silent visitors when the 
heart is overburdened with either grief or trial! 
They seem to be the rivers that wash our hearts from 
selfishness. 

Mrs. Wilton wept long and bitterly; but when the 
tears were wiped away so also was her burden of toil 
and care, and tenderly kissing her sleeping babe she 
laid him in his crib and went about her work cheer¬ 
fully, if not contented. She possessed a cheerful dis¬ 
position naturally, but she was not a stranger to thoee 
hopes and aspirations that oome to most of us to 
cheer our discontent She loved beautiful things. 
She loved nature, and longed for a stroll over, the 
prairie that lay broad and bright around her. But 
she found very little encouragement for luxuries, even 
the luxury of a ramble out of doors. 

Her husband was a sordid, money-loving, money¬ 
getting man, who saw no use for anything that there 
was no money in. He knew all the ways and means 
of money getting and money keeping, He had taken 
his wife from a loving home in an Eastern State and 
made for himself a home on the prairies of the West 
He was deemed a very shrewd man by the neighbors 
around. He knew when to buy stock and when to 
sell. He knew when a piece of land was worth buy¬ 
ing or selling and was always getting some “ good 
chance.” His wife had long ago found out that 
money was his idol, and everything must be sacri¬ 
ficed to it—even herself she sometimes thought 
when, with aching head and tired feet she had sought 
her pillow. Thus the years had gone by until few 
would recognize in the hollow-eyed, sunken-cheeked, 
prematurely-old woman, the fresh, rosy girl John 
Wilton had brought there eight years before. 

Mrs. Wilton did not ask her husband if he had 
stopped at Mrs, Flinn’s; she supposed of oourse that 
he had; and the following weA she watched every 
day for her expected help. Watched but not waited, 
but as the hours went by she began the task and kept 
at it until all was done. 

Mr. Wilton pretended not to see all this. He kept 
aloof as much as possible so as to avoid any explana¬ 
tion he might be called upon to make; but when 
alone by himself, he paid; “ Well, Susan is getting 
along nicely, after ail. She’ll have the house shinin’ 
agin Saturday night, and then I'll just give her the 
money Fd had to pay Mrs. Flinn. It’ll go toward 
buyin’ the winter things for the family,” and he gave 
the well-filled pocketbook a loving squeeze. 

Saturday night found the house all shining, as Mr, 
Wilton had prophesied, but Mrs. Wilton looked 
more tired and worn than ever. It had been a hard 
week for her, and even the clea n house was hardly a 
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recompense. Rut Mr. Wilton felt satisfied. Strange 
that he coaid not perceive the odor of the essence of 
life in the shining windows and whitened walls; bat 
he only said, as he glanced about him: 

“The house-cleaning is over, eh? Well, here's 
five dollars to pay your woman with,” and he chuck¬ 
led to himself for he well knew some of it would 
come back to him in the shape of socks and under¬ 
shirts. 

“ I wouldn't, for four times that much, feel so worn 
out as I do to-night,” sighed Mrs. Wilton to herself, 
as she thanked him, and stowed the pittance away 
for future use. 

The weeks wore on toward winter, and Mrs. Wilton 
sighed heavily as she thought of the garments, large 
and small, to be bought and made. First, John must 
be fitted up; then the four little ones, and lastly, her¬ 
self Her own share would be slim, she thought, but 
then she had not much out-door work to do, and she 
could -et along with less. But, oh! she did long so 
much for a new merino dress, with bright, warm 
tints, or a pair of gloves, or a collar and a bit of rib¬ 
bon for her neck. But these were, not to be thought 
of Nothing but bare necessities could be hers, for 
John had been buying stock, and had paid for bis 
mowing-machine, and met a note or two, and he felt 
“ quite poor,” he said. 

Poor woman! She had not had a nice dress since 
her marriage. Then she had a good supply—but 
things will wear out, and most of these were now do¬ 
ing duty as childrens' clothes or skirts for heroelf, 
and her best dress now was a cheap delaine. She 
fighed just a little, half-smothered sigh, as she thought 
of all this on the day she went to lay out her money. 
It did not take her long to dispose of the small 
amount for she had laid awake nights, pondering 
how to make one dollar do the doty of two, and the 
problem was worked out with the utmost precision. 

Now that the goods were purchased, the next trou¬ 
ble was how to get them made soon enough. She had 
been obliged to put off purchasing for want of means, 
and now she could not tell which was most needed. 

“ If I only could get some one to help me for a 
waek,I could soon see my way clear,” said Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton to her husband one evening, as she sat stitching 
on the little garments; “or better still, had I a sew¬ 
ing-machine,'' she ventured to say. 

Mr. Wilton knocked the ashes off his segar, and 
said: “I don’t see how it is, Susan, that you're 
always complaining of having so much to do, and 
vanring help all the time. Why, there's mother, she 
never used to think of hiring any work done. She 
wmd to make everything for eight of us, and weave 
all the doth besides.” 

Mis. Wilton did not answer, her heart was too foil. 

“Kow-o-days, the wimmen want so much help to 
get rid of work,” continued Mr. Wilton. “ I’d like 
to git a eewin'-machine, but it’s out of the question 
■ow, there’s so much to be got.” 

Mm. Wilton thought of the mower and the eorn- 
phitar, bat she said nothing; she felt a little pang 
foot through her heart, then it sank back again as a 
m. xu-14. 


heavy load. She did not go to bed that night until 
long after her husband was sleeping soundly. She had 
worked hard all day, and sleep would be a welcome 
guest, but the little garment was much needed, and 
she must sit up and make it Oh, how her tired eyes 
ached, but not worse than the poor, hungry heart 
ached for sympathy and comfort. She thought of 
her money-loving husband, and wished he might be¬ 
come more thoughtful of her comfort “ If it were 
not for my children,” she cried to. herself “ I could 
see very little to live for.” Then the thought of her 
little ones, motherless, sent the fresh tears to her eyes, 
but gave a sudden impulse to her tired fingers, and 
she stitched away for another hour and saw the gar¬ 
ment completed, and neatly folding it away, she 
sought her much-needed rest 

Sabbath morning Mr. Wilton put on a warm, new 
undershirt, and saw his little ones looking fresh and 
sweet in their new garments; but he saw not that the 
fingers which had so patiently wrought out these 
changes were that morning scarcely strong enough to 
fasten the garments of the little ones about their 
chubby little forms. 

Spring came, bright and joyous as ever, dotting the 
prairies with flowers and filling upland and valley 
with floods of melody. Mrs. Wilton had been grow¬ 
ing thinner and paler all winter, and was now scarcely 
able to be about the house. The doctor had recom¬ 
mended rest—but how could she rest with so much 
lying undone about her? 

M If I could only go away for awhile,” she said, one 
morning, when she was feeling weaker than usual. 
“ If I could only go home to mother for a visit, I 
know she could nurse me up all right again,” and the 
pale lips quivered visibly. 

“ I wish you could, Fm sure,” replied her husband. 
“ But, Susan, I don’t see how I can afford it. I might 
sell some of my stock, but prices are so low now, it 
wouldn’t pay at all. I cpuldn’t get much more for 
them calves than I give for 'em last foil, after keeping 
’em all winter. And buying my corn-planter, about 
took all my cash.” 

Mrs. Wilton did not reply. Indeed, I doubt very 
much if she heard his remarks at all, for she was 
dreaming of the old homestead, with its wide gables 
and large, comfortable rooms—of the stately maples, 
that she knew were now putting out theiryoung blos¬ 
soms from their condelabra-shaped limbs—of the 
sloping meadow, with its violet-covered hillsides—of 
the robin's nest in the cherry-tree; and, above all, of 
the sweet, old face that loomed up through all, and 
with outstretched arms yearned to embmee* her tired 
birdling in the home-nest 

John Wiltoo glanced at her as he went out of the 
door, and mistook the flush of anticipated joy for the 
bloom of health, and went off saying: “ I guess she’ll 
get better as the days get warmer. I will try to hire 
somebody for her this Bummer.” 

“ I can do nothing for her,” said 1 >. Graves, to 
Mr. Wilton, who had followed him out of Mrs* Wil¬ 
ton's rick-chamber. 
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“Nothing for her? My God, doctor! You don’t 
mean she is past all help I” and John Wilton’s heart 
seemed to stand still for a moment*. 

“ I did not say she was past help,” replied the doc¬ 
tor. “ The truth is, Mr. Wilton, your wife is worked 
down; and unless she has rest and plenty of it, she 
will die. And, I may as well say, she will never get 
rest here. She must go. away where she will have 
no care of house or family or she will die. You may 
find another wife, blit your children will never find 
{mother mother.” So saying, the good doctor drove 
away. 

The door was partly open, and Mrs. Wilton had 
heard, in her sick chamber, the doctor’s words, and 
her heart gave a great leap; which, undoubtedly, 
would have created alarm for her had the doctor 
known it. 

Oh, if she could only go home! Home to the old 
homestead—home to mother and rest, rest , rest Oh, 
how long it had seemed since she realized the lull 
meaning of that word. Even while she lay there 
she seemed to hear her mother's voice, and feel her 
soft hand caressing her. But the next moment came 
the realizing sense of the impossibility of such hap- 
pinesB. How could she go with the children, now 
that 6he was so weak ; and how could she go without 
them? And how could she be sj>ared to go, and, 
lastly, how could John afford to let her go? All 
hope seemed lost when she looked the matter straight 
in the face, and she turned her white face to the wall 
and shut her eves as if to keep back the tears which 
she felt were coming. 

Meantime, John Wilton was thoroughly aroused. 
He stood for a long time just where the doctor had 
left him. After a time, ho started up as if seized by 
a new impulse and went into the house, to his wife’s 
sick room. Mrs. Wilton was lying very still, with 
her face turned from him. He went softly up to her 
bedside, to see if she wa^ sleeping. A ray of sun¬ 
light, coming through the torn window-shade, re¬ 
vealed a tear, trembling beneath the half-closed lids, 
and John Wilton turned away with a sigh, so deep, 
that his wife turned feebly on her pillow, and without 
opening her eyes, asked: 

** What is it, John ? What is wrong T 9 

“ I am wrong, Susie, dear 1” 

It had been many a day since Mrs. Wilton had 
heard him call her Susie, and it was no wonder that 
she opened her eyes wide in astonishment. 

He was at her bedside now, trembling like a con¬ 
vict. 

“ Do you hate me, Susie ?*’ 

“ John, what a question! You know better P’ 

“ You are an angel, or you would hate me. Here 
I have been killing you by inches for years, and 
never thought, until to-day, that you might bo mor¬ 
tal. The doctor has been telling me that—that-—” 

“ I heard it all, John,” said Mrs. Wilton, the tears 
trickling slowly down her wan cheeks. 

“ Did you ? Well, Snrie, it shall be as he said. 
You shall have rest. You shall go home to mother, 
and stay a year, if need be.” 


“ But how can you spare me, John ?” 

“ How could I spare you forever f ’ whispered her 
husband. 

“ But, John, how can you afibrd it?” 

“Well enough. But we must not talk about it 
now; you are too weak to be excited about anything. 
You are to get well as fast as you can, and in two 
weeks we will all be off to mother’s.” 

Mr. Wilton proved a true prophet, for in two 
weeks’ time Mrs. Wilton was far enough recovered to 
begin the journey. How far the prospect of that 
journey went toward making her able to undertake 
it, we will not say. 

Mr. Wilton accompanied his wife. It was too 
much for her to undertake to go alone with the chil¬ 
dren, the doctor said, and Mr. Wilton was very obe¬ 
dient, cheerfully acquiescing in every suggestion and 
even suggesting things for her comfort, that he once 
would have thought unnecessary expenditure. But 
Mr. Wilton was not minding the expense now. He 
had sold his young stock for much less than he paid 
for them, that his wife might be nursed back to life 
and health. And he could but rejoice at the sacri¬ 
fice when he saw her eyes grow bright and her step 
elastic. 

“ Stay as long as you please,” was his parting mee- 
| sage to his wife, as he bade her adieu at the door of 
the homestead. 

Six months Susan Wilton stayed in the home nest. 
Oh, what a joyous, thorough rest was that 1 It seem¬ 
ed so good to wander about the old plaoe again, al¬ 
most as free from care, as in her girlhood days, now 
gathering the flowers from the hillsides, or bathing 
her tired feet in the meadow brook, or sitting beneath 
the shadows of the stately maples, twining their 
leaves into garlands, hunting hens’ nests with the 
children, and enjoying all their games with a relish 
she never dreamed she could feel again. And what 
a joy to sit for hours at the feet of her who first 
guided her own faltering steps. The poor worn-out 
woman drank in every moment of joy as though she 
knew the cup would not always be so full. 

But with returning health came a strong desire to 
return home and to its duties and cares once mere. 
So, one morning in early winter, she left her good¬ 
byes among the hills of her old home, and went back 
to life’s every-day duties with a glad and thankful 
heart But the old life with its ceaseless round of 
work and “toil without recompense” was over. 
There were to be no more yearnings for sympathy, 
no more words of disapprobation, no more of the 
“penny wise and pound foolish” economy. Hus¬ 
band and wife share alike in comforts, and the old, 
hard life was buried. 


“ It is your everyday experiences which cultivate 
you,—the little silent workings within and ; without, 

— slower, perhaps, than the uprisal of tibe coral 
island, but just as sure. It may take years to brings | 
you above the surface; but every shell that yaa throw j 
off raises you so much higher.” I 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

f BOM “TBI LITTLB SANCTUARY,” 

BT ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 

r [BRB is little need to say, for those who are in prao- 
tical busy life know fall well how many its difficulties 
sre, its complexities, its uncertainties, and how great the 
darkness is whieh sometimes gathers over the aspect of 
affairs. No sphere or department of human life is ex¬ 
empted. In every family of any sise difficulties occur, 
greater or less, in the course of years. In some instances 
Tory great difficulties, which give to the heads of the 
family, as to the moat responsible members of it, the 
deepest solicitude. What to do for the welfare of each, 
and of alL When to be firm, when to be lenient. Row 
to maintain the Christian family law and order when you 
have many varieties of disposition, and, necessarily, a 
good deal of thoughtlessness in the young creatures, and 
in some even selfishness and obstinacy. How to set each 
as well out in life as the circumstances permit, injured as 
little as possible in any respect, freighted as much as 
possible with precious memories which it will be pleasant 
for them on days, now distant, to recall. Do you think 
this whole family discipline and history can be gone 
through in any worthy manner without ooming at times 
" under the cloud/' without passing at times, as it were, 
"through the sea?” Nor oan the darkness be dispelled 
by any set of rules. No two families are alike ; no two 
mts of circumstances. What may be quite wise to do in 
one ease would be foolish in another. What would in one 
ease be very successful, in another would quite fail. There 
is a book bearing the title of “ A short and easy Method 
with the Deists.” There is no short and easy method with 
the children, or with the household. There is only the 
method of constant watchfulness, constant care, constant 
denial of self, constant endeavor to do all possible good— 
in one word, the maintenance in everything of the great 
lav of Christian uprightness, administered, of course, in 
th« spirit of the Christian lcve, in the belief that light, as 
it is needed, will arise. 

And the light does arise. See, the family is reared. 
One by one they grow np, and pass out and away. And 
the jar, and the anguish, and the shadow are forgotten 
nimfa, or leave only legacies of tenderness and wisdom 
And this is the process through which you and 
are passing. And the whole scene will be over 
men, and then you will be sorry if you have to look hack 
sad. see that you fainted, and in some measure lost your 
s pp ec ta nity. 

Ia business, too, the question often is—what to do? 
Tb m a ke the movement, or to abstain. To aocept or re¬ 
ject that offer. To write by this day's post, or wait until 
ts Borrow. To trust that man, or to keep dear of him. 
Ta borrow money and extend for profit, or to be content 
wUb leas and be more safe. To take a partner, or wait 
Jbr a mu. No end of questions of this kind oome up for 
iBffacative settlement. Experience cannot settle them. 
Xhb itvieq of others cannot settle them; for, indeed, 
are sometimes about equally divided in opinion, 
eannot settle them; and yet these difficulties 
to Christian men who preserve their upright- 
aad go industriously and steadily on their way. 


They use their best judgment They choose what seems 
the wisest course. “ In all their ways they acknowledge 
Him, and He directs their path.** 

Nor is it any way different in the highest things of all. 
Religion in its organised forms in this world, and in its 
practical operations, is not exempted from the ordiuary 
laws and vicissitudes of human life. Societies and Chris¬ 
tian churches have their times of darkness, their trials, 
their disappointments. They fall upon the best methods 
they ean think of to extend their cause—the very truth 
of God—among men. And you would think that God is 
almost bound by the terms of His own oovenant to lift an 
endeavor like that quite above the ordinary plane of 
things, and into a realm of visible clearness and oer- 
tainty. But, no. In a sense it is true that “ all things 
happen alike to all.” Religious people must not suppose 
that, because they are banded together in the name of 
Christ, and because they resolve on doing this or that 
from love and loyalty to Him, therefore that thing most 
be furthered, and must, at once, and visibly, suooeed. 
This is true—that all faithful work, in one form or other, 
will suooeed. But in order to the ultimate prosperity, 
successive disappointments may be necessary, and the 
ultimate prosperity, when it oomes, may assume other 
forms than those which were anticipated and wrought 
for. God is in earnest, and never lets His Providenoe 
linger. But, also, God has time enough, and He takes it. 
He takes it, and teaches His people to take it; to take 
not “ their time,” whioh is indolent unfaithfulness, but 
His time. He educates by trial, by delay, by defeat Nor 
should all this introduce the least inoertitude unto the 
purpose or plan or habit of our action. Our duty is left 
exactly as it was. We must still keep to our design, if it 
still seoms right We must go along the line that seewie 
the line of duty. It is bo us, meantime, what it seems. 
Does the purpose seem true and noble? Then nobly 
suffer for it, and patiently wait to see what good thing 
God will bring out of it, for empty and dark eternally it 
eannot be. “ Light is sown for the righteous,” but, like 
all living seed, it takes a while to spring. The days of 
sorrow are sometimes chill and dark. The bright harvest 
days will make amends for all. 

From all these illustrations we have the one lesson still * 
arising, that the only thing about whieh we need be 
heartily anxious is righteousness—soul-sincerity—a simple 
and pure honesty of the heart. This is the one thing whieh 
Christ died to reoover us to, and reproduoe in us, whioh 
the whole Gospel will help us to attain, whieh all the laws 
and revelations of God sanction and defend, and which 
will, at length, fully satisfy all who “ hunger and thirst ” 
after it Having it all matters; whether of faith, of ex¬ 
perience, or of praotioe, will go rightly in the main. 
Darkness will fall now and again, but the light will arise 
out of it God, the Director of all onward steps, the 
Guide of all pilgrim people, will lead us along the path 
of the just that “ shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” _ 


Rabia, a devout Arab woman, being asked in her last 
illness bow she endured the extremity of her sufferings, 
answered, M They who look open God's face do not feel 
His hand." 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 

T the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new, business men usually take an aoeount of stock 
and square their books to see how muoh they hare lost or 
gained. If their books hare been properly kept, they 
can ascertain their losses or gains to the ralue of a cent. 
But the most precious ralues oannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. One man may hare gained more that 
is ef real ralue by losing his money, than another has by 
making the largest gains. There is an invisible account 
running through day-book and ledger, parallel with the 
visible one, which often varies widely from it, and which 
is of much more importance. The profit or loss of each 
transaction is estimated by different standards. In some 


transactions the natural book may show that there was a 
great gain. But if it was made at the expense of truth, 
integrity and oharity, the inner book will show a great 
loss in the most preoious treasures of life. On the con¬ 
trary, the ledger may show a loss; but if temptation was 
resisted, and the principles of oharity in business were 
adhered to, thexa was a spiritual gain. The man himself 
.grew richer, and his means of happiness were increased. 
Thus, some may be growing really rich every day, while 
they seem to be growing poorer; on the other hand, men 
may add millions to their estate, and be advancing into 
spiritual bankruptcy, by every dollar they make.—if. J. 
Mftnger, 
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PARENTAL DUTY. 

FROM “THOUGHTS IN MT GARDEN,” 

BY HART «. WARE. 

HAVE said that parental government should at first 
be entirely arbitrary. How long it should continue 
so must depond upon the rapidity with which the mental 
powers of the child unfold themselves. If you attempt to 
reason with a child, in order to conrinoe his understand¬ 
ing of the difference between right and wrong, before ho 
is old enough to appreciate what you say, you will con¬ 
fuse and worry him if he is of a mild disposition, and you 
will confuse and irritate him if he is oombative. In 
neither case hare you made obedience easier to him or 
oontrol easier to yourself. You must judge of the use of 
your reasoning by the effeot it produces, and not be im¬ 
patient to soe your child a man in comprehension, while 
he is soaroely more than an infant in years. Very early 
development of oonscienoe or reason in a child is almost 
always the result of a diseased brain, and should never 
be sought for nor encouragod. The memoirs of pious 
little children, so often found in juvenile libraries, would 
be far more appropriate in the library of the medieal 
student; for they illustrate a peculiar form of disease, and 
not a healthy growth. 

If your child at seven years of age is affectionate and 
obedient, you should be oontent with him, though he does 
not accurately reason about right and wrong. Affeotion 
and obedienoe will go hand in hand with the ohild, ft the 
power you have exercised over him has been truly pa¬ 
rental. If you find him fearful toward you, seeking to 
avoid you in his pursuits, and silent and constrained in 
your presence, you have made a mistake somewhere. 
You have exercised too much power or too little affeotion, 
or you have not sympatised enough in his pursuits and 
pleasures; or perhaps you have laughed at him, which, 
to a sensitive child, is of* all hard things the hardest to 
bear. You may be content with your ohild if he is simply 
obedient, but do not be oontent with yourself unless he is 
affectionate also. If he loves you as a companion in his 
walks, and his talks, and his sports, and yet is obedient 
to you when you do not indulge him in his wishes, then 
it is well with the child and with you also. 

Different ohildren require very different modes of train¬ 
ing. In the vegetable world, not only do different species 
of plants require different modes of treatment, but even 
different varieties of the same species. What will be 
entirely favorable to one kind of apple or pear, will be 


| entirely destructive to another. So with children in the 
same family; one needs to be encouraged, and another te 
be restrained; one needs protection, while another is as 
well or better without it; some are discouraged by oppo¬ 
sition, while to others it is exoiting; and so on with end¬ 
less variety. To do justice to a family of ohildren, much 
thought must be given to their peculiarities. The father 
and mother must not feel that when they have provided 
for the materia] wants of the children, and sent them to 
sohool, they have done what is most important Careful 
and troubled about tbe many things that constitute the 
oomfort of life they may have been, but there is one thing 
absolutely needful ,* and if they would choose the better 
part they must not exhaust all their strength and thought 
in providing for that which belongs only to this world. 

Children are not gifts to be held as your personal 
property, and to do with as you please. You hold them 
simply in trust from the Lord; and you will have presently 
to account to Him for the care you have taken of them. 

He is saying to you in His Holy Word now, just as 
authoritatively as He said to the disciples when He walked 
openly in Judea: “Suffer little ohildren to come unto 
Me.” Are you leading thorn to Him, or arc yqu shutting 
them out from Him ? You are doing one of these things, 
fer no parental influence is negative. 

If the father of a family looks upon making money as 
the paramount duty of his lifo, and the mother puts keep¬ 
ing the house and clothing the ohildren above all other 
duties, the lives of both are perpetually forbidding the 
little children to oome near the Lord. Most persons are 
obliged to spend their days in work for the support and 
comfort of the body, and industry is one of the greatest 
virtues; but this does not make it needful that the min A 
should be absorbed in work to the exclusion of everything 
else. Snoh a life is slavery of the basest kind, because* 
self-assumed; and the more wealth that is accumulated, 
by such labor, the more degrading becomes the bondage^ 

Some of the finest examples of parental education I 
have ever seen have been among persons who were cona— 
polled by poverty to lives of constant labor; and no olamm 
of human beings afford examples more numerous or mocm 
reprehensible of parental neglect, than those whoan 
wealth places them beyond the necessity of effort 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the ideas I wish to prw. 
sent by examples. There was onoe a family in the cirodfe 
of my acquaintance containing many ohildren, the fatia^K* 
and mother of whom, beginning in narrow oircumst&nom^*, 
had arrived at a somewhat advanced age, their ohildr^^ 
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grown «p around them, and proportj enough laid by for 
on euy independence. Both parents had been inde- 
fotigoblj industrious, the one in his calling, the other in 
bar household; but their industry had limited itself, 
aiinott entirely, to life in its relations with this world. 
The mother had begun life with religious impressions 
sad feelings, but the eares of this world overcame them, 
sod choked them up. The ohildren grew up indifferent, 
to spiritual things, and with passions uncontrolled by 
principle. I was more than once present in this family 
when the most painful exhibitions were made of ill-tem¬ 
per sad irreverence; but on one suoh occasion the mother 
tuned to me, with tears in her eyes, and said: “I have 
lived a life of toil and care for my family, and I felt at 
the time that I was doing as I ought; but now, in my old 
age, my children prove to me that I have been unfaithful 
to my highest duty.” What a conviction to carry to one's 
grave! Never, in the whole course of my life, have I 
seen physical poverty or suffering that seemed to me so 
pitiful as the spiritual destitution and grief of that mother. 

Another example will ever remain gTeen In my memory, 
of the mother of a large family of young ohildren, left a 
widow, and entirely destitute. She was a woman of pro¬ 
found religious principle, and she tool up her cross and 
bore it steadfastly. Her children saw that she governed 
herself and them from the highest and purest motives, 
sad they followed as she led the way. A life of patient 
indistry still left her time to inoulcate wise principles in 
the hearts of her children, and they remained faithful to 
thesi. No black sheep marred the beauty of her fold. 
She fed the lambs intrusted to her care, remembering that 
tiny belonged to the Lord; and the best sneoess has 
stteaded them thus far through life. 

Sach examples are not rare or peculiar. They are types 
of the two great elasses into which humanity is divided. 
The one sees this world only, and lives only for the favors 
«nd rewards that this world can give. The other is ever 
looking through and beyond the things of this world, and 
vtleing them as leading to something higher, something 
eternaL I do not mean to say that one class is entirely 
voridlj-minded, and the other entirely heavenly-minded; 
f°r absolute perfection or depravity does not belong to 
thi< world. What I mean Is, that in every human being 
toft is a central and supreme love that dominates ever 

the other affections, giving them an upward or a down¬ 
ward tendency, aooording as it aspires to Heaven or clings 
to this world. In the social relations of life the character 
•f this central love is not usually distinctly shown; but 
fe ths freedom of home it appears much more clearly, and 
* acts upon the impressible minds of children with very 
fRti power. Every tin^e a child peroeives that Its parents 
de things to please soelety, or refrain from doing things 
fengh fear of society, he takes a lesson from them in 
worldly servility; and every time he perceives that they 
ds things because they are right, or abstain from doing 
&fags because they are wrong, ho takes a lesson in 
C M t Msn freedom. 

& Is no uncommon thing for a child to bo more severely 
■tidal or punished for offending against manners than 
Vhrt morals. The parent is mortified and angry at the 
n timem or awkwardness of a ehild, bnt only moderately 
*ny If he lies. The ehild soon learns to look npon rude- 
■■ as a greater offence than lying, and acts accordingly, 
b r»y Bttle children lying is sometimes even laughed at 
■ttiqt very frinny, or ns showing great brightness. As 
grows older, and becomes confirmed In the 
the parents begin to wonder at his depravity, and 


finally set it down as a general rule that all children are 
liars. Lying is no doubt a fearfully oommon vice; but 
so far ns my observation has gone, it is much more com¬ 
mon with grown people than with ohildren. The differ¬ 
ence between the true and the false is cue of the earliest 
distinctions a child can appreciate, and the parent cannot 
be too carefal in teaching him to speak the truth, both by 
example and precept. If a child finds that his parents 
are faithful in keeping their promises to him, and that 
they never deeeive him in any way, he will respect the 
truth in them; and if he secs that falsehood always 
grieves and troubles them, he will be sure to avoid it. 
He should he taught that it is a sin against God to tell a 
lie, and therefore an act to be very sorry for. If parents 
are angry or violent toward a ehild, they destroy their 
moral power over him, and he looks upon what he has 
done as merely an offence against them. If they are im¬ 
pressed with a true feeling of reverence for God's law, 
they wm not be angry when their child offends against 
it, but sorry; and their sorrow will awaken a true feeling 
of penitence in the child, which will make him strive to 
abstain from a repetition of his offence, with far more 
earnestness than could have been Induced by any degree 
of anger or severity. Violenoe in the parent wakens only 
fear toward the parent, while it is fear of the vin that can 
alone regenerate the child's heart. Fear toward the 
parent will lead him to hide his wrong doings; but fear 
toward sin will lead him to put it away. He cannot be 
too early taught to feel the nearness of his Heavenly 
Father, and the impossibility of hiding anything from 
Him. Parents most, however, beware that their own 
lives show that they feel all that they teach; for if chil¬ 
dren find a nicer morality is expected from them than 
their parents practise in their own persons, they will soon 
see through and despise the hypocrisy. If you would 
make your ohild reverent, and obedient, and truthful, you 
must make your own lifo the exemplification of your 
teachings. You have no right to expect your child to be 
better than yourself; but if he should be—for a child 
much oflener rises above his education than sinks below 
it—you must remomber that his respect for you must 
diminish in proportion as his virtue increases. 


THE MISERIES OF SELF-IMPORTANCE. 


T HERE is no surer way to make ourselves misei'able 
than to think of ourselves more highly than we onght 
to think. It isolates us from all about us. It cuts us off 


alike from human sympathy and divine assistance. It 
makes us very Ishmaels, with our hands against every 
man and every man's hands apparently against us. It 
gives a jaundiced hne to the behavior of those who, so far 
from meaning to do evil to us, have our best interests at 
heart, and love us with self-sacrificing affection. The 
man who has a wound about him, no matter where it may 
be, feels it to be always in his way. Let him do what be 
will, or go where he may, he eannot move himself but he 
is oonsoious of its pain. In like manner he who has this 
feeling of self-importance Is oontinnally smarting. Some¬ 
body has always been slighting him. He is constantly 
complaining of having been insulted, and when honor is 
given to another he feels nothing but that he has been over¬ 
looked. Thus be shuts himself out from every festival, 
and mopes most of all when others are merry. May God 
deliver ns from this idolatry of self, on whose altar aH 
true nobleness and teal happiness are completely im- 
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THE CAMPANERO OR BELL BIRD. 

HIS remarkablo and curious bird is found in tho 
primeval forests of Guiana. The attention of the 
traveller in those regions is quickly attracted to it, as well 
from the brilliancy of its plumage, as from the wonderful 
resemblance of its cry or song to the tolling of a bell. It 
i9 about tho size of our common thrush, or “ thrasher/' 
Tho male bird, whose song it is that has given the species 
its trivial name, is of a pure snowy white. The female is 
a very different-looking bird, being of a dull-green above, 
with a blackish head, and yellowish with green streaks 
beneath. * 

From the forehead of the male rises a singular tubular 
appendage, often furnished with a few small feathers. 
This, when empty, hangs down, but can be filled with air 
by an opening from the palate, and then rises ereot to tho 
height of nearly three inches. Whilst tho bird is utter¬ 
ing its strango cry, this rubber-like horn fills out and 
stand8 up very straight 
and firm; a fact which 
goes to show that it 
has something to do 
with the sound that 
tho Campanero makes. 

The bird generally 
takes bis plaoe on the 
top of a lofty tree, and 
his tolling can be 
heard to the distance 
of three miles. It re¬ 
sounds through the 
forest, not only at 
morning and evening, 
but also at mid-day, 
when tho heat of the 
sun has imposed si¬ 
lence on almost every 
other creature. 

"I was greatly as¬ 
tonished,” says a South American traveller, “the first 
time I heard the Campanero ring his bell. I was in one 
of the great forests of Guiana. Birds were singing as we 
journeyed along. The day was hot, and the air heavy 
with the odor of hundreds of rare and lovely flowers. 
Toward noon the voioes of our feathered friends jjrew 
silent, and all seemed strangely still* Suddenly there 
rang eut on the still air the elear, sweot notes of a bell, 
loud enough to be heard at a league's distanoe. It was 
not like a church bell, but finer in tone. We all started 
and listened in voiceless astonishment. For about a mi¬ 
nute all was again still. Birds, insects, every living 
thing, seemed to listen. Then out rang the cloar bell 
once more—not in ene stroke, but many,* flinging through 
the forest its sweet and silvery chimes. A pause of an¬ 
other minute followed, and then the bell rang again. An¬ 
other pause, this time of nearly ten minutes, when the 
bell filled the air with its music onoe more. 

“ It is the Campanero,” said our guide. “ See!” and 
he pointed to a snow-white bird, about the size of a pi¬ 
geon, high up on the limb of a tree a few hundred yards 
away from the plaoe where we stood. I could not believe 
it possible those bell-like sounds were made by this bird; 
but, even while we looked at him, he rang out his won¬ 
derful chimes again, then lifted his wings and flew away.” 


“The genus Cha*morhyncu$, to which this singularly in¬ 
teresting belongs, embraces,” says a writer in tne Albaaj 
Cultivator, “ four well-defined species each one inhabiting 
a distinct region of tropical America, almost to the entire 
exclusion of the others. The most striking characteristic 
which distinguishes these Bell Birds is the development, 
in the adult males, of naked skin and fleshy wattles on 
various portions of the head and neck. In all the known 
four species, the adult males are either partly or wholly 
of a pure snowy whiteness, with more or less of these cu¬ 
taneous developments,* and the females generally of a 
dull green above and yellowish beneath, without any of 
the singular excresenoes of the head and neck which so 
strikingly distinguish the male sex.” 

Describing tho Araponga, or naked-throated Bell Bird 
of Brazil, another species, the same writer says: 

“ Its music may be heard at all hours of tho day, and 
when it so happens—which is frequently the case—that 

several of these birds 
are in tho same vicin¬ 
ity, and commence 
their vocal melody, 
singing in opposition, 
or in answering to 
each other, amost won¬ 
derful concert is tho 
result. The notes are 
lond and clear, and 
may justly be com¬ 
pared to tho sounds 
proceeding from a 
clear-ringing bell, and 
ofttimes to be heard, 
borne through the still¬ 
ness of the evening air, 
for tho distance of threo 
orfourmiles, sometimes 
repeated at prolonged 
intervals, and again • 
following each other in quick succession. In the latter 
case, they are more like tho sound producod by the black¬ 
smith, when he strikes a piece of refined steel upon his 
anvil—whence tho bird has received from tho Portuguese 
settlers tho significant appellation of Ferrador —the Smith. 

“In oommenoing its song, the first notes uttered are 
extremely harsh and grating to the ear; these, in a short 
time, are succeeded by six or eight fine, clear, metallic, 
ringing notes, with an interval of about a second between 
each two. The resemblance of these notes to the sound 
from an anvil is most extraordinary. Tho clear, metallio 
ring, repeated at about tho same rate that a blacksmith 
strikes upon the steel, is so perfect, that many persons 
upon hearing it are unwilling to believe the sound could 
be produced by the delicate organs forming the vocal ap- | 
paratus of so small a bird. When in full song, it becomes 
easily disturbed by any unusual sounds proceeding from 
the forest beneath, and quickly ceases its mel -dy. The 
bird makes the most extraordinary gesticulations when 
producing these sounds. When commencing its song It 
usually stands in an upright position, with tho head thrown 
directly aloft, and as it proceeds, it gradually sinks it be¬ 
neath, then violently throwing itself forward and down¬ 
ward seemingly to assist, in this remarkable manner, to 
pour forth its final notes.” 
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ON GUARD. 

HriH. mamma! See that wicked-looking cat on the 
vJ fence! She'll have one of those dear little rabbits 
in a min ate !” Mattie’s sweet face grew pale with fear, 
sad she trembled all over. 

“It's only a picture, my dear,” said Mattie’s mother. 
"The cat can’t get down, and so the rabbits are safe.” 

“But it looks as if she could—as if she’d jqmp rigty 
upon the dear little things. I wish there was a big dog 
like Old Lion there. Wouldn’t he make her fly ?” 

“But it’s only a picture. If there was a dog there, he 
couldn’t bark nor spring at the cat” 
u Why didn’t the man who made the picture put in a 
dog somewhere, so that we could see him and know the 
Tibbits were safe V ' 

“ Maybe he didn’t think of it,” said Mattie’s mother. 

* I wish he had.” 

“Perhaps,” said the mother, “ he wished to teach us 
this lesson, that, as there are evil and hurtful things in 
the world, we should never be so entirely off of our guard 
as the children playing with the rabbits seem to be. Dear 
little things! How innocent and happy they are! There 


Mattie drew a long sigh, as she stood before her mo¬ 
ther, looking soberly into her face. 

“ I wish thoro wasn’t anything bad in the world,” she 
said. “Nothing that could hurt us.” 

“Ah, dear child!” answered the mother, her voioo echo¬ 
ing Mattie’s sigh, “from millions and millions of hearts 
that wish comes up daily. But we buve this to cheer us: 
if we stand on guard—if we are watchful as well as ih- 
nocent—wo shall rarely get hurt. It is the careless and 
the thoughtless that harm reaches.” 

“ And so we must always be on guard,” said Mattie 
still looking very sober. 

“ There is no other way, my child. On guard is the 
watchword of safety for us all, young and old. But the 
harm that comos from the outside is of small account 
compared with the harm that comes from within.” 

“ From within, mother! How can harm come from 
within? Do you mean bad thoughts and feelings?” 

“Yes; and the hurt they do us is deeper and more 
deadly than any bodily harm, for it is done to the son!. 
These rabbits are like good and innocent things of the 
mind, and the oat like evil and cruel things. If you do 



h not a thought of danger in their minds. And yet, 
c * ow hy them is a great oat, with cruel eyes, ready to 
^riiig upon their harmless pets. Yea; I think the artist 
■••nt to teaoh a lesson when he drew this picture.” 

m ^hat lesson, mother ?” asked Mattie. “ Oh, I re¬ 
member,” she added, quickly. “ You said that it might 
he to teach us never to be off our guard, because there 
«• evil and hurtfhl things in the world.” 

“Yea, and that is a lesson which cannot be learned too 
«»ly. Baby begins to learn it when he touches the fire 
•d is burnt; when he pulls the eat too hard and she 
•■itches him; when he runs too fast for his little 
•tmngth, and gets a fall. And ohildren learn it when they 
*wtnre too near a vicious animal and are kicked or bit¬ 
ten? when they tear their clothes, or get their hands and 
tece* scratched with thorns and briars; when they fall 
trees, or into the water, and in many other ways that 
I*ssd not mention. And men and women learn it very, 
mj ®ften in pains and sorrows too deep for you to oom- 


not keep watoh, in some unguarded moment angry pas¬ 
sions will arise and hurt or destroy your good affections; 
just as this cat, if she were real, would tear or kill the 
tender rabbits.” * 

“Oh, mother, is it as bad as that?” said Mattie. 

“Yes, my dear; just as bod as that. And when any 
of these good and innocent feelings are destroyed by an¬ 
ger, hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge and the like, then 
just so much o£ heavenly good dies in us, and just so far 
do we come under the power of what is evil and hurtful. 
Then we turn aside from safe and pleasant ways and walk 
among briars and thorns. Dear Mattie! consider well the 
lesson of this picture, and set a watch over your heart 
daily. But watching is not all. We are told in the Bible 
to pray as well as watoh. All of us, young and old, must 
do this if we would be in safety; for human will and hu¬ 
man effort would all be in vain to overcome evil if divine 
strength did not flow into them. And unless we desire 
and pray for this divine strength we cannot receive it.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN HEAVEN. 

HAT is she doing in Heaven to-day, 

The babe that I buried a year ago ? 

I laid my beautiful treasure away, 

Out of my arms, in December's snow; 

The wind from the north blew sharp and cold, 

. The flakes fell white on the coffin lid— 

They said she was wearing a crown of gold— 

I thought of the curls in darkness bid. 

Out of the mist of that terrible pain, 

I watched while they covered my lovely dead; 
Stunned and deafened in heart and brain, 

How far, far off seemed the words they said 
With tender look and with gentle tone 
They spoke of the land beyond the sky. 

And whispered that God had but claimed His own; 

“ She was mine, and not His," was my soul's reply. 

Dear, patient Saviour, who long ago 
Didst bear with Thy servants' unbelief, 

Thy love is unchanged to-day, I know— 

Forgive the thoughts of that passionate grief! 

I feel it was best that Thy hand should lead 
My little white lamb to tho Heavenly shore; 

Oh, blessed Shepherd ! Thy flock doth feed 
In pastures that bloom forevermore ! 

And so, on these days of the closing year, 

I can think in peace of tho ohild I love; 

Perhaps, when the Christmas time draws near. 

They kocp the feast in the homo above; 

Perhaps the angel who led the song, 

The sweet, new song, which the shepherds heard. 
Sings it again to tho baby throng, 

Repeats the dear story, word for word. 

Or perhaps the magi who saw the star, 

Tell how it brightened their lonely way; 

In mystic beauty it gleamed from afar, 

The morning star of the Lord’s own day. 

And Mary may take up the story then, 

And tell how they knelt in the stable-straw, 

When the Light of the world and the Hope of men 
As a little ohild in her arms they saw. 

Or, bdtter than these, does the Saviour take 
The babes to his bosom, and talk to them 
Of how He loves them, and how, for their sake. 

He oame to the manger in Bethlehem ? 

Perhaps they look up, and their happy eyes 
With loving wonder behold the grace, 

The light of the infinite sacrifice 
, Shine down from our Master’s most blessed faoe. 

Perhaps—perhaps—but, at least, I am sur$ 

That my child is at home with the Saints in light; 
Only the gentle, the good, and the pure 
Are talking with her on this Christmas night. 

And, so I give thanks, though my eyes are filled 
With such tears as my darling will never shed. 

I knew it is best as our Father willed; 

With Him I can leave her—my precious dead. 

—New York Obterver, 

\ 


UNKNOWN. 

BY LILLIS S. BARR. 

T iWO dear feet that went out and in. 

Weary, but willing for Love's sweet sake; 
Two strong hands that did gladly win 
Broad for the baby's fingers to break, 

Two kind eyes that could weep for tho grief 
For which hands and feet had no relief; 

Two open cars for a friend’s distress; 

Two faithful lips to counsel and bless. 

And eyes, and ears, and feet, and hands, 

Under a noble soul's commands. 

So in our homo he lived for years, 

And all its chambers were filled with light; 
Little we know of cares or fears, 

Little of all his struggle and fight. 

Never we dreamed that a day could come. 

When those dear lips would be cold and dumb; 
When those quick feet would havo perfect rest, 
And tired hands lie on a pulseless breast; 

When neither passionate prayers nor tears 
Would break the silence of sealed ears. 

Lessons hard we have had since then; 

But the one most full of sad surprise. 

The hardest of all to learn, was when 
The dead did open our living eyes, 

And we know our love by its depth of loss; 

Our friend, by the weight of our daily cross ; 

Our guide, by our wandering far astray; 

Our strength, when we fainted by the way. 

Bo angels clad in our mortal clay 
Bring us full often our daily bread, 

And we know them not till they go away. 

And the gift is gone and the giver dead. 

Gone—but their memory lingereth yet. 

Wot with the tears of a vain regret; 

While a sad prayer sighs to the other shore, 
a Oh, True Heart! would we had lovod thee moral 
Oh, let our blindness be all forgot! 

For here, while thou stayedst, toe knew thee not" 
—Christian Union • 


JUST A THOUGHT. 

F we never wasted our sunshine. 

Or hung it in borrowed shrouds, 
We might save enough, 'most any day. 
To gild to-morrow's clouds. 

And even if rain oame pouring, 

Now and then, a chilling stream. 

If garnered well, we'd have in More 
For every drop, a beam. 


Wr know that all our peaoe 
Is bought by strife; 

That every haven of rest 
Lies o'er a billowy life. 

We know that darkest hours 
Precede the light; 

That anchors, sure and firm. 

Are out of sight. 
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THE BEGGAB AND THE KING. 

BY J. D. GOODWIN. 

O NE rammer afternoon, within his palace, 

The king sits nodding on bis throne of state; 
And, drinking of the same care-freeing ohalioe, 

All round him drowsy courtiers wait. 

Without the p&laee-gate, the sun’s rays pouring 
Full down upon his unprotected head, 

A beggar lies; whom, spite of his imploring. 

The liveried slaves have driven from his shed. 

And gentle sleep, with silent, soothing fingers, 

Wraps king and beggar in its soft repose, 

And as its presence in the palace lingers. 

The eyes of courtiers, too, in slumber close. 

All slept, and o’er the minds of each came stealing 
The dim and airy fabrio of a dream; 

And all the chambers of the mental feeling, 
Straightway with many floating fancies teomu 

The king lived o’er again his days of glory; 

Once more he heard his subjects’ loud acclaim; 
Again ho trod the field of battle gory. 

And purchased, by ten thousand deaths, his name; 
He beard again the trumpets’ clangor calling; 

He heard the shouts of foeman and of friend; 

And, louder than the death-groans of the falling. 

He heard the war-cries’ ringing thunders blend; 

He dreamed of plundered towns and pillaged cities. 
Of slaughtered innocents, whose blood he’d spilt; 
He heard his minstrels sing their fulsome ditties, 

In praise of him whose soul was steeped in guilt; 
He felt the oares anew whioh round him hovered 
When his high pinnacle of fame was won; 

He felt the oonsoience-pang he oft had smothered 
When some most foul and cruel net was dono; 

He dreamed of plots whioh ’gainst him were direoted 
By patriot souls, who sought their land to free; 

He gave to death those daring few detected, 

The bloek for prise, and Heaven for liberty; 

He saw again his royal offspring falling, 

Struck by the vengeance of the mighty hand; 

He heard his subjects’ bitter whispers, calling 
For freedom for their poor, down-trodden land. 

But, ah! without the gate, the beggar, sleeping, 

Saw visions seldom seen by mortal eye; 

For e’er his tired soul came glimpses creeping 
Of glories whioh shall never fade nor die. 

He heard the heavenly choirs their anthems raising, 

. In tuneful cadences, and strains sublime; 

He heard the voice of countless millions praising. 
Whose song shall echo to the end of timo; 

Beside the stream of life he walked, surrounded 
Bj angels, in pnre robes and crowns of gold; 

•And all the starry courts the while resounded 
With melody from golden harps untold. 

Forgotten all his pain, his care, his anguish; 

His dreary pilgrimage forgotten now; 

Ho longer did his soul in sorrow languish. 

Hot sweat of agony roll down his brow; 

He walked no more the earth, with tears and sighing, 
But trod the courts above, in light arrayed; 

And answered now was all his piteous crying; 

He heard the voice of Love ,— u Be not afraid!” 

So passed the afternoon: the snn descended 
'Hid golden elouds and purple, hazy smoke, 


That with the far-off, faint-linod hills was blended; 

And courtiers, beggar and the king awoke. 

One woke to toil and care; his dream had taught him 
Sleep was no blessing, though it olosed his eyes; 
The beggar woke; his golden dream had brought him 
Blessing and rest,—he woke in Paradise! 

—\)ld and Nev, 


BE KIND TO YOUB MOTHER 

BY FRANCIS 8. SMITH. 

B E kind to your mother 1 Oh, be not ungrateful 

When age dims her eye, or disease racks hor frame, 
No fault in mankind shows more glaring and hateful, 
Than that which would lead us her foible4 to blame. 
She has borne with our follies in life’s early stage, 

And should we not, then, bear with her’s in her age ? 


Be kind to your mother! Has she not stood near you 
When loathsome disease caused all others to fly ? 

To comfort, to solace, to nurse and to cheer you, 

Yes, oven, if called on, to suffer and die ? 

Then in her decline you should never demur, 

If you have to labor and suffer for her. 

Be kind to your mothor! Be duteous and grateful. 

The heart’s deepest rev’rence and love are her due. 
And if of these natural olaims you’re neg octfal, 

Look not for respect from your children to you. 

Each unfilial action against you is scored, 

And when you grow old you will reap your reward. 

Be kind to your mother, for fast she is failing, 

And soon she will sink ’neath the sad weight of years, 
And all your regrets will then prove unavailing, 

Your aotious cannot be erased by your tears. 

Then guard well your passions—bo patient and mild— 
’Tis the least that a mother expects from her ohild. 


KEEP A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

BY M. A. MAITLAND. 

K EEP a light in the window burning. 
Faint though its glimmering be, 

It may lighten some homeless wanderer, 
Tossed upon life’s dark sea: 

It may whisper thoughts of comfort, 

And hope to the sinking heart. 

Of tho beacon that fadeless gleametb, 

When the sunbeams of earth depart. 


Keep a light in the window burning, 
Brilliantly, for a sign 
That upon you the u God of Israel ” 
Maketh His faoe to shine: 

Hoping that some long-lost brother. 
Waylaid in the path of sin, 

May descry its welcome glimmer, 
And joyfully enter In. 


Keep a light in the window burning, 

Ye who in the Lord rejoice, 

And with hopeful souls are waiting 

For the sonnd of the Bridegroom’s voice: 
Till the light of His glorious presence 
Extinguish the feeble ray; 

Like the morning star it shall vanish 
In the light of the “perfect day.” 
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MORAL SUNSHINE. 

JANE 0. DB FOKK8T. 

A S animal apd vegetable life require the sunlight to 
perfect their development, so the mind needs a moral 
sunshine, if it would attain a wholesome growth. Like a 
pole sickly plant in a darkened cellar, so is the soul of 
him who shuts out, or fails te seek, this life giving stim¬ 
ulus. Yet how often we meet with suoh persons, those 
who though possessing oultivated minds, are so dwarfed 
and one-sided in their views of life, and often so morose 
and unfeeling in disposition, as to repel at once, all who 
are so unfortunate as to make their acquaintance. 

With great capabilities for doing good, and daily add¬ 
ing to the happiness of mankind, they go about the world 
with solemn visages and woe-begone sighs, reflecting upon 
the sinful ways of this wicked race, and carefully drawing 
themselves into their shells of self-righteous selfishness. 
When they meet those who are are cheerful and happy, 
and who try to view even the ills of life with hopeful eyes 
and courageous hearts, these frowning cynios turn aside 
and express their disgust at ohildish folly and nonsensioal 
gayety. It is true, that we soon tire of one who devotes 
his whole time to perpetrating jokes and simulating a 
sham cheerfulness, but these icebergs, who freeze every 
one that ventures in their vioinity, actually do more harm 
in society than the frivolous jesters. But there is no need 
of choosing either of these repulsive extremes; and no ne¬ 
cessity of either ohilling or nauseating those who are 
about us. Sprightly and cheerful dispositions should be 
cultivated, which will give us a wholesome influence, en¬ 
dearing our friends, and, if possible, disarming all ene¬ 
mies. “ A merry heart doeth good like a medicine;” and 
“ a merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance,” saith 
the wise man, and who has not realized its pleasant truth. 
God bless the sunshiny people, who carry light and 
warmth into the sooial atmosphere wherever they go. 
Their talents may sometimes bo few, but their cheery, 
heartsome faces and enlivening conversation, make them 
always welcome. Easily gaining the regard of others, 
their influence may be almost unbounded, and we regret 
to say that some of these winning, agreeable people, not 
being actuated by high moral principles, while diffusing 
their delightful cheerfulness, lead the susceptible astray. 

Hence it is as important that moral sunshine enrich 
noble and pure qualities of the soul, as that the rays of 
the great central luminary be concentrated upon useful 
food plants, instead of noisome weeds. 

Those possessing fine oulture and firm principles, yet 
who foil to cultivate that kind and cheering spirit, which 
will draw to them the hearts of our common humanity in 
love and regard, fail, most signally, in obtaining an in¬ 
fluence which might result in unlimited good to others. 
And let those who aro deprived of educational and social 
privileges remember, that notwithstanding these disad- 
vatages, they may, by force of will and help of Heaven, 
receive and diffuse a blessed moral sunshine, which will 
lighten up the dark and waste places of life with exceed¬ 
ing beauty. 

What though the path of life often seems rugged and 
tortoring to our weary feet? What though the busy 
world hurry on, apparently selfish and indifferent, while 
our hearts are very sorrowful ? The Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness sends forth those beams of peace and hope, which 


will oomfort eveiy willing souL God help us all to re¬ 
ceive and cheerfully give such glorious sunshine, as shall 
lighten many darkened souls and cheer many afflicted 
hearts: and at the last, grant, that when the eyes grow 
dim, and can no more behold the light of earth, we may 
rest our ransomed spirits in the land where “ there is no 
night, aad the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


EARLY JUNES. 

FROM “MrSISGS OF A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN.”* 

I ATE some potatoes at a friend’s table early in June, 
wbioh were so large, and fine, and mealy, that I was 
surprised to learn they were new potatoes. Upon my 
wondering that everybody did not grow them in prefer¬ 
ence to other kinds, was told that they were Early Junes 
and matured earlier than other varieties, but were never 
any better than I saw them. “ Indeed,” continued my 
host, “you would not like them in October at all. They 
come to perfection too soon to be good for anything in 
autumn and winter.” 

Ah! girls, girls! I wonder how many of you are Early 
Junes? Judging from the number which pass my win¬ 
dow every day, the species must be alarmingly on the in¬ 
crease. You are carefully and finely dressed, and arro 
stylish and graceful, without crudeness or awkward ginl- 
ish ways; and I scarcely wonder that your mothers are 
proud of you. I like you myself, but I don’t approve of 
you . What business have you to ripen so soon ? To be 
women at fifteen ? To have lovert before you have brains ; 
and to be able to get up an “ unscrupulous toilets ” before 
you have either? At least you oonsider it unexception¬ 
able, but I don’t; and neither would you, if you had 
taken time to develop brains. 

No, no; you would have thought twice before you wose 
a man’s hat and boots, put a camel’s hump on your back, 
and walkod the streets in the dress of a harlequin. 

But you have not any brains, poor child! and, what is 
worse, never will have, I am afraid. There is as much 
of you as there will ever be ; for you matured so quickly 
that the intellect was entirely overlooked. 

You are livoly, and pleasant, and pretty, and stylish, 
and it does very well while youth lasts; but in October, 
girls, in autumn and winter t I am afraid we shall not 
like you any better then than we like the potatoes. 

And what will you do with yourselves then ? You have 
never thought of anything but beaux dress; never done 
anything but dress and flirt; and never had any other 
mission but to make yourselves pretty by dress. What 
will you do in autumn—in middle age ? Dress ? Well, 
some of you will; some of you do, I know; but you look 
like old fools; and—excuse me—you are what you look 
like; and I am not the only person who thinks so. 

You had hearts when you started, and that was one 
reason we liked you so well; but feeding only on self, 
they are starved out, and either dry up or die a natural 
death. Even if you get married, you are selfish mothers, 
selfish wives. You hunger for the old excitement, the 
old admiration. If you happen to be too pure to be 
married flirts, you are (nof often) too good (bo you rich) 
to endeavor to break your neighbor’s heart with envy at 
you, superior appointments in house, dress, and equip¬ 
age. If you be poor, how you worry your husband into 


• Published by Claxton, Rem sen ft Haffelfinger, Philo. 
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expenditure beyond his means, that you may riral your 
rieher neighbors and friends. 

Oh, little girls! little girls 1 what will sare you from 
teooming such women as I see all around me? Cannot 
ve keep you little girls till your brains derelop, and your 
hearts grow ? I should try—I should. I would make 
yoor home, your girlhood, that) you would be sorry to 
“grow up." I would get you doll* to dress, instead of 
jHmlves, and help you to dress them. Would got you 
story-books and games; would romp and laugh with you, 
sod make you sew and study with me. Should not soold 
yon if you happened to be eaught in diehabille by com¬ 
pany, but teach you to be so clean and neat that,it would 
not often happen. 

And what nice times we should hare when we went out 
walking together. We should be so occupied with look¬ 
ing at pretty pictures, and statuary, and flowers, and 
raws, in the shop windows, and talking about them, that 
w« should not think of other people’s dress, nor of our own. 

And at times I would tell you of some noble women — 
good women whom I had known; tingle women, too— 
who had lired useful, happy lires. I would read to you 
of others who had lired great lires, and would tell you 
what they had thought, writtsn, and accomplished; and 
then you would not care so much to dress for beaux, and 
marry the first fool or scamp who asked you, because you 
were afraid of being called “ old girl *for you would 
how that some of the greatest, best women of erery age, 
in all times, hare been “ old girls." 


FASHIONABLE LIFE AT WASHINGTON. 

L AST winter, in one of her letters from Washington, 

I Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames made some rery sensible 
marks on the fashionable follies of that oity during the 
sessions of Congress. They were addressed “ To a young 
girL” Wo laid them aside at the time, intending to eopy 
them into tho Home Magazine. As the gay season is 
•gain approaching, they will be as'appropriate and use¬ 
ful now as a year ago. Mrs. Ames says: 

When you read of the gay doings and bright assemblies 
hra,you think it hard sometimes that you must stay 
Mrsy in a quiet plape to work and study. You feel 
almost defrauded because you are shut out from tho 
•pleador and mirth and flattery of fashion. You long for 
the pomp and glory of the world, and sigh that so little 
of either fall# on your life-path. Thus I shall seem cruel 
to ym when I say that I would rather see you shut up 
tor the next fire years even in a convent, silently growing 
toward a noble life in the world afterward, than to see 
yon caught and oarried on by its follies now, before yon 
have learned how to lire. You should be more beautiful 
•ttwenty-five, at thirty, at thirty-five than you are now; 
act with the budding bloom of first youth; that is as 
traaesoent as it is exquisite. What a pity that it is 
booty's only dower to so many American women. They 
vaste it, lose it—then wilt and wither. I want yon so to 
fed the sources of life to- day, that you may grow, not 
tods; that you may bloom at your prime into the perfect 
flower of womanhood. Terpsichore is a sad sight to me; 
let because Terpsichore dances—for dancing in itself may 
ha as innocent as a bird’s flying; not because she loves 
beautiful attire—for exquisite drees is a feminine fine art, 
MMSet for a woman as the flower’s tint or the bird’s 
Ifemage. I sigh at the sight of my pretty Terpsichore, 
MtMise the first bloom of her exquisite youth is being ex¬ 
haled aod lost forever in a feverish, false atmosphere of 
hjjag. Something of delicate sensibility, something of 
Amusulims innocence—something of freshness of feeling. 
Af parity of soul, is wasted, with the fresh, young bloom 
A her ebeeks, In the midnight revel lengthened into 
ttamiag; wasted In the heated daaoe, in the indigestible 
toast, ia the wild, unhealthy excitement, through which , 
As whirls night after night Terpsichore, in her tattered 


tarletan dress, creeping to bod in the gray morning,* after 
having danced all night, is a sad sight to see to any one 
who can see her as she is. Terpsichore’s mother would 
be a sadder sight still if she were not a vexatious one. She 
brought back from Europe the notion, which so many of 
ouroountry women think it fine to bring, that “full dress" 
is necessarily next to no dress. She tells you, in a su¬ 
preme tone, that admits no denial, that yon would not be 
admitted into the drawing-room of a court in Europe un¬ 
less in fall dress—viz., semi-nakedness. She would he 
nothing if not European in style. Thus, night after 
night, this mother of grown-up daughters and sons ap¬ 
pears in crowded assemblies in attire that would befit in 
outline a child of eight years of ago. 

If we venture to meet her ipee dixit on European style, 
with the assurance of the Princess Helena Ghika, Dora 
Distria, one of the beautiful and most learned women of 
this world, that the conventional society dress of Europe 
is more immodest than any she saw while travelling over 
the mountains and valleys of the East, she will tell you 
that Princess Ghika “ is not an authority on dress in 
Paris’’—which is, doubtless, true. Thus, in republican 
Washington, in glaring drawing-rooms, we are treated to 
a study of female anatomy which is appalling. Don’t 
jump to the oonolusion that I want every lady to go to 
a party in a stuff dress, drawn up to hor ears; nor that I 
am so prudish as to think no dress can bo modestly, as 
woll as immodostly low. No matter how it he cut, the 
way in which a dress is worn is more impressive than the 
dress itself. I have seen a young girl’s shoulders rise 
from her muslin frock as unconsciously and as innocently 
as the lilies in the garden; and I have come up n a wife 
and mother in a public assembly so dressed for promiscu¬ 
ous gaze that I have involuntarily shut my eyes with shame. 

I never saw Lydia Thompson; but, from what I have 
heard of her, have come to the conclusion that her attire 
is just as modest as that of many ladies whom I meet at 
fashionable parties. They oast up their eyes in horror at 
the name of poor Lydia Thoinpsou. Thev go to see Lydia 
Thompson ! No, indeed ! How could their eyes endure 
the sight of that dreadful woman? No less they them¬ 
selves offer gratis to a promiscuous company every even¬ 
ing a sight morally as dreadful. The men who pay their 
money to Lydia Thompson and her troupe know that 
their dress and their burlesque, however questionable, 
make at once their business and their livelihood. They 
cannot make the same exouse for their wives, their sisters 
and their sweethearts, if they see them scarcely less mo¬ 
destly attired in some fashionable ball-room. Remember 
this: if you ever find yourself in such a place, the best 
men in that room at heart are not delighted with such 
displays. Being men, they will look at whatever is pre¬ 
sented to their gaze; more, many will compliment and 
flatter the very women whoso vanity at heart they pity or 
despise; but it will always be with tho mental reserva¬ 
tion, “ My idfe should never dress like that!’’ 

u I don’t want to see my sister dancing round dances 
for hours in the arms of a man whom even I cannot think 

of without horror; and if -- dances with him again, 

I’ll not go to another German," said a young man to his 
mother, this very winter. This is perpetually the fact; 
and it is the danger and the shame of toe round dances. 
Young girls, guarded from babyhood from all contact 
with vice, from all knowledge of men as they exist in 
their own world of elubs and dissipation, suddenly “ come 
out," to whirl night after night and week after week in 
the arms of men whose lightest touch is profanation. It 
wonld be long before it would dawn upon the girl to 
dream of the evil in that man’s heart; far longer to learn 
the evil of his life; yet no less to her, innocent and 
young, in the very association and contact there is un- 
eonsoious pollution. There is a saoredness in the very 
thought of the body whioh God created to he the human 
home of an immortal soul. Its very beauty should he the 
seal of its holiness. Everywhere in Seripture its saored¬ 
ness is recognised and enforced. Therein we are told 
that our bodies are the temples of God. We are com¬ 
manded to make them meet temples for the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. Our very dress, in its harmony and 
purity, should oonseorate, not desecrate the beautiful 
noose of the souL 
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HOUSE POISONS. 

ANY persons have sickened and died after moving 
into new houses; others, after sleeping for a few 
nights, or even a single night in the “ spare room ” of a 
friend. A few years ago four children in one family 
sickened and died, one after another. In 1860, a woman 
sickened in Boston, manifesting all the symptoms of 
-having been poisoned; she recovered to a certain extent, 
but never regained her health. In the case of the four 
ohildren, the paper on the wall was found to contain three 
grains of arsenic in every square foot; in the case of the 
woman, a removal of the paper on the wall was followed 
with improvement in her health. 

In all cases of pining sickness, when there is no appre¬ 
ciable reason for it, two things ought to be promptly 
done—change the room and the water; live all the time 
in an apartment without paper on the walls, or curtains 
about the windows, or any green color in the carpets; in 
addition, use water which is obtained from the roof of the 
house, and no other; or obtain water which is at least 
half a mile away, from a spring or well, many feet higher 
than the usual supplies, because the water may be poi¬ 
soned by the lead pipes in the house, or more likely, by 
the drainage of barn-yards, pig-pens, hen-houses, and 
privies, finding its way into the well or spring, lower 
down than those which supplies the family. As to cur¬ 
tains, carpets and wall-paper having a green color, it may 
be regarded as a certainty that the color is produced by 
the use of arsenio; and the glaxing material, or whatever 
eolor, is mainly oomposed of a poisonous preparation of 
lead. 

Precaution should be taken to exclude all green can¬ 
dies, all green toys, all glased materials, even visiting- 
cards, for a little ohild died reoently by ohewing a visit¬ 
ing-card ; it had a sweetish taste, having a glaxe made of 
sugar of lead. In a toy box of water-colors, one block of 
green paint, weighing forty grains, contained ten grains 
of arsenic; the green in lamp-shades contains a large 
amount of arsenic, as do also the green papers whioh en¬ 
velop the bon-bons of the confectioner. A tarlatan dress 
contained eight grains of white arsenio to every square 
foot of the material. Chemists are of the opinion that the 
dust of the arsenio is detached from these various objects 
by the moving air, or by handling, and is thus taken 
directly into the lungs, thence introduced into the blood. 
If any material supposed to contain arsenio is put into a 
small amount of hartshorn, spirits of ammonia, the liquid 
will have a bluish tint if arsenic is present; if further 
proof is desired, pour a little of this bluish liquid on crys¬ 
tals of nitrate of silver; if arsenio is present, there will be 
a yellowish deposit on the crystals. 

But these things are not new, only disregarded; for a 
hundred years ago a law was passed in France forbidding 
the use of arsenio in making any colors for domestie uses; 
but its employment was so profitable in coloring many 
things—vases, artificial flowers, and the like—that the 
law was gradually more and more disregarded; and when 
its re-enactment was proposed, the shopkeepers rose in 
opposition, and declared it would ruin their business. 
Within a few years in England, a paper-maker declared 
that he used four thousand pounds of arsenio every week 
in his workshops for the purpose of coloring and fixing. 


A preparation for destroying vermin about houses is 
made largely of arsenio, called by various names-the 
most common is “ Shceles Green," being the arsenite of 
copper, the aeeto-arsenite of copper, or “Sheinfust 
Green," all dangerous to health and life, and should be 
sedulously excluded from every dwelling-house.— Half* 
Journal of Health . 


* PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 

u |i^XPERIENCE has demonstrated," says Spurxheim, 

JQj “ that of any number of ebildren of equal intel¬ 
lectual power, those who reeeive no particular care in 
childhood, and who do not learn to read and write untH 
the constitution begins to be consolidated, but who enjoy 
the benefit of a good physical education, very soon sur¬ 
pass in their studies those who oommenoe earlier, and 
read numerous books when very young, The mind ought 
never be cultivated at the expense of the body; and phy¬ 
sical education ought to preoede that of the intellect, and 
then proceed simultaneously with it, without cultivating 
one faculty to the neglect of others—for health is the base 
of instruction, the ornament of education." 

A precocious ohild should not be taught to read before 
it is eight years old, and greater care should be taken to 
develop its body than brain. There are thousands of 
children born with a tendency to excessive development 
of the nervous system, who, if they could have physical 
development instead of mental during the years of growth, 
would make our brightest and best oitixens. Stimulate 
their brains in youth, and they break down and die. 


HEAT OF ROOMS. 

HE investment of a shilling for a thermometer wiH 
make paying retdrns in health. The great tendency 
in winter is to keep rooms too warm. The foundation of 
pneumonip, pleurisy and pulmonary consumption is fre¬ 
quently laid in over-heated, ill-ventilated apartments. 
The inmates become aooustomed to breathing hot, dose 
air; the system is toned down and relaxed, and a slight 
exposure to odd and wet results in serious illness. “ Some 
years since," says a medical writer, “we called one win¬ 
ter evening on a friend, whom we found in a eosey sitting- 
room, with a large fire, a low ceiling, and the heat ranging 
about the eighties. She was suffering from a severe ooid. 
but could give no account of how she took it. A month 
later she was prostrated with pneumonia, and she and 
her sister died within a week of each other, and were 
buried in the same grave. The intelligent use of a ther¬ 
mometer would doubtless have saved both of those valu¬ 
able lives." The meroury in the tube should never be 
permitted to stand above seventy. If that temperature is 
not suffioient t6 give warmth, it is an indication that the 
person does not take sufficient exercise, and the oure for 
it is more miles and more flannel. In the coldest weather, 
when the ground is like stone under the feet, when there 
is no drip from the eaves, and when snow lies on the roof, 
rooms should be ventilated. Pure air should be admitted 
through open doors and windows, so that the oxygen cone 
sumed by flame and by respiration may be replaced, and 
the effete And poisonous matters thrown off by the body 
thoroughly driven away. As ono of our best writers oo 
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household science remarks, ventilation is a question of 
money. But how muoh wiser is he who, while willing to 
pay a large coal bill, yet enjoys fresh air in his winter 
sitting-room, than he who keeps everything shut up that 
heat may not be lost, and has a long doctor’s bill to settle 
is the spring, and mayhap a grave to be out through the 
frosen tort __ 

EFFECTS OF THE TEMPER ON HEALTH. 
XCBS8IVE labor, says Dr. Hall, exposure to wet 
and eold, deprivation of sufficient quantities of no- 
•emery and wholesome food, habitual bed-lodging, sloth 
and intemperance, are all deadly enemies to human life; 
hit they are none of them so bad as violent and ungov¬ 


erned passions. Men and women have survived all. 
these, and at last reached an extreme old age; but it may 
be safely doubted whether a single instance can be found 
of a man of violent and irascible temper, habitually sub¬ 
ject to storms of ungovernable passion, who has arrived 
at a very advanced period of life. It is, therefore, a mat¬ 
ter of the highest importance to every one desirous of 
preserving “ a sound mind in a sound body,” so that the 
brittle vessel of life may glide down the stream of time 
smoothly and securely, instead of being continually tossed 
about amidst rocks and shoals which endanger its exist¬ 
ence, to have a special oare, amidst all the vicissitudes 
and trials of life, to maintain a quiet possession of his 
own spirit. 


Housekeepers’ Department. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOEa 

r ' any one looks over a cook-book ho or she will find 
innumerable methods of cooking potatoes. Now they 
•re boiled aw naturel; then they are steamed; again, 
they are sliced thin and fried. They are mashed, they 
are baked, they are even made into pies. An Irishman 
will tell you that he alone knows how to cook a potato, 
tad he proceeds to show you how it should be done “ in 
it« jacket” Then some American, bearing in mind the 
great fireplace in the old-fashioned kitchens, and having 
a remembrance of the potatoes of his boyhood, to the 
especial flavor of which a boyish appetite no doubt con¬ 
tributed, will affirm that no potatoes ever were or ever 
•an be so good as those roasted in hot ashes. The pro¬ 
fessional cook will laugh at both, and proceed to dress her 
potatoes in half a dozen different ways, any one of which 
will tempt the eye and please the palate. 

Not long sinoe we read directions for cooking potatoes, 
seoerding to which the water in which the potatoes were 
cooked was to be boiled down and served with them after 
adding a little salt and butter. This style may J>e excel¬ 
lent for those who like it, but for our part, preserve us 
from potatoes and water, unless it be in the form of soup. 
We even objeot to the milk or cream which cooks occa¬ 
sionally add to mashed potatoes. The only moistening 
ingredient which mashed potatoes will endure without loss 
of flavor is butter. 

Dr. Hall, editor of the Journal of Health, is, it seems, 
cot of those people who have a theory in regard to cook¬ 
ing potatoes. It sounds nicely, and maybe excellent; 4 
but—if we were to put a pot of potatoes on the stove 
ntoordlng to his directions, in ten minutes our nostrils 
would be greeted with a smell of burning, in spite of all 
Ike shaking we could do, and then there would be another 
pot to scour out. But we will give our-readers what Dr. 
Hall says about the matter, and they can try the experi- 
■•t for themselves if they like: 

M It may be safe to say that not more than one family 
i> Iffy knows how to cook a potato so as to make it most 
burtons and go the farthest 

“There is a very thin outer skin on the potato, thinner 
thin letter-paper, thinner than a wafer; it is, per- 
ksp*. not thieker than the twentieth part of an Inch. 
“Immediately under this skin is the best part of the 


vegetable, the part which makes flesh and gives strength ; 
this part is not more than the tenth of an inch thick; all 
below that, all the remainder of the potato, is destitute of 
nourishment; it only warms; it gives no strength, it is 
mere starch. Hence, in peeling a potato, the most valu¬ 
able part of it is thrown to the hogs or other domestic 
animals, and the least valuable part is put on the table. 
Tho best way to cook a potato is to do so with the peeling on 
it, and take it off with tho finger-nails or with a cloth, 
after it is cooked; then only the skin is removed, without 
any portion of the real nutriment adhering to it. It is 
very wasteful to roast or bake potatoes; they should either 
be boiled with their skins or 1 jackets* on, or should be 
steamed; in fact, they should' nevor be oooked in any 
other way; for thus, not only is all the nutriment saved, 
but it is prepared in the most palatable and digestible 
manner possible. Wash tho potatoes thoroughly and 
quiokly in cold water, put them at once in an iron sauce¬ 
pan with a tight lid, and put it over the fire, as if to boil 
them, without any water whatever, for they are already 
wet, and the moisture inside the potatoes amounts to 
throe-fourths of the weight of the whole, thus affording 
steam enough to cook them, and sooner than boiling 
water would do it; for that is only two hundred and 
twelve degrees hot, while steam is three or four hundred 
and more; this method of cooking makes the potatoes dry, 
rich and tasteful, without burning, and they oome on the 
table so delightfully mealy and sweet and nutritious, that 
you will wondor that they should be oooked in any other 
way, ever more. The vessel containing the potatoes 
should not bo more than two-thirds full, so as to leave 
room for the steam to do its work. Until you can tell 
pretty well how long it will take to cook, tho lid may be 
lifted to stick a fork in, and replaced quiokly. It is better 
also to keep the vessel shaken back and forth, to prevent 
burning. As soon as they are turned out, take off the 
outer skin, and plaoe them on the table. Or they can be 
mashed, adding a little milk. 

“ Another excellent method is to slioe the potatoes very 
thin, taking tho outer skin off first; then plaoe them in a 
sauoepan as before, shaking them all the time; in ten 
minutes they are ready for the table. 

“ It is pitiful to think on how many tables, year in and 
year out, potatoes come sodden, hard, and many with all 


the best part peeled off.” 
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Garnered Sheaves. The Complete Poetical Works 
of J. G. Holland, “ Timothy Titcomb.” New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co. This volume contains “Bitter-Sweet,” 

“ Kathrina,” and other shorter poems, by Dr. Holland, who 
has acquired a reputation as one of the moat finished of 
American poets. The volume is handsomely printed and 
bound, and liberally illustrated. 

The Sabbaths of our Lord. By the Right Rev. 
William Bacon Stevens, D. D., LL.D., BUhop of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart A Co. Bishop 
Stevens has written a book which will meet the approval of 
a wide class of Christians. Basing his arguments upon the 
teachings and practice of our Saviour, he has attempted to 
demonstrate the ditference between the mere keeping the 
letter of the law in regard to the 8abbath, and the observ¬ 
ance of its spirit. He cites the customs of the Jews, who In 
the time of Christ were exceedingly strict in their outward ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath, in contrast to the example of Christ 
Himself, which called from them so much censure, that, in 
self-defence, He explained that “ it is lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.” He points out the danger, on the other hand, 
of too great laxity in regard to the fourth commandment, 
and by a carefril analysis of the teaching of the Bible, shows 
the true meaning of a day of rest, viewed in its relations to 
religion, to morals and to health. 

Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain. By John S. 
C. Abbott New York: Dodd A Mead. Second on* the list in 
the series of “American Pioneers and Patriots” comes the 
name of Captain Miles Standish, who was a passenger on the 
Mayflower when she brought the Pilgrims to the bleak shore 
of Massachusetts, This book possesses a historical as well 
as a biographical interest, as it gives its readers a fair insight 
into the character of the people who thus came as colonists 
to the new world, and narrates the events which transpired 
in that settlement. The volume , is an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing one, and con be profitably read by old and young alike. 

Barriers Burned Away. By the Rev. Edward P. 
Roe. New York: Dodd A Mead. A somewhat romantic 
story, displaying both a sentimental and a religious charac¬ 
ter, the incidents and interest of which culminate in the 
never-to-be-forgotten Chicago fire. If the author has only 
partially succeeded in producing an attractive and artistic 
novel, it should be remembered in his behalf that he has 
labored under twofold disadvantages—an avowedly religious 


novel being proverbially difficult to write; and a novel based 
on any recqnt catastrophe or act in history being scarcely 
less so. 

Little Bobtail; or, The Wreck of the Penobscot. 

By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee A Shepard. 

Winning his Spurs; or, Henry Morton’s First 
Trial. By Elijah Ktllogg. Boston: Leo A Shepard. Two 
interesting and instructive stories for yonth. The former is 
the initial volume of a new series of stories for boys csl.ed 
“The Yacht Club Series.” The latter is the fourth volume 
of “The Whispering Pine Series.” Both are for gale in 
Philadelphia by Claxton, Rem sea A Haffelfinger. 

Sally Williams, the Mountain Girl. By Mrs. E. 
D. Cheney, author of Patience,” etc. Boston: i ee A Shep¬ 
ard. This book illustrates what may be accomplished by a 
young girt who, in spite of adverse circumstances, exhibits 
patience and perseverance. The story Is well told, and is 
one which in every respect we can cheerfully recommend to 
our yonng readers. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott A Co. 

Old Times. By Mrs. Mary Dwinell Chellis, author 
of “The Temperance Doctor,” etc. New York.: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 

The Jewelled Serpent. A Story of To-day. By 
Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of “ The McAllisters,” sic. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

The Hole in the Bag, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
J. P. Bollard (Kruna), author of M The Broken Rock,” etc. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Three books by different authors, are all written 
with tolerable ability, and all earnestly remonstrating against 
intemperance and kindred vices. They should have a wide 
circulation, particularly among the young. 

Liquor Laws of the United States. Prohibitory, 
License, Local Option and Civil Damage Laws. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. This 
will be found a convenient reference book for all interested 
in the subject of temperance. 

Temperance Exercise. A Sabbath-SchOol Concert 
Exercise. Arranged by Rev. Edmund Clark. Rockland, 
Maine: Z. Pope Vose A Co. 


Editor’s Department. 


THE WANE OF INTOLERANCE. 

E VERY day, in this new ago of spiritual enlightenment, 
the hearts of all Christian people are ooming closer to¬ 
gether, and the old spirit of intolerance, born from beneath, 
is rapidly giving way under the tender and sweet influence 
of Heavon-born charity. Creed and doctrinal differences no 
longer hold apart and in antagonism those who are in the 
sincere effort to do the will of God, and to help in the estab¬ 
lishment of His kingdom of peace and goodwill upon the 
earth. 

A notable instance of this took place not many months 
ago in the city of New York, when five or six clergymen of 
different denominations assisted in the installation of Rev. 
Mr. Hepworth, as minister of a Congregational church. On 
the Sunday following Mr. Beecher referred to the event in 
his pulpit, and we cannot better give our readers an idea of 
the significance of the event than by qnoting a portion of 
Mr. Beecher’s remarks. After speaking of the Council, he 
said: 

“ And who was this man they were met to examine ? The 
Rev. George H. Hepworth. Who was he ? Born ofUnitarian 
parents, reared in Unitarian theology, for all his earlier years 


a minister of that denomination, and the late pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah. Following his sympathies he left 
that church and form, and embraced that more consonant 
with the orthodox churches: and his place was made good 
i in the Church of the Messiah by our friend and late neigh¬ 
bor, the Rev. Dr. Powers, who, following his sympathies, went 
over to Unitarianism; and it was this Mr. Hepworth, so born 
and so reared and so bred, that came before the council to 
be examined in this orthodox Brick Church. Now what did 
they do with him t Did they take him, as thirty years ago 
they would have done, as a vile rag of heresy, and pnt him 
in a tab and scrub him till he was all clean ? That is what 
the council that I went before would have done with him; 
they would have put him through a regular catechism; but 
these men that were maglsters and masters in theology, 
when this man came in from the Unitarian side of Chris¬ 
tianity, and asked to be installed as pastor in good standing 
of this church in New York, almost entirely left out tech¬ 
nical theology. 

“ I was not present, but I was told that Mr. Hepworth just 
made a relation of the steps by which he had changed his 
view and they accepted him with great joy. I infer from 
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this the creation and growth under divine Providence of the 
great doctrine of spiritual affinity rather than repulsion. 1 
infer from this that repugnance, which has hitherto been 
generated by differences of external statements of the truth 
by external organisation, is losing its power and the affinities 
vhich spring from like views and desires is increasing. 
Only so can you account for the existence of this council or 
its action and result. 

“Neither of the men composing this council gave up any 
of their views, but there was a way by which they could each 
hold on to his own theology and yet aooept this man, whose 
theolegy probably differed from any of them. I should con¬ 
sider a council which came together and said that it made 
no difference what a man believed very mischievous; a man 
ought to have a creed, but he should hold that • different 
creed as it appears to others may be right for them, so that 
a hundred men may get together and each have a different 
weed, and may be able to say, 1 1 do my work by my system 
and you do your work by yours.* There is a spirit of Inward 
piety that rises higher than technicaf differences of opinion. 
It is so in common everyday life. Men in business conduct 
their business according to different methods, and yet they 
do not quarrel. No two families in this city probably make 
their bread alike, or make their beds alike, or treat their 
•si-rant* just the same. I have heard two lumbermen argue 
m to the best ways of cutting timber and getting it to mar¬ 
ket; each thought he was right, yet they did not quarrel 
•boatit 

• And so this council did not say that all sectarianism was 
to bo swept away and all seots become one. No, not at all; 
not till we have another God God does not like unity, and 
works by the law of diversity; God makes men different; 
makes the different parts of their mind work differently, so 
(hat men take the truth differently; so when you soy that 
there ought to be unity I say no. I think very well of elm- 
trees, but 1 would not have all the trees converted into elms; 
I think well of English oak or of the cedar of Lebanon, but 
I would not have all the trees in the land oaks or elms or 
cedars, so I glory in Episcopacy, I glory in the Presbyte¬ 
rians, 1 glory in the Methodists, and I glory in any denomi¬ 
nation that 1 see has power to go out into the world and sub¬ 
ject it to Christianity. Tou would not have all men build 
their yachts alike. Your yacht is one model, my yacht is 
another. Of course my yacht is the best. Yet people insist 
that in theology we should all build exactly alike—as much 
alike ms the Newfoundland fishing vessels are, and be as 
much in fog, too. All that that council has proved is that 
there can be a perfect union under the bond of peace. 

** It i» not, then, to be called a victory of the new over the 
old. It merely shows that the divine Providence that has 
alweye guided the church is now guiding it, and that God is 
inspiring his church with wisdom to meet the newer exi¬ 
gencies of the work that it is now called to perform, ^nd 
God ie letting down streams of light in every direotion, and 
•deuce is shedding its beams abroad to guide men: and let 
no be alarmed at the researches of science; lot no man 
think we shall lose anything we can afford to keep; we may 
eome to find that we don*t know as much as we thought we 
did. So tbe gold says. The great nugget says, 4 1 am all 
gold.* 4 1 will see what you are,' says the chemist, and It 
goes into the crucible, and out comes gold and out comes 
stag, and the gold is not half as big as It was. We are fall of 
knowledge, full of conceit, but the word of God stands sure. 
We take this dear old book (laying his hand upon the Bible) 
just as it presents itself to us; it teaches the doctrine of the 
relations of this life and the other life, God's spirit and 
men's necessity and need." 


Bo Moos Savin.—A book agent, writing from Elisabeth, N. 
J-, to Mr. Charles Heritage of this city, says: 

m Owe of my neighbors, a drinking man tor years, bor- 
powed a book or two of me. One of them was the 4 Man- 
Trap.’ On going Into his house a day or two after, he told 
me fee had read the work. It was true as life. He had an 
•Ar to go into the liquor business, but was converted by 
Hading the book. He says the book, or rather the reading 
af ft, prevented his going in the business." 


MR. GREELEY'S INNER LIFE. 

T HE following, which We take from “ The Religious Maga¬ 
zine,” published in Boston, gives a view of Mr. Greeley's 
inner life that will surprise some, and interest all: 

“ Among the affecting incidents connected with the last 
days of Horace Greeley’s life was the following, related by 
his intimate friend, Isaiah T. Williams, who said of him: 4 1 
never met a man whose nature was more truly religious. 
He had the utmost faith in God. He often expressed admi¬ 
ration for the writings of 8wedenborg, several volumes of 
which he owned. While at my house, a tow weeks before 
the late election, be became greatly interested in a volume 
of Sears’s, entitled, 44 The Heart of Christ” He exprosMui 
great admiration for it, saying that work contained his sen- 
t meats. At every leisure moment his eyes wore bent oh 
the book. The next Sunday after the death of his wife, Mr. 
Greeley went to Chappaqua. On the way up I asked him 
whether he wanted the book. Ho replied, “Yes,” and 
added,*• I want one peaceful Sunday; I have not had one in 
many years.”' 

*• What a pathos there is in these last words t At what a 
sacrifice of ease and domestic comfort, of family enjoyment 
and religious meditation and repose, do our public men 
accomplish their work I We cannot believe that is wise or 
welt to make such a sacrifice. Not 4 one peaceful Sunday 
in many years.' We cannot but think that if our ablest 
men whose powers are tasked so con&tanly and so heavily, 
would only make it a matter of conscience to secure for 
themselves, a ‘peaceful Sunday,’ it would do much to throw 
a serener atmosphere around them, and tc save them from 
the worry, vexation and nervous irritability which makes 
such inroads upon even the strongest physical organization. 

<( But this Is not tho point to which wo would here particu¬ 
larly call the attention of our readers. We have been Accus¬ 
tomed to think of Mr. Greeley as a philosopher of the 
utilitarian school—and, therefore, as not entering with any 
great seal or relish into the finer and higher sentiments of 
our nature. But if there is in our language a book which 
Approaches the highest and grandest spiritual truths of our 
religion by the most delicate processes of spiritual thought 
and imagination, and which appeals to what is finest and 
loftiest in our spiritual nature, it is this work of Dr. Sears', 
which seems to have had so great a charm for Mr. Greeley. 
This little Incident gives us a deeper insight into his char¬ 
acter, and places him on a higher plane of thought and life 
than anything that we have ever heard or known of him 
before. No one but a man of very quick, tender and delicate 
moral and religious sensibilities could be thus earnestly 
drawn toward soeh a book.” 


A NEW TREATMENT OF DISEA8E. 

TTTE have had very favorable opportunities during the past 
VV two years for observing the effects of what is called 
the “ Compound Oxygen Treatment,” as dispensed by Dr. G. 
R. Starkey, No. 1110 Girard Street, of this city, and can speak 
of it from personal observation as well as from personal ex¬ 
perience. The mode of treatment is by simple inhalation- 
The gas inhaled is 44 composed of the elements of the atmo¬ 
sphere, with oxygen in excess.” The immediate effect pro¬ 
duced by inhalation is a slight sense of exhilaration and 
warmth in the chest, followed in most cases by a new feeling 
of strength, elasticity and physical comfort 
Especially in pulmonary diseases, and in weak, nervous 
conditions of the body, has this new treatment been found 
of great value. A very large number of consumptive patient * 
have been treated in the past two or three years, and with 
almost unvarying good results. The uniform first effects of 
inhalation are an increase of appetite, a renewal of flesh and 
strength, and, as before said, a sense of physical elasticity 
and comfort And this seems not to be a temporary state. 
It is not lost in a few days or weeks, but with most persons 
becomes permanent It has been so In our own cose. 

We advise those who are suffering from chronic, diseases 
of any kind, especially of the ohest to visit Dr. Starkey, or 
write for his pamphlet descriptive of this new mode of treat 
ment For persons living at a distance, he has a “home 
treatment,” which any one can use for himself. 
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DRAMATIZATION OF “THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP." 

UR sew temperance story, “ Thus Y slams nv a Man/Fraf,” 
has been dramatised and brought upon the stage by 
Mr. Charles H. Morton, stage manager of Wood's Museum 
in this city, and has drawn crowded audiences, night after 
night, for many weeks, doing a good work in the cause of 
temperance. 

From “ The Temperance Blessing," published in this city by 
Mr. Charles Heritage, we take the following communication 
from Hon. Robert M. Foust, Past Most Worthy Patriarch of 
Sons of Temperance: 

“ Office P. M. W. Patriarch, 8. of Temperance. 

“ ‘ Thus Teaks is a Man-Trap ’ is the title of a play now 
being performed at Colonel Wood’s Museum, Ninth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia. We hare seen it, and in the 
hope of inducing others to go to the Museum whenever it is 
presented, we pen this notice of it This drama is founded 
upon Mr. Arthur’s thrilling temperance story of the same 
name, and is put upon the stage in such a manner as to 
bring out all the strong points belonging to the several 
characters represented, and exhibits the several phases of 
the monster vice of the nineteenth century, Intemperance, in 
a very faith fill manner. 

w We are happy that we are enabled to state that we are 
better acquainted with Mr. Mullen the Prison Agent, and 
Mr. Heritage of the Temperance Blessing, than we are with 
Tom Lloyd and Hiram Jones, all of whom are in the piece; 
and would be roost happy to have everybody else equally 
favored, and therefore advise all to go to the Museum and 
see what a man-trap is, and how to keep out of it. Mr. Arthur 
did a good thing for humanity when he wrote this story; it 
is to the cause of temperance what*Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ was 
to the cause of slavery. May its mission be equally success¬ 
ful. and the time speedily come when there will be no more 
keepers lying in wait to ensnare our kindred and friends. 
This play, besides its intrinsic merits, is exceedingly well 
performed; every one is ftilly up in the spirit as well as letter 
of tho part, which makes the representation of * Three Ye»rs 
in a Man-Trap’ one of the most impressive temperance lec¬ 
tures of the day. 

“Colonel Wood deserves the commendation of every 
friend of humanity for his liberality and public spirit in 
bringing this great subject before the people, and should 
continue to have his lecture-room crowded whenever this 
play is announced. R. M. F.” 

Tho commendations of the press on Mr. Morton’s effective 
production of tho play have been very hearty. We select a 
single one, and from the (My Item because it inoludes our 
own testimonial: 

“Wood’s Museum.--* Three Years in a Man-Trap* enters its 
third week to-night. It drew large audiences all last week, 
and is pronounced an exceedingly interesting play by all 
who have seen it. Even the author of the novel, Mr. T. 8. 
Arthur, approves of the dramatisation, as the following will 
show: 

“*Chas. H. Morton, Esq.— My Dear Sir: I must congratu¬ 
late you ou the effective way you nave dramatised and placed 
on the stage my temperance story of “ Three Tears in a Man- 
Trap.** You have made a thrilling play indeed. The crowded 
audionces that have so warmly greeted its representation, 
night after night, attest your success, and show that its vivid 
exposure of the fearftil evils wrought by the liquor traffic 
have made a deep impression on the public mind. When 
the stage comes to the help of the people In their efforts to 
destroy great social wrongs, its power for good is beyond 
computation. “ * Very respectfully yonrs, 

“«T. 8. Arthur.' 


of the reformed drunkard and the wretched fide of the rum- 
seller, is pronounced by every one unusually beautiful. 

44 ‘Three Years in a Man-Trap,' which is the great success 
of the season, will run every evening until further notice, 
and will also be given at the Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees.” 

As an author, we miss from the play, as a matter of course, 
many scenes and incidents besides those brought into living 
action, which made a deep impression on our minds when 
we wrote them down; but we can well understand hew im¬ 
possible it is to bring upon the stage in a single night even 
a third part of the action and sentiment of a story covering 
nearly four hundred pages. Mr. Morton’s skill in seising 
the strong points, and his management of soenic effects, are 
worthy of all praise, and we repeat our congratulations at 
his success. 


FACIAL PERCEPTION—A REMARKABLE CASE. 

A N interesting account of the possession of a sort of latent 
or sixth sense, is given by Mr. W. Hankes Levy, F. R. 
C. 8., a blind man, in a work entitled, “ Blindness and the 
Blind,” lately published in London. He says: 

“ Whether within a house or in the open air, whether walk¬ 
ing or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, when I 
am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it be tall or 
short, slender or bulky. 1 can also detect whether it be a 
solitary object or a continuous fence, whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails, and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, or brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. 
1 cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my 
shoulder, but sometimes very low objects can be detected. 
This may depend on the nature of the objects, or on some 
abnormal state of the atmosphere. The currents of air can 
have nothing to do with this power, as the state of the wind 
does not directly affect it; the sense of hearing has nothing 
to do with it, as when snow lies thickly on the ground, ob¬ 
jects are more distinct, although the foot-fid] cannot be 
heard. I seem to perceive objects through the skin of 
my face, and to have the impressions immediately trans¬ 
mitted to tho brain. The only part of my body possessing 
this power is my face; this I have ascertained by suitable 
experiments. Stopping my ears does not interfere with it, 
but covering my face with a thick veil destroys it altogether. 
None of the five senses have anything to do with the exist¬ 
ence of this power, and the circumstance* above named 
induce me to call this unrecognized sense by the name of 
“ Facial Perception. 

“ When passing along a street I can distinguish shops from 
private houses, and even point out the doors and windows, 
etc., and this whether the doors be shut or open. When a 
window consists of one entire sheet of glass it is more diffi¬ 
cult to discover than one composed of a number of small 
panes. Frpm this it would appear that glass is a bad con¬ 
ductor of sensation, or at any rate of the sensation especially 
connected with this sense. When objects below the face are 
perceived, the sensation seems to come In an oblique line 
from tho object to the upper part of the face. While walking 
with a friend in Forrest Lane, 8tratford, I said, pointing to a 
fence which separated the road from a field, * Those rails 
are not quite as high as my shoulder.* He looked at them 
and said they were higher. We, however, measured, and 
found them about three inches lower than my shoulder. At 
the time of making this observation 1 was about four feet 
from the rail.” 


Aoi of the World.— Rev. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York, in a recent lecture on 
“The Ancient Oriental Monarchies,” fixed the creation of 
the world as far back as 432,000 years before the deluge. 


“The scenic effects in ‘Three Years in a Man-Trap ’ are 
an usually elaborate and novel, especially the mechanical 
effect of the destruction of the drunkard’s home by fire, 
where Harry Glen’s life is saved by his devoted wife. 

“The snowstorm scene is also impressive and realistic, 
where Maggie (alias Miss Susan Galton) is dying alone at 
night before her father's rum shop, with no one to help her. 
The final transformation tableau, showing the happy home 


“Never fail,” says George McDonald, “to do daily that 
good which lies next to your hand. Trust God to weave 
your little thread into the great web, though the pattern 
shews it not yet. The graud harvest of the ages shall come 
to its reaping, and the day shall broaden itself to a thousand 
years, and the thousand years shall show themselves as a 
perfect and finished day.” 

e 
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RUINS or BA A. LB EC. 

RELICS OF A TRADITIONARY AGE. 


BY MB*. E. 
\ 

r IOBE who are Bible readers, and Bible readers 
only, are liable to fall into a natural error. 
They see the Jews from the Jewish standpoint 
alone, and come to regard them as a people superior 
in intelligence and cultivation to the races with which 
they went to war. They are accustomed to look upon 
these antagonistic races, whom they believe God 
5>ecially appointed the Jews to destroy, as but little 
more than barbarians, either living nomadic lives, or 
else dwelling in rude huts, their cities but a collec¬ 
tion of those huts, and their kings petty chieftains of 
insignificant tribes. That which we call history tells 
n* little of these people—of the Philistines, the Caan- 
inites, the Moabites, the Midianites, and the other 
nations with which the Jews were constantly at war, 
WHiqnermg and being conquered. 

Bot there is a record, a record more reliable than 
Panted words, which tells a different story. This 
rp< 'orrl in everywhere to be seen in Syria. It tells us 
▼ol. xu.— 16 . 


B. DUFFEY. 

that as the northern barbarians poured down upon 
civilized Rome many centuries afterward, first de¬ 
stroying and then assimilating with the people, so 
the Jews came up, a barbarous, ignorant horde, fresh 
from the slavery of Egypt; but armed with a stub¬ 
born purpose, and an invincible will like that which 
keeps them irtact as a race even to this day; com¬ 
manded by a man who, among all the heroes and 
leaders of all ages, stands out unique in power, wis¬ 
dom and governing ability; and guided, as they be¬ 
lieved, by the divine hand. They found nations far 
advanced in arts and sciences, who had built magnifi¬ 
cent cities, and whose civilization was antedated only 
by that of Egypt. But the destiny of these nations 
had been fulfilled. They had arisen, reached matu¬ 
rity and now were ready for decadence, their perish¬ 
ing civilization rpady to foster the growth of nations 
just springing into life. So they fell before the vigor¬ 
ous blows of this younger nation, who had been 
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taught endurance and strength of purpose in the 
brick-yards of Egypt, and who were inspired by such 
leaders as Moses and Joshua. Bu^ the struggle was 
a long one, and the land which they came up out of 
Egypt to possess, the sons of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob never quite possessed, until they finally affili¬ 
ated with their enemies, intermarried with them and 
were " lost.” 

The early inhabitants of Syria have left traces of 
themselves scattered all over that country, most won¬ 
derful to behold, some of them promising to endure 
as long as the world itself. They were heathen, and 
in one sense idolaters, inasmuch as they set up images 
in their temples. But their religion was in reality 
sun-worship. Their deities were Baal and Astarte 
or Ashtaroth. Baal represented the sun, Astarte the 
earth or nature. There is a certain poetry in this 
religion which no doubt made itself felt in unso¬ 
phisticated natures. The sun is the giver of light 
and life, the earth the receiver of light and the pro¬ 
ducer of life, and 
by the union of 
the two all visible 
things are created. 

In all the an¬ 
cient cities of Sy¬ 
ria are found ruins 
of temples dedi¬ 
cated to Baal or 
the sun. At Baal- 
bec (probably 
identical with the 
Baal Gad of the 
Bible, as both 
mean literally the 
City of the Sun), 
are some of the 
most wonderful 
and imposing ar¬ 
chitectural re¬ 
mains to be found 
in the world, 
among the most prominent of which are those of sun 
temples. 

The founders of Baalbec are unknown. They were 
probably dead and forgotten when Solomon laid the 
foundation of his temple. The ruins of the city show 
that the architecture belongs to various periods. 

“ Three eras speak thy rained piles. 

The first in doabt concealed; 

The second, when amid thy files, 

The Roman clarion pealed; 

The third when Saracenic powers 
Raised high the Caliph’s massy towers. 

** But, ah I thy walls, thy giant walls, 

Who laid them in the sand ? 

Belief turns pale, and fancy falls 
Before a work so grand; 

And well might heathen seers declare 
That fallen angels labored there. 

u No, not in Egypt’s ruined land, 

Nor mid the Grecian isles. 

Tower monuments so vast, so grand. 

As Baalbec’* early piles; 


Baalbec, thou City of the Sun, 

Why art thou silent, mighty one? 

The traveller roam.? amid thy rocks. 

And searches alter light; 

So searched the Romans and the Turks, 

But all was hid in night; 

PhasniciAos reared thy pillars tall. 

But did tho genii build thy wall ?” 

Mr. Prime nays: " If all tbe mins of ancient Rome 
that are in and around the modem city were gathered 
together in one group, they wot/M not equal in ex¬ 
tent the ruins of Baalbec.” Nevertheless, the space 
covered by these ruins is only nine hundred feet long 
by five hundred feet wide. The magnificence and 
magnitude of the columns, and the Cyclopean ma¬ 
sonry, has for centuries been the wonder of the world, 
and no description I can possibly give will approach 
the reality. 

A traveller thus describes these rains: "The tem¬ 
ples of Baalbec stood upon an artificial platform, 
raised above the plain thirty feet, having immense 

vaults underneath. 
The style of this 
foundation is very 
similar to that of 
the foundation of 
Solomon’s temple 
at Jerusalem, the 
stones being bev¬ 
eled, but of a much 
larger size. Three 
of the stones in 
this foundation 
wall are each six¬ 
ty-three feet long 
by fifteen wide and 
thirteen deej* y 
raised to a height 
of twenty feet. 
Outside of this 
platform, on the 
southwest comer, 
there is a wall 
where many of the stones measure thirty feet long by 
fifteen wide and thirteen deep. On the platform stood 
three temples—the Temple of the Sun, the Temple of 
Jupiter and the Circular Temple. The Temple of 
the Sun, or great temple, was two hundred and ninety 
feet long by one hundred and sixty broad, suirounded 
by fifty-four Corinthian columns seventy five feet 
high and seven feet three inches in diameter at the 
base. The stones of the entablature, which reached 
from column to column, were fifteen feet high by 
fifteen long, making the total height to the top of the 
entablature ninety feet. The stones forming the 
entablature were fastened together by wrought-iron 
clamps, inserted in the ends, one foot thick. Six 
only of these immense columns now remain stand¬ 
ing.” 

The Temple of Jupiter stands on a platform of its 
own, and is the most perfect rain in Syria. " Even 
with arch destroyed,” writes one who has seen die 
ruins, "column overthrown, pilaster broken, and 
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capital defaced, so vast at once and bo exquisitely- 
beautiful in design and sculpture are the ruins which 
here surround the traveller, that we scarcely wonder 
at the fond superstition which l&ds the natives to 
aver, and stoutly to maintain, that masses so mighty 
▼ere never transported and upreared by human 
hands, but that the once magnificent, but now ruined 
Baal bee, was built by the genii, reluctantly but irre¬ 
sistibly coerced to their Titanic labors by the mighty 
power of the seal of the wise son of David.” A stone 
still larger than those in the walls—being fourteen 
feet high by seventeen wide, and sixty-nine feet long 
—lies in a quarry nearly a mile distant, having aiever 
been transported into Baalbec. The surfaces of the 
stones in the foundation wall are squared so truly, 


The city is situated on an oasis in the Desert of 
Syria, and it was, in the days of the Roman empire, 
a kind of commercial post between that country and 
India. 

Ancient Palmyra, or Tadmos, having at one period 
suffered decadence as a colony of Rome, was rebuilt 
by the Emperor Hadrian, who changed its name to 
Hadrianopolis. The Palmyrenes joined Alexander 
Sevenis in his expedition against the Persians. During 
the reign of Gal lien us the Roman Senate advanced 
Odenatus, a private citizen of Palmyra, to the throne. 
After his death, his widow, Zenobia, attempted to in¬ 
clude all Syria, Asia and Egypt in her dominions as 
11 Queen of the East.” But she met with defeat under 
Aurelian, whom she ultimately accompanied to Rome. 



•ad fit each other so exactly, even at this remote 
period that it is difficult to find the place where they 
are joined together without searching for it. 

Around Baalbec, in adjacent towns about the head¬ 
waters of the Jordan, are numerous ruins of a similar 
character, showing structures of great size and archi¬ 
tectural beauty. 

Palmyra, another ancient city of Syria, almost due 
cart of Baalbec, is now also a mass of wonderful 
nuns. Palmyra, “ the place of palm trees,” is sup¬ 
posed to be the “ Tadmus of the wilderness ” which 
Solomon built. Here, among other remains, are 
those of a magnificent ran temple; though none of 
them will compare in grandeur, beauty and exquisite 
workmanship, nor probably in antiquity with those 
of Baalbec. 


After an existence of several centuries, during 
which it was held in turns by the Romans and the 
Saracens, it was besieged, sacked, its inhabitants 
massacred, and its very existence forgotten; until, in 
1691, a party of English merchants, crossing the 
desert, discovered the ruined and deserted city. 

Its ruins are of the Corinthian order of architec¬ 
ture, with the exception of the columns of the Temple 
of the Sun, which are fluted, with brazen Ionic capi¬ 
tals. These ruins are all more insignificant, and of a 
later date than those of Baalbec. 

At Athlert, a city unmentioned in either sacred or 
profane history, there are extensive ruins, which are 
a historic and an architectural puzzle. They are 
pure Phoenician in character, and probably date be¬ 
yond the oldest Greek or Roman strucftires in Syria. 
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There is a wall here, large sections of which remain 
entire. Just within this wall stands a portion of a 
gigantic building. 

Rev. Mr. Thompson, for many years a missionary 
in the Holy Land, thus describes this building: “It 
was erected on vaults of very great strength, and the 
fragment of the east wall towers up at least eighty 
feet high. There it stands in its loneliness, unbroken 
* by a hundred earthquakes, the first object that strikes 
the eye of the traveller, either up or down the coast 
Near the top, on the interior, so high that it strains 
the neck to look at them, are the flying buttresses 
(finished off below with the heads of men and beasts), 
from which spring the arches of the great dome. It 
must have been superb—sublime. Now, who erected 
this magnificent temple, and when ? The only his¬ 
tory we have of Athlert begins with the Crusaders, 
who call it Castellum Perigrinorum Pilgrims’ Cas- 


“ Their number,” sayB the Rev. Mr. Thompson, “ is 
surprising, since for ages the inhabitants have been 
breaking them up for building-stone, and burning 
them into lime, and still there are hundreds of them 
lying about on the face of the hill. They are of all 
sizes, some eight feet long, and in fair proportion, the 
resting-place of giants; others were made for .small 
children. Many are hewn in the live rock; others 
are single coffins, cut out of separate blocks. All had 
heavy lids, of various shapes, approaching to that of 
an American coffin, but with the corners raised. They 
are, no doubt, very ancient Lift the lid, and the 
dust within differs not from the surrounding soil, 
from which grows the com of the current year. And 
so it was twenty centuries ago, I suppose. They are 
without inscriptions, and have nothing about them to 
determine their age or origin.” 

A sarcophagus was recently discovered at Sidon, 



tie), because they used to land there when Acre was 
in the hands of the Saracens. But they built none of 
these edifices.” 

Near Bussa, a little town lying near the coast be¬ 
tween Acre and Tyre, there is a singular pillar, which 
dates its origin back for thousands of years. The 
shaft is composed of ten pieces, each three feet thick. 
It stands upon a base ten feet high and nine feet 
square, making it fortv feet in height. If a statue 
over crowned the pillar, it is there no longer. This 
column is.called Humsin, and also Minawat, from the 
collection of ruins near it. At Ammariyeh much of 
the stone used in building Bussa is quarried, from 
ruins which have become buried so deeply in the 
earth that an olive tree many hundreds of years old 
has had time to grow in the soil above them. 

Not far from Beirut, on the south to Jerusalem, at 
Khuldeh, is a mountain-side covered with sarcophagi. 


which had upon its lid a long inscription in the 
Phcenecian character. The upper end of the sarco¬ 
phagus was wrought with superior skill into the form 
of a human face. The head and drapery were similar 
to those sometimes found on Egyptian mummy 
cases. The inscription, which was deciphered by 
Prof. Deitrich, speaks of the person within the sarco¬ 
phagus as Ashmunazer, King of the Sidonians, son of 
Tabnith, King of the Sidonians, and of Immyistoreth, 
priestess of Astarte; grandson of Ashmunazer, King 
of the Sidonians, etc. It details the wonderful works 
he has accomplished during his life, and multiplies 
maledictions against any one who shall disturb bis 
sepulchre when dead. The date of this sarcophagus 
is carried back to an early period of the Jewish pofe 
session of Judea. 

Assyrian civilization was contemporaneous with 

Egyptian civilization, and exerted a far greater m- 
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flaence than the latter upon the Greeks and Etruscans 
Tbedeco rations of King Solomon’s temple—lions,bulls 
and winged cherubim—were the production of Phoeni¬ 
cian sculptors and copies of symbolic Assyrian figures. 
The investigation of the ruins of ancient Nineveh 
are bringing to light many things about the Assyrian 
nation. In the village of Khorsabad near Nineveh 
an entire palace, with walls, rooms and decorations 
perfect, has been dug out from the depths of the 
earth and laid bare. From inscriptions found in this 
palace it is made evident that it was built about seven 
hundred years before Christ Many curious figures 
of animals were found in this palace, but a detailed 
description of them is impossible here. There have 
been found vases of peculiar beauty of form and 
workmanship, statues and baR reliefs, all showing that 
an had reached a high position at that remote 
period. 


Judea is not the only portion of country whi#h 
can claim an early settlement by a civilized and cul¬ 
tivated people. While Greece was yet a land of 
barbarians, Asia Minor was filled with towns and 
cities. Homer has sung the downfall of Troy, which 
was one of the many. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean about eighty 
miles from the mouth of the Meander, is the site of 
the ancient city of Miletus. In the days of its pomp 
and power it had four harbors capable of containing 
a large fleet, and conseqently possessed great mari¬ 
time strength. It carried on an active commerce 
with the Euxine and with the distant shores of Spain. 
It was not oqly a naval and a commercial town, but 
from its surplus population it sent out numerous 
colonies. Pliny sets down these colonies as eighty in 
number. 

Miletus was a powerful city when the Lydian 



It is impossible in the limits of a single article to 
give an account of more than a small fraction of the 
mins which, belonging to a prehistoric age, bestrew 
this interesting country—ruins which go to show that 
the Canaanites and Philistines of the Bible were a 
highly civilized people at a period contemporaneous 
with Jewish history. 

Damascus is considered the oldest city in the world, 
tradition telling us that it was founded by Uz, the 
ftrandson of Noah. It is a most beautiful city. It is 
told of Mahomet that coming to a hill overlooking 
Damascus, he refused to enter it, saying: “ A man 
can have but one Paradise, and mine is above.” 
Although so venerable, Damascus bears less evidence 
of its age than many cities of more modern construc¬ 
tion. With one or two exceptions, there are no evi¬ 
dences of ruinB whatever, modern structures replacing 
ancient ones. 


monarchy rose into consequence. The kings of Lydia 
took offense at the independence and importance of 
their Ionian neighbor and made war against it for 
many years with,'however, but little effect. In the 
reign of Darius, Miletus was besieged by land and 
by sea, and finally taken by storm. The surviving 
inhabitants were carried to Susa and settled by order 
of Darius near the mouth of the Tigris. The town 
itself was given up by the Persian commander to the 
Carians. The Athenians are said to have been so 
much affected by this event that when PhrynichuR, 
the tragic writer, introduced on the stage his play of 
the “ Captive of Miletus,” the whole house burst into 
tears, the people fined the poet one thousand drachmas 
and forbade the performance in the future. The 
Milesians suffered also under Alexander. 

St. Paul sojourned at Miletus ^few days on his 
return from Macedonia. ze J?$( Milesian fqhurch 
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t4bk a high place in rank among the churches in 
Asia. 

Daring the decline of the Byzantine empire the 
town had nearly fallen into ruins from the ravages of 
the Turks and other barbarians, and the alluvial de¬ 
posits of the Meander had already begun to obstruct 
the harbors. These harbors are at the present day 
almost totally destroyed. 

Miletus is the birthplace of Thales the mathema¬ 
tician and philosopher; also of Cadmus and Heca- 
teeus, two of the earliest historians of Greece. 

Miletus is now a very unhealthy place. Its few 
inhabitants live in huts made of the debris of the' 
once magnificent city. Two or three windmills are 
built upon the ruins, one of them near what must 
have been a temple, by some assigned to Diana, by 
others to Apollo. Two columns of the Ionic order 
supporting a fragment of frieze, and a third isolated 
column remain as grandly solitary relics of the 
structure to which they once belonged. The ruins of 
a chapel are pointed out to the traveller as that in 
which St John preached, but the story is somewhat 
apocryphal, as the order of architecture to which the 
chapel belongs dates some hundreds of years later 
than St. John’s time. 

Ephesus, also in Asia Minor, and in some respects 
the rival of Miletus, was formerly a city of note, and 
contains many interesting ruins, dating back to the 
Roman period. A treasure has recently come to 
light here which has surprised and delighted archae¬ 
ologists. It is no leas than a part of one of the 
columns of the great temple of Diana, the wonder of 
the heathen world. This fragment is of white mar¬ 
ble, six feet in length and eighteen feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. What remains undefaced by time shows it to 
be one of the “ embroidered pillars,” of whi^h Pliny 
sj)eaks, saying there were one hundred and twenty- 
seven in all, each sixty feet high, and each the gift 
of a king. The uninjured portion shows three life- 
size figures of beautiful workmanship. 

Laodicea was a city in the south-eastern portion of 
Phrygia. Its position corresponds with that of the 
city of Cydrara, mentioned by Herodotus, though 
Pliny calls its early name Diospolis, afterward 
changed to Rhoas. Its name of Laodicea was given 
it by Antiochus Theoe, in honor of his wife, Laodice. 
This monarch, in the height of his prosperity and 
ambition, made war upon the all-powerful Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt. This war he was only enabled to 
withdraw from by marrying Berenice, daughter of 
Ptole/ny. His wife Laodice never forgave him for 
this insult to her, and historians generally agree that 
the murder of Antiochus and Berenice which fol¬ 
lowed was instigated by her. 

During the Roman republic and the subsequent 
empire, Laodicea became exceedingly prosperous, 
and we find it called in ancient inscriptions “ the 
most splendid city of Asia.” It was laid in ruins by 
an earthquake during the reign of Tiberius, but the 
inhabitants were enabled to rebuild it without appeal¬ 
ing to the imperial treasury for help. Situated on 
the highway between the east and the west Laodicea 


became a town of great commercial importance. The 
general appearance and extent of the ruins will dis¬ 
cover the magnificent scale upon which the city was 
built in the days of its glory. There were a gymna¬ 
sium, several theatres, an aqueduct, temples and a 
stadium or 'race-course, the columns, capitals and 
broken walls of which strew the plain with their 
fragments. At Laodicea was established one of the 
seven churches of Asia. The city was finally de¬ 
stroyed early in the fifteenth century, and the little 
hamlet built upon its ruins is called by the Turks 
Eski Heasar. 


A DAY DREAM. 

BT DA.RD BEST. 

ROM yonder hill I sat and watched the son, 

And saw its beams glance through the misty morn, 
And kiss the roof beneath which I was born; 

It gleamed awhile, and childhood's days were done 

It danced a shadow dance in light and shade. 

Then crossed the well-worn threshold of the school. 
And glimmered up and down the dunce’s stool; 

Then left the yard in shadow where I played. 

And next it wandered up tho village street. 

Gilding tho old town-bell with burnished gold. 

It paused within a garden, quaint and old, 

'Neath arbor vines it found a rustic seat. 

And long it lingered there; for it seemed loath 
To leave that seat neglected and alone. 

Where all about the falling leaves were blown. 

The plaoe where oft of yore it kissed us both. 

The morning clouds rolled back and perfect noon 
Settled o’er all the landscape; on the spire 
Tho golden cross shone forth, a flame of fire. 

As on our wedding day that far-off J une. 

Far spreads the sunshine over all the land, 

Showing our broadening field of laboring life. 
Working in God’s sweet sunshine—husband, wife. 
Toiling, happy-hearted, hand in hand. 

The afternoon was long and sweet and blest. 

But twilight called my darlings one by one; 

And now I stand and watch the dying sun 
Grow fainter in the ever-deepening west. 

And down through darkening clouds the last, faint spark 
Of sunlight gleams, and rests upon a stone 
In that still graveyard. Now I walk alone 
Down through the shadowy valley, deep and dark. 


Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is noise¬ 
less. The days come softly dawning, one after an¬ 
other ; they creep in at the window; their fresh 
morning air is grateful to the lips that part to it; 
their music is sweet to the ears that listen to it; 
until, before we know it, a whole life of days has 
possession of the citadel, and time has taken us for 
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OF PROVERBS AND ADAGES. 

BY LOUISE Y. BOYD. 


“TTTITH a little hoard of maxims preaching 
VV down his daughter’s heart,” sings Tenny- 
' ' son, and with the magic of that pen-stroke 
we have before us a complete portrait, a worldly- 
minded, money-lowing man. We know his character 
so thoroughly that we could name over the list of 
proverbs to which he was partial; we even see the 
cold glance of his eye, and note the sordid lines about 
his mouth, revealing the petty page of his past life, 
and spreading before us, too, the blank, scant pages, 
primly ruled, wherein he designs to have written the 
future of his family—but the pages, mark you, are 
gilt-edged. 

Reader, dear, dost thou love to dwell upon the 
maxims of our fathers, and hast thou of pet proverbs 
& mighty store ? If so, thou art to be pitied, not en¬ 
ded ; or, that is my mood to-day—what I shall think 
about it to-morrow, I know not. “ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth ”—is not this a Scripture saying to 
my purpose ? 

Why should I take kindly to proverbs when my 
earliest recollection of one was when sobbing out 
some childish sorrow upon my mother’s indulgent 
bosom, and thinking what a good place it was to cry, 
our visitor, the minister, who had “just enough of 
learning to misquote,” muttered, “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” This remark drove out of me a 
meek and contrite spirit, and I became possessed of 
—well—I went out from my mother’s and that minis¬ 
ter’s presence a little howling demon, and per conse- 
seqnence, hated him and his voluntary saw forever 
after. I recollect still his text of the following Sun¬ 
day, it was, “ Remember Lot’s wife.” Ah, surely, I 
will remember the poor thing; also, the seemingly 
wicked, or, at least, cruel exultation with which he 
dwelt on her punishment—nor did he fail in this 
connection to add u the wages of sin is death,” which, 
with his terrible emphasis, greatly frightened me. 
You may be sure he did not finish the sentence with 
its Heaven-reaching promise. 

When, wild with delight, I saw a swallow glancing 
through the sunny spring-time air, I ran to tell my 
father; can 1 forget how he, too, who had been a 
“snapper-up of unconaidered trifles,” seeming not to 
dure in my gladness, looked up and said, wamingly, 
“One swallow does not make a summer.” 

And are not the many pleasant recollections of my 
schooldays, overshadowed and made mournful by the 
tormenting proverbs I was doomed to encounter. My 
teacher was a maiden lady of stately mien, grave 
manners and vast acquirements. In her everyday 
language she had no use for any point save a period, 
therefore, she was just the person for proverbs, very 
fthortones. 

Oh, that teacher! how she looms np in the far-off, 
«mBy land of my childhood, like the great moumful- 
uaaged, impenetrable sphynx of the desert; and as it 


gazes toward the pyramids, so did she look on the 
world about her—to her it was the mighty tomb of a 
dead glory. Now I think of her with sadness; yet, 
can I scarcely forgive her for throwing that unneces¬ 
sary damper over me when I exhibited to her the 
gold ring that had been sent me in a letter from a 
loving grandfather, hundreds of miles away. “ All 
is not gold that glitters,” was the explosion from her 
thin lips; so my pleasure was wofully diluted; I 
looked with suspicion on the dear little circlet, and 
was not sorry when my Anger outgrew it. 

Afterward did I put upon my chubby hands a pair 
of mitts—these my grandmother had made; she had 
been to the city, and had procured this neatly-fitting 
mitt-pattem from the wife of the foreman of a glove 
factory. She had measured my hand lengthwise and 
widthwise with the greatest precision; she had cut 
the queer-shaped pieces out of scraps of nankeen, she 
had overseamed them wonderfully, and had orna¬ 
mented them with green worsted, in what she called 
beggar-stitch. 

I made my debut in the school-room next morning, 
presenting, in my own estimation, not only a tidy, 
but a most stylish appearance. How was “ the rag 
taken off the bush” of my vanity, when, at the 
writing-hour, that teacher, seeing those wonderful 
mitts for which half my ‘schoolmates were dying of 
envy, said playfully, as she placed the open copy-book 
before me, “ A cat in gloves will catch no mice.” In 
deep humiliation I removed my now disgraced mitts 
from my hands to my pocket, took up the neatly-mend¬ 
ed quill-pen and began to write. I read the copy 
through tears; I despise it to this very hour. I beg 
good St. Paul’s pardon, it was “ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Could not the many good 
things Paul said of himself, the many glorious things 
he said by inspiration, have satisfied himself without 
his resorting to the writings of old Menander for 
this ? But I am told that it is still quite fashionable 
among teachers and the getters-up of copy-books, 
when they reach the letter e, to give this old stager. 

Out of school, during the long summer holidays, I 
was often reminded that “ Fields look green at a dis¬ 
tance,” and that “ Every white will have its black, 
and every sweet its sour,” which I could, in time, 
have found out for myself. Oh, the great Lord John 
Russel would, I know, make me his best bow, could 
he revisit this dull earth and read my improvement 
on his definition of a proverb. “ A proverb is the wis¬ 
dom of many men and the wit of one,” said he; it is 
one man’s croaking of all men’s disappointments, say 
I—for you will observe that cheery and hopeful 
adages are such a ridiculous minority, that we can 
but exclaim, “ The weakest goes to the wall.” 

When my young brother started out into the great 
world to try his fortunes, instead of a kindly “God 
speed.” he only heard. “ A rolling stone gathers no 
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moss.” And when my bankrupt uncle thought to 
take his stalwart sons and rosy daughters and in the 
far West begin life anew, his neighbors gravely shook 
their heads, remarking, “ A drowning man catches at 
a straw;” or they reminded him by way of discour¬ 
agement that “ Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 

When the impertinent thorns of a young rose-bush 
caught and tore my dress sleeve, need I say some one 
was near to say, “ A stitch in time saves nineand 
was not the pious John-Wesley’s memory kept green 
in our home by that watchword of housekeepers of 
which he was the originator, “ Cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” 

One of the most popular and by all odds the most 
mature-sounding and euphonious of maxims with 
which my youthful mind became familiar, was, 
“ Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, and wealthy* and wise.” But it don’t In¬ 
deed, I know this proverb to be a most miserable 
failure, for my sister’s husband’s cousin's wife's first 
husband tried it, and Jie was known to be almost a 
simpleton, never was healthy to speak of, and died 
poor. I congratulate myself now that I was never 
deluded into trying this experiment, never sacrificed 
the pleasure of being up when amusement offered, | 
never dispensed with the luxury of a comfortable 
morning's nap till compelled by dire necessity, and 
think if I had done so I might now be constrained to 
confess that “1 had paid too dear for my whistle,” 
and when one comes to that pass one might as well 
confess their “ cake to be dough.” 

When at last I had captivated my first beau, and 
when that beau went into the next school district to 
teach—“and thereby hangs a tale”—while I deemed 
him as “ ever faithful as old dog Tray,” whose fidelity 
you will remember has passed into a proverb, there 
were not wanting friends who, by way of toning down 
ray self-complacency, whispered something of “Out 
of sight out of mind,'- or softly murmured, “There’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” Said beau 
was so irnoccntly absurd as to marry a girl named 
Mehitable Fell before spring. Friends then tried to 
urge me to a giddy height of ambition by declaring 
that “ There are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught.” 

Mehitable Fell 1 While I muse upon her as she 
was my once lover’s “ bright particular star,” I feel 
certain 6he was descended from that historic indi¬ 
vidual of whom it was sung long ago by one Tom 
Brown—not at Oxford: 

** I do not like you. Dr: Fell, 

The reason why I cannqt tell; 

But this one thing I know fall well, 

I do not like you. Dr. Fell.” 

I loved not Mehitable; but as her husband proved 
to be one of those who did not “ Take care of the 
pence that the pounds might take care of them¬ 
selves,” I concluded, as doubtless she did before me, 
that she “ bad brought her pigs to a poor market 
so I pitied her, and “ pity is akin to love.” 

Lingering along the Maiden Lane of girlhood till 
the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, waiting for 


something to “ turn up,” ten persons warned me that 
“ delays were dangerous,” where one encouraged me 
by the blithe hope that there was “ luck in leisure.” 

But “it is a long lane that has no turning,” and 
finding a “ Barkis willin’,” I was no more “ In maiden 
meditation fancy free,” but became a "Wife. I do not 
grieve, but smile when I remember that the con¬ 
gratulations of my bridal day had either in good 
round English, or in an undertone, the burden of the 
adage, “ Better late than never.” Who cares? 

Shall I tell how? Yes, I will tell, for “honesty is 
the best policy.” With the crowing of my first 
baby came the reminders, “ Every goose thinks its 
own young ones swans,” or “ Every crow thinks its 
own young ones whitewhich I endured heroically, 
remembering that “ While in Rome we must do as 
the Romans do.” 

Reader, patient and dear, thou hast perhaps gar¬ 
nered many of these sage sayings of old time into thy 
life pages, and perchance I am “bringing coals to 
New Castle,” or, as said the ancient Jew, “carrying 
oil to the City of Olives.” Let me, fearing this, be 
ruled by the rich conceit embodied in “ Speech is 
silver, silence is gold.” 


IN EARLY DAYS. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

N early days, when fancy held 
&y heart in bondage strong and swoet, 
And youthful aspirations swelled 
To glad fruition 'neath ray feet, 

No dream of fame allured ray soul, 
Beguiling it to heights above; 

A sweeter influence bad control, 

And all my dreams were dreams of love. 

Tho skies abovo were ,al ways bright; 

The earth around mo ever fair; 

For hearts whose love is infinite 
Can make an Eden nnywhere. 

I thought the future held for mo 
Tho calmest joys, the gentlest fate. 

And planned that household gods should be 
The precious things of my estate. 

How strange is all on which I gaze! 

The post—how far away it seems! 

Ah me, but those were foolish days! 

Ah me, but those were foolish d pea ms! 
The loves that came to other inen, 

Around my doorway never grew; 

I waited years and years—and then ? 

Why then I planned my life anew! 


Sun-dials mark only the bright hours. Would it 
not be well if more people could imitate them? 
They would be surprised to find how many there are 
of these, and how much brightness there is in hours 
they are accustomed to think dark. 

Heaven itself can afford no real- delight to one 
who feels the service of God on earth to be irksome. 
He has no heart for Heaven, no taste for Heaven, no 
capacity for the enjoyment of Heaven. 
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BY £. B. D. 


A YEAR ago, bat one short year ago, 

I stood alone, as I stand here to-night; 
The Ban toward the hills had sunken low, 
And flooded all the west with yellow light. 


There is the sun as golden and as bright; 

The same soft rustle of the lenvcs I hear; 

It might be that the flowers that meet my sight 
Were the same ones that then my ff ^yjf ifij cheer. 
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A note of merry laughter comes from far; 

I hear of distant herds the tinkle low; 

Down in the vale where eool the shadows are 

The brook goes by with oonstant murmuring flow; 
The same bird sings that did one year ago; 

I hear the hum of insect life again; 

All things seem bright and beautiful; but, oh! 

'Tis not the same bright world that it was then! 

Yes, ail is changed, though outwardly the same; 

The bird no longer sings to listening ear; 

Though all the west with crimson is aflame, 

The day seems like November, gray and drear. 
When I would see, there comes a blinding tear. 
Through which I only see a golden past; 

There comes a memory—when I would hear— 

Of hopes which were too beautiful to last. 

A year ago, but one short year ago, 

I stood and waited in this self-same spot; 

Then was my life with beauty all aglow 1 
I trusted love, for then love failed me not! 

I watched hist coming ere he had forgot 

The well-worn path that led him to my side. 

Then came he always; now he oometh not; 

But in his absence only hope hath died. 

Love dies not thus! Though in that parting hour 
Woro spoken bitter words, if love be true 
They are forgotten ere at morn the flower 
From off her silken petals rolls tho dew. 

Love dios not quickly. Ah, he never knew 
As deep a love as that I felt for him! 

Alas! I fear me, men who love are few! 

Why sigh in vain ! why should my sight grow dim! 

Night after night I’ve stood and waited here. 

And watched for him e'en as I waited then— 
Waited in trembling hope, and then in fear; 

Then in despair! He comes no more again! 

I’ve put the rose upon my breast in vain. 

In vain bound braids and jewels in my hair. 

That—though my heart ached with a numbing pain— 
When he should oomo he’d find me not less fair. 

Come back to me, dear love! come back to me! 

My heart calls with a yearning, passionate cry 
My life is desolate for want of thoe; 

My soul is grieved because thou art not nigh. 

My love waits only for a word to fly 

And nestle close to thy warm heart, my own! 

The night is coming on, the shadows die 
In deeper shades—and still I am alone! 


EVER NEAR. 

BT GEORGE R. GRAHAM. 

BOVE the surging of the sea, 

I hear a sweet voice say to me. 
Be calm, my love, nor fear! 

The saddest hours move on apaoe t 
I soon shall see you face to face. 

And be forever near.” 

The darkest night must meet the day. 
So Doubt shall turn to Trust alway, 
In God’s good land above; 

Tho eternal years that He controls 
Shall wrap in peace all fearful souls; 
Immortal shall be Love I 


THE COMMON FROG (RANA TEMPORARIA). 
HI8 well-known animal belongs to the highest 
class of Reptilia,or reptiles—cold-blooded verte¬ 
bra ted animals, whose temperature depends on 
| that of the medium in which they live,- and which 
consequently become torpid and inactive in winter. 
Their respiration is aerial and incomplete, their blood 
being only partially oxygenated, for the venous blood 
is returned to the heart, which has two auricles and 
only one ventricle, where it is mixed with the arte¬ 
rial blood, and is, therefore, only partially aerated 
in the lungs. There is hardly a cattle-pond or a 
stream on the margin of which the frog may not be 
found, or in the waters of which it may not be seen 
swimming. 

Naturalists have carefully traced the development 
oi the frog from the egg to the adult state, and the 
history of these changes, all of which are easily veri¬ 
fied, is exceedingly interesting and instructive. The 
eggs of the frog are usually deposited—toward the 
end of the month of March—in clusters, each of 
which consists of long strings of transparent, jelly- 
like matter, having interspersed throughout small, 
round, black dots, each being the central portion of a 
separate individual egg. This. frog-spawn at first 
sinks to the bottom of the pond or stream where it is 
deposited; but the gelatinous covering of the eggs 
absorbs water, ahd each cluster therefore swells, and 
ultimately, becoming specifically lighter than the 
water, rises to the service. 

If in this stage some of the spawn is transferred 
from the water to a basin or a glass vessel, the changes 
from the egg to the tadpole and from the tadpole to 
the adult frog may be easily watched. The develop¬ 
ment of the tadpole commences in the little black 
globes, or centres. At first the head becomes promi¬ 
nent ; a flattened tail is produced; and also branchial 
tufts, two on either side of the head, which imbibe 
oxygen from the water, like the gills of a fish. The 
little animal now begins to be sensible of the incon¬ 
venience of the curved position in which it is con¬ 
fined by the envelopes which surround it, and there¬ 
fore struggles until it finally frees itself from them. 
On issuing from the egg it immediately eats its way 
through the remainder of its gelatinous surroundings, 
and commences active life as a tadpole in the water, 
feeding ravenously on the duckmeat (Lemna >, which 
floats on its surface. The tufts on either side of the 
head soon diminish, and ultimately disappear, whilst 
the body and tail perceptibly increase, the latter be¬ 
coming a powerful organ for locomotion. Both the 
tufted gills and the transparent membrane on either 
side of the tail are beautiful objects for the micro¬ 
scope, showing the circulation of the blood as it roils 
through the arteries and their ramifications. Chil¬ 
dren especially are invariably delighted with the 
spectacle, and ever afterward become much interested 
in the previously-despised tadpoles. 

In a few weeks the hind legs make their appear¬ 
ance, and soon after the fore legs; the tail gradually 
becomes less, and at last wholly disappears, and the 
metamorphosis of the tadpole into the frog is com- 
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pletecl. And now instead of an aquatic animal, 
breathing by gills and feeding on vegetables, we have 
a terrestrial animal, breathing by lungs, and alto¬ 
gether carnivorous. 

The frog, or mature animal, has a broad, short, 
depressed body without a tail. The posterior legs 
are much larger and more muscular than the ante¬ 
rior pair, the five toes of both pairs being webbed. 
Thus organized, the frog is well adapted for life either 
in the water or on the land, the length and great 
muscularity of its hind legs aiding it alike in swim¬ 
ming through the water and in leaping on the land. 


The manner in which frogs and toads feed is well 
deserving of notice. In both animals the tongue is 
doubled back upon itself, and is covered at its ex¬ 
tremity with a viscid glutinous secretion. This tongue 
is suddenly shot forth, so as to touch the prey, and 
the latter, adhering firmly to it, is immediately cap¬ 
tured and curried back with' the tongue into the 
mouth. The motion of throwing out the tongue 
upon the insect, and then withdrawing it within the 
mouth, takes place with lightning-like rapidity, so 
that the eye can scarcely follow it without the most 
careful watching. 



Its food now consists of insects and various kinds of 
dugs, of which it destroys incredible numbers; it is, 
therefore, very usefully employed on the grounds of 
the fanner, as it is aiding in the preservation of his 
crops by destroying those enemies which attack them. 
Frogs, for this reason, whenever met with, should 
not be molested. Aud the same observations apply 
to that much maligned and despised animal, the 
common toad (Bufo vulgaris), which is not poisonous, 
but, on the contrary, is as harmless and useful as the 
frog; and equally entitled to our kindly consideration. 


There is also a peculiarity in the respiration of the 
frog which we must not omit to mention. The frog 
breathes by^the skin as well as the lungs, which is, 
therefore, always kept moist, for this purpose, by 
means of constant supplies from an internal reservoir 
of pure water within the animal. So also, as the frog 
is without ribs, its breathing by the lungs is not car¬ 
ried on by the alternate expansion of the chest; and, 
therefore, if the animal be closely watched, no move¬ 
ment of the body indicative of respiration can be 

'perceived. The fact is the air is taken into the month 
r 
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through the nostrils, the mouth being shut for that 
purpose; the nostrils and throat are then closed, and 
the air is forced or swallowed down into the lungs. 
As this movement can only be made when the mouth 
is shut, it follows that when a frog is gagged, with its 
mouth open, respiration becomes impossible, and the 
animal (lies of suffocation. 

The sudden appearance of frogs after violent rains 
in places where they were previously unknown, in 
the greatest numbers, is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence, and formerly it was believed that they 
had fallen from the clouds with the rain. Naturalists 
now entertain a more reasonable view of these ap¬ 
pearances, which may be given in substance as fol¬ 
lows: Undoubtedly these frogs had undergone their 
final metamorphosis, and had left the water, where 
they had been developed as tadpoles for the land. 
There they lay, exhausted by the drought, motionless 
under stones and clods, and in the chinks of the earth, 
until, revived by the welcome rain, all suddenly be¬ 
come reanimated, thus forcing themselves on public 
attention by their countless numbers. 

It appears from the following account of a frog, 
given by Mr. Bell, on the authority of Dr. W. Roots, 
of Kingston, that these animals are quite capable of 
being thoroughly domesticated, if they are only well 
fed and kindly treated: 

“The lower offices”—of the house belonging to 
Dr. Roots—“ were what is commonly called under¬ 
ground, on the banks of the Thames. This little rep¬ 
tile occasionally issued from a hole in the skirting of 
the kitchen, and was noticed by the servants; but, 
during the first year of his sojourn, he constantly 
withdrew upon their approach.” However, “ on^heir 
showing him kindness, and offering him such food as 
they thought he could partake of, he gradually ac¬ 
quired habits of familiarity and friendship, and, 
during the following three years, he came out regu¬ 
larly every day, at the hour of meal time, and par¬ 
took of the food which the servants gave him. But 
one of the most remarkable features in this artificial 
state of existence was his strong partiality for warmth; 
as, during the winter seasons, he regularly—and con¬ 
trary to the cold-blooded tendency of his nature— 
came out of his hole in the evening, and made for the 
hearth in front of a good kitchen fire, where he would 
continue to bask and enjoy himself until the family 
retired to rest There happened to be at the same 
time a favorite old domestic cat, and a sort of inti¬ 
macy and attachment existed between these incon¬ 
gruous inmates—the frog frequently nestling under 
the warm fur of the cat, while the cat appeared ex¬ 
tremely jealous of interrupting the comfort and conve¬ 
nience of the frog. 

Our engraving represents the edible, or green frog 
(Bana eaculenta). which, although rare in England, is 
exceedingly common on the continent and in this 
country, and is in high request for its flesh, the hind 
quarters only being used. Generally, it is of a beau¬ 
tiful green, irregularly marked with black or dark- 
brown spots, and ornamented on the back with three 
stripes of a rich golden-yellow. 


THE NEW. 

BY OATH BRINE KINGSTON FILER* 

H, circling seasons, come and pass! 

Bear in decades and bear them oat. 

Let change link all the years about— 

New friends, new hopes new happiness. 

New songs, new voices, making sweet 
Our lives, till hearts with wilder beat 
Forget the old delights and joys 
In deeper, grander ecstacies. 

New friends!—how grow the old friends cold; 
How change the lights within their eyes. 

The laughter in their low replies, 

That thrilled our pulse in*days of gold. 

They chaqge—bring in the new, the dear. 

Their kindly words, their smiles of cheer. 

To bo with us while Summer glows 
And pass when come the Winter snows. 

New hopes !—how fair the old, how deep, 

How lighted like a tropic ocean, 

Where, mingled in a sweet commotion, 

The sunbeams with the ripples sweep. 

They drooped, they passed, they paled as mist; 
They died, cold as the dead we’ve kis’t 
In agony! Oh, calm-eyed hours, 

Let new hopes bloom like passion flowers! 

New songs!—the olden songs were sweet. 

With love’s deep ecstaey were glad, 

With love’s delirious pains were sad. 

And metred to our hearts’ wild beat 

What timo our hearts were wild with blisses. 
New songs of deeper happinesses! 

Take out tho pain so anguish-sweet. 

To laughter mote the cadenccd beat. 

New loves !—the old love wanes apace; 

The blush nor in our heart doth waken— * 

No more the burning pulse is shaken 
As flame by smiles on some fair face; 

The touch of hands thrills not as old, 

Tho sky has lost its rose and gold— 

Again one lies in visioned dreams— 

Whence comes her prince to wake the streams ? 

Whence comes her prince, with regal inicn. 

With kisses ripening on his mouth, 

And all the passion of the South 
In those dark eyes that seek his queen ? 

Lo! through her dreams the fateful light 
Of love dawns quivering to her sight; 

Warm thrills her lips with waking sighs, 

Her soul is tranced in rhapsodies! 

Sweep on, yo long and lingering years. 

Ye cycling seasons dim and cold ! 

Let Summer tint the skies with gold 
Of clouds that hold no rainy tears; 

But, pierced by the empyreal beams, 

Float in tho heaven like tranquil dreams 
Within the aferial poet’s mind. 

Where lute-voiced Poesie lies reclined. 


A model bill, made out by an old farmer against 
his neighbor, read as follows: “ Neighbor A. Dr. to 
B. to horse and wagon gain’ to mill once since and 
twice before, one dollar.” 
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SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP. 

BY E. R. KEYES. 


T HE earliest historical allusions to sacrificial wor¬ 
ship give ns no information concerning its 
origin. They refer to it as a custom already 
established, but are silent as to the date its institu¬ 
tion and the authority on which it rests. We learn 
from the Sacred Scriptures that “Abel brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof, and 
that the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offer¬ 
ing.” We are also told that Noah, on leaving the 
ark, u builded an altar unto the Lord, and took* of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and 
offered burnt offerings on the altar.” But these brief 
and isolated references to this -subject, were we per¬ 
mitted to understand them as ordinary historical 
statements, would throw no light on the origin of ani¬ 
mal sacrifices. They would simply show that at a 
very early period this form of worship was under¬ 
stood and practised. But the obvious symbolical 
character of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 

■ renders these statements valueless as evidence of the 
exact date of any historical fact, or of the origin of 
any religious custom. 

A divine origin has, however, been# claimed for 
sacrificial worship. It has been held that immedi- 
I ately subsequent to the fall, our first parents were 
Instructed of God to approach Him through bloody 
Edifices, and to look through them to the one great 
effectual sacrifice of Christ. But if this be true,* the 
proof of the fact is wanting; and in the absence of any 
divine decree authorizing this custom, we may well 
doobt its divine origin. Certainly we may reasonably 
I require those who make God the author of this form 
of worship to produce the divine warrant on which 
it rests, or show conclusively that such a warrant was 
once issued. In like manner it ought to be required 
of those who ascribe to it a human origin, that they 
dudl explain the manner and grounds of its institution. 

In the present state of human intelligence concem- 
Ir.g the character of God, it is difficult to conceive 
that He could have been the author of this system of 
animal sacrifices. The altar stained with blood and 
| laden with the flesh of animals newly slain, the dying 
nq) of bleeding bird and beast, the smoke and offen- 
•ive odor of the burning sacrifice, the priests reeking 
vith blood and grasping the deadly knife, the multi¬ 
tude of slaughtered victims, and the confused sound 
lowing herds and bleating flocks driven to the 
fart of death, all form a spectacle at which we stand 
aghast, and which we cannot believe to be pleasing in 
the sight of Go<L The whole scene is incongruous 
»ith His character. It befits only a malign and sen- 
*oal deity. “God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
Him, most worship in spirit and in truth.” “ God is 
Lore,” and can find no satisfaction in the flowing 
blood and dying struggles of His creatures. Besides, 
He expressly says in Jeremiah viii., 22, “ I spake 
wt unto yonr fathers nor commanded them, in the 


day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices; but this thing 
commanded I them, saying. Obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my people; and walk 
ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that 
it may be well with you.” The language of David 
(Psalm li., 16,17,) is equally explicit: “ Thou desirest 
not sacrifice, else would I give it; thou delightest 
not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, oh, 
God, thou wilt not despise.” And throughout the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, stress 
is nowhere laid upon a strict observance of the rites 
of sacrifice, but it is everywhere laid upon obedience 
to the moral law as the only means of securing the 
divine favor. He reproves frequently and with awful 
severity the sins of adultery, theft, lying, deceit, op¬ 
pression and fraud; but for the neglect of sacrifices 
and burnt offerings, He declares explicitly, (Psalm 1., 
8), “ I will not reprove thee.” Micah admirably sets 
forth the uniform purport of inspired utterance on 
this subject when he says, (vi., 8), “lie hath showed 
thee, oh, man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” Anciently as well as 
now, therefore, the religious and moral virtues, or 
supreme love to God and genuine charity toward 
man, constituted the sum and substance of saving 
religion. All else was but the shadow. 

But the fact remains that the Jewish sacrificial 
system in its revised and perfected form, was promul¬ 
gated by Moses, acting as the minister of Jehovah. 
It is necessary, therefore, to reconcile this fact with 
the views already presented. The principles on 
which this reconciliation is effected will appear as 
we unfold the origin and nature of sacrificial wor¬ 
ship. 

We have spoken of love as the essence of all true 
religion, since it is love that unites man to man, and 
man to God. But love is unselfish and generous. 
Its only dilight is to give freely of its riches to 
others. This is the eternal law of its operation. The 
divine love is ever in the effort to communicate to 
men the good which their state requires; and the 
effort takes effect in proportion to their desire and 
endeavor to appropriate the proffered good. $o also 
human love seeks to evidence its reality and strength 
by suitable expressions. We desire to reciprocate 
God's goodness. But we are unable to offer Him, in 
return for His favors, anything which we ourselves 
have created. All onr good desires, holy affections 
and right thoughts, as well as all our earthly riches, 
are from Him alone; and no offering that we can 
make as an expression of onr lovo to Him, can add 
to His eternal self-sufficiency, or make Him our 
debtor. We can only render back to Him His own 

gifts, imprinted with the evidences of our, gratitude 
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and the seal of our personal appropriation and en¬ 
dorsement. We can only show what we would do 
for Him were He in need of our assistance, and we 
able to relieve His wants. 

In the Adamic age of the race this principle of 
loye found expression in methods suited to its divine 
nature. Loving God supremely and having a clear 
and intimate consciousness of His presence, men 
worshipped Him “in spirit and in truth.” They 
paid Him the silent, grateful homage of the heart. 
They offered Him internal worship from pure and 
loving affections. His law was their delight. They 
entered cordially into His beneficent designs, and 
sought to manifest their love to Him by serving those 
whom He desired to bless. Their religion had no 
ritual, save the deeds of a good life; for it needed no 
other. Their worship required no temple save that 
of the purified mind. They needed no priests nor 
religious teachers, for to all were given immediate 
revelations from Heaven, and clear perception from 
the Lord Himself for the verification of every truth 
revealed. They lived on earth the life of angels. 

In virtue of their open communication with the 
spiritual world, they were acquainted with the rela¬ 
tions subsisting between it and the realm of nature. 
They recognized the latter as the vesture of the 
former. The natural world was the effect of which 
the spiritual world was the cause. From material 
objects, therefore, their thoughts passed at once to the 
spiritual objects corresponding to them; and from 
natural phenomena to the higher but imminent world 
of spiritual and substantial realities. Everything in 
nature was discovered to be the ultimate and fit cor¬ 
respondent of something in the mental world, or 
world of divine ideas and causes. Man was the 
finite image and likeness of God, and every visible 
object woro an intensely human aspect, revealing 
some distinctive human quality. The sun, moon and 
stars represented the sun, moon and stars of the 
spiritual world, or the spiritual principles of love, 
faith and intelligence. Mountains symbolized strong 
and enduring affections in the will; gold, the good 
of celestial love, or supreme love to the Lord; silver, 
spiritual truth; stones, truth in its lowest natural ex¬ 
pression, or the lowest forms of the understanding; 
trees in general, the affections and perceptions of the 
mind; while particular trees, such as the olive, the 
vine and the fig-tree, signified certain specific qualities 
or states of affection and thought. 

In like manner every bird and every beast was 
viewed as the symbol of something existing in man, 
or as the proper natural form of some particular 
human affection or principle. The eagle mounting 
toward the sun with undazzled eye, fitly represented 
the rational faculty in its search for truth; the 
pigeon, states of innocence; the dove, the tender 
principles of love and faith in the early stages of re¬ 
generation. The lamb, kid and calf, and also the 
full-grown of these species, signified the three general 
classes of human affections: the lamb, the affections 
of the most interior degree of the mind, where inno¬ 
cence and love to the Lord reign supreme; the kid, 


the affections of the next lower degree, where con¬ 
science, formed and enlightened by divine truth, 
governs; and the calf, the affections of the natural 
degree, in which the external or moral virtues have 
their seat. 

To men enjoying such intimate communion with 
God and with Heaven, and fluch insight into the 
symbolism of nature, any ritual created by human 
art would have been poor and unimpressive. It 
would have seemed but childish folly. The whole 
system of nature was a splendid ceremonial, fashioned 
by divine wisdom. Every day, every season, every 
year, every landscape furnished ever-varying forms 
appropriate to the ritual of a pure and rational reli¬ 
gion. Every natural object and phenomenon led the 
thoughts of the beholder to the higher verities of the 
spiritual world, and up to the Lord Himself as the 
archetype and cause of all things beautiful and good 
on eartli and in the heavens. To minds in this state 
of spiritual discernment, sacrificial worship was im¬ 
possible. It would have been inexpressibly revolting, 
a horrible mockery of God. The only sacrifices 
which befitted their state were the offerings of heart¬ 
felt gratitude and loving obedience. 

But the Adamic church began at length to decline 
from tliis celestial state. The consciousness of God 
grew indistinct. Perception of the good and the 
true becarae^lim. Vision of the spiritual world was 
sealed up. Pure internal worship ceased. Men be¬ 
came more and more external in their character and 


life. A new Dispensation was therefore established, 
called the Noetic or Silver Age. In this age men 
still.retained a knowledge of the symbolism of nature, 
but it was mere intellectual knowledge. They had 
no clear discernment of the spiritual verities which 
natural objects symbolized. They knew that the sun 
of this world represented the spiritual sun; but the 
latter was no longer visible to them. They knew the 
spiritual significance of the various kinds of animals, 
but had no vision of the corresponding spiritual 
realities. They still offered sincere worship u> 
Jehovah, but availed themselves of the liturgy’ of 
nature to aid the spirit of devotion. Knowing that 
mountains signified the highest affections of the will, 
or love to th^ Lord, and thence the Lord Himself, and 
that groves were the natural correspondence ot the 
perceptive powers of the mind exercised in approach¬ 
ing the Lord, they worshipped Him in grove* hdtu- 
ated upon the highest convenient hills or mountains. 
But their worship, though external and representa¬ 
tive, was not without a genuine internal principle ol 
devotion. It was spiritual, but clothed in simple and 
appropriate natural forms. 

Animal sacrifices, however, did not properly belong 
to the Silver Age, nor were they practised until near 
the close of that period, when the race had fallen 
into gross and natural conceptions of God. The peo¬ 
ple or church called Heber was probably the first, 
according to the Sacred Scriptures, to institute sacri¬ 
ficial worship. This church retained the word 


Jehovah as the true name of God, and worshipped 
Him by sacrificial rites, while the surrounding nuticn# 
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lost the knowledge of this name, and fell into idol¬ 
atry. (Exodus iii„ 18; v., 2, 3; viii., 26). Not con¬ 
tent with the simple but expressive forms of the 
preceding ages, the Hebrews added to the hill and 
the grove, the altar and the offering of sacrifices. 
The altar was the Lord’s table (Mai. i., 7); the ani¬ 
mals offered were His meat and bread; the odor of 
the sacrifice was for a “ sweet Bmelling savor ” to 
Him; the animal was slain simply that it might be | 
offered and burned upon the altar; the burning sig¬ 
nified the Lord’s acceptance and consumption of the 
offering. The worshipper laid his hands on the head 
of the victim ready to be slain, not to signify, the 
transfer* of his sins to it—this would have rendered 
the animal unclean, like the scape-goat, and unfit to 
be offered to the Lord—but to signify the transfer to 
it, and the expression thereby to the Lord, of the 
good affections which the worshipper cherished and 
which the animal fitly represented. The sacrificial 
act farther signified his sense of indebtedness to God, 
his love for Him and his desire to please Him. “ It 
testified his humble acknowledgment and his reverent 
surrender to God; but that was all.” (Life and 
Light of Men 242). Confession M sin, though im¬ 
plied, doubtless, as a subjective'process preliminary 
to all true worship, was not symbolized by sacrifice. 
Not sin, but holiness; not evil, but good, was thus 
representatively offered to the Lord, with the acknow¬ 
ledgment that all that is good m man, is of and from 
Him alone. The only instance in the whole system 
of ceremonial worship instituted by Moses, where 
confession and transfer of sin was made and symbol¬ 
ized, was when the hands were laid on the head of 
the scape-goat, which was never offered to God, but 
■ent away into the wilderness as a thing accursed. 

Thus regarded, sacrificial worship is free from 
many of the objections which He against the perver¬ 
sions into which it has fallen. But in its best form, 

H indicates a lamentable decline from the spiritual 
worchip which preceded it. It presents the divine 
character under a degraded and sensual aspect, re¬ 
vealing, however, thfe change that has been going on 
in the spiritual condition of the race and in its con¬ 
ceptions of God, rather than any infirmity in the 
essential attributes and perfection of divinity. It is 
precisely such a system as might have originated 
with men in their gradual alienation from God, and 
is entirely congruous with the corrupt state into which 
they are known to have fallen at a very early period. 
It is an eclipse of God, throwing its shadow across 
the field of human history for thousands of years— 
an eclipse caused by and adapted to man’s diseased 
and obscure mental vision. It is repugnant to all 
jut conceptions of the divine character, and cannot 
be regarded as an expression of God’s wilL 
This style of worship once instituted, it is easy to 
see that it could not long retain the comparatively 
harmless form it first assumed. It was at best a bur¬ 
densome and needless invention, or, if necessary at 
tU, only rendered so by the very evils and perversions 
in men by which they had separated themselves from 
God, and become averse to genuine spiritual worship 


os well as incapacitated for it. Hence, sacrificial 
worship soon degenerated into idolatry. The causes 
which led to its institution continued operative, and 
were stimulated to fuller developments. Images of 
animals were fashioned and set up in the temples of 
religion, and instead of being regarded as the sym¬ 
bolical forms of certain divine attributes, came at 
last to be reverenced as veritable deities,' or at least 
as their visible shrines. Jehovah was grossly mis¬ 
conceived and blasphemed. He was divided against 
Himself, and made to conform to the sensual, dark 
and malign character which human nature had 
assumed. Hence animals and even human victims 
were slaughtered at the altars of religion to appease 
the wrath of Heaven and expiate the guilt of men. 

Even the Hebrew race, of whom was Abraham, 
fell into this current of evil and perverse practices, 
and followed after false gods. The original principles 
of sacrificial worship became obscured and perverted 
among them. Abram himself needed to be taught 
that human sacrifices were neither required by Jeho¬ 
vah nor acceptable to Him. There was imminent 
danger that all worship of the true God, external os 
well as internal, would perish from the earth, and 
that the most shocking and bloody idolatrous rites 
would usurp its place. To avert this result, a par¬ 
ticular family of the Hebrew nation, viz.: the seed 
of Abraham, was set apart to be instructed in the 
principles of true religion. In accommodation to 
their degraded and evil states, Jehovah permitted 
them to retain sacrificial worship, from which it was 
impossible to detach them at once without utterly de¬ 
stroying them, but commissioned Moses so to regulate 
it as to rescue it from the flagrant perversions into 
which it had been carried, and cause it to express, 
under representative rites, the principles of genuine 
internal worship. By this means communication 
was maintained between Heaven and earth, the 
Jewish people were kept in some degree of external 
morality and sanctity, and the race was prepared for 
the introduction of the Christian dispensation. 

Animal sacrifices, therefore, were not first insti¬ 
tuted in the time of Moses. He found them already 
in general use when he entered upon his work, and 
under divine direction he simply regulated what 
could not be at once abolished. Only the form, and 
not the substance of sacrificial worship, was made 
the subject of divine legislation. This view enables 
us to reconcile some scriptural statements which 
would otherwise stand in conflict with each other, 
apd shows how it can be true, that animal sacrifices 
were not of divine origin, nor in themselves agree¬ 
able to the divine will, and yet that Moses was in¬ 
structed by Jehovah to prepare an elaborate ritual 
for sacrificial worship. 

The offering of animals, however, was at best but 
an expensive and elaborate ritual of religion, and not 
genuine religion itself Its importance as compared 
with a life of obedience to the moral law, was as the 
valne of the Sunday worship or Hturgical services in 
which men now engage, is to that of the daily habits 
and uses of a life of charity. It was a mere external 
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form, having no worth save that which might be im¬ 
parted to it from principles of goodness and truth, 
already wrought into the character and conduct of 
the worshipper. Its whole effect, too, was man ward, 
it operated no change in God. It purchased no 
favors at His hands. It served, however, as a standing 
remainder to the Jewish people and to their idolatrous 
neighbors, of their indebtedness to God as the'source 
of all life and blessing. It signified also the supreme 
and sole lordship of Jehovah, in that some of the 
very animals which were regarded as objects of wor¬ 
ship among the heathen, and whose images were set 
up in their temples, were required to be offered daily 
at His altar. 

But the question still remains, What relation did 
the Jewish sacrifices sustain to the person and work, 
sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

If the bloody rites of sacrificial worship, and the 
sensual states of the people, which rendered them 
possible, were obnoxious to Jehovah, it will scarcely 
be claimed that these very rites were the divinely- 
appointed antetype of the sacrifice of Christ viewed 
as a substitute provided by God to expatiate the sins 
of men. If they were designed to prefigure the vica¬ 
rious character of Christ’s sufferings and death, the 
inspired writers could not so often have spoken dis¬ 
paragingly of them, or declared obedience to be better 
than sacrifice. If, too, the Jewish people had hope 
of salvation only on the ground that their sacrifices 
were typical of the promised and sole efficacious 
sacrifice of Christ, then they needed to cherish the 
profoundest reverence for them, observe them most 
strictly, and exalt them in importance far above the 
moral law. Instead of this, as we have seen, chief 
stress is laid by the prophets on the elements of 
spiritual goodness and the practical duties of a virtu¬ 
ous life. “Wash you; make you clean ; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil; learn to do well,” (Isaiah i., 18,) is the 
burden of their admonitions. If, moreover, the sac¬ 
rifice of animals was a divine institution, intended as 
a perpetual representation and prophecy of the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ as our substitute, then it has foiled of its 
purpose; for none of the prescribed forms of sacrifice 
was observed at the death of Christ. Or, if we allow 
that his death was the proper fulfilment of the repre¬ 
sentative rites of sacrifice, then the murderers of our 
I>ord become for the time being Jehovah's sacred 
priests; and the ignominious cross His holy altar. 
But, if every mind revolts, as it surely must, from such 
a conception; and if, “by wicked hands” our Lord 
“ was crucified and slain,” then we are forced to the 
conclusion that the crucifixion of Christ, and the sac¬ 
rifice of animals in worship, were both alike indica¬ 
tive of man's deep degradation and sinfulness, and 
hence offensive in the sight of God. Not that we re¬ 
gard the two things as equally criminal, for they 
were not; but they were both the fruit of the same 
evil and darkened state of the human mind, and not 
the work of a merciful and righteous God. And, 
convevselv, if the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
instead of being a divinely-appointed sacrificial act, 


expiatory of human guilt, was the very concentration 
of all wickedness, an act of high treason against Jeho¬ 
vah, and hence in the last degree abhorrent to Him, 
with what consistency can we suppose that He insti¬ 
tuted the Jewish sacrifices, and constituted them the 
sacred and impressive types of the most glaring crime 
that His creatures could commit against Him ? 

If, therefore, the sacrificial system was representa¬ 
tive of the work of Christ, as it doubtless was, it must 
have been so in some other sense than that here con¬ 
sidered. What its true representative force was in 
reference to Christ, will readily appear, from what 
has already been said concerning the origin and 
primary significance of sacrificial rites. We have 
seen that these rites were intended as a liturgical ex¬ 
pression of the religious feelings. They represented 
the consecration of the worshipper, the hallowing of 
his affections and thoughts, the surrender of the na¬ 
tural to the influx and control of the spiritual mind, 
the exercise of love and gratitude toward God. The 
animals brought to the altar were sucli as corresponded 
to sentiments of sincere worship, thongh the offering 
of them did not necessarily imply that the act pro¬ 
ceeded from propei motives. The Jewish sacrifices 
therefore symbolized those spiritual sacrifices which 
are required of all men, and which are alone of value 
in the sight of God. And they represented the sacri¬ 
fice of our Lord Jesus Christ in precisely the same 
sense and way that they typified the sacrifice which 
every one of us is required to make of himself to 
God. As we are commanded to “present our 
bodies”—(t. e. our whole being)—“ a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is our reasonable” 
—(t. e. rational or spiritual, as opposed to a mere 
ceremonial and carnal)—“service;” so Christ yielded 
himself unto God as “ a lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” He subjected his finite human nature 
absolutely to His divine essence, thus glorifying it 
and making it divine. He sacrificed all mere natural 
affections, and put off all mere human and finite 
states of life. In Him, therefore, divinity became 
human, and humanity became divine. He who wan 
divine in first principles became'divine also in the 
last or lowest—and Jehovah is henceforth present 
among His creatures as a Divine Natural Man. 

But Christ’s sacrifice, though analogous in form to 
that required of men, is not to be measured as to the 
value and efficacy by any finite standard. In His 
Divine Humanity He has become, in a measure, in¬ 
finitely greater than any mere creature ever can, the 
living medium of divine influences for the regenera¬ 
tion of men. 

This view of the relation of the Jewish sacrifices to 
the sacrifice of Christ, and of their proper representa¬ 


tive meaning, harmonizes the teachings of revelation 
with the conclusions of reason, and the requirements of 
divine justice with the instincts of a purified and loving 
heart While it is impossible to conceive of God mb 
instituting or approving this ritual of blood, as it is 
impossible to imagine Him delighting in the deeds of 
those who nailed His Son to the cross, we can yet see 
how He could consistently avail Himself of existing 
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forms of worship from which n*en could not be at 
once divorced, to construct a system of religious 
symbols, which should truly represent the principles 
of spiritual worship, and typify the sacrificial work 
of Christ as well as the service required of every in¬ 
dividual man. He therefore seises upon the very 
signs of man’s apostacy, and forges them into instru¬ 
ments by which the race shall be subdued unto Him¬ 
self He tolerates sacrifices only because He can 
make them the means of their own overthrow—the 
channel of ideas and influences that shall educate 
men to reject them as unnecessary and absurd. That 
this end was reached in the latter stages of the Mosaic 
dispensation, history attests. Tradition also declares 
that after the destruction of Jerusalem and the Tem¬ 
ple of God by the Romans, an eminent Jewish Rabbi 
assembled his surviving brethren amid the mins, on 
the site where the solemnities of sacrifice had been so 
long performed, and, with the consent of all; pro¬ 
claimed that thenceforth the offering of sacrifices was 
not obligatory, and that works of charity should be 
considered their equivalent and substitute. 


A NOBLE ART. 

*T AUBBR PORK8TIBR. 


life, we must court the sunshine. There is sorrow 
enough given into every human lifo without our 
needing to cling to each separate grief, and gloat over 
its memory. By holding fast to the sunbeams that 
stray across our paths, we can accomplish marvels in 
the way of lighting up the dark places of life. There 
is much to enjoy, much to make one happy in this 
beautiful world, despite its cares and bitternesses, and 
our highest duty to ourselves, as well as to those 
who surround us, is to make the most and the best of 
life, and to be as happy as we can. 

The next stage of existence lies stretched before us 
as an unknown sea, that it will be fuller, grander, 
more complete than this every instinct of our nature 
teaches us to believe—otherwise we know nothing of 
its requirements. The present, however, is ours; we 
know its duties and needs; we know that the more 
we struggle to fulfil these the stronger we grow, the 
more good we can accomplish. We know, too, that 
the good God never gave us intellect without pur¬ 
posing that we should use it and make the best of it, 
as of all else with which He has endowed us. Un¬ 
doubtedly, therefore, they who best grasp “ The art 
of making the most of Life,” will be best fitted for the 
requirements of another state of being when called to 
enter upon it. 


O NCE I remembered among my friends a lady who 
had known many afflictions, cares and heart- 
griefs, and yet, whose brightness of demeanor and 
cheerfulness were unflagging, whose very presence 
was a sunbeam. This lady talked often of her art. 
When praised for any striking course of action, she 
would reply, with touching simplicity: “Yes, I 
learned that from my art” 

As a child, I often wondered what this art could 
be; growing older, I set myself to work to find out. 
It was not the art of music, passionately fond ns she 
was of that divine art, and on as lofty a pedestal as 
•be placed it; for, being somewhat at home within 
its magic realms myself, I knew that she was not suf¬ 
ficiently skilled therein to designate it as her own ; 
nor was it the art of painting, nor yet of sculpture. 

“ Mias Margaret,” I inquired one day, “ what is 
jour art?” 

A sweet smile flitted across her face, as she touch¬ 
ingly asked for reply, “ And have I so poorly exem¬ 
plified it all these years, that you need ask ?” 

“I am sure, now,” cried I, “that it is, after all, 
what has often suggested itself to my mind, 4 The art 
f making the most of life.’ ” 

“You are right,” she answered, well pleased ; “and 
Ibis I consider the greatest of arts—all others are 
•ent to earth to aid us in perfecting it.” 

This made a deep impression upon me, one that I 
have never forgotten. Since then I have become an 
observer in life, and have frequently had occasion to 
marvel how few comprehend or endeavor to live by 
this art Many fields of science and art are open to 
those whose talents guide them into such directions; 
bat this one field is open to all, and they who best 
make use of their own individual talents are best 
fitted to enter nobly upon it To make the most ef 
▼ou xu.—17. 


SOMETIME. 

BY MRS. HATTIB P. BELL. 

S OME time we may look back upon these days. 

And think them brighter than we deem them now t 
Somo time, when youth has flitted from oar gate, 

And care has ploughed deep on oar brow. 

We may re3all this self-same hour again, 

And thro* the roseate veil of vanished years 
See many a blessing which we now call pain. 

And muoh of sunshine where we now have tears. 

The days are gliding by on noiseless wing— 

Some go in gladness, and some go in grief; 

Could we but realize tho good they bring, 

And that, at best, the longest life is brief. 

Might we not live arid love, and satisfied. 

Win calm contentment for our daily guest, 

Which, like a sweet song-bird at eventide. 

Shall sit and oarol in the old home-nest. 

Oh! let us, as we journey on our way. 

Along the crooked paths of busy life, 

Remember always this, to " watch and pray f 
For this alone will help us tbro* the strife. 

And then, some time, in After years to come, 

When we in memory shall retrace the past. 

We'll find the nearer that we get toward Home^ 

Each year has still been better than the last. 


By two wings a man in lifted up from things 
earthly; namely, by simplLity and purity. Sim¬ 
plicity doth tend toward God; purity doth apprehend 
and i as it were) teste Him.— Thomas A’Kxmpis. 


Who is wise? He that learns from every one. 
Who is powerful? He that governs his passion. 


Who is rich ? He that is content. 
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MY THORN. 

BT E08ELLA BICE. 


H E, Weston, was poor; I knew it when I married 
him; but he told me we three could all live 
together so nicely—he and I and his sister 
Joanna. 

I had never met Joanna but once, and then I had 
so little time—just while the cars stopped at noon— 
that we had no bpportunity of becoming acquainted. 
She was tall and straight, her voice low and musical, 
and her step as soft as a cat’s. Surely I’d like sister 
Joanna. 

But before we had lived in the same house a fort¬ 
night, I found her to be my antipode. I liked to 
listen to the soothing patter of the rain on the roof; 
it made her lonesome. I liked to have that loose 
limb of the great overgrown lilac bush against the 
window, and make its leafy shadow creep across the 
carpet; she tied it back fast to the main body, because 
it made her think there was a man sneaking about 
the window. I liked to see the tall spikes of flower- 
ing hollyhocks stand close up to the white walls of 
our house; she hacked them off with the butcher 
knife because they were common, and not suggestive 
of thrift. I liked to see the branches of the weeping 
willow trail across the path, and sweep their plumy 
lengths on the grass; but Joanna couldn’t see people 
pass along the road, and recognize them “ for sure,” 
until the lower and larger branches of the willow 
were cut away; and, though it made me most sensi¬ 
tively shrink away from the task, they were cut away 
at my suggestion. 

I shuddered when I thought that perhaps all the 
years of my wedded life, were they many or few ? 
would be spent under the same roof with my hus¬ 
band’s sister, Joanna. Oh, I thought I’d really rather 
live out in the woods in a hollow tree in the winter, 
and beside a mossy log in the summer, than to en¬ 
deavor to stand this! I was too honorable to com¬ 
plain. I thought I would lay my hand over my 
mouth, and my face in the dust, before I would ever 
let my mother or my husband know of this. It 
would trouble them, and would do me no good. I 
comforted myself this way. 

I patched up a theory, and with it covered my 
propensity to growl, and fret, and worry; and this 
was it—that we all have a one trouble; there was no 
life-path so sunny that a shadow did not &11 across 
it, and my trouble was—his sister, Joanna. 

I looked around among my friends to compare 
loads with them, and—would you believe it?—I was 
not willing to exchange burdens with any of them. 
Mrs. A. had a jealous, snarling husband; mine was 
a jewel of a boy. Mrs. B.’s husband was illiterate 
and lazy, and cared so little for her comfort that he 
was as a dead body, repulsive, yet not to be shaken 
off; mine was alive to my comfort and welfare. Mis. 
C.’s husband married her to spite another girl, not 
for love; mine would have lived and died a disoon- 


solate bachelor had he not won me, the woman of his 
choice, the girl of his heart. Mrs. D.’s husband was 
so niggardly that he’d hardly allow her enough rich 
soil in which to grow a geranium, and she had to 
give an account of every dime she spent; me and 
mine were mutual partners in the contents of the 
family wallet; I was trusted without blame or stint 
Mrs. E. had to care for a bed-ridden mother-in-law, 
and all her bloom and freshness was wasting away 
under the thankless work. Mrs. F.’s husband was so 
homely that every little whiffet of a dog would run 
out and bark and snip at his heels as he passed along 
the streets; mine was kingly in his beauty and his 
grace. And so I went on all through my circle of 
acquaintances, and finally brought up the list with 
myself, Chatty Reynolds, blessed among women and 
wives. 

Yes, I could bear the whims and ways of his sister 
Joanna; my shadow was not near as targe as a man’s 
hand, and comforting myself thus I seemed to look 
out upon a life-landscape picture, serene and sunny. 
I determined not to fret because all was not purple 
and gold, and wine and honey; be sure, his sister 
Joanna was my bug-bear, but I’d show myself, Chatty 
Reynolds, that this could be borne bravely. So, 
braced and nerved, and serenely smiling, I went on 
my way, how evenly you shall see. 

One day I was making curtains for the dining-room 
windows; I was measuring them off to hang so they 
would almost touch the floor, when she hailed me 
with, “ Char-rity Runnels! what do you mean ? Non¬ 
sense 1 Curtains of that length in a dining-room ! 
Let me make ’em to suit myself—a sensible set o’ 
curtains.” 

I did so dislike to yield, but my better self pre¬ 
vailed, and I said: “ Well, make them just as yon 
like; I’ll be satisfied.” 

She made them as her mother had made curtains 
in her girlhood—to hang up, probably, over oiled- 
paper windows. They just reached to the sills of the 
windows, and looked like little girls’ aprons. I newer 
did like to see window-curtains starched at all—just 
allowed to hang soft and gracefully—but these were 
as stiff as paper. I always felt annoyed every time I 
looked at the little bristling frills in our dining-room, 
but I persuaded myself that this was a trifling thing 
not worth the minding, and so that matter was con¬ 
sidered settled. 

Onions! the smell of them always gave me the 
headache; but Joanna said she “loved onions,” and 
she often ate them twice a day; sometimes she would 
crunch a raw one, and she ate it as though the juice 
was relishable. 

I never could bear saur kraut about the house, hut 
Joanna would have a barrel full made every foil, j 
had always been accustomed to wearing jewelry t hut 
her pointed denunciation against it in the 
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prayer-meeting induced me to lay mine aside in a 
forbearing way, now that I was a married woman, 
and should not, perhaps, care for the things that 
pleased me in my girlhood. 

I took pride in trying to have a good garden. 
Joanna took walks in my garden daily, and she 
■ever forbore to report that the lettuce never would 
make its way up through that hard crust; that the 
potato bogs had come on “ forty thousand strong,” 
and commenced depredations; that the cut-worms 
had e’en about finished the last row of marrowfats, 
and would soon begin on the Tom Thumbs; that she 
vas sure we wouldn’t have an early radish, and that 
it did beat all natur’ how the weeds had got a start of 
the flowers, for even the Johnny-jump-ups were 
smothering in a mat of knot grass. 

I never heard a favorable report from the garden j 
once in my life, though we always had the earliest 
sod freshest and crispest vegetables in the neigh- 
| borhood. 

If I made a rhubarb-pie it was sure to be a “ leetle 
stringy, Char-rity,” a currant-pie was “ kind o’ pock¬ 
ety f the strawberries and cream were sandy and 
“gritted between the teeth like aU-poeseneed f the 
Early York made into delicious slaw was tasty but 
“mightn’t an angle-worm a’ got into it somehow, un- 
■ beknown,” and the bare suspicion made her nose 
tom up, and the corners of her mouth draw down in 
i a scared way. 

I 8he always barred the doors at night and placed & 

| table against the kitchen-door, and put nails in the 
| windows, and fastened the blinds, and stuck a stick 

i in the key-hole “ for fear some man would come 

pokin’ round.” 

Honestly, I did wish some old widower would come 
pokin’ round and offer his warmed-over affections to 
my husband’s sister Joanna. 

Thongh a daily mail brought us news in plenty, 
flbe never read any thing unless it was what she called 
“a good murder,” that meant a bloody, cruel, heart¬ 
ies murder, the more fiendish it was, the better she 
liked it. 

Fve seen her sit like a gourmand and gloat over 
in Account of a man cutting his wife’s tongue out, and 
her earn oflj and then killing her deliberately and 
dowly with torture the most heart-rending. 

She was fond of visiting, and very fond of attending 
wakes and funerals. She went far and near to fune¬ 
rals, her heart was kind and full of sympathy. She 
always wore black on such occasions and consoled the 
bereft ones by such phrases as “ in the midst of life 
we are in death f “ he’s better off ’n any of us 
“well, we must all die, some time f “ we know not 
the day nor the hour when our time’ll come;” 
aad “the Marster’ll take us all in his own good 
way.” 

She rather eqjoyed such seasons of “ refreshment” 
la her absence I always kept the tearkettle a-near the 
■tore, boiling, so I could make her cup of hot tea as 
Ml as she came home. She always regaled me with 
meh terse sentences as “ he did look very nat’ral f 
or,“it was the noblest looking corpse I ever saw;” 


or, “ she seemed just as if she was sleeping sweetly— 
the smile on her free was so beautifuL” 

Poor Joanna! she was his sister, so I always put 
on a show of interest and would ejaculate, “la!” 
“ well—well P’ “ poor soul P' “ ah, me P’ or something 
congenial to her state of mind. It cost me nothing, 
and helped to make us friends. 

When my little Tot was born I was bound on one 
thing, and that was the first time my will was ever 
set up against hers. I would not have that precious 
baby named for her, neither should it be called Dor¬ 
cas, or Lydia, or Lois, or Abigail, or Zeruiah, or any 
of those old, Bible names for which Joanna had su£h 
a love. Tot was mine to the very ends of her little 
pink fingers and toes, and I meant that no old iron- 
bedstead of a name should cramp her, my baby. 

She lay like a rose-leaf on her aunt’s spacious lap, 
while the well-meaning old veiny hands, like claws, 
felt of her from tip to tip, to see if they couldn’t de¬ 
tect a fruity place, or a deformity, or a lack in the 
glorious little bit of perfect pink and white mechanism, 
finer than a miniature watch, the most glorious of all 
nature’s most beautiful handiwork. 

“What will we call her, Cliar-rity? You don’t 
want her named for yourself, sure—that’s ill hick,” 
said she. 

Oh, I just shut my teeth for fear she’d say, “ s’posin’ 
we call it Joanny P’ 

“ Oh, I’ll name my baby, myBelf, when I think of 
something as pretty as can be,” said I, spreading a 
veil over my face and pretending to try and sleep. 

Well, the end came; I waited four years for it, 
hopeful and patient I write this with a jubilant 
laugh. 

A man did come “pokin’ round,” and he was after 
my husband’s sister, Joanna. 

He was an undertaker, owned the finest hearse 
anywhere about within twenty-five miles; he had 
met Joanna at several funerals, she always nodded to 
him when it was time to screw on coffin-lids—that 
was the way they became acquainted. 

It’s a family matter, and I don’t want to talk about 
her, but their courtship was so funny. He couldn’t 
converse two minutes until one would know what his 
trade was. How often I have heard him use the 
phrase, “ I am alius merry only at a funeral!” One 
could imagine, however, from his occupation and her 
predilection that there would be congeniality between 
them. 

They were married in a quiet way at the parsonage 
in the village. 

He proposed a bridal trip out to the city of Cleve¬ 
land, to see a body, which, when exhumed, after six¬ 
teen years, was found to be solid stone. A few hours 
before the time of starting on the anticipated tour a 
little child died of malignant scarlet fever, then two 
others, within four days, and the undertaker called 
upon was the happy husband of sister Joanna. 

She rode beside him on the hearse—sl^e sat like a 
queen; Cleopatra in her beautiful barge felt no prouder 
or happier. 

On their way home from the last funeral they came 
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to our house and stayed all night, and rode off the 
next morning gayly, glistening, and smelling of 
coffin varnish, while the mourning plumes nodded, 
and tossed, and swayed as though they were cutting 
up capers at a wedding. 

I stood in the door and watched them until they 
were out of sight. They would turn their heads as 
quickly as two woodpeckers, and look in each other’s 
faces in such a happy way that it made me glad to 
see them so satisfied with each other. 

When she came to take her housekeeping goods 
from our home, the parting, the breaking up of the 
old relation between us, was sad. It could not be 
otherwise, even though we were all glad that newer 
and dearer ties had usurped the old ones. As we 
bade good-bye and kissed each other, she said with 


quivering lips and broken voice: “ Char-rity Runnels, 
you’ve bin a dear, good, patient, kind sister to me; 
God bless you—and that’s more’n I can say of any 
other woman I know. May the Lord be with ye, 
Char-rity, and bless ye for what you’ve done.” 

Oh, then I was so glad that I had curbed my tem¬ 
per, and held my wishes in check, and so patiently 
borne with his sister in the beginning of my married 
life. It was so much better than to have quarrelled 
with her, and reigned mistress against her will, and 
made us all unhappy. 

I tell this episode in my own life, hoping it will be 
like a helping hand to young wives similarly situated. 
It is so much better to take life’s vicissitudes coolly, 
and calmly, and cheerfully, and hopefully. 


CROOKED PLACES. 

A STORT OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life” “Premdwns Paid to Experience” etc. 


PART IV.—MILLICENTS ROMANCE, AND 
WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 

CHAPTER I.—WHERE TWO STORIES MEET. 

N all the outskirts of London, there could be 
scarcely a gloomier dwelling than Blenheim 
House, Hackney. It turned its side to the high 
road, a great, dirty, brick side, only broken by two 
lights, a barred window on the ground-floor, and an¬ 
other, high up, on a staircase. The front of the house 
looked into its own dank, green garden, amid dreary 
walls with their deep-set, olive-green door, bearing 
the inscription: “ David Maxwell, surgeon.” 

The interior was as dismal. The rooms could 
never have been cheerful, but they had once been 
handsome. Now, the marble mantels were discolored 
by neglect and careless usage, the wood-carving had 
been chipped and never repaired, even the windows 
had been cheaply mended with coarse, defective 
glass. Whatever colors the heavy sprawling-pat¬ 
terned carpets had once possessed, were worn away 
under the steps of many years. The only pictures 
were a few engravings after Benjamin West, and a 
set of Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress.” The mirrors 
were framed in ebony. But there was none of that 
stately precision which gives dignity to gloom. There 
was always a clay pipe on the mantel-shelves, and 
Mr. Maxwell liked to drink bis ale, at all hours, out 
of a pewter-pot. 

The inmates were like their home, as they gene¬ 
rally are, since they either make it or it makes them. 
They were only four in number—master, mistress, 
son and servant. 

The surgeon had belonged to respectable connec¬ 
tions of Scotch origin, but long settled as manufac¬ 
turers in an eastern county. He did not belong to 
them now.* He had found his own level, far below 
theirs. His closest ties were dead, and what slight 
communication passed between him and those who 


remained, were due entirely to their pitiful regrets 
for one who had sunk so low that he did not know 
his own degradation. Mr. Maxwell was a thoroughly 
coarse man, not without a kind of rank cleverness, 
which he would have been better without, for while 
too idle and unscrupulous to earn or deserve an honest 
professional confidence, this afforded him a slippery 
back staircase to a small, doubtful celebrity, which 
he valued more for.its excitement than even for its 
uncertain profits. He was the easy-going doctor who 
asked no awkward questions in sundry matters con¬ 
nected with births and deaths, whose decorous certifi¬ 
cate was always forthcoming—-and he liked to reckon 
how many reputations he held in his mercy. Yet 
his professional income was not nearly so large as the 
decent, humdrum parish doctor’s, and had he not 
possessed some small private means, he could not 
even have maintained the dismalness of Blenheim 
House, even though he was not very particular how 
he took payment The only handsome modern article 
in Blenheim House was a velvet pile table-cover, 
which had come from the scene of the suicide of an 
old wicked patient of his. It was as good as new, 
except that there was a little stain on one corner, 
which nobody could tell was not port wine. But Mr. 
Maxwell did a great many dirty deeds for nothing, 
and therefore fancied himself a liberal man, though 
he never entered a shop without beating down the 
shopkeeper, nor paid a bill till he had been dunned 
many times. Mr. Maxwell professed to despise 
society, and called all visiting “rubbish and non- 
sense,” which simply meant that he found his 
most agreeable companions in pot-houses; and 
that he begrudged to give that hospitality which 
reserves the minimum of sensual gratification te the 
host. 

And it was very easy for him to scoff at respectable 
tea-parties and neighborly gatherings • bit the fact 
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was, he had really put himself oat of society ip&ny 
jean ago, and he knew it 

There had been two “Mrs. Maxwells" at Blenheim 
House. Hie first, who had been dead before Mr. 
Maxwell came to Hackney, had newer had any right 
to that style—the second had only acquired it, after 
tardy years, at the urging of some well-meaning and 
wealthy connection of the surgeon’s, who had vainly 
hoped to purify two corrupted and unrepentant lives, 
by a spiritual salt, which became a savorless formula 
the moment it touched them. 

Of the mistress of the house, it is therefore need- 
lew to say much, for she was just what might be ex¬ 
pected, except, perhaps, that having become a wife 
when she least thought to be one, she measured the 
honor, not from its proper basis, but from the depths 
of her previous degradation, and by her rampant self- 
sufficiency and insolence, justified Solomon’s descrip¬ 
tion of M the odious woman when she is married." 
She had not her husband’s contempt for society. She 
hankered after it, as the stage whereon to strut and 
display her bran-new morality. Her vanity assured 
her credulity that nobody knew anything of her past, 
and she understood none of those finer feelings which 
shrink from taking credit beyond capital. She went 
regularly to church, though Mr. Maxwell never ac¬ 
companied her. She angled for, and hooked an 
occasional invitation. Some people thought the 
floating rumors of the district might be only a scan¬ 
dal, founded on her husband’s undeniably bad char¬ 
acter, and that if she were the virtuous, though 
common and disagreeable wife, of such an abandoned 
man, she deserved a little oodntenanoe, while one or 
two social ghouls who believed the worst, accepted 
her acquaintance in the hope of getting a real peep 
into the Blenheim chamber of horrors. But Mr. 
Maxwell never encouraged his wife to return the in¬ 
vitations she received. 

“ You’ll make a fool of yourself Poll,” he said; 
“but you sha’n’t make one of me." 

And 00 , when one of the ghouls came, he had his 
cop of tea sent out of the parlor into his surgery, but 
came into the room after, and behaved with such a 
mixture of coarse repulsion and coarser familiarity, 
that even the ghoul retreated in dismay, and reported 
“that it was quite impossible to visit poor Mrs. Max¬ 
well, the surgeon was so very peculiar." 

And so Mrs. Maxwell presently became content to 
psy a limited number of visits on the understanding 
that they were not returned, on account of her hus- 
bnd’s “eccentricities." And she did not object to 
the arrangement so long as it could be thus made 
without blighting wholly her social ambitions. Ne¬ 
vertheless, she had her Mordecai, and that not merely 
at her gate, but within it 

Many a respectable matron in Hackney, troubled, 
even in those days, with raw servants, that came and 
went, burning the linen, smashing the crockery, and 
diversifying the monotony of this by occasional lar¬ 
cenies, wondered how it was that dreary Blenheim 
Heme had won a domestic treasure which they could 
not find for their own snug habitations. For Phoebe 


Winter had been in Mr. Maxwell’s service for more 
than twenty years, at least She had arrived, perched 
behind his goods, when he came to Blenheim House. 
She had seen the home-coming of its present mistress. 
She knew all about everything. Phoebe Winter wore 
a wedding-ring, and was doubtless a widow. In years, 
as in residence, Phoebe was older than her mistress. 
She could never have been a pretty girl. Bat she 
was grand now. She was like some great, majestie 
rook, which has been stripped of ail its clinging 
herbage. An artist once stopped her in the street 
and asked her to sit to him. Phoebe was savagely 
indignant * “ Am I to be insulted at my time of life," 
she asked, “ that nobody dared insult when I was a 
gal V 9 He wanted her for a model of Jael, the wife 
of Heber. Fancy what she must have been, for him 
to detect her fitness in her coarse, clinging dresB and 
rough kitchen-cap. 

Mrs. Maxwell had to bear many congratulations 
about her “ faithful old servant" When the ghoul 
called upon her, the ghoul considered it “ only a fit 
mark of respect to such a commendable domestic," to 
try to open a little conversation with her, when she 
attended while the ghoul resumed her clogs. Just a 
little harmless patronising conversation, which, had 
it been received with grateful cordiality, might have 
led to a few more words if the lady and the servant 
chanced to meet in the market or at the church-door. 
But Phoebe Winter was not cordial. 

Mrs. Maxwell wanted to get rid of Phcebe. Phoebe 
was determined not to go. And Phoeebe had her 
way. If Mrs. Maxwell blustered, Phoebe did not 
care. If Mrs. Maxwell assumed kindness, and urged 
her to better herein she only grimly answered, “ that 
folks had their own ways of taking care of theireelves." 
Tf Mrs. Maxwell taunted her for her poor spirit in 
staying to earn a girl’s wages of six pounds a year, 
and no perquisites, Phoebe coolly said “ that she’d seen 
such a many draggle-tails marry-come-up in their 
satins and cambrics, that she didn’t covet any better 
than a honest linsey-woolsey for herself" This 
generally despatched Mrs. Maxwell to her own busi¬ 
ness in the parlor. She never took courage to give 
Phoebe a direct notice to quit. She knew by heart 
all that Phoebe would say to her side-hints, but she 
was not at all sore what Phoebe might say to that— 
and she preferred not to know. 

After all, many people might have as old servants 
as Phoebe, if they were prepared to endure such ser¬ 
vice as here. She certainly worked hard, but she did 
not know how to work. She could not have entered 
service till her ideas were set beyond readjustment, 
and they had surely been formed in a country- 
laborer’s cottage. Every detail showed it She 
could cook well in floor, milk, or potatoes, but her 
meats were either raw or cinderv. 8he could scrub, 
but she could not dust; she could wash, bed she could 
neither starch nor iron. Twice or thrice Mrs. Max¬ 
well had supplemented her deficiencies by another 
servant But no other servant would stay long at 
Blenheim Houie. Some were afraid of the master. 
Some declared they would not stop in a place where 
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the mistress did not think they were of the same flesh 
and blood as herself. They each poured out their 
grievances to Phoebe before they went away. Phoebe 
pursed up her mouth, and said nothing. 

Such was the woman who lived in Blenheim House 
kitchen, with its prospect of dust-bin and pump. But 
wherever the Blenheim House skeleton cupboard 
was, it surely had a door into that kitchen, whether 
the master knew it or not, and although Mrs. Maxwell 
had never found it—perhaps because she feared to 
search too close. 

But there was one young life in the dismal, hope¬ 
less place. There was one who had played—faintly 
and quietly, perhaps—about the gloomy rooms, 
Little David Maxwell, as he was called by repute, 
had not arrived in Hackney with Phoebe in the goods 
cart He had been brought up next day by a maid 
who had a box and baggage of her own with her, as 
if she expected to stay, but who presently went 
away again, box and all, counting money in her 
purse. 

Phoebe had the sole charge of him, from then, till 
the new Mrs. Maxwell came, seven years after. 
Since then, she might be said to have had double 
charge of him—not only to preserve, but to defend. 

Little David had sat at meals with the surgeon and 
his wife. But he had learned his lessons in the 
kitchen. He had had his playmate there, too, in the 
shape of a great, good-tempered cat; but when the 
new mistress came home, she ordered this to be sent 
away, saying: “ Some little boys should be thankful 
to be fed and clothed themselves, without expecting 
money to be wasted on meat for useless animals.” 

She wanted it to be destroyed. She would give a 
man sixpence to do it, she said. “ Last money need 
never be grudged.” But with apparent indifference 
Phoebe had suggested that she thought this expense 
might be spared, she knew where she could find a 
home for David’s favorite. 

So she did. That very evening she carried it off 
to an almshouse near. David went with her, to see 
his pet completely installed on a soft cushion in an 
old woman’s snug domicile. In his passionate childish 
grief at leaving his playfellow, he did not much 
notice that old woman’s garrulous assurances. 

“ ’Deed, mem, an’ it shall be taken care of. Pm 
fond of beasts—cats in particular, an’ I’d have had 
one long ago if I could afford its keep, and it shall 
have its cat’s meat and milk just as you say, mem, 
and you’re welcome to look in, an’ see that Pm a-layin’ 
tout your money as you mean it to be.” 

“ There, there, Davie,” said PhoBbe, as they walked 
home, “ don’t cry, you’ll be able to come with me and 
see Tommy now and then.” 

“ But I sha’n’t have him always any more,” sobbed 
the boy. 

“ Pussy is quite comfortable,” Phoebe assured him, 
“ he is better off than with us, for that nice little 
room will be warm all night, much nicer than onr 
damp kitchen. If you care for poor pussy, David, 
you shouldn’t mind giving him up for his own 
good.” 


Fivepenoe a week for cat’s board was a heavy tax 
on six pounds a year. Phoebe could not have clearly 
explained why she paid it. But David growing satis¬ 
fied in the dull kitchen, because he had a glimpse of 
his favorite, sleek and snug on the almshouse win¬ 
dow-sill, had learned the childish version of a price¬ 
less lesson. 

David went to school, and won the favor of his 
master. His schoolfellows did not know him. His 
solitude, and the dispiriting sense of an unintelligible 
inferiority, forced on him by his stepmother, had not 
taught him how to make friends. He would decline 
a share in sports which he was really longing to join. 
If there were any lad for whom he felt a particular 
admiration and warmth, from that boy he especially 
shrank. 

At fifteen, he closed his career as a pupil. Instead 
of the dozens of friends which most youths fancy they 
have made for life, David Maxwell had but a trem¬ 
bling possession of one. This was a boy named 
Fergus Laurie, the son of a very needy widow, who 
had given him the advantage of a year’s “good 
schooling” before putting him into a neighboring 
manufactory. 

David and Fergus were about the same age, and 
Fergus was sent td earn his bread two years before 
David left school—a feet whereon Mrs. Maxwell 
made many edifying comments. There were many 
points of sympathy between the boys. For both, it 
was desirable that the friendship should be an out¬ 
door one. David had never called forth express in¬ 
junction on the subject, but he quite understood that 
no acquaintance of his would be welcome at Blen¬ 
heim House. On the other hand, Mrs. Laurie lived 
in a perpetual muddle, and was a woman who would 
never admit any stranger to a sight of the scanty 
fere which she could scarcely get for her own chil¬ 
dren. For though she would often put herself into 
protracted difficulties by a burst of extravagant in¬ 
dulgence in the table luxuries, after which she con¬ 
stantly hankered, yet to share such dear-bought 
luxuries with others formed no part of her enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Fergus’s life would be hard if David’s was re¬ 
pressed. Fergus was like a plant left open to battle 
with the storm. David was like one shut up from 
light and air. 

Fergus gave David his first great pleasure—the 
exquisite delight of having something to give worthy 
of another’s taking. Fergus’s education was broken 
off just at the climax of his longing for knowledge. 
As David advanced beyond his friend, he discovered 
that he might help him forward. 

There was a pathetic humor in the lads’ shifts. 
They had to carry on their studies wandering in the 
streets. Sometimes they would snatch a chapter of 
history by the friendly light of some shop window. 
Once, on a frosty night, David bought a pennyworth 
of roast chestnuts, that he might seek out the deriva- 
| tion of a word by the warm light of the chestnut 
vendor’s fire. David lent his school-books to Fergus 
1 between the respective class days. David even lost a 
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prise because Fergus forgot to return one in time for 
him to get up an important task. 

The two lads were “ confirmed ” at the same time. 
They went together to the vicar for preparation. 
Mr. Devon was considerably interested in them both. 
Mr. Devon was one of those who believed no more of 
the queer reports about the Maxwells than that the 
surgeon was a very bad man, the shadow of whose 
vices had fallen on two probably innocent wives. He 
was rather annoyed that Mrs. Devon persisted in be* 
ing very freezing to Mrs. Maxwell whenever she 
called at the vicarage. Mrs. Devon never contra¬ 
dicted him when he asserted his view of the case, 
which discreet reservation only made it the harder 
for him to blame her for a very subtle line of be¬ 
havior, which, had the good gentleman only known 
it, Mrs. Maxwell was far too hardened and arrogant 
to fee1, or to care for. 

"That young Maxwell has really a remarkable 
scriptural knowledge, and a child-like clearness of 
belief” said the vicar to himself. “ 1 cannot suppose 
he acquired it at school, for I fear there is not much 
lively evangelical truth taught in the academy. He 
must owe it to his stepmother, after all, coarse, vulgar 
woman as I must own—not to Mrs. Devon—that she 
appears V 9 

That same night, speaking with her nurse-like 
freedom, which she had never resigned, Phoebe in¬ 
quired : u Well, David, could you answer the parson’s 
questions V 

u I think so, Phoebe. Thanks to you, if I did. You 
must have taken a great deal of trouble with me.” 

David had not long left the Academy before he 
returned to it as a teacher. Apart from Mrs. Max¬ 
well's taunting hints, he had a right-minded boy’s 
desire for independence, and, in his father’s utter 
apathy, only too eagerly seized on what first pre¬ 
sented itself as a road thereto. 

Fergus Laurie stoutly blamed him for entering a 
line of life with such narrow, dim prospects. Fergus 
was already advancing in his manufactory, and had 
made up his mind to die a merchant prince. Fergus 
Laurie was a slight, small creature, but strong and 
sound in his very delicacy, and possessing that ner¬ 
vous-bilious temperament which always carries so 
much before it He had hazel eyes for David’s gray 
ejres, stiff) drab-brown hair for David’s chestnut locks, 
and though they were both equally taciturn, when 
Fergus Laurie spoke, it was not with David’s timid 
ptufier of idea, but with authority, and the air of one 
who would have spoken long before had he cared to 
take the trouble. Fergus Laurie had fronted the 
world, compounded family debts, negotiated family 
loans, and learned how to make sixpence represent a 
billing, while David Maxwell had had nothing to 
do but sit still, and accept the hard fact that his 
parents were not Hke other parents, nor his home 
Hka other homes. 

Feigns Laurie decorated his bedroom with such 
texts as—"The hand of the diligent shall bear rule;” 
"Be strong and qf good courage: be not afraid, 
■rilher be thou dismayed.” He transcribed them 


himself, on cartridge paper, in quaint characters, that 
made every letter a capital one. 

In David Maxwell’s pocket Bible the marker lay 
ever on the ninety-first Psalm, and had it been re¬ 
moved the book would still have opened there. 

He did not develop into a strong man. Perhaps it 
was not likely that he should. But like many an¬ 
other, nobody noticed that he was only struggling on , 
till he dropped. There came an evening when he 
met Fergus Laurie for their accustomed walk, and 
was obliged to ask him not to practise his French 
upon him that night, he felt so queer and misty. 
And Fergus, who was very anxious to get on with his 
French at that particular time, hinted to him that he 
"^gave way” very easily. But rext morning David 
was not in the teacher’s seat at the Academy. And 
he never was there again. 

He did not die. He went to the very gates of the 
grave and struggled back again. It was in the days 
of doubt, that Fergus Laurie first made his way into 
Blenheim House. 

Phoebe let him pass very easily, and be boldly pre¬ 
sented himself at Mrs. Maxwell’s parlor door. 

“ I don’t ask to see him to-night,” he said, “ but I 
cannot rest satisfied without getting the report from 
head-quarters, and then, of course, you will tell me, 
as soon as ever I may venture in.” 

Fergus meant to gain admittance, and he gained 
it. Was he, Fergus Laurie, who meant to conquer 
the world, to be exiled from his only friend by a wo¬ 
man whose measure he took as he did Mrs. Max¬ 
well’s? It was no use shutting moral doors in his 
face, he walked straight through them all. He could 
see no reason why Blenheim House should maintain 
such seclusion, since it certainly had not his own 
family reason of proud and selfish poverty. When 
David got better—and he would be sure to get bet¬ 
ter—how much more comfortable it would be for 
them to sit and read together in any of these vacant 
chambers than to wander in the streets I 

David did get better, but his had been an illness 
which entails years of convalescence. His father 
opened his purse-strings a little, and gave him change 
of air in lonely sojourns at dull watering-places, and 
whenever some old, old parsimony made itself un¬ 
pleasantly manifest in the household, Mrs. Maxwell 
sighed and made appropriate remarks about "the 
expenses one must incur for poor afflicted invalids.” 

For a long time, David hoped that each succeeding 
week would find him fit to recommence battle with 
the world, and on some more independent scheme— 
if not, oh, beautiful mirage, on an altogether new 
battle-field. But it was no use. He presently be¬ 
came convinced that this dreary page of life was too 
large to be left blank. He must fill it in as best he 
could. 

His father discussed each of his suggestions with 
as much interest and gravity as if they had related to 
the politics of Lilliput, instead of the welfare of 
his own flesh and blood. Mrs. Maxwell dashed them 
by reproachful hints that “ he was not grateful for his 

rad home, and that he’d be better employed think- 
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ing of his duty to the father to whom he owed so 
much, than worrying about his own affaire.” 

David at last did the only thing that it seemed he 
could do. He went into the surgery. He could 
make himself useful there in many small ways, in 
lieu of young men whom his father had hitherto 
hired, for miserable pittances indeed, but the sparing 
of which would certainly cover the expenses of his 
board. His father had often talked of taking a pupil 
instead of these assistants, saying that one would be 
quite as useful, and save the salary. David would be 
this pupil. Had he known more of the world, or had 
a less simple-minded forgetfulness of himself he 
might have been daunted by the miserable prospect 
before a delicate man as a medical practitioner. Nor 
did he know what Mr. Maxwell was as well as every¬ 
body else did. From the inside and from the outside 
things show differently. And the very habit of 
household life, however miserable, begets a kind of 
confidence and fetters the critical powers. But David 
just did the best according to his judgment and 
knowledge, and it is sometimes well that one’s judg¬ 
ment and knowledge have limits. To be over pru¬ 
dent, is to be less than wise. 

Henceforth David almost lived in the surgery. 'In 
the evening Fergus Laurie came there, and was still 
helped forward in his general studies. In the morn¬ 
ing David sat behind the barred-window and read his 
medical books. It was sitting so, that he first noticed 
a neat, brisk, little figure that constantly went by, 
always carrying a drawing portfolio. He grew to 
look for her. Perhaps it was the utter absence of 
any such figure from his own life that invested it 
with such a peculiar charm. He wondered what the 
house must be like where she lived. 

“Don’t you know who that is?” Fergus Laurie 
asked, one morning, when he happened to call in at 
the surgery, and perhaps observed that David’s* eyes 
followed the little passer-by as she went down the 
road. “ That is Miss Millicent Harvey. She lives 
with her mother, in a little house in Grove Lane. 
She works for our firm.” 

“ Does she, really V David asked, adding, with a 
tell-tale blush. “ Isn’t she very sweet-looking?” 

“Is she? Well, yes, I suppose she is,” admitted 
young Laurie. 

“ What does she do for your firm 7” David asked. 

“ Designs patterns,” said Fergus. 

“ I should think she’s clever,” commented David. 
“ I should think she might be able to do something 
above designs. She has eyes which look as if they 
saw a great deal. And I’ve noticed her looking up 
at the sunsets, and how few people do that—I used 
not myself. I suppose you know her to speak to 7” 
he added, with ill-afiected indifference. 

“ I require to speak to her sometimes,” Fergus an¬ 
swered. “ Have you never seen her at church ? No 
—you can’t, they sit in a corner that you don’t see 
from your pew, and they come in and out by a dif¬ 
ferent door. She has a mother and a brother. He 
writes for the papers.” 

This was all that David Maxwell ever knew of 


Millicent Harvey till the night when, after much de¬ 
mur and shrinking, he accepted the vicar’s unex¬ 
pected invitation. 

He went home from that party with a springing 
step. It had come naturally to speak to her, and she 
had been so pleasant. He flashed upon the brutalized 
surgeon and his sullen wife in their forlorn parlor, 
like a lamp suddenly shining into a dark place. He 
had the same effect The brightness stirred and irri¬ 
tated them. 

“What’s up now, Dave?” asked Mr. Maxwell. 
“ Are you fancying some girl has fallen in love with 
you ? Hope she’s got money.” 

“ I should think David has too much sense,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell. “ He hasgot something else to think of 
besides falling in love. He has to get back his health 
and make money before he dreams of that nonsense. 
And girls must hold themselves very cheap, if those 
that have a chance to visit at the vicarage would look 
at David.” 

The darkness seemed to conquer. The light went 
out. David went up to his bed-chamber, feeling as 
if it would never again be so easy to speak to Milli¬ 
cent 

But did the light go out ? or was it only shaded and 
screened from the cold, cruel blast ? He had caught 
a glimpse of beauty and joy and courage possible even 
in the same world as Blenheijn House. The world 
could never be the old, dull world again. There was 
a yearning within him for that brighter, freer life of 
which he had caught a glimpse. It could not have 
been satisfied by the mere shadow which had 
awakened it. Had he been able to seize that shadow, 
his grasp would have swept the glory from it, as the 
gold perishes on a caught butterfly. But it passed 
softly away from his life, only to find refuge in his 
very soul, and to be elevated into that pure ideal, 
which the Saviour surely meant, when He said, 
“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

Next day, David took a leaf from Fergus’s book. 
He, too, wrote out a text, but he did not put it up on 
his chamber wall, but laid it in the secret drawer of 
the old bureau, which Mr. Maxwell said he might 
use as his own. 

This was the text: “ Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desires of thy heart” 

CHAPTER n. 

A SHARP YOUNa MAN. 

FTER David Maxwell’s comments, Fergus Lau¬ 
rie took more notice of Millicent than he hod 
ever done before. He discovered that she really was 
pretty, when one came to look at her. Business pre¬ 
vented him from being one of the vicar’s guests, on 
the occasion when David introduced himself to Milli¬ 
cent, and perhaps this accidental loss incited him to 
greater zeal next time he met her, in the ordinary 
way, in the counting-house. 

Once something obliged her to wait there awhile. 
Fergus set a chair for her in just the most agreeable 
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position. Feigns had often been very remiss in such 
common civilities. He had a nature in which polite¬ 
ness was not an instinct, and the occasional attentions 
of such are often set at a different value to habitual 
courtesy, except by very wise people. We need not 
pity those who form this false estimate, for it is gene¬ 
rally vanity that betrays them into it, as the civility 
which is not of natural grace has a delicious savor of 
special personal tribute. 

Then Fergus began to talk about her designs, and 
told herof praise which the head partner of the house 
had privately bestowed upon them. Next he asked, 
if she ever sketched. 

Millicent hesitated. a I am seldom in the country,” 
she said. “ 1 have never seen such scenery as people 
care for. But I have tried a few things that took 
my own fancy; tumble-down cottages; and the 
church tower, trifles that nobody could see any 
beauty ifci .” 

“ Perhaps, because they have not learned to use 
their eyes,” Fergus answered, with an emphasis on 
the nominative. u But whoever does one thing well 
can generally do many things tolerably, and if you 
can sketch half as well as you design, I should think 
you might develop into a good artist. You must 
have had first-rate teaching V* 

“Only my mother's,” Millicent replied. 

“Ah,—well,—doubtless she must have been a good 
teacher, and yet perhaps we only learn what we 
teach ourselves. You have only had a home training 
in art, and I only had one year's good schooling, and 
yet I think we have known greater dunces than we 
we, Miss Harvey,” he concluded, with a slight laugh, 
as he tnmed away to his ledger. 

Millicent was interested. The suggestion of the 
"one year's good schooling” touched the sympathies 
of George Harvey's sister. And then Fergus had 
hitherto been so blunt and curt, that this burst of 
friendly candor made one wonder what more lay 
hidden within him. Wonder is ever credulous. 

| There was hardly yet a locked-up room which was 
not credited either with hidden treasure or a ghost} 

| tod yet rooms are sometimes locked up, simply be- 
esme they are out of repair and are not wanted I 
“ He most have had his troubles, too, poor fellow,” 
i Mfflkent thought, “ and troubles are apt to harden 
Bnd chill one on the outside.” 

In those days, though only about forty-five years 
■go, art was in a very different position from what it 
« in at present Pictorial works were costly, and 
consequently rare; and of the pictures which then 
psned as beautiful, many would now be condemned 
*■ ■pintless and conventional. Yet, at the same 
art was not then degraded into a u regulation 
property,' 1 and if comparatively few authors saw 
•heir thooghtB reflected back in pictures, at least they 
were not so liable to see them distorted therein. 
Artirta were not then assured eqoogh to ride their 
pet model roughshod over a poet's conception, till the 
roader is fairly puzzled between the womanly woman 
who lives on the page, and the brazen vixen who 
rtans him out of countenance from the u cut” And 


there was also more scope for individual fancy, ill- 
trained as it might be. Wealthy people of taste had 
not then left off having favorite poems illustrated, 
and special places sketched, to their own particular 
order. A bride, who wished to remember the church 
of her wedding-day, and a widow, desiring to recall 
the grave of her hopes, could not then make a facile 
purchase of the same photograph, to serve equally as 
a memento of joy and sorrow. ‘ No; the bride had a 
sunshiny painting of the old church porch, the beech 
avenue, and the lych gate, while the widow procured 
a moonlight view of the. yews among the graves be¬ 
hind the church, with the great east window illumi¬ 
nated by some evening service within. * 

Now one of the partners in Mr. Laurie's firm, a 
Mr. Smith, was greatly addicted to .this kind of dab¬ 
bling in art. He had made a good deal of money in 
business, and had a childlike enthusiasm for poetry, 
which he only half understood. Wordsworth was 
his especial adoration. The man whom necessity 
had chained half his life in city alleys, and whom 
fashion now kept in a west-end square, was yet capti¬ 
vated by the mountain hard's sweet pictures of 

“ Old places, foil of many a lovely brood, 

TaM trees, green arbors and ground flowers in flocks. 

And wild rose tiptoe upon hawthorn stocks/’ 

and only wondered that such “ a poet of nature” 
could ever have been so forsaken as to think there 
was something worth writing about in “ the filthy 
waterside corners one sees from Westminster Bridge.” 

This gentleman who went in stoutly for every 
kind of reform, except the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill) had paid considerable sums of money for a 
series of illustrations of the White Doe of Rylstone. 
He kept them in tissue veils, and paper cases (for the 
preservation of their monntB!», in a portfolio in his 
drawing-room. He had put each of their prices on 
their backs, for their recapitulation was part of the 
show, and he did not want to make mistakes. And 
his good lady thought her husband entirely what she 
called him, “quite a Maecenas.” 

His attention had latterly been drawn to the noble 
poem, “ Resolution and Independence.” He thought 
it “ a fine moral piece,” and liked to quote lines from 
it in the counting-house. This good-hearted man, 
whose faults were only foibles at which angels them¬ 
selves might smile, always talked a great deal to 
Fergus Laurie. Fergus did not only assent in mono¬ 
syllables, with the respectful stupidity of most of the 
young men. Fergus often dissented, or put ques¬ 
tions which “ drew on.” The kindly master told his 
wife that this clerk was “ a sharp young man,” and 
did not dream that his well-meant conversations 
were recited for the amusement of Mrs. and Mi* 
Laurie, and his truisms* epitomized into household 
bywords. 

“ Yes, Laurie,” he said, “ that 1 Resolution and In¬ 
dependence \ is a very fine moral piece. I should 
like every young man to read it. I would not mind 
giving five pounds for two or three little sketches to 
set it off. They'd be an excuse for bringing the sub¬ 
ject forward, and then I'd read the line* Just rim- 
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pie little sketches, you know. They need not be 
fine, like my ‘ White Doe ’ set, because 1 don't want 
these so much as a matter of art as of doing good.” 

“And, of course, it is desirable to do that as 
cheaply as possible,” said Fergus, gravely. 

“ Yes, of course,” answered the merchant, in his 
simplicity, “ for then one can do the more of it.” 

“ I think I know somebody who could do what you 
require, sir,” said Fergus. 

“ Indeed 1” and out came a little private note-book, 
where percentages and shipping rates mingled oddly 
with quotations in rhyme, and wise adages. “If 
you'll just give me the name and address, Mr. Laurie, 
I'll be vastly obliged.” 

Fergus hesitated. “ Will you mind giving me the 
commission, sir?” he asked. “I will name your 
terms, but will not pledge you to pay anything till at 
least one sketch is finished and approved of. There 
are circumstances that make it better the artist should 
not be known unless the work is successful. And it 
may not be successful; the artist is untried in this 
way; but, I think, worth trying.” 

“ Eh, eh, young—rising, eh ? I like to give a turn 
to such. Very much indebted to you, Mr. Laurie. 
Leave all to your discretion. Bha'n’t mind raising 
the terms a little if I'm very pleased. But leave all 
to your discretion.” 

Fergus knew the way to the Harveys' house well 
enough. Indeed, he had called there once or twioe 
about business, and had left messages with Mrs. 
Harvey for her daughter. But he required first to 
look in at Blenheim House, where David Maxwell 
was expecting him. 

David was sitting, as usual, in the surgery, with a 
volume of Plutarch opened before him. 

“ I can't stay,” Fergus said, in his abrupt way, “so 
I won't sit down. I must go on to Miss Harvey's 
house. I have just got a good chance for her. Our 
Mr. Smith wants some sketches for Wordsworth’s 
poem, “ Resolution and Independence,” and I put in 
a good word for her, and if she does one well, she’ll 
get the order.” 

“ She'll do it,” said David. “ It's well to be you to 
have such chances of serving people.” 

Fergus accepted the congratulation as a matter of 
course. 

“I hope I shall do greater things in that line 
toon,” he observed. 

David had already turned to the poem, in the copy 
of Wordsworth which Fergus had put on the table. 
He wanted to read what Millicent would be presently 
reading. 

“She will want models,” he observed. “If she 
cannot think of anybody for the leech-gatherer's 
figure, you might remind her of the old sweeper by 
the churchyard. I have often been struck with that 
old man’s resolute, patient face. She could go into 
the graveyard and get a sketch of him without his 
knowing. I think it would spoil his look if he knew, 
and he seems a man who might even object, like our 
Pfcsebe.” 


Dtfvid thought that very likely he condemned it as 
worthless, but was too kind to say so. 

“ I'll go with you as far as the Harveys,” David 
proposed, cheerfully. It seemed getting near Milli¬ 
cent to walk with somebody who was going to speak 
with her. And as he went along, he revolved in his 
mind what other hint he could give to secure Milli- 
cenfs success. He desired it with such single-heart¬ 
edness, that he would risk Fergus's belief in his good 
taste and wisdom, by giving nineteen foolish sugges¬ 
tions, if out of such a bundle of blunders might come 
one worth consideration. 

“ You say Miss Harvey is to do one picture on 
approval—don't you, Laurie?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Fergus, “ and the first lines are easy to 
illustrate—a few trees, and a bit of brightish sky re¬ 
flected in some pools.” 

“But I don't see that she need make the first pic¬ 
ture the specimen,” David observed. “ You might 
tell her to take the subject that most struck her own 
fancy; she would be sure to do that best.” 

“Oh, of course I shall talk it over with jier,” said 
Fergus; “there is no use in planning what I shall 
advise till I see what she says.” 

They paused before the Harveys’ gate. 

“ You may as well come in, too,” Fergus went on. 
“ You have met both Miss Harvey and her brother 
at the vicarage. Come in.” 

“ No, I think not,” David replied, with a wistful 
look at the lighted parlor window. “They won’t 
care about seeing me, and while business is being 
talked over, the fewer people there are about the 
better.” 

“That's quite true,” said Fergus. “So, good¬ 
night.”, And he went in, and David crossed the 
road, and stood in the dark, watching the shadows 
that presently wavered across the blind. 

Mrs. Harvey, Miss Brook and Milly were all at 
home, and they now constituted the whole household, 
for George had been married two months before the 
night of this memorable visit 

Fergus stated his commission in his own cold, brief 
way, and in the pause while Milly read and re-read 
the poem he laid before her, he had time to survey 
the parlor in which the little family group was seated. 
It was a pretty little room; but what struck Fergm 
was that its prettiness seemed so cheap and easy. Its 
elegancies represented very little cash, for, with un¬ 
selfish foresight, Mrs. Harvey had gently overruled 
George whenever he had wished to buy any article 
of luxury. What could have been the total cost of 
all the ornaments ?—the home-made feather-screens 
on the mantel, the cardboard frames in which were 
set especial bits of Milly's drawing, the band-worked 
fringing of the book-shelves, the patch-work cover of 
the side-table? A mere trifle, that anybody could 
afford. Therefore, Fergus asked himself, why should 
not his mother and sister make their sitting-room 
look as well ? And they were neither of them bread¬ 
winning women, as all of these were, or, at any rate, 
had been, till quite lately. “If we bad a room like 
this,” said Fergus to himself, “ we could invite mqy- 
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body to visit os—and I should like to invite people. 
Our place ought to look quite as well, for I’m sure 
oar furniture is really better, and mother and Robina 
most have more leisure than these.” 

With all his sharpness, Fergus had not yet learned 
that those who do much, always find time for more, 
and that whatever does not cost money, involves a 
mental and moral wealth, which is not nearly so 
easily acquired. 

“I am to draw one picture on trial 7” Milly asked,! 
looking up at last, with a catch in her voice such as | 
people have as they brace themselves to climb a hill. 
It never even occurred to Milly to say that “ there 
was no use in trying.” Effort was certainly in her 

| power, whether success was, or no. 

“Yes, and take any one you like,” said Fergus. 
“Don’t feel yourself bound to begin at the beginning.” 

“1 should prefer to take a scene that would include 
dm leech-gatherer’s figure,” Milly mused aloud. “ 1 
should like the test sketch to he one of the most im¬ 
portant, because I should not like to succeed in that, 
and fail afterward.” 

“Certainly not,” said Fergus, “ hut the first picture 
will get all the criticism. Succeed brilliantly in that, 
and the others will be trusted. It is like when artists 
or authors make a name, people take the rest of their 
work on credit. Nobody is always inquiring into 
things. Get a reputation for early rising, and you 
may sleep till noon-day.” * 

“Humph I” said Miss Brook, from her corner. 
“Perhaps I may suggest that if you want a study 
for the leech-gatherer you may find one in the 
•weeper by the churchyard,” Fergus went on. “ Just 
go inside the palings, and take a look at him, and 
perhaps you may get from him two or three good 
lines to give individuality to your lay figure’s cor¬ 
rectness. Have you any lay figures, Miss Harvey ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Milly, “ I bought one a long while 
igo.” 

1 “If not, I was going to offer to bring one for you, 
» I shall be in the West End to-morrow. So, I 
appose you have had thoughts of this kind of work 
before?” 

“Scarcely ” Milly laughed. “ But I like it, and I 
thought my designing would be none the worse 
foritP* 

And then Fergus rose, and departed amid Mrs. 
Hsrvey’s thanks mid Milly’s grateful assurances that 
be had already given her some most valuable hints, 
■sd that any mure ha might think of would he ex¬ 
tremely welcome. 

I “And if your friend ” (who he was, remained a 
mere* from Milly) “ is not quite satisfied with my 
fort attempt, tell him I shall be most happy to throw 
k aride and try again, if he will let me,” she 
pfaafaL 

“Oh, of coarse I shall see it first,”. Fergus an- 
l *et*d,“ and I who know his ideas, and exactly what 
b* VBqmres, will he able to judge whether it will do, 

. and if you give me leave to tell you if I think not, 
7°* am try again, without his knowing anything 


“Give you leave1” echoed Milly, “it will be the 
greatest kindness you could show me. And I will 
set to work diligently, that I may have time for three 
or four failures.” 

And as Fergus came out of the bright little pas¬ 
sage, with the eagerly grateful faces of the mother 
and daughter beaming behind him, David Maxwell 
turned and fied in the darkness, and then presently, 
fearful lest Fergus might see him in some sudden 
cross light, stepped into a deep, shady porch, and 
stood there breathless, till Fergus’s springing step 
had passed far down the road. 

CHAPTER HI. 

HOW FERGUS LAURIE GOT HIS OWN WAT. 
ILLY set to work upon her sketches with all 
energy. Fergus Laurie presently sent her a note 
saying that he would take care that she was not called 
upon as early as usual for her regular supply of de¬ 
signs, and she wrote hack, thanking him, and saying 
this would help her forward with the “ sense of free¬ 
dom.” Bnt he found that her designs arrived on the 
same day as usual. 

Feigus presently*made np his mind that he would 
take his sister Robina to call on the Harveys as a 
preliminary to inviting them to take tea with his 
mother. To name such schemes was to produce a 
revolution at home. 

“ I hope you’ve counted the cost before you think 
of beginning such things,” said Mrs. Laurie. 

“ What cost can there he 7” said her son, serenely. 
“ Will it ruin us to buy another half pound of tea 
and some currants and candies for Robina to make 
into a cake 7” 

“ I’m not going to make a cake for people to laugh 
at,” observed Robioa. “ Don’t do these things at all 
unless you mean to do them properly.” 

“Well, at any rate, come with me to see these 
people,” Fergus pleaded, “ and afterward I’ll settle 
everything exactly as you like. Only come,” and 
he added an argument likely to he more effectual in 
these quarters. “We shall never get on, or be 
able to afford anything, if we shut ourselves np like 
hermits.” 

“ I’ve seen these Harveys at church,” said Robina 
Laurie. “They are always very particulary well 
dressed. I would like to pay visits as well as any¬ 
body, yet unless I can get something better to wear 
than my last winter’s bonnet, I’d rather not go.” 

“ What would it cost to get a bonnet as good as 
Miss Harvey’s?” Fergus asked, in helpless masculine 
'ignorance. 

“It could not he bought under a guinea f’ said 
Robina, with triumph. “ Yes, indeed,” she added, 
spitefully, “ it is very easy to he always hinting how 
neat and pretty she looks, hut neatness and prettiness 
cost something, I can tell you, sir; and if one is to 
have them, somebody must pay for them I” 

Feigns was astounded. This put all his calcula¬ 
tions about economy at fault. But he knew enough 
traditionally of the Harveys to feel sure that they 
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had no private income, and he jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that if their means justified such expenses, bo 
did his own. A very common conclusion, though 
scarcely worthy of Fergus’s reasoning powers. But 
he wanted his will, and would not let even his own 
logic stand in its way. And how wa* he, poor male 
creature, to know or suspect that the Harveys’ bon- 
f nets were all home-made, and came out year after 
year pleasing and apparently new, but at only three 
or four shillings of fresh cost? Still some vague 
notion of such possibility came across him. 

“ Can’t you make a bonnet for yourself cheaper 
than that, Robina?” he asked. 

Robina bounced out of the room. She could 
bounce, though she was a little mite of a thing, after 
her brother’s mould. She came back with her mar¬ 
keting bonnet in her hand. It was a coarse straw 
bonnet, badly dyed, with a piece of washed ribbon 
strained awry across it 

" There,” said she, “ that’s the sort of thing people 
who have never learned millinery can get up at 
home. Would you like to take me visiting in that?” 

This settled the question. "Get whatever you 
must have,” Fergus conceded. "I’ll pay for it. 
But I can’t believe that you need to make all this 
fuss about paying a call to people no better off than 
we are ourselves, if so well off. For everything put 
together, including whatever allowance they get from 
the, son since his marriage, I should not think they 
have more to live on than my salary, and we have 
mother’s pension besides.” 

" Ah, you’d better think of letting that accumulate 
for us, than go wasting your money to show off to 
strangers,” sighed Mrs. Laurie. " And how do you 
know what people have? They have a good lodger, 
anyhow.” 

" I was just thinking so might we, mother,” said 
Fergus. "We have two rooms standing empty.” 

" I’ll not have any one but ourselves in my house,” 
Mrs. Laurie returned. " I’ve not been used to that 
sort of thing. Still, it’s profitable for those that don’t 
mind it.” 

" In my father’s time, and until I paid the rent,” 
said Fergus, "you were not 1 used ’ to live in a house 
where there was a room to spare.” Fergus had 
struggled stoutly for his family, and took a kind of 
pride in connecting all his ambitions with them. 
But he was not dutiful with his tongue. Indeed, the 
whole Laurie family affection was of the curious kind 
which thinks itself above courtesy or restraint, and 
delights in proving with what immunity it can give 
and take thrusts which would prove death-blows 
among outer-world friendships. But it was only a 
compound form of selfishness; and the good-nature 
with which they each took the other’s home-truths 
was only as real as the frankness with which some 
men are wont to accuse themselves of pride, h as t iness, 
or folly. 

However, in two or three days, Robina announced 
to her brother that she was ready to accompany him 
to the Harveys whenever he chose, and so they went 
together that very evening. 


'Hatty Webber happened fo be visiting her mother, 
and was sitting chatting with Mrs. Harvey and Miss 
Brook, while Milly was hard at work on her sketches 
at a side-table. Hatty Webber never took work with 
her to visit; she would no more have thought of car¬ 
rying the children’s stockings in her reiicule, than 
Milly would have dreamed of taking her pencils and 
india-rubber when she went to tea with the Webbers. 
" Everybody must rest sometimes,” was Hatty’s dog¬ 
ma, " and whoever is always at work before people, 
must take it easy behind their backs.” 

Of course, Milly’s drawings were the first topic. 
She was just putting the last touches upon the test 
pieture. Fergus looked at it, but approved so coolly, 
that Milly got frightened, and eagerly begged that 
she might do another. 

" Oh, no, there is no need for that,” Fergus said. 
" I have no doubt this will do well enough. Only 
the figure is almost too much like the old croebing- 
sweeper. A little more fancy—a little idealization 
would have been better, perhaps. Still, tastes differ. 
And I dare say, the gentleman who has to judge this 
picture will not know about the crossing-sweeper.” 

" But what can it matter if he does T* asked Hatty. 

" Oh, he might think it was commonplace,” Fergus 
explained. "It is easy to revere this old leech- 
gatherer—a particular branch of poverty we are 
never likely to come across; but it spoils the ro¬ 
mance to confound him with an old beggar, to whom 
any of us can give a halfpenny when we choose.” 

" A crossing-sweeper is not a beggar,” said practi¬ 
cal Hatty; " for, whenever we use his crossing with¬ 
out paying him, we have more occasion to say 4 thank 
you ’ to him, than he has to ns, when we do pay 
him.” 

" You are like a friend of mine,” Feigus answered. 
"When there has been a particularly poor abject- 
looking being standing at a crossing, I’ve known my 
friend go sloshing through the mud, rather than pan 
him without a fee.” 

" Is that Mr. Maxwell T” asked Milly, simply. She 
had often seen him with Fergus. 

" Ah, you know him. Yes, it is he.” 

"And now,” said Miss Laurie, addressing Mrs. 
Harvey, " I must give you our special excuse for this 
intrusion. We have come to invite you and Miss 
Harvey to take tea with us this day fortnight” 

Mrs. Harvey glanced at Milly. Milly looked 
bright and eager. 

Therefore Mrs. Harvey answered: “ Thank you. 
We shall be very happy to come.” 

"We are very glad to have the opportunity of 
making such friends,” Fergus observed, with (hat 
touch of reserved warmth in histone, which sug¬ 
gested so much. 

" Yes, indeed,” said his sister Robina aside to Mrs. 
Webber, “for paying a visit or receiving one has 
grown quite a novelty with ns. We have been so 
very poor, that it has been quite impossible for us to 
keep any equal terms with such people as we would 
wish, and we are rather too proud to accept friend¬ 
ship on any other footing.” 
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“ We have been very poor, too,” said Hatty, but 
ahe spoke stiffly. 

“ We are going to invite Mr. and Mrs. George Har¬ 
vey," Fergus went on. “ Very likely they will not I 
despise an opportunity for a long evening with you. 
And we shall be delighted to seeyou and Mr. Web¬ 
ber, too,” he added, turning to Hatty. “ My mother 
and sister will do their best to entertain you.” 

“Oh, yes, we’ll do our best,” said Robina, “only 
my brother knows a great deal about it, you know, 
and fancies it is quite as easy to receive twelve peo¬ 
ple as six. But do come—if you’ll only look over 
abort-comings, and take us as yon find us.” 

“ Thank you very much,” Hatty answered, with 
the (hill of her manner setting into hard frost; “ but 
we do not go out very often, and cannot see our own 
old friends as often as we would wish. So you must 
excuse us.” 

And then Robina Laurie felt she had done some¬ 
thing wrong, and that she would have a scolding 
from her brother, and would have been glad of a 
little more delay, before he requested that Milly’s 
drawing might be wrapped up, and put in his charge, 
and then took leave. 

“What do you think of them, Hatty?” Milly asked, 
eagerly, when they were gone. Fergus Laurie had 
been such a prominent subject in all her recent con¬ 
versations with her sister, that she was delighted to 
hope that this personal acquaintance might give them 
a mutual interest in him. 

“ Well, Milly, I can’t say I fell in love with either 
of them,” Hatty returned. 

“I don’t think you understood him,” said Milly. 

* You thought he himself meant what he said, whereas 
be was only stating the general feeling of most peo¬ 
ple.” 

“ Well, at any rate, I don’t like <he sister,” per¬ 
sisted Hatty, “and as they are people who are so 
particular to have their friends on an equality with 
them, they have no right to invite our George.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Brook, grimly, “don’t yon know 
that equality generally means that one’s tp good as 
erne’s superiors, but better than one’s equals, and 
above touching one’s inferiors?” . 

“ I don’t know more of Miss Laurie than you do,” 
Milly conceded. “ But I cannot understand how she 
gave Hatty so much offence. She owns that she has 
loat the habit of talking to strangers, and I daresay it 
is a kind of nervousness which makes her over open, 
la a world where we all require to have so much 
patience with each other, it is surely easy to be pa¬ 
tient with that. You are generally so good-humored, 
Matty—a great deal more good-humored than I am. 
Bat Mias Laurie saw you were affronted.” 

*1 endure being patronized,” said Hatty. 

* And if she did not find it a pleasure to have ns, 
▼by AooM ahe think it could be a pleasure fbr us 
to go r 

“Children, children,” put in Mrs. Harvey, “ don’t 
that the Bible exhorts us to that charity which 
tbiaketh no evil. Better to be disappointed in peo- 
$an grow so wise as npver to trust, or to forgive 


in little matters where there may be mutual mis¬ 
understanding.” 

“Do you think I have much of that wisdom, 
mother?” Hatty asked, pitifully. This married 
daughter was always keenly touched by the least re¬ 
proof from Mrs. Harvey. “ I’m sure I don’t want 
it,” she added, “ and I’m quite ready to own that 
perhaps I didn’t take to the Lauries because I 
couldn’t help wondering what they would have 
thought of me, in the happy old days when I scoured 
down the house at Mile End.” 

“ They would have loved and admired you,” cried 
Milly. “At any rate, he would. In spite of his cold 
manner, I am sure he is very warm-hearted and far 
seeing. They are but shallow people who fancy warm 
manners and warm hearts must go together 1” 

Shallow indeed! But scarcely more shallow than 
the sentimentalists who think that warm hearts are 
always hidden in cold exteriors. 

Meanwhile, Fergus and Robina trudged some dis¬ 
tance in silence. Robina was afraid to speak, lest 
she should bring out the lecture which she felt was 
due. It came soon enough. 

“ I don’t know what you can think of yourself,” 
said her brother. “ I extend my invitation to some¬ 
body who is accidentally present when the original 
one is given, and yon back it up by saying what an 
immense deal of trouble it will give if it is accepted. 
You have no breeding, Robina. But you might have 
a little regard for me. I think I am the first person 
to be considered in these affairs. The entertainment 
is mine, and if you find I am putting loo much worjc 
upon you, yon could but tell me privately that you 
must have assistance.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” said Robina, in a tone 
curiously balanced between conciliation and defiance, 
“ But I did not think ^ou could really want the Web¬ 
bers’ company. The man keeps a shop in the Mile 
End Road, and speaks like a person who has never 
baen to school. Yon spoke of going a little into 
society because it might help you to get on. I don’t 
see that the Webbers’ friendship could be any ad¬ 
vantage to you.” 

Robina had only quoted his own words, though 
certainly with that added shade of meaning which 
quoted words always have. He could not deny them, 
but they jarred him now. They had been uttered 
less as his own sentiment than as a motive which 
would appeal to his mother and sister. Fergus had 
genuine hospitable and social instincts. His greatest 
fault was his egotism, with its strong self-will. But 
then that is the lean kine which swallows many fat 
ones. He would have his own way, and whoever 
refuses to turn aside in that path must certainly often 
wade through dirty places. 

“ I dare say Mrs. George Harvey will not he sorry 
not to meet her brother-in-law,” Robina put in, em¬ 
boldened by her brother’s silence. “ Now I do hope 
she and her hnsband will come. I wonder what the 
Devons will think of our inviting their niece ? But 
we have quite a right to do so. You are able to 

serve Miss Harvey, and Miss Christian was not above 
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marrying Miss Harvey’s brother. Besides, I don’t 
know" what Mrs. George Harvey’s own father was. 
Her Uncle Robert, who adopted her, was only a 
bookseller.” 

Fergus heard and did not hear. He was ready 
enough at times to listen to 6uch talk and to join in 
it But it was not what pleased him best Still it 
was one of the influences of his life. If he had taken 
one of his own minor wills he would have silenced 
it, as small, mean and unworthy, but then he had a 
larger and more material will, in gaining which it 
seemed to him that his sister Robina might be use¬ 
ful. And though their view of family affection gave 
him freedom to gibe at Robina, it was unprecedented 
among the Lauries to administer that kind of firm, 
loving rebuke which claims an altered course of 
speech or action. Robina would not have borne this; 
Fergus would never have thought of giving it. 

Next day Milly received this note: 

“ Dear Mias Harvey —Your sketch is accepted 
with great approbation, as I expected and as it de¬ 
served. Go on as you have begun. I hope to get | 
better terms for you than those 1 first stated. But, 
with your leave, I think it best to keep you and my 
friend in your present mutual ignorance till this 
transaction is concluded. I do not think you will 
lose if you repose this much confidence in me. 

“ With my respectful greetings to your mother, I 
remain, “ Faithfully yours, 

u Fergus Ogelvte Laurie.” 

“ She’s done it,” he announced to his friend David 
Maxwell when he met him that evening. " It’s my 
belief that she’d do whatever she took in hand. And 
she does it in such beautiful simplicity. Tries and 
succeeds, and doesn’t seem to know it! But I think 
she wants somebody to tell her what to try. She 
doesn’t feel her own strength enough. It is not suffi¬ 
ciently stirred within her to goad her to put it forth 
on something. She wants leading out” 

“ What line did she choose for the first picture ?” 
David asked. 

“ Motionless as a cloud the old man stood,” 
quoted Fergus. “ And she made a downright por¬ 
trait of that crossing-sweeper. I was afraid at first 
that it might be too literal to be pleasing, for it was 
wonderful as a likeness. But Mr. Smith never dreams 
of noticing a face out of a picture.” 

And then David Maxwell, left to himself, fell into 
a train of thought which had never troubled Fergus 
or occurred to Millicent. He thought to himself that 
if the outward man of this parish crossing-sweeper 
would serve so well as a type of the grand simple old 
hero of the poem, might not the fitness rise from some 
spiritual resemblance ? Was it quite fair to take him 
as a type of patient endurance, and not try to lighten 
his burden—if by ever so little ? This old man had 
unconsciously done Millicent a service which she 
must have missed had he not kept his face noble and 
steadfast amid all the cares and squalors of bitter 
poverty and decrepitude. David, loving Millicent 
in his silent romantic way, felt a yearning to show 


kindness to him for her sake, as well as sympathy for 
the possible sufferings and character which might 
have made him so fit a form for a fine ideal. David 
did not understand the too common enjoyment 
of nibbing up one’s emotions without producing 
one electric spark of action. Never mind that, all he 
could do in this case was to buy his winter gloves of 
Berlin thread instead of kid, so that on the next 
Sunday morning, when his stepmother happened not 
to be with him, he was able to slip half a crown into 
the sweeper’s hand. 

The old man looked up suddenly, but without a 
start. 

“ God bless you, sir,” he said. “ I kflowed it would 
come, for things was just about down at their worst, 
and something allays does come then. God bless 
you, rir.” 

Next Sunday the old man was not in his accus¬ 
tomed place. He was dead. He had died suddenly 
of heart disease, and the parish people found a whole 
shilling in his little canvas bag. David’s charity had 
gone with him to the end. 

“ I cannot think how that Mr. Maxwell can choose 
to wear Berlin gloves,” thought Milly to herself “he 
must be very stingy.” 

She little dreamed that if there were more of his 
genuine appreciation of the truths which all art is 
only created to illustrate, there might be fewer sub¬ 
jects for sad pictures and pathetic poems and—more 
Berlin gloves 1 

(To be continued.) 


UNKIND WORDS. 

BT MARIK 8. LADD. 

TTTB have no balm to heal the wound, 
VV speak them in an evil hour, 

To neutralise their grievous power 
There oan no anodyne he found. 

We give regret and bitter tears 

That pride of ours should oost so much, 
The dear regard and trust of such 
As loved us through the fading years. 

And yet the ill-starred hour will come 
When falls the outting word of ire, 

That burns some heart with eating fire, 
And love we held, for us is dumb. 

And so a spell the dim years weave, 

O'er many a heart of fearful strength. 
And treasured friends become, at length. 
Estranged, though silently they grieve. 


How hard it is to feel that the power of life is to 
|be found inside, not outside; in the heart and 
| thoughts, not in the visible actions and show; in the 
living seed, not in the plant which has no root! 
How often do men cultivate the garden of their souls 
just the other way! 

The putting in order is a delightful occupation, 
and is at least analogous to a virtue. Virtue is the 
love of moral order. 
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r ' is universally admitted among sensible and 
candid people that drunkenness is the great curse 
of our social and national life. It is not charac¬ 
teristically American, for the same may be said with 
greater emphasis of the social and national life of 
Great Britain; but it is one of those things about 
which there is no doubt Cholera and small-pox 
bring smaller fatality, and almost infinitely smaller 
sorrow. There are fathers and mothers, and sisters 
and wives, and innocent and wondering children, 

1 within every circle that embraces a hundred lives, 
who grieve to-day over some hopeless victim of the 
seductive destroyer. In the city and in the country— 
North, East, South and West—there are men and 
I women who cannot be trusted with wine in their 
hands—men and women who are conscious, too, that 
they are going to destruction, and who have ceased 
to fight an appetite that has the power to transform 
every soul and every home it occupies into a hell. 
Oh, the wild prayers for help that go up from a hun¬ 
dred thousand despairing slaves of strong drink to- 
| day! Oh, the shame, the disappointment, the fear, 

| the disgust, the awful pity, the mad protests that rise 
I from a hundred thousand homes! And still the 
moke of the everlasting torment rises, and still we 
discuss the “wine question , 1n and the “grape cul- 
; tare,” and live on as if we had no share in the re- j 
spooribility for so much sin and shame and suf¬ 
fering. 

8ociety bids us furnish wine at our feasts, and we 
famish it just as generously as if we did not know 
that a certain percentage of all the men who drink it 
will die miserable drunkards, and inflict lives of piti- 
fol suffering upon those who are closely associated 
with them. There are literally hundreds of thousands 
of people in polite life in America who would not 
dare to give a dinner, or a party, without wine, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that in many instances they can 
select the very guests who will drink too much on 
eveqr occasion that gives them an opportunity. There 
*re old men and women who invite young men to 
their feasts, whom they know cannot drink the wine 
they propose to furnish without danger to themselves 
sad disgrace to their companions and friends. They 
do this sadly, often, but under the compulsions of 
sodtl usage. Now we understand the power of this 
tnfiuenee; and every sensitive man must feel it keenly. 

I Wioe has stood so long as an emblem and represent- 
| sfire of good cheer and generous hospitality, that it 
| ***** stingy to shut it away from our festivities, and 

d«yit to our guests. Then, again, it is so generally 
°f6wd at the tables of our friends, and it is so diffi- 
c °k» apparently, for those who are accustomed to it 
| to ntke a dinner without it, that we hesitate to offer 
to them. It has a niggardly—almost an un- 
—seeming; yet what shall a man do who 
1 vbfem to throw what influence he has on the side of 
temperance? 


The question is not new. It has been np for an 
answer every year and every moment since men 
thought or talked about temperance at all. We 
know of but one answer to make to it. A man can¬ 
not, without stultifying and morally debasing himself, 
fight in public that which he tolerates in private. We 
have heard of such things as writing temperance ad¬ 
dresses with a demijohn under the table; and society 
has learned by heart the old talk against drinking 
too much—“ the excess of the thing, you know ”— 
by those who have the power of drinking a little, 
but who would sooner part with their right eye than 
with that little. A man who talks temperance with 
a wine-glass in his hand is simply trying to brace 
himself so that he can hold it without shame. We 
do not deny that many men have self-control, or th«9t 
they can drink wine through life without suffering, 
to themselves or others. It may seem hard that they 
should be deprived of a cotofort or a pleasure because 
others are less fortunate in their temperament or their 
power of will. But the question is whether a man is 
willing to sell his power to do good to a great multi¬ 
tude for a glass of wine at dinner. That is the ques¬ 
tion in its plainest terms. If he is, then he has very 
little benevolence, or a very inadequate apprehension 
of the evils of intemperance. 

What we need in our metropolitan society is a 
declaration of independence. There are a great 
many good men and women in New York who 
lament the drinking habits of society most sincerely. 
Let these all declare that they will minister no longer 
at the social altars of the great destroyer. Let them 
declare that the indiscriminate offer of wine at din¬ 
ners and social assemblies is not only criminal but 
vulgar, as it undoubtedly is. Let them declare that 
for the sake of the young, the weak, the vicious—for 
the sake of personal character, and family peace, and 
social purity, and national strength—they will dis¬ 
card wine from their feasts from this time forth and 
forever, and the work will be done. Let them declare 
that it shall be vulgar—as it undeniably is—for a 
man to quarrel with his dinner because his host foils 
to furnish wine. This can be done now, and it needs 
to be done now, for it is becoming every day more 
difficult to do it. The habit of wine-drinking at 
dinner is quite prevalent already. European travel 
is doing much to make it universal; and if we go on 
extending it at the present rate, we shall soon arrive 
at the European indifference to the whole subject. 
There are many clergymen in New York who have 
wine upon their tables and who furnish it to their 
guests. We keep no man's conscience, but we are 
compelled to say that they sell influence at a shame- 
folly cheap rate. What can they do in the great 
fight with this tremendous evil? They can do 
nothing, and are counted upon to do nothing. 

If the men and women of good society wish to have 
less drinking to excess, let them stop drinking moder- 
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ately. If they are not willing to break off the indul¬ 
gence of a feeble appetite for the sake of doing a 
great good to a great many people, how can they ex¬ 
pect a poor, broken-down wretch to deny an appetite 
that is stronger than the love of wife and children, 
and even life itself? The punishment of the failure 
to do duty in this business is sickening to contem¬ 
plate. The sacrifice of life and peace and wealth will 
go on. Every year young men will rush wildly to 
the devil, middle-aged men will booze away into 
apoplexy, and old men will swell up with the sweet 


poison and become disgusting idiots. What will be¬ 
come of the women? We should think that they 
had suffered enough from this evil to hold it under 
everlasting ban, yet there are drunken women as well 
as drinking clergymen. Society, however, has a 
great advantage in the fact that it is vulgar for a wo¬ 
man to drink. There are some things that a woman 
may not do, and maintain her social standing. Let 
her not quarrel with the fact that society demands 
more of her than it does of men. It is her safeguard 
in many ways.— Scribner'* Monthly . 


THE MISTRESS OF ABBEYLANDS. 

AIT ENGLISH STOBY. 


'S' 


CHAPTER I. 

|IR ROBERT was married yesterday, Miss 
Penn, and he and my lady are to be home in 
a fortnight Mother’s had a letter from him.” 

Bessie Martyn, the housekeeper's pretty, innocent 
daughter, told her news quite jubilantly, but her 
glad, dimpfed smile died away as her companion 
turned from the window, where she had been staring 
moodily out at the autumn foliage and leaf-strewn 
glades of the park, and smiled scornfully at her. 

“ Many thanks for your stale news, my dear, 
knew ‘my lady' was coming to us in a fortnight 
* My lady, 7 forsooth I The poor old Manchester shop 
keeper hardly thought his daughter, Miss Kitty 
Mansfield, would be the mistress of Abbeylands— 
hardly, indeed—Lady Katherine Lindesay!' 

“ Well, but isn't she, Miss Penn 7* urged Bessie, 
rather timidly. 

“ Of course, my dear—Lady Katherine Lindesay, 
by all means. She Irill take you for her maid, Bes¬ 
sie, until she gets a French one; or perhaps she will 
keep two—such a grand lady might” 

There was such a world of contempt and bitterness 
in those last words that Bessie, glancing uneasily 
from Miss Penn's smiling mouth to her cold, venge¬ 
ful eyes, shrank away in silence, and left the room 
It was rather an odd thing that this young woman's 
acquaintances always became nervously fearful of her 
anger, although they might be no ways concerned 
in it 

“ And I say I wonder at you, to talk like that be¬ 
fore Bessie,” said Mrs. Martyn. “ She’ll tell on you 
one of those days—mark my words; she's a wilful 
lassie.” 

“ And I say I don't care one pin, Mrs. Martyn,” 
retorted Miss Penn to the housekeeper's warning; 
and, opening the glass door, she went down the old- 
fashioned stone steps to the terrace. 

“ Ah, but you do care, my girl; and why shouldn't 
you 7 9 muttered Mrs. Martyn to herself. “Iam not 
much better pleased than yourself at the changes 
making, but I can keep my tongue quiet and civil, 
which you can't, Caroline Penn; and you'll rue it, as 
sure as I stand here.” 

Mrs. Martyn went her way to prepare for the 
coming of the new mistress over the household, which 


had owned no sway superior to her own for many a 
day and year; and Caroline Penn wandered up and 
down in the coming twilight, looking at the irregular 
outline of the old Abbey, the projecting gables, the 
clustering chimneys, the queer old mullioned win¬ 
dows, and the side-wings of the building, ivy-grown, 
crumbling and ruinous; at the broad, smooth walks 
beneath the ancient linden trees, along the wide ter¬ 
race, past the small octagonal room with the southern 
aspect, which was known as “ my lady's,” and where 
“ my lady's ” own favorite garden-chair, with her 
initials carved on the woodwork, yet stood beside the 
darkened window. 

Caroline Penn's position in Sir Robert lindesay's 
household was a somewhat anomalous one. She had 
been old Lady Harriette Lindesay's salaried “ com¬ 
panion, ’ nurse, confidante, and slave for several 
years; and when she died, she left Caroline a small 
annuity—a very small annuity it was, in truth; but 
Sir Robert had hardly the power, if he had the will, 
to enlarge it His mother's faithful attendant was a 
lady-like, intelligent person, who made herself very 
useful—oh, how useful she did make herself to Sir 
Robert I She had no home to go to; she spoke piti¬ 
fully of her friendless state, and implored to’ be let 
live in some forgotten room of the old ruined wing of 
the Abbey, and never interfere with dear Sir Robert 
So the result was, that dear Sir Robert offered her a 
home in the Abbey for an indefinite term, and was 
very kind and courteous to her in his frigid, stately 
way, looking upon her merely as a sort of upper ser¬ 
vant—he had never looked upon her as anything 
else. He was one of the proudest, coldest, haughtiest 
men in England; and Caroline Penn owned it to her¬ 
self in dire and, keen mortification, as she stood be¬ 
side my lady’s chair; for she had hoped for some¬ 
thing else, upper servant though he might consider 
her. It was for that she had striven night and day 
to please him, to make herself useful and agreeable to 
him, to constitute herself his amanuensis and account- 
keeper; it was for that she had labored ceaselessly to 
win some expressions of condescending esteem and 
approbation. And now, after all the splendid chateaux 
en Espagne she had built, after all the glowing hopes 
and ceaseless anxiety, after all the presumptuous 
dreams and all the wiles and efforts, Lady Katherine 
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lindesay was mjsiresa of Abbey lands—mistress of her tiny, shell-like dars. There was more than all 
Abbey binds, though her birth was of lower degree the wealth and charms b e rida —there was the evidence 
than Caroline Penn’s, whose Cither had been “ a bar- of a lofty spirit, a strong will, and the troth, pride 
rister and a gentleman,” as Caroline was wont to say. and honor of a noble, womanly nature apparent in 
“What a thought f* she would exclaim angrily, and her free, voice and bearing. 

with a regretful sigh, 44 a Manchester tradesman’s She war proud, honorable, coura g eou s , beautiful, 
daughter, because of her heavy purse, comes here as and wealthy; and Caroline Penn, looking on her, 
‘my lady,’ and to tali over me /” hated her from her impost heart. She was Indy 

She repeated the words bitterly and passionately Lindesay, the mistress of Abbey lands, from the 
several times, as she continued pacing up and down highest wave of her curling hair to the hem of her 
by the rows of dark-shuttered windows—more bitterly gorgeous silken robe, and, looking after her, as Mrs. 
sod more passionately each time. " ft Was the climax Martyn obsequiously escorted her to her apartments, 
of injuries, the acme of wrongs to Caroline Penn, with CaioUne Penn muttered amusedly to herself “ The 
all her crushed hopes and ambitions lying at her feet, Manchester tradesman’s daughter.” 
like the withered damask petals from the tall standard Yes, it eras truth, that fret which Caroline Penn 
roses, or the sere and fallen leaves* which stirred and had had malicious triumph in discovering. Old John 
nuded on the terrace walk 2n the bold night wind. Mansfield had made his fortune by patenting some 
Ko wonder pretty smiling Bessie Martyn, sitting at discovery in cottou dyes, and his daughter was 
her mother’s tea-table, in the housekeeper’s ebaey Katherine Lindesay, the mistress of Ahheylands. 
room, with its wanp crimson carpet and ch intz- Her mother was dead, she .told Sir Robert, and her 
covered sofa and chairs, its glowing fire and bright firthur had died only two years before. So much the 
lamp, and the tempting little round table draped in better, Sir Robert thought. For this was the thorn 
white, glittering with china and burnished spoons and in the* Hash to him, the gall in the cup of sweetness,, 
teapot, and a suggestive dish-cover over some hot the cloud 'on the sunshine of his prosperity. This 
dainties— no wonder pretty Bessie looked aghast at beautifoi, wealthy woman Whom he had married, 
the figure that stalked in, who was to form a third in whom he had brought lb his a ncest r al home to share 
the social party. £he was shivering with cold, her in and perpetuate its glories—she who ww to take 
dress disordered, her hair roughened and wet with her place in the family tree amidst the haughty, 
the night dews ; and in Caroline Penn’s pale, sharp high-bom dames of the house of Lindesay, who 
features was an expression not good to see. 1 waa to he the mother of the heirs of Abbey lands, 

Beane saw \t no more, however, after that Evening, whose wealth was to stay its crumbling foun- 
Mia Penn’s free wore its atari expression all through datioria and revive its fading splendor—she was a 
the ensuing fortnight, amid the bustle of prepare low-born woman, fe plebeian, a child of uneducated, 
turns lor the advent of the bride. All through ihe fcard4iaud«d'tra^ She was a blot on the stain- 
laying down of carpets, and hanging up of drapery, Ism cMrtcheon, for all her money and her beauty, 
and decorating, polishing and adorning of my lady’s Robert Lihdesay de Lindesay, the descendant of 
tun apartments, Mfcs Penn made heredf useful,"and borons, knights and Warriors, had sold himself for 
sot dxm^ee&bie; tad even on the last evening, when the Manchester tmderinan’s gold. Others might do 
dug all assembled in the hall to receive the that, but not a Lindesay. At the spotless lists of 
bjdU-pafty, Miss Penn was smiling most affrbly, their pedigree none mightpeint and say, “ Here Were 
and Jooking almost handsome in her flowing broWn*- honor and principles bartered,” oar the keenest malice 
elk few, which had been Lady Harrfette’s, tad the whisper, ** A mH m l l iam e e” If the fair and haughty 
jet ornaments, wl)ich ^ad also belonged to her late maids and matrons of the boose of lindesay brought 
mintum And whfp Sir Robert and my lady at little else for- dower, they brought fields argent and 
length arrived, the most courteous smile and most fields or, gules, supporters, and mailed hands; unfor- 
domatratiye welcome they received was from Mias tunately, because of the degeneracy of the times, even 
Pena, But for one moment there was the look in these were inadequate to supply the place of more 
| Has Penn’s free which was not good to see. It was material aids, and the bitter truth became more and 
the moment whei^ my lady paused beneath the softly- more evident to each titled generation, that the vul- 
: ' ifiused radiance 6t the great globe hall-lamp, to ac- gar, democratic, pertinacious g u es t, Poverty, had 
I l jovkdge the respectful greeting of her new servants; come' to dwell in the shadow of the tattered banners 
i An was a young, foreign-looking woman, of me- and time-dimmed escutcheons—to impress its .grim 
fin* height, a pale-olive complexion, delicate fra- crest and motto on empty jewel-cases and on lean 
ton^ large radiant eyes of changeful hue, and a purses, and darken, by tike shadow of its balefiil pre- 
ooUe brow ijmqned by kwerith of shaded, waving, sense, all the pride and glory of the old Abbey and 
eodfog bair; she was dressed in a splendid maise- its broad lands. 

ttimri rife, Shading 'from hazel to bright gold, like I It Was left to Robert Lindesay to save the stately 
i herhupf; bar ]bonnet, of black tulle, sparkling with barque which had floated so gallantly through four 
! pc min fpbta* scintillations and dewy Gftoire de oenturiesof time, or to stand by in inert despair, and 
D^tazunes^ef creamiest, jdnkiest tint, looked like tbe see it go down in a whirlpool of cruel debt and 
firimsfsB uipw ; there were diamonds glitter* mortgage. For it would go down; nothing could * 
on her nfsnrtif hands, diamonds pendent from save it, except the yawning gulf were bridged, the 
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raging whirlpool appeased. Vampire dan, .with CHAPTER IL 

the dread fiat " Foreclosure ” held threateningly " TTTHERR ja La^y Lindesay, Miss Penn V* 
aloft, were strstchiag oat over the ancient wood* the V V " I really cannpt fell, Sir Robert,” replied 
broad smooth glades with their horde of quiet deer, Miss Penn, laying down,her work in order that she 
the gray turrets, and escutcheons carved in stone; might emphasize eacji syllable more distinctly. "Her 
and they must be restrained, else they would never ladyship ordered out the ponies and her own phaeton, 
draw back until they had seined all theenbstanee end and drove away more, than, an hour ago. She may 
glory of the house of Iinctesay,-the titles end digni- have gone to Charlton Mere; I Jhe&rd, her say some- 
ties and heirlooms—ail its past, present and. future, thing of it the other day.” 

; Robert Lindesay restrained them, bridged the "To Charlton Mere I” repeated Sir Robert; "that 
yawning gulf, brightened the tarnished splendors, is.estrange,fancy. Along such a bleak, bad road, 
and placed the crumbling foundations of his aaoestxal tool Who wenlj with her V' 

home on a surer basis than they had hadfor many a " Her own groom—her * tiger , 9 I think her lady- 
day and year. He ac co mp lished it all with old John ship calls himrrha, ha! Odd name, isn’t it, Sir 
Mansfield’s money. The tradesman’s gold, earned Robert? She prefers him to the other grooms—he 
in dingy shops and factories, mas the means #f nseur is such a clever, active boy.” 
ing all the knights and barens and titled dames fecan Sir Robert made no reply, but left the room with 
oblivion. To know this was hitter enough, but it mas a frown ou his brow, of which Miss. Penu caught a 
still bitterer to Robert Iindas&y’e sensitive pride nod momentary glance, 

honor to feel that it was, in truth, Katherine Mans- “ 1 Her ladyship/ and 1 her ladyship’s’ humors, my 
field who bestowed home and lands end titles on dear Sir Robert,” she nattered, with a grimace and 
him—not he on her. He knew it, and the knowledge a mocking curtsey to the half-closed door. " High- 
irritated him into justice; fer he did not.love her, this bom ladies have, many whims and fancies, you know, 
beautiful young woman, wham he had married for sir; and besides 1 my lady’ bought you.” 
her money. His pride had been too deeply humbled Audible soliloquies are dangerous, and Miss Penn 
before her and her vulgar Manchester trustees; the seldom indulged in them, except when sure of the 
poverty of the Lindesays had been in the dust before absence of eavesdroppers. But the wisest may err, 
the coarse tread of these purse-proud cotton-lords, and the most captious cannot .always guard against 
He had been false to all the traditions of his race, for accidents, and it so happened that Bessie Martyn, 
the sake of the golden dross which she possessed who had stepped back into a recess beside a tall 
abundantly, and which he so sorely looked. He knight in armor standing on guard near the library 
hated her money, and there were tunes when he felt door, when she saw jSir Robert about to enter the 
that he might come to hate herself. It might be all room, had, after his hasty exit, heard every word of 
very well fer the u Lord of Burleigh” to pointtO bis Caroline Penn’s malicious self-communing. Bessie 
stately castle and liveried retainem, and say to the knew thait Caroline Penn disliked and envied the 
village maiden whom he had wedded, “ All of drills rich, beautiful young lady who had come to reign 
mine and thine;” but it would not be quite so plea- over them all, but there was evidence of some deeper, 
sant hr the " Lord of Burleigh” to fed that it was darker feeling in her carefully veiled taunts to Sfl* 
the village maiden who owned the stately castle and Robert of his wife’s wilfulness and haughtiness and 
retainers in reality, and that he was to be a mete independence of him aud his belongings, expressed 
pensioner on her bounty. in those few deferential sentences to which her sconi- 

Besides, a deeper feeling was at work in Sir Robert ful stor-utterapee* were aa a key. The light-hearted, 
Lindesay’s heart, which was that of a good and true affectionate girl absolutely shivered with some inde¬ 
man, beneath all the haughty coldness. These were finable apprehension, much as she had done that first 
times when he felt that he aright have wronged day, when she announced Sir Robert’s marriage to 
Katherine Mahsfteld, ev4n when he made her mis- the ambitious lady-dependant. 

tress of Abbey lands. If the woman he had married " Mother,” she said, about a quarter of an boor 
had been unlovable in mind or person, a stolid, afterward, to the portly housekeeper as she sat in the 
elderly, money-loving spinster, the mercenary barter warm red-qarpeted sanctum, making up tradesmen** 
would have been more evenly balanced; blit each day bills, "I am afraid Miss Penn will make difference* 
brought the knowledge more felly home to him, that between my lady and Sir Robert.” 
the preponderance of obligation was cruelly on his " Law bless me, Bessie!” cried her mother, putting 
side, do what he would, sinoe she had cast into the down a pair of ducks at ten and sixpence, and k leg 
scale, besides her splendid gift of wealth, bar youth, of mutton at half aqfpwn, "you don’t say so, dhildT** 
her high spirits, her native talents, her fresh, gay, "lam afraid of it, mother,” said BesBie, s h a king 
girlish heart, and her winning, peculiar beauty* Not her head; "I know she hates my lady 
that he believed this olevet, quick-tempered, frank- "She’s not very,fond of her, that’s certain,” add 
spoken, handsome girl felt one particleef real love Mrs. Martyn; "but what has she been saying?* 9 
for him. He soothed his uneasy heart with the " Well, I can hardly tell,” replied &srie; * not 
miserable assurance that in this mattsr, at feast, he muoh; but she says things so spitefully, and aim 2 b 
had not accepted at her hands that which he could always watching my lady wherever she gOes.” 
not repay. "Haml” replied Mra ? Martyn, taking up her pews - 
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she knew well the sneers and innuendoes that Caroline What kh Sir Egbert going to say 1 The expres- 

Penn had uttered to her against her mistress ionpani fdon of his fhce would bare puxled Mias Pona if she 
how* of gqfenp. “ Don’t you wet itato trouble, Child, muid hs*e fee* it; bqt> by tbe time J*e reached her 
and don’t mind Caroline. Pens,” abe bid, unwilling, window in. hk long promenade, thorn was nothing 
even in bet common worldly shrewd n ess, to pdison hot tUmn gloom on km features, 
her innocent daughter's mind by any repctitteu of “Will you .not come in,8ir Robert?” said Miss 
Caroline Pena's metignitnt hints. * What's that Penn, topping tbo French, sashes, and smiling plea- 
yoo*re making, Beene?” sandy. “I bye board you pqffg hia g, aqd the eyan- 

“ A black satin sash for my lady's nWwtokret ing is really very cold, although it k.ao.ftiU—it is 
walking dr e w, method” replied Bmrie, r bolding up very* islet to*” . . ''•*> * t- 

the rich *frjning material, which abe wHs tamefaliy She stirred up the biasing fire in the brilliant 
fabricating. • rogagor grpts, until its mellow radians©, tinted the 

“ You're veryclever with your beadle, Benda,? re- ceiling end walls of, the. large* lofty room; she 
marked the mother, with much prkta. wheeled over a velvet ©asy-chair and. footstool, and 

“Thatfs what my lady says,” said Beane, laughing adjusted the reading-lamp on the small.table by Sir 
and blushing; “ and she's going to give me her been- Robert's evening paper. -i t „ 
tiful blue-crape dress, mother. It's Wot a bit aetM^, M Deeomoin, dear Sir BobeitT abo pleaded. “I 
only my lady say's it doem't become her, and that it am really uncomfortable to leave you out there with 
will become me—that dark, royal bjue, mother,”' I this aaw mkt coming over the woods ap it does every 

“I knew, B ess ie, ” responded .her mother; and, .night.” 
looking at her pretty, happy daughter, agd thinking 1 So Sir Robert came in, and sat down in his velvet 
hoar the blue crape would set .off Bence's feir hair chair, and pretended to read his paper; bat all bis 
and rear d|> e h, her heart mf fcen o d onwootodly. attention was absorbed in listening for mjr lady's re- 
u She's very kind to you, laerie, isn't she?*’ she tum-^and Min Penn knew it. 
asked, gently. “I will run up to her ladyship’s dressing-room,” 

“Oh, very, mother,” said Bessie, earnestlyVI she murmured, presently, as if to hersell “I hope 
never amt any one so good, and sheiauo handsome, her maid has good fires in her apartments, aft^r such 
and ao gay and pleasant^ and nOta bit pseud.” a long, eold drive/' .♦ 

“Well, Bessie, my girl”'advised, her mother, The watchfol eyes mapped how Sir Robert stirred 
steadily, “you keep, to my lady, and don't mind whet uneasily at this allusion, and she, went on. 
any onesay* against:her.” • .! , “What a s pl e ndid driver Lady Xindesay is* Sir 

Moodily, up and down the long terrace, beneath Robert! She thinks nothing of thirty miles, she told 
the notr budding linden trees, Sir: Robert paced in me.” 

the chill calm of the spring evening, awafttb* my “ lit,” said Sir Robert, deep lines oolpring on his 
lady's return. i broad forehead, “her ladyship is fond of driving, 

“She cornea and goes without telling me a ward,” when aha goes long distances in such vreefther as 
he said, bitterly, “with ‘ her own' oarriige, and* 4 her thin” 

own' ponies, and ‘her own' servants 1* fiven Qaao- “ Yes, indeed,” Min Penn began, when the sound 
line Pen nqtioee it—I am sore she does* Ofosume* of unmaking wheels, and S sharp volley of knocks 
what else could I expect ? What right have I to on the great oaken door of the front entrance, stopped 
falume her? She on do u she pleases; she has her. 

n < sy enough in bet own tight to. keep a sepa r ate “ Here she is 1” interrupted Sir Robert; and there 
establishment if. abe likes 1 ’I hove no po w er C must was a flash of relief and pleasure in his and 
he silent She gave me her money, and bought her voice. 

tide of Lady Un fledy with' siaty thousand pounds, The doer opened, and my lady entered, handsomer 
wnd she has a right to eqjeyiiU She. bar nw so than oven on that find Oveamg that Caroline Penn 
nanny more thousands to spend as best auks her; and saw her, with a glowing color, radiant in scarlet 
wlaen. she |foid off the mortgagee -on my es t ate and draperies and white fure* beautiful, proud end pros- 
gwt me poamMiau of my own roof sgsin, ehe did all pumas. What a contrast she was, with her bright 
Ibst can be expneted of/her,” hair dusta ri ng behind her in rich disorder, her gay, 

Sir Robert switched savagely at same delicate am rich, voluminous wiuptiinga, and the white and crim- 
mamai in a header besidd^itia, and smashed them With son plumes of her hat waving in the current of air 
bin walking stick iho did not know, that Ckrolino I made by her entrance,; to Caroline Penn's rigid neat- 
P ww w as watching him, and enjoying the right-ef hk Hem and simplicity of attireI 
paitulaluk. “ You have bad a long drive, my lady,” said Sir 

* I eould hastily be absurdi 4novgh to expect thfct Robert, in the cold, courteous tone he always assumed 
dsrt was going to deweto huttiftono," he went on, In*beat perhaps a shade wanner it was—but for Caro- 
wMa a sharp, imp a tirtrt Ugh; “she*is vtry hand- Has Penn's presence, perhaps, it might have been 
mtmm, md clever e n ou gh to know it; and a great tender. 

toaM? ether things beride. I was afraid «t first that “ Ye s-- r a the r; I hope I have not kept yon waiting 
uftsa mcnld not be c o m e her poritidn, thaft-tfc# might de dinner, Sir Robert?” she said, and there was a trace 


mteomuthul and eccentric things, but—but—” 


in her voioe. 
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“No, Lady Lmdesfcy, I hare ndt waited"dinner,” 
lie answered, stiffly; “bat if is very htfa'f 
Did Caroline Penn know what he was thinking ofaH 
the time he sat staring at the article in the newspaper; 
until dinner was announced, and he eonduotod say 
lady into the dining-room. 

“ In what -direction did yon drive Lady linden 
sayf* he asked, daring apaUse in theprogress^ffthe 
second comae. 

“Toward Charlton Mere,” said my lady,'without 
looking up. 1 

“Such a wretched district to feney, to“ drive 
through I” observed Sir Robert, gang at her. ’ “I 
wonder yon would take your ponies along that dan¬ 
gerous, marshy road?” 

Was it the hue of her ladyship’s violet drees that 
made her feoe so pale? Caroline Penn wondered. 
“She was rosy enough when she came in,” she 
thought. “ Fli go to Charhon Mere one of these 
days,” decided the astute young woman. 

“ No, I was not dftnhi to take them; they went 
beautifully,” said my lady; hut she did not look at 
her husband's fhce. 

“ There's mischief brewing,” muttered ■ Caroline 
Penn, smiling cunningly to hehielf, in her own neat 
apartment, late that same night. She was tacking 
“ tuckers M on her dred oes Was.tidy Caroline, and 
ing small bows of ribbon in frank “ There's mischief 
brewing, as sure as I sit here. Ah, Sir Robert, yen’ll 
rue your rich, handsome yotmg Wife, my dear gentle¬ 
man I Abbeylands to too dull and too tiretomd for 
such a gay, spirited young woman 1 * Pll find out 
about Charlton Mere Wore I’m a week older.” 

“ Bessie Martyn,” Said my lady to her maid, in the 
luxurious dreSsing-room on the first floor, above the 
octagnal boudoir down-stairs, and as she spoke rite 
gazed wistfully with her large, gray, soulful eyes aft 
the two laces mirrored before her, as Beside brushed 
out her silken hair, and laid away id their many- 
shaped morocco cases the tinkling, glittering orna¬ 
ments she had worn—“Bessie, have you many 
friends?” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied' Beade, with a staile of 
surprise. 

“You are a happy giri,” SaM her mistress, slowly; 

“ there are many in the world who have not one they 
can trust” 

And who was he who restlessly tossed on his lonely 
pillow through the long hours of darkness, uttering 
feverishly, as the silence and Hie gloom brought up 
troops of dellrous, unreal fears and harassing regrets, 
“Oh, Katherine, Katherine! I am rightly punished 
for my mercenary mafriago! Oh, Katherine! I 
should have loved you befofel married you, tad 
tried to make you loVe me, my beautiful young'Wife, 
who neither trusts me nor Cares for me now f' 

Could this be the same stately gentlefdakt who 
slightly alluded tb k bad headache at bteakfhstf next 
morning, as an excuse for his want of appetite, anti in 
the same breath informed my lady that he had de¬ 
cided on giving the dinner-party about ifhteh he 1 had 
been speaking to her yesterday, and if she had any* 


thing to suggest, lw should be glad to see her is the 
library after breakfcBk * 

I hare nothing to Buggert,” shesaid, languidly, 
leaning on a chair sear the library window, with the 
bright; cold, spring sunshine radiating in the glossy 
ripples of her brown ham She hardly looked at the 
Brt'of mVhed g uests and aighed abemtly as ahe 
twined her delicate fingers in the Hanoi of the win¬ 
dow-blind. 

I 4 Are yea . net well, Lady Lmdemy? 1 asked her 
frinband. He put the qnestian anxiously, hot it was 
uttered in a cold and measured tone. 

“I am quite weH, Sir Robert,” replied her lady¬ 
ship, rather sharply, and feeing him in the deter¬ 
mined, almost defiant attitude, that had grown to be 
rather habitual to her in the four months of their 
married life. Presently she inquired if he wished to 
say anything more to her, and upon his saying “No,” 
quitted thwtooasy with her proud beadereehand her 
crimscw cashmere morring-robe flowing bank dike a 
regal train ; and, reaching hdr own, dmiringrtoom, 
she'went in, locked'the doors, and, ritinging herself 
down on the nearest teat, sobbed and wept pfellully, 
Hke adeselrtrchild. • 1 - ■ n-v <■ 

“ What a life—what a life!” she criety crushing 
the silken pillows around her prostrate head to stifle 
thertHnd-of riser grief. “Other women have some- 
1 thing or-mm* one to love; 1 have nothing except— 
except that Which is only a pain and—end—disgrace 
aknotok 1 ' Nothing! No friends, up one to love me, 
no husband, no children! I am Sir Robert Linde- 
say's wtfe,'to be sore, and he regards -me sa an incu¬ 
bus; and' thinks he sold himself cheaply when he 
married > me. I am mi s tr e ss of Abbeylanda, without 
a creature I can thoroughly trust near me, and with 
a miserable secret torturing me day and night.. Oh, 
fetfe^r, I wbk you hod never made all this money F 
cried >ths poor* girL “ I was ten timaa happier when 
I only wore a limey frock and diaper pinafore, and 
rdn 'home from school to your country house, to ait on 
thdold ttak neir you, and eat sogaroandy—a happy 
Httle ehUd.* What is the* urn of being rich and being 
Lady Li ndss a y t I am truly miserable and friend- 
I ip ori.” ,! t *. > 

Miserable, and* friendless and akme, save for the 
pretence oftfenritittle-maid, from whose mate sympa¬ 
thy she strove to conceal her frir fees, all blurred 
with passionate weeping; her yoath, beauty, and 
iitle, her wealth, her rich attfoe, herktxerioot apart¬ 
ments, availing not one jot to alleviate the pain and 
anxiety at her haark . 

'• “lamnot wall, Baarieyft'ehb said, drearily. “Da 
not allow any ond to cfcrie ih unless tmlom Sir 
fiobert oemeai’' i 

But Sir Robert never came. He sat alone in the 
libfcary, with his head on his hands, until the 

entrance el OaeolindfShnd, with a modest apology 
for disturbing haih/oblfeid hfoktq rouse himself. 

“Abortyou* pmpbeod iiH—ar party, Sir Robert,** 
said aba; with a meek stnile“ there arc several littte 
matters io SatgMOtof which I should like some direc¬ 
tions from yon or her ladyship. Mrs. Martyn will be 
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uaNA. Qamdnow, fete insiw i o t it ongbl to hang 
m long, you know, ffir Robert; and really, just sme 
directions About any p a rtic ttk r dishes you might 
vwh, or, if uay of* the guests were likely to remain 
at the Abbey, the eutftas of apartments ehould be 
aired.” 

Mfac PiBon afrwayu ilhded to BirRobertto station 
tad Sir Bobeifi residence us if they were semi-royal 
at the least 

M 0M whatever you and Mn. Martyn think beet, 
Mbs Pom,” eeid Sir Robert, ungratefully impatient; 
4 1 don't know anything about it—yon had batter ad 
Lady Lindteay* 


“Her ladyship is in her own apartments, Sir 
Robert” urgqd Miss Penn, with deferential reproach- 
fulness; “ she would not allow any one to disturb 
her ” , 

She #*w the grim .lines around his lips, and she 
went away with a ladylike smile and inclination of 
her mall sleek head* 

Sir. Robert shut the door savagely after her, tore 
up an unoffending sheet of paper, glanced, over the 
list*of:guest* with * -heavy frown and a sigh, and 
muttered: “ What & wretched, hopeless, galling, 
misesaMe mistake a loveless marriage is!” 

(Cbudjydsd n toU moutA) 


EMILY FAITBOFXJLL. 


BY YliaiKIX 

I 1 was etteef the dreariest of mountain autumn 
nwraingH, when my friend, Mrfe. Laura C. Bul¬ 
lard, and I parted atthedepot m Littleton, New 
Hampshire. 

Tint whole scene comes heck tb me now with a 
dagolar vividness t he great black-throated depot, 
the white-gray clouds, and the dark messes of fog 
whieh abut in ell the bnjesty and beeutytjof the 
ms mtmm, end the fhoe of ny friend like n solitary 
star Miing out into the sold and darkfaeh. Down 
in the world below, beyond the clouds and msste, 
wen were in the thick and strife of the homing dec- 
fee, but only the outer rivefes of die gveat wave 
reached the quiet mountain town where we had been 
patting the last month, and which' olosod with the 
tm retting away into the gray odean of mist that 
opened end swallowed them up/ 

And over another ocean, stormy with gmleS; and 
cqninoxee, a steamer was ai thnt time bearing toward 
our shores, bringing the distinguished Englishwenaan 
those nemo hod become already widely known 
| aamagHt oa, assodarted with statenuons efforts in bo- 
balf of the industrial and educational intermit of her 
set. 

It had been arranged that MKm Faithftill, tm fimt 
Mtivfeg far America, should make her homo with 
my friend, who was now leaving the mountains to 
receive her guest 

It was not, however , ttdHI midwinter that I met 
| Mias Fafthftdl under her friend's: roo^ on the even¬ 
ing of the** Women's Reception at SteSnway Hell,” 
and subsequently learned die facts which will form 
fee mbstanee of tftfe article, 
tottfly Faithftill'Wm bom at Headley Rectory, in 
| Surrey. Her fether was a distinguished dngrttsi 
of fee dhureh of Hbgfoad, and .her life opened: in 
feM r tae sph tire of critete^ towvs s rti on ndteadiths 
I rbfch ev ery bo dy on this aide the water has gtimp ass 

(Mil fed Engffafe-stories and ftdvfcls faf the dtey* 
fbamuSI Badly soon gaveeVMenoe, how ev er , of 
fea 'sttfegy and courage which have distinguished 
Wrfehofe Wtfedri rihewsa not more than ten years 
when, a pupil at a famous Kensington school, 


F. TOWltSBKD. 

she ran *way from the establishment because she had 
beeq accused of “ fibbing ” by pne of the teachers. 

The higb-npirited little English girl could not bear 
this dvgrace. She climbed a wall twenty feet high, 
and proceeded > tp thp nearest cab-stand, where she 
coolly ordered a cabman to take her to ah elder 
sister’s, piesiding at CUphajn. . 

Looking at the small specimen of humanity who 
delivered this prder, the oabman suspected the truth, 
and/insifted on taking the runaway back to school. 

The child waa not daunted. She bravely turned 
to another cabman, who, more stolid or good-natured 
pe/rhqp^ parried the little girl to her elder sister’s, 
where she was seriously admonished for her flight, 
and ordered to instantly return to school. 

Somewhat crest-fallen by this time, the child en¬ 
treated that she might, be allowed to return in an¬ 
other cah. 

All this happened between twenty and thirty years 
ago, and such a glaring defiance ef the Kensington 
school authorities could not, of course, be overlooked. 
One learns with a kind of shudder that the little girl 
was; “confined for three weeks in a damp romp, where 
mis laid the fou n dati o n gf the asthma which has 
afflicted her for life.” 

But the woman’s own verdict comes flashing like a 
rayof fight down intp- t^e words: “ That asthma was 
the guiding star of my / life. ,> 

| It 'forced hep spray, in hpr youth, from the air of 
Sumy, put from the pleasant English rectory, with 
its culture, and its traditions, and its picturesque old 
English life, to the wider opportunities, the hurry 
and, friction of the great capital. 

The young lady was presented at court; the most 
enkrrated. and fashionable circles of London were 
opened, to the highborn English girl. But what 
oquld these offer to one whose heart and soul had 
been fired with an earnest pufpope to be of some real 
asrviqe in the world where s^e found herself? 

Early—ap early that vbenl questioned her as to 
the time- she could not remember—Mis* Faithful! 
became deeply impressed with the needs and position 
ef women in her own oognt^y. She dimmed with 
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her clear vision the 'tragic sid^e of their limitations 
and helplessness. She Saw hoW they were hedged in 
by social canons and traditions. She wanted to open 
new avenues of employment to them, where, without 
harm to their womanly delicficy and dignity, they 
oould maintain themselves independently; to make 
all honest labor respectable and remunerative for 
women as for men. She also earnestly desired to 
advance the educational interests of women; to ele¬ 
vate their Standard of cultuW; to inspire them with 
nobler aims and purposes in living; 

Most praiseworthy ^aspirations, certainly. But how 
was the young Englishwoman to set herself about 
carrying out this work ? She had to face those tough 
old Anglo-Saxon prejudices and conventionalisms 
which have wrought themselves into the ye*y ftbre of 
English social life. ' ' 

The cry, centuries old, was raised again, thaf thes$ 
new-fangled notions woqljl certainly take woman out 
of her appropriate sphere, and remove hef front her 
home duties. As though whatever enlarged and ele¬ 
vated her nature could pbake her less fitted for* all 
the duties and delights of the home whose God-ap¬ 
pointed mistress she must always be I 

In the face of all opposition, hdwever, Miss Faith- 
full set her resolute poul to the work. Of course, 
much at first had to be tentative in this matter. The 
world turned its cold shoulder to her enthusiasm, and 
toe had very little sympathy at the beginning. Very 
little of the world’s great worit ever does have. 

One rule Miss Faith fell insisted on at the outset, 
from which she has never deviated, and that was 
that men and women should do their work together, 
so far .as possible. $he Would not make invidious 
distinctions between tjie sexes. So earnest was her 
conviction here, that she positively refesed to estab¬ 
lish a fortnightly meeting for women only. What¬ 
ever benefit was to be derived from this movement 
by one sex the other should share also. 

The lady was content with small beginnings; She 
cast her seed in the forroWa nearest to her hand. 
First of all, she was associated with a small circle of 
friends in establishing a society for promoting the 
employment of women in any department for which 
she was fitted. 

Here, of course, Miss jMfkfell encountered all the 
delays, discouragements tod veXaflbns which sire the 
certain lot of the bentotoofe of humanity. And I 
record here her solemn testimony,' gained in the long, 
hard, “school of her manifold experience: "The 
greatest impediment in the way of woman’s advance¬ 
ment in any department of remunerative industry is 
her lack of training” 

It was, in ,1863 that Miss Faithful! first published 
the Viciorifl Magazine, which, though advocating pre¬ 
eminently ihe industrial claims of wonfefe, has a ‘de¬ 
cided literary value. It circulates amorfg the fermt 
cultivated , and Itiflufential circles In 7r England, fifed 
pleads eloquepttythete the cause' fifed die feeettt of 
women, its compositors Wing composed entirely df 
these. 

But Miss Faithful! discovered finally that no 


amount 6f essay* on the subjectso dear to her heart 
would'awaken the English reading public to a sense 
of ftw importance. Bhe received at last oir a new 
movement, engaged the Queen’s. Concert Rooms in 
Hanover Square, and delivered a lecture, entitled 
“ The Position and Claims of Women.” 

psuppbse wein America can hardly imagine the 
courage which 'this step cost a woman a little over 
her thirtieth birthday; for it was, I believe, in 1867 
that Mim Faithfolf delivered her first lecture. 

Had the English gentlewoman's faith been lem 
fervent in toe: cause to which she has dedicated her 
life, she would have shrunk from thfea sheeting the 
prejudices and ideas amid which she had been edu¬ 
cated. 

She herself had no expectation of the general in¬ 
terest which 1 hfcr lecture would arouse, and told me 
toe would have been content with a small audience. 
But, to her surprise, the elegant rooms at Hanover 
Square were crowd dd with tht fetoifahte sod lite¬ 
rary society oFLtodte* The clear rich voice mitt 
have told die Uatge audience that -night some troths 
that thrilled them; some honest words they most 
haVe carried buck to -the graceful, luxurious homes 
to haunt toe soft air, like the solemn utterance* of a 
prophet And as Emily Faithfall looked, that night 
| upon* toe crowd of upturhed feces, she must hate felt 
a glow of enthusiastic pride that her hour at last had 
tomd, and that her woric was recognised of men and 
women. 

Indeed, that first lecture made a new era in her 
life. She quite took toe hearts of the people by sur¬ 
prise. She mad* a name and a place then, which 
will doubtless last longer than her own life, as a 
Representative Woman, speaking the needs and 
wants of the dumb thousands who could find no voice 
for themselVe* . 

The papers endemed her views, and beamed en¬ 
couraging paragraphs oft her work. And from that 
hour it has gone bravely and stead&ly onward in the 
sunshine of public favor. Indeed, it seems almost 
incredible when .you come to think, of toe amount of 
work this one woman manages to perform. It is well 
thdt toe has inherited a firfe English physique or 
sho never could Canry ’ the burdens which, after mil, 
*feem : to; sit lightly Upon her genial, warm, hnaor- 
loving nature. 

< A t ] her roonfis In Norfolk Square she gives lemons 
in public specking, feet only tt> Indies, but to clergy¬ 
men find to Members of Parliament 'She haswstnb- 
lishfed a Wbrkiag Society for women, where anything 
in nsefbl or ornamental krit d io mft finds a market. 
And' herd 1 the Frificess of Wales sends for needle- 
books and pinentoiofes; while Mis* Faithful has Use 
editorial toaigeef toe Fidtsrfo fifepteWMV gives poetic 
end dramatic tetriings, and afeo te ct um ^ frequently 
wkh great fiueoess,ofer historic, cpd hterary spldeote, 
beside hkvifeg tow harden of an immense r^TTTnm 
denoe on all sorteOf subjects on he^bfintit 
In connection with this, sho related to me a litthn 
incident, which, so fares I know, has never been re¬ 
peated in tote eoufetiy* 
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line OiioliM Norton* tee poetess* had had some 
pirate eerraspandoaoi with Mias Faithfull regarding 
the welfare of a yoing pmoa in whom the former 
was deeply int aww tedL 

The adnee desired had been generously bedoved, 
although neither of the ladiee had ever teen each 
other. At last* however* the two met at a London 
party. The Honorable Mm. Norton gased with sur¬ 
prise on the fteah* thoughtful face before her* and 
exclaimed In amusement* “ You Mias Faithfull* to 
whom I have been writing* and on whose advioe I 
have been acting? Why* I pictured you to myself 
as a dear* old lady, with gray hair and a mob-cap 1” 
Queen Victoria* too* has shown the warmest into* 
rest in Mss FVdthfolFs work. She recently sent a 
message teat the catalogue of the library at Booking- 
ham Palace was being prepared by wotnem 
Aft the Wotfcra Pair* also* Miss FaithfolL exhibited 
specimens of her* printing, which took the prise. 

Jmt before salting for America*' she woe made the 
meipient df a handsome testimonial from some of her 
dbtiagidahed countrymen and counttywomea. The 
gift consisted of a silver €fca and coffee service*—kettle 
sad salver—of exquisite 1 design, with a magnificent 
e pe r g ne . The inscription on the bate of the eporgne 
is as follows: “Presented to Miss Emily Faithfull* 
fcr her valuable s e r v ic es in promoting the educa¬ 
tional and industrial interests of women.” | 

Among the donors are the names of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lady Franklin, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
others, whose names 1 are graced with honors, not of 
bherited titles** but With the real nobility of Ait* 
defence, Literature and Philanthropy. 

In Miss FaithfolPs reply to the presentation, there 
was one sentence which I cannot forbear 'quoting: 
•It is quite true that for some years I have devoted 
myself to a subject which has for me such an absorb¬ 
ing interest, that it is removed otioe and forever out 
of the regfonof aetfamS rifles; but I wish I could pen- 
made myself that I have been able to render any 
great or permanent benefit to the cause I gladly 
nu," 

Mm FaHhfalF e especial object in visiting America 
uas to obtain some new knowledge of the working of 
oar I nstituti on* especially with regard to the condh 
tfeu of working-women* their varied employments, 
their position* remonerittiod* anything* in short* rela* 
fits to foe sub je c t so dear Id her hes/L 
Htr mfesioo was dfeni-oMrially acknowledged in a 
■Ste^ whicbbaM never been published in this coun¬ 
try* and which I therefore lay, for the first time* be- 
h*e my i«edkrs*ss It was written by the Secretary of 

• " Home DzpAB nasKT. 

•Bear Mbs FWtt/hfl—Lord Shaftesbury Informs 
m (hst you propose visiting the United States of 
ftmnlu for the purptrie of making inquiries* among 
ttevmhtten^rfeppettag fto condition of women and 
Mnpfoyfidin nfonufoctura. 

*1 sa rejoiced 16 hear It 
* There ate four women in England better qualified 
than yourself to make such an inquiry* or to* impart 


the results in such a manner as to sebum the atten¬ 
tion of your countrymen. 

“ I admire the public spirit which animates you in 
thus undertaking a oostly and troublesome journey. 

** Any assistance I can give you through the for¬ 
eign office* for the purpose of facilitating your inqui¬ 
ries* is aiyour service. 

“Believe me* 

“ Very faithfully* yours* 

“ EL A. Brugb/’ 

My first interview with Miss Faithfull took place, 
as I have already stated, on the ovening of the recep¬ 
tion at Steinway Hall, a “ Tribute from the women 
of New York to a distinguished woman from * over 
the sea? * 

It 1 was the recognition of the value of her services 
in behalf of her sex; of the indomitable energy 
which had impelled her through them yearn to ele¬ 
vate the labor of women in all departments; to or¬ 
ganise it info a guild full of dignity and honor* loftier 
than thorn we read about whose members used to 
parade the Streets in long processions* with waving 
banners and strains of stirring music and gorgeous 
insignia, and filling some golden summer or autumn 
day that lies away off in other centuries with all the 
pomp and parade of war. 

The great hall was crowded to overflowing that 
night I think* as Mias Faithfull arose and gased 
over the vast audience who had come together on that 
winter night to honor her seal* her courage^ her in¬ 
domitable finish in multiplying the employments of 
women* she must have felt she had achieved a huge 
success* however for she may have falle n below her 
own ideal. 

Of this meeting* unique hi many respects* some 
writer says: 

“Not less interesting than the guest wera the hosts. 
The working-women of New York represent many 
phases ef social existence and many avocations. The 
radiant first lady of the opera* women who bear dis¬ 
tinguished names in art and literature and tee drama* 
singers and speakers and teachers claimed the right 
to be considered as honest* as purposeful and as 
tireless workers as women who aew or stand behind 
counters or keep books* or tend machines. 

“ At kst, we have seen fax this pleasure-loving city 
a congregation of many hundred womens to whom 
brains seemed more interesting than the bonnets 
which covered them* and the conduct of Hfe a more 
serious business than its clothes.” 

After her cordial reception* tee speech and the 
music* Mist Faitefoll rose on the platform and spoke 
to her audience. She told her hearers what had 
brought her to America* and something about the 
condition of their sisters in England. How much 
that was pathetic and tragic was involved in the foots 
which the clear* rich voice of the Englishwoman held 
up to the men and women who heard her that night 

Her country* she acknowledged, waa no longer teat 
Paradise of Women* which it had once been called. 
Mach liter/ had* In great measure* superseded the 
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old employments of domestic life. It spun and 
ground and wove and baked, in the place of hands, 
while in higher circles die tendency to rash specu¬ 
lation had plunged many families into irretrievable 
poverty; and the speaker was in the daily reoeipt of 
letters from Englishwomen, of what are called “good 
families,” asking for something to do—work of any 
kind, so long as it is fitting and honest That cry to 
a man or woman with a heart to feel is well nigh the 
most agonizing in the world. And what are these 
women, thrown upon their own resources, calling for 
“any honest work,” to do? There they sit, with 
their foir, white, helpless hands, nurtured in comfort 
end luxury, with the slavery of dependence or the 
bitterness of starvation staring them in the focal 

That great problem of bread and butter, which has 
to be solved for every human being by itself or 
another, confronts these women, and if they cannot 
meet it by sweat of brow or toil of brain, what is to 
become of them? 

This is the dreadful question which salutes one on 
the threshold. Miss Faithfull is trying to answer it; 
but when she told her audienoe that the. census of 
1871 showed that in England alone those were two 
and a half miUitmt of women depending on their own 
exertions for their daily bread. She fairly appalled 
her hearers. Looked at from any side, it is a har¬ 
rowing fact Many of these women have been 
brought up in the pleasant, guarded. seclusion of 
English homes. Their faculties have been trained 
for no work; they have no handicraft which can 
command any price in the mroket. The fathers, 
husbands, brothers, on whom, according to English 
theories of social and domestic life, they should de¬ 
pend for support and protection, are dead or wrecked 
in fortune; at all events, they are powerless at this 
crisis. 

Two millions and a half of Englishwomen wanting 
their daily bread! Think of it! 

Miss Faithfull has “thought” to some purpose. 
She believes that svery possible avenue far self-sup¬ 
port should be open to women—to use her own inci¬ 
sive way of putting it—that “equal remuneration to 
both sexes for the same kinds of labor, meant simply 
that woman has as good right to her bread as man.” 

Who really doubts that ? Yet, in how many kinds 
of employment it is never acted on, and this fret 
alone has a powerful tendency to degrade the labor 
of women. When it is raised to the earns honor and 
dignity as man’s work, then this whole question will 
be disposed of 

“So long as work for money is regarded as die- 
creditable to woman; so long as it affect* her position 
socially,” says Miss Faithfull, in substance, “so long 
she is cruelly enslaved by custom and public opin¬ 
ion.” 

And the writer whom we have quoted before adds 
poiiitedly: “A man who lives on relatives or friends 
to whom he is a burden, forfeits the name of gentle¬ 
man. Work is his patent of gentility. Why should 
a woman in that plight be hindered from honorable 
toil ? This moral ligature that withholds our girls 


of so-called position from manual labor is crueller 
and more mischievous than; say French corset or 
Chinese slipper that ever maimed or tortured.” 

It is, of course, quite impossible to do justice, In 
these limits, to Miss Faithfull'# arguments in support 
of her theories. In that large audienoe were many 
women, of course, whom fortune had placed for above 
the necessitiesof labor; but if they did not that night, 
under the spell of the speaker 9 # eloquence, revolt in 
heart against the cruel barrier# that hedge around 
their less fortunate sisters, and shot them out from 
any field of labor into which they oould enter and 
earn an honorable livelihood, they are less than 
women. 

We have almost swung out of the third quarter of 
this nineteenth century, and we think we have swung 
far out of the Mediaeval darkness and bigotries. We 
are proud, and we well may qf our advance^ on 
many lines, of thoughts and living; but this old, bar¬ 
barous nation that a woman somehow loeps her posi¬ 
tion by supporting herself belongs to the twilight in 
which. those old centuries lie. It has no right to 
show its head among us now. It is every true wo¬ 
man’s duty to help throttle it • 

Miss Faithfull read, at the close of hqr speech, a 
poem which narrated a story of touching heroism, 
performed, by a poor woman dicing a frightful storm 
on the English coast The stpry, and the tones of 
the reader, held the vast audience breathless and 
brought tears to many eyes, the lady sitting down at 
last amid storms of eppUuse, frequently renewed; 
and then there was a singing qf old ballads, that 
seemed to fill the whole air with an foolish morning’s 
fresh sweetness—and he great reception yss over. 

Miss Faithfull is a woiqajfc pf lall, commanding 
figure, with dark hair and eye^ and a bright, spirited 
free. I see her now, mqvjng ,yith alow, majestic 
tread up and down the room, as gave me the main 
frets of this sketch while the winter winds clamored 
outside. i , 

She had, I saw* been greatly . imp rcs s o c j with the 
rigors of a winter, unusually severe, even in our cli¬ 
mate, and the asthma seised her on en t erin g America, 
os the. catarrh seized Dickens Almost from the mo¬ 
ment he landed on our shores. She ha# 4 keen sense 
of humor, and it plays abput all her talk, end breaks 
out in stories which frirly qonvpfrq her, hearers like 
some old English comedy. I never shall forget how 
she amused us by her account of the woman whom Miss 
Faithfull met ou her Western tpur,#pd who insisted 
that she had Queen Victoria’s autograph, and was in 
the habit of visiting her, describing the English sove¬ 
reign “ as a pleasant, chatty person f’ 

Indeed, it is quite evident that Miss Faithfull be¬ 
lieves heartily in looking on the, bright side, in 


making the best, of things as they are;, and while she 
frees with indomitable courage and energy these great 
questions, in which are involved the happiness and 
dignity of Womanhood, she still looks hopefully off 
where God's light gilds the mountain-tops, knowing 
that in time it wiU surely strike and irradiate the 
valleys. \ ' 
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T HE author of this book, said to be a woman, 
writes with a caustic pen, uncovering the naked¬ 
ness of fashionable Christianity,, and Rowing 
its utter lack, of sympathy with the life and teachings 
of our Lord when upon the e^rth. The imaginary 
hero of her volume^ a poor carpenter in an obscure 
English village, starts in life, as a lad with the 
earthly example of Christ among thp poor and suffer* 
io& as the ideal of his own. His experiences are 
not very s a t i sfa ctory. His first realisation of the 
difficult task before him is thus related f , 

There was nothing very remarkable aboht Joshua’s 
childhood. He Was always a quiet, thbughtfiil boy, 
and from his earliest years noticeably pious. His 
parents came of the Friends 1 stock; not of the strict 
kind themselves, far they joined in the Church ser¬ 
vices; but the fact is jitat an indication of the kind of 
influences which helped to mould him in early youth. 
He had a habit of asking why, and of reasoning out 
a principle, from quite a little lad; which displeased 
people; so that he did not get ah the credit from the 
schoolmaster and the clergyman to whiqh his dili¬ 
gence and good conduct entitled him. They thought 
him troublesome, and some said he was self-conceited; 
which he never was; but the more he was in earnest 
fee more he offended them. ' 

He was never well looked on by the yicar Since a 
tenons scene that took place in the dforch dtte Sun- 
fay after afternoon Catechism. He was then about 
fourteen years 6f age, and I have heard say he was a 
beaut!fill boy, with a face alndost likes young woman’s 
for purity and spirituality. He was so heautlfal that 
some ladiesartd gentleman staying at the vicarage 
noticed him during Church thnC, and said he looked 
fike a boy-aahitk But he knew nothing about him- 
oelt I question Jf he knew whether his hair was 
bfock like tnfbe, or, as it was, a bright brown like 
ripe nuts in the stfifahfae. After* catechism wfcs over 
he stood out before the test, just itt hk rough country 
clothes as he Wps, and said very respectfully to the 
vicar, Mr. Grand! “If you please, s}r, I worild like 
lo mk you a few questions.* 

“Certainly, my lad, what have vou to say T* said 
Hr. Grand, 'rather shortly. He dn4 not seem over 
pltmd at the' boy’s addressing him; hut he 
«mM not well refbse to hear him because of the 
taffies and gentlemen with'him, and. especially Mr. 
ftetmaa, a very gOod old man wfy> thought well of 
| gay body, and lei Everybody do ptettf inuch as they 

11 If we my, sir, that Joans Christ was God,* said 
I tabus, “surely aj! 1 Ithat He said and did must he 
fas teal right f There cannot be a better way than 

! Hkr • ■* 

: “Bar ely not, my lid," Mr. Grand made answer; 

»flm Tree Htoteeyof JosUna Dnrtdton,Oo mu mt st . i. 

* UpptaeoU S Co.. Philadelphia. 


“what else have yon been taught all your life? what 
else have you been saying ip your catechism just 
now?" , 

“ And His apostles sad disciples, they showed the 
way, too?* said Joshua. . 

“ And they showed the way, to^ as you say; and 
if you come up to half they taught, you’ll do well, 
Joshua." . 

The vicar laughed a little laugh as he said this; 
but it was a laugh, Joshua’s mother said, that seemed 
to mean the same thing as a “scat”—our Cornish 
word far a blow-—only the boy didn’t seem to see it 

“ Yes; but, sir, it is pot of ipyself I am thinking, 
it k of the world," stud Joshua. “If we are Chris- 
#an% why don’t we live m Christians?” 

“Ah, indeed! why don’t we?” said Mr. Grand. 
“Because of the wickedness of the human heart; 
because of the world, the fresh and the devil I" . 

“Then, sir, if you feel this, why don’t you and all 
the clergy live like the apostles, and give what you 
have to the poor?" cried Joshua, clasping hk hands 
end making a step forward, the tears, in hk eyes. 
“ Why, when you read that verse, * Whoso Wfr this 
world’s good, and seeth hk brother have need, and 
shutteth up hk compassion from him, how dweUeth 
the /love of God in him 7 do you live in a fine house, 
and have grand dinners, and let Peggy Bray nearly 
starve in that old mud hut of hers, and widow 
Tregpllk there* with her six children, and no few 
or clothing far them? I can’t make it out, sir! 
Christ was Goo;, and we are Christians; yet we won’t 
do as He ordered, though you tell us it k a sin that 
can never be forgiven if we dispute what the Bibfe 
•W-” . .. 

“ And so it is,” said Mr. Grand, sternly. “ Who 
W been putting these bed thoughts into your head V 

“ ifa one, sir. I have i been thinking for myself, 
^fichael, oat by Lion’s Hen, m called an infidel; he 
calk himself one; and you preached last Sunday 
that no infidel «au,W saved,; hut Michael helped 
Peggy and her base child whan the Orphan Fund 
people took away her pension, because, as you your¬ 
self told her, she was a bad woman, and. it was 
encouraging wickedness; and he worked early and 
late far widow Tregellk and her children, and shared 
with them all he had, going short for them many .a 
time.. And I can’t kelp thinking, sir, that Christ, 
who forgave all maqner of sinners, would have 
helped Peggy with her base child, and that Michael, 
heipg an infelel and puck a good man, k something 
like that second son in the parable who said he would 
npt do hk lord’s will when he was ordered, but who 
ijent all the same^’ 

“And that your vicar k like the first?" interrupted 
Mr. Grand, angrily. 

“Well, yes, sir, if you plfase," ssid Joshua, quite 
modestly* but very fervently. 

Thfre was a great stir among the ladies and gentih» 
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men when Joshua said this; and some laughed a 
little, under their breath, because it was in church, 
and others lifted up their eyebrows, and said, 44 What 
an extraordinary boy I" and whispered together; 
but Mr. Grand was very ahgry, and said, fat a severe 
tone: “ These things are beyond the knowledge of an 
ignorant lad like you, Joshua; and I advise you, 
before you turn questioner and reformer, learn* a 
little humility and respect for your betters. I con¬ 
sider yot have done a Very impertinent thing to-day, 
and I shall mark you for it!”' 

“I did not mean to be impertinent, sir,” said 
Joshua, eagerly; 44 1 want only to know the right of 
things from you, and to do as God has commanded, 
and Christ has shown*ds the way. And as you Ore 
our clergyman, and this is the houte of God, I thought 
it the Wst plin to ask. I wont' only to know the 
truth; and I cannot make it out!" 

44 Hold your tongue, sir P* Said Mr/Grand. 44 God 
haricottomanded you tdobisy your'pastbiW ahd masters 
and all that are in ‘authority over you; so let us have 
no more of this' folly.' Believe as you are taught, 
and do as you are told, attd don't set yourself up as 
an independent thinker in matters you understand 
no more than the ass you drive. Go hack to your 
place, sir, and another time think twice before you 
speak to your superiors.” 1 

44 1 meant no harm. I meant only the truth and 
to hear the things of God,” repeated Joshua; sadly, 
as he took his seat among his companions) who 
tittered. 

When they all went oOf of church Mr.'Gland was 
heard to say to Mr. Freeman: “ You will see, Free¬ 
man, that boy will go to the bad; he will tttrn out a 
pestilent fellow, a freethinker and a democrat. Oh, 
I know the breed, with their cant about truth and 
the right! He richly deserved a flogging' to-day if 
ever boy did; to dare to take me to task in my own 
church!” ‘ 4 

But Mr. Freeman said-gently: * “T don't think he 
meant it for insoletide. I thihk the lad was in 
earnest, though, of course, he should not have spokeh 
aa he did.” 

44 Earnest or not, ho feast be taught better manners 
for the ftiture,” said Mr. Grand. 

And so it was that Joshua was not well looked on 
by the clergyman, who was his enemy, as one may 
•ay, ever after. 

AH this made a great talk at the time, and there 
are many who remember the whole thing at this 
present day; as any one would And if they were to 
ask down at Trevalga; but all that Joshua was ever 
heard to say of it Was 1 : “I thought only of what 
was right in the sight of God) I never thought of 
man at all.” r 

* He did not, however, repeat the experiment of 
asking inconvenient questions of his social supetfofb 
In pahHc? but it was noticed* that after this be be¬ 
came more and more thoughtful,-And more and haore 
under the influence of a higher principle than lads 
of his age are usually troubled with; And though 
always tender to his parents and respectful to the 


schoolmaster and minister, and the like of that, yet 
he was less guided by what might be called expe¬ 
diency in hiir conduct, and more than ever a stickler 
for the uncompromising truth, and the . life as lived 
by JesUs Christ He was hot uncomfortable to live 
with, his mother said; quite the contrary; no ope 
ever saw him out of temper, And no one ever knew 
him to do a bad thing; but he somehow forced his 
parents jto be always up to the mark, and even the 
neighbors were ashamed to talk loosely or say what 
they shouldn't before a lad whose whole thought, 
whose sole endeavor was, * hdw to realize Christ*' 

44 Mother,” he once said, hs he and Mrs. Davidson 
stood by the ccfttage-door together, 44 1 mean when I 
grow up to live as our Lord and Saviour lived when 
He waa on the earth. For. though He is God in 
Heaven He was only man here; and what He did 
we too can do with His help and the Holy Spirit's. 1 ' 

44 He is our example, lad/' said hi*? mother, reve¬ 
rently. 44 But I doubt )est you fyll by over boldness.” 

44 Then, if imitation is over bold. His life was a 
deluaipn, and He is not our example at all,” said 
Joshua. “ Which is a saying of the devil.” 

But, with his ideal firmly fixed, Joshua could not 
rest . The lad gathered about him other lads, and 
endeavored tp lead them to imitate the life, of Christ 
in personal purity, in humble-mindedne** and in 
helpful deeds to the poorest and vilest; but in so 
doing he was misunderstood by such representatives 
of Christianity as Yic$r Grand, and denounced as a 
pestilent fellows. , 

On attaining, manhood, he ..ifent to London, and 
there consorting with the poor, the vile and criminal, 
endeavored to lift them op and lead them back to 
inncoence and virtue—so trying to imitate his great 
Exemplar, but though he led a life of purity and 

S ave himself for the good of others ke was misun- 
erstood, misjudged apdgera^cuted by the very claaa 
of people who .represent the Christian moralist of to¬ 
day. And no wonder; for aweiating with the vile— 
but only to do them good—he waa judged partially 
and by the company he kept. 

He now became blojv* about by many winds of 
doctrine. Christianity,,as he found it, seemed every¬ 
where false to the example and teachings of Christ, 
who waa meek aqd lowly in heart, and pared for the 
poorest and vilest—seeking to wre tiiat which, was 
lost. He was like an ^piloted vessel He waa beset 
with doubts, in which the only thing that kept its 
shape or place yrpa the character of Christ; and no¬ 
thing turned hima$ide from h|s work of doing good 
among the peopip. But, setting conservatism at 
naught; paying no regard to appearances; conso¬ 
ciation in jifo purity with the vilest that he might, if 
possible, .save them; he was ^ejected by Christian 
people,; imprisoned by the authorities because found 
in the company of evil men; and finally set upon by 
a mob of his pountrymeiv to- whom Jie was trying to 
preach the doctrine of Communism—by which As 
meanttha brotherhood of man based ontho 
of Christ—and murdered. 
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One of the chapters, showing how aristocracy’ some¬ 
times comes down to the work of helping and saving 
the poor and debased, is io well told, that we copy it 
entire. Xoid *X., notorious for his philanthropy, of an 
unsteady and spasmodic kind, met 'Joshua in his 
wanderings among the poor, and as " no one coaid 
come in contact with him without feeling that inex¬ 
plicable charm which is inseparable from great ear¬ 
nestness and self-devotion,** Lord X. 1 was* at first 
strongly, attracted by the man; and for a lime they 
worked ‘together. 'Joshua was much elated, thinking 
now that he hid wealth' and influence on his side, 
sad he conld do wonders M his poor friends. What 
came of it all is told in the followuig chapter, Which 
we copy entire: ,r ‘ * 

• TJitre x. 

this waJ f Jbshtrri*s first introduction into k wealthy 
house Of this tipper clsfeseri ; ktid from the retinue of 
servants In their gorgeous liveries throning the hall, 
to the little lapdog ( mi its velvet cushion, the luxury 
and lavishness he saw everywhere almost stupefied 
him. To a man earning, say some twenty-five shil¬ 
lings a week, and living On loss than half—Sharing 
with tlioee poorer than hinjiself, and content to go 
short that others foigM be Satisfied—fHe revelation of 
Lord X.’b house was a sharp and positive pain. The 
starvation lie, the noblemen, had seeh hi his wander¬ 
ings—starvation jfl all probability relieved for to¬ 
day; bdt to-morroW and the dh^ after and for all 
ftiture time, tillthe pauperN grave closed over all t — 
and then had ^oiqe to an abundance, a fastidiousness, 
of which the very refhse would have been salvation 
to hundreds; the miserable dwellings he visited, 
toere styes of filth, immodesty and vice, where the 
seeds of physfeaf disease and morsfl cotthiption are 
•own broadcast and from earliest infancy—rind then 
relumed to' a dWellihg like a fairy palace, where 
et^ry nook and corner Was perfect, redolent of all 
Jrifedi of Sweetness and loveliness—to a mart of the | 
people like JoAua, fairly oppressive in its richness 
and grandeur; the ’gaunt and famine-wasted “men and 
women and ddld&n that’he had so often met, th6 
fittle ones b^qtaffy treated, half Starved, sworn at 
and knocked abdut, swhrmlng through reeking 6outte 
fend alleys Wheiw the Vety Air bf heaven was poisbn- 
oos—and the ladjf** Iapdog, with 7 its dainty food. its 
tender care, wdll Washed, 1 . dohibed, cUrl&f, seemed, 
adorned, on a vfilVc* footstool, a toy bought for it to 
pby with: and that main ripd thfit woman—this lord 
ted lady—weiri pttofoasing Christians, Went regularly 
to church, believed thalt Christ* was VeiyOod/rind j 
fast every wdydof the Bible Was' inspired V- ft was 
MAt; bril &' sight It ineofoprehen- 

Ale to ineftttfo' lived mttlbhg ike ixkfr, -rind Iras of 
fates. ' :,v • ; * * * ; , .’.j 

Lady X. feotjn'^ariie &tb tbs' ■'robpa wherii Joshua 
ted Lord £ She ^ * tali; fair, languid 

woman, kindly hattti&l but selfis^i, dissatisfied with 
W fife a* it was yritnnabfe 1 to ‘devise anything better 
fer herself; 1favn& rib Interest anywheib, without 
Afidrte, ahd eVfdfctly not as much in love With her 
bnUnd as model wives usually are: a woman whose 


intelligence and physique clashed, the one being rest¬ 
less and the other indolent Every now and then 
she took up her husband** m cases,* partly out of com¬ 
plaisance to him, partly from profound wearineSri 
with her life, and also from the natural kind-hearted* 
ness which mride her like to do goOd-natnred things 
and to give pleasure to others. Brit she Soon aban¬ 
doned them and set them adrift She Was a woman 
with gtriat curiosity but no tenacity; frill of a soft 
sensual kind of passion thatied her Into danger as 
much from Idleness as from vice; she loved out of 
idleness, and worked' out of Idleness. It was a gain 
to her to be interested in anything—whether ft was 
the fashion of the day or the salvation of a human 
soul; but there was no spirit of Bdf-sricrifice in her, 
rind she would hrivecohsidered it an impertinence if 
she had been asked to do a halris-breadtii more than 
She’ desired Of her own’ free wilt Had 'she been 
bom poor, she might f have 1 been a grand woman; 
as she was, she was just a fine lady whose nobler 
nature was stifled under the weight of Idleness and 
luxury. H ‘ ’ 

fl BUt she likedf JbehUa, and tool* to him kindly. 

She gave him at that first interview a really hand¬ 
some sum 6f money for his poorer friendk; she pro¬ 
mised clothes and soup-tickefa, books for Ms school, 
toys for his* children, good food Ifor his sick. The j 
simple yet so grand earnestnessdf the man interested 
her, and she too felt as every one else did, that here 
was a master-spirit which hid a blafm to'all men** 
reverence and admiration. She was not satisfied with 
this first visit, but Joshua must go to see her again; \ 

and after he had been there twice, 1 she of herself i 
offered to come and see Mm In his lodgings, over the 
little sweet-stuff shop which Matty Prfhsep kept' And 
Joshua did net foibid her. 

*Was there ever torch an incongruity ? Thestnridt— 

East Street—in which We lived. Was 1 too nrirrow fof 
her carriage to come down, so she had to Walk the 
distance to Joshua’s rooms. And 1 Shall never forget 
the'slght. Her dainty feet Were clothed in satin on 
which glittered btfckles that looked fike diamonds; 
her dress was of apple-blOesom^cotored silk that 
tiMled behind her ; v her bonnet: seemed to be just a 
feather and a veil; she wore some light lace thing 
about her thatlooked like a Cloud more J thtiri a 
fabric; and her arms and neck were covered With 
Jhlrina and h&ket* aild bracfelets. SBW wris fike a 
fairy qrieen afncmg the griomW and blackamobrsof 
an tmdettgrbund mine, like a sweet-scented fose-btmh 
in the Uridst of a refrite heap as she'eamri ‘pibkihg her 
wrijr with iohrage, but with exaggerated ; delicaey, 
her footmaft in his blue arid siPTCr at her beck, and 
the tfiob Of’ the street staring, too mtufa SsioUlShed at 
such an apprirftfon to jeer. * * ' 

'VfbJri sHebaine into the little Shop and ariked for 
Joshu-x t f WUs J standing*in*toe doerWay^itWas Oft a 
Sundayy between the Shop arid Mriiy*ri babk robm; 
ind foi^ fife first timri I saw Mary irif rin ngly light. 

She tqmed quite whltb as tiie lady crime in, rind In¬ 
stead of’dhsWering, looked rorind to me with as agony 

in her face* that wari iridescrftfable. 
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"Yes, madam/* I said coming forward; “he is up¬ 
stairs.” 

"Do you want him, ma’am T* then asked Mary, 
the look of pain stijl in her large, fixed eyes; and I 
thought that the lady, looking at her—for Mary was 
young and very pretty, as I haye said—looked uneasy, 
too. At all events, she looked haughty. 

. " Yes,” eb§ said; hutshe tamed and spoke to me, 
not to Ha^y- "Have the goodness to foil him that 
Lady X. wants to speak to him.” 

I ran* up-etairs and told him; and Joshua, without 
changing his countenance one whit, as if lords and 
ladies in gorgeous array were our natural visitors and 
what we were used to every day, came down and 
greeted the lady as he would have greeted the baker’s 
wife—neither more nor less respectfully; which 
means, that he was respectful to every one. 

Lady X. made % step forward when he came into 
the shop, and the blood flew over her time as she gave 
him lfor hand. , . 

"Now, you must let me see where you live, and 
how you do such wonders,” she said, with the most 
undefiimble but unmistakable, accent of coaxing, in 
the voices. 

And Joshua, saying quietly, " Are you not too fine 
to come up our stairs, Lady X.?—we do our best to 
keep them dean, Mary, don’t we? but , they are not 
used to such-like foet on them,” gave her his hand, 
smiling. , 

"They will, be paed to mine, I hope, often,” said 
my lady, kindly, " You know I have taken a great 
intercst in your work, Mr. Davidson, and l am going 
to help where I can.” 

. " If you will come this way, then, my lady, I will 
show you all I have op hand at, the present moment,” 
said Joshua, moving toward the sfoirs. 

And again the lady blushed; *pd her long silk 
skirts trailed, behind her with a carious rnstling 
noise; and we beard her light boot-heels go tap, tap, 
np the stairs, and her chains and trinkets jingle. 

Then Mary tamed to me, , and said, wiUi a wild 
kind of looks "John I John I she is hem for no 
good I She win harm more than she hflps. What 
call has she to pome bp? who wants her? She will 
only do m all a mischief l” 

She turned her free to the window , and hurst into 
team. 

"Mary 1 whet mb jopt" I said, vaguely; for I 
was shocked, and .did pot rightly understand her- I 
seemed fo fool something I could, not give a name 
to—a pain and a queer kfod of doubt; but indeed it 
was all chaotic, and all { know was that X ljnsfojrry. 
"You know,” I went on; trying to cemfoft her, “that 
money and worldly influence at Joshua’s fofok would 
give him all he wants. His hands am so weak pow 
for want of both thesethings? Why should we, he 
sorry, dear, that he has the chance of them?” . ; 

"She hm come for no geodP’ was all that ( Maxy 
would say; and I could only wonder atan outburst 
unlike anything I had ever seen before. , , . t 

My lady stayed a long time up-stairs, and poor 
Mary’s agony during her visit never relaxed. At 


last she come down, flushed end radiant Her eyes 
were softer and darker, her face looked younger and 
more tender; she even glanced kindly at me as she 
passed me, saying to Joshua, in a voice as sweet as a 
silver bell: " And this is the John you have been 
foiling me about?—he looks a good fellow!—aad la 
this Mary V* but she was not quite so tender to Mary; 
and she added, in rather a displeased tone of voice: 
"Girl! you look yery young to keep house by your¬ 
self; and have young m,en lodgers P* 

" Ah, my lady, you forget that- our girls have not 
the care token of them that yours have,” said Joshua, 
gently. “ So soon as a girl of ours can get her living; 
she does.” 

“ Well, T hope that Mary will be a good girl, and 
do you credit,” said my-lady,- coldly. 

She shook hands then with Joshua, hut, with her 
hand still ip his, turned to him and, with theeweetest 
smile I have ever seen on .woman’s face, said in thq 
some strange caressing way: "X must, ask you to be 
kind enough to take me to my carriage, Mr. David¬ 
son*. I think my footman must haye gone to keep the 
coachman company; and I should scarcely like to go 
down the street alone.” • t 
“Certainly not,” said Joshua, and led her, still 
holding her hand, out from the shop and into the 
little .street fo where her carriage was waiting for 
her. • ' : , ’ 

"Mind the shop for me, John,” said Mary; and 
with a gre^t sob oho ran away and shut herself up in 
her own room. 

She would have, been ashamed, I know, to let 
Joahua see that she was crying, and all for nothing; 
too; only becawfo a fine lady, spelling of sweet scents 
and wearing a rich silk gown, had. passed through 
the shop. 

As for him, ho cams bock without a ruffle on his 
quiet, mild face. There was no flash of gratified 
vanity on it; nothing hut just that inward, absorbed 
look£ that look of peace and love which beautified 
him at aU times. As he passed through, he looked 
round for Mary; but I < told him she was bad with 
her head; end as this had the effect of sending him 
into her room fo look after her, poor Mapy^s attempt 
at concealment came to nothing. , Rut I don’t think 
Joshua found out why she was. crying* 

Many a day after this my lady’s carriage cqme to 
the entrance of our wretched etreet, and my lady her¬ 
self; like a radiant virion, picked, her way among 
garbage and ruffianism. down to the little sweetotqflf 
shop; wher? ha’pennyworths of." buUn’-eyes ” were 
sold fo young childrep by a girl wjfif ,h^,on«C 1)6611 
a streetwalker, and ^hyre the up-stum itaps were 
tenanted by two journeymen carpenters. It was an 
anomaly that cobld not last ; but the very sharpness 
yf the contrast gpvo. 4 interest , ip r her eyre; and 
while the novelty yontiqued it info liky aaoene out 
of a ,phy in which eke was the heroine. So, at least, 
X judged her; and the more I,t2pnk of the whole 
affair, the more sure I feel that I am right, 

And then Joshua’s handsome face mid dignity of 
look and manner might oount for something. 
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She (the lady) was truly good and helpful to 
Joshua all the time this fed of hen lasted; for that 
it area only a fad, Without stability or roots, the sequel 
prored. She brought him clothes and money, and 
teemed ready to do all she could tor him. He had 
only to tell her that he wanted such and such help, 
and die gave it, aye, Wten -princess I 

What took place betWeen them neither I nor any 
one can say. JoehUa never opened his lips 'on the 
subject; and after thatday, by tacit consent all round, 
the name of Lord did Lady X. was a dead letter 
among us. ’ All 1 know is, that one day, when she 
had come down to our place, as so oftennowytny 
lady, flushed, haughty, trembling, too, but changed 
somehow, with a sad, disordered face instead of the 
half-sleepy sweetness usorfl to it, came down-stairs— 1 - 
not this time holding 'Joshua’s hand; he following 
her, pale and troubled-looking; that she passed 
through the little shop qrtickly and ha patiently/ with 
never a glance toward Maiy or me; that at the-door 
she turned round, and said, sharply: “Yon need not 
give yourself the trouble, Mr. Davidson, to come With 
me—I can And my way alone f and that Joshua an¬ 
swered with more tenderness and humility of tone 
and manner than I had ever seen or heard in him 
before: “My lady, I must disobey you; I cahftottet 
you go through thestreet alone.” 'And that he fol¬ 
lowed her out, bareheaded, but at a little' distance 
from her—not beside her. 

This was the lasti time we saw her; nor did Lord 
X keep up any association with my friend. And I 
beard afterward, quite’accidentally, that he'had mid 
soon after this, he really “ could not countenance 1 that 
man Davidson: he was too offensively radical in Iris 
opinions, and a presuming follow besides.” ' 

But word came to us both that my lady had found 
out all about Mary; and that she had expressed her¬ 
self insulted and revolted at Joahna’s allowing bdr to 
enter a house kept by such a creature. 

* It was all very well to be compassionate and hripi- 
hd,” she had said; “but no amount of charity josti- 
fed that man Davidson in his proceeding*! With such, 
a woman. Or, if he chose to associate with her hlm- 
■eH he ought to have warned her (her ladyship),, 
that the should not have made the mistake of speak¬ 
ing to her as to a proper person.” 

80 this first and last attempt at aristocratic co-ope- 
xationfeU to the ground; and society peremptorily 
nfosed to endorse a man who had set himself to live 
the life after Christ 

If Joshua was Sony for the loss he had so myste- 
rtonsly metalned, poor Mary was not. Alt during 
the lady’s visits die had drooped and pined, till I 
thought she was In a bad way, and going to be worse. 
Afc[ tba waaa Bitter time to men tor I loved her like 
•f own; and I loved Joshua and hi* work and his 
Hfa hater than 1 my own life; and I was perplexed, 
® a manner tom to pieces, among so many foeh- 
“■G* But she revived after the day when the lady 
passed through top shop with her sad, proud, difor- 
<kwd free, and when Joshua came back from seeing 
W te her carriage, like a man who has had a blow 




and is 1 still datod by it: She waited on him after 
this, 1 more assiduously than ever. She teemed to live 
Vuiy topleasi him. The place was the very perihe¬ 
lion of cleanliness. Even my lady’s palace conld 
net have been more whidesoUie or more pure. Thu 
squalor of the sheH/so to Speak, and the poverty of 
the inride, Was concealed or made to be forgotten by 
the exquisite neatness arid cfeatt tineas with which it 
Was all kept; and when JoShdWs countenance came 
baric again, as it did alter awhile; to its usual sWeet 
serenity, Maiy’s'abd'icame to fts peace, and the 
cloud that had hung over it like a distemper passed 
away. 

“It Will not do, JohnP’ he said to me one day, 
some time after; *for the aristocracy to come down 
to the poor is amistake. They ai-e different crea¬ 
tures altogether, with different laws of honor and 
morality among themselves'from'what we knorw’any- 
thirtg about. And toe guilt is too wide to be bridged 
over by just one here, and ahbthef there, coming like 
the old Israelitish spies among us, to see the naked¬ 
ness of the land. They do a little good for the time, 
But li klgOod that beilhr ao blmm% With II, 4 hd to 
not lasting. We must work Up by ourselves into a 
state-pearer to them in material good-; but net,”' he 
added, asif by aq after-thought, “in looseness of 
principle. That, however, has-come only from idle¬ 
ness ; and if great people had imperative duties and 
the absolute' need 6f exertion, We should hear of 
fewer divorce schjldah, fewer turf catastrophes, and 
the like, thta ‘wd do now. However, that is not oni 
affair. We'are here to work on our own account, not 
to judge of others,” * 

“It is an old saylhg, Joshua, but a true one, 'ex¬ 
tremes meet,’” 1 said I.' “Hie very poor have no 
taste for refined pleasure^ tad indeed no power of in¬ 
dulging it if they had; and toe very rich, sated with 
all that is given to them by their position, devise new 
excitements of an ignoble kind. I suppose that fa 
something Kk4 it?”' 

'“I suppose so,” be answered. “At all events, 
there can be no *Uch thing as levelling down. It 
would be no righteousness to bring the rich, the ref- 
fined,’the well (educated down to the level of the 
poor; but to raise up the masses, and to impose on 
toe upper classes positive duties, this is the only way 
in which toe difference between high and low can be 
lessened. And if this can be done frei of national 
revolt and bloodshed, it will be a godlike Wdric, and 
the blessed solution of the greatest difficulty the WoHd 
has seen yet. It cannot be v good thing that some 
men have to work till all the strength of intellect is 
worked out of them, while others are lijpped in such 
idleness that all theirs i k either bemused and ‘stag¬ 
nated, or turned to evil issues for want of being 
wholesomely used. Come how ft rijay, it has to 
come—this more equal distribution 6f the better 
things of life. I do not mean dhat the duchess will 
hfive to share*her velvet, cushions with the seamstress'; 
but It has tq be that, eithet by education or Improved 
machinery, or both, there wity not be the enormous 

difference there is now betfredn toe duchess and the 
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seamstress. We hare made a great parade lately *f 
our sympathy with the North, on the ground of! 
emancipation; but society here in London holds 
slaves as arbitrarily and as crMqllyazthe Southern 
planters did; and its vested interests, however de¬ 
moralizing, are as sacred to us as were, the vested 
interests of the planter to him. I will never again 
try a fraternal muon with a rich house. When the 
workingmen have their , political .and tocial rights, 
and /have utilized their leisure to refine and elevate, 
to beautify and adorn their lives, then, when we are 
radically equal, we can meet.aa men and brothers. 
As we are now, we are experiments to some, mere 
temporary amusements to others, inferiors fp all; and 
we pin our faith to a straw—bang our golden hopes 
on gossamer—when we look fer vital co-operation 
frpm them.” 

“I thought Joshua would find her out h* rime,” 
was Mary’s comment “ I took stock of her from the 
first, and saw she was no good.” 


HABITUAL MOVEMENT Ilf THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. . 

r IE following curious fheta art from Darwin’s last 
work, “ Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
the Lower Animals f 9 

Dogs, when they wish to go to sleep on a carpet or 
other hard surface, generally turn round and round 
and scratch the ground with the lorqpaws in a sense¬ 
less‘manner, as if they intended to trample down the 
grass and scoop out a hollow, as, no doubt, their wild 
parents did when they lived on qpen grassy plains or 
in the woods. Jackals, fennecs and other allied ani¬ 
mals in the Zoological Gardens, treat their straw in 
this manner; but it is a rather odd circumstance that 
the keepers, after observing for, some months, have 
never seen the wolves thus behave. A semi-idiotic 
dog—and an animal in this condition would be par¬ 
ticularly liable to follow a senseless habit—was ob¬ 
served by a friend to turn completely round on a 
carpet thirteen times before going to sleep. 

Many carnivorous animals, as they crawl toward 
their prey and prepare to rush or spring on it, lower 
their heads and crouch, partly, as it would appear, to 
hide themselves, and partly to get ready for their 
rush; and this habit, in an exaggerated form, has 
become hereditary in our pointers and setters. Now 
I have noticed scores of times that, when two strange 
dogs meet on an open road, the one which first sees 
the other, though at the distance of one or two hun¬ 
dred yards, after the first glance always lowers its 
head, generally crouches a little, or even lies down; 
that is, he takes the proper attitude for concealing 
himsqlf and for making a rush or spring, although 
the road is quite open and the distance great Again, 
dogs of all kinds, when intently watching and slowly 
approaching their prey, frequently keep one of their 
forelegs doubled up for a long time, ready for the 
next cautious step; and this is eminently character¬ 
istic of the pointer. But from habit they behave in 


exactly the name manner whenever their attention Is 
aroused. I have seen a dog at the foot of a high 
wall* listening attentively to a sound on the.opposite 
side, with one leg doubled up; and in this there 
could haye been no intention of making a cautious 
approach. 

Dogs scratch themselves by a rapid movement of 
one -of their hind, feet; and, when their hacks are 
robbed with a stick, so strong is the habit, that they 
cannot help rapidly, scratching .the air or the ground 
in a useless and ludicrous manner* 

Hones scratch themselves by nibbling those parts 
of their bodies which they can reach with their teeth; 
hut more commonly one horse shows another where 
he wants to be scratched, and they then nibble each 
other. A friend, whose attention I had called to the 
subject observed that, when hq nibbed hip hone’s 
neck, the animal protruded his head, uncovered his 
teeth and moved his jaws, exactly as if nibbling an¬ 
other horse’s neck, for ho could never have nibbled 
his own neck. If a horse is much tickled, ss when 
curry combed, his wish to bite something becomes so 
intolerably strong, that he will clatter his teeth to¬ 
gether, and, though not vicious, bite his groom. At 
the pune time, from habit, he closely depresses his 
ears, so as to protect them from being bitten, as if he 
were fighting with another horse. 

A horse,, whqn eager to start on a journey, makes 
the nearest approach which he, can to the habitual 
movement of progression by pawing the ground. 
Now, when horses in their stalls are about to be fed 
and are eager for their corn, they paw the pavement 
or the straw. Two of my horses thus behave when 
they see or hear the oom given to their neighbors. 
But here we hgye what may almost be called a true 
exp ression, as pawing the ground is universally 
recognized as a sign of eagerness. 

The sheldrake ( Tadorna) feeds on the sands left 
uncovered by the tidq, and, when a worm-cast is dis¬ 
covered, “ it begins patting the ground with its feet, 
.d anci ng, as it were, over the hole j” and this makes 
the worm come to the surface. ■ Now, Mr. St. J ohm 
says that, when hjs tame sheldrake “came to ask for 
food they patted the ground in am impatient and 
rapid manner.” This, therefore, m^y almost he con¬ 
sidered as their expression of hunger. Mr. Bartlett 
informs, me that the flamingo and kagu {Rhinochctm 
jvbcUus ), when anxious to be fed, heat the ground 
with their feet in the same odd manner. So, again, 
king-fishers, when they catch a fish, always heat it 
until it is -killed; and in the Zoological,Gardena they 
always heat the raw meat, with which they are some¬ 
times fed, before devouring it. 


WasmwGfofer Irving onOe said of » pom pome 
American diplomatist, “ Aty be is a grtatroan; and, 
hi him own estimation, a very great, man,* man of 
groat weight When he goes to the West the East 
tipe up." 

Pride is Increased by ignoranoe; thodtf assume the 
most who know the least 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD: 


by meamwAT w o rn* 


r * was a tiresome walk home, and I wai sorry 
I had not ridden Humbug. She waft‘ running 
idle in die hill pasture. Pipsey Ellen’s quinsy 
had not reached its worst when I arrived, tod I 
was glad of it, and told her mother what to do 
to bring relief. Her hair was put back careftilly out 
of the way and tar spread all over her throat and up 
under her ears, and then a cloth covered Over all. 
She had not slept for two nights, but in less than an 
hoar she was sleeping sweetly. 

When she awoke the next morning all, soreness 
and swelling were gone, and nothing remained of the 
coat of tar but a yellow stain, and that was easily 
washed off with castile soapsuds. 

I regard this as the best known cure for quinsy, 
md the one that brings the surest and quickest relief 

When Ida was taking up the roast beef, after I 
came home, she spilt a little grease on the pantry 
floor. She had just read in the Ohio Fanner how to 
take grease out of floors, and this was a good time to 
try the experiment . Immediately after spilling it 
she spread on soft soap, and run a hot flat-iron over 
it a few times, and then washed it off clean. It took 
out the grease entirely, and nothing was left but a 
brown stain, such as tobacco spittle would make. 

This remedy should be applied immediately. Of 
course a careful housewife keeps one iron on the 
riove all the time. 

It is not likely that the job of sqap-making will be 
done when you women, reader* sit down to cut the 
pages of this number. I have spoken of this before, 
but I know some things about it that I did not last 
yew. Last spring I made almost a hogshead full of 
nice soap—did & all myself like a little lady. 

The new things I learned were these. We had a 
good deal of old strong smoked meat, rinds, bits of 
old hams and suoh like. Whoa I looked at the hefp 
of Cuff I was quite discouraged; some of the material 
was as hard ss a lot of odd bop to; but I managed 
nicely. I put all into a barrel, the horniest pieces at 
the bottom, filled it with. water, and let it stand a 
week or two. The whole mass was softened, and 
when put into strong hot lye it soon disappeared. 
The sediment went to the bottom of the kettle and 
the grease to the top. 

Babe framed a leach for us, securely put together, 
ene that will last for years. . . , 

I asked a good woman, who seems to knoweyeiy- 
*hiag, bow she managed her soaprWialring, and this 
is what she says; 

“I am so fortunate as to have a large Oaaxldron set 
in brick, with a leach on one side and an ash-crib of 
brick on the other. When my husband fills the 


leech he puts a little lime gt the bottom. After I 
hnvexun off whet, lye I need for my soap, I put on 
more water and make lyg enough to quite fill an old 
fisbhenreh Into this Jl put bones, scraps, rinds and 
whatever may accumulate through the summer. 
Flies and Ms do not trouble it, then. 

u When ready to make soap in the spring, I run 
off a tyttle new strong lye and put it info the cauldron 
with all the stuff that has collected during the winter 
that b netroUar grease. , Boil all together until the 
rinds, hits of meat, eta, axe dissolved, then pour in 
water enough to .completely .cover the refuse which 
will settle; then add a ^double handful of salt, stir 
well, and leave Until the next day, when the cleansed 
grease will be at /the . top, mod the bones, glue, dirt, 
eta, at the bottom. Then I take off the grease, put 
it In the soap-barrel, add: my other clean grease and 
lye, stir it A little every day, and I soon have soap, 
nioe and thick. The grease, at the fop will not be 
like that which is rendered; sometimes it will be a 
little soapy. What is left we nse .fo wash our apple- 
tree^ and the bones, easily broken, go to the manure 
•heap. ,? 

We doctor too much. Every day that I live the 
foot is more and' mote impreamd upon my mind. 
We compress- the lungs by tight lacing, we cramp 
our hands with tight gloves, we (Crumple our feet out 
of their natural shape by sqfteering them into tight 
shoes. I want it understood when I say we that I 
orily aay it through courtesy, and don’t mean myself 
st all, at all. I never laced in my life, I so thoroughly 
despise it. I measure tWe&ty-six inches round the 
waist; I rarely wear gloves, and always wear shoes a 
else or one and a half sites too large. 

“ What will people -say V 9 f&s a bugbear that never 
stood in my path.. While* I respect every person, I 
don’t care a crook o' fay* thumb what they think of 
me. -/ . , 

I was in at Coulter’s atom the other day selecting 
a pair of No. 7 gaiterb, and wondering if I could wear 
them with two pain of woollen stockings, when Mias 
Flidget stepped up beside me, and in a voice shrill 
-as a cricket’s piped out, “ Let me look at your No. 
2 *8and she cocked her eye up at me—uncon¬ 
sciously, of course. Bah 1 

Impure blood is the foundation of all sickness; 
whatever arrests the flow of blood through the body 
engenders disease. Gold or compressed hands and 
feet show a wont of free circulation of the blood. If 
Our shoes acre too tight our feet are numb or cold, the 
blood that should flow In them is stagnant. 

We break nature?* laws everyday, and while wil¬ 
fully and deliberately breaking them we groan and 
sigh and follow the prescriptions of the physician. 
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We doctor too much. We wear shoulder-braces and 
trusses, and we swallow drastic purgatives, when we 
only need to exercise the small degree o£ tpotmon 
sense that we surely have. Nature needs to be left 
alone with her marvellous and intricat# and welL 
ordered machinery. 

Instead of wearing braces, learn to walk with your 
shoulders thrown back, your chin slightly Above a 
horizontal line, or your eyes directed to things a little 
higher than your own head. 

Dr. Hall says one will walk properly, p le as urabl y 
and without any feeling of restraint or awkwardness 
in this position. To aid in seeming this habitual 
carriage of body, accustom yourself to carry your 
hands behind you, one hand grasping the opposite 
wrist 

This position of body is common among the Eng- : 
lish, who are admired tile world over for their ine 
bearing, full cti&ts and broad shoulders. 

Instead of cathartics eat only one or two meals a 
day, exercise enough, be cheerfcil and content to 
let matters rest without ydur very wise interfer¬ 
ence. 

And so of any other ailment; don’t think about 
yourself all the time, cat nutritious food, laugh, tell 
fenny stories, bring yourself in contact with your 
neighbors, try and do good to somebody; look on the 
bright side of life, and believe and know that if you 
hadn’t this trouble yorfd have some other, and per¬ 
haps a worse one. Think over your neighbors’ tfriafe, 
and Bee if you can select one that you’d rather have 
than yoirr own. % 

Don’t grieve over your beloved dead. God knew 
best; not a sorrow oomee from His hand that is not a 
blessing in the end* 

I often think of an incident I once read. A child 
lay dying. The frenzied mother, in an agony of 
grief, besonght her Heavenly Father to spare her 
boy-baby. She prayed without ceasing, she impor¬ 
tuned agonisingly; and it seemed the Father, in 
whose hands are all #ur des tini es, yielded. Slowly 
the babe came book to life from the verge of eternity, 
and that mother lived to see her son a drunkard, 
a criminal, eonVicted for murder and hung. How 
much better that he had died in his infancy 1 
I think none of us—and here I mean myself— 
accept of life with all its vicissitudes as dheerfelly 
and unselfishly as we ought to do. We find too much 
fenlt; we would have thiiigR just as we choose; we put 
too high an estimate upon ourselves, and our capabili¬ 
ties, and our own petty acquirements. This istheree- 
son we see only ourselye* in our august proportions. 

Heh! how common it is to hear people at the 
breakfast-table regale their friends frith a particular 
narrative relating to thAmseives. 

With an injured or sir important air. they will say: 

“ I lay awake fell two hours in the night or, “ I 
had a horrible dream lest nighty 1 or, “I had a,dread¬ 
ful pain in my ehist;* or, * My big toe was very 
painfel awhile f* or, “I feel aS if something were 
going to happen.” 

Really, it is too bad to pempt ourselves to be tied 


down by so short a tether, to see no further than our 
own selves. 

I would suggest a plan to those making new rag 
carpet that will be found excellent. I was over at 
Goose Creek church to a prayer meeting the other 
evening, and the woman with whom Elder Nutt 
bf^eda, Siqter Hartman, told me of it. Tell the 
weaver; just exactly bow long your strips will need to 
be, how many yards ( from one end of your room to 
the pther, and Jet him keep correct measure, and 
when the strip is long enough, leave off the filling in 
of, rags* and weave eight or ten times across with 
co&rqe toif yarn, or thread like the chain. That will 
serve for a binding; all you need to do will be to 
turn it in like a hem. I think binding carpet is tire¬ 
some work; still, if you prefer to sew on a binding, 
don’t use woollen goods; the moths will find a lodg¬ 
ment there. } Drilling the color of the carpet is 
preferable. After sewing on and turning in a carpet 
binding it is well to sew across it onoe, good honest 
baok-stitch. 

In sewing strips of carpet together, the stripes or 
figures will always match easily if the edges are 
sewed together that came at the same ride of the 
loom. Frequently one side of a web will be smooth 
and even while the other side is loose and uneven. 
The fault lies in putting it on the yarn beam care¬ 
lessly. 

In times of house-cleaning be careful in taking up 
carpets. Some women in removing a dusty carpet 
stand up straight, and as far away as they can get, and 
jerk it up regardless of the tacks that tear through 
qnd are left sticking in the floor. With care, a carpet 
may last many years. 

Now that the season of house-cleaning is upon wa, 
don’t make fools of yourselves, and doctor bills for 
your ignored husbands to pay. Don’t turn the con¬ 
tents of your house all out of doors and go staving 
about like a monomaniac. 

This peri6dical Warfare against dirt; this splashing 
the suds like a wounded whale; this season of oolds, 
and neuralgia, and chills, and toothache, and ugly 
ghnn yellow feces and frowzy heads, and all the dis¬ 
comforts of the worse than homeless, Is one of the 
silliest 1 whims that ever attacked weak womanhood. 

I have no patience with it But h is no use for me 
to say anything. I would merely suggest that you 
do not be in. a hurry to commence your tooth-and- 
nail attack; when you do, try and go about it coolly, 
take one room at a time, work in the forenoons, when 
yon are the strongest, and have a girl to help yea. 
Don’t move the kitchen stove until June, and then 
in ite place pnt up a parlor stove in Case of sobbing 
all-day tains and bleak cloudy evenings. 

Don’t do any work in which you have to rearii up 
high, or above your heads. If yon know anything 
at all of physiology, of the intricate and delioate 
mechanism that constitutes woman, you will know 
this to be highly injurious* 

About door-yards. In the debilitating spring 
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days women often waste all the nervous energy they 
have in spading and throwing up earth into flower¬ 
beds. For a weak woman this is very hard work. 
Now, really, there is nothing prettier than smooth, 
{nay door-yards, the broader the better. 

If you want flowers in the yard, let them, by all 
means, be flowering shrubs, trimmed into pretty 
shape. Don’t allow the evergreen shrubbery in your 
yards to be cloee together—let each tree have plenty 
of room, that there may be no imperfect side to it. 

Bat grass, we think, should be the chief adorn¬ 
ment of every door-yard. 

By moving a fence every spring, we can enlarge 
oar front yard so as to take in a sloping meadow of 
several acres. 

We always assist the deaoon most cheerfully in 
carrying away this unsightly fence. 

A house standing in a meadow, beautified by trees 
of lathe growth, is one of the few beautiful things 
that we never weary of admiring. 

If possible, have pig-pens, oow^yarda and oalfeheds 
away from the house, they are the bane of country 
life; bat if you cannot have it so without harsh words 
and tears, and hearing taunts about women being 
“more nice than wise,’ 1 then bear it as cheerfully as 
you can, and make the best of it. 

Don’t say bitter things that you would gladly re¬ 
call when you look upon a coffined form and a pallid 
foce, and hands folded forevermore. It is better to 
bear all t h o se little trials with gentleness and 
patience. 

Once, in the heyday of my girlhood, I was passing! 
ao tumble cottage in the edge of a wood in Coshocton 
comity, and I grew very enthusiastic over the bean 
and cypress and morning-glory vines that festooned 
the windows, and draped the posts of the rustic 
porch, and curtained and made “ living green 11 the 
bare, gray walls. I never saw such luxuriance and 
beauty as those riotous vines afforded. We rode very 
slowly, that I might prolong my enjoyment, 

I could see by the surroundings that the wife and 
her husband were not both admirers of the beautiful 
in natare. 

While I was garing, the husband came out of a 
tmbledown wagon-shed, with a load of old, rusty 
harness on his shoulder. 

I said, w Do you live here?” 

I “ Yaas’m,” was the reply. 

“Does your wife keep house, and ’tend to every¬ 
thing herself r 
“Yaas’m.” 

# Well, I wish you’d tell her that I nay nhe's a real 
lady, and I love her.” 

“W’y?” aaid he, winking fast 
“Oh, ’cause she makes everything so beautiful 
•boat her little home-nest.” 

“Hah! you’re as big a fool as she is,” said he, 
■fctfily, through his ugly, flat nose. 

That was just what I expected. 

We took tea at Bister Bodkin’s the other evening. 
Tbe conversation timed upon buying supplies by the 
' vou xix— 16 . 


quantity—by the barrel, box and web. I had been 
telling the deacon for yean that it would be better to 
buy our coffee, tea, sugar, muslin and calico by the 
quantity; that we would nave money, time, and the 
vexation of being out just when an article was wanted. 
There would be lees danger then of getting poor 
articles. 

Another suggestion that was made by one of the 
sisters was, that of paying as you go, instead of buy¬ 
ing upon credit. We all concluded that this plan 
wouM pay pecuniarily, and would pay in increased 
independence and self-respect, in freedom from care 
and annoyance, and consequent good-humor with 
one’s self and the rest of mankind. 

1 Sister Bodkin had a new kind of preserve, that we 
all liked very much. 

While she was washing dishes, I wiped them, so I 
could have the chance of asking her how she made 
them. She said, take fair sweet apples, with firm 
flesh, pare them nicely, cut them across the core in 
slices the fourth of an inch thick, remove the seeds, 
but not the core, as it improves the appearance of the 
preserve. Boil very gently in a little water till ten¬ 
der, and then lift them carefully on plates. Take 
half the number of lemons that you had of apples, 
cat them across the core in slices the same thickness 
of the apples, remove the seeds, and spread the slices 
on earthem platters. Take pulverised loaf-sugar— 
the weight equalling that of the fruit weighed before 
boiling—sprinkle half of it over the lemon slices, 
let it stand a few hours till liquid enough has formed 
to cook them in, then drain it off and put it over the 
fire in a porcelain-lined kettle with the rest of the 
sugar. When it boils, drop in both lemon and apple 
slices, and boil gently till the fruit is clear. For 
those who dislike the flavor of lemon-peel, the apples 
can be made as above, substituting lemon juice for 
lemon slices; or, the apples can be left whole, if the 
cores are carefully cut out 

I forgot to say that while we were eating father got 
a fish-bone in his throat He is always trying to talk 
while he is eating, or laughing immoderately, or 
something else; and it is no uncommon thing for 
him to choke until he is as black in the free as a 
wheel-head. 

He had been telling an old story about the miracu¬ 
lous conversion of his great-grandfather—the com¬ 
pany were paying good attention, and all at once 
father leaned forward and made a noise that sounded 
like the honk of a wild goose. I knew what was the 
matter. I sprang up as quickly as my rheumatism 
would allow, without even waiting to take the roast 
spare-rib out of my mouth, and commenced pounding 
him in the back. I whaled away with all my might, 
.but it did no good. I jerked him* and rubbed liis 
throttle and twisted his head, first one way then the 
other, but he couldn’t catch his breath. Oh, he was 
. blacker’n Elder Nutt’s best coat l 

As soon as Bister Bodkin said, “ Doctor, he’s chok¬ 
in’,” the doctor ran like mad to the pan try and got a 
fresh egg and broke it, and made father swallow it 

The white of the egg seemed to catch round the 
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fish-bone, and it removed it instantly. He soon felt 
well enough to resume his story. 


The ceremony was performed at the parsonage, 
very quietly, none of us being present but Rube. 


Sister Bodkin says she has known cases of severe Just before bed-time, Rube came rushing in, bowing 
choking relieved by this means; one case where a and saying: “ Ladies, Philander Gibbs is no more 1” 
man had a peach seed in his throat. I hope mothers Ida sat him a chair and took his hat, and composed 
will not forget this. If once trying don't remove the herself on the lounge, saying: “ Young man, divulge, 
obstacle, try again. Nothing but the white of the Tell us what the bride wore.” 


egg is needed, however. “ She wore a dresB,” said he. 

. V , _ .. . “ What color was it?” said lily. 

V ^ 7 ??’""".“f “T “*1 “Well, let me and he looked all round the 

healthful demert, jurt while everybody hw plenty of ^ « it w „ the o{ _„ md be 

*•* egg, and cr«im and good milk. There are at the ^ wal] and ^ clogcl at ^ 

of “ ak “* °{ wh “* *? > e 00<L il figure, in the carpet, looked at the picture frame* 

your children like it, let them have it-I mean your ^ ^ ^ furniture . wj ^ n< Jj a ^ 

big boys, too; and if you don’t know the best ways of of ker drefig at ,» 

making i^ TO me of your ne^hW girl, who do. « Wag it Wack ; or white> Qr or 

Brother Rube', Mattie m^e, ,t oftt^ «jd he «y.: a u didl| . t noUce . Aittkw obttme,” 

“I tell yon, Pipsey, it i,moet wretched good I” Mid Id nnearfly . • 

I call that violent praue. “Oh, now I knowP’ and Jie pounded hi, knee. 

I wi,h husband, praised their wive, more than “ 1‘wa, * little the color of Griffith’, pigeotw." 
they do. If they only knew how precious every lit- J” M ^ er dre88 lon 2 or *bort?* 

tie thank was, they wouldn’t be so chary of them, Well, let me see, ’ and he drew his brows and 

Ob, I have seen wives who would cheerfully toil smoothed down the legs of his pantaloons; “kind o’ 
until they were exhausted, and feel richly rewarded } on £ 0> 8 ^ ort > * believe. Yes, I mind now, 

if their husbands would only say: * You are very il was a HtUe 8hort , before and out and piled 

kind,*’’ or, “How very thoughtful you are;” or, “I U P on . t * ie door behind her.” 


making it, ask some of your neighbors’ girls who do. «w it M k wh5l 
Brother Rubtf, Mattie make, it ofto^ and he «y.: dkW* noUce ^ 

“I tell yon, Pipeey, it i, moet wretched goodl” Mid ld nnearfly . 

I caU that violent praiw. *<Oh no _ T 


thank you, dear.” 


Fve seen gruff; lordly husbands that I just longed aaked Lily. 


“ Did she wear a bow of ribbon or a breastpin, or 


to shake as I would a mealy sack—men who would 
eat to repletion, and gorge and guzzle, and then go 
snarling off from the table and dump down as glum 


“ Yes she did,” and he nodded. 

“ Was it a bow of ribbon ? What color T 9 
“ Yes, a bow of ribbon, the color of—color 


as the boa constrictor did after swallowing his blanket. ^°°^ ed sharply at the stove pipe, and the 

How easy to have remarked, “ How good your bread ^ )rown kfS 8 ^ ie P* ano > at the window curtains, the 
i, I" or, “ What delicious tea !” or, « My! what a wife ,am P mat - the to P * he,f of ^ wha *- not > 

. _i_i i* :___j_1._ j .1_j_ 


for such an unworthy fellow 1” 


velvet lining of the writing desk, and then down at 


Weak word, of praise they would have been to put the le «* of hlB W pantaloons, saying; “TWot 
w life into the tired little mortal, and would have h * M 7 °f “T »>reecbe,- 0 h, a little the 

st nothing at all. co,or of that P lnk P lace m tt»o ™g.” 


cost nothing at all. 

I guess there is nothing that makes a woman hand- 


At this both girls laughed aloud, and declared it 


•omer or happier than to be loved. I don’t know w " no use J 0 , 1 "* “7 man bow a brid « w " dregscd - 

It TTTA. m. J! J __._ .A_^.1____ 


much about these things; I only surmise. 


What did you say to her after the ceremony, 


I do remember, though, when I was young, and J* t***^,?^ , . , . . 

Profewor O. Howe Greene waa my e^ort to singing ° h - 1 wa f ked U P “ b ™ yel y " aehee P “ d 1 


school* and I thought he loved me-why I walked h “- and 8a,d *°“ e ve L rv fiae , . v „ 

aa though I was set on capers 1 I hardly felt the That wa f a!1 k, T g J ™ T rt 1 8h<W “ 

mundane sphere beneath my feet. It was a bright have bcen do ’ ,e m L beka ! f of ,he home ’ 

face that looked out of the mirror upon me as I stood ^^7- “ But what did you wy to her?” 
chattering in the cold, intent on making little enrlie. Oh, I mid this » pretty cold weather we’re hav- . 


chattering in the cold, intent on making little curlies . , 

. on my forehead and temple* The kind he liked. >"*■ and \ ^ an ^ 8 P no S i *** 

how’s the folks at home, and—” 

I will have to tell it right here! How much I am “ Oh, Rube, tell the truth,” began both girls; but 
amused I I find myself smiling unconsciously all be darted out of the room to go home, saying as he 
this morning. A man trying to tell bow a bride was went down the steps: 
dressed! “ So, Philander Gibbs is no mere f 1r 

The brother who came home from California on a 

visit was married last night; he had been engaged to While I think of it, don’t forget to set out one or 
bis faithful little Maggie for twelve years; be will more frees in April. Don’t foil to plant a willow in 
return next week, and she will go to him in a year or a damp spot, and remember and not put trees to:* 
ao. They will settle in 8anta Barbara, on the coast, closely together; give them room to grow on all sides, 
a little gem of a city where summer breezes blow all If possible, have one poplar or quaking asp someg 
the year; then if my catarrh and asthma still abide where in sight of the living room. The consuinJ 


“ So, Philander Gibbs is no more 

While I think of it, don’t forget to set out one oe{ 


with me I am going to live with them. 


4 tremor of the leaves is suggestive of cool 
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When I die my monument will be the trees 1 hare 
planted. 

Have yon any faded calico dresses, girls, that you 
are tired of; that don’t look well only when first put 
on fresh from the ironing-table ? Don’t make big 
aprons of them, or mops, or wash-rags. I’ll tell you 
what to do. 

You can bleach them as white as snow, put new 
hems round the bottoms, neat new bands on them 
that will just meet and button, and you have good, 
new skirts. 

To ble&eh them: wash well in hot suds, and boil 
half an hour; lay them out on the young grass, wet¬ 
ting and turning frequently. If the sun shines out 
hot, and they lie too long, they will mildew. If the 
color does not all come out, boil them again, adding 
the water in which has been dissolved about a hand¬ 
ful of chloride of lime. 

I have seen some very pretty white dresses, that 
had once been lawp, dotted with pink, or brown, or 
purple. 

We always bleach lawn dresses, and make skirts of 
them to wear with thin white dresses. 

One of the most charming girl-friends I had in 
yean a-gooe, a ripe, sweet, intellectual woman, told 
me it was the last and the hardest thing for her to 
learn to keep her house looking so that she wasn’t 
ashamed to have a visitor drop in. 

Her mother died while she was young, before her 
habits as a housekeeper were formed. 

One day, when dinner was almost ready, she 
chanced to look out, and there came her beau riding 
up the lane toward the house. 

Everything was diky—their scant dinner was quite 
ready, but she was so scared that herself and her little 
riater flew at things to try and bring order out of 
disorder. 

A bed stood unmade at the other end of the 
kitchen. Jenny matched the boiling tea-kettlo and 
thrust it back under the bed, among old bags and 
bundles and boxes. Lydia followed her with a spider 
full of frying meat, which she tucked out of sight 

While Jenny drew down the valance and smoothly 
spread the heavy coverlet, Lydia snatched the broom 
and soon filled the kitchen with mingled dust and 
ashes. They dampened their hands and smoothed 
their hair, and with flushed faces and glittering eyes, 
were soon ready to greet the young gentleman. 

They had settled down as demure as two old spin- 
rten, when their noisy little twelve-year-old brother 
Tom came rushing in, saying, “ I want my boots; I 
have to hurry and drive the hogs out of the truck- 
patch.” And he started for the bed, knowing that 
trader it could be found a little of .everything. 

*Tbey**enot there, Tommy,” said Jenny, uneasily. 

«Oh,ril bet they’re under the bed; most every¬ 
thing's there,” said he, stoutly. 

The asters looked at him pleadingly, winking and 
blinking with mute distress in both frees. 

“Hem mind, girls, Til soon find ’em,” and he 


raised the valance and started under, head first. 
“Jemima! if here isn’t the tea-kettle, piping hot!” 
he hailed out as if Ms mouth was full of feathers. 
The girls coughed and fidgetted, and tried to think of 
something to talk about, but not an idea came. 

Again he called out in a muffled voice, ft Lordy! 
there most be a family living in this corner. I swow, 
if here isn’t meat arfryin’ away like sixty, and the 
spider settin’ on an old feather tick! 1 tell you, Mr. 
Hamilton, it would make you bug your eyes to get 
down into these comfortable quarters,” and out came 
Tom, blowing like a porpoise, the Bpider of meat in 
one hand, and his old boots in the other. 

The girls were disposed to cry, but their good sense 
prevailed, and they all laughed heartily. Jenny told 
the young man how it came about, and he said they 
were silly girls, to be afraid of him. 

For the benefit and encouragement of little, new 
blundering housekeepers, I will add that these girls, 
Jenny and Lydia, made good,.intelligent women and 
excellent housewives. 


THE WRECK, 
ar scDiE. 

T HB tiny sails, all torn and Wet, 

From mast and pannant sever— 

Upon the jagged rosk she drifts, 

A shattered wreck forever! 

Two pairs of ohildish eyes look out 
From under glistening lashes, 

Where jnst beyond their eager, reach. 

The tr ea su red plaything dashes. 

The sweet winds blow, the waters flow 
Soft as a whispered blessing; 

Th# sunshine drops through trembling loaves, 
Eaoh cbijdifh head caressing. 

Oh ! little ones, whose eheeks to-night 
Will press a tear-stained pillow, 

Heaven guard your sails on broader seas. 
Where great wrecks strew the billows. 

For, oh! the skies are black with wrath, 

Sails part, and hawsers sever. 

When some sweet hope the dear Lord gave, 
Drifts out of life forever. 

The wind is fierce, the night Is blaok, 

The awful breakers tbunder-r- 
We only gase with stony eyes, 

Where something bright wont under. 

Oh, blessed, when the torn soul drifts 
Through storm and wreck and slaughter; 

If sWeet faith, Hke a u peaoe be still,” 

Drops o*er the stormy water. 

Oh, blessed, If we fool God's love. 

Some strength and oomfort giving. 

When salt seas break above the dream. 

That made life worth the living. 


Bb cheerful always. There is no path hut wiU be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, no shadow 
on heart and brain but wiU lift sooner, in presence of 
a determined cheerfulness. 
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Religious Reading. 


CALLING AND LEADING HIS SHEEP. 

Y OU think if the Good Shepherd were ealling 70a by 
Dine and lending you oat, the lending would, full 
surely, be into other fields and paths than those through 
whioh yon hare of late been passing, or in which, haply, 
you still are found. You look for peace, and behold 
trouble. You are very weary, and He appoints you more 
work. You hare sweet companionship, but in one deso¬ 
lating hour He sends you out alone. You know, indeed, 
that all these things, according to the promise, will work 
together for your good if you lore God. Yon know this, 
and try to believe it, but you ventnre to doubt whether 
such things as those can ever be put down as symptoms 
of any special attachment on His part, or indeed as con¬ 
sistent with anything that deserves the name of special 
love to you. Let me beseeoh yon to be careful here. 
Walk softly, for we are now within holy ground. Any 
mistake here on your part will be far-reaching. 

If it be that He, the Good Shepherd, deeply consider¬ 
ing the things whioh really make for your peaoe, taking 
the long look for you, and providing for a future you 
cannot see, in the meantime giving you the cross, the 
thorn, the cap of anguish, in very love—thus making 
these His love-tokens—then be suro it will be a sad loss 
to you if you never come to see this; while to him who thus 
loves, and who is thus requited, it can hardly be less than 
sorrow and grief of heart. I have seen a shepherd, on a 
bitter snowy day, gathering all his sheep earefally to the 
windy side of the hill. The silly oreatures, left to them¬ 
selves, would all take the other side; they would go 
straight to the most dangerous plaoes, to the sheltered 
spots where the deep snow-wreaths form silently, in which 
they would soon find at once a refuge and a grave. On 
suoh a day the life of some of the sheep depends on facing 
the blast. The shepherd would not let the youngest, he 
would not let the weakest one of the flook, He down in the 
shelter. For the very love he bears it, u he calls it by 
namo, and leads It out,” or drives, or oarries—even in 
suoh an hour as that—faoing the bitter wind and blind¬ 
ing snow 

Indeed, my brethren, it wUl come to this, that if we 
know the love of Christ in a deep and true manner, and 
if we really bolieve that it is a personal love to ourselves, 
we shall not be so apt to distinguish and select certain 
special modes for its manifestation as alone suitable and 
proper. One mode will seem to us almost as good as an¬ 
other if it be the one that He selects, and we shall hear 
the loving voice in the darkness as well as in the light; 
in the roar of the wintry storm as in the hush of the sum¬ 
mer silenoe. The lover of souls can make tryst with His 
beloved ones, and win keep it anywhere, and almost in 
any manner. He is, in foot, ceiling His own by name, 
and leading them out by means of oireumstances of every 
variety of aspect. Some are being led as into the garden 
where the roses bloom and the rioh fruits hang ripely; 
and some into the wild, where there seems to be no sus¬ 
tenance. Some are led gently by the soft flowing streams, 
and under the pleasant shadow of the trees; and tome up 
among the misty mountains or across the Wormy billows 
of the tea, toward unknown choree. What matters it if 
He be the leader—if He be the guide? You can go into 
tranquility, you oan go Into oonfliot, you oan go up the 1 


breesy hills of health, or lay yourself down in the siok 
chamber—you ean stand at the marriage altar, or lie dowa 
on the bed of death—if only He calls you by name and 
leads you out .—Tkt LitlU Sanctuary, 


RESERVE IN PLEASURE 

I F in business, where duty lies, where daily bread is 
won, there should be moderation and reserve, still 
more will the true pilgrim and stranger on the earth 
practice suoh self-restraint and withholding in pleasure- 
in pleasure, the unbridled love and quest of whieh is 
absolutely feta) to all that is highest and purest in human 
oharaeter. A pleasure-loving soul never can be unrelfish, 
magnanimous, serene, brave, pure. Suoh qualities come 
from sources far higher than personal enjoyment. They 
oome from the love of truth, from the practioe of duty, 
from the habit of self-sacrifice, from seriousness, reflec¬ 
tion, prayer. The love of pleasure cannot give these 
things, but the love and pursuit of pleasure can take them 
away; will certainly much diminish their strength, and 
put them all in peril. It is therefore one of the Christian's 
daily lessons to temeh himself effectually how to “ use this 
world as not abusing it;” «. e., bow to extract from present 
things all fair and honest enjoyment, without allowing 
selfishness and mere appetite so to toueb and transmute 
them in the proeees that the enjoyment shall have in it 
come admixture of baser elements, and be ne longer the 
thing whioh the Divine benefloenoe provides for man's 
hunger and thirst. 

Here have we the true answer to any such superficial 
formula as, “Surely pleasure is lawful.” Lawful? Un¬ 
derstood in the better sense, it is far more than lawful. It 
is inevitable. God has filled the world with it. Those who 
live well and wisely cannot miss it. It lies in the heart 
of all beauty. It hovers around every mountain, and 
murmurs in every stream. 'Tis like the sunshine of a 
summer day; you cannot look without seeing it, and all 
things by its means. But this lower, this simply sensual 
thing which men call pleasure, whieh is sought so eagerly 
by multitudes, and whioh is so abundantly provided, to 
satiate depraved and inordinate eppetite, to stimulate 
jaded sensibilities, to kill time— bow can it but kill the 
eoul also, or at any rate the soul’s best and purest life? 

Bo, too, there neod ho no oonfliot as to the necessity, we 
might say for most people the aUolut * necessity, of some 
relaxation after, or amid, bard work. The bow that is 
never unstrung will the sooner lose the power to effeotuate 
and fulfil the perfect aim of the marksman. The ideal 
human life is a beautiful compound of many things, eaeh 
in good relations with all the rest, each set In its own 
just limits, and so bound by the same as to bare no legiti¬ 
mate right to overflow and posseec the neighboring and 
interpenetrating spheres. Faith is not so to possess a. 
man that he cannot use his present senses. Seriousness 
is not to blot out th« gleams of sunshine, and change all 
the sky into leaden gray. Well, but is not the principle 
of a just limitation and reserve equally applicable on the 
other side of things, where oertainly the greater danger 
lies ? Tho question oomc* to be one of degree and mea¬ 
sure. It will practically take this form: How often f 
How muoh ? How far ? Ought there not to be some re¬ 
serve even in lawful, evon in neoessary things? Ought 
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not tie possession of the higher taste, and the inward 
eoojciotuncss of immortal destination, to settle many a 
little question and controversy almost as soon as they 
arise? The M stranger in the earth ” is being simply 
tree to himself and without any eonseious effort, rises 
•sperior to many a Taxed and agitated question as to the 
lawfulness of this, or the propriety of that. The oontro- 
T«ny is settled before it begins. There is a foregone 


conclusion. He oannot be wrong in obeying the Heavenly 
impulse. He cannot be charged with any neglect of duty 
in preferring the silent, separated way; in making 
seriousness, rather than mirth, the mistress of the even¬ 
ing, and thus allowing much that might oome to him 
without any positive guilt to go by, in order that he may 
preserve unbroken fellowship with aerener joys.—Tie 
i LittU Sanctuary. 


Mothers’ Department. 


BABIES. 

XT BLEAlfOR KIRK. 

HAT do you know about babies V* I fanoy f hear 
some inexperienced and very much tired parent 
exclaim. I do not wonder at alt at the question. Every 
Bother has the right to make this inquiry of any one who 
attempts to advise or enlighten her upon this juvenile 
isltfeot 

"I have been trying,” said a dear little woman the 
other day, holding a fretful infant with one hand and 
with the other turning the leaves of a huge volume, " to 
see what this authority ”—mentioning an M.D. of consi¬ 
derable note—** has to say on the subject of babies; hut I 
am disap pointed, as nsnol, and have about made up my 
mind that everybody who has ever written on this topic 
has been either a bachelor or an idiot.” 

I examined the roughly-criticised book, and found—as 
nay be imagined—not at all what she had led me to ex¬ 
pect it was a work for thoroughly drilled physiologists, 
well written, profound, and as scientifio as a professed 
MieBtist could make it; but to this tired, perplexed 
young mother it was the veriest staff. What more could 
bare been expected ? This wife and parent had, only two 
yean before, graduated from a first-class ladies’ institute, 
with a diploma setting forth in the strongest terms the 
astonishing progress she had made in her studies. Bhe 
could speak French with an aoceut truly Parisian, charm 
the lovers of music with the wonderful brilliance and ex¬ 
pression of her pianoforte performances. Bhe could danoe 
well and sing well; in short, could the programme her 
parents and teachers marked out for her have been the 
route she was to take through her earthly pilgrimage, she 
would probably have kept, as at school, at the bead of her 
•lass; hot love, that arch disarr&nger of the best laid 
plans, that great general disturber of the peace, that great 
itBaker and reotifier, stepped in, and the result was har- 
mooy and inharmony; the last, in this case, brought 
abswt entirely by an improper education. My friend had 
bem shown the necessity of painstaking and polish, to 
mats sure of some rich and cultured life-partner, and 
▼«y singularly—for suoh things seldom happen—and, 
rwy fortunately, she had found with this wealth and eul- 
tar* love of the rarest and most enduring quality. AU 
ibis had been done with a view to her obtaining a hus- 
bsndjhot not the least preparation had been made for the 
Bfc that should follow; the motto being, as in the. ma¬ 
jority ef instances, * Catch him, and let the future take 
•net ef kself.” 

this mother wanted to knew why her baby cried 
* btge part ef the night, and moaned and fretted the 
infill i portion of the day. Bhe want'd tq know why the 
Kttlt creator* was not able te properly digest its food; 
at she desired this information in plain, simple jenns, 


and in the work she had examined she had fonnd neither 
information nor comfort How, I have had some expe¬ 
rience with babies, and I could well sympathise with this 
exhausted woman, whose life was entirely given np to 
nursing this tiny bundle of flesh and blood. Trot, trot, 
trot, went the poor little baby on the poor tired little 
knee. " Hum, hum, sh, sh, there, there, hum, hum,” up 
and down, back and forth, occasionally interpolating this 
jargon with a word or two to me. I had been invited to 
spend the day with my friend, and must confess I did not 
look forward with much pleasure to the visit. 

"Why don’t you let the nurse take him?” I ventured 
to inquire, after witnessing this distressing performance 
as long as my nerves would stand it. 

"Nurse!” she repeated, in a disgusted, impatient sort 
of way. " Bhe wouldn’t stir a limb or move a muscle if 
the baby screamed itself to death.” 

I thought, perhaps, that the nurse knew more than the 
mother, but scarcely dared make the suggestion just then. 

" Does he cry like this all the time V' was my next 
query, hoping to lead the conversation into a channel 
where I could, without appearing to be inquisitive, get at 
something like a history of the case. 

“Nearly all the time,” she replied. W I h ain’t known a 
docent night’s rest since he was born, three months ago.” 

" Will you let me take him a moment ?” I asked. " Per¬ 
haps, being fresh to the business, I may bo able to do 
something for him; at least, I can rest your arms a little, 
if no more.” 

Bo Mr. Baby was transferred tome, and I immediately 
commenoed a critical examination. 

"Ton must have bad a great deal of experienoe with 
babies,” remarked my companion. " 1)6 sec if yon can 
tell what ails this one.” 

There was nothing amiss with the child. It was as 
healthy a specimen of an American infant as I ever 
looked at—well proportioned, strong and active as a 
young colt, with flesh unusually firm, and a pair of lungs 
that utterly defy my vocabulary. I couldn’t say to that 
mother in plain terms : " There is nothing the matter 

with your baby; all this fuss and worry is directly trace¬ 
able to mismanagement” The temptation to blurt out 
this truth was great; but X have found, after many mis¬ 
take^ that if one desires to accomplish any real good in 
this world, we mast go to work in all cases very gently. 
This Infant was beautifully dressed in nansook and 
Valenciennes, richly embroidered flannels, and all that 
sort of thing; and was as faultlessly tidy and sweet as 
loring hands oould make it Notwithstanding all these 
advantages of dress and social position, this ungrateful 
baby would cry. I lifted the little one’s ^lahorately- 
trimmed skirts, and what should meet my eyes but a 

" pinning blanket ” (an artiole of infant’s wardrobe I had 
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supposed entirely obsolete) so fastened and doubly fas¬ 
tened that the poor child could not get a leg out to save 
its life. 

“ What, are you doing?" my companion inquired, in 
wonder. 

“ Unpinning this thing," I answered. " Just look here! 
you hare pinned this blanket so short that your baby 
hasn't room to stretch its limbs." 

For a moment or more baby stopped crying, and kicked 
right and left with an evident relish for this description 
of leg liberty, and then commenced again. 

“ It isn’t that," said my companion, with a sigh. 

A cambric skirt, covered the above-mentioned relio of 
barbarism, and both these affairs were made with waists, 
or bands, and fastened with three pins. It seems as incom¬ 
prehensible to me now as it did the day I made the dis¬ 
covery, that an ordinarily intelligent woman even should 
not know that an infant’s apparel should always be 
loosely put on; and here was the ohild of an usually well- 
informed and intellectual woman, aotually gasping for 
breath on aocount of compression oaused by tight bands. 
As I removed the pins the ohild gradually ceased scream¬ 
ing, and as I removed the last one such a grunt of relief 
as came from this baby’s lips I never heard before or 
since. I rubbed bis little back and sides, all creased with 
the wretched compressors, and the darling aotually cooed 
with delight 

“ There,’’ said his mother; " that’s just the way he acts 
when I give him kis bath. I was telling his father this 
morning that I didn’t believe he would ever cry if I could 
always keep him in the tub, or undressed. Some way he 
seems to hate to be dressed, and he always screams to 
the top of bjs voice just as soon as I bogin to put on 
his olothes." 

Now it took me some time to make that mother under¬ 
stand that she did not give her child as muob oredit for 
instinct even as her husband gave his Newfoundland pup 
about the same age: that the baby knew tbat this liberty 
of the bath was all he was likely to get, and resisted 
naturally the idea of such terrible physical bondage. I 
kept on with the soothing manipulations, and was very 
soon rewarded by seeing the blue eyes close, and after 
an exceedingly short space of time my charge was asleep. 

" If you don’t move just so, you’ll waken him," said the 
mother, in a whisper. 

"Hum, hum, sh, sh, there, there," she commenced, 
coming dose to my side. 

I took no notice of her "hums" and "shs’’ and 
" there’s," but laid him gently on the bed, and not a sound 
was heard from that quarter tor three long hours. 

"Now," said my friend, making sure that the baby was 
not likely to waken, " I must have my bowl of tea. Shall 
I order a cup for you V* 

"Teal” I repeated after her, wonderingly; "what 
for r 

" Oh P she answered, "I eonldn’t nurse my baby with¬ 
out it. Tea braces me up and keeps me going. I shouldn’t 
be good for anything without my bowl of tea three or 
four times a day." 

" If you want to undermine your own health beyond 
all power of restoration," I couldn’t help saying: " If you 
want to see your ohild grow up a brainless, fidgetty nobody, 
keep on swilling tea and you will surely accomplish your 
purpose." 

" Why, for moroy’s sake P was all the astonished woman 
could gasp, and then continued, timidly: " If I didn’t 
drink something I shouldn’t have food enough for my 


baby, and tea seoms to give me strength. The hnrse who 
was with me the first six weeks after baby was born used 
to makt me drink it" 

On this point again I found my friend entirely unin¬ 
formed, with no more conception of the effect of tea upon 
the nervous system than her baby. I have had occasion 
a great many times to find fault with the work of certain - 
monthly nurses; but I never felt so mncb like anathema¬ 
tising the whole army of professionals as at this par¬ 
ticular time. I found upon inquiry that this one had 
net only dosed her patient with tea, but bad really laid 
the foundation for all the misery she was experiencing. 

The proper person, possessing a proper knowledge of 
her business, arrived at by thorough education, could 
have se instructed this teachable and intelligent woman 
in the details of babydom that a mistake would have 
been next to impossible. This nurse had also insisted 
upon constantly holding the child, scarcely letting it out 
of her arms, asleep or awake; cuddling it close at night, 
and passing it over to the mother every time it cried, 
taking it for granted that hunger was always the oause of 
its unrest. She it was—this ignorant woman, who never 
had had a child of her own—who taught this jroung 
mother how to dress her baby, or rather the best method 
of stopping the circulation of blood; in other words, the 
speediest manner of putting an end to the little one’s life. 
The only weapon that ohild had was its voioe, and this 
hs made use of indefatigably. So the lungs were used, 
and made to resist the deadly strain upon them. This 
infant was an uncommonly strong one. In nine cases out 
of ten the child would have long before this got through 
trying to resist, and given it up for a hopeless job; but 
this baby was born well, inheriting a strong constitution 
from both rides of the house; so it was qnitc a difficult 
matter to kill it. 

Well, the upshot of the business was, that after tbat 
baby awoke from its long and refreshing sleep, I care¬ 
fully dressed it, substituting a flannel skirt for the obnox¬ 
ious pinning blanket, making sure to give it plenty of 
room to stretob and turn round in. I drew a pair of 
worsted socks on the chubby pink fret, and the little 
fellow cooed and laughed daring the wbolo performance. 
About six o’clock a suspicious-looking vial made its 
appearance. 

"What’s that?" I asked. 

" Baby’s drops," was the answer. 

" Pitch them out of the window," sold X. 

"But," she sighed, "there won’t be a particle of peace 
for any of us without them. 

Then issued another bottle, and it took some time te 
convince her that this Spartan baby did not need pare¬ 
goric, and anise and morphine, and whatever other stuff 
goes to make np these disgusting compounds; but I won, 
and am happy to Say tbat not a drop of anything of the 
kind has since been presented to the little one’s lips. 

Now, worn eh who arc nursing babies should never drink 
tea. If I had time I could tell yon in plain terms the 
reasons for this assertion. I do not believe in tea for any 
one entside the countries where it Is raised, and I have 
no donbt that there it is a national blessing. Americana 
need no each astringents, no snob nerve qutokeners. That 
tea-drinking is one great cause of nervousness among owr 
women I believe every thinking man and wdmaa will 
agree; and I often wish that our first row'with our aietksr 
country had been one something worth fighting ^^irrt. 
instead of an old tea-ehest. 

Oatmeal, Indianmeal, gruel and oooon, or ohooolatc *re 
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the beverages to bo partaken of bj woman who nurse 
their babies. Those insure quality os well ss quantity, 
tad made of good rioh milk can be freely partaken o L 
There it no need of an ordinarily healthy woman growing 
this besanso she is nursing. Then, again, infants should 
be held as little as possible, and trotted and rooked never. 
Use your baby at once to the bed, or erib, and insist, 
whatever your nurse may say to the oontrary, upon its 
sleeping alone. Theq feed your baby regularly, and dis¬ 
abuse your mind of the impression th&lt is hungry every 
time it makes a noise. No woman 'should nurse her in¬ 
fant oftener than twiee in the night, and at six months 
this should bo stopped entirely, in order to guard the 
■other against the exhaustion whieh follows inovitably 


upon the keeping up of this unnatural night drag. Once 
in two or three hours during the day is also quito ofteq 
enough. Bear in mind also that your baby wants, and 
must have, oold water to drink daily. Begin first, and 
immediately, with a teaspoonful, allowing the ohild to be 
its own judge as to the quantity. 

Give yonr babies room enough, and enough to eat of 
the right kind, good air to breathe and plenty of sun¬ 
shine, and my word on it you will have no trouble; and 
mothers ean only do this by taking proper oare of them¬ 
selves. The present system of bringing up children is an 
abomination; but what more ean be expeeted with so lit¬ 
tle preparation for life and its duties on the part of our 
women ?—Herald of Healtk . 


’BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


MOUSIE AND HER BABIES, 


running in the direotion of a pile of rails that lay near 



BT BOSXLLA RICX. 

O KI day last summer my father was working out in 
the fields, moving stumps and stones, so there would 
bs sothing In the way of the plough, and in turning over 
a bit of a dry stump that* 
lay on the eurfaoe of the 
ground, he uncovered the 
warm, dry nest of an old 
mother moose. 

She had six pinky 
baby mice, nestling 
around her soft forty 
body, and just taking 
their little wee dinner of 
warm milk. What were 
they to do? The whole 
roof was torn off their 
bouse when the stuntp 
was lifted and turned 
over, and there they 
were, with the summer 
sun beaming right down 
upon them. Their little 
bodies were exposed to 
all kinds of weather, and 
thsy were so helpless and 
young that not one of 
tham know how te walk 
two stops without rolling 
right ever upon his book, 
with his four dainty lit- 
Us teoties up in the air. 

My father said he 


the stump back again, and to leave them as oosey and as 
he had found them. But the mother mouse, 
knowing whether he was u friend or a foe, said in a 
Btiq fine, squsakiug^oioe, that eonld hardly he heard by 
fMs big ears, "Oh, my beautiful little darlings! I will 
>ITU M**e you nor forsake you; take hold of year mother 
•*** win save you.* < 

Than the six little baby mice understood e ve r y word 
As spake, and they knew what she m ea n t, sad thsy 
•Ptts* their mouths sad took hold just ss If they were 
|*g to rusk, aad then the wise little mother started off 


the fenoe. 

Pupa stood and watohed her, and he said it touched his 
heart in the -tendercst place to see in the lowest of God'* 
oreation the devotion and the strength of a mother’s 
love. 

While she was Tanning 
as fast as she could with 
her beloved burden dang¬ 
ling about her feet and 
legs, and hindering her 
speed, one of the little 
ones loosened its hold 
and fell off. 

For an instant the 
mother paused and look¬ 
ed at it, just as though 
she was sayings “ Why 
how unfortunate 1 I 
don't see how one poor 
mother can manage so 
many dear little pink 
babies; bot yon, poor 
Plnsby, must not be left 
behind I' yon are the 
weakest and dearest and 
sweetest baby of all;" 
and saying this she took 
It up surefully in her 
mouth, and with her 
head up a good deal 
higher, she trotted ou 
her way, and safely 
reaohed the pile of rails. 
Wo do hope tho bravo 
little mother found a 
good home and a sure retreat, because she deserved it 
Well, mice are troublesome things, but it would be a 
very bard-hearted man or boy who could kill ouo under 
such circumstances as these were. 

In connection with such stories, those fine old lines from 
the "Ancient Mariner'’ dome sweeping up te me with 
snob force and tenderne*s that I look through a mist of 
toars upon the page be fere me j 

** He fwayeth best who loreth best 
All things, both great snd small. 

For the dear God who loreth us, 

He made aad loreth all.’ 
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DASH AND THE DOCTOR. 

STORY is told of a fine dog named Dash that it 
quite wonderful. He had met, poor fellow! with a 
bad accident. In running across the road, under a wagon, 
he was not spry enough, 
and was caught by one 
of the wheels. A broken 
leg was the consequence. 

Bash's master, who 
was fond of his dog and 
pitied him very much, 
took him to a surgeon, 
who set the limb and 
bandaged it so oarefully 
that he oould go about 
on his three legs without 
disturbing the fractured 
bone, until it was well 
and strong as before. 

Some months after¬ 
ward the surgeon was 
surprised by a visit from 
Dash, who came to his 
office door and com¬ 
menced barking, scratch¬ 
ing and howling for ad¬ 
mission. As soon as it 
was opened by a servant, 
be ran in, and by his 
strange ways made the 
dootor understand that 
he was wanted outside. 

On going to the door, what should be find on the step but 
a forlorn-looking dog with a broken leg, who looked up 
into his face and whined piteously. 


M Poor fellow !** said the surgeon, kindly, for he under¬ 
stood it aU in a moment, and was touched by the inci¬ 
dent 

Dash wagged his tail rapidly, daaoed about, whined 
and by all the ways he 
knew asked the doctor 
to help his unhappy 
friend as be had helped 
him, 

“ Poor fellow r re¬ 
peated the surgeon; 
44 come along in, and 
I’ll see what can be done 
for youand he led the 
way into his office, Dash 
and his limping compan¬ 
ion following. 

As carefully as if he 
were attending to a hu¬ 
man limb did the good 
surgeon set the bone and 
bandage the leg; and 
when it was over the 
two dogs left his house 
together, wagging their 
Uils, Dash showing his 
delight by capering and 
barking like a half-oraay 
fellow. 

Young and old cannot 
but read this incident 
with a feeling of plea¬ 
sure, there is iu it something so human and full of in¬ 
telligence beyond whioh is usually found in dumb ani¬ 
mals. 


Health department. 


[HalCe Journal of Health is always sensible and sug¬ 
gestive. Wo make some selections for this Department 
from a recent number:] 

SWEET BREATH. 

ITL breath may be occasioned by a decaying tooth, by 
dyspepsia, or it may arise from a scrofulous constitu¬ 
tion ; in each oase a radical cure can be promised only on 
the removal of the cause. Yet there are times when it 
may be specially desirable to be free from any odor of an 
offensive kind; in sueh eases, have on band, as a part of 
the toilet, a two-ounce vial of the concentrated solution of 
the “ chloride of soda." To two tableepoonfrils of water 
add ten drops of the sod* and rinse the month out freely 
before leaving the house. Take a mouthful and keep it 
in for two or three minutes, and repeat. 

If these are Ul-emelUag feet or odor from under the 
arm, take some of the same preparation in the hollow tf 
the hand, and rub it well into the sjtin of the parts; if 
none at band, use spirits of camphor or camphor-water. 
But parsons who have ill-smelling (Sect should wash them 
well every night with soap and warm vatae. 

TAKING COLD. 

X going from a warm room in the cold of out-doors, 
especially if there is a raw, damp wind, wrap up, 
button up, and draw an the gloves before opening the 


door, then keep the month resolutely closed so as to cause 
the air to pass through the nose, and the long circuit 
through the head, thus warming it before it reaches the 
lungs. Publie speakers are especially enjoined te take 
this precaution; many a valuable life has been lost from 
inattention to this point 

Never stand at tbs crack of a door in winter for " last 
wordsin oold weather it is better far to send a servant 
to the door with your guest 

Never allow the family to come Into the breakfast-room 
of a winter morning until it is heated to sixty-five de¬ 
grees, especially if the children have to wash and dress In 
a room without fire. No one ought over to eat in a ohilL 
If, in sitting down to a meal, yon are cold or very tired, 
take some hot soup or hot drink of some kind, and then 
wait a fow minutes, or eat very slpwly at the beginning of 
the meal. 

In eotning home, and not expeetiag to go out again far 
the day, draw off the shoes and stookings, bold tbs naked 
feet to a biasing fire, rubbing them well with the hands 
until most thoroughly warm aad dry, then draw on a pair 
of dry socks or stocking, and pat the feet into soft, warn 
slippers; there will be a comfort in this whisk will richly 
repay*the trouble of the procedure. 

If yon purpose remaining in a room half an hoar as a 
caller* do toot lay aside the overeeet or shoes, even if tbs 
atmosphere of the apartment seems oppressive; it Is nl- 
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vajs cooler than it seems to be, and it is better to go 
oetof doors a little too warm than on the verge of a 
ohilL 

If you hare to walk and ride on a eold day, do the 
riding first, and then warm yourself up by a walk; for, 
If jos get warm in walking, and sit still in a cold vehiole, 
with the ehanee of some one opening a window, you will 
ioeritshlj cool off too rapidly, endangering a chill, a bad 
•old or an attack of pneumonia or inflammation of the 
longs. 

Kerer open a window on entering a redicle; it is an 
impertinence of which no gentleman or lady could possi¬ 
bly be guilty; if the apartment is too warm, or too eon- 
fined for you, those who hare been sttting still are quite 
cool enough already, and there is no reason why you 
sboold discompose half a docen or more persons for your 
own accommodation. Under the oiroumstanees, it is the 
essence of selfishness to ask permission to open 4 window, 
lor cultivated persons would risk a personal injury rather 
then seem boorish by a refusal. 

If it is oold enough to freese outside, it is safy to keep 


the outer windows of the ehamber dosed, and to keep an 
inner door and fireplaoe open. 

BARE LIMBS 

F children gratify the vanity of mothers, bat they send 
multitudes of beautiful children to a premature 
grave. It would be safer to have the armq, hands, feet 
and legs warmly enoatadjin double thickness of woollen 
flannel, with nothing whatever on the body but a ©om- 
mon night-gown, in the fall of the year. It is especially 
important to keep the extremities of ohildren and infants 
warm for every second of their existence. Whether a 
child is siok or well, when the hands and feet begin to got 
oold, it is nearing the grave, because the blood retreats to 
the inner organs, oppresses them, oausing painful and 
dangerous congestions and inflammations, which often 
induco death in a few hours, as in croup, diphtheria, 
quinsy, and the like. A young mother should never go 
to bed until ska has noticed that the feet of her little 
sleeping ones are abundantly warm ; to be assured of that 
I is to know that croup before the morning is impossible. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TO TAKE GREASE OUT OF A FLOOR OR 
TABLE. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I wish to say to Pip- 
sissiway Potts that if she is so unfortunate as to get 
s?.y more grease on her floor or table, to apply directly 
potter's day, just wet with water so as to form a stiff 
psate. Spread it pfotty thick upon the grease spot, and 
by a thin paper over to keep it from being rubbed off. 
After twenty-four hours scrape it off and spread on fresh 
shy. It will gradually absorb tho grease and leave the 
fioor or table olean; but it may need to be renewed several 
times. When the cloy looks clean, wash off with soap and 
water. If there is a pottery within reach it is well to 
pick up broken bite of the day and keep them on hand 
for this purpose. Tho clay is also good to take grease 
from clothing applied in the same way." 


Da. Bellows' s Ideal Loaf.—D r. Bellows, in his work, 
* Philoeophj of Eating," gives what he considers the true 
method: u My * ideal loaf' is made from wheat perfectly 
fsir, sad free from smut or other disease, not haling been 
wet or molded before or after grinding, carefully kept 
eleen after being properly ground, so as to need no sifting; 
«sd not being bolted it retains every part that belongs to 
needing no addition exeept eold water." 

To war Ge ms. —See that your oven is hot enough to 
halt potatoes, and that y6ur small oblong iron or tin pans 
•n hot sad greased with dive oik Now mix wheat meal 
•r Graham flour with oold water, or asBk dnfe water, if 
pnfarred, to the consistency of corn-broad batter with the 
; fredeet possible rapidity, qad put instantly fatto the pans 
N sad bake twenty-five or thirty minutes. Success depends 
| the fipeed of the whole process. Gems mat} be eaten 
while warm, but not while hot enough to melt butter. 

Apple-Bread Recipe. —Weigh one pound of fresh, 
Js>sy apples, peel, ooro and stew them to a pulp, being 
csrofhl to uso a porcelain kettle or a stone jar, placed 
sa qrd iu a r y sa uc ep an of boiling water; otherwise 
the fruit will become discolored; mix tfaejmlp with two 
P°uuds of the best flour; put in the same quantity of 


yeast, you would use for common bread, and as much 
water as will make it a fine, smooth dough; put into an 
iron pan and plaoe it in a warm place to rise, and let it 
remain for twelve hours, at least. Form it into rather 
long-shaped loaves, and bake in a quick oven. 

Coitw-MBAL Breakfast Cash. —For two baking tinta, 
take one and a half pints of coarsely ground corn meal. 

Add water nearly boiling, but not enough to wet quite all 
of the oorn meal; add cold water, a little at a time, stir¬ 
ring thoroughly between whiles, until you hare it so thin 
that it has a tendency to settle as you pour it into youi^.. 
pie-tins. It should not be more than half an inoh deep 
in the tins; and H should bake quickly in a hot oven. 

Mush Muffins. —Make mush as you ordinarily do, 
and when oold, thin it with one quart of milk, and stir in 
a few handfuls of wheat flour, seven eggs, and butter the 
sise of an egg. Also some salt. Bake in rings* 

Johfxt Cake. —One quart of sour milk, one half cup 
of sugar, half cup of butter, three eggs, meal to make a 
thin batter, one teaspoonfui of soda. If oggs art soaroc 
two will do nearly as well. 

A piece of red pepper, the slse of yonr fingernail, pot 
into meat or vegetables when first beginning to cook, will , 
aid greatly in killing the unpleasant odor arising there¬ 
from. Remember this for boiled eabbage, green beans, 
onions, chickens, mutton, etc. 

Iron Mould in Linen. —Wash the spots in a strong 
solution of eream of tartar and water. Repeat if neocs- ■—- 
sary, and dry in the sun. [ 

Another frietbod: Rnb the spots with a little powdered 
oxalie acid Or salts of lemon and warm water. ' Let it re¬ 
main a few minutes, and then rinse well in olean water. 

To Japan Old Tea-trats. —First olean them tho¬ 
roughly with soap and water and a little rottenstone; 
then dry them by wiping and exposure at the fire. Now 
get some good ocpal varnish, mix it with snmo bronse 
powder, and apply with a brush to the denuded parts. 

After whieh set the tray in an oven at* best of from 212 
to 200 degrees until the vanish is dry. Two oeats will 
make it equal to now. 
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Evenings with the Poets. 


WE’VE GROWN OLD TOGETHER. 

S ELL Billy! No, loosen the bridle; 

Unfetter the gel lent old steed, 

Jiis eye hes grown dim end uncertain. 
Forgotten his olden-time speed; 

Bnt motnory haloes him over 
With thoughts that are sacredly dear; 

So I pledge him no longer to labor, 

And hallow that pledge with a tear. 

Swift thought, glancing baok past the shadows, 
Speaks first of that long-vanished day 
He stood all so patiently waiting 
By the “ meeting-house " over the way. 
While I held a hand at the altar, 

And vows were recorded on high, 

Till the angels bent earthward to mnrmnr: 
"Yours, yours for the ever and aye/* 

Oh! the air was all throbbing with musio, 

And sunshine was gilding the way, 

When he sped with my bride to the cottage— 
Our home from that glad nuptial day. 

His step had the antelope's fleetness. 

The grace of the gentle gaxelle, 

As he passed the fresh mead and the mountain, 
Toward the cottage we b«th loved so wail. 

But, Billy, time passed, and its changes 
Brought changes to you and to me; 

For sorrow sent tears to the farm-house, 

Like waves overspreading the sea. 

And, Billy, we two were grown older. 

My head was well threaded with gray, 

When you waited so solemn and silent 
By the meeting-house over the way. 

A hearse stood in wafting beside yon; 

A dirge floated out on the air; 

And tears trickled silently downward, 

While sobs eboked the accents of prayer; 
And the bell in the old ehureh-steeple 
Kept mournfully telling the tale; 

And the winds, floating tenderly outward. 

Bore softly the piteous wail. 

Just there, where we stood at the altar, 

So happy in days long ago,. 

The coffin was draped in the symbols 
Which typify bitterest woo. 

With her meek hands silently folded, 

Her sightless orbs shaded from view. 

With the pallor so still on her forehead, 

A oddness so strange on her brow, 

They placed her beside that same altar. 

Bat this time all silent and lone, 

And they called her an angel in Heaven, 

Where sorrow may never be known. 

Then ont from the door of the chapel 
They carried that Silent elay, 

Ten bore It so slow and solemn, 

The sad funereal way. 


No, Billy, we've grown old together, 

And yon have been faithful and true; 

We've journeyed through gladness and sorrow. 
We’ll journey life’s pilgrimage through. 

So, buyer, please loosen tho bridle, 

Unfetter the gallant old steed; 

And Billy, from hardship and labor, 

I pledge him is ever more freed. 

Our Dumb Animal*. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 

O VER and over again. 

No matter which way I tarn, 

I always find in the Book of Life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 

I mast take my tarn at the mill, 

I must grind ont the golden grain, 

I mast work oat my task with a resolute will. 
Over and over again. 

We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower. 

Nor oheok the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour; 

But the morning dew must fall, 

And the sun and the summer rain 
Most do their part, and perform k all 
Over and over again. 

Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flews. 

And over and over again 

The ponderous windmill goes. 

Once doing win not suffioe, 

Though doing b# not in vain; 

And a blessing failing ns onee or twlss 
May come if we try again. 

The path that has onee been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet; 

And the lesson we onoe have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat. 

Though sorrowful tears must fall. 

And the heart to tho depths be driven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render ns meet for Heaven. 


A LESSON FROM THE LEAVES. 

B ROWN leaves, that with aerial graos 

Blip from your branoh like birds a-wing, 
Bach leaving in tbs appointed place 
Its bud of future spring ; 

If we, God's oonsoious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our deoay, 

We should not tremble as wc do 
When summon'd clay te day. 

But with an equal patience sweet 
We should pnt off this mortal gear, 

In whatsoe'er new form is meet 
Centeut to reappear. 
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WAITING. 

S ITTING at the Heavenly part*! 

Waits she, day and nighty 
Seeking from the tender Father 
Health, and strength, and light. 

Seasons coming, seasons going, 

Find her waiting therej 
Tear on year, snooessire rolling, 

Hears the earnest prayer— 

" Grant me, oh, then gracious Parent,” 
Pleads she day by day, 

* Health and power onco moro to serve Thee, 
On my homeward way. 

* Gladly would I lay before Thee 
Deeds of active love; 

Thus by service toward Thy ehildren. 

Love to Thoe would prove. 

M Yet, if weaknoee still enthrall me, 

Give me Heavenly light; 

Through the paths of lowliest duty 
Guide my steps aright. 

" Let me not despise (ho mission. 

Gentle words to speak; 

Pity offering to the fallen— 

Comfort to the weak. 

• Slighting not the humblest power 
Kindly lent me still. 

Like the starlight and the dewdrop, 

I would do Thy will. 

* Thus may dost and ashes praise Thee 
Till new rigor come. 

Or this frame, its hold releasing, 

Send my spirit home.” 

So she sitteth, watching, praying, 

At the Heavenly gate. 

Knowing that the good All-Father 
Bleffseth those who wait. 


BABY’S DRAWER. 


r BEE’S a little drawer in my chamber, 
Gwarded with tender oare, 

Where the dainty clothes are lying 
That my darling shall never wear; 

And there, while the hoars are waning, 

Till the house is all at rest, 
sit, and ferney a baby 
Close to my aching breast. 


Hy darling's pretty white garments, 

I wrought them while sitting apart. 
While his mystie life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart; 

And often my happy dreaming 
Breaks in % little song, 

Liko the murmur of birds at brooding 
When.the days are warm and long. 

I finished the dainty wardrobe, 

And the drawer was almost full 
With robes of the finest moil in. 

And ro bes of the whitest wooL 


I folded them all together, 

With a rose for every pair, 

Smiling, and saying, “ Gem fragrant. 

Fit for my prinoe to wear.” 

Ah! the radiant summer morning. 

Bo fell of a mother’s joy! 

“ Thank God! he is fair and perfect, 

My beautiful new-born boy.” 

Let him wear the pretty white garments 
I wrought while sitting apart— 

Lay him, so sweet and helpless. 

There, close to my throbbing heart. 

Many and many an evening 
I sit since my baby eame, 

Saying, “ What do the angels call him ?** 
For he died without a naine; 

Sit while the hoars are waning. 

And the house is all at rest, 

And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

ESIDE the toilsome way 
Lonely and dark, by fruits and flowers unblest. 
Which my worn feet tread sadly day by day, 

Longing in vain for rest 

An angel softly walks, 

With pale, street face, and eyes east meekly down. 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting orown. 

A sweet and patient grace, 

A look of firm endurance true and tried. 

Of suffering meekly borne, rests on her face 
So pure—sis glorified. 

And when my fainting heart 
Desponds and murmurs at its adverse fate^ 

Then quietly the angel’s bright lips part, 

Murmuring softly, u Wait!” 

“ Patience ”—she sweetly smith— 

“ The Father’s mercies never come too late; 

Gird thee with patient strength, and trusting faith. 
And firm endurance—wait.” 

Angel 1 behold, I wait. 

Wearing the thorny crown through all life’s hours— 
Wait, till Thy hand shall ope the eternal gate^ 

And ohange the thorns to flowers! 


LIFTED OVER. 

BT nSLBIf STMT. 

S tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 

When plaoos oome at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love, and set them down beyond the ham. 

So did oar Father watch the precious boy. 

Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on; 

He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before ns, where my arms would fail; 
Bo reaohld from Heaton, and lifting the dear child. 
Who smiled hi leaving me, Ho put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait for me! Shall I not then be ghu 
And, thanking God, prase on to overtake? 
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Regeneration. By Edmund H. 8ears. New Edi¬ 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: Clarion, Remsen 
k Haflfelfinger. 

Foregleama and Foreshadows of Immortality. By 
Edmund H. Sears. New Editions, Revised and greatly En¬ 
larged. Philadelphia: Olazton, Remsen k Haifelfinger. New 
editions of two thoughtfol and earnest books by the author 
uf **Tne Fourth Qoepel; or, The Heart of Christ;” a volume 
which has recently attracted more attention from advanced 
Christian thinkers than any issue of the press for a long 
time. The style of Mr. Sears is peculiarly attractive. He 
writes with great clearness and beauty of diction, and with a 
fervor and earnestness that commands the reader’s atten¬ 
tion. His volume on “Regeneration” is one of the pro- 
foundestand most exhaustive treatises on that subject ex¬ 
tant. The way In which he unfolds the laws of our Inner 
life in the orderly processes of spiritual development, will be 
a revelation to most of those who read it for the first time. 

Speaking of “Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immor¬ 
tality,” a religious ootemporary says: 

“ It will stand as a lovely classic in sacred literature, and 
a beautiful inspiration of pure devotional feeling. * • * The 
best test of merit of a book is when we feel we have been 
made better hj j reading it; and while the one before us 
widens the field of intellectual vision, and makes solid and 
substantial the bridge from time to eternity, it quickens the 
conscience in its sense of duty, and softens the heart with a 
tender and more celestial love.” 

It was of this volume, on its first appearanoe some years 
ago, that Mrs. Browning wrote (to a friend in America from 
whom she had received a copy): “Few books have pleased 
me so much as 4 Foregleams of Immortality.* It ia fell of 
truth and beauty.” 

Of Mr. Seam’s latest book, “The Fourth GotpeL, or, The 
Heart of Ckritt,” which, as we have said, has attracted so 
much attention from thoughtful Christian readers, the Cbs* 
grtgatonaliet remarks: “ It Is a book of extraordinary inte¬ 
rest, • • • instructive and suggestive in the highest ranges ol 
Christian thought and feeling.” 

The Church amd £#dt says: “As a work of literary art R has 
great merit; and its clear, rich and vivid style carries in its 
flow great wealth of thought and learning with cumulative 
power to the end.” 

The Nett York H dtp m i mt says: “It is a lowg time since an 
American treatise on theology has produced any marked 
effect upon religious thought • * • But the book of Dr. Ed¬ 
mund H. Bears, entitled *The Heart of Christ,* Is destined, 
we believe, to exert a powerful Influence upon the opinions 
of thinking men in all branches of the church.” 

The Chr\tfi*m Union has this comment on the book: “ Those 
who hold to a real tripersonal Trinity, will not aocept all the 
results of Dr. 8ears. But all who believe In the supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, iu the regeneration of fallen man 
by the divine influence, and in the inspiration and authority 
of the Qospels and other New Testament writings, will regard 
his work as one of peculiar power and value. In spirit it is 
heavenly and full of vital energy ; In style it is beautffbl and 
finished. * • • Ne one, of any denomlna ion, can rea<f It with¬ 
out feeling it» quickening power, confirming his feRh in the 
Gospel, and leading him into higher fellowship with the Son 
of God ” 

We have made these quotations in order to give soch of 
onr readers as are not familiar with the writings of Dr. 
8ears an Idea of their character, and the impression they are 
making on the religious thought of the country. 

.The Garden of Eden* By George Yeager, A.M. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lipptpeott k On. There is a large and 
increasing number of good Christian men and women who 
cannot ftnd in a large part of Old Testament Bcrlptnre any¬ 
thing spiritual or helpful to the soul seeking conjunction 
with God. They find its literal tense often contradictory; 


often opposed to reason and science; often of donbtfei 
morality. It is no uncommon thing to hear devoted church 
people say: “ 1 have given up reading portions of the O d 
Testament. 1 cannot reconcile them with reason and ho- 
manity. They trouble me; and so 1 let them alone.” 

And yet, if Paul be right, “ All Scripture ia given by in¬ 
spiration of God, and ia profitable for doctrine, for reproof 
for correction, for instruction in righteonanesa; that the man 
of God may be perfected, thoroughly furnished In all good 
work#.” So it has become a question whether to ignore parto 
of the Word of God, or seek to explore them—as the man of 
science explores God’s book of nature—for bidden and 
deeper meanings. 

Swedenborg declares that all Scripture has (wo distinct 
senses—a natural and a spiritual sense; that the two senses 
hold to each other an exact symbolical relation, and that it 
is by virtue of the spiritual or divine sense that the Bible is 
the Word of God. 

This little book, which consists of a eeries of conversations 
between a mother and her children, is an effort to explain 
what is signified in the inner sense, by “The Garden of 
Eden,” and the fear rivers that went out Jtherefrom. The 
writer seems deeply imbued with a spirit of reverenoe for 
divine things, and no one whose mind is open to spiritnsl 
influences can fell to read his book with interest and profit, 
even though he may not be able to accept all that he sets 
forth. We give the opening sentences, to show the drift of 
thought and exposition. 

“Mother, where was EdenT” asked Alice Borland. 

“ In the heart, my dear.” 

11 1 thought it was a beaulifti! garden, with trees and flowers, 
and birds, and gentle lambs, and river a. But how can the 
heart hold all these?” 

“ It may be very large; our Heavenly Father oan make 
it so.” 

“ But how can Eden be in the heart?” 

“ Eden, my dear, means lovt— God’s love in the heart." 

“ And what are the trees, and rivers, and animals?” 

“These are all emblems or symbols of the thoughts and 
affections which the Lord plants In the heart when we love 
Him above all. When we read what the Bible says about a 
garden, we can tell what kind of people our first parents 
were.” 

“ How ? How can we tell T 

“ By the things that were in the garden.” 

The Miracles of Faith. A Sketch of the Life of 
Beate Paulus. By Mary Weltbrecht, with an Introduction 
by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D, of New York, jfew York-: 
Dodd k Mead. This is the brief memoir of « poor, truxtful 
pastor’s wife, who lived on the borders of the BJeck Forest, 
Germany, and who believed literally in God’s promise to an¬ 
swer prayer. The narrative is fell of Interest and instruc¬ 
tion. “There never will be,” says Mr. Robfnsbn in his 
introduction to this little book, “a deeper mystery in this 
world than that involved In the slonfieet and first exercise 
cf prayer. How the etevaal God can seem to leave anything 
whatsoever contingent on the requests of his creatures, 
passes philosophy. And that He goes so hr in His offer as 
to say plainly Asx at Will, Is fell of unutterable meaning. 
Now If one may gird up his faith, and rest assured that any 
petition he puts up is surely going to be answered, there 
seems little left to be desired for him.” 

Little left surely. But let him who asks remember that 
ferther saying ol our Lord: * Ye aak and receive not, because 
ye aak amiss.”' 

Little Hodge. By the author of fi Gifts’s Baby * 
New York: Dodd k Mead. This is a witty, a satirical and a 
pathetic book. It shows up the unfortunate state of the 
English poor, and at the tame time Incidentally point* out 
the inconsistence and absurdities of the poor law* of Rut¬ 
land . It points out meant- by which the oondition of the 
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English laborer can be improved. Prominent among these 
means he indicates colonisation of the surplus population. 
The one blemish of the book is an American, which is intro¬ 
duced in its pages, and which is more Hke (he conventional 
stage Yankee them like real life. Hr. Jenkins, the author, 
ovght to have known better than to introduce such a charac¬ 
ter, ae ho waa not only born in Canada, but has spent a oon- 
•idenble portion of his life in the States. 

Wonders of Sculpture. By Louis Viardot New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. A wonderfully entertain¬ 
ing book, which will supply to the reader a general and 
fundamental knowledge of the art of sculpture from its in¬ 
fancy. It reviews the evidences of the art remaining to ns 
in ruins dating back to pre-hfstoric times, and gives a brief 
yet comprehensive review of its progress down to the pre¬ 
sent dsy. The book is illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Kentucky’s Love; or, Boughing it Around Paris. 
By Edward King, author of “ My Paris.* Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. A book which, with a certain brilliancy and origi¬ 
nality of style, weaves into a graphic description of the siege 
of Paris, a personal romance. Its odditiea may prove an at¬ 
traction to some readers, though we are inclined to view 
them ratherf*8 drawbacks to its interest. 

Potter’s Complete Bible Encyclopaedia. Edited 
by Rev. William Blackwood, D.D., LL.D., author of “ Black¬ 
wood's Comprehensive Aids to the 8tudy of the Holy Bible/* 
etc. Philadelphia: John E. Potter A Co. We have received 
the first four numbers of this new work. It is eminently 
satisfactory in appearance, and this satisfaction is increased 
rather than diminished by examination. This Encyclopaedia 
Is intended to include everything usually found in a Bible 
dictionary,and will also embrace all available information on 
historical and ecclesiastical points touched upon in the 
Bible. The articles appear in alphabetical order. While 


The Treasure of the Seas. By Prof. James de 
Mille. Boston: Lee A Shepard. This is the sixth and last 
volume of the * B. 0. W. C.” series of story-books for boys, a 
series which has proved intensely interesting to its youthful 
road era. 

Cross and Crescent; or, Young America in Turkey 
and Greece. A 8tory of Travel and Adventure. By William 
T. Adams (Oliver Optic). Boston: Leo A 8hepard. This is 
the third volume of the second series of “ Young America 
Abroad.** It takes the young travellers through Turkey and 
Greece, giving an outline of the history of each of these 
countries, describing its form of government, and the man¬ 
ners and customs of its people, its principal cities, and other 
objects of interest. 

The Drawing-Boom Stage. By George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. This book contains a series of 
original dramas, comedies And farces, Intended fbr the use 
of amateur actors, and prepared with special reference to the . 
exigencies and requirements of school exhibitions and 
the drawing-room stage. 

Social Charades and Parlor Operas. By M. T. 
Caldor. Boston: Lee A Shepard. This is a book similar in 
character to the above, and equally capable of contributing 
to amusement in social circles. 

Beechwood. A Novel. By Bebecca Ruter Sprirg- 
er. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. A story of higher 
and purer feeling than is usually to be met with, and 
marked by a tender, religious sentiment. It to the work of 
a chastened but cheerful spirit, and cannot he read without 
impressing the mind with a sense of life's nobler duties and 
privileges. 

We flnjl scattered through the volume a number of poems 
of more than ordinary grace and beauty. Here is one: 


they will be fall in information and faithful In statement, 
they will avoid all expression of personal or sectarian opin¬ 
ions and prejudices. By this means the work will be adapted 
to the use of all classes of readers. It will be a book contain¬ 
ing an inexhaustible fand of information for the family; 
and will also be an invaluable text-book for the student and 
the literary worker. This Encyclopedia has been prepared 
with great care and with unlimited expense. Its publishers 
tell us that M nearly three thousand first-class engravings 
are m course of preparation, illustrative of manners and cus¬ 
toms, rites and ceremonies, architecture, furniture and 
decoration of churches and temples, antiquities monu¬ 
mental and other remains, usefal and fine arts, cities and 
towns, mountains, hills and valleys, rivers, lakes and seas, 
landscapes, etc. Many of the geographical and topographi¬ 
cal illustrations are from photographs, while those of sculp¬ 
ture, paintings, and similar subjects, are mainly from the 
originals.** 

This Encyclopedia to to be issued in semi-monthly parts, 
at fifty cents each. 

The Great Events of History, from the Creation of 
Man till the Present Time. By Wm. Francis Collier, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by an Experienced Ameri¬ 
can Teacher. New York: J. W. Schermerhom A Co. This 
book gives briefly and oonoisely the salient points in the 
world’s history— point* which should bo remembered by 
every one, hot which, when crowded in among matters of 
less importance* are often overlooked, or soon forgotten. 
The book is intended specially to be used as a text-book in 
schools, but will be found a valuable addition in a library of 
reference, or as a source of intormation to the general 
re a der . 

Manual of Land Surveying, with Tables. By 
David Murray, AM, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics la Rut¬ 
gers College. Hew York: J. W. Bchermerhom A Co. This 
book, the author tells us in his preface, “will be found to be 
simply a treatise on land surveying, accompanied with snch 
practical directions and tables, as the experience of Ameri¬ 
can surveyors has shown to be most usefal. The methods 
sod Instruments described are mainly those which prevail 
la American practice, And which have been found best 
adapted to the peculiar wants of this country.** 


M So weary. All the livelong day 
I’ve struggled o’er the toilsome way; 

And now, when evening shades steal on. 
Weary and sad I stand alone, 

With oold hands to my hot brow press'd, 

% And sadly cry, ( Is there no rest f 

* Along the way my feet have trod 
There rest, *neath many a verdant sod, 

The forms Pve loved, the hands l*ve press’d. 
The lips that I've so oft caress'd; 

Whilst I, alas f must still press on, 

Nor even by their graves kneel down 1 


* Yet, Giis I know, that far away 
There is a dime of beauteous day. 

Beyond the toil, beyond the stream. 

Beyond life's weary, fleeting dream, 

Where—oh, that I may be so blest!— 

'He giveth bis bdoved rest 1' ** 

The True History of Joshua Davidson, Communist. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott A Co. A book oot of the com¬ 
mon order, and one to set men thinking. The writer, evi¬ 
dently no new band at literary work, gives us the history of 
his hero, s poor, uneducated English carpenter, an evident 
parallel to the history of Christ, substituting events in 
modern society for those of Gospel history. It is not surpris¬ 
ing to those who read this history of Joshua Davidson that he 
was rejected, cast out and put to death. Yet few who read it 
will lay aside the book without a deep, if not a painful con¬ 
viction that the Christianity of to dsy Is very far from being 
the Christianity that onr Lord cams to establish among men. 
But it is a better Christianity than it was a thousand, or a 
hundred years ago, and grows better every day. There is 
hope In this. We give in the present number of the Hons 
Mioxams a chapter from this remarkable book. 


The Science of Health. New York: B. B. Wells. 
This mageatne is edited with a great deal of practical wis¬ 
dom, and famishea a large amount of Information necessary 
to the p res e rvation of health. Heads of families will dad a 
year’s subscription to Tha Seimc • of Health one of the best 
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Editors Department. 


THE REFORMATION OF INEBRIATES. 

A GOOD ▲ K» 6RI1T WORK IHAUCURATRJD. 

T HE question of how to deal with men who hare become 
slaves to strong drink is one of the moat difficult of our 
social problems. To class drunkenness with disease, as 
some have done, is to ignore moral responsibility; is to 
assume that there are morbid influences at work stronger 
than the human will, as in-the case of typhus or small-poz. 
Inebriate asylums, based on the assumption that drunken¬ 
ness is a disease, where patients are to be treated as if in a 
hospital, may effect a temporary good, but they cannot do, 
to any hopeful extent, the work of reformation. They isolate 
a man for a time, and remove him from contact with allure¬ 
ment; but when he goes back into old associations and 
stands again face to face with temptation, he is little stronger, 
as to moral and spiritual power, than before. The effects of 
disease, so called, have been overcome by treatment. He it 
well again, as a man restored from fever is well. But, when 
he returns to society, he is like the fever patient going back 
into a fever district He has no immunity from attack. 

Now, we must have, in the treatment of drunkenness, 
something more radical than this. We must go deeper than 
hospital and asylum work. This work reaches no farther 
than the physical and moral nature, and can, therefore, be 
only temporary in its influence. We must awaken the 
spiritual consciousness, and lead a man, too weak to stand 
in his own strength, when appetite, held simply in abeyatooe, 
springs back upon him again, to trust in God as his only hope, 
if we would effect a permanent reformation. First, we must 
help him physically. We must take him out of his debase¬ 
ment, his foplness and discomfort, and surround him with 
the influences of a home. Must get him clothed and in his 
right mind, and make him feel once more that he has sym¬ 
pathy—is regarded os a man full of the noblest possibilities— 
and so be stimulated to personal effort But this is only pre¬ 
liminary work; such as any hospital and asyluih may do. 
The real work of salvation goes far beyond this; it must be 
wrought in a higher degree of the soul—even that whioh we 
call apiritual. The man must be taught that only in heaven- 
given strength is there any safety. He must go In his weak¬ 
ness and deep sense of degradation to God as the only one 
who can surely lift him and set his feet in a safe place. Not 
taught this as from pulpit or platform; but by earnest, self* 
denying, sympathetic Christian men and women,' standing 
face to face with the poor, repentant brother, and holding 
him tightly by the hand Idst he stumble and fall iu his first 
weak efforts to walk in a better way. 

And this Is just the work that is now being done In our 
city by the “ FsAHXtnr Bivoematout How rat Ik kb elates,” % 
heaven-inspired Institution, not yet a year old, but with 
accomplished results that are matters of wonder to all who 
are are familiar with its operations. A few earnest men 
met together less than a year ago, pondering and planning a 
better way to save their fallen brothers than any yet adopted. 
They understood the meaning of the word M home,7 and felt 
that he human power to save was stronger than that of An 
attractive home. So they resolved to organise a home for 
inebriates that should be, as far as possible, a Christian 
home. They clearly recognised the fact that to have a 
healthy and orderly mind, there must be a healthy and 
orderly body; and so their first care was- to have in their 
home every attainable means of physical comfort. 

Trusting in God for the roeaos to do the work to which 
they felt He had called them, and with only the guaranty of 
a month's rent by a liberal gentleman of our city, they took* 
a house at No. 911 Locust Btreet, and opened it on the 1st of 
April last 

“At the first meeting Of directors.* says the secretary’s 
report, “provision was made fbr famishing ‘sik beds, with 
necessary clothing, and six chairs;’ also a motion wss 
adopted to provide for-the appointment of a * Board of Fif* 
teen Managers,’, consisting of ladles, who subsequently met 


and organised on the afternoon of April Bid. By the first 
report, dated April 10th, since the Opening, twelve persons 
had received lodgings and meals, four inmates had been 
.admitted, and ware under medical treatment The Home 
was now fairly under way; faith had inspired, and hope sus¬ 
tained it; small contributions of money, clothing and fur¬ 
niture began to flow in, and when its directors and managers 
met in council on the first day of May, its success was fully 
assured. The power and influence of woman in every high 
and holy work now became apparent; order and cleanliness 
reigned in every department; substantial yet simple requi¬ 
sites were procured; befitting adornments gladdened the 
eye, flowers bloomed upon the hearth and in the garden. 
The nucleus of a library was formed; the attractiveness and 
cheerfulness of home were established; above all, prayers 
were offered and praises song to God, that He might bleu 
and take under His special care and protection ‘The Frank¬ 
lin Home ’ and Its inmates.” 

From that time everything favored the work. Money and 
furniture were sent as needed, and poor fallen men came for 
help, and found a home and friends. The result of ten 
months’ work shows that one hundred and three persons 
were admitted, desiring to reform. Of these, thirty have 
given evidence qf permanent reformation; the status of seven¬ 
teen is unknown, and there are forty whose reformation is 
considered doubtful. Of the whole number received, about 
one-third were free patients. In regard to the treatment of 
patients, the secretary soys: 


14 When a man’s nerves are unstrung; when his raiment ia 
torn; when he is uncombed and unwashed, you might aa 
well talk to a pillar of stone. If you will take him kindly, 
gently, and treat him with the same consideration that you 
would one of your own family; if you will give him reme¬ 
dies calculated to brace his nerveB; see that he Is cleansed 
and refreshed; put clean raiment upon him. and bring him # 
to his right mind by rest and nourishing food; then talk 
with and admonish him; he cannot withstand you; his con¬ 
science and heart are reached by attending, first, to hi9 phy¬ 
sical necessities. This is, in brief, the treatment of the 
Home. To forge the chains of love and honor still stronger, 
public religious services are held in the parlor every Sunday 
evening, conducted by clergymen of different denomina¬ 
tions, assisted by the ladies and gentlemen of the board. 
The ‘Godwin Association’ is a distinctive feature of the 
Home; a strong plank of its platform is the pledge of total 
abstinence. It is composed of all former and present iu- 
mates; it is for mutual protection and defence Against the 
common enemy; it has its watchmen on the towers; if a 
, brother falls, they seek him out and try to save again; if he 
is poor, they pay for him. Under its auspices, a public tem¬ 
perance meeting is. held every Tuesday evening, at which 
some of the managers are always present The exercise* 
consist of speeches, essays, recitations and music, of a char¬ 
acter suited to the most refined taste. The programme ia 
arranged and participated in by the members.” 

In February, a large meeting was held at the Academy of 
Music, for the purpose of bringing this important charity 
before the public. The statistics, after months’ effort, sur¬ 
prised every one. A prominent clergyman, who add r es a ed 
the meeting, declared that there was not a single church, of 
the four hundred in our city, that could, in its peculiar work, 
show results like this. 

And now, this great and successful charily asks for latter 
means, and sends forth an appeal to all whp hare at heart 
the salvation of poor fallen humanity. The board of director* 
hare recently purchased the buildings known as the M New*, 
boys* Horae,” on very favorable terms, which will enable 
them to extend and systematise their labors. To place the 
Franklin Home upon a permanent basis, the sum of *20,000 
Is Required, and we do not believe the appeal made by the 
board will be in vain, or that this enterprise will be p«r- 
mttted to languish when its record and workings are folly 


known. 
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We give below a Hat of the board of director*, in order 
that the public may know under what auspices this work is 
being conducted: 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Hon. James Pollock, 
Samuel P. Godwin, 

John Price Wetherill, 
Samuel G. Scott, 

T. S. Arthur, 

W. T. Wilkins, 

John Graff, 

James M. West, 

Geo. H. Hamlin, 

Rev. J. F. Meredith, 

Geo. K. Snyder, 

Charles 


Hon. Arnos Briggs, 
Isaac Welsh, 

Richard Wood, 
George W. Moore, 
Thomas M. Coleman, 
Joseph W. Bates, 

M. Richards Hackle, 
Samuel L. Smedley, 
Charles Emory, 
a T. Matthews, 
Charles Bulkley, 
Morton. 


There are, in our country, from six to seven thousand 
temperance organizations. A small contribution from each 
of these would give to our “ Home” the means of doing a 
vast amount of good. Will not our Temperance papers 
bring this matter to their notice ? Here is good, solid, legiti¬ 
mate wcfk, in the hands of earnest, practical men and 
women, who know no such word as fail. We are pleased to 
learn that a number of societies in this city have contributed 
liberally. Let their good example be followed. 


A PRACTICAL TEST OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

A GRE AT deal has been said on both sides of this ques¬ 
tion ; and its advocates and opponents have waged a 
war of words for years—the advocates steadily gaining some 
ground with the people. Three years ago the matter came 
to a practical test in Wyoming Territory. A law was passed 
giving women the right of suffrage, and the right to hold 
office in the Territory, in all respects the same as other 
electors. Under this law women have been elected and 
appointed to various offices, and have acted as jurors and 
justices of the peace. 

Jtow what has been the practical working of this new order 
of things? A letter recently addressed to J. W. Kingman, 
** Associate Justice United States Supreme Court, Wyoming 
Territory,” by the Woman’s Suffhige Association of Penn¬ 
sylvania, has brought a very explicit answer, and one that 
will t ak e a great many people by surprise. We had Intended 
only making a few extracts from this remarkable letter; bat 
it is so interesting in its statements, from beginning to end, 
that we give nearly the whole of it. Judge Kingman says, 
s peakin g of the new law and ite effects: 

“ I think there is np one who will deny that it has had a 
marked influence in elevating our elections, and making 
them quiet and orderly; and in enabling the court* to 
punish classes of crime where convictions could not he ob¬ 
tained without their aid. 

«p or instance—when the Territory wss first organised, 
almost every one carried a loaded revolver on his person; 
and, as a matter of course, altercations generally resulted in 
using them. I do not remember a single instance where a 
jury of men has convicted either party for shooting at each 
other, even in a crowded room, if no one was killed; or for 
killing any one, if the victim had been armed. But, with 
two or three women on the Jury, they have never failed to 
follow the instructions of the court. 

* Again, the courts have been nearly powerless, with only 
man for Jurors, in enforcing the laws against drunkenness, 
ambling, houses of ill-fame, and debauchery in any of its 
forms. Neither grand nor petit Juries could be relied on; 
bat afow women on either panel changed the face of things 
*t once; and from that day this kind of vice has trembled 
befbre the law and hidden itself from sight, where formerly 
It sulked abroad with shameless front and brasen confidence 
fe> protection from punishment 
••There are, comparatively, so few women here, and those 
am so generally kept at home by domestic duties, that the 
aoortshave been unable to obtain a* many of them for Jurors 
as was desirable. Bat those who have served have uniformly 
acquitted themselves with great credit Not # riftyfc verdict 
ghU er criminal, has ***** set arid* wftsre women base eempee e i a 


part of the jury . This hag not been the case, by any means, 
when they have not been present. They have given better 
attention than the men have to the progress of the trials; 
have remembered the evidence better; have paid more heed 
to the charges ot the court; have been less influenced by 
business relations, and outside considerations; and have 
exhibited a keener conscientiousness in the honest dis¬ 
charge of responsibility. And i have heard of no instance 
where they have incurred any odium, or ill-will, or want of 
respect, from having servsd as Jurors. On the contrary, I 
am quite sure that in every instance they have been more 
highly respeoted and more generally appreciated in conse¬ 
quence of it. 

“ There is one other influence that has grown out of the 
presence of women in the court-room, both as jurors and as 
bailififc, that has been most apparent and welcome—it is the 
quiet order and decorum, the decent and respectful be¬ 
havior, the gentlemanly hearing that has always been 
observed in their presence. The spectators come there bet¬ 
ter dressed, chew less tobacco and spit less, sit more quietly 
in tbeir seats, walk more carefully on the floor, talk and 
whisper less; and, in all respects, the court-room assumes a 
more dignified end business-like air, and better progress is 
made in disposing of the matter in hand. 

M Certainly, the yrhole effect on our courts and on our com¬ 
munity, resulting from the participation of women in the 
administration of the laws, has been most beneficial and 
satisfactory; and it seems to me peculiarly proper that 
those who suffer most from the commission of crime and 
the evils of vice, should take part in its suppression and 
punishment. 

“ There is another matter in which we have been greatly 
benefited by this law; and that is, the change it has wrought 
on election days, and its influence at the polls. Formerly, 
oqr ejections were scenes of drunken revel and noise; of 
fighting and riot. But when the women came to vote, they 
were always treated with the attention and respect every¬ 
where Bhown to women in the United 8tates. If there was a 
crowd around the polls, they always gave way when a woman 
approached, and were silent and orderly while she deposited 
her vote and went away. If men became intoxicated, th* y 
did not remain there where the women would see them. No 
noisy discussions would arise around the polls, because in¬ 
variably, when a woman came up, all such conversation 
would cease. The fact has been that very few people 
gathered at the polls, and noise and fighting, riot and drunk- 
enness have been entirely unknown there. If men drank 
too much, as they sometimes did, they remained in the 
drinhleg-ehepa, each political party by itself, and conse¬ 
quently avoided the quarrels and collisions that so often 
occur, while the people went to the polls and voted as quietly 
as they go to church. This of itself has been a gain in onr 
community pf no small moment 

u At first there was quite a number of women who refused 
to vote, but at every election that number has grown less, 
until now veiy few, if any. fail to exercise the privilege. 
Many refuse to vote as their husbands do, but I have not 
beard of any domestic discord or trouble growing ont of 
such a course. 

** In conclusion, I wish to say, as broadly and as unquali¬ 
fiedly as I can express it. that while I have seen a great 
many advantages and much public good grow out of this 
ohange in our laws, I have seen none of the evils or disad¬ 
vantages so generally apprehended and so warmly de¬ 
nounced by the opponents of the measure.” 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING. 

A LL the signs of the times indicate the coming of a new 
order of things. The rapidity with which fhithless 
public men, largely trusted by the people, are being brought 
to judgment, and their guilt made clear as noonday, is 
something marvellous. Rings and combinations organised 
for no other end than to aggregate power for the more cer¬ 
tain work of plunder, are broken up at a single ponderous 
stroke of some courageous citizen who drags their iniquity 
to the light. Buried wrongs are dug up, and their hideous 
namaiaf shown to the aroused and indignant people. Men 
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long trusted, and regarded by the nation as representatives 
of the highest integrity, are found to be weakly renal, or de¬ 
liberately corrupt. Everywhere good and true men are 
feeling a sense of relief. They see the dawning of a better 
day; the advent of a new era, when public virtue shall be 
something more than a name. 

Such an era is surely advancing upon us. Evil and cor* 
ruption are not stronger than goodness and virtue, but 
essentially weaker. 8teadily the people ore rising to 
higher sense of right. The coming generation will take 
their places, as the receding ones retire; and the shame and 
disgrace of those trusted public men who have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, will stand out os warnings 
to alt in whom the people confide. 

And the people themselves will be more careful in their 
selection of those to whom great interests are to be i nlrusted 
The old school of corrupt politicians—all of whom have a 
price—will be set aside, and their places be given to men of 
known integrity. How long we are yet to be in their hands 
cannot be.told; bat their power diminishes every day, and 
the time is not far distant when the people will thrust them 
aside—and cost off their names os evil. 


MID-DAY LECTURES. 

T WENTY-FIVE mid-day lectures on representative his¬ 
torical characters were given in our city during the 
past winter by Rev. John Lord. When the announcement of 
these lectures was made, few believed that they would be 
successfril, as the audiences would have to be mode up 
chiefly of women. The result has been very gratifying. 
Without a single exception, the lectures were fully attended, 
and the experiment has shown that we have in our great 
cities, besides the mass of mere pleasure-loving and fiwh ion- 
devoted women, a large number devoted to higher and^nobler 
things. A similar course was given by Mr Lord in New 
York, and with the same gratifying result. 

We trust that this is but the beginning of a new era of In- 
telleotual culture for our ladies. The success of Mr. Lord’s 
experiment will doubtless bring other lecturers into the 
field. Bat they must be some'hing different from the com¬ 
mon lecture tribe, or they cannot hope for sucoess. The 
cultured women who crowded to hear Mr. Lord’s brilliant 
and scholarly lectures will not be caught by their chaff. 


THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE 

T HE church has been slow to accept the eonetasions of 
science, because these conclusions were not in har¬ 
mony with revelation as understood by the ehurch. Almost 
every new truth anuounced by science has awakened fear 
and disquietude. Instead of being hailed with pleasure as a 
victory over error, It has, in too many cases, been resisted 
long after the evidence in Its favor has been made conclu¬ 
sive. “The motion of oar planet around the sun, w says 
Lyell, “the shape of the earth, the existence of the anti¬ 
podes, the vast antiquity of the globe, the distinct osm 
blages of species of animals and plants by which it was suc¬ 
cessively inhabited, and lastly, the antiquity and barbarism 
of primeval man—all these generalisations, when first an¬ 
nounced, have been a source of anxiety and unhappiness." 

The future of acionoe, as indicated by facts steadily coming 
to light, give room to conclude that in the book of nature 
will be found records more than ever out of harmony with 
Geneais, ii taken in its literal sense. But no anxiety should 
tie felt on this account The Word and the Works of God 
must be in harmony. Genesis, If it be the Word of God—os 
we believe It to be—cannot, and does not when rightly* un¬ 
derstood, contradict the “ testimony of the rocks." 

Let the Church, then, take Science by the hand and give 
her a hearty welcome. Bhe comes also to tell of God and 
his wonderful works. She Is no enemy of religion; no hand¬ 
maid ot skepticism or infidelity. The Book she is trying to 
interpret is the record God has mods of His wisdom and 
goodness in the outer world of nature. The Biblo is another 
and higher record. It treats of man’s spiritual creation; 
not of a physical earth and material heavens. In its true 


signification it never contradicts science. Its divine power 
is on its spiritual side—in its holy inner meanings. And 
when the Church, abandoning its vain efforts to harmonise 
its literal sense with the facts of soienoe, gives herself to the 
higher work of spiritual interpretation, she will enter a new 
era of Christian life and progress. Bhe will be no longer 
afraid of science, but, giving her welcome as a servant of the 
living God, both will magnify His name together. 


DON'T LET YOUR LIFE BE A FAILURE 

fc/tKW sadder sentences fell from the lips than this: w My 
x life has been a failure." And the saddest part is, that 
the failure can rarely if ever be retrieved, because the con¬ 
viction, to roost people, comes too late.—Comes in the fee¬ 
bleness of old age, when the brain is weak, and habit strong; 
comes after strength for true work and self-discipline is 
gone. Bays Rev. W. H. Murry: 

M 8eciety is frill of failures that need never have been 
made; frill of men who have never succeeded; frill of 
women who in tho first half of their days did nothing bat 
eat and sleep and simper, and in the last half have dons 
nothing but perpetuate their follies and weaknesses. The 
world is frill, I say, of auch people; frill of men, in every 
trade and profession, who do not amount to anything; and I 
do not speak irreverently, and I trust not without due charity 
without making due allowance for the inevitable in life, when 

say that God and thoughtful men are weary of their pre¬ 
sence. Every boy onght to improve on his fether; every girl 
grow into a nobler, gentler, more self-denying womanhood 
than the mother. No reproduction of former types will givs 
the world the perfect type. I know not where the Milennium 
is, as measured by distance of time; but I do kuow, and so do 
you. that it is a great way off os measured by human growth 
opd expansion. We have no sach men and women yet, no 
age has ever hAd any, as shall stand on the earth in that ags 
of peace that will not come until men are worthy of it." 

Young men!—young women! Don’t let your lives be fail¬ 
ures. Make the best of what God has given you. Let your 
gratitude to Him for life and its noble endowments, be ex- • 
pected in a frill derotlon of will, and thought, and strength, 
to whatever work He brings in His wise providence to yonr 
hands. And remember, that it is only good and uaefril work 
that He provides. Shun evil work—work that harms your 
neighbor in any way, as you would shun the deadliest thing. 
No true success ever comes from evil work. It may bring a 
harvest of golden apples, and purple grapes; but the apples 
will be like those of Sodom, full of bitter ashes, and the 
grapes sour. 


“CAST ADRIFT." 


T HIS is the title of a new book by the author of "Tnxi 
Years nr a Max-Trap," now in the press of J. M. Stod- 
dort A Co., of this city, and to be issued at an early day. 
“Cast Adrift.’’ like the “Man-Trap," is another sorrowful 
revelation; a lemon and a warning for the people. Dealing 
with intemperance only as an Incident of his theme, tbe 
author, in hts romance of real life, draws aside the veil that 
hides the victims of this and other terrible vices, after they 
have fallen to the lower deeps of degradation, where the 
vilest and most abandoned of society herd together iu our 
city slums more like beasts than men and women, and tells 
the story of sorrow, suffering, crime and human debasement 
as it really is in Christian America, with all the earnestness 
and power that in him lies; yet, with a guardedness of de¬ 
tail and description that must leave the book without otyeo- 
tion, even from the most scrupulous. 

It will be the same in sise and price as M Three Years in a 
Man-Trap," and be sold only by agents. 


Homrstsads are sacrificed every day, says the Chicago TW- 
fctM to hard drink, but probably for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the liquor traffic It ftirnishes a homestead to the 
family of one of its victims. The unique justice has been 
obtained by a woman of Iowa, who has recovered a home¬ 
stead worth $1X00 from the dealer who sold her husband the 
nun that soused his death. 
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THE SLEEPING BABE. 


BT MBS. K. B. BUFFET. 


S LBBP on, my baby, sleep; 

Thy mother's shadow o'er thy head shall horse, 
A Boring mother-watch to silent keep, 

Tin thy sweet sleep is orer. 

VOL. XU.— 21. 


How beantifnl art thou! 

The blue-reined Hds are on the blue eyes pressing, 
While a soft rosy flush tints eheek sod brow, 

Under the son's caressing. 
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Thy ripe lips stand apart* 

And the light measured breath upheaves thy bosom. 
How beautiful! how beautiful thou art! 

My babe! my bud! my blossom! 

Thy mother bends above, 

Waiting with mother-longing for thy waking j 
Waiting to see a look of answering love 
From opening eyelids breaking. 

Teaming to clasp thy hand, 

To feel the tender touch of baby fingers. 

Only a mother’s heart can understand 
How this touch thrills and lingers. 

Longing to gather thee 

Close to her breast, and feel thy smooth cheek pressing 
Against her own, while small arms wander free 
With cruel, sweet caressing. 

But not such peace as this is, 

Even to feel warm lips upon my breast, 

Can I disturb—nor for reward of kisses j— 

So sleep and take thy rest. 

Then sleep, sweet baby, sleep; 

Thy mother's shadow o’er thy head shall hover, 

And mother-eyes shall loving vigils keep 
Till thy sweet sleep is over. 


THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 

BY £. CHABDON. 

almost seems as though there might be found a 
justification of the Darwinian theory of the de¬ 
scent of man, when one turns his attention to 
the savage races of mankind. Or, if we hesitate to 
believe that man has actually descended from apes, 
it yet seems as though there were regular gradations 
from the brute to the human family with scarcely a 
lacking step. 

The Digger Indians of California are described as 
being exceedingly low in the scale of humanity; but 
the stories of travellers in Africa lead us to believe 
that some tribes of negroes are still lower. Yet, 
lowest of all, we must regard the people who live at 
the southern extremity of the American continent— 
the Fuegian Indians. The Indian of the North and 
the negro build themselves huts—rude enough, of 
course, but still dwelling-places after a fashion. 
They even practice agriculture in a rude way. The 
inhabitant of Terra del Fuego builds his house by 
sticking a few branches in the ground in the form of 
a semicircle, and then drawing their tops together 
into a sort of hood. It is not high enough to stand 
up in, nor large enough for any purpose save to squat 
or lie in. The fire is built before the open point of 
this hut. These huts are all the same. Generation 
after generation the dwelling-places of these savages 
—if they can be called dwelling-places—have been 
built like this, without improvement or variation, as 
regularly as the bird builds her nest. They are not 
so good as some habitations built by beasts and birds. 
For instance, there is a monkey in Africa which 


builds itself in a tree, a house with a floor and a 
roof, infinitely superior to the Fuegian hut. 

The little clothing which the Fuegian wean con¬ 
sists of a few scanty skins depending from the shoul¬ 
der. Idea of agriculture he seems to have none; 
but depends upon mussels and other shell-fish to keep 
him from starvation. 

Yet the climate does not justify these fragile and 
unprotecting huts, or this scanty clothing. Accord¬ 
ing to Darwin’s own idea, the necessities of their be¬ 
ing, ought to have developed their inventive facul¬ 
ties sufficiently to find means to protect* themselves 
against the rigors of their climate. Terra del Fuego 
lies between 50° and 60° south latitude, and is a land 
of disagreeable and uncertain weather. The wind is 
keen and almost unremitting, and not at all tempered 
to those shorn lambs of humanity. 

They display one human trait, however—a 
love for tobacco. But even this can hardly be set 
down as an evidence of superiority over the brute 
creation, for we all know that horses relish tobacco, 
and 1 have just read that a monkey in the Zoological 
Gardens at London has learned to smoke, and seems 
to enjoy the practice. 

Mrs. Agassis, who has recently made a voyage 
through the Straits of Magellan, gives, in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly , the following description of 
a visit their party had from a company of Feugian 
Indians: 

“ Toward the middle of the day we all strayed in, 
one by one, from our wanderings, and assembled 
around or within the tent for lunch. All luxuries 
and superfluities had long dropped off from oar 
larder—mussels roasted on the shell, salt pork 
broiled on a stick and hard-tack formed our frugal 
meal; but, such as it was, we were called upon to 
share it with a numerous company. A boat rounded 
the point of the beach, and as it approached we saw 
that it was full of Indians—men, women and children. 
The men landed (they were five or six in number) 
and came toward us. I had wished to have a near 
view of the Fuegians, but, I confess, that when mj 
desire was gratified, my first feeling ,was one of utter 
repulsion and disgust. I have seen many Indiana, 
both in North and South America, the wild Sioux of 
the West, and various tribes of the Amazons, bat 1 
had never seen any so coarse and repulsive as these; 
they had not even the physical strength and m&nli - 
ness of the savage to atone for brutality of expression. 
Almost naked (for the short, loose skins tied aroand 
the neck, and hanging from the shoulders, coaid 
hardly be called clothing), with swollen bodies, thin 
limbs, and stooping forms, with a childish yet cun¬ 
ning leer on their faces, they crouched over our fixw, 
spreading their hands toward its genial warmth, and 
all shouting at once, ‘Tabac, tabacl’ and ‘GaUetaf 
—biscuit. We had no tobacco with us, but we gave 
them the remains of our hard-bread and pork, which 
they seemed glad to have. Then the one who ap¬ 
peared, from the deference paid him by the rest, to 
be chief, sat down on a stone and sang in a singular 
kind of monotone. The words were evidently od~ 
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drmed to us, and seemed, from the gestures and 
expression, to be an improvisation concerning the 
straogen. There was something carious * in the 
character of this Fuegian song. It was rather red 
taticn than singing, but was certainly divided inlo 
something like strophes or Btanzas; for, although 
there was no distinct air or melody, the strains was 
brought to a close at regular short intervals, and 
ended always exactly in the same way and on the 
same notes with a rising inflection of the voice. 
When he finished, we were silent with a sort of sur¬ 
prise and expectancy; his blank, disappointed ex¬ 
plosion reminded us to applaud, and then he 
laughed with pleasure, imitating the clapping in an 
awkward way, and began to sing again. I do not 
know how long this scene might have lasted, for the 


are water defiles between sunken chains of moun¬ 
tains. Along the shore the mountain-sides are 
wooded, and abound with beautiful and luxurious 
vegetation. Here the ftiohsia grows in the native 
soil, and is seen as thick and as abundant as the 
laurel in our Atlantic States. Other exquisite 
flowfrs are also found. Higher up are dense and 
sombre forests, and above these are the regions of 
perpetual snow and ice. 

Bay®, inlets and small sheltered harbors break the 
coast-lines, and afford vessels protection from the 
storms which continually sweep through these water- 
filled mountain passes. If a ship is met or overtaken 
by one of those sudden and violent storms which are 
characteristic of the region, she has but to steer for 
one of these harbors, and remain in comparative 



man seemed to have no thought of stopping, and the 
iowof words was uninterrupted, but theHassler came 
in sight, her recall gun was fired, and we hastened 
down to the beach-landing. 91 

Mrs. Agassiz gave the women “ some showy beads 
and bright calico f “ though,” she adds, u I should 
doubt their knowing what to do with the latter.” 

Turning from the people to the scenery of the 
Straits of Magellan, we find much to interest us. For 
die eastern half of the straits the shore is open and 
low, and the straits wide and easily navigable. But 
about midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
the sosnery changes and becomes bold and abrupt in 
character. Mountains rise sharply from the water, 
nod pr es ent their deft summits againBt the sky. The 
■tout is subdivided into many narrow paum, which 


quiet and safety, while her crew can watch the 
dreadful war of the elements but a few yards away. 
Sometimes a sailing vessel thus finding shelter will 
remain weather-bound for weeks, or even months; 
for, as fast as it will venture out, seeking to reach the 
next harbor, it will be driven back by sudden squalls. 
The '* Williwaws ” constitute another peculiarity of 
these straits. The air may be perfectly quiet with¬ 
out premonition of a storm, and a vessel may be at 
anchor in the bay, or proceeding peacefully on her 
way. All in a moment she will be seized with a 
sudden gust of wind and shaken from masthead to 
keel with almost inconceivable violenoe. Then all 
is quiet again, and the air as calm as though no 
“ Williw&w ” had agitated it. 

The outlines of the mountains about Magellan 
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Strata, and the geological signs of tbe country indi¬ 
cate glacial action. Mr. Agassis has decided that 
the phenomena betray a general movement of ice, at 
some remotejjeriod, from the south northward. The 
glacial movement is still going on down the moun¬ 
tain sides. 

The Straits of Magellan are difficult for the igari- 
ner to thread unless he is well acquainted with all 
their characteristics. The passages are so numerous, 
some of them so tortuous and narrow, the mountains 
are so abrupt, and they tower up out of the water in 
such unexpected places, that a vessel might easily 
get lost. Then it is a region of mist, which some¬ 
times maybe obscures all but the nearest objects, 
altering the whole apparent face of the land¬ 
scape ; or, still worse, settles down close to the water, 
and the bewildered pilot might, under its cover, run 
his vessel upon the rocky shore, while, so deep is the 
water in many places, the line at the vessel's stem 
would fail to find soundings. 


A VISIT TO FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

ERE you ever at Friends' Meeting? No? 
Yes? Well, it doesn’t matter. In either 
case you will enjoy the following account 
given by somebody, we don't know who, of a visit, 
one pleasant Sunday, to Friends’ Meeting in Balti¬ 
more. It is as good as a story. 

44 Thee has never been to Friends’ Meeting ? Then 
thee must go over to Baltimore and go with me next 
First Day. Perhaps Friend Mary Ames will speak, 
and then thee will have a treat." 

So said Friend Anne Bascome, as she took off her 
plain bonnet, and smoothed her plain handkerchief, 
and composed her plain but sweet countenance. 

"But, my dear friend," said I, "I should be 
obliged to go in the world's costume ruffles, paniers 
and all. Shall I be allowed to enter tbe sanctuary 
in that profane style, or must I don some Quaker 
bonnet and gown of most immaculate gray ?’’ 

*' Don’t thee say Quaker, my friend," said Anne 
Bascome, settling here elf in the depths of a luxu¬ 
riant velvet easy-chair—and I notice Friends are 
partial to soft cushions— 44 it is a term of reproach 
among my people. Thee need have no fear if thee 
goes with me. And besides, many degenerate sons 
and daughters of Friends have adopted worldly 
fashions, though they still hold to their birthright." 

" Then it is settled; I’ll go with thee, Friend Anne, 
to Baltimore Friends’ meeting, and I hope it will do 
me good." 

“ It is to be hoped it may do thee no harm," said 
Friend Anne, quietly. 

Who does not like a Friend ? Dear, sweet, gray 
birds, with their fruitless, unruffled plumage, dealing 
so gently with the young, bearing their testimony 
among the world-hardened and unbelieving. 

Saturday night saw me in Baltimore; 8unday 
morning, or First Day, saw me on my way to the 
meeting-house in Lombard Street, dressed in a be¬ 
coming drab walking suit made by the most fashion¬ 


able dressmaker in Washington, and plain, in spite 
of its elaborate trimming in satin, ruffles and folds. 

" Thee does not look very unlike a Friend thy¬ 
self" said Anne Bascome, just before I put my bon¬ 
net on. That, with its bunch of daisies and bright 
ribbons, dispelled the illusion. 

Friends' meeting-house in Lombard Street, sets 
back from the curb some twenty feet or more. A 
high, primitive fence, from which three gates open, 
is the first intimation of the place. We were early, 
so we sent the carriage home and stood in the shade 
of some grand old trees, for awhile. 

An evil genius soon presented itself in the shape 
of a fluttering, beribboned girl, a rainbow of color 
from head to heels. She seized me by the hand on 
the strength of a slight acquaintance at some water¬ 
ing-place, and shocked Friend Anne beyond mea¬ 
sure, by darting at my veil and kissing me in the 
street. 

“ What are you standing here for ?" she asked. 

"Iam going to Friends* Meeting." 

" Oh, the Quakers!" exclaimed Fly-arway, in her 
loudest tones. " I dote on Quakers, and I’m dying 
to go to Quaker meeting. Do take me in with you." 

41 1 am here by the courtesy of my friend Anne,” 
I said, very much ashamed; 44 and ”— 

44 Thy friend is very welcome," said Anne; and I 
knew that her speech was a mortification of the flesh, 
for anything more worldly, more gorgeous in its get 
up, from the three-storied feather fluttering hat, to 
the great rosettes on her small feet, I am bound to 
say the good Friend never saw, inside or outside of a 
meeting house. 

44 Thanks 1 how kind you are!’’ said the Butterfly, 
and then went on to entertain me with a description 
of the last ball she bad attended, for which I could 
have boxed her ears with a right good will, for she 
varied it with queries of 44 Had I seen Tom, lately; 
or Harry, or the old colonel, and when I was going 

to be Mrs.-? and wouldn’t I invite her to the 

wedding?" 

Now I am only seventeen, and have had but few 
serious thoughts of marriage in all my busy life. 
There’s a six-years’ bridge, at present, between me 
and that important state, and 1 must confess I 
winced under Miss Anne’s astonished stare; while, 
it being Sunday, and tbe creature utterly unimpres- 
sible, and standing in the peaceful shadow of 
Friends’ meeting-house, I did not utter the sharp 
words that were fighting for an outlet under my. 
placid bodioe. 

“Mercy on us!" eried Butterfly, "the gates are 
opened." How 1 longed to ask her if she thought 
she oould behave herself. I doubted her capacity 
for silence. I knew ahe would twirl her parasol, 
play with her ring, dangle her watch-chain and 
make her boots creak, but trusting to a friendly 
Providence, I followed Anne up the aisle, where, to 
my distress, she took a seat under the ministers’ 
gallery and facing the whole audienoe. 

44 1 like this," whispered Butterfly, setting all her 
dangles to fluttering. Of course she did. To be 
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■Mo wn her end of life; to be admired her only 

frlm . 

It being some time before service, I felt at liberty 
to use my eyes, and did so when I could without 
being annoyed by Butterfly. 

What estrange, quiet, unehurchly place it seemed I 
A large, cheerful, but rather bare interior, divided 
down what we should call the middle aisle by a par- 
titioti which could be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
A gallery ran all around the bouse, but there was no 
| organ loft, no choir, no pulpit. Four plebeian-look- 
I ing blade stoves stood in different places, so that 
Friends’ meeting-house mast be abundantly comfort 
able in winter. 

Friend Anne explained that the women Friends 
■at on one side and the men Friends on the other; 
that on occasion of business sessions by either sex, 
the partition was pulled down to the tops of the 
pews, and they were effectually separated; that the 
■eats on a raised platform behind us were for Friend 
ministers, and she supposed there would be several 
present that morning. 

"Isn’t it comical?” queried Butterfly, already be¬ 
ginning to flutter her wings. 

M I don’t see anything tunny,” I replied, with an 
expression of countenance that I flatter myself 
! frightened her into silence, for she was quiet full 
thirty seconds afterward. 

By my side sat my comfortable friend; opposite a 
ntj slim, thin, delicate Quaker, rigid and pale, and 
on Butterfly’s left an ample, motherly dame. Pre- 
aently, more Friends began to drop in, sweet and 
cool, and all so fair and modest under their capacious 
oik bonnets! * I cannot tell how many Rachels, end 
KancjB, and Marys I was introduced to. One by 
one they entered, one by one came the world’s peo¬ 
ple, or modified Friends with pretty, gray walking- 
wife, and neat but not showy bonnets. One by one 
came in the men on the other side, and dropped into 
their seats, with their broad brims on, and there they 
■at under the shadow of their hats. 

It was all so strange, as gradually meeting filled 
I up! Several little folks sat round in pretty white 
fanes and one fold of ribbon over their plain straw 
hats, and they were quite as demure as their elders. 

The bells stopp'd:tolling without; the summer 
sunbeams flickered through branches and were sifted 
on the floor and Over the congregation; the sweet 
west wind came ifi and toyed gently with spotless 
kerchieft and pretty ribbons. 

One fcoe, pore and beautiful as a rosebud, under 
quillings of blue ribbon and white lace, quite fasci¬ 
nated me. Evidently she used the plain language, 
sod I afterward learned that she was the daughter 
of Friend Mary Ames, one of the lights of that order. 

Gradually the silence grew oppressive. Twenty 
minutes passed, twenty-five, thirty, and as yet the 
Spirit had not given token. The myriad faces 
Wended into one, queerly, under a monstrous Quaker 
bonnet A little child dropped a fan; it made me 
jomp. Somebody sneezed. I never heard anything 
quite so terrific as that sneese. I was getting light¬ 


headed. Astonished at Butterfly’s silence, I looked 
at her; she was asleep; her three stories of hat 
toppled alarmingly. It was a relief to pinch her. 

Five minutes more; that silence must be broken. 
The more I tried to think good thoughts, the more 
I couldn’t. Grotesque images alarmed me. I saw 
all the comical illustrations I had looked at for 
months, and almost determined never to look at an¬ 
other. First I studied noses—it was very wicked of 
me—and then I wondered what everybody could be 
thinking of. Could they banish all worldly thoughts? 
I wished I could. The silenoe seemed like an ava¬ 
lanche about to smother me, when lo, a soft voice 
fell on my ear: 

“ Perfect love casteth out fear;” and the spell was 
broken. 

8weet Mary Ames, with thy saintly thoughts, dis¬ 
pelling silence and sadness, how refreshing were thy 
words 1 After that three Friends spoke, two brothers 
and one sister; then suddenly there was a rushing 
sound. The whole congregation roused itself and 
got up, and “Quaker meeting” was over. 

“Did you ever see anything so stupid?” asked 
Butterfly, as we gained the street. “I lost some 
splendid singing; don’t want anything to do with 
Quaker meeting again. Come and see me—good¬ 
bye.” 

I hope I shall never meet her again. As to the 
Friends, though their worship is peculiar, God bless 
them. 


ICELAND. 

BY ELLEN BERTHS. BRADLEY. 

HE traveller, approaching Iceland, is struck by 
the brilliancy of the light, the keen, bracing 
air, the steep, nigged coast, and, above all, by 
the magnifioeot bay of Faxa Fiord, in which his 
ship casts anchor. The entrance is fifty miles in 
width, guarded on the one band by a ridge of pumice, 
on the other by a snow-clad peak five thousand feet 
in height, while around the intervening semicircle 
stand an hundred noble mountains. Between their 
base and the waters of the bay lies a dirty, greenish 
slope, dotted with houses of a mouldy green, looking 
as if recently fished up from the* bottom of the sea. 
They are liule more than wooden sheds, one-story 
high; but here and there is a gable-end of more pre¬ 
tension, marking the residence of some important 
person, while at each extremity of the little town is 
a group of turf huts, the homes of the poorest class. 
All around is a desolate stretch of lava. This is 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, and the first set¬ 
tlement made upon the island. But, whatever the 
place may lack in external attractions, the people 
soon make up by the warmth of their welcome 
Visitors are rare, and like most Icelanders, they are 
hospitable almost to a fault. 

They are staunch Protestants, of the Lutheran 
persuasion, and live together in a beautiful patri¬ 
archal simplicity. They have neither prison, gal¬ 
lows, soldiers, nor police—for crime, theft, drunken¬ 
ness and cruelty are unknown. . 
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Iceland is not without its share of the romanoe 
which accompanies the discovery and settlement of 
every new country. 

A thousand years ago, so runs the tale, a band of 
hardy Norsemen set sail in search of anew land to¬ 
ward the setting sun. They had no compass to, 
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round, as if uncertain what course to take, hut ended 
by flying home, thus showing that they were about 
midway between the shores. The third, on being 
released a few days later, started immediately for¬ 
ward, and following the course which she bad taken, 
they triumphantly made the southeasterly point of 
the island. But they 
were only adventurers 
on a voyage of disco¬ 
very. Another century 
passed before colonists 
came to build their 
houses upon the icy 
shore. 

Harold Haarfager, a 
Scandinavian king, of 
the time of the English 
Alfred, having con¬ 
quered and dethroned 
the kings of the neigh¬ 
boring tribes, meddled 
withfthe rights of the 
landholders in so offen¬ 
sive a manner, that a 
company of them 
freighted a galley with 
\ their families 4tnd 

* household goods, de- 

• termined to seek new 
1 homes in the land 
> which, rumor said, lay 
■ somewhere to the north- 
j west. 

J When they came in 
3 sight of the island, the 
leader threw overboard 
the sicred pillars of his 
old home, that the gods 
might decide upon the 
site of his new. The 
waves carried them no 
one knew whither, and 
after three years' search 
they were found in m 
sheltered bay, on the 
western tide of the 
island. Here the little 
company settled, found¬ 
ed the town of Reylga 
vik, and organised 
themselves into a re¬ 
public, which for three 
hundred years main¬ 
tained its independ- 


direct them, nor did they know where the de¬ 
sired land lay. But they carried three consecrated 
ravens, trusting to the sagacity of these birds to guide 
them to a haven. Nor were they disappointed. 
When the first one was let loose, it started directly 
homeward, and they knew that in that direction still 
lay the nearest land. The second circled round and 


Having ridden for thirty miles along the bridle¬ 
path from Reykjavik—roads are unknown in Ice¬ 
land—the traveller comes to an abrupt pause on the 
brink of a precipice a hundred feet high, which 
separates the barren plateau on which he stands from 
a lovely, sunlit plain, ten miles wide, and walled on 
the other side by a similar rampart, at the foot of 
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the mountains. This plain is the famous Thingwalla, 
or meeting place of the Thing, or Congress, the gov¬ 
erning body of the republic. 

This whole region is of volcanic origin, and by 
some unevenness in the cooling of the surface, or by 
a terrific internal convulsion, this plain—if plain it 
csn be called—was torn from the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, sunk to its present level, and rent and shivered 
by a thousand fissures. Near the centre is an irregu¬ 
lar, oval space, two hundred feet long and fifty broad, 
rarroooded by a chasm so wide and deep as to he 
utterly impassable, exoept at one end, where a narrow 
c sn s sw ay connects it with the mainland. This was 
the spot appointed by the Ioelandic constitution for 
the meeting of the Things; and while feudal despot¬ 
ism was the only form of government known in 
Europe, here sat a free parliament, discussing the 
affairs of the tiny nation, armed men guarding the 
entrance, that their deliberations might not be dis¬ 
turbed. To Jhis day three hummocks, at the upper 
sod of the little plateau, mark the spot where chiefs 
and judges sat in state. 

The time of the independence of the republic was 
one of remarkable literary and political vigor; and 
when, through the conspiracy of her chieftains, she 
was made a dependency of the Norwegian crown; her 
surrender of her liberties was couched in terms, the 
“haughtiness of which would have better suited an 
offer of allegiance from an equal power than a declar- 
thm of submission to a conqueror. 7 ' 

But, released from the obligations and necessity of 
self-government, the spirit of the people sank rapidly, 
and has never recovered its former level. At the 
union of the three Scandinavian monarchies, they 
passively allowed their allegiance to be transferred 
to the Danish crown, to which they have ever since 
remained subject. The adoption of the Lutheran re¬ 
ligion seemed for a time to rouse something of their 
old literary activity. A printing-press was intro¬ 
duced in 1530, and since that time many original 
works of merit have been produced, and Shakspeare, 
Hilton and Pope have been translated into the Ice¬ 
landic tongue. 

Iceland is more interesting physically than his¬ 
torically, for its geysers are a never-failing marvel, 
and its volcanoes are among the most celebrated in 
the world. The famous eruption of Mt. Heels, in 
1766, commenced by the appearance of a column of 
black sand slowly rising, and accompanied by sub¬ 
terranean thunders. Then a coronet of flame played 
around the crater, and masses of rock were thrown 
out. One stone six feet in circumference was flung 
twenty miles. For a circuit of a hundred and fifty 
miles the earth was oovered with sand four inches 
deep, and white paper could not be distinguished 
from black. Fishermen could not put to sea for the 
darkness and the people of the Orkney Islands were 
terrified by what they thought showers of black snow. 
The lava ran five miles, and a few days later a vast 
m dum of water broke through the pillar of cinders 
•nd rose to a height of several hundred feet. 

But, violent as this eruption was, it was far ex¬ 


ceeded by that of Skapta Jokul, in 1783. From this 
volcano a torrent of lava issued, which filled the 
basin of a great lake^ and then divided- into two 
streams, one fifty miles long and from twelve to fifteen 
wide in the broadest parts, the other forty miles 
miles long, and were confined between hills from five 
to six hundred feet deep. A thick cloud of cinders 
hung over the island for a year. According to the 
best estimates, nine thousand persons and two hun¬ 
dred thousand cattle perished during this eruption. 

The ground around the geysers is honeycombed 
with holes. Not a blade of grass grows upon the hot, 
inflamed surface of red clay. The Great Geyser has 
a smooth, ailicious basin seventy-two feet in diame¬ 
ter and four feet deep, with a hole in the bottom like 
a stationary wash-bowl. This is brimful of simmer¬ 
ing water, from which rises a high column of vapor. 
The geyser is often inactive, and the traveller may 
have to wait many days before seeing more than 
this. An eruption is announced by loud under¬ 
ground noises. The centre of the pool becomes 
violently agitated. A dome of water rises, bursts, 
and falls. Then a sheaf of shining, liquid columns, 
wreathed with vapor, springs into the air, by a suc¬ 
cession of bounds, flinging its silvery crests against 
the sky. How long it lasts, depends upon the vio¬ 
lence of the eruption. The water gradually loses its 
ascending force, falters, droops, and falls, and is imme¬ 
diately sacked back into the subterranean chamber 
whence it came. The emotion is over—the traveller 
mounts his shaggy pony, and wends his way back 
over the mountains to Reykjavik. 


CRUEL NURSERY LESSONS. 

E have sometimes wondered, says Mrs. Stowe, 
to see a helpless kitten or puppy given np to 
be tortured in a nursery, without even an attempt to 
explain to the children the pain they are inflicting, 
and the duties they owe to the helpless. Thus, what 
might form the most beautiful trait in the child's 
character is changed to a deformity. Instead of learn¬ 
ing from the kitten a generous consideration for 
weakness and helplessness, the little one receives in 
the nursery the lesson of brutal tyranny. 

No parent ought to allow a child the possession of 
any living creature with whose oomfort and welfare 
they do not charge themselves. Children are not 
naturally cruel; they are only ignorant and incon¬ 
siderate. They have no conception of the pain they 
often inflict, even by their loving caresses. A boy, 
too, has in him a sort of wild, uncultured love of 
domination and sense of power, which are no sins, 
but may be made the foundations of great virtues, if 
he be early taught that his strength and power of 
control are given him for the protection of weakness, 
and not for the oppression of it. A boy can use the 
same faculties in defending and helping poor animats 
that he can in oppressing them; and the pets of the 
nursery are valuable for teaching that very lesson. 

The more a man denies himself, the more he shall 
gbuun from God. 
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THE COMING SCHOOLMASTER. 

BY LOUISE Y. BOYD. 


T HE schoolmaster of the past, and by the past 
we mean those not good old times when oar 
grandparents were school boys and school girls, 
was almost without an exception a foreigner, often an 
Irishman. 

He was a stout believer in corporeal punishment 
and made up in the severity of his discipline what 
he lacked in the knowledge of human nature, or the 
science of governing. If learned and refined he was 
yet an overbearing tyrant, if illiterate and vulgar, 
which sometimes happened, he was a monster. In 
all cases we might say of him, in the language of 
Wordsworth, 

** Fall twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Petor was respected. n 

But the rod of his power is broken, and over his 
grave, moistened by but few tears, the shadow of 
forgetfulness is deepening year by year. 

The schoolmaster of to-day is not known by that 
appellation, but is called the professor. I have 
attended his examinations and exhibitions and have 
discovered him to be a fossil, or a ghost from the 
shadowy past, groping among the mists and 
shadows of darker ages, and eternally harping 
upon the greatness of Greece and the splendors of 
Rome. 

He confines himself to his text*books, and when 
he would edify or entertain his classes with more 
than his wonted sprightliness he delivers a lengthy 
dissertation on the imperishability of the sayings of 
the seven sages of Greece, those celebrated maxims 
justly deemed worthy of the places assigned them as 
mottoes in the Delphian Temple. 

Hear them, oh, you wide-awake, alive, American 
boys—listen while your heart beats quicker as though 
yon heard the ring of clarions and voioes of trumpets: 
“Know thyself,” (Solon); “Consider the end,” 
(Chilo); “Know thy opportunity,” (Pittacus); 
“Most men are bad,” (Bias); “Nothing is impos¬ 
sible to industry,” (Periander); “Avoid excess,” 
tCleobutus); “Suretyship is the precursor of ruin,” 
(Thales). Ah, boys, these have lost their original 
flavor. 

I admit that this wisdom of a past age is still 
wisdom, but have these old Greeks a pre-emptive 
right to all our reverence? Does the schoolmaster, 
that is the professor, of to-day, expect to lead the 
young American up the steeps of the highest useful¬ 
ness by the faint glimmer of the burned-out lamps 
of Greece, to the dying echoes of her heathen utter¬ 
ances? Vain expectation—useless expenditure of 
effort; the boys of to-day are marching ahead of the 
schoolmaster. 

But let us come now to the coming schoolmaster. 
Aye, gladly, for he will know that we have utterances 
from men of our own land worthy to be pondered 
over and acted upon till they pervade the whole 


structure of society. The coming schoolmaster has 
in his boyhood been thoroughly instructed in—that is 
to say received a smattering of—-the lore of ancient 
Greece, but he has asked himself, where was the 
Greek whose spirit ever caught the faintest gleam of 
the grand truth first uttered by Thomas Jefferson, 
“ All men are born equal!” He will know that in 
“ Give me liberty or give me death I” Patrick Henry 
even transcended the severe simplicity of the clanic 
ages. 

He will declare the saying of Benjamin Franklin, 
“ There never was a good war nor a bad peace,” is 
more than worthy of a place in the Delphian Temple, 
aye, worthy to be a motto in the temple of Chris¬ 
tianity. He will apostrophize thus: fiOh, shades of 
the immortal thinkers of Greece 1 the mind of your 
most godlike philosopher never soared to such a 
height as this reached by William H. Seward when 
he proclaimed, 1 There is a higher law than the Con¬ 
stitution.’ ” 

He will show how in the stern simplicity of his 
pure patriotism, Henry Clay could say: “I would 
rather be right than president.” He will tell how 
the rough, outspoken backwoodsman, David Crockett, 
gave us the true metal, though the coin was too 
hastily struck to be perfect in its finish, when he 
said: “ Be sure you’re rigj^t, then go ahead I” 

The emphaew and pluck of this phrase oould 
never have been uttered in any land but our own, 
being an outgrowth of the circumstances of the New 
World. 

Nor will he neglect the unforgotten sentence of 
poor, half-romantic, half-vagabond Sam Patch: 
“Some things can be done as well as others,” which 
homely phrase, teaching of the feasibility of all 
things, is the fitting watchword for the inventor and 
adventurer who but breathes his native air on this 
western continent. 

And the coming schoolmaster having given there 
seven wise sayings of American ssges for the instruc¬ 
tion and admiration of American youth, will proceed 
to give one more by way of good measure, and it 
will be this plain, but grand aphorism from the lips 
of the martyr, John Brown, “ It’s a mighty big thing 
for a man to do all he can ” 

Then will the coming boys begin to feel for what 
glorious destiny they are born, then will they sing 
“Yankee Doodle” with fresh joyousness, and with a 
sublime contempt of what nations less free, and ages 
more Btupid may think, or might have thought 
of it. 

And now, at the close of this paper, let me ray 
what I see 1 have not said, which is, that girh will, 
of course, be in the schools along with the boys—ah, 
yes, and now I think of it, let me tell you the coming 
schoolmaster won’t be a master at all, but a School- 
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THE CAPERCAILLIE. 

LTHOUGH once a common inhabitant of the 
highland districts of Great Britain, the Caper¬ 
caillie* has now been almost wholly extinct for 


names: Cock of the Woods, Mountain Cock, Aner- 
hahn and Capercailzie. 

It is now most frequently found in the north¬ 
ern parts of Europe, Norway and Sweden being 



some years, a straggling specimen being occasionally 
seen in Scotland, and shot u for the benefit of sci¬ 
ence.” This bird is also known by the following 


very favorite homes. From those countries it is 
largely imported into England by the game-deal¬ 
ers. 
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The Capercaillie is celebrated not only for its 
great size and excellency of its flesh, but for its 
singular habits just previous to and during the breed' 
ing season. Mr. Lloyd has given so excellent an 
account of these curious proceedings, that they must 
be told*in his own words: 

“At this period, and often when the ground is 
still deeply covered with snow, the cock stations 
himself on a pine and commences his love song, or 
play as it is termed in Sweden, to attract the hens 
about him. This is usually from the first dawn of 
day to sunrise, or from a little after sunset until it is 
quite dark. The time, however, more or less de¬ 
pends upon the mildness of the weather and the 
advanced state of the season. 

“ During his * play/ the neck of the Capercaillie 
is stretched out, his tail is raised and spread like a 
fan, his wings droop, his feathers are ruffled up, and, 
in short, he much resembles an angry turkey-cock. 
He begins his play with a call something resembling 
‘ PeUer 1 peUer! peUer!’ This sound he repeats at 
first at some little intervals; but as he proceeds, they 
increase in rapidity, until at last, and after perhaps 
the lapse of a minute or so, he makes a sort of gulp 
in his throat, and finishes with sucking in, as it were, 
his breath. 

“During the continuance of this latter process, 
which only lasts a few seconds, the head of the 
Capercaillie is thrown up, his eyes are partially 
closed, and his whole appearance would denote that 
he is worked up into an agony of passion. At this 
time his faculties are much absorbed, and it is not 
d ifficu lt to approach him. * * * The play of the 
Capercaillie is not loud, and should there be any 
wind stirring in the trees at the time, it cannot be 
heard at any considerable distance. Indeed, during 
the calmest and most favorable weather, it is not 
audible at more than two or three hundred paces. 

“On hearing the call of the cock, the hens, whose 
cry in some degree resembles the croak of the raven, 
or rather perhaps the sounds, 1 Qockl gockl gods/’ 
assemble from all parts of the surrounding forest 
The male bird now descends from the eminence on 
which he was perched to the ground, where he and 
his female friends join company. 

“The Capercaillie does not play indiscriminately 
over the forest, but he has certain stations (Tjader- 
lek, which perhaps may be rendered his playing- 
grounds). These, however, are often of some little 
extent Here, unless very much persecuted, the 
song of these birds may be heard in the spring for 
yean together. The Capercaillie does not, during 
his play, confine himself to any particular tree, for, 
on the contrary, it is seldom he is to be met with 
exactly on the same spot for two days in succession. 

“On these Ids, several Capercaillie may occa¬ 
sionally be heard playing at the same time. Mr. 
GriefiJ in his quaint way, observes, * It then goes 
gloriously.’ So long, however, as the old male birds 
are alive, they will not, it is said, permit the young 
ones, or those of the preceding season, to play. 
Should the old birds, however, be killed, the young 


ones in the course of a day or two, usually open their 
pipes. Combats, as it may be supposed, not unfre¬ 
quently take place on these occasions; though I do 
not recollect having heard of more than two of foese 
birds being engaged at the same time. 

“ Though altogether contrary to law, it is now that 
the greatest slaughter is committed among the 
Capercaillie, for any lump of a fellow who is able to 
draw a trigger may, with a little instruction, manage 
to knock them down. As the plan, however, of 
shooting these noble birds during their play is some¬ 
times curious, I shall do my best to describe it. 

“ It firet being ascertained where the Ids is situated, 
the sportsman proceeds to the spot and listens in 
profound silence until he hears the call of the cock. 
So long, however, as the bird only repeats his com¬ 
mencing Bound, he must, if he be at all near to him, 
remain stationary; but the instant the Capercaillie 
comes to the wind-up, the gulp, etc., during which, 
as I have just now said, its faculties of both seeing 
and hearing are in a degree absorbed, then he may 
advance a little. This note, however, lasts so short 
time, that the sportsman is seldom able to take 
more than three or four steps before it ceases; for the 
instant that is the case, he must come to a halt, and 
if in an exposed situation remain fixed like a statue. 
This is absolutely necessary; for during his play, 
except during the gulp, eta, the Capercaillie is ex¬ 
ceedingly watchful, and easily takes the alarm. If 
all remain quiet, however, the bird usually goes on 
again immediately with his firet strain, and when he 
once more comes to the final note the sportsman ad¬ 
vances as before. 

“To become a proficient at this sport requires a 
good deal of practice. In the firet place, a person 
must know how to take advantage of the ground 
when advancing upon the Capercaillie; for if in foil 
daylight, this is hardly practicable in exposed situa¬ 
tions ; and in the next, that he may not move for¬ 
ward excepting upon the note which is so fatal to 
that bird. This is likely enough to happen if it be 
an old cock that has been previously exposed to 
shots, for he often runs on with, * PeUer! peUer! 
peUer!’ until one suppoees that he is just coming to 
the gulp, when he suddenly makes a stop. If, there¬ 
fore, a person were then incautiously to advance, he 
would, in all probability, instantly take to flight.” 

The nest of the Capercaillie is made upon the 
ground, and contains eight or ten eggs; when hatched, 
the young are fed upon insects, more especially ants 
and their pupae. The adult bird feeds mostly on 
vegetable substances, such as juniper, cranberry and 
bilberries, and the leaves and buds of several trees. 

The oolor of the adult male bird is chestnut-brown, 
covered with a number of black lines irregularly 
dispersed, the breast is black with a gloss of green, 
and the abdomen is simply black, as are the length¬ 
ened feathere of the throat and tail. The female is 
easily known by the bars of red and black which 
traverse the head and neck, and the reddish yellow 
barred with black of the under surface, in time, the 
Capercaillie is nearly equal to a turkey. 
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GOING WITH THE ANGELS. 

BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 

UT of two homes, standing side by side, two 
babies went to Heaven, leaving two mothers* 
hearts aching and desolate—but not desolate 
alike. To one, peace and resignation came with 
sorrow; to the other, a hopeless and rebellious un¬ 
rest. Light streamed into the soul of one through 
many opening windows; the other sat in ray less 
darkness. To one came visions of angels bearing in 
tender love a baby to Heaven; while the other 
looked down into a grave, and saw nothing but a 
lifeless effigy. 


Nurse crossed the room, and stood for a few 
moments looking down upon the child. Mr. 
Carlton came also, and leaned above his wife and 
babe. 

“ Going with the angels.” said the nurse, softly and 
reverently, as she dropped upon her knees. 

How still it was! A new atmosphere was begin¬ 
ning to fill the room—an atmosphere not perceptible 
to any outward sense, but touching and tranquilizing 
the soul. It had in it the fragrance of peace. Angels 
were present. They had come to receive this blos¬ 
som of earth, and take it to bloom in Heaven. 

God can come very neat 1 to those who love Him 




It was fust as a June sun was pressing his evening 
kirn upon the mountain tops that the angels came 
for one of these babies. There had been only a faint 
hope in the mother’s heart since morning; but love 
clings to hope, faint though it be, while ever the 
poises throb. And so Mrs. Carlton had not* quite 
given him up. But, as the shadows of closing day 
made their first impression on her senses, there came 
a change in the face of her darling that her heart 
told her was death. 

u Oh, nurse I” she exclaimed, lifting her eyes from 
the baby, which for more than an hour she had been 
holding cloee to her bosom. 


and trust in Him. He can make the pillow of suffer¬ 
ing as soft as down; and the shadow of death a veil 
of light. So He came near to those on whom He 
was, in. His infinite love, about laying a burden of 
sorrow, and they felt His divine presence, and leaned 
upon Him, sorrowful, but peaceful, knowing that it 
was well. And when they gave Him back the most 
precious of all gifts they had ever received at His 
hands, if tears wet their cheeks, and sobs rent their 
bosoms, they were yet able to say: u It is well. Our 
Father knows best. And as for baby, he has gone 
with the angels.” 

Booh comfort God gives to all who look to Him 
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and trust Him as one too wise to err and too loving 
to be unkind. 

Just as tender and comforting would His ministra¬ 
tion of sorrow have been in that other borne, from 
which His angels had borne upward another baby, if 
He could have found a way into the hearts of its 
afflicted ones. Just as tenderly did He love them, 
though they were wanderers from His fold; but they 
were afar off in the wilderness, and could not hear 


His voice, though He never ceased calling after 
them and trying to bring them back. 

How sad is that sorrow for the little ones which 
cannot lift itself above the grave; which veils Itself 
in sackcloth and ashes, refusing to be comforted; 
which will not look upward to the heights whither 
the Good Shepherd has borne the lambs, nor hear 
His voice calling them to ascend from the herbless 
valleys to the green pastures above. 


AUNT ESTHER ON CIDER-DRINKING. 

BY MAJASA. 


AVE a glass of cider, Aunt Esther? It’s just 
hard enough to be good.” 

“ No, thank you, Jonathan, I never drink 
cider no more.” 

“So, you’ve gone and joined the Good Templars, 
out West, have you?” 

“ I- never j’ined no secret society, not that Fve 
anything agin ’em. I feel like sayin’, ‘God bless 
every one as stands up for Temp’rance 1’ but I do go 
agin cider-drinkin’. I don’t b’l’ve its right.” 

“ Well, Aunt Esther,” replied the old gentleman, 
as, after taking a generous draught of the. beverage 
in question, he placed the brown pitcher on the 
mantelpiece, and sat down in the chimney-corner, 
opposite his guest; “ I’ve enjoyed your visit mightily 
—talking of old times has most made Polly and me 
young once more; and I thought you’d hardly 
changed a bit since you went away, forty years ago; 
but you’re ahead of us in this cider business. Is it 
some new-fangled notion you heard out West?” 

• “No new idee. The Scripture says ‘wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is ragin’.’ ” 

“ Yes, I know; but cider isn’t ‘strong drink.’ ” 

“ Are you right certain of that, Jonathan V 9 and 
the old lady’s eyes flashed as if she felt sure of having 
the strongest side of the argument. “ What is ‘strong 
drink ?’ ” 

“I suppose it’s anything that intoxicates—but 
cider is nothing but apple-juice.” 

“ Sweet cider, you mean ?” 

“ Yes, nothing but apple-juice, harmless as tbera 
pippins,” and he pointed to a basket of beautiful 
fruit on the table. 

“ And how long does it stay sweet V 9 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly—it depends on the 
weather—only a few days, I reckon.” 

“ Do folks generally drink it, and call it good,” 
she asked with the same light in her eyes, “ when 
it’s sweet?” 

“ I reckon not.” 

“You said that cider”—and the old lady laid 
down the long bine stocking she was knitting, and 
pointed to the pitcher on the mantelpiece—“you 
said that cider was yurt hard enough to be good. What 
makes it good, Jonathan ?” 

“ Well,” and the old gentleman hitched his chair 
uneasily ; “ well, i suppose ’tis ’cause it’s worked a 


spell. You know, when cider first comes from the 
mill it’s too flat.” 

“ Worked a spell,” and the blue ball rolled away 
unnoticed; “ you mean it’s good ’cause it’s got spirits 
in it do you ?” 

“Well, I reckon so.” A vigorous turning and 
punching ef the big back-log sent the sparks flying 
up the chimney, and interrupted the conversation at 
this point 

“ If it’B got spirits in it, won’t it intoxicate 7” con¬ 
tinued his eager questioner. 

“Now, Jonathan, don’t you remember the time 
when the cider froze before you put it in the 
cellar, and you made out to get a little in a tin 
cup and set it on the stove to warm; then, when 
you went to haul fodder, you was so drunk you 
rolled off of the load backwards, and the horses 
run home. I was awfully scared for fear you 
had a fit,” and Polly related the aflair with the air of 
a woman who has gained the upper hand of her liege 
lord for once, although the good woman was not at 
all averse to the contents of the pitcher herself, and 
like some others who have not seen the bitter end, 
thought getting a little upset with cider rather amus¬ 
ing than disgraceful. 

“ If cider makes folks drunk, it’s strong drink, 
isn't it?” triumphantly exclaimed Aunt Esther, as 
she saw the fortifications of his fortress falling to 
the ground under her well-directed artillery. 

“ Well, I reckon—well, I never—really—I never 
thought of it that way before. Here's your ball. 
Aunt Esther,” and the old gentleman covered his 
confusion by picking up the ball and handing it to 
her with the gallantry of youth. 

“ You know,” continued the old lady, placidly re¬ 
suming her knitting, now that her point was gained, 
“ when we first moved out West the country was new 
and wild, and neighbors awful scarce. After several 
years of failin’, there was some years of mighty big 
harvests. The wheat was powerfnl big. Why, 
Dolly, would you b’l’eve, ’twas as high as your head.” 

“ Law me, did you ever hear the like, Jonathan?” 

“ ’Twas new parary land,” explained the old lady. 
“ I was a-goin’ on to tell about harvestin’. Harvest 
hands come off of the railroad; they was so scarce, 
and the harvests so big, they had things their own 

way. Folks’ll put up with loti rather than lose the 
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crop. John—he’s an easy man, you know—was 
willin' to stand ’most anything as was reasonable, 
aod some that wasn’t reasonable; but one thing, he 
declared up and down, he wouldn’t do, not if we lost 
every grain of wheat, and had to leave the farm. He 
wouldn’t lurnish liquor for the hands in the harvest* 
field. The neighbors all said he’d lose his crop, for 
men wouldn’t work without whisky. You know 
John’s brother, poor Sam,” and the voice grew low and 
tender, “ drank so hard, and at last shot himself— 
’twas awful, I can hardly bare to talk about it yet, 
and it was nigh on to thirty years ago—his grave is 
on a hill right in sight of our house.” The knitting- 
needles went on vigorously, as if their clicking could 
drown terrible memories. 

“ Did John get his wheat harvested ?” asked the 
old gentleman, after a few moment’s silence. 

“He called the men around him, told* them the 
dreadful story and what caused it, as he pointed to 
the gravestone on the hill. ’Twas the most aflectin’ 
Temp’rance lector’ 1 ever heard,” said Aunt Esther, 
lajing down her knitting, and wiping her eyes. 
“Then he promised the men good, strong coffee, 
meat, biscuits, pies and cakes should be sent out in 
the field in the middle of every forenoon and after- 
npon—but not a drop of whisky. If he couldn’t 
find men willin’ to work on them terms, his wheat 
might spoil P’ 

-True pluck. I told you, Polly, John was the 
very man to go West, get riih, and drive everything 
before him.” 

“Did the men work?” eagerly Inquired Polly 
anxious to hear the end of the matter. 1 

“ Not a single one refused,” replied Aunt Esther. 
"The neighbors were surprised. The next year 
tome of ’em tried John’s plan, and now whisky is 
hardly ever found in a harvest-field in our county.” 

“John was right. No wonder everything has pros¬ 
pered so with him,” sfid the old gentleman, approv- 

“ And he had the right kind of a wife to help 
him,” responded Polly, gasing admiringly at her 
viator. 

Aunt Esther smiled and blushed like a girl of six¬ 
teen. Success is sweet, and the respect of friends a 
recompense for many trials. Only those who have 
experienced the hardships of pioneer life know what 
mch success costs, and how hard it is sometimes to 
*and firm for the truth and right when all the sur¬ 
rounding influences are on the side of wrong; or, at 
least, favor compromise on the plea of necessity. 

But the story was not finished. Let us listen, as 
did the companions of Aunt Esther, to her remain¬ 
ing sketch: 

“As soon an John was able he bought trees for an 
orchard. I helped him set ’em out The first crop 
of apples we gathered in a bushel basket, put the 
baby on top, and carried ’em in so proud like. In a 
few yean we had wagon-loads, and the neighbors, 
loou Illinois raises mighty fine fruit, and lots of it. 
Then there began to be cider-mills all ’round, and 
folks drank cider instead of water. I didn’t think 


bnt what ’twas all right for quite a spell. An eld 
farmer from Indiany bought a farm next us, and 
moved there; he was stiddy, and a bard- work in’ man, 
an elder in the church; but his two oldest boy 4, about 
grown, was wild and rough; they kept gettin’ drunk 
and makin’ a fuss in the neighborhood. One day I 
was over there a-viaitin’. By and by we heard a 
noise and a big laugh out on the back stoop. A 
bar’l of cider had worked so that the stopper flew 
out and the cider spattered clear up to the eaves. 

<( ‘ Most hard enough to hold up an iron wedge,’ 
said one of the boys, as we went in to dinner. 

“* Never mind,’ said the old man ; * there’s another 
bar’l down-cellar, and purty soon we’ll have some 
more.’ 

“Well, I stayed mighty nigh all day, and they 
kept a-drinkin’ and a-drinkin’ on what was left of 
that hard cider—the old man, the old woman, all of 
’em, clean down to the two little boys, only three and 
five years old. The next day was Sunday; and them 
big boys was off on another spree. Folks was mighty 
sorry for their poor old father and mother; but I sot 
in church and kept a-thinkin’ and a-thinkin’ if them 
cider bar’Is at home hadn’t give ’em a start on the 
down’ard road. Somehow the sermons didn’t do me 
much good that day—though Uncle David said the 
preacher give us some powerful doctrine. 

u The next week one of the neighbor’s little hoys 
got druhk on cider, and fell out of a hay-mow and 
was most killed. That saved me—a little boy, only 
seven years old, drunk most all day. 11 he liked 
spirits when he was little like that, wouldn’t the ap¬ 
petite grow on him till he grew up, and got to be a 
drunkard and had the delerious tremens like poor 
Sam. That night I kept wakin’ up and seein’ Sam 
in his coffin, only sometimes ’twould be my Johnny, 
and sometimes Freddie. The next mornin’, first 
thing after breakfast, when the men was gone off to 
work in the field, I went out and tipped over the 
bar’l of cider that was standin’ under a big tree in 
the yard. After while I went out to the barn to get 
some corn-cobs, and forgot to fasten the gate good, 
and the hogs got in the yard and rooted up the grass 
all ’round where the cider was spilt, and made an 
awful muss. But I was busy thinkin’, and never no¬ 
ticed ’em at all. 

“ When John came to dinner, he turned out the 
hogs, and says he: 1 Esther, I’m dreadful sorry the grass 
is spoiled so, and your nice beds of pinks. I set ’em 
out ftgen, and I guess they’ll grow. I’ll make some 
other kind of a fastenin’ for that gate.’ 

“ I didn’t say nothin’. I thought more of my hoys 
than my posies; hut Mike and Pat scolded like 
everything ’cause the cider was gone, and John pro¬ 
mised to get some more the next week. That was 
Saturday. Sunday I told John how the cider got 
spilt, and told him all I’d been thinkin’ o^ and asked 
him if he wanted to bring up his boys to be drunk¬ 
ards. He said he’d never thought of it that way be¬ 
fore, hut seemed to him I was right Then he said: 
*1 promised Mike and Pat I’d get ’em some more 
cider. What’ll I do about it?’ 
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“ Says I: * A bad promise is better broken than 
kept. Give ’em somethin’ else, or pay ’em a little 
more till their time’s out—it’s only next month—and 
don’t ever furnish older agen for your hands. Don’t 
you remember about the harvestin’ and the whisky 7* 
“ ‘ I never thought I was leadin’ ’em on to drink.’ 
And then he leaned out the window and looked at 
the gravestone on the hill, and says he: 1 Esther, 
I’ll never furnish cider to drink agen, and I’ll go 
against the drinkin’ of it as long as my name’s John 
Sinclair.’ ” 

“I didn’t think I was doin’ wrong, or bein’ a 


a stumblin’-block to the young members; but sup¬ 
pose we give up the cider, Polly,” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, who was deeply moved by Aunt 
Esther’s earnest words. 

“Yes, Jonathan, we’ll make vinegar of what’s 
left,” replied Polly, rubbing her eyes and spectacles 
in a suspicious manner. 

“And you know, Polly, some of them college chaps 
got some cider here the other night. I heard to-day 
they had a spree, and carried on so, they’ve had ’em 
up before the faculty. The boys will never get any 
more cider at Deacon Sargent’s.” 


A DAY LOST. 


BY I- 

I WAS sewing away one morning, for dear life, as 
the saying is, intending to make a good day of 
it, and put my work ahead, when Hetty, my little 
daughter, five years old, gave a pull at my elbow, and 
said: “Mamma.” 

“ Well, dear, what is wanted ?” I did not look 
aside from my work, into her sweet little face, nor 
speak in as loving tones as usual, for the interruption 
was not wholly agreeable. 

“ Can’t I have my wax doll, mamma ?” 

Now this wax doll was a treasured present from 
grandmother, highly prized and carefully treated by 
Hetty; and after being tenderly nursed by her, 
dressed and undressed, on rare occasions, laid away 
under lock and key in one of my bureau drawers. 

“ Not to day,” was my answer. 

“Why not to-day, mamma?” 

Sure enough, why not to-day ? That was just the 
question. Was it because Hetty might injure the 
doll ? No, that was not the reason; for she was a 
careful little girl. The true reason was, I did not 
wish to leave my work and lose five minutes time in 
going up-stairs to the bureau. Just this, and no 
more. But, what reply was made to Hetty ? A very 
unreasonable and unsatisfactory one; and such as no 
mother should ever make. 

“ Because you can’t have Dolly to-day.” 

Because—How many short-comings and sins of 
omission are covered by this convenient, vaguely 
meaning, little word. 

“ I won’t hurt her, mother, I’ll be oh! so careful. 
Do, mother, let me have Dolly.” 

“ Didn’t I say that you couldn’t have Dolly V 
I knit my brows and spoke with some severity. 
Having said no, I must be firm. Right or wrong, I 
must be consistent; that is, have my own will in the 
case. And as I was the stronger of the two, of 
course my will decided the question between us. 

Poor Hetty! She knew something of my hard 
decision of character, and retired from the contest 
As I turned my eyes from her face to my work, I 
carried in my mind the image of her grieving lips, 
and tear-filled eyes. Was I rebuked ? Yes. Did I 
repent ? Yes. And go for the doll at once ? No. 
1 was busy at my work and could not spare a minute. 


Sewing seams was of more consequence than sowing 
seeds of happiness in the heart of my child. And 
then, had I not said that Dolly was not to make her 
appearance to-day ? Was I to break my word ? . No. 

I must be a consistent mother, if I expected to govern 
my children aright. 

It was very still in the room for the next ten 
minutes. Only a sob or two broke the silence, at 
first, as Hetty choked down her disappointment. 
She had crept into the great arm-chair, and was 
sitting there idle and silent. After a while I turned 
partly around, and glanced toward her steathily. 
Her brow was contracted, her lips pursed out 
slightly, and over her whole face was a shade of un¬ 
happiness. 

“ Why don’t you get your china doll V f said I. 
rather coldly. 

“ I don’t want my china doll,” she answered. 

* Oh, very well, just as you please, my little lady,” 

I returned; and took no more notice of her for ten 
minutes longer—all the whil^ working away as in¬ 
tently as if our next meal depended on the result of 
my labor. I was sorry that I had not taken the 
time to get Hetty’s wax doll; but, as I had said wo, 

I concluded that it was best to let no remain in 
force. 

Presently she slipped down from the arm-chair, 
and went quietly from the room. I paused in my 
work, and listened to the light patter of her feet as 
she went up-stairs. 

A faint sigh, born of a passing regret, came up 
from my heart. “ It would have been better if I had 
given her the doll,” said I, to myself. “But it is too 
late now.” 

So I bent to my sewing again, and made the little 
needle fly with increased velocity. 

“ I wonder where that child is, and what ahe is 
doing?” 

Nearly half an hour had passed since Hetty left 
the room. I paused in my work as I asked myself 
this question, and listened. But I could hear no 
sound of her. I would have laid down my sewing 
and gone in search of her, only—what ? I felt as if 
I could not spare the time! 

“Hetty!” 
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There was no reply. 

“ Hetty l Where are you ?” 

My voice was raised to a louder key; but do 
response came. So I bent to my work onoe more. 

But this uncertainty as to where the child had 
gone, and what she was doing, could not very long 
be borne. The time came when I dropped every¬ 
thing, and started, in some concern of mind, from 
the room. I looked into my own chamber, but she 
was not there. I called, but got no answer. Thai I 
ran up to the third story, and pushed the door of one 
of the rooms open hastily. In the middle of the 
bed sat my little truant, busily at work, with a pair 
of scissors, on an elegant lace cape which had cost 
me fifteen dollars. 

With a quick exclamation and an excited manner, 

I sprang toward the little destructive, who, fright¬ 
ened at my tone and appearanoe, suddenly threw up 
her hands, and I saw the sharp points of the scissors 
die held enter her cheek just below the eye. A 
•cream followed, as the blood ran over her face. 
What a sickening sense of pain and fear fell sod 
denly upon my heart. For some moments I was 
half paralysed with terror and bewilderment. Then 
catching up my little darling, I made an effort to 
compose myself, and responded to the sober call of 
duty. 1 carried her down-stairs, and though almost 
fainting at the sight of her blood, held back my agi¬ 
tation with a strong hand, and proceeded to wash the 
red stains from her face, and find out the extent of 
her injury. 

The wound, happily, was not of a serious nature; 
but the imminent danger of losing her eye that she 
had escaped, made me shudder whenever the thought 
* passed through my mind, and so affected me that 1 
grew weak and nervous, and on attempting, after 
soothing her to sleepy to resume my work, found that 
nay strength was gone. 

And so, in my over eagerness to “ make a good day 
of it,” I had compassed the loss of a day. 

After trying, with an unsteady hand, to make my 
needle do its work, I threw down my sewing in de¬ 
spair, and went over to the chamber where I had 
laid Hetty to sleep. The dark red scar, just on the 
orbital verge, rebuked me as strongly as if it had 
been a living voice. Dear child 1 How could 
bare so forgotten the needs of her opening mind? 
How could I have so failed to realise that, while I 
was absorbed in my own employments, she must 
have something to do? 

For several minutes I stood bending over her* 
Then going to the drawer in which her wax doll was 
laid, 1 unlocked it, ana taking out the beautiful 
pUwd it on the pillow beside her.. How 
•wset the two faces looked; the living and the in¬ 
animate. X gaxed at them until my eyes were 
blinded by tears; and then went back to the sitting* 
room, where I made anothec effort to resume my 
work. My hgnd had grown a little steadier, but the 
heart was gone. For a very short time I endeavored 
to Sons myself to keep on,with my appointed task 
but, mind and body both dissented so strongly that 


the garments I had hoped to complete were finally 
laid aside, not to be touched again until to-morrow. 

As I was doing this, a sigh for my lost day parsed 
sadly from my lips. At this moment I heard Hetty’s 
feet and voice; she had awakened, and finding Dolly 
by her side, had forgotten all the past, and was a* 
happy as a child could be. 

“Dear, dear, sweet Dolly!” she was singing as 
blithely as if grief had never laid a finger upon her 
heart. 

“ Oh, mammaP’ she exclaimed, as she entered the 
sitting-room, “you are so good to give me Dolly to 
play witV’ *ad she came dancing to me, with her 
dewy lips put up to mine for a kiss. 

There was no rebuke on those precious lips,—Oh, 
no. That kiss was love's own best expression; and 
yet it stung me with remorse. 

Hetty’s trial was over, her grief forgotten. But, 
on my bosom was laid the burden of regret, and I 
could not throw it off. Her state of disturbance had 
passed like the morning cloud and the early dew; 
but mine kept pulsing on and shadowing the hours 
that might have passed in cheerful work. 

I oounted that day lost, except for the lesson it 
taught me; for, when I laid my aching head upon 
its pillow at night, 1 could not look back upon any 
useful thing accomplished. There had been fruitless 
efforts to do many things; but my restless state kept 
me flitting and changing, and my half-formed pur¬ 
poses wrought out no sure results. 


HAT-BANDS. 

H ATS were originally made of some soft material, 
probably of cloth or leather, and in order to 
make them fit the head, a cord was fastened round 
them, so as to form a sort of contraction. This is 
illustrated on p. 524 of “ Fairholt’s Costume in Eng¬ 
land,” in the figure of the head of an Anglo-Saxon 
woman, wearing a hood bound on with a head-band; 
and on p. 530 are figures of several hats worn during 
the fourteenth century, which were bound to the 
head by rolls of cloth; and all the early hats seem 
provided with some sort of band. We may trace 
the remnants of this cord or band in the present hat¬ 
band. A similar survival may be observed in the 
strings of the Scotch cap, and even in the, mitre of 
the bishop. 

It is probable that the hat-band would long ago 
have disappeared had it not been made use of for 
the purpose of hiding the seam joining the crown to 
the brim. If this explanation of the retention of 
the hat-band is the true one, we have here a part 
originally of use for one purpose applied to a new 
one, and so changing its function. 

The duties of the hat-band have been taken in 
modern hats by two running strings fastened to the 
lining, and these again have in their tarn become 
obsolete, for they are now generally represented by 
a sma ll piece of string by means of which it is no 
longer- possible to make the hat fit the head more 
closely* 
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FOUL PLAT. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


FROM “CAST ADRIFT,” BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE YEAR8 IK A MAN-TRAP.” # 


(We give a chapter from T. 8. Arthur’s new book, 44 Cabt 
Adust," just published by J. M. Stoddart A Go., of this city.) 

F OR an hour Mrs. Bray waited the reappearance 
of Pinky Swett, but the girl did not come back. 
At the end of this time a package which had 
been left at the door was brought to her room. It 
came from Mrs. Dinneford, and contained two hun¬ 
dred dollars. A note that accompanied the package 
read as follows: 

“Forgive my little fault of temper. It is your 
interest 4o be my friend. The woman must not, on 
any account, be suffered to come near me.” 

Of course there was no signature. Mrs. Bray’s 
countenance was radiant as she fingered the money. 

“Good luck for me, but bad for the baby,” she 
said, in a low, pleased murmur, talking to herself. 
“ Poor baby! 1 must see better to its comfort. It 
deserves to be looked after. 1 wonder why Pinky 
doesn’t come?” 

Mrs. Bray listened, but no sound of feet from 
the stairs or entries, no opening or shutting of 
doors, broke the silence that reigned through the 
house. 

*• Pinky’s getting too low down—drinks too much; 
can't count on her any more.” Mrs. Bray went on 
talking to henelt “ No rest; no quiet; never satis¬ 


fied ; forever knocking round, and forever getting the 
worst of it. She was a real nice girl once, and I 
always liked her. But she doesn’t take any care of 
herself.” 

As Pinky went out, an hour before, she met a 
fresh-looking girl, not over seventeen, and evidently 
from the conntry. She was standing on the pave¬ 
ment, not far from the house in which Mrs. Bray 
lived, and bad a travelling bag in her hand. Her 
perplexed face and uncertain manner attracted 
Pinky’s attention. 

“ Are you looking for anybody?” she asked. 

“I’m trying to find a Mrs. Bray,” the girl an¬ 
swered. “ I’m a stranger from the country.” 

“Oh, you are?” said Pinky, drawing her veil 
more tightly, so that her disfigured face could not 
be seen. 

“Yes; I’m from L-.” 

“ Indeed ? I used to know some people there.” 

“Then you’ve been in L- V 9 said the girl, with 

a pleased, trustful manner, as of one who bad met a 
friend at the right time. 

“ Yes, I’ve visited there.” 

“Indeed? Who did you know in L- V 

“ Are you acquainted with the Cartwrights?” 

“ I know of them. They are among our first peo¬ 
ple,” returned the girL 
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“I spent a week in their family a few years ago, 
and had a very pleasant time,” said Pinky. 

“Oh, I’m glad to know that,” remarked the girl. 
“Fm a stranger here; and if I can’t find Mrs. Bray 
I don’t see what I am to do. A lady from here who 
was staying at the hotel gave me a letter to Mrs. 
Bray I was living at the hotel, but I didn’t like it; 
it was too public. I told the lady that I wanted to, 
feipk, a trade or get into a store, and she said the 
dty was just the place for me, and that she would 
gtame a letter to a particular friend, who would, 
on ta recommendation, interest herself for me. 
Iff jopiewhere along here that she lived, I’m sore 
sad she took a letter from her pocket and examined 
the direction. 


The girl was fresh and young and pretty, and had 
su artless, confiding manner. It was plain she knew 
taa.ef the world, and nothing of its evils and 


“Let me seeand Pinky readied out her hand 
far the letter. She pat it under her veil, and read: 

“Mbs. Fawny Bray, 

“ No. 631-Street, 


n 


“By the hand of Mbs Flora Bond.” 


“Flora Bond,” said Pinky, in a kind, familiar tone. 
“Yes, that is my name,” replied the girl; “isn’t 
this-Street?” 

“Yes; and there is the number you are looking 
for.” 


“Oh, thank you! Pm so glad to find the place. 
I was beginning to feel scared.” 

“I will ring the bell for you,” said Pinky, going 
to the door of No. 631. A servant answered the 
summons. 

“Is Mrs. Bray at home?” inquired Pinky. 

“I don’t know,” replied the servant, looking an¬ 
noyed. “ Her rooms are in the third story;” and 
she held the door wide open for them to enter. As 
they passed into the hall Pinky said to her com¬ 
panion : M Just wait here a moment, and I will ran 
up-stairs and see if she is in.” 

The girl stood in the hall until Pinky came back. 

“ Not at borne, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Oh, dear I thafs bad; what snail I do?” and the 
prl looked distressed. 

“She’ll be beck soon, no donbt,” said Pinky, in a 
light, assuring voice. “I’ll go around with you a 
tittle and see things.” 

The girl looked down at her travelling-bag. 

“Oh, that’s nothing; I’ll help you to carry it;” 
end Pinky took it from her hand. 

“Couldn’t we leave it here?” asked Flora. 

“It might not be safe; servants are not always to 
bs trusted, and Mrs. Bray’s rooms are locked; we 
«*n easily cany it between ns. Pm strong—got good 
fouotry blood in my veins. Yon see I’m from the 
country as well as you; right glad we met. Don’t 
taw what you would have done.” 

And she drew the girl out, talking familiarly, as 
they went 
▼ou xu.—22. 


“ Haven’t had your dinner yet?” 

“No; just arrived in the cars, and came right 
here.” 

“ Yon must have something to eat, then. I know 
a nice place; often get dinner there when Pm oat” 

The girl did not feel wholly at ease. She had not 
yet been able to get sight of Pinky’s closely-veiled 
features, and there was something in her voice that 
made her feel uncomfortable. 

“ I don’t care for any dinner,” she said; “ I’m not 
hungry.” 

“Well, I am, then; so come. Do you like 
oysters ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cook them splendidly. Best place in the city. 
And you’d like to get into a store or learn a trade ?” 

“Yes” 

“ What trade did you think of?” 

“None in particular.” 

“How would yon like to get into a book-bindery? 
I know two or three girls in binderies, and they ean 
make from five to ten dollars a week. It’s the nicest, 
cleanest work I know of.” 

“Oh, do yon?” returned Flora, with newlyrawak¬ 
ening interest. 

“Yes; we’ll talk it all over while we’re eating 
dinner. This way.” 

And Pinky turned the corner of It email street tljat 
led away from the more crowded thoroughfare along 
whioh they had been passing. 

“ It’s a qniet and retired plaoe, where only the 
nicest kind of people go,” she added. “ Many work¬ 
ing-girls and girls in stores get their dinners there. 
We’ll meet some of them, ne donbt; and if any that 
I know should happen in, we might hear of a good 
place. Just the thing, isn’t it? I’m right glad I 
met yon.” 

They had gone halfway down the square, when 
Pinky stopped before the shop of a confectioner. 
In the window was a display of cakes, pies and 
candies, and a sign with the words, “ Ladles’ Res¬ 
taurant.” 

“This is the plaoe,” she said, and opening the 
door, passed in, the young stranger following. 

A sign of caution, unseen by Flora, was made to a 
girl who stood behind the counter. Then Pinky 
turned, saying: “ How will yon have your oysters? 
stewed, fried, broiled or roasted ?” 

“ I’m not particular—any way,” replied Flora. 

“ I liked them fried. Will you have them the 
same way ?” 

Flora nodded assent. 

“ Let them be fried, then. Gome, we’ll go up-stairs. 
Anybody there?” 

“ Two or three only.” 

“Any girls from the bindery?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“ Oh, I’m glad of that! Want to see some of them* 
Come, Miss Bond. 

And Pinky, after a whispered word to the attend¬ 
ant, led the way to a room up-staira in whioh were a 
number of small tables. At one of these were two 
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girls eating, at another a girl sitting by herself, and 
at another a young man and a girL As Pinky and 
her companion entered, the inmates of the room 
stared at them familiarly, and then winked and 
leered at each other. Flora did not observe this, 
but she felt a sudden oppression and fear. They sat 
down at a table not far from one of the windows. 
Flora looked for the veil to be removed, so that she 
might see the face of her new friend. But Pinky 
kept it closely down. 

In about ten. minutes the oysters were served. 
Accompanying them were two glasses of some kind 
of liquor. Floating on one of these was a small bit 
of cork. Pinky took this and handed the other to 
her companion, saying: “Only a weak sangaree. It 
will refresh you after your fatigue; and I always like 
something with oysters, it helps to make them lay 
lighter on the stomach.” 

Meantime, one of the girls had crossed over and 
spoken to Pinky. After a word or two, the latter 
said: “Don’t you work in a bindery, Miss Peter?” 

. “ Yes,” was answered, without hesitation. 

“ I thought no. Let me introduce you to my friend, 
Miss Flora Bond. She’s from the country, and 
wants to get into some good establishment. She 
talked about a store, but I think a bindery is 
better.” 

“ A great deal better,” was replied by Miss Peter. 
“ I’ve tried them both, and wouldn’t go back te a 
store again on any account, if I can serve your 
friend, I shall be most happy.” 

“Thank youl” returned Flora; “you are very 
kind.” 

“ Not at all; I’m always glad when I can be of 
service to any one. You think you’d like to go into 
a bindery ?” 

“ Yes. I’ve come to the city to get employment, 
and haven’t much choice.” 

“There’s no place like the city,” remarked the 
other. “ I’d die in the oountry—nothing going on. 
But you won’t stagnate here. When did you ar¬ 
rive?” 

“To-day.” 

“ Have you friends here?” 

“ No. I brought a letter of introduction to a lady 
who resides in the city.” 

“What’s her name?" 

“ Mrs. Bray.” 

Miss Peter turned her head so that Flora oould 
not see her face. It was plain from its expression 
that she knew Mrs. Bray. 

“Have you seen her yet?” she asked. 

“ No. She was out when 1 called. I’m going back 
in a little while.” 

The girl sat down, and went on talking while the 
others were eating. Pinky had emptied her glass of 
sangaree before she was half through with her oys¬ 
ters, and kept urging Flora to drink. 

“ Don’t be afraid of it, dear,” she said, in a kind, 
persuasive way; “ there’s hardly a thimbleful of wine 
in the whole glass.* It will soothe your nerves, and 
make you feel ever so much better.” 


There was something in the taste of the sangaree 
that Flora did not like—a flavor that was not of wine. 
But urged repeatedly by her companion, whose 
empty glass gave her enoouragement and confidence, 
she sipped and drank until she had taken the whole 
of it. By this time she was beginning to have a 
sense of fulness and confusion in the head, and to 
•feel oppressed and uncomfortable. Her appetite 
suddenly left her, and she laid down her knife and 
fork and leaned her head upon her hand. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Pinky. 

“Nothing,” answered the girl; “only my head 
feels a little strangely. It will pass off in a mo¬ 
ment.’' 

“Riding in the cars, maybe,” said Pinky. I 
always feel bad after being in the cars; it kind of 
stirs me up.” 

Flora sat very quietly at the table, still resting her 
head upon her hands. Pinky and the girl who had 
joined them exchanged looks of intelligence. The 
former had drawn her veil partly aside, yet conceal- 
iug as much as possible the bruises on her faoe. 

“ My I but you’re battered!” exclaimed Miss Peter, 
in a whisper that was unheard by Flora. 

Pinky only answered by a grimace. Then she 
said to Flora, with well-affected concern: “I’m 
afraid you are ill, dear? How do you feel ?" 

“ I don’t know,” answered the poor girl, in a voice 
that betrayed great anxiety, if not alarm. “ It came 
over me all at once. I’m afraid that wine was too 
strong; I am not used to taking anything.” 

“ Oh, dear no 1 it wasn’t that I drank a glass, 
and don’t feel it any more than if it had been 
water.” 

“Let’s go,” said Flora, starting up. “Mrs. Bray 
must be home by this time.” 

“All right, if you feel well enough,” returned 
Pinky, rising at the same time. 

“ Oh, dear 1 how my head swims! exclaimed Flora, 
potting both hands to her temples. She stood for a 
few moments in an uncertain attitude, then reached 
out in a blind, eager way. 

Pinky drew quickly to her side, and put one arm 
about her waist. 

“Come,” she said, “the air is too close for you 
here;” and with the assistance of the girl who had 
joined them, she steadied Flora down-stairs. 

“Doctored a little too high;” whispered Miss 
Peter, with her mouth close to Pinky’s ear. 

“All right,” Pinky whispered back; “they know 
how to do it.” 

At the foot of the stairs Pinky said: “Yon take 
her out through the yard, while £ pay for the oysters. 
I’ll be with you in a moment” 

Poor Flora was already too much confused by the 
drugged liquor she had taken to know what they 
were doing with her. 

Hastily paying for the oysters and liquor. Pinky 
was on hand in a few moments. From the back 
door of the house they entered a small yard, and 
passed from this through a gate into a narrow private 
alley shut in on each side by a high fence. This 
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alley ran for a considerable distance, and had many 
gates opening into it from yards, hovels and rear 
baildingB, all of the most forlorn and wretched char¬ 
acter. It terminated in a small street. 

Along this alley Pinky and the girl she had mst 
at the restaurant supported Flora, who was fast losing 
strength and consciousness. When halfway down, 
they held a brief consultation. 

“ It won’t do,” said Pinky, “ to take her through 

to-8treet* She’s too for gone, and the police 

will be down on os and carry her off” 

“ Norah’a got some place in there,” said the other, 
pointing to an old wooden building close by. 

“I’m oat with Norah,” replied Pinky, 41 and don’t 
mean to have anything more to do with her.” 

“ Where’s your room ?” 

“That isn’t the go. Don’t want her there. Pat 
Haley’s cellar is just over yonder. We can get in 
from the alley.” 

“Pat’s too greedy a devil. There wouldn’t be 
anything left of her when he got through. No, no, 
Pinky; I’ll have nothing to do with it if she’s to go 
into Pat Maley’s cellar.” 

“Not much to choose between ’em,” answered 
Pinky. 44 But it won’t do to parley here. We most 
get her in somewhere.” 

And she poshed open a gate as she spoke. It 
swung back on one hinge and struck the fence with 
a bang, disclosing a yard that beggared description 
in its disorder and filth. In the back part of this 
yard was a one-and-a-half-story frame building, 
without windows, looking more like an old chicken- 
boose or pig-stye than a place for human beings to 
live in. The loft over the first story was reached by 
a ladder on the outside. Above and below the hovel 
was laid off in kind of stalls or banks famished with 
•traw. There were about twenty of these. It was 
a tea-cent lodging-house, filled nightly. If this 
wretched hut or stye—call it what you will—had 
been torn down, it would not have brought ten dol¬ 
lars as kindling-wood. Yet its owner, a gentleman (?) 
firing handsomely up town, received for it the an¬ 
neal rent of two hundred and fifty dollars. Sub¬ 
letted at an average of two dollars a night, it gave 
an income of nearly seven hundred dollars a year. 
It was known as the 44 Hawk’s Nest,” and no bird of 
prey ever had a fouler nest than this* 

* As the gate banged on the fence a coarse, evil- 
looking man, wearing a dirty Scotch cap and a red 
shirt, poshed his head up from the oellar of the boose 
that fronted on the street. 

“What’s wanted?” be asked, in a kind of growl, 
hi* upper lip twitching and drawing up at one side 
la a nervous way, letting his teeth appear. 

“ We want to get this girl in for a little while,” 
•aid Pinky* 44 We’ll take her away when she comes 
roond. Is anybody in there?” and she pointed to 
to hotel. 

The man shook his head. 

“How much?” asked Pinky* 

“Ten cents apieoe;” and he held out his hand. 

Pinky gave him thirty cents. He took a key from 


his pocket, and opened the door that led into the 
lower room. The stench that came out as the door 
swung back was dreadful. But poor Flora Bond 
was by this time so relaxed in every muscle, and so 
dead to outward things, that it was impossible to get 
her any farther. So they bore her into this horrible 
den, and laid her down in one of the stalls on a bed 
of loose straw. Inside, there was nothing but these 
stalls and straw—not a table or chair, or any article 
of furniture. They filled up nearly the entire room, 
leaviog only a narrow passage between them. The 
only means of ventilation was by the door. 

As soon as Pinky and her companion in this terri¬ 
ble wickedness were alone with their victim, they 
searched her pocket for the key of her travelling-bag. 
On finding it, Pinky was going to open it, when the 
other said: 44 Never mind about that; we can ex¬ 
amine her baggage in a safer place. Let’s go for 
the movables.” 

And saying this, she fell quickly to work ou the 
person of Flora, slipping out the ear-rings first, then 
removing her breast-pin and finger-rings, while 
Pinky unbuttoned the new gaiter boots, and drew 
off both boots and stockings, leaving upon the damp 
straw the small, bare feet, pink and soft almost as a 
baby’s. 

It did not take these harpies five minutes to pos¬ 
sess themselves of everything bat the poor girl’s 
dress and undergarments. Cloth oversack, pocket- 
book, collar, linen cuffe, hat, shoes and stockings— 
all these were taken. 

4< Hallow l” cried the keeper of this foul den as the 
two girls hurried out with the travelling-bag and a 
large bundle sooner than he had expected; and he 
came quickly forth from the cellar in which he lived 
like a cruel spider and tried to intercept them, bot 
they glided through the gate and were oat of his 
reach before he could get near. He could follow 
them only with obscene invectives and horrible 
oaths. Well he knew what had been done—that 
there had been a robbery in the 44 Hawk’s Nest,” and 
he not in to share*the booty. 

Growling like a savage dog, this wretch, in whom 
every instinct of humanity had long since died— thh 
human beast, who looked on innocence and helpless¬ 
ness as a wolf looks upon a lamb—strode across the 
yard and entered the den. Lying in one of the stalls 
,upon the fool, damp straw he found Flora Bond. 
Cruel beast that he was, even he felt himself held 
back as by an invisible hand, as he looked at the 
pure face of the insensible girt Barely had his eyes 
rested on a countenance so full of innocence. But 
the wolf has no pity for the lamb, nor the hawk for 
the dove. The instinct of his nature* quickly asserted 
itself. 

Avarice first. From the face his eyes turned to 
see what had been left by the two girls. An- angry 
imprecation fell from his Ups when he saw how little 
remained for him. But when he lifted Flora’s head 
and unbound her hair, a gleam of pleasure came Into 
I his foul face. It was a full salt of rich chestnut 
I brown, nearly three feet long, and fell in thick 
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masses over her breast and shoulders. He caught it 
up eagerly, drew it through his great ugly hands, 
and gloated over it with something of a miser’s plea¬ 
sure as he counts his gold. Then taking a pair of 
scissors from his pocket, he ran them over the girl’s 
head with the quickness and skill of a barber, cutting 
close down, that he might not lose even the sixteenth 
part of an inch of her rich tresses. An Indian scalp¬ 
ing his victim could not have shown more eagerness. 
An Indian’s wild pleasure was in his face as he lifted 
the heavy mass of brown hair and held it above his 
head. It was not a trophy—not a sign of conquest and 
triumph over an enemy—but simply plunder, and 
had a market value of fifteen or twenty dollars. 

The dress was next examined; it was new, but not 
of a costly material. Removing this, the man went 
out with his portion of the spoils, and locked the 
door, leaving the half-clothed, unconscious girl lying 
on the damp, filthy straw, that swarmed with vermin. 
It was cold as well as damp, and the chill of a bleak 
November day began creeping into her warm blood. 
But the stupefying draught had been well com¬ 
pounded, and held her senses locked. 

Of what followed we cannot write, and we shiver 
as we draw a veil over scenes that should make the 
heart of all Christendom ache—scenes that are re¬ 
peated in thousands of instances year by year in our 
large cities, and no hand is stretched, forth to succor 
and no arm to save. Uuder the very eyes of the 
courts and the churches things worse than we have 
described—worse than the reader can imagine—are 
done every day The foul dens into which crime 
goes freely, and into which innocence is betrayed, 
are known to the police, and the evil work that is 
done is ever before them. From one victim to an¬ 
other their keepers pass unquestioned, and plunder, 
debauch, ruin and murder with an irapnnity frightful 
to contemplate. As was said by a distinguished au¬ 
thor, speaking of a kindred social enormity, " There 
is not a country throughout the earth on which a 
state of things like th s would not bring a curse. 
There is no religion upon earth that it would not 
deny; there is no people on earth that it would not 
put to shame.” 

And we are Christians! 

No. Of what followed we cannot write. Those 
who were near the " Hawk’s Nest” heard that even¬ 
ing, soon after nightfall, the single wild, prolonged^ 
cry of a woman. It was so full of terror and despair 
that even the hardened ears that heard it felt a sud¬ 
den pain. But they were used to such thingB in that 
region, and no one took the trouble to learn what it 
meant. Even the policeman moving on his beat 
atood listening for only a moment, and then passed 
on. 

Next day, in the local columns of a city paper, ap¬ 
peared the following: 

"Foul Play. —About eleven o’clock last night 
the body of a beautiful young girl, who could not 
have been over seventeen years of age, was disco¬ 
vered lying on the pavement in — street. No one 
knew how she came there. She was quite dead when 


found. There was nothing by which she could be 
identified. All her clothes but a single undergar¬ 
ment had been removed, and her hair cut off close to 
her head. There were marks of brutal violence on 
her person. The body was placed in charge of the 
ooroner, who will investigate the matter.” 

On the day after, this paragraph appeared: 

"Suspicion of Foul Play..— The coroner’s in¬ 
quest elicited nothing in regard to the young girl 
mentioned yesterday as having been found dead and 

stripped of her clothing in-street No one was 

able to identify her. A foul deed at which the heart 
shudders has been done; but the wretches by whom 
it was committed have been able to cover their 
tracks.” 

And that was the last of it. The whole nation 
gives a shudder of fear at the announcement of an 
Indian masaere and outrage. But in all our large 
cities are Bavages more cruel and brutal in their in¬ 
stincts than the Comanches, and they torture and 
outrage and murder a hundred poor victims for every 
one that is exposed to Indian brutality, and there 
comes no succor. Is it from ignorance of the fact ? 
No, no, no! There is not a judge on the bench, not 
a lawyer at the bar, not a legislator at the State capi¬ 
tal, not a mayor or police-officer, not a minister who 
preaches the Gospel of Christ, who came to seek and 
save, not an intelligent citizen, but knows of ail this. 

What then ? Who is responsible ? The whole na¬ 
tion arouses itself at news of an Indian assault upon 
some defenceless frontier settlement, and the general 
government sends troops to succor and to punish. 
But who takes note of the worse than Indian massa¬ 
cres going on daily and nightly in the heart of our 
great cities? Who hunts down and punishes the 
human wolves in our midst whose mouths are red 
with the blood of innocence ? Their deeds of cruelty 
outnumber every year a hundred—nay, a thousand¬ 
fold the deeds of our red savages. Their haunts are 
known, and their work is known. They lie in wait 
for the unwary, they gather in the price of .human 
souls, none hindering, at our very church-doors. Is 
no one responsible for all this ? Is there no help? 
Is evil stronger than good, hell stronger than Hea¬ 
ven ? Have the churches nothing to do in this mat¬ 
ter ? Christ came to seek and to save that w^ich was 
lost—came to the lowliest, the poorest and the vilest, 
to those over whom devils had gained power, and 
cast out the devils. Are those who call themselves 
by His name diligent in the work to which He put His 
blessed hands ? Millions of dollars go yearly into 
magnificent churches, but bow little to the work of 
saving and succoring the weak, the helpless, the be¬ 
trayed, the outcast and the dying, who lie uncared 
for at the mercy of human fiends, and often so near 
to the temples of God that their agonized appeals for 
help are drowned by the organ and choir 1 


Real sorrow is almost as difficult to discover as 
real poverty. An instinctive delicacy hides the rags 
of the one and the wounds of the other. 
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BY PIP8I88IWAY POTTS. 

No. V. 


I AM vexed with girls saying: “Oh, it’s good 
enough for everyday 1” A girl will set the table 
for dinner, and as she throws the dirty cloth on 
in a careless, untidy way, stained with coffee and 
eggs and frnit juices, she will say: “It’s good 
enough for everyday—nobody here but our own 
folks!" 

As she puts on the cream-pitcher, minus a handle, 
or the sugar-bowl, with a broken lid, she thinks, 
“Oh, there’ll be nobody here this time!” 

She waits on the table without having brushed her 
hair, or put on a fresh collar; with, maybe, a button 
or two off her dress—but she thinks, “ Heh, only our 
own folks P’ 

Oh, my dear girl, don’t do it! How can your pa¬ 
rents admire you, or your brothers and sisters feel 
proud of you, and what a low estimate of womankind 
you are giving them to carry out into the world with 
them. When you do this, you do not respect your¬ 
self. You feel as mean as you look. Don’t allow 
yoonelf to have “ company manners 9f —be neat and 
lady-like all the time—use good language, and en¬ 
courage your family in doing the same. 

Some girls always have to run and hide, or “ fix 
up,” whenever they hear a rap at the door. How 
common, when there is a rap, to hear girls say, “Oh, 
you go—see how awful I do appear I" 
u Oh, no, you; my head’s not seen a comb to-day I’* 
“Oh, look at this old rag of a dress 1 I can’t go—so,- 
there, now I" 

This is a bad state of affairs. 

Fenners’ wives and daughters have said to me, “ I 
ctn’t go looking neat about my work. I have to 
milk and bake and churn and feed pigs; how can I? 
If you were in my place, you’d see.’’ 

I’ve been over every inch of ground you tell of, 
and I only know of one kind of work in which a 
woman may appear like a fright, and really, in that 
mss, she is excusable—that is, picking geese. Deuce 
take the geese! I say—member in good standing in 
the regular Baptist Church, as I am—I do Bay it! 

I wish a Yankee would invent a machine into 
which a gooee could be thrust, and come out picked 
as bare as my hand, with its tail cut off behind its 
ears! 

I knew of ayoung man once who saw his betrothed 
picking geese, and the sight affected him so that 
his love all evaporated—he hadn’t a grain left. 

To a woman who says she can’t see how a farmer’s 
wife or daughter can be tidily dressed while em¬ 
ployed with all sorts of work, we say: Calico is 
cheap, and plain, neat dresses easily made; have 
plenty of them, then. You can have two or three 
large, white aprons with ties, half a dozen collars 
nude to pin on in a trice, and you can take time 
enough to brush your hair smoothly early in the 


morning, when you wash. If you are churning and 
working butter, put your sleeves up—the best plan is 
to roll them back, as yon turn back a wide cuff, if 
only shoved up they will slip down every two min¬ 
utes. 

If carrying off buttermilk, or the milk after skim¬ 
ming, be careful and not fill yonr pails too foil to carry 
without slopping. 

If your dress is long, and you are working in the 
cellar or spring- house, pin it back in front and catch 
it up behind, and let your wide apron cover ail. 

If your breastpin and ear-drops are not too elabo¬ 
rate, or too valuable, wear them about your work. 

Just look as pretty as you please, and as sweet as 
you can—never mind what the old croakers say. 
Jewelry is not out of place for everyday wear. Bat, 
girls, don’t let this suggestion of mine make you 
loiter before the glass. 

Don’t you see that this is all easily done, and you 
are looking neat while at work? Clean dress, and 
wide apron, and collar, and smooth hair, and jewelry 
—and, if your arms are bare, I’m sure they are 
pretty. You would need no change at all if your 
pastor or friend or a book agent were to call. So, 
girls, teach yourselves the habit of neatness; don’t 
be so slovenly that you will have to run and hide 
when any person comes. 

At this season of the year, when people use salt 
fish, many are not aware that there is a right and a 
wrong way of freshening fish. Those who have seen 
the process of'evaporating salt at the salt-works, 
know that the salt falls to the bottom. Just so it is 
in the crock where your mackerel or white fish lies 
soaking. If it lies with the skin-side down, the salt 
will fall to the skin and there remain; when, if 
placed with the flesh-side down, the salt falls to the 
bottom of the crock, and the fish comes out freshened, 
as it should be. In the other case, it is nearly as 
salty as when first put in the water. 

Use fish and fowl and wild meat and mutton and 
beef in preference to fat pork at this season, if you 
can get it. 

Avoid fat meat, rich cakes, pies, puddings, and 
live simply and naturally. Use your canned fruit 
now, with baked apples, tomatoes, pickles in moder¬ 
ation, buttermilk cheese with cream over it, custards, 
and all these things that people don’t eat in the win¬ 
ter. Use green vegetables, but eat all kinds of food 
in moderation—leave the table foeling a little hun¬ 
gry. Any man or woman who overeats is not a whit 
better than the man who overdrinks, and tumbles 
into the ditch—drunk. Both are simply intemper¬ 
ance. 

No one would guess what was the last job of work 
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I did. Why making a cushion for father and me to 
sit on when we ride to Baptist meeting I We have 
always sat on a comfort or a blanket, but after I saw 
the cushion that Sister Hartman made I thought we 
must have one like it. I will tell you how they are 
made. She took all the little fragments and ravel- 
lings and odds and ends left after making her last 
web of carpet, shook them well, out in the wind, 
dropping from one basket to another, so as to get out 
every bit of dust, threw out every hem, and seam, 
and thick place, and then spread them evenly on a 
piece of ooffee sacking that was put in the frames, 
the same as a quilt Cover with gay calico, or 
patchwork, or black cloth, and quilt it, or catch it in 
places the same as a comfort Ours is as nice a 
cushion as goes to that church. 

A mattress for a lounge can be made this way, or 
square or long cushions ior old easy chairs, or one to 
lay in the bottom of the baby’s crib. Care should be 
taken to spread the rags evenly and lightly. 

While I worked at this, Ida made a mat to lie be¬ 
side by writing-desk. She took sacking, covered it 
with calico, and then sewed bright bits of flannel and 
merino and opera cloth all over it It is very neat. 
Lily is making one to put beside the deacon’s bed, 
and granny is making her own. There is such a fel¬ 
low feeling among us that we like to work at the 
same kind of employment. 

One of the nicest desserts that I know of for a 
coeey tea table is to take sound sweet apples, bake 
them slowly till soft, set them away till cold,.then 
peel the skin off neatly and slice them as you would 
peaches. Serve with rich cream and white sugar. 

This is but little inferior to a dish of fresh peaches 
and cream. 

With your boiled dinners don’t, forget to have 
grated horseradish and vinegar. Don’t scrape, but 
use a grater. One of our boarders once brought me 
this recipe from his good old mother. I never tried 
it, but I know it is good. 

For horseradish sauce, grate a heaping tablespoon¬ 
ful very fine, put it in your sauce tureen with a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of good vinegar and four tablespoon¬ 
fuls of rich cream. 

Girls, I want you to turn oyer a new leaf—that’s 
so. If I didn’t love every blessed girl of you, I 
would not insist on it. 

How many of you cut into the work that must be 
done, and get it all out of the way by the time the 
dinner dishes are washed, and are then ready to put 
on cool, clean dresses and sit down and sew and rest 
and read? 

Now I don’t want a nose to turn up, or any one to 
begin to whine out, “Oh, it takes so long to get 
through with our work! If you only knew, Pipsey, 
how it goes I” 

I do know every inch of the ground, child, for I’ve 
worked the best years of my life slavishly, from the 
early dawn till bedtime, without taking off the har¬ 


ness or slacking my pace at all. I did not work 
systematically, and did a good deal of unnecessary 
work. 

Have a day set to wash ; sort the washing the night 
before, putting the white clothes to soak in warm 
water, if convenient, in which you have dissolved a 
bit of chloride of lime, or put spirits of ammonia, or 
spirits of turpentine—a spoonful to a quart of soap— 
get to washing early, and have it done before noon. 
Iron Tuesday morning. 

While ironing, and you have a hot fire, it is a 
good time to bake a custard, or a pudding, or to stew 
a few handfuls of dried fruit, ready for supper. 

If stewing peaches, plums, apples or berries, and 
you want a change, add a handful of prunes, raisins, 
English currants, or something to change the flavor. 
Don’t stir your fruit while it is cooking, just shake 
the stew-pan so as not to break the fruit 8et it 
away to cool; sprinkle white sugar over it when 
brought to the table. 

By good management you can generally get your 
jobs of work all out of the way by one o’clock; then 
wash, and fix your hair, and dress up pretty, and sit 
down and read and sew. You must take time to read, 
to store your mind and to be intelligent 

I wonder how many women there are who took the 
trouble to inform themselves what the Credit Mo- 
bilier was, or who knew what the Louisiana im¬ 
broglio meant? And yet every woman of us should 
know—so intelligently, too, that we could talk about 
it Fes, it is our business, too . I heard what you 
muttered in your far-off homes. If wtf cannot under¬ 
stand these topics that loom up so suddenly in the 
financial and political world, we should not hesitate 
to go to the most obliging man in our neighborhood 
and say: “ I don’t know what this means; I wish you 
would simplify it more than the papers- do, so I can 
understand it; talk it as though I were a little child.” 
After you know, be sure and tell it to your brothers 
and sisters; make them comprehend it. Never fool 
ashamed to confess your ignorance or to ask other* 
to enlighten you. Many a big brother is not posted 
on public questions and affaire, and he is ashamed 
when among men who talk on these themes and he 
finds himself left out and unnoticed. 

Don’t let this be so, girls; do all you can to de¬ 
velop their minds, to enlarge their capacities for 
understanding, to make them grow up the full stature 
of a noble and intellectual manhood. 

If they may not develop into men of intellect, they 
may make practical men of sterling good sense, and 
that is for better than a great mind ill-balanced, 
fickle, visionary. 

Remember, just as for as possible, in that which is 
good, and noble, and elevating, to lead your brothers 
and sisters along with you. If you find a choice 
poem, read it aloud to them, it will make it ten 
times better to you; point out the beautiful places, 
the finest thoughts, and draw their attention to the 
poet’s manner of expression. 

Don’t allow them to indulge in unjurt suspicions 
of others; teach them not to gossip, not to be the 
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firM to tell an evil tale, or even to mention it to an¬ 
other. 

1 do believe our brothers will be jast what we Bis¬ 
tro make them. 

What a fearful responsibility rests upon us 1 

I think light lawns or prints or white jaconets 
mike such pretty wrappers for women to wear in the 
warm afternoons, even elderly women as well as 
girls. Because a woman is old it is no excuse for 
wearing sober browns, and dead grays, when light, 
aiiy lawns are so much cooler. If you are a real 
old lady, and think a white lawn with brown or 
purple dots in it is too gay, you can tone it down 
with a black silk apron, or a black velvet bow to 
listen your collar. That will give it the matronly 
lir of respectability or discretion or propriety, or 
whatever you think it lacks. Yes, by all means let 
the mothers and grandmothers dress cool and sum¬ 
mery. 

One of the prettiest wrappers I ever saw, Ida made 
out of a white barred jaconet dress that was made 
the old-fashioned way with a very full skirt. It is 
cut to half fit the figure, sloping behind and at the 
mdes, but loose in front. She trimmed it down the 
front and around the bottom with a two* inch wide 
bias strip of buff chambray, tied it with a ribbon of 
the same oolor round the waist, and had the collar 
fcstened with a bow of buff ribbon. 

Where the skirt had to be pieced it came in the 
waist, and was so matched that the seams fell in the 
ban and didn’t show. 

I know there are some days in which the work 
cannot all be done by noon, but they are only occa¬ 
sional ones. Women should take better care of 
themselves and try and preserve their good looks 
and their elasticity of spirits, and not sink into pre¬ 
mature old age. 

I feel very sorry for women who have not time to 
Rad. I know those who have little children can 
hardly find a quiet hour, unless it be at night, and 
then it is not good for weary ayes to read much by 
lamplight 

When these three children were small I had 
little time to read except when I was churning. I 
always felt so glad when the whole family were 
abed; I would bring out the rocking-chair, trim the 
lamp, draw up the footstool, open the fresh, new 
Tribme and other late papers, and my happiness 
was complete. 

But I was tired, and should have been in bed, and 
the penalty of nature’s violated laws was paid by 
long weeks spent away from my dear ones in a 
ttrange city, under the care of a distinguished ocu¬ 
list. That was very hard and cost me many bitter 
tears. 

When reading and the eyes begin to itch, or re- 
(piire frequent rubbing, or the print blurs and the 
lines all run together, that instant desist and go out 
into the cool air. If persisted in the result- may 
prove fetal. 


An old schoolmate of mine, a beautiful brown¬ 
eyed, happy girl, lost one eye entirely, and rendered 
the other defective by copying a braiding pattern— 
holding it up against a pane in the window. 

She said when relating it: “I was very tired that 
afternoon, and a little out of humor and was deter¬ 
mined to get it copied before night It was an intri¬ 
cate pattern and hard to follow. My eyes itched so 
that I had to rub them every minute—that only 
vexed me the more, and I doggedly resolved that 
nothing should hinder me.” 

It was a fearful price she paid—her marvellous 
beauty was turned into repulsiveness which the brown 
goggles only enhanced. 

Oh, our eyes are so precious that we oannot be too 
careful of them! 

I have told you how handy it was to have putty 
on hand all the time. 

I put some glass in the windows yesterday in a few 
minutes and did it quite as well as a man would 
have done it. 

I said to Babe: “ How do yon soften putty that 
has been mixed up-a good while?” 

“ Can’t be done at all, unless yon pound it all np 
fine and pat oil with it and mix it over again.” 

Now I didn’t half believe that, and as soon as he 
went out I opened the tin can in which I kept the 
putty, wrapped up as when I bought it, broke off a 
piece held it in hot water, worked it awhile, heated 
it again, and it was soon as soft as when first mixed. 

After I had put in the glass I took the remaining 
putty, mended a leak in a pan, a hole in the foot- 
tub, and went about making myself generally 
useful. 

I dread people who have hobbies worse than those 
who have contagious diseases. 

There’s old Byron Fisher and his wife, who live 
over on the Bidge, now they think that an ointment 
they call “ Newton’s grease,” will cure everything, 
no matter what it is. 

Why, I heard old Brother Fisher say once, right 
in covenant meeting, that he owed his life to New¬ 
ton’s grease and the Lord! 

I went over there the other evening to get some 
pink-roots, and they asked me how my catarrh was. 
I told them it was about the same, sometimes very 
bad, then again I hardly felt it; that I experienced 
the most trouble from my asthma. Even then I was 
wheezing like a dilapidated old bellows, from my 
walk np hill. 

“ You can be cured of both, and it won’t cost you 
mor’n a quarter,” said he, sitting down, leaning back 
and sticking his feet np on a line with oar faces. 

Positively, I would have given oar last year’s files 
of the Baptist Banner to have seen the hind legs of 
his chair slip and let him down suddenly, the low¬ 
bred old backslider! 

M All you have to do,” said he, “ is to take about 
three spoonfuls of Newton’s grease, melt it, and 
snuff it up your nose as hot as you can bear it. For 
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the sake of gettin’ well, yon coaid stand it pretty 
hot, you know; and for the asthma I would advise 
you to rub it on well all over your breast and throat, 
and up under your ears, and take about a table- 
spoonful inwardly three times a day.” 

That riled me, and I up and said: “Brother 
Fisher, do you suppose I have no feelings at all? 
I’d hug my catarrh, and rejoice and gloat over my 
asthma, and feel rich in their possession, before I’d 
treat my sensitive mortal frame with such indignity! 
I, a woman in good standing in the church ? Never!” 

“I don’t insist on it,” said he; “it’s none of my 
business; but here it is before you, life and health 
and strength, or a poor patched-up, old frame, not able 
to stand anything—a-wheezing around this way 1” 

I smiled, and turned the subject, though I felt as 
if my eyes snapped fire. 

Sister Fisher sat combing her hair; it was long 
and even, and I couldn’t help admiring it. I said, 

“ Your hair is very beautiful for a woman of your 
age. I don’t see how you keep it looking so bright 
and glossy.” 

She laughed, a little embarrassed sniff, and said 
she took good care of it. 

“ Well, tell the whole truth,” said he, looking as 
though I were his victim; “she never dyes her hair, 
just uses Newton’s grease pretty freely; that answers 
the same as a dye, with none of its bad effects, and 
perfumes it agreeably, besides,” and he looked at my 
thin, scraggy hair. 

Just as we came out of the garden with the pink- 
roots, Dick and Chub came home from school. 

“Our Chub was sick in school, to day,” said Dick. 
“ What ’peared to be the matter ?” said old Byron, 
brightening up with the prospect of a case. 

“ Oh, Jos’ sick, and didn’t want to play, or nothin’.” 
The father laid his hand roughly on the child’s 
foretop, and turned his head back, bringing the little 
wan, pinched faced up into full view, and said, “Oh, 
it’s wor-rums, I know by the white about his mouth 
—nothing but wor-rums; come in, son, I’ll cure you 
in no time.” 

The child put up his lip pitifully, and clung to. the 
mother’s skirts. 

“Come right along; none ’o your snifflin’, or Til 
’tend to you in a way that’ll quicken yer paces,” 
said old Blue Beard. 

“ Oh, I don’t want to take any more o’ Newton's 
grease. I don’t want to father; oh—oh 1” 

“Yes, you will, too! Chubbuck l come here this 
minute, or I’ll whale you like a sack!” said the in¬ 
human father. * 

I hurried away. As I closed the gite, it creaked 
on its rude wooden hinges with a doleful squall. I 
couldn’t help it, really; I hailed out, “Brother 
Fisher; ho! Brother Fisher 1 your gate needs a dose 
of Newton’s grease 1” 

Oh, but the old fellow did cast a vengeful, black 
glance at me! He looked as if—had he not been a 
member of Pottsville church—he would have told me 
with infinite relish, to go to some place not half so 
comfortable as home. 


It is strange to what extremes some people do go 
with their particular whims. 

This morning father said, “ I dreamed last night 
that I was sleeping with the boys—one on each side 
of me.” 

“ What boys ?” I said. 

“Oh, my oldest brothers,” he replied, and his eyes 
were as bright and full of joy as though his dream 
had been a reality. 

His brothers! boys!—both were dead, and both 
elderly men when they died; but in dreams they were 
little boys again. He had been carried back, gently 
and kindly and tenderly—sixty years. * 

The dream still seemed touched with reality, and 
under its influence he fell into talking about old 
times—of his birthplace, Montpelier; of the old 
farm in Essex Co., N. Y.; of the view of Lake Cham¬ 
plain, and of the long, wearisome journey to Ohio. 
But most, he dwelt on that theme, the boys. He 
laughed, and said, “I’ll never forget what my Brother 
Clark said an hour, or two after we had left Essex- 
County, and started on our Oliioward journey. Clark 
was four or five years old, and had left a very dear 
little playmate of about his own age. He was sitting 
on his mother’s lap, in the forepart of the wagon, and 
after they had ridden a few miles, the little fellow 
sighed, looked up into his mother’s face, and said, 1 I 
wonder if I’d know Lan Dowlan if I’d see him 
now I’ ” 


Every day does this truth unfold itself to me plainer 
than ever: how very tenderly do the aged father and 
mother hold in the bonds of the most sacred affection 
their grown children! I am pained and amazed 
when I think of it. I cannot laugh, and am touched 
most tenderly with the story of the old mother buy¬ 
ing a hat for her boy. 

After she had bought a lot of things, she said, “Oh, 
I want a hat for Bub!” The clerk brought out some 
little boys* hats; they were too small. He brought 
others, but they were not large enough. At last the 
stock of boys’ hats were exhausted, as was the pa¬ 
tience of the clerk, and he said, in a waspish way, 
“Is your boy’s head the usual size?” She assured 
him it was. No hat could be found to suit, and at 
last he said, “ Why, we have all sizes and all kinds of 
hats; what is the age of your son ?” “He is a little 
past thirty,” was the meek reply of the loving mo¬ 
ther. 

To the fond mother, he, the rough, .bronzed, 
bearded man, was “ Bub, my boy!” 

How beautiful is such a love shrined in the heart 
of a dear old mother! What agony for parents to 
feel that their children have grown away from them, 
that they don’t need them, that they slight their 
commands and look upon them quite as they do upon 
others. 


In making pies of rhubard, don’t forget to add a 
handful of raisins. If you stew the rhubard fint, and 
let it stand till cold it will not require as much sugar 
to sweeten it. 
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Cranberries should always be cooked, whether for 
pies, tarts or sauce; for, by boiling the sugar in, you 
bare a fine jelly when cold, that would have been * 
thin juice if sweetened after being removed from the 
fire. 

When a recipe reads " one cup of butter,” quite 
one half of that can be good, sweet lard. Sweet 
white lard, if salted, is quite as good as butter for 
many kinds of common cake; it is even considered 
better by some, as it makes the cake more moist. 

Molasses can be used instead of sugar, by being 
s boiled and set away for that purpose. 

I never could make that exceedingly nice kind of 
pie-crust, like some women do, it seems such a fussy 
way that I cannot have patience. 

This is my way of making it, and I shouldn’t won¬ 
der if it was good, for I often hear the girls say: 
“Oh, don’t our Pipsey’s pies taste good! I don’t 
k like other folks’ pies half as well as I do ours.” 

I told you somewhere in this article not to eat 
pies, but I know you will do it, and, if you must, I’d 
rather you’d eat good ones. 

In making pies, always mix your crust with pure 
cold water, rubbing just as little lard into the flour 
as will do. Make the undercrust only short enough 
to cut easily, it is more healthy than when made 
rich and short—and the undercrusts of pies are bad 
enough at best. 


For the topcrast take the remainder of your dough 
on the pie-board, roll very thin, spread all over with 
a little lard or butter, then sprinkle on a good bit of 
flour, all over evenly, so much that you cannot see 
the butter or lard at alL 

Then begin at one side, roll up tightly, let it lie a 
few minutes, then cut crosswise of the roll pieces 
large enough for an uppercrust, tip each piece upon 
the end, sprinkle well with flour, roll out to a desir¬ 
able thickness, and cover your pie. 

When baked, this crust will be white and flaky, 
and will break when cut as though very short. A 
nice-looking crust is made which is both economical 
and wholesome. 

In rolling puff paste, always roll from you. In 
making any kind of juicy pies, have the oven hot by 
time the pies are made, else the lower crust will be 
sodden. 

In baking bread, pies and cakes, if they are likely 
to burn or bake too fast, you must lay a piece of 
brown paper on them. To tell if a loaf or a cake is 
done, thrust a broom-splint down through the thickest 
place; if it comes out perfectly clean and smooth, it 
is done. 

I did want to tell you how to wear your hair a 
pretty way, but this is not the place to tell it. 


ALICE AND PHCEBE CARY, AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


1 JTB& MARY CLEMMER AMES has done her 
IYI sex an inestimable service in her touching 
AIA Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary. 

The brothers of the dead sisters were peculiarly 
happy in their choice of a biographer. Mrs. Ames’s 
relations with the two had been those of the closest 
possible intimacy. Bhe was for long periods an in* 
mate of their household. She had seen them under 
all the hard, disenchanting lights of everyday life. 
8be knew these two women of whom she writes with 
such tender consecration of love and memory, as few 
women, except those nearest of kin, can know each 
ether; had seen them amid all*their domestic per¬ 
plexities and anxieties and burdens. She had be¬ 
held both sides of the pattern—and every life has 
two-*and knew amid what cares, and dreariness, and 
heartaches the workers wrought, with patient toil 
combining the shades and fashioning the web. 

Bence the pictures of the lives of these two women 
and artists have all a kind of pre-Raphaelite minute¬ 
ness and fidelity of touch. 

44 Every man’s life,” says some author, "is so 
lwply made up of oommon-place things, resembles 
eo much in its outward circumstances the lines about 
him, that it is impossible he should seem heroic or 
grand to those who are in daily intimacy with him.” 

This rale, so true in the main, seems to have met 
with an exception in the case of the Cary sisters. 


No garish daylight, no familiarity and "common¬ 
ness” of habit and living, has darkened the ideal 
which Mrs. Ames sees in these two women. Of 
course it might have been there all the same, and 
other eyes not had the power to discern it. 

No doubt plenty of men and women knew Alice 
and Phoebe Cary who never saw, in their lives and 
characters, precisely what Mrs. Ames has shown us 
in this memorial; yet that does not prove that all 
did not exist there which her fine sympathetic intui¬ 
tion discovered. 

Some critic says that she has made heroines of 
these two women. If she has, she has proved them 
heroic. 

The whole book is evidently a work of love. It 
almost seems as you read, that you can hear the 
warm, throbbing heart of the woman, if you only put 
your ear to the pages and listen. And they who in¬ 
spired this ideal affection, and held it amid all the 
toil and struggle and dreary "commonness” of such 
lives as yours and mine, must have been worthy of it. 

Mrs. Ames’s love is oourageous. She is not con¬ 
tent, as too many biographers are, with showing her 
characters on the stage merely, with the lights and 
music, the crowds and the applause. 

Her picture of the two sisters after the long day’s 
work was over, coming together in the soft twilight, 
and reading to each other in their musical, half- 
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deprecating tones the poems they had written since 
the morning, is as tender and beautiful as it is 
unique in literary history; but the writer takes us 
with her friends to the market, into the kitchen, 
through the bustle and perplexity of the annual 
“ dressmaking,” seats us at the breakfast-table. And 
if she shows us how Alice and Phoebe Cary carried 
themselves in their pleasant parlors, among a circle 
of the most gifted men and women of the land, she 
show* us also how they behaved to their em¬ 
ployees and servants. They could bear that fine 
touchstone of true manhood or ladyhood, they re¬ 
spected the individuality of their inferiors as much 
as they did their own. 

Alice and Phoebe Cary were still young women 
when they came from their Western home on the 
Ohio bottoms, to raise their roof-tree in New York. 
What courage and faith it required to undertake 
that I The more I think of it the more I am im¬ 
pressed with the indomitable bravery and energy of 
these sisters; especially the elder one, for Alice seems 
to have been the prime mover in this enterprise. 

Many a strong man might have shrunk from the 
burden which this delicate, shrinking woman took 
upon her frail shoulders. Of oouree, those people 
who imagine that an author “ writes as a bird sings,” 
and “coins ducats” with every line, will see nothing 
wonderful in the purpose and success of these women; 
but to others who know something of the usual 
awards of literary labor, and what it meant to “ feed 
a family from an inkstand,” as Jerrold Douglas wit¬ 
tily says, there will be something morally heroic in 
the purpose of these sisters. 

They were not romantic dreamers, these young 
Western women, who came to build their nest some¬ 
where in the heart of the great, noisy Babel of New 
York; coming alone, too, for they had few friends at 
that time, and their whole capital lay in a pen, that 
tiniest of the world’s weapons, and its mightiest. 

The history of their childhood and youth is almost 
as harrowing as that of the triumvirate of gifted 
sisters, of whom Charlotte Bronte was the eldest. 

To think of such a soul as Alice Cary living for so 
many years a life of such bare, grim poverty and 
grinding toil; with her inborn idealism; her yearn¬ 
ing for culture and recognition; her writing her 
songs after the day’s heavy drudgery was done, “ by 
a saucer of lard, with a bit of rag for wick, when a 
candle was depied her!” 

The history of authors, “ sickening,” as Longfellow 
says it is, has few more pathetic pictures than this 
one of the young poetess, in that lonely, brown home¬ 
stead, which her own songs and her sister’s were yet 
to make immortal.. 

But, at last, the music that was in her so deep and 
strong made its way into utterance in such a sweet, 
full tide, that the world stood still and listened, and 
before the voice grew silent Alice Cary stood at the 
head of American poetesses. 

Mrs. Ames may well say that “ the fine feminine 
gold of Alice Cary’s nature was set in a will of iron.” 
Otherwise, she never could have conquered the place 


in the world, and did the work there which she did. 
Yet, an ineffable sadness dings to this book. Her 
life was certainly a success. She had genius, fame, 
money, devoted friends. She was the leader of a 
choice literary circle in the greatest American city, 
and yet what a sweet, sad, weary face looks out upon 
us from all the pages of this biography until we fol¬ 
low it to its still sleep, beneath the grassy slope at 
Greenwood. 

For all that, Alice Cary’s was a grand, heroic life. 
It gives no uncertain wound, as it strikes into the 
dangor and trumpeting of the world’s great battle, 
with its strong, heroic note. It was her pen which 
bought the pleasant home on Twentieth street, and 
kept all its machinery in admirable working order, 
and made the rooms bright with art and ornament; 
and made them, also, a centre of attraction to men 
and women of the most varied culture and gifts, un¬ 
til, perhaps, the greatest of them wrote, *' It was the 
sunniest drawing-room to be found between the 
King’s Bridge and the Battery.” 

And overhead, in her own pleasant room, which 
ran the depth of the house, Alice Cary sat day after 
day, year in and year out, behind the drawn blinds, 
busy with the pen, whicl\ was the fountain head of 
the family resources. Of course, she wrote too much 
for her fame, as everybody must who writes for mo¬ 
ney. Yet, what sweet songs bloomed perpetually out 
of the singer’s heart! How they shook the air all 
over the land, and fell upon tired, aching souls, as 
light falls with healing and warmth and gladness. 

The singer must have woven her own heart and 
life into the strain. It is a wonder that either held 
out so long with that perpetual strain upon them. 
She literally wore herself into the grave. The 
noise and clamor of the great city went on day 
after day, and far into the heart of the night, under¬ 
neath those windows, where the quiet woman sat, 
with her sweet, sad face, and her marvellous eyes, 
whose beauty and radiance seemed something lost 
out of Heaven and wove her songs. 

The springs came with their voices of birds, and 
rolled their billowy grasses and leaves all over the 
land; and the summers, with all their glories of 
light and blossoms for the country, and their hot, 
stifling days and nights for the great city, followed 
by autumns, with the splendors of their sunsets and 
the nectar of their morning airs; and the winter, 
darkened down at last with its winds and snows 
—and through all, she, who sang with felicit¬ 
ous sweetness of each, sat there writing poem after 
poem for the Atlantic and the Ledger, Harper's Magar 
tine, and the Independent, and the poems would foil 
like the fresh singing of larks into human hearts, 
and into all the pain and sadness ana denial of hu¬ 
man lives, and help them to bear and work; but 
Alice Cary would never rise up and go^out to all the 
sweet invitations of the great, glad nature which 
scattered its largess of leaves and blossoms over the 
hills and meadows, for the tired heart and the faint* 
ing feet, until at last both grew stilL 

“ 1 take more interest,” she wrote, “in life; in all 
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that concerns it, and in human .beings every year that 
I live. If I fail of bringing something worthy to 
paw, I don't mean that it shall be for lack of energy 
or industry.” 

80 the masterful will welded into the delicate 
feminine nature, held her on her way and to her work, 
until that, at last, fell from her stiffening fingers. 

"She had settled so deeply into one groove of life 
aod labor,” says Mrs. Ames, “ there seemed to be no 
mortal power that could wrest her out of it. She 
needed sunshine; she needed fresher, purer air; she 
needed change and rest; she needed a will wiser and 
more potent than her own to convince her of the 
inexorable laws of human life, and then compel her 
to their obedience.” 

So her lyrics grew and blossomed and floated 
broadcast like May petals all over the land. The 
critics shook their heads and said she wrote too 
much, and so she did. She was forced to it by hard 
necessity. 44 He* name was seen in print too often. 
This is one of the heaviest penalties which genius 
incurs in earning its living by a pen.” 

But, after all, the 44 common people” listened 
gladly. The lyrics of that fair, pale woman, seated 
behind the city blinds, floated up like summer winds 
laden with meadow clover, into lonely attics where 
weary women sat bending over their toil, into rough 
robins and log-houses out on our frontiers, they 
nestled, like doves under the eaves, in the souls of 
care-worn men and women, and wherever they went 
they sang of hope and faith and oourage, and in one 
way or another the refrain always fell: 44 1 will be 
glad that I live and must die.” 

I never—and this will be a lifelong regret—met 
Alice Cary but once. 

I stood, years ago, one summer morning at the 
door of the house on Twentieth Street, fortified with 
a letter of introduction to one or both of the sisters. 

I was shown into the pleasant parlor, and its mis¬ 
tress came to meet me. I have forgotten almost 
everything but the free of Alice Cary as it shone on 
me for the first and last time. Such a fine, sweet, 
•ad free as it was, with such a depth of tender radi¬ 
ance in those dark, mournful eyes. They were the 
windows through which yon looked into the woman's 
souL No words, at least none of mine, can describe 
thrir splendid beauty. It made you at once sad and 
glad to gaze into them. 

Nothing could exceed the quiet cordiality of her 
manner. I felt at home with her in a moment, and 
we talked almost like old friends, though that was 
our first meeting, and proved to be our last. 

Such a sincere, simple, earnest soul as I found that 
morning! She said she did her writing early in the 
day, and one would have fanoied, by the way she 
alluded to this 44 writing,” that it was a very small 
feature, and occupied a very small place in her life; 
yet we all know what a painstaking, earnest worker 
she wan. Bat it was not in that finely-organized, 
leader nature to make her own affairs salient in the 
talk. 

There was something half queenly in her quiet, 


gracious dignity. No doubt the circumstances of 
her life and some melancholy vein in her own tem¬ 
perament had given a slight touch of morbidness to 
her whole character. 

Her earlier poems are pitched too often in a mor¬ 
bid minor key, but through all what a brave, cheer¬ 
ful, helpful strain flows and rings. 

And Alice Cary's lyrics were the 44 rhythmic echo ” 
of her own soul. 

There was an old French rale that no man should 
go from the monarch's presence with a sad heart, 
and so it seems to me that nobody could have left 
that tender, helpful presence without having its 
burdens, no matter bow hardly they pressed, some¬ 
what lightened. 

We parted, I remember, with some half-formed 
plans of meeting again before the summer was over, 
and other summers brightened and faded, but their 
swift, flowing tide never drifted us together again; 
and so I never stood at the door of the house on 
Twentieth Street, over whose threshold so many of 
the world's famous men and women passed so often. 

It was somewhere in the last May or June of Alice 
Cary's life that I met two of her most valued friends 
at a small dinner company: Horace Greeley and the 
poet, John G. Whittier. It had been, so his rela¬ 
tives informed me, a work of years and had required 
a good deal of diplomacy to beguile the Quaker 
poet from the shades of his quiet New England 
home to Brooklyn, where he had at last come on a 
brief visit. 

Once there, however, he seemed quite at home 
with that thin, strong, keen face of his, and his sim¬ 
ple, earnest manner. I remember how his poems 
rung their clear, sweet chimes through my thoughts, 
as I sat looking at the poet, and listening to his 
stories of the old days, when he stood with his hand¬ 
ful of friends in the anti-slavery vangoard, and there 
were shooting mobs, and men and women fleeing for 
their lives, and persecutions and terrors. How like 
a dream it all seemed, and yet we could count on the 
fingers of one hand the decades within which it all 
happened! 

How the poet's eyes blazed under their beetling 
brows as the old scenes came np and fired his soul 1 

Among his stories I remember one which went far 
back into the very dawn of oar colonies, and was so 
fall of tragic gloom and shifting lights of humor 
that I wondered if the whole would not blossom out 
sometime in some delicious old ballad, singing and 
sparkling with the very voices of winds and brooks 
and leaves through one’s thoughts. 

Whittier may have come upon the story in some 
musty old colonial record.* At all events one oould 
see, as he related the tale, that it had greatly im¬ 
pressed his imagination, and yon will perceive what 
a rich quarry it afforded to his genius, though, so 
far as I know, the poet has never werked it. 

A couple of friendless, hunted Quaker women had 
been brought before the colonial authorities on a 
charge of witchcraft. 

None of the marks with which it was believed the 
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devil always signed and sealed the compact between 
himself and his emissaries in the Black Art, were 
found, on investigation, on the persons of the ac¬ 
cused. 

But the ooloniai bench gravely delivered its opin¬ 
ion as not at all convinced the devil was not aware 
these women could serve his purpose better as 
Quakers than witches, and they were accordingly 
banished, in due form, from the settlements; and 
after enduring incredible hardships and exposure in 
the wilderness, they were received and hospitably 
entertained by the Indians. 

This was the story which Whittier told—and these 
men were our forefathers I • 

It happened that Horace Greeley sat next me at | 
the table that night, having come directly from the 
house on Twentieth street, where he had been ad¬ 
mitted to Alice Cary’s sick-room. The visit had 
made a powerful impression on him, and he seemed 
hardly willing to talk of anything else, though this 
was our first interview. 

I seem to hear now the slow feminine tones of the 
man, so singularly at variance with his heavy, pon¬ 
derous frame and gait, as he said, half to himself, 
half to me, in a voice balanced between amazement 
and regret: “ Why, Alice Cary is really broken down! 

I never could have conceived that illness would so 
shatter a nervous system, as it seems to have done in 
her case. The least emotion overcomes her. There 
was Phoebe and the rest of the household running at 
her slightest wish, waiting upon every movement 
with a breathless devotion that is really amazing. 
There is my wife now, she has been an invalid for 
many years, and yet her nervous system, the forces 
of her will, are not at all in the broken-down condi¬ 
tion of Miss Cary’s. Her case really seems to me 
hopeless.” 

So the king of journalists went on. I remember 
looking at him and thinking how impossible it 
seemed for him, with that ponderous physique and 
those iron nerves, to comprehend what pain was; to 
have the faintest notion of the rack, and strain, and 
anguish which the delicate organization of the wo¬ 
man had undergone before they had borne down the 
masterful will and splendid energies of Alice Cary. 

Afterward, the talk led Horace Greeley to speak of 
himself and he told us something of his.work, and 
what it had been during those first years when he 
was establishing the Tribune. What a very Titan 
he had been when he took that pen of his! It did 
not seem possible that any merely human powers 
could have borne the long strain, and done the labor 
of those yean. 

I never saw Horace Greeley again. Yet what a 
little while it seems since 1 sat there and listened to 
his talk 1 Only three summers ago; and now all 
those of whom he spoke are gone into the unknown. I 
Alice Cary and- Phoebe, and the long-invalid wife, 
and last, and in some sense saddest of all, the speaker 
himself, with the great brain and the large, slow 
physique, that seemed good that night for a scon of 
years of endurance and work. 


Alice Cary went first of the lour, as we all know, 
on a day lying right in the heart of February, with 
thick snows outside, and the earth underneath them 
had not felt the first thrill and touch of the spring 
that was coming. 

u Waking,” says Mrs. Ames—and I wonder if 
sweeter words were ever said of dying—“ waking into 
the better land out of a slumber in this.” 

“ The wittiest woman in America is dead. There 
are others who say many brilliant things, but I doubt 
if there is another so spontaneously and pointedly 
witty, in the sense that Sidney Smith was witty, as 
Phoebe Cary.” 

This is what Mrs. Ames says of the younger of the 
poetesses. 

The characters of the two sisters seem to have been 
drawn on totally different backgrounds. I never met 
Phoebe Cary, but I do not see the faintest hint of 
family likeness in the two faces which acoompany 
this memorial. • 

Yet in their fine sense of honor, their high con¬ 
scientiousness, their simplicity, honesty, courage, 
there was a marked resemblance between the two wo¬ 
men. “From the prevailing 1 littlenesses’ which 
Margaret Fuller says are the curse of women,” both 
the sisters seem to have been “almost entirely 
free.” 

Yet with all that bright, flashing wit which put 
the most accomplished and gifted men who gathered 
under her roof on their mettle, Phoebe Cary seems to 
have been one of the humblest, most loving, tender, 
timid souls alive. She wrote far less, and had for 
less imaginative power, than her sister; yet the in¬ 
spiration was there, and “ rose to flood-tide at inter* 
vals.” 

We all know her exquisite parodies. Kate Ketch- 
am, for instance, and that one on Longfellow’s beau¬ 
tiful Lyric. 

Mrs. Ames tells us she inherited the nature of 
both father and mother, and that this dual character 
pervaded even her poems. 

“Through one nature she was the most literal of 
human beings. Never did there live such a disen- 
chanter. Hold up to her in her literal, everyday 
mood your most precious dream, and in an instant, 
by a single rapier of a sentence, she would thrust it 
through, and strip it of the last vestige of glamour, 
and you would see nothing before you but a oold 
staring fact, ridiculous or dismal.” 

Yet with all this practical side her imagination 
could soar, and sing, and glorify whatever it touched. 

She seems to have been one of those natures whose 
best powers ripen slowly. Essentially feminine as 
she was, her life was perhaps too much “an append¬ 
age of her gifted sister.” 

The indomitable energy, the resolute will of Alice 
Cary, carried her through everything. It was this 
which forced her out from the lonely cottage on the 
Ohio bottoms, and brought her into the thick of the 
world’s great fight, where she lived, and toiled, and 
died. 

It was different with Phoebe. With all her trench- 
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ant wit, her keen, lightning-like irony, she wu still 
a dependent, child-like soul. 

Alice, as I hare said, literally worked herself to 
death. And there is something unutterably pathetic 
is her clinging to life; “not because she had any 
lack of feith in the other and higher, but because it 
seemed to her that she had not exhausted the possi¬ 
bilities, the fulness and sweetness of this.” 

With all the deep sadness and solitude of her soul, 
with all the weights of toil and care under which, at 
last, she succumbed, with all the pain and anguish 
which filled her days and nights, Alice Cary could 
still say at the last: “Oh, if God could only let me 
live ten yean longer, it seems as if I wouldn’t ask 
for any more time 1” 

It seems difficult to make up one’s mind why 
Phoebe Cary should have died. Doubtless that 
sedentary life, the high, unwholesome temperatures 
to which both sisters accustomed themselves, and 
that long, tireless devotion to the beloved invalid, 
had sapped the vital energies of Phoebe Cary’s life. 

When she was left in the world without Alice, the 
motive power seems to have failed. It is very touch¬ 
ing to find how she strove to bear up under it all, 
sad to lead her daily life just as she would have 
done had Alice been by. 

But soul and body seem to have failed in the 
straggle. A slow decline se‘zed her; when the sum¬ 
mer heats grew, and July had ripened into its last 
hours, Phoebe Cary followed her sister, only seven 
teen months behind; and the two, who read in the 
golden twilights their lyrics to each other, now read 


them to sweeter music in a home which no pain can 
darken. “ But,” says Mrs. Ames, in concluding the 
story, “ die house on Twentieth street is left desolate 
forever.” 

That thought hurts 1 When one thinks of all the 
loneliness and aches there are in die world; of all 
help and healing, the light and gladness men and 
women found under that roof; and that its lights are 
gone out forever, and that nobody can ever exacdy 
take the place of Alice and Phoeby Cary in the 
hearts of these men and women. Why, as I said, the 
thought must hurt 1 

But, as the sisters ^foit to the soft quiet of the 
graves at Greenwood—the one amid the spinning of 
winter snows, the other amid the billowy waving of 
summer grasses. So we shall all follow them in a 
litde while. 

Nothing can hurt them any more And, shortly— 
it’s pleasant to think that—nothing can hurt us any 
more. And, for the rest, there are the lines they left 
behind them; and the world is better because they 
lived. 

The brothers, Mrs. Ames tells us, are still living 
“ on and near the old farm homestead, strong, healthy, 
robust men. 

“ What if the old customs had still been in vogue, 
which, less than a century ago, condemned the edu¬ 
cation of woman as quite unnecessary for her sphere 
and work; and while these brothers had their ohanoe 
with primer and pencil, Alice and Phoebe Cary, in 
accordance with the notions of those * good old times,’ 
had never been taught to read and write?” 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 

Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life” “Premiums Paid to Experience” etc . 


CHAPTER IV. 

COLLECTIVE WISDOM. 

r * might be amusing, but it would scarcely be 
profitable, to detail all the domestic difficulties 
which Fergus Laurie had to meet before his 
party came off. Fergus said that the Harveys had a 
foil, bright flower-stand, and he could not under¬ 
stand why they should not have the same. Now, the 
Harvey’s flowers were always supplied by Mrs. Web¬ 
ber, who kept her old skill and luck with them, and 
fostered a few pennyworth of seeds into plants worth 
half-a guinea. However, the Lauries bought six 
flowers in pots, at a shilling each. They had only 
been transplanted on the morning of the purchase. 
Robins deluged them with water, and set them out in 
the son and wind. Then she forgot all about them 
for three days, in feet, till Fergus lifted them in 
again te adorn the room. They held their heads up 
feirly, poor things, for the evening of the party, and 
after that died as quickly as they possibly could. 

It was the same with everything. Also, Fergus 
found that money was not only needed for the few 


“extras” which he had sanguinely calculated as 
within an easy expenditure of two or three pounds at 
most Money was also needed for the sudden supply 
of things which shoe Id have always been kept re¬ 
placed and repaired. The tea-service, of a pattern 
which could once have been easily and cheaply 
matched, had been allowed to dwindle down to the 
veriest minimum of cups and saucers. It was now 
found to be as unique as if of the rarest porcelain* 
ttobina wasted a whole day, and ever so many omni¬ 
bus feres, going hither and thither vainly trying to 
match it. Fergus was so angry at this revelation of 
shiftleasness that Robina felt there was nothing for 
her but to obey without protest when he summoned 
her to accompany him to buy a new service, though 
it was a dreadfully wet evening, and she knew she 
had neglected to have her boots mended. Next day 
she was laid up with a cold, consequently the new 
service was not washed or arranged till the afternoon 
before the visitors came, when the charwoman did it 
in a great hurry, with considerable results of break- 
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However, everything was ready at last. During 
the last few hour*, Robina made what she considered 
to be superhuman efforts, with marvellous results. 
In the morning all arrangements were chaos, by the 
afternoon they were just what they should be, but by 
such a strain upon Robina’s temper, that when her 
brother came in and suggested some trivial change, 
her endurance gave way utterly, and she rated him 
soundly, and inconsequently—the two essentials of a 
fine scolding—till Bhe was interrupted by a double 
knock. 

George Harvey and his wife were the first arrivals. 
Mrs. Harvey and Millicen4feme next. David Max¬ 
well and Mrs. Maxwell were the last. Mrs. Max¬ 
well was invited because she was “a professional 
gentleman’s” wife, and Mrs. Laurie and Robina 
thought that her presence would show that Christian 
was not their only opportunity of genteel society. 
Mrs. Maxwell,*in her turn, having in reality no place 
to keep, was very particular “ to keep her place,” 
and her way of doing it was to cause tea to wait for 
her fully half an honty 

Mrs. Laurie and Robina intended to be very polite 
to Mrs. Harvey and Millioent. They said to each 
other: 44 We must pay them a good deal of attention, 
poor things.” 

They had made up their minds to pity them, be¬ 
cause they were self-dependent, and Mrs. Laurie and 
Robina had their own private opinion that it was 
such hard lines to earn one’s own living, that nobody 
would do it who could get any one else to do it for 
them. Mrs. Laurie used a sympathizing tone when¬ 
ever she happened to name George to his mother— 
for surely Mrs. Harvey must have 14 felt” his mar 
riage. Mrs. Harvey caught the tone, but inno¬ 
cently wondered what it could mean, and only 
hoped that Mrs. Laurie did not think George looked 
delicate. * 

Milly was very glad to see David Maxwell again. 
Indeed she was too glad, for her pleasure was as 
frank as it oould have been had he been a girll All 
unsophisticated as he was, David’s heart taught him 
the difference between the.gay, cheery greeting which 
he got, and the deferent reserve with which Milly 
received Fergus Laurie’s welcome. 

“Of course, she must prefer him,” he quietly set¬ 
tled it within himself. “ What could she see in me, 
and what does she know of me, and what can she 
ever know ? Now, Fergus is so clever, and is able 
to show himself her friend. It is only to be ex¬ 
pected.” 

It was strength and not weakness which helped 
David straight to this conclusion. For what was 
happening was really quite natural, and also quite 
right in its way, and it is not courage but infantine 
perversity which kicks against pricks that cannot be 
removed. But David himself did not know his own 
strength. He thought that he was constituted not 
to feel things as hotly as some people. He supposed 
that he was not 44 high-spirited ”—like Fergus for 
instance—and forgot how that which is called “ poor¬ 
ness of spirit” is the very chivalry of Heaven 1 . 


“ Hew do the pictures get on 7” Fergus inquired 
of Milly when the tea was fairly served and the 
little party had settled down in something like com¬ 
posure. 

“ I have nearly done them,” Milly answered 
brightly; 44 that is to say, I have done their hardest 
part, but they will take some time yet, for I most 
take care to make the vegetation what it would be 
in such a place, time and season.” 

“Ah,” said Fergus, with that peculiar critical 
voice which Milly was already learning to hear with 
respect. “ Mind you don’t let your details run 
away with you. Don’t smother your ideal. Treat it 
largely.” 

What a wonderful young man for a mere clerk! 
Who was to remember that he had an art-loving 
master, and that artists and art-critics gossiped some¬ 
times in the counting-house? Not that this need 
depreciate his talents. They were very real. Power 
to adapt and to apply is a great talent, and ooe 
without which all others are useless. Yet it, too, 
must have talents to work upon, and when it has not 
them within, but must grasp them from without, it 
often has a peculiar vanity of desiring to merge its 
own individuality in theirs. The quick to learn are 
prone to think that they taught themselves, and 
many a “self-made man” seems to forget even that 
he himself did not put his own brains into his own 
head. 

But George Harvey was not so likely as his other 
hearers to let these dogmas pass unquestioned. 

“I do not see that troth in a detail need destroy 
troth in the whole,” he said. 41 God individualised 
every moss which He spread as an unnoticed carpet 
over the world. And however careful a grass is 
drawn, it will not be its finish, but its want of finish, 
which will give it undue importance in a picture. 
In proportion to its degree of finish it will fell into 
its proper place in art, as in nature.” 

44 Yes, truly,” Fergus responded. He had not fol¬ 
lowed George’s argument beyond its first proposition, 
because he had been thinking what he should retort 
in his tarn. 44 What I mean is, that we do not want 
the bare truth, but something more than the truth. 
For instance, there is a troth in the dry correctness 
of botany-book delineations, but that is not all the 
truth about flowers that grow in dew and sunshine. 
Nay, it is not the truth at all, for the very self-die¬ 
playing attitudes in which the flowers must be posed 
for botanical purposes is a lie.” 

“Granted,” George answered, readily, “bet 1 
maintain this, that an artist who would give flowese 
their proper human interest, who would make a 
heart’s-ease, Banyan's “herb heart’s-ease,” or a lily 
to outshine Solomon in all his glory, had best know 
about these flowers all that the botany-book oan 
teach. Who could accept an emblem of cheerful¬ 
ness and content with less petals than it ought to 
have, and the wrong sort of leaf?” 

* 4 Those who did not know,” said Fergus, lightly, 
“ and that would be most people I” 

“And what, when they grew wiser?” Geoa^a 
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aiked, seriously. “ When they learned to n%i*trust 
and contemn the symbol, would they grow in trust 
and loye for the thing symbolized? Wherever a 
feeling is to be reproduced there should never be a jar 
or a failure in fact.” 

“Nor in fiction either,” added Christian, half 
playfully; “ I mean when anybody is writing a story 
be should not be so carried away by his heroics as 
to change his hero's name, or age, once or twice, and 
fciget all about dates and times and seasons. It is 
done sometimes, though, and it destroys all my in¬ 
terest I can’t sympathize with a Harry whose name 
is occasionally Dick, and who keeps Christmas within 
a month of midsummer. I know such a being never 
shed a tear or felt a pang. In fact, I can’t believe in 
him.” 

“No, and that destroys one’s pleasure,” observed 
David, “one likes to believe.” 

“ Do you 7” Fergus asked, half scornfully. “ Then, 
I suppose, your highest praise is to say a book is 
1 just like life.’ I want something more than that” 

“ A good deal depends upon what one thinks 'life’ 
to be,” said Christian, in an undertone. 

“Oh, I do think books would be dull, if they were 
exactly real,” said Robina Laurie. <( One likes one’s 
heroes and heroines to be something better than the 
* common people around one—more beautiful and 
braver, more forgiving and more interesting alto¬ 
gether.” 

“Bat don’t you think that is real, after all?” 
Milly interposed. “ Don’t you think it is only our 
own fault for not seeing it ? It seems to need less 
insight to admire a shadow than a substance. Haven’t 
you known people delighted with the picture of a 
place, in which they never noticed any particular 
beauty ? I think that is like most of us with stories 
and real life.” 

“ There is a great deal in that,” said Fergus, medi¬ 
tatively. 

“ Is it not dreary work to separate the ideal from 
the ?eal?” she went on eagerly. “Are they not the 
wm? Is not the ideal simply the best view of a 
thing, and is not the best likely to be the truest ? 
Would you not take a man’s character from his 
friend rather than his foe ?” 

“ I am entirely with yon,” Fergus observed, em¬ 
phatically, with a quick response *in the hazel eyes 
that looked eo grave and keen. 

“ Well,” suddenly put in Mrs. Maxwell, “ I am 
sure it is generally those who know most about peo¬ 
ple who think least of them. I’m sure I don’t think 
muck of anybody I know.” 

The add tone, even more than the bitter words, 
damped everybody for a moment, and made David’s 
bean ache and sink. 

Mn. Harvey spoke first. Her words seemed to 
ignore the sour interruption, and yet they bore subtle 
nsboke for it and healing for any whom it might 
have wounded. 

“The nearest may be wrong in judgment or in 
prai s e as well as the farthest off,” she said. And 
dna she gave a kindly illus t ra t ion. “ Don’t you re¬ 


member a certain poor old neighbor of ours, George, 
who would look at one out of two blackened eyes, 
and say that nobody need wish a better and kinder 
husband than her man, take him for all in all!” 

“But who shall say she was not right?” answered 
Milly. with flashing vivacity. “Perhaps he was 
really good and kind, although circumstances and 
temptations of m*ny sorts made him appear other¬ 
wise sometimes. Perhaps when God made him, He 
meant him to be specially kind and good, and the 
eyes of love could Bee that meaning still, like writing 
under a smear!” 

“ I think God means us all to be kind and good; 
hut if He designs it specially for some, and yet they 
fail in it, I think they are the worst of all, and least 
deserve charitable interpretations.” Christian made 
this observation in an undertone, and only David 
Maxwell heard it. 

“I am with you entirely, Miss Harvey,” said 
Fergus. 

“ Only be quite sure, Milly, that your faith in an¬ 
other is not mere stubborn sticking to your own 
opinion,” observed George. “ But, more seriously, 
are you not stating a truth which, while whole in 
itself, is only half of another and greater truth ? Did 
not we hear you say a minute ago that it seems to 
need less insight to admire a shadow than a sub¬ 
stance, and that many people would value the picture 
of a spot which they would not walk half a mile to 
see ? May not that be also true in your metaphysics ? 
When people are often so undeniably short-sighted 
on the lower levels, must they always gain correct¬ 
ness of vision on the higher ones? Is it not possible 
that there, too, the semblance may command more 
attention than the substance? Is it not so in our 
commonest experience—is not the man who simply 
does, what under circumstanoes is easiest and plea¬ 
santest for himself and others, constantly called gen¬ 
tle and kind-hearted, whilst he who does what is 
right at the expense of an unspoken inward struggle 
and some temporary inconvenience to others, is pro¬ 
nounced hard and unfeeling? Nor is the judgment 
readily reversed, even when time destroys the one 
man’s work and establishes the other’s. The one is 
only pitied, but though the other may be praised, it 
is with a grudge. No, Milly, though I am ready to 
grant your propositions so far as to say that if we 
c'uld get a perfectly wise and good man, his ideal¬ 
izations would possibly come nearest God’s truth, I 
am not prepared to trust all ideals. A telescope 
shows us more of the truth of the firmament than the 
naked eye. But what if the telescope itself be de¬ 
fective?” 


Milly shook her head gently. She was not an 
easily convinced person, which was not at all against 
Milly, since it at least proved that she was not made 
of that stony ground, where if seeds take root quickly 
they are as quickly dried up. Not that she did not 
at onoe see and acknowledge the force of her brother’s 
arguments, only while they appeared to her to dash 
something good and grand in her own, she would not 


wholly accept them. 
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“ Then is a friend’s lore and faith to go for noth¬ 
ing ?” she said, wistfully. 

“ Oh, surely not,” said Christian, warmly. “ But 
don’t you think they may have quite a different 
value? Don’t you think they may be God’s sign of 
a relationship between souls, upon which He ordi¬ 
narily chooses to work spiritual good and blessing, 
just as He generally blesses our outer life by our 
physical ties ? I don’t think we ever do good to any 
one unless we love them and believe in them.” 

“ But we ought to love everybody,” put in Robina 
Laurie. 

“ Those who don’t trouble themselves about the 
practice, are always very strong on the theory,” ob¬ 
served Fergus, half-aside, to Milly. 

“Certainly, we should love all in the sense of 
wishing and trying to do them good, or to be good to 
them,” said Christian. “ But, with some, I believe 
our very wish and endeavor to do them good will 
cause us to place them under other influences than 
our own. I once had a certain child in my Sabbath- 
class. I had myself secured her attendance, and 
whenever it flagged I hunted her up. I tried to 
give her even more attention than I gave the others, 
because she seemed to need it more. But there al¬ 
ways was a barrier between us. That child’s eyes 
were no sooner fixed on my face than my thoughts 
seemed to freeze on my lips, no matter how warm 
they lay in my heart. It distressed me dreadfully ; 
for I made every effort in my power, and was still 
baffled by a mysterious law, that lay beyond it. 
Suddenly a fellow-teacher said to me, * What an in¬ 
teresting child your little pale pupil is 1 It ought to 
be quite a help to you to have such a face in your 
class.’ And I had grace # given me to be frank, and 
answer, * If you feel so, you will do her the good that 
I shall never do her. Take her into your class. 
And it was so arranged, and I saw the child’s face 
gradually brighten, and her soul come forward, until 
even I could recognize its lovable features. I know 
she never liked me while she was in my class, and 
was always glad to run off without any good-bye. 
But afterwards she always came to kiss me every 
Sunday afternoon. And if she could come to my 
class now, I am sure we should get on capitally to¬ 
gether. The ice between us is thawed, though we 
could never melt it by ourselves. And in this way 
I am sure that there are many circumstances, when 
the best that our love can do, is to stand aside and 
make way for the appointed love that can do 
more.” 

“ Yes, that is true,” said David; “ and if love can • 
not so stand aside, it is not love, but selfishness. But 
it is hard sometimes,” he added, with a checked 
sigh. 

“ Yes,” responded Christian, “its present ‘isnot 
joyous, but grievous,’ and yet it is the only way to 
joy. If love could be content to grasp what it could 
for itself, regardless of its object, it would not get 
what it really wanted, but only a very poor substi¬ 
tute. While, if it invests itself entirely in its object, 
God Himself secures it a rate of interest which shall 


suffice its needs, and keeps its principal safe in that 
bank of His, which transmutes poor stock of earthly 
affections and hopes into rich store of everlasting 
treasure.” 

“How do you know that?” Fergus asked, in his 
abrupt way. “ Don’t you think now that you may 
be putting faith in your sweet fancies ?” 

Christian answered gently, “ Who spake, saying, 
‘ There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the Kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more in 
this present time, and in the world to come, life 
everlasting.’ ” 

“ And how many have proved it true I” said Mrs. 
JEIarvey. 

“ Ah, but that speaks of surrender for * the King¬ 
dom of God’s sake,’” Fergus replied, rather tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“ And what is the Kingdom of God V f Christian 
asked, “ and while we are in the flesh how are we 
put in any relationship to it? Is not the Kingdom 
of God, like His chosen, something in this world, 
though not of it? Is it not that law of equity 
and harmony which underlies everything? Is it 
not the duty which every circumstance holds for 
somebody ? I believe every action, nay, even every 
spiritual motion of each of us, is either a stone con¬ 
tributed or taken , from that ‘ building of God not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ” 

There was a pause, but Milly, who had been want¬ 
ing to speak for some time, broke it. 

“ Is not what Christian says almost exactly what 
I said, after all ?” she asked. “ I said that I thought 
the ideal was God’s truth, and is it not likely to be 
so, if, as she says, it is one of the most powerful in¬ 
struments of good ?” 

“I think I can see a vital difference between 
your propositions,” George answered. “You give 
the value of the ideal to the idealized. Christian 
keeps it for the idealizer. You make it a mental in- 
fight. Christian considers it a moral influence. 
You maintain that in some mysterious way a man 
really fulfils the highest ideal of himself however 
he appears to fail. Christian, on the other hand, 
asserts that the ideal may be far above his bead, not 
the measure of his soul at all, but the measure of the 
soul which creates it, but that it is his best help up¬ 
ward, and that its very height gives it the more 
strength to help him as for as he can possibly go ” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Harvey, “I have once or twice 
seen that a mother’s faith in the superior industry 
and ability of scapegrace sons, has shamed and en¬ 
couraged them, till it has finally made them just 
passable members of society.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” observed Mrs. Maxwell, 
“I’ve heard it said, * Expect nothing, and then you'll 
not be disappointed.’ 1 think there’s a deal of truth 
in that I” 

“ I’m sure it wouldn’t matter much what I thought 
of Fergus,” said Mrs. Laurie. “ He’d take his own 
ways, and be what he chooses, anyhow.” 

“ Well, I can see a great deal of truth in your 
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idem,” MUlioent observed to Christian, “ bat I still 
think there’s a little truth in mine.” 

“Don’t you know, Milly,” her brother went on, in 
farther explanation, “ that many people have to give 
np their ideal at last—that somehow, however mach 
they try, they can no longer believe that their friend 
is what they once thought him.” 

“It may be their own fault,” Milly responded, 
“some anger or enmity in their own hearts may 
hare come like a mist between them and their ideal. 
When we cannot see the opposite side of the street 
on a foggy morning, we do not say that it is not 
there. We know it is only lost in die fog, and wait 
till it dean.” 

“ Milly is right so for,” said Christian. 

“But suppose there is no anger or enmity,” David 
suggested, quietly. “ Suppose one only loves more 
than ever, and longs as much as ever to be kind and 
faithful, mid yet can’t help not being able to belieye 
any more.” 

“I can’t understand that,” said Milly, fiercely, 
with a biting flash in her dark eyes. “ If I had loved 
and trusted anybody I would do it till I couldn’t— 
eouldn’t—do it any more, and when I couldn’t—I 
should hate him!” 

“ I can believe you would,” said Fergus Laurie, 
so quietly that nobody but Milly heard it, amid the 
storm of disapproval that her hot words called 
forth. 

“That’s always the end of thinking too much of 
people,” observed Mrs. Laurie, shifting her knitting- 
needles; “ those that are called 1 dears ’ one day are 
generally 1 devils ’ the next. I suppose they shake 
the two up together till it comes even.” 

“People that have fine ideas have the same feel¬ 
ings as common folks, it seems, and so it all comes 
to one in the long run,” said Mrs. Maxwell, “ only 
it’s more shame to them.” • 

“Those who feel so when they think of such a 
thing beforehand,” Christian remarked, “ are some- 
tunes the first to be patient and forgiving when the 
trial really comes.” 

“Bat such would be happier if they prayed God 
to regulate their minds as well as their actions,” 
said Mrs. Harvey, with a gentle rebuking gaze at 
her daughter. “I think I know Milly’s real mean¬ 
ing, and that her word* don’t exactly give it” 

“Bat people must expect to be understood as they 
•peak* added Robina, in her little clipping, satisfied 
style. At that moment Millieent did not like Robina 
Lavoie, and thought within herself that her sister 
Hatty was generally very shrewd in her judgments! 

David’s gentle words had seemed the spark to 
Milly’s gunpowder. It is often so, nor is it thus 
unreasonably. The voice of love and patience sug¬ 
gests their long-suffering and agony, and the bitter 
rejoinder it calls forth is often half-sympathy, half- 
ootraged justice. The tempter has a peculiar tempta¬ 
tion for the soul which has a strong sense of jus- 
rfd 11 h e deceives it into a fancy that God’s justice 
is asleep, and most be aroused by some shrieking 
veagmaee on its own part, 
wax* xu.*—-23. 


But Fergus Laurie’s quiet “I can believe you 
would” rankled in Milly’s heart after all the other 
rebukes, spiteful or kindly, were forgotten. Did 
he mean that he could understand the feeling? or 
did he mean that he could understand it as con¬ 
sistent with her character? 

“1 dare say he thinks me a vixen, only caring 
to hold my own,” said poor Milly, within herself. 
“ Well, well, never mind, perhaps he will know better 
some day.” 

When the evening was over, and all the visitors 
were gone, the three Lauries drew their chain 
round the fire, and talked everything over among 
themselves. And Fergus found his mother’s and 
sister’s spattering tattle very wearisome, and pre¬ 
sently went away, and sat by himself in his bed¬ 
room. 

“ These Harveys are the right kind of people for 
me to associate with,” he said. “ They are all clever, 
and have beautiful ways of thought. One can quite 
understand how such would grow in such conversa¬ 
tions as we had this evening.” 

It never struck Fergus that onefa thoughts must be 
the growth of one’s life, if they are to be warm and 
stimulating lights, and not mere fireworks struck off 
by the friction of brain with brain. 

“ This is the right life for me to live; hitherto, I 
have only existed. But, judging from what Robina 
Bays of the cost of this evening, intellectual pleasures 
cost a great deal. We’ve always lived so up to my 
salary, that I shall have to take four or five pounds 
from next quarter’s to pay to-night’s expenses. And 
yet I can feel this enjoyment is as necessary to my 
mind as air or food to my body. I must have it. 
And, as my present means will not suffice to procure 
it, 1 must try something else.” 

Alas, for the schemes that are concocted, and the 
ventures that are taken, not because of a comfortable 
surplus, but because of a gnawing deficit—not in rea¬ 
sonable hope, but in self-willed desperation I 

CHAPTER Y. 

A MESSENGER IN THE NIGHT. 

HEN Mrs. Maxwell and David returned to 
Blenheim House, they were not admitted 
very quickly, and when at last Phoebe Winter came 
to the door, she said not a word, not even in answer 
to David’s cheery words; but followed them into the 
parlor, and there resumed a position, physical and 
moral, which she had evidently been holding before. 
Her master sat, leaning back in the great leather 
arm-chair, in an attitude at once defiant and oower- 
ing. The defiance, or rather indifference, was as¬ 
sumed, with all dramatic exaggeration, the cower 
was very involuntary and subtle. But David ooold 
see it. 

“ Either do it or don’t do it, now Fve told you the 
consequences,” said Phoebe, in her harshest judicial 
voice. “ I’ll not go from my words, you may know 
I’m not the sort o’ woman. A woman that’ll starve 
on here, year after year, and put up with her sauot 
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(with a significant movement of the head toward Mrs. 
Maxwell), for an objec’ that she has, is not a woman 
to say one thing an’ mean another. You know I 
don’t want to shame your son, an’ if it has to be 
done, it ain’t me, it’s yourself as does it, an’ as it 
can’t be helped it’ll be overruled for the best. May¬ 
be, when I didn’t do it, when I first could, a good 
bit more than twenty years ago, now, it were a doing 
evil that good might come. I didn’t think so then. 
I thought it might be called a showing o’ mercy; but 
it’s a dangerous thing to call it showing mercy, when 
one’s an objec’ in view. But there’s some people 
that you can’t save, whatever you do. If you take 
’em from the very gallows-foot, they’ll get a rope an’ 
hang theirselves. I spared you before moet for your 
boy’s sake, and because what was done couldn’t be 
undone; but if I spare you again, it’s a helping o’ 
your sins, and it’ll get him into it as well; for Phoebe 
Winter knows what the world is, bitter well, and 
that there wouldn’t be one in a dozen that would 
think but what he ain’t as bad as yourself.” 

“ Now you’ve done your wild Irish oration, 
Phoebe,” said the surgeon aggravatingly, “ perhaps 
you’ll go and draw me half a pint of ale.” 

“ I know I’m your servant, sir,” Phoebe returned, 
“ and I do what you tell me, and you can’t say I 
haven’t served you faith fill, whatever I’ve done it 
for; but Phoebe Winter isn’t going to stand by and 
watch while dirty ways is going on, though once she 
did think it was maybe no harm to hold her tongue, 
and let bygones be bygones.” And Phoebe stalked 
back to her kitchen to fetch the ale. 

“ A pretty thing for me to come home and find 
yon being lectured by that woman, Mr. Maxwell,” 
said his wife, in her high-pitched cantankerous tones. 
“ A nice degradation for a respectable married wo¬ 
men I I’ve always felt there was something behind 
the scenes, sir. I suppose she knows all about your 
wicked early life, sir, and the woman that David 
belongs to. She may know something very pretty 
about her, I’ve no doubt, sir, although you’ve had 
no more proper feeling than to let her brat live in the 
same house with your lawful wife, sir.” The door 
flew open, and Phoebe stood blazing on the threshold. 

“An’ what if I did know her?” she cried. “I 
won’t say she was as good as you is, for them’s not 
the words for either of you; but I will say, you’re as 
bad as she were I There ain’t a pin to choose be¬ 
tween ye, ’oept that you’ve lived to have one sin 
more and be a self-righteous Pharisee! I ain’t lived 
twenty years in this here den of iniquity for noth¬ 
ing- I knows the date when ye first come home as 
missis, an’ I shonld like to see the date o’ the fine 
marriage certificate that you’re so proud on! It 
were against the grain o’ Phoebe Winter to stay in 
the house wi’ the likes o’ you, I can tell ye. I’ve 
heard say ye may gen’rally know the ways that’s 
right, ’cause they’re the hard uns. But I can tell 
you .it were as hard for me to stay as to go; it were 
a precious sight harder to stay, ’cept for the objec’ I 
had. And as for the * brat ’ that affronts ye so much, 
it’s because o’ that brat that ye haven’t had to go to 


a prison to see the man that you’re so proud to call 
your husband, though any woman that hadn’t evened 
herself to him, would be ashamed o’t. * Brat,’ in¬ 
deed ! Many’s the time I’d ha’ trembled to be where 
I was; only thinking that the Lord who’d ha’ spared 
great big cities if they’d had five good people in ’em, 
would perhaps spare this wicked house for the sake 
o’ the young soul that I b’lieve He’s taken up and 
redeemed to Himself.” 

“ Oh, Phoebe, do be quiet,” David entreated. 

And Phoebe looked at him, put down the flagon 
and glass, and withdrew with that high step which 
all her household moil had never made heavy or 
shuffling. 

“ Oh, to think I should have been brought to have 
to bear this!” said Mrs. Maxwell, with dry sobs. “ It’s ! 
a regular shame, and that it is! I expected everything 
to be so different. I’m sure I’ve hardly had better j 
dress or victuals than I could have got myself, and 
I’ve not been taken about or spoken to, exoept like 
a dog. Lots of girls that have stock to their work 
have done better, and yet I’ve had to give up a good 
deal, and live like a hermit, and put up with that 
woman, and with seeing your child, that wasn’t 
mine. It’s a regular shame, Mr. Maxwell, and that’s 
what it is, and it shows that you’re not a man, sir, to 
stand by and see me bear it!” 

“Hey, what, what, what?” said the surgeon. 

“ What are you talking about now, Poll ? What do 
you know about it. Eh, Poll? Eh, Poll? Hadn’t 
you better hold your tongue?” 

David stood sorrowfully looking at the pair. 
There was nothing remarkable in his father’s irrita¬ 
ble incoherence. It was but too common. David 
knew by many a painful experience that it was worse 
than useless for him to offer a soothing word. Be¬ 
cause it was bis word, it would be but oil on the fire 
to Mrs. Maxwell. He might have tried to speak to 
his father had he been alone. Early influences that 
had been about the surgeon, and even the cultivation 
that had necessarily come to him by his profession, 
had kept one or two spots in his character, which j 
though not soft, were at least not always actively I 
repellant His son could reason with him some- 
times, even though it always proved fruitless. David 
wished he could be alone with his father just for five 
minutes that evening. Next morning he was glad 
to remember that wish. 

He did what he knew to be best—left the husband 
and wife together. Quarrels always died out so. 
Two people, full of mutual indifference, only enliv¬ 
ened by a little hatred, do not quarrel when they are 
alone. They are quite aware that nothing either ! 
can say will pain the other, when safe from the : 
humiliation of outer eyes and ears. 

David went along the stone passage to the kitchen. 
When he opened the door, he found Phoebe sluing j 
poking over her dim candle darning one of his | 
stockings. There was no trace of the recent storm | 
about her, except that she did noteven look up when | 
he entered, but went on darning as if there was i 
nothing in the world bat herself and the sto cking, 
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Phoebe what is all this about? What has made 
you say sach things!” he asked, gently, standing be¬ 
side her—rather behind her. 

Phoebe did not answer. Perhaps she thought she 
had given her darling a shock about his mother, 
and that he had come to claim some withdrawing 
exp l a n ation. But David had been wiser than she 
guessed. A man’s knowledge of the world had long 
since translated the once unintelligible sense of in¬ 
feriority which had been forced on him by Mrs. 
Maxwell. Perhaps he had cherished a hope against 
hope, bat it had not sufficient vitality to die hard. 
Still, he had a natural yearning to know something 
of the mother whom he had never seen or heard 
about. If Phoebe knew anything, as he strongly 
suspected she did, surely she would tell him. He 
remembered asking her about his mother years and 
years ago, when he was quite a little child, but the 
only answer, a curt command that he should never 
speak about her, had made itself imperatively bind¬ 
ing on his sensitive nature. It was almost the only 
time he could remember Phoebe's speaking sharply 
to him. And though looking back upon this of late, 
he had argued himself that Phoebe must be able to 
give some cogent reasons for such repression, still he 
would never have re-opened the subject had not 
others done it for him. Even as it was, the living 
present, with its possibilities, rose nearest to him, and 
crowded out the past. 

“ Phoebe," he said, again, “ what is the matter be¬ 
tween my father and you ? What makes you speak 
so to him ?" 

Tuis time Phoebe dropped her stockings, threw 
her apron over her head, and burst into loud sobs. 

“ It’s hard to know right fra wrong, and I’m only 
a poor ignorant woman. And it’s hard to think 
yoa’ve been doin’ wrong when you’ve put your whole 
life in it, and to find that it’ll be right to do what’ll 
waste yean and years o’ patience. But I’ll do it 1 
I won’t go on doing wrong the minute I sees it, and 
there’s none o’ us can leave off afore. And come 
what may, David, I’m glad I’ve stuck by ye all these 
years, and ye are a bit the better forit, ain’t ye, 
David V* 

“ Very much the better, Phoebe,” the young man 
answered, soothingly. “ You have been my best 
friend always." 

“ An’ that’s where it is!’’ she cried passionately. 
“And yet if I hadn’t done what seems wrong, I 
couldn’t ha’ bin your best friend without doing of it. 
It’s all in a muddle—there’s something that you 
ean’t say is certain right or wrong, neither black, 
while, nor grey, and yet it lies in the way to some¬ 
thing; else that’s certain great glorious good 1 For 
why, I ask, ain’t I your best friend? Because I 
think I’m the only one that’s tried to lead you to 
Wim that’s the Father of the fatherless and the mo- 
Ihsltw. as you a’most are and allays have been, 
Dnrrid. I can’t make out why God sets things so." 

M Sot He does not," David argued, gently. “ If 
thcww’i a right thing to be done, and we seem to have 
$a jmmb through a wrong thing on our way to it, de¬ 


pend upon it, Phoebe, there’s another way to it, and 
a better one^ and it’s our own fault, and not God’s, 
that we do not find it" 

Phoebe spoke more quietly. “ It’s comfortin’ to 
hear you,” she said. “ Whatever I taught ye once, 
ye’ve made a precious deal more out of it than ever 
I could. I can bear a’most anything ’cept gettin’ 
mazed and puzzled about the ways o’ the Almighty, 
and kind o’ thin kin’ that either He can’t know or 
doesn’t care. That puts me fair past myself." 

“ That is because it is not a trouble sent from God, 
but growing from our own faithlessness," said David; 
“and I think it generally begins, Phoebe, when we’ve 
been letting in wrong feelings of some other kind. 
We do what God tells us not to do, and then grow 
unbelieving and impatient because the light of His 
countenance is withdrawn. We walk in roads which 
He has told us are dark, and then murmur because 
we stumble. I do not yet know what has been the 
matter to-night, Phoebe, and you will not tell me of 
other things which I feel sure must have happened 
to trouble yon, so that I cannot tell what may have 
been your provocations; hot still, dear old Phoebe, 
don’t forget that the wrath of man never worketh 
the righteousness of God." 

“ It’s a true word, David," she said, wiping her 
eyes; 11 and yet things is so peculiar. There’s some¬ 
thing I didn’t do, years ago, which, maybe, I ought, 
and yet, if I had done, maybe it would ha been wi’ a 
good bit o’ vengeance an’ spite. But there’s no good 
sittin’ up a’ night talking n’t, or I’ll not be good in 
the morning, and there’ll be words agen. I’ve heard 
the master and missus go off quiet enough to their 
room, and now you go to yours, and get a good sleep. 
Things mend theirselves while a body’s napping." 

David needed no second bidding; but slumber did 
not come so easily. In spite of his strengthening 
words to Phoebe, he held to his own faith in God 
much as a poor mariner clings to a rope in the dark, 
rough midnight sea. 

. Oh, it seemed so- hard to pass from the bright, 
wholesome atmosphere of the early evening into this 
murky cloud of mystery and degradation. It was 
like going from sunshine and breeze into the dark, 
tainted chill of a charnel-house. What must it be 
to be like George Harvey, with such a mother and 
sisters, and such a wife—helped, encouraged, stimu¬ 
lated, comforted, on every hand, just as naturally 
and simply as a plant is nurtured by showers and 
sunbeams 1 The past evening had been as a festive 
robe to David’s spirit; it was the others’ every-day 
wear! And there must be so much of it in the 
world, and yet none for him who longed for it so 
much. The doubts which he had allayed in Phoebe 
returned to torment himself. Why did God create 
yearnings to leave them unsatisfied? “It must be 
right, it must be right," he cried in his heart. “ But 
O God, keep hold of me, for I cannot keep hold of 
thee?" And yet better to be he, believing in the 
bright and innocent and happy, though shot from 
them, than Mrs. Maxwell, who concluded that every 
body’s home was like her own, “if one only knew." 
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He lay wakeful for a long time, but was just in the 
midst of a troubled dream, when he was awakened 
by a piercing scream, followed by Mrs. Maxwell's 
voice, crying, “ David I David! Phoebe l Mr. Max¬ 
well kin a fit He k dying!" 

The son was in hk father’s room in less than a 
moment He had sufficient professional knowledge 
to perceive that the surgeon was in no fit, but in a 
paroxysm of angeni pectoris, slight touches of which 
he had suffered once or twice before. But this was 
no slight touch; and Phoebe no sooner appeared than 
David hurried her off to fetch some brother medical 
man, even though it might be the humdrum parkh 
doctor, at whom the sharp surgeon had so often 
scoffed. Once or twice the anguish abated a little, 
only to return with renewed force; and when the 
hastily-summoned doctor turned from hk patient's 
bedside, hk face spared David from asking a single 
question. 

The dying man tried to Bpeak once or twice, and 
failed. It brought the agony upon him like a fate. 
Oh, the poor opened mouth and hungering eyest 
they stamped themselves on David’s heart, and he 
ever afterward remembered his father so. And it 
was well! for it was a kindlier memory, after all, 
than any other oould have been! 

He got a word or two out at last. Oh, if he had 
only wrestled with hk spiritual foes, as he did with 
the physical agony that he might accomplish thk! 
Only by putting hk ear close to hk father’s mouth 
could David catch hk meaning. 

“ You will do what k right. Phoebe k a good wo¬ 
man, and—” 

No morel The fierce agony was down upon 
him again, and, as it passed away, life passed with 
it. 

And next day the windows of Blenheim House 
were blinded, except the kitchen window, which had 
no blind to draw. 

“ I suppose my words killed him. I know them 
sort of diseases come when people are put out.’’ 
Phoebe vehemently sobbed thk out in the presence of 
her mktress, whose philosophic composure was such 
as not to render such a statement unfeeling, while 
Phoebe seemed eager to take a wild revenge upon 
herself by draining the deepest cup of remorse and 
humiliation before the very woman who had aggra¬ 
vated her bitterest invectives the night before. 
“ That’s where it is,’’ Phoebe went on. “ When one 
begins to think one may have been wrong, and to try 
to be right, it’s just then that one gets punkhed, and 
one seems to bring it on one’s own head.’’ 

Phoebe’s rough hand was unconsciously laid upon 
one of the deepest secrets of divine government. 

“ Well, let it be a lesson to you,’ said Mrs. Max¬ 
well, without one thought as to her own share in the 
excitement of the previous evening; “ and, of course, 
you’ll always feel like a murderer, and can’t ever ex¬ 
pect to prosper. With all hk faults, Mr. Maxwell 
was a good man in hk own way, and that’s more than 
you’ll ever be with your violent temper.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. # 
YOUNG man recently ran away from the gal¬ 
leys of Toulouse. He was strong and vigor¬ 
ous, and soon made hk way across the country, and 
escaped pursuit. He arrived next morning before a 
cottage in an open field, and stopped to get something 
to eat, and get refuge while he reposed a little. But 
he found the inmates of the cottage in the greatest 
distress. Four little children sat trembling in the 
corner; their mother sat weeping and tearing her 
hair, and the father was walking the floor in agony. 
The galley-slave asked what was the matter, and the 
father replied that they were that morning to be 
turned out of doors, because they could not pay their 
rent. 

“ You see me driven to despair,” said the father; 

“ my wife and my children without food or shelter, 
and I without means to provide them.” 

The convict lktened to the tale with tears of sym¬ 
pathy, and said, “ I will give you the means. I have 
just escaped from the galleys. Whosoever brings 
back an escaped prisoner k entitled to a reward of 
fifty francs. How much does the rent amount to?" 

“ Forty francs,” answered the father. 

“Well,” said'the other, “put a cord round my 
body. I will follow you to the city, where they will 
recognize me, and you will get fifty francs for bring¬ 
ing me back.” 

“No, never!” exclaimed the astonkhed listener. 

“ My children should starve a thousand times before 
I would do so base a thing.” 

The generous man insisted, and declared at last 
that he would give himself up if the father would 
not consent to take him. After a long struggle the 
latter yielded, and, taking his preserver by the arm, 
led him to the city and to the mayor’s office. 

Everybody was surprised to see that a little man 
like the father had been able to capture such a strong 
young fellow; but the proof was before them. 

The fifty francs were paid, and the prisoner sent 
back to the galleys. But, after he was gone, the 
father asked a private interview with the mayor, to 
whom he told the whole story. The mayor was so 
much affected that he not only added francs tb the 
father’s purse, but wrote immediately to the minu¬ 
ter of justice, begging the noble young prisoner’s 
release. The minkter examined into the affair, and 
finding it was a comparatively small oflenee which 
had condemned the young man to the galleys, and 
that he had already served out half hk term, or¬ 
dered hk release. 


Thbeb Kinds or Men in the World.—A clever 
author says there are three kinds of men in the 
world—“ The wills, the won'ts and the cam’ts.” 
The first effect everything, the next oppose every¬ 
thing, and the last fail in everything. “1 will” 
builds our railroads and steamboats; “I won’t” 
don’t believe in experiments and nonsense; while 
“I can’t” grows weeds for wheat, and commonly 

ends hk days in the court of bankruptcy,- 
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T WO neighborly Mrs. Raj and Mrs. Carter, were 
taking tea with Hetty that afternoon. Now 
Hetty, though in the main a kind, prudent, 
good woman, a treasure of a wife and mother, had 
one bad fault, she was a sloven. 

Why sometimes her hair would not be combed for 
two days at a time, and as to wearing a collar, while 
about her work, she never thought of such a thing! 
Sometimes only her toes would be thrust into her 
run-down, flapping slippers, and if she tore her 
dress she always pinned up the rent and let it go. 

Now every tidy woman knows this is a bad state 
of things—that if there’s a hole in her dress no 
bigger than a gimlet hole, and she passes a barrel, 
or a box, a loose end of a hoop, or a jagged nail 
sticking out, will be sure to catch in that hole and 
tear it worse. That thing is conceded to be a cer¬ 
tainty—no sane woman doubts that. 

Hetty's tea-table looked tempting. She occupied 
tbe post of honor at one end. 

Her face was flushed from the cooking-stove, and 
the rosy glow would have been exceedingly becom¬ 
ing if her hair had been smooth, and her dress 
freshly c ean, but the drew did not fit well in the 
waist, and she had no collar on, and her hair hung 
in little tagged, sneaking slips about her ears and on 
her neck. Poor Hetty 1 her punishment was near. 

Tea was over, but they still sat at the table con¬ 
vening. 

“ Yes—yes, I think it was the winter that young 
Wiltsee from St. Albans taught our school,” said 
Mrs. Ray. 

“How pleasant the memories of that winter,” said 
Mrs. Garter; “ hardly a day passes in which I do 
not think of the good times we enjoyed together.” 

“How much older are you, Hetty, than Mrs. 
Ray?” said Mr. Henderson, looking first at one and 
them at the other. 

“OlderI why, husband! Pm five years younger, 
tad three years younger than Susie Carter,” said 
the poor wife, blushing. 

“Why, Hetty Henderson! I should have thought 
from your appearance that you were almost old 
enough to be their mother, step-mother, at least,” 
■aid her astonished husband, smiling and looking 
at the smooth, placid faces and neat appearance of 
the visitors, and then at the rumpled, creased head 
and face of poor Hetty. 

Ho wonder; she sat there stooped over, her ill- 
fitting waist hanging loosely about her, making her 
back seem as broad as her husband’s. 

The untimely words only made her face flush still 
redder yet. 

She felt as if she had been stabbed by the hand of 
a friend. 

u Your wife works too hard, and is too loving and 
careful a mother,” said Mrs. Ray, apologetically, 


although Hetty fancied that she smirked a little, 
and relished the compliment so freely and honestly 
given. 

“ Now I never fuss much over my children, I try 
to save myself,” and she laughed, and her eyes 
sparkled, and she really did look winsome and 
pretty, that woman of thirty-three yean. 

On their way home the two visitors talked of the 
painful affair. 

“ It was just good enough for her,” said Mm. Ray; 
“ no woman has any right to go looking like a scare¬ 
crow. If I went that way I’d hear from Ray, and 
in no very measured terms, either. He has no pa¬ 
tience with a slovenly woman; he thinks all women 
are pretty if they have a mind to be so.” 

“Almost old enough to be our mother; well, she’s 
a tip-top cook, any how,” Baid Mrs. Carter; “ I like 
her good meals, and I know she’s cleanly about 
her work. She don’t seem to care much for her¬ 
self only for the comfort and happiness of Hender¬ 
son and the young ’uns. Now, if I were in her 
place, that fellow’d bear from me to-night, praising 
other women and comparing and measuring her 
beside them in a way that is no compliment to 
her.” 


“ Oh, he’ll never think any more about it; and if 
she does, it will do her good; it’ll be a good lesson 
for her,” was the answer, and the two women parted 
at the big gate in the edge of the wood-lot, each one 
feeling a pleasurable touch of pride from the effect 
of honest Tom Henderson’s bit of flattery. 

And how did it affect his wife? 

In the twilight, as she stood in the milk-house, 
hurriedly doing up her work, flitting here and there, 
there was a brightness in her dark-bine eyes, a com¬ 
pression of the lips, and a red spot on each cheek, 
and she was nodding her head and talking to her¬ 
self very earnestly. 

“Time was” she whispered, “whdn Henderson 
couldn’t ’a’ said that o’ me. The dear knows, I did 
use to almost grow tired of his words of praise. I 
was his choice of all the girls he ever saw. I’ve 
many a time heard ’im say that Cad Weldon, now 
Mrs. Ray, had a real putty face—no expression in 
it—and to-day he said I looked old enough almost 
to be her mother. Aha! Mr. Henderson, we’ll see! 
it’s only love and care for you and yonrs that’s made 
me so forget myself and fall into careless ways. I’m 
just as good looking to-day as Cad Ray is—if I do 
say it myself—we’ll seel” and the angry little 
woman’s cheeks grew redder and redder, and her 
eyes almost snapped in their glittering brightness as 
she turned the safety-valve and began to sing. 
That was her safety-valve, when her tensioned nerves 
could stand no more; she sang and was relieved 
without a flood of tears. 

From under the mossy roof of that tidy little 
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epring-house welled out the jubilant words of an old 
hymn to the inspiring air of Pisgah. 

The next morning, after the children started to 
school and her work was all done up nicely, she 
washed herself and carefully brushed her hair, and 
put it up in a pretty way, with a rose and a spray of 
myrtle at the side of the coil. She had brushed it 
until it shone with a lustre. Then she put on a neat 
light-print dress, and a lace collar, fastened with a 
beautiful gold pin, a gift of her girlhood. 

The .gold hoops that her mother had worn long 
ago, of antique pattern, looked beautiful a-near the 
dark-brown of her hair. She had not touched those 
gold hoops for years—her children had never even 
seen them. 

When she clothed her feet in neat gaiters, and put 
on her wedding-ring, and her nearest neighbors would 
hardly have recognised the careless slattern in the 
bright-eyed, sweet-faced woman of to-day. The 
change pleased her—it made her smile involuntarily, 
and that smile was her charm—always had been, 
why couldn’t she wear it, too, if her heart was full 
of a joy so new and so rare and beautiful. 

The whole woman was completely metamorphosed. 
The change beautified her, and the little bit of re¬ 
venge was harmless and— so sweet l 

When her husband came home at noon, he stopped 
in the doorway and stood still an instant, then he 
whistled a long, w-h-e-w! 

She turned around in an innocent way, and—the 
expression of his eyee was the same as when he was 
a devoted, admiring lover. 

“ My wife,” he said, and he folded her in his arms; 
and his face twitched, and he laughed in a pleased, 
hysterica] way. 

Her eyes filled with tears, and there was a stifled 
sob on his bosom, but it was the best sob she’d ever 
made, it meant a great deal. 

“I’ve been too thoughtless and careless about my¬ 
self, Tom,” she said. “ I thought so much of you 
and the children, that I never cared how I went. I 
didn’t think of myself.” 

“ You are so sweet, little wife, so beautiful,” said 
Tom, holding her off and looking at her, while she 
blushed and struggled to get away. 

The turning of that leaf was a new era in Hetty 
Henderson’s life. She never so neglected herself 
again, and instead of growing older, it does seem that 
as the years glide by she grows younger. 

When the children came from school that even¬ 
ing, one at a time, they said, “ Oh, where have you 
been, mother ?” or, “ Where are you going, mother?” 
and little Rosy, who had never seen the jewelry be¬ 
fore, or a collar, or a rose in her mother’s hair, said, 
in a subdued whisper, “ What is the matter, mother, 
you look like the pictures of the pretty ladies in the 
magazines ?” and she felt of her face as though the 
vision before her might melt, or vanish into air un¬ 
der her touch. 

We must confess that we believe that there is a 
little spice of mischief in it, when early every morn¬ 
ing Hetty takes time enough to pin on a white collar, 


and brush her hair smoothly off her brow, and re¬ 
move every sign of the careless sloven from her 
attire. 

She knows very well that a neatly-dressed woman 
has the advantage over one who is not appearing 
well. This shows itself in the springy step, and the 
self-assurance that gives her head a queenly poise. 
So the two lady visitors, who cared more for her 
good dinners than they did for Hetty herself, taught 
her a lesson well worth remembering, and her mar¬ 
ried life will be the better and the pleasanter for it as 
long as she lives. 


NECESSITY OF SLEEP. 

H ENRY WARD BEECHER says: “ There am 
thousands of busy people who die every year 
for want of sleep. Sleeplessness becomes a disease, 
and is the precursor of insanity. We speak of sleep 
as the image of death, and our waking hours as the 
image of life. Sleep is not like death, for it is the 
period in which the waste of the system ceases, or is 
reduced to its minimum. Sleep repairs the waste 
which waking hours have made. It rebuilds the sys¬ 
tem. The night is the repair-shop of the body. 
Every part of the system is silently overhauled, 
and all the organs, tissues and substances are re¬ 
plenished. Waking consumes and exhausts, sleep 
replaces and repairs. A man who would be a good 
worker must be a good sleeper. A man has as much 
force in him as he has provided for in sleep. The 
quality of mental activity depends upon the quality 
of sleep. Men need, on an average, eight hours of 
sleep a day. A lymphatic temperament may re¬ 
quire nine; a nervous temperament six or seven. 
A lymphatio man is sluggish, moves and sleeps 
slowly. But a nervous man acts quickly in every¬ 
thing. He does more in an hour than a sluggish 
man in two hours; and so in his sleep. Every man 
must sleep according to bis temperment—but eight 
hours is the average. Whoever, by work, pleasure, 
sorrow, or any other cause, is regularly diminishing 
his sleep, is destroying his life. A man may hold 
out for a time, but the crash will come, and he will 
die.” 


Wild Oats. —We too often hear the remark made, 
in reference to some spirited young man, that “he is 
sowing his wild oats.” This is spoken in palliation. 
“ He will be different by and by”—perhaps all the 
better Christian in the end for his thorough know¬ 
ledge of the world. But this illustration is very un¬ 
fortunate ; peculiarly so, because there is such an in¬ 
timate connection between the sowing and the reap¬ 
ing. We cannot think of such a thing as a seed-time 
without a harvest. They are most intimately—yes, 
indissolubly connected in the natural world. Notices 
are they so in the moral. “ Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked; for, whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” If men sow barley, they do not expect 
to reap wheat; nor will oats produce rye. If men sow 
wild oats, they must reap a harvest accordingly. 
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THE MISTRESS OF ABBEYLANDS. 

AN ENGLISH STORY. (CbuHnvtd.) 


CHAPTER IH. 

“TS this Charlton Mere, my boy V 9 

I “ Yes, marm,” said the small youth in corda- 
A roys, to the lady who addressed him—a very 
neat, plainly-dressed lady, wearing a Quakerish gray 
gown and a long dark water-proof cloak, a prim bon¬ 
net and gossamer veil. 

"And who lives in that hoase to the right, you 
•ay?" 

u Tha minister," responded the boy, staring at the 
lady's goloshes. 

44 Ah," said the lady, with an affable smile. "And 
is it he who owns the carriage with the two beauti¬ 
ful little ponies ?" The boy stared vacantly. “ A 
lady drives them—a lady with a scarlet cloak and 
white feathers in her hat," continued his inter¬ 
locutor. 

No answer, but the small boy's hands dived deeper 
into his trousers pockets in the effort to extract 
some mental assistance from their manifold con¬ 
tents. 

“Stupid little wretch," muttered the lady, "who 
lives in that house down the lane V 9 

u Mrs. Chivers," said the boy, backing away from 
further catechising, and leaving the lady alone at 
the turn of the long tree-hedged lane. 

“What does she do with the ponies?" she asked 
henelt 44 She comes here to some place or house, I 
know; but what does she do with the ponies and her 
remarkable dress ?" 

The inquirer had been walking through the mis¬ 
erable village of Charlton Mere; she had plodded up 
and down through slushy lanes and by-ways, all to 
bo purpose; she had discovered no trace of the wo¬ 
man's presence whom she was tracking, and Caroline 
Penn was unwillingly obliged to confess that Lady 
Katherine Lind'esay had baffled her in thiB respect 
also. She was tired, oold, and disappointed, and 
bad almost come to the wise conclusion that she had 
better go home to Abbeylanda and leave Lady Unde- 
tty’s affairs alone, when she suddenly caught sight 
ef a tall, well-dressed boy running down the lane 
toward her, and carrying something in his hands. 
He gave a startled glance at her, and, springing over 
a stile, ran across a piece of furzy common, whence 
be reached the country road, but not before Miss 
Penn had recognised Tom, her ladyship's groom, or 
u tiger," and in his hand a purple morocoo hand-bag, 
which she had seen in Lady Katherine's dressing- 
mom only that morning. 

“Now, my lady, I have you!" said Miss Penn, 
deliberately, though her voioe shook with excite¬ 
ment. 

She walked straight up to the form-house gate, but 
•becould go no farther; it was locked, and a huge 
masti$ lying in a kennel only two yard’s distance 
inside, sprang out with a thundering volley Of barks. 


At the noise, the form-house door was hastily opened, 
and a young man came out 

41 What do you want, ma'am ?" he asked, civilly, 
but distantly. 

Miss Penn scanned him from head to foot, and 
her inspection strengthened her malieious assurance. 
He was an intelligent, good-looking young fellow, of 
about five-and-twenty, almost gentlemanly in his 
dress and demeanor, although evidently belonging 
to what are called 44 the lower walks of life." 

44 1 want to see Lady Lindesay," said Miss Penn, 
pushing against the gate as she spoke. 

44 1 don’t know any such person," replied the 
young man, quietly. 

44 Isn't your name Chivers?" inquired Miss Penn, 
sharply. 

44 No, ma’am," said the gentlemanly young man— 
and there was a gleam of humor in his eyes, which 
Mias Penn was too confused to notice. 

* 4 Nor you don’t know anything about Lady Unde- 
say’s groom, who left this house five minutes ago? 4 ’ 
retorted Miss Penn. She would have made a bad 
detective, with all her adroitness. There was want 
of tact and temper in this question, and its tone 
was sufficient to place watchful people on their 
guard. 

44 1 have just said I do not know who Lady Linde¬ 
say is," said the young man, looking straight into 
Caroline’s face with quiet determination; 44 do you 
wish anything else, ma’am ?" 

44 No, thank you," said Miss Penn, flushing with 
vexation; 44 1 wanted to see you or Mrs. Chivers on 
a matter of Lady Lindesay’s—at least, the lady who 
drives the gray ponies—and—" 

44 1 do not know anything about gray ponies, 
ma’am," interposed the gentlemanly young man; 
and this time Miss Penn perceived traces of amuse¬ 
ment in his face. 

44 Ah, well," said Caroline, with a frigid, threaten¬ 
ing smile, 44 1 must only tell Sir Robert so, and per¬ 
haps he may come next time." 

The young man bowed, as if such an occurrence 
would afford him much satisfaction; and, leaning 
on the gate, he and his mastiff watched Caroline out 
of sight. 

She was baffled, irritated, and mortified—fearful 
of Lady Katherine’s anger, which she might have fruit¬ 
lessly incurred—weary and exhausted from her long 
useless journey; and, reaching Abbeylanda about 
dusk, she had only barely time to hurry to her own 
room to commence her evening toilette—for it was 
the day of the dinner-party—when Bessie Martyn 
tapped at her door. 

44 Miss Penn, coaid you come down to mother’s 
room?—she wants you about the dessert," she said, 
inquisitively eyeing Caroline's finery on the bed— 
44 about some ices or jellies, I think, Miss Penn." 
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“In a minute/’ answered Miss Penn, sharply* 
almost shutting the door in Bessie’s face. 

“ I was just going * to offer to do her hair up in 
splendid frizzed rolls, mother,” said Bessie, indig¬ 
nantly, relating tlie affront, “ and make her as nice 
as T could ” 

Miss Penn evidently thought she could do without 
Bessie’s assistance, for when she sailed into the 
housekeeper’s room, a quarter of an hour afterward, 
that good lady was overwhelmed with the grandeur 
of her appearance. She had not been saving up her 
annuity, and sitting up at nights, and paying visits 
to a dressmaker and various others for nothing. 

Caroline’s sleek black hair rose in perpendicular 
waves above her forehead, and fell in cataracts of 
suspiciously luxuriant braids and curls down on her 
neck and shoulders, which were whitened by a cloud- 
like web of snowy spangled tulle. There were 
billows of lavender silk rolling through the door¬ 
way in the wake of Caroline’s figure; there was 
silken material glistening in Brodignagian festoons 
and “puffs” around Caroline’s waist; there were 
damask roses in Caroline’s hair, and tinkling orna¬ 
ments all over Caroline’s person. 

44 Why, Miss Penn, you’re grander than her lady¬ 
ship !” cried Mrs. Martyn. 

“ You don’t say so,” said Miss Penn, scornfully. 

"Yes, indeed,” replied the housekeeper. “My! 
there’s a splendid dress! Must have oost a sight of 
money, Mias Penn. A great deal grander you’ll be 
—she’s in black velvet, Bessie tells me—very rich 
to be sure, but so sober. That’s a splendid lavender, 
Miss Penn.” 

“My lady” was in black velvet, as the house¬ 
keeper had said—very pale, very quiet, with the 
sombre richness of her long sable robe clinging to 
her like a pall, her very diamonds shining with a 
cold frosty brilliance, her small beautiful hands 
wearily folded in her lap, and the light of her yearn¬ 
ing eyes dimmed with sadness. 

Sir Robert Lindesay wondered that he had never 
before noticed what a lady-like, good-looking girl 
Caroline Penn was, but Caroline Penn did not 
know what he thought of his grave, silent, young 
wife. 

“She looked miserable,” concluded the lady in 
the lavender silk, as she pinned up her drees in 
paper when laying it aside that night. 

“ Did you not notice, dear,” said one of the county 
ladies to her husband, as they drove home from the 
dinner-party, “ that Lady Lindesay is actually quite 
fading ? Those olive* colored women lose their beauty 
very early.” 

Losing her beauty! fading early! —Katherine, 
Lady Lindesay, though she was only twenty-four I 
Day by day Sir Robert Lindesay watched the cloud 
of spiritless sadness deepening on her bright face, 
and listened to melancholy tones making discord in 
the harmony of her clear, musical-ringing voice; a 
change, almost indefinable, but keenly painful to him, 
was observable in her frank, gay manner and her 
■elf-possessed bearing—a mute timidity, a nervous 


fear of displeasing him, a feverish anxiety to under¬ 
stand his wishes and commands, and, above all, a 
restraint, a guarded care and secresy about her words 
and deeds. 

Let men, such as Robert Lindesay was—honor¬ 
able, kind and true, within an armor of sensitive 
pride, which rejected the slightest touch on its spot¬ 
less surface as a foul stain—think what his feelings 
were, as he thus watched his young wife day by day. 
He thought he knew the cause of her secret sorrow. 
He thought the gold circlet on her finger was to ha 
a badge of slavery, and that Abbeylanda, and the 
heirlooms, and traditions, and splendors, were weari¬ 
some to death to her, when she had to share them 
with him. The mirror showed him a plain grave 
face, and dark hair threaded with gray, and the 
lines and wrinkles that had come with his forty-five 
years, and he thought that they were hateful is 
Katherine Lindesay’s eyes. He thought also—ah! 
what did he think in lonely hours, when he reviewed 
his shortmarried life, when he owned to himself that 
which he had never told to mortal ear, and when the 
knowledge only brought him deeper sorrow and 
more bitter regret?—that he loved her! 

And Caroline Penn ? She had never been so ami¬ 
able, so powerful, so prosperous in every way, as in 
those days, when an intangible woe and grief, like 
an unresting spirt presaging coming trouble, walked 
through the tenantlees rooms of the stately house, 
with the husband and wife apart, silent and secluded. 
Caroline dressed in silk and velvet quite commonly 
now; her spare frame, clothed in shining garments, 
flitted and rustled about the old mansion from 
garret to basement, like an omnipresent domestic 
goddess. 

She was not wise, even in her generation, this 
managing, acute, sharp-witted young person. She 
was apt to be rash, and blind, and wrong-headed, 
where her passion for revenge or for gain was con¬ 
cerned. She kept close to Sir Robert as her sure 
friend and most powerful protector, and she disre¬ 
garded all the rest of the household, by whom by 
this time she was beginning to be cordially detested. 
She hated Lady Lindesay too much to be able to 
preserve a cordial manner toward her—and of Caro¬ 
line’s envious flattery and hypocritical deference 
Lady Lindesay would have none. She would not 
have Caroline in any shape or form—she ignored 
her, she shut her out of her presence, and otherwise 
discarded that lady’s strenuous endeavors to beoome 
her oonscienoe-keeper. 

With Mrs. Martyn, Caroline Penn certainly tried 
to form an alliance offensive and defensive; but 
she loosened the strongest bond of union there 
could have been between them, when she omitted 
to gain Bessie Martyn’s confidence and goodwill. 

“ I’ll never like her, mother, say what you please. 
She’s a prying, deceitful, mean thing, even if she 
wore pearl* gray satin and ruby velvet, like my lady’s 
court costume. What business has she to be giving 
orders and sailing about, with ‘Sir Robert’ here, and 
‘Sir Robert’ there, and my lady sitting up there 
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lonely in her dressing*room, and never giving an 
order or raising her voice, no more than if she were 
a visitor ?” Thus uttered Bessie, indignantly fas¬ 
tening a laoe tie with a natty carved ivory brooch 
over the blue crape, and otherwise making herself 
unnecessarily pretty. 

“ Well, my lassie, Til tell you one thing,” said her 
mother, gravely patting down the folds of her daugh¬ 
ter’s dress, “ Miss Penn is like to rule Sir Robert and 
my lady, too.” 

“She never will 1” cried Bessie, turning round 
sharply, her eyes sparkling with indignation. 

“ Bessie, I know what I know,” said her mother, 
nodding her head, and speaking in an undertone of 
significance; “ and I’ve a good reason for saying it. 
There, child, don’t you mind; it’s none of your busi¬ 
ness, Bessie.” 

This having of course a powerfully stirring effect 
on Bessie’s curiosity, she made it her business to 
discover what Mias Penn had told her mother, and 
snder the seal of secrecy her mother betrayed to 
her the secret that Miss Penn had intrusted to her 
keeping. 

“It is the wickedest, blackest, cruellest lie that 
•he ever told in her bad life 1” cried Bessie, with 
tears in her blue eyes. 

“Well, Bessie, I’m not going for to say that it’s 
hue,” rejoined her mother, “but Caroline Penn 
hasn't watched her day and night for nothing.” 

“Well, then,” mattered. Bessie to herself, as she 
•at down before a heaped-up work-table in my lady’s 
room, to unpick ribbons and edgings from a soiled 
white morning-robe, “I’ll watch Caroline Penn- 
two can play at that game, I know.” 

8o it was, alas 1 that while the spring sunlight and 
the tender green that decked the smooth lawns and 
meads of Abbeylands changed into summer’s darker 
tints and deeper radiance of warmth, brightness and 
color, the golden beams of hope and happiness which 
may have trembled for a brief space above and 
around the gray ancestral pile had long since died 
out in cold blackness of silent sorrow and disap¬ 
pointment, and in their stead there lowered a cloud 
lurid with omens of coming desolation and woe. 

8ir Robert lindesay and his wife had lived apart 
in mate, dignified estrangement almost from the 
fust month of their marriage. Each believed they 
had good and sufficient reason for imitating the 
other’s behavior; but the breach had widened slowly, 
and then lees slowly, and then rapidly, until the 
great gulf of separation between Robert Lindesay 
and the woman he had sworn to love and cherish 
could hardly have been greater if he had laid her 
• her dead youth and beauty beneath the cold 
white marble where slept the generations of high¬ 
born dames and demoiselles of the house of Linde- 
«y; and alas! again, there were times when Robert 
Lindesay trembled to think that she never might 
he permitted to rest there. 

The gulf had widened, until the happy, buoyant 
girl he had married had changed into an imperious, 
P*oud, cold, resolute woman, with schemes and plots 


ever agitating her restless, unhappy heart, craving 
for her past life, craving for what he might never 
hope to give her, recklessly perilling her fair name 
in her wilful defiance of him, weary of trying to 
please or obey him, weary of her gilded prison—this 
was his wife, the mistress of Abbeylands, the miser¬ 
able husband owned to himself. 

Owned to himself; but what of the evil angel 
ever at his ear ? What of the ceaseless hints, and 
gentle reminders, and artfully disguised admissions, 
and pretended regrets, and delicate assiduous sym¬ 
pathy, and meekness, and patience, and pdmirable 
ministrations to likings and fancies and requirements, 
which were ever palpable to his senses in a thousand 
forms, daily and hourly, through the medium of a 
crafty, cruel, calculating woman’s brain? Caroline 
Penn never flinched in her remorseless course; she 
never thought of pity or regret for a beautiful 
woman’s rained hopes, or compassion for an erring 
soul. 8he had no pity to spore for Katherine, 
Lady Lindesay. She laid her cruel plans and wily 
snares, and she cared not for the smirching and the 
braising of the beautiful creature struggling in her 
toils. . 


CHAPTER IY. 


“ T) ESSIE Martyn, Sir Robert wishes to see you in 

D the library ” 

“ Me, Miss Penn V 9 said Bessie, nervously dropping 
her work, and rising with a fluttering color. 

“Yes—you. Come at once.” And Miss Penn 
drew her lace shawl about her with deliberate dig¬ 
nity, as she slowly descended the stairs before 
Bessie. 

Her master was sitting on a chair by the open 
window when Bessie entered with a low curtsey. 
Some letters and papers, on a table near him, were 
pushed hastily away in disarray—bills, money, 
bunches of keys, and a half-emptied glass of wine; 
and he, with his haggard face leaning on hiB hand, 
was as if the world and its wealth and cares were 
gnawing at his very heart. 

“ 8ir Robert, here is the young person,” said Miss 
Penn, in a soft, modulated tone, and with a deep 
sigh. 

“ Ah,” said he, rousing himself as if from a pain¬ 
ful trance. “Bessie Martyn, I wish to ask you a 
few questions, which I shall expect yon to answer 
in a truthful and straightforward manner. Do you 
hear?” • 

* Of course she will, Sir Robert. She would not 
attempt to answer in any other way,” interposed 
Miss Penn, with a sweet smile tinged with sadness. 

Bessie glanced at her with a hostile flush, and then 
.said, steadily, “I always try to speak the truth, 
sir.” 


“ A painful necessity,” explained Sir Robert, with 
a hoarse quiver in his voioe, “obligee me to seek in¬ 
formation from you about your mistress.” 

Miss Penn turned away abruptly, and moaned at 
an escritoire near the firepiaoe. 
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“My mistress, Sir Robert?” said Bessie, trembling 
very much, but holding her head up. “ What can I 
tell you, sir?” 

"Where is Lady Lindesay gone to-day?” de¬ 
manded Sir Robert, rising involuntarily to his feet, 
and speaking sternly. 

" I think Miss Penn can tell you, sir, much better 
than me,” replied Bessie, with a defiant nod at that 
lady’s back hair. “ She ought to know more of Lady 
Lindesay’s comings and goings than my lady herself.” 

Miss Penn pressed her lips together, and, drawing 
her drapery around* her, with a soupym of offended 
majesty in her face and tones, she said, “ Bessie Mar- 
tyn, do you forget to whom you are speaking?— 
passing by my presence altogether,” she added, with 
quiet humility. 

Sir Robert had been watching her keenly, but. he 
now turned to Bessie. 

"Yes,” he said, harshly, "you need not tell me 
what Miss Penn knows or does not know. Tell what 
you know, without any further prevarication. Where 
has Lady Lindesay gone to-day ?” 

"I’ll tell you, Sir Robert,” exclaimed Bessie, 
hotly, irritated by his manner and Miss Penn’s sharp 
watchful eyes; " my lady’s gone to visit some friends 
at a place called Charlton Mere, and that’s all I 
know; and—and—Miss Penn ought to know a good 
deal more, when she watehes, and spies, and tracks 
my lady across the country, and tries to get into 
houses after her, and peeps into her drawers and 
baskets, reading every bit of a letter she can get in a 
fireplace; and—and—listens at doors—I saw you, 
Miss Penn!—and tries to open her letters and pa¬ 
pers, and—and—” (Bessie broke down with a sob) 
" and tells the most dreadful lies of a dear, beau¬ 
tiful, kind, good, sweet lady, that she’s not fit to 
hold her slippers to, and frightens her, that she says 
she wishes she was in Heaven, to be free from spies 
and enemies. There, now—and I don’t care—you 
may say what you like, MisB Penn; every word is 
truth that I’ve said, and mother knows it And I 
beg your pardon, Sir Robert; I’m ready to cry my 
eyes out to see the way my lady is treated, because 
■he’s gentle and—” 

" Hold your tongue, girl!” commanded Sir Robert, 
but he did not utter the words very angrily. " There 
is no one would dare to treat Lady Lindesay with 
anything but the utmost respect while she is mistress 
of Abbeylands.” 

Bessie shook her head doubdngly, and sobbed in 
her handkerchief. 

"Sir Robert, you are quite aware of the real facts 
of the ca*e, which this girl’s attachment to her mis¬ 
tress—who has certainly been lavish of costly pre¬ 
sents to her,” said Miss Penn, venomously; "has 
represented in so distorted a light.” 

" Yes, yes, I know,” he murmured, moodily. 

"Unless you wish the young person to remain, 
after her insulting language to me, Sir Robert—” 

" No, no; yon may go, Bessie Martyn; and see 
that you keep your tongue silent,” said Sir Robert, 
absently locking and unlocking a desk. 


"Yes, I’ll go now,” muttered Bessie to herself; 

" but you’ll hear more from me, Sir Robert, when 
Madame Pry isn’t at your elbow!” 

Bessie’s indignation and schemes of vengeance 
wbre heard throughout the day; they flamed up 
fiercely in the servants’ hall during dinner, when she 
dealt out mysteriously wrathful hints to her com¬ 
panions that " they might expect to hear something 
soon,” and that " there was one too many in Abbey- 
lands, for certain,” and that " she would not stand it 
if she were shot for it.” More could not be extracted 
from Bessie; but the servants coughed and nodded 
their heads with Masonic intelligence. 

It was a sultry, lowering day, and as the hot, 
silent hours of the afternoon rolled on, Bessie grew 
sleepy and languid over her work, and at length put 
it aside; and taking a richly-bound novel from one 
of the rosewood shelves, she sat down by the open 
window to amuse herself, But the book was of 
rather too high a class of literature for Bessie’s taste; 
she began to listen dreamily to the sleepy chirps of 
Lady Lindesay’s canaries, to the ticking of the or¬ 
molu dock, to the steady pacing of Sir Robert’s feet 
on the gravelled walk of the terrace; then fell to 
wondering where Miss Penn was, and finally slipped 
away into slumberous oblivion. 

****** 

A sharp knock at the door startled Bessie vio¬ 
lently, and she sprang to her feet with a bewildered 
stare at the twilight outside and the semi-obscurity 
inside. 

"It’s my lady! and I’ve been asleep for hours!” 
gasped Bessie, shivering; " and I’m perished to death. 
Oh, dear I there—I’ve knocked down the chair.” 

Half awake, and thoroughly confused, Bessie 
rushed to the door and unlocked it. It was not “my 
lady,” but Sir Robert, who stood there on the flossy 
violet mat. 

"Has your mistress not returned yet?” he de¬ 
manded, and there was something in his voice that 
frightened Bessie. 

" No, Sir Robert,” said Bessie, timidly. 

“ It is nearly eight o’clook,” he remarked. 

"Something may have delayed her ladyship,” 
urged Bessie, trembling, she knew not why. "I 
dare say she will be home in a few minutes, Sir 
Robert; she is always back at six or half past six.” 

He made no reply, but strode over to the easy- 
chair by the open window, and flung himself into it, 
leaning out on the sill, wet with dew. 

"Shall I have the lamp lighted, Sir Robert?” 
asked Bessie, half fearful of the darkness. 

" No,” he said, in a low tone. 

And so they remained, Sir Robert at the open 
dressing-room window, and Bessie in my lady’s bed¬ 
room, afraid to look at the tall mirrors in the spec¬ 
tral gloom of the apartment—both listening and 
waiting. 

The hour struck, and then the half-hour, and then 
the three quarters, and yet both master and maid 
waited in silence. The ghostly moonlight was be¬ 
ginning to steal into the room; Bessie could hear 
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tbe throbbing of her heart in the oppressive stillness 
that seemed to have settled down over the whole 
household, when the dear, quick strokes of the dock 
telling the ninth hour resounded through the place, 
and with them the noise of Sir Robert's hasty steps 
quitting the dressing-room. Without giving herself 
time for a second thought, Bessie rushed after him, 
and heard him give a fierce order for his own favorite 
pair of horses and the light mail-phaeton to be 
brought round instantly. 

Bessie watched in silent fear while Sir Robert put 
on his overcoat, and, seizing his whip, ran down the 
steps. 

44 Will you hurry V* he shouted, like a man beside 
himself to the bustling grooms and stable boys. 

8oddeuly Miss Penn, dressed in bonnet and shawl, 
brushed past Bessie, and joined Sir Robert as he 
waited. He said something in a sharp, dissatisfied 
tone to her, and as the phaeton swept round from the 
stable-yard, Bessie ran down desperately and touched 
his arm. 

“Sir Robert, will you let me speak to you one 
minute?” she whispered, beseechingly. 

“No, I cannot! Be off!” he cried, poshing her 
away roughly. 

“Go in, you forward, lying minx!" said Miss 
Penn, in a savage undertone. 

“Sir Robert, 1 ’ entreated Bessie, “one word P 

“ What is it, girl?” he said, impatiently. 

“If you-are going to look for my lady, don’t take 
Miss Penn with yon 1 Don’t, Sir Robert I” implored 
Bessie, in an urgent whisper. “ She hates my lady; 
she has told shameful lies of a good, beautiful Chris¬ 
tian lady,” added Bessie, mixing up her adjectives 
in her distress; “don’t take her; she’d send yon 
wrong just to do my lady harm.” 

Bessie spoke rather at random in her agitation, 
but Sir Robert only said, *“ I am not going to take 
her, Bessie Martyn,” and springing into the phaeton 
he drove away. 

“Bessie Martyn, I will make you repent this!” 
mid Caroline Penn, in a suffocated tone, while her 
pale face looked cadaverous in the moonlight. 

“So you may, but I’U never stand to see you try 
to ruin an innooent lady!” retorted Bessie, oour- 
•fieourfy. 

“Miss Penn, you let my daughter alone, please; 
•he’s a good, kind girl, who needn’t be ashamed of 
®ything she’s said or done in her life,” interposed 
Mrs. Martyn, with cutting significance. 

The night passed away, and the gray dawn stole 
over the sleeping woods and lawns, and the grim 
silent old Abbey. Who would say that the sunlight 
could ever more bring joy and brightness to the 
fosolsui home? 


CHAPTER V. 


W HILE he lives, the memory of that night’s 
drive to Charlton Mere will haunt Sir Robert 
Ic&desay. The pale cloudy moonlight, the weird 
ahapes of the trees and bushes as he swept past them, 


the deadened roll of the wheels on the early fallen 
leaves, the damp earthy soent of the close woodlands, 
the fragrance of the pine groves, and the gnawing 
agony of pain and anxiety goading him every step of 
the weary way beneath tb e calm pure eyes of Heaven, 
namely, the few sleepless stars that peered out here 
and there at him from behind hilltops and woods— 
all were vivid to him in after years. There were no 
other eyes upon him bat those above, and the strong, 
proud man gave way to his grief and fear in frenzied 
words. 

“ Oh, Katherine, my darling!” he cried, “ I cannot 
believe this! There must be some reason, some mis¬ 
take. I will not believe Caroline's hints and stories, 
and yet—yet—have * I not the evidence of my own 
senses ? But not that—not that—my poor, beautiful 
girl! Wilfalness, weariness, disobedience, but not 
dishonor—it could never touch her; it oould never 
touch her!” 

In his dire extremity, Robert Lindeeay took off 
his hat, and prayed aloud to Heaven to protect his 
wife. 

Bessie Martyn little thought how often her un¬ 
happy master mentally referred to her passionate 
defence of her mistress, and each time with renewed 
consolation when Caroline Penn’s cruel words oc¬ 
curred to him. 

“ I may have been always wrong,” said he, with a 
sharp pang of remorse; “ Caroline may have warped 
my judgment by her malice, since she hated Kathe¬ 
rine so. Perhaps she might have cared a little for 
me, if I had tried to please her more in her own 
way, indulged her more, and been gayer with 
her.” 


Then he thought of the gray hairs in his beard 
and of his forty-five years against her twenty-four, 
and groaned with sick impatience. 

It was past eleven o’clock when Sir Robert reached 
Charlton Mere. About a mile from the village he 
had stopped at a roadside hostelry which Caroline 
Penn had told him of, and procured a guide in one 
of the tavern-keeper’s sons; and now by the latter’s 
directions he drove across by the common and into 
the long deep lane. 

“ By the way,” said he, asking the question which 
he had forgotten amid his troubled thoughts, “ you 
have a pair of gray ponies in your stable—the lady 
has not taken them home yet?” 

“ Naw, sir,” said the rustic, in some trepidation as 
to whom this stranger, who knew the interior of the 
stables, might be, “they’re gone long ago.” 

Sir Robert pulled up the horses on their haunches. 
“ Gone!” he cried. 

“ Yes, sur,” said the lad, wishing himself anywhere 
but on Sir Robert’s cushions and otter-skin rug. 

“ And Lady—the lady and the groom?” 

“ Naw, sur, naw nn hut the groom,” replied the 
young fellow. 


Sir Robert said not a word, but drove slowly to 
the farm-house gate and stopped there, “ as ef he were 
dazed,” the lad said, telling the story afterward. 

The furious mastiff made no delay in his frantic 
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leaps and hoarse raging barks, and soon the sound 
of unfastening holts was heard, and light streamed 
forth from a door near at hand. I 

“What do you want? Who are you?” cried a 
strong, dear feminine voice. 

“ I will tell you, if you will keep your dog quiet,” 
said Sir Robert. 

The woman bade the dog lie down, and came out 
with a lantern in her hand. 

“ Are you Mrs. Chivers ?” asked Sir Robert, spring- 
ing dowh. 

“ Yes,” said she, holding the lantern to his face. 

“Is Lady Lindesay here?” he demanded, laying 
his hand on her shoulder. “ You must tell me, wo¬ 
man—do you hear—I must know.” 

“ Who are you?” said the woman, rather stiffly. 

“ Sir Robert Lindeeay,” he replied; “ and there is 
some secret or some mystery about this house which 
brings Lady Lindesay here, and I will know it. Is 
my wife here?” 

“ I never saw Sir Robert Lindesay in my life; I 
don't know you, sir, nor do I know who your wife 
may be; but this I’ know, that you have no right to 
come to a respectable dwelling at the dead of night, 
and storm at people in this way,” said Mrs. Chivers, 
indignantly, shaking his hand oflj and retreating in¬ 
side her gate. 

“Listen to me, woman.” returned Sir Robert, 
hoarsely; “I will pay you well. I am nearly dis¬ 
tracted, and I want yeu to help me. If Lady Linde- 
say is here I will take her home; if she has left, you 
must give me what traces you can of her where¬ 
abouts.” 

“ Lady Lindesay is safe wherever she is—that is 
all 1 will tell you, sir,” said the woman, when a 
second person ran over from the house door, and Sir 
Robert saw in the rays of light from the lantern the 
faoe of a young man. He whispered something to 
the woman, and she turned to Sir Robert with a dif¬ 
ferent expression. 

“ You may come in, Sir Robert,” she said; “Lady 
lindeeay is in the house. Softly, sir, there is one 
dying here, too.” 

“ Who is dying?” demanded Sir Robert. 

“ A poor lady,” said Mrs. Chivers. 

He entered through the low-ceiled kitchen, in 
which was a small fire burning redly on the hearth; 
through long narrow passages, lighted by Mrs. 
(divers with a tallow candle; and then into a small, 
neat parlor communicating with a bed-room. The 
door was ajar, and Mrs. Chivers motioned him to 
enter, with the warning, “ Hush 1” 

A low bed draped in handsome damask, a small 
table beside it laden with a plate of fruit, a medicine 
bottle, and a decanter of wine, a shaded lamp burn¬ 
ing softly on another table, a figure standing by the 
bedside, and a dark face and long tresses of shining 
hair streaming over the pillows—these were what he 
beheld, while a camphorous, sick-room odor filled 
the apartment. 

The figure by the bedside was Katherine, Lady 
Lindesay, and the face on the pillow startled Sir 


Robert by its being a haggard, ruined likeness of his 
wife. 

“ Katherine,” he said—his anger and fear fading 
before Katherine’s sad, gentle face, and the serious 
light in her eyes—“ what are you doing here ? who 
is that?” 


“My mother, Sir Robert,” sobbed his wife. 
“ Hash 1 She is dying. Come into this room to speak 
to me.” 

“ Your mother I” gasped Sir Robert—“why, you 
told me—” 

“ I told you three months before you married me 
that she wa^ dead,” interrupted his wife, “and I 
told you what I believed. She was not dead, though, 
as I discovered afterward. It is a long story, Sir 
Robert, but I must tell it now, I suppose—long as I 
have striven to hide it.” 

“Was it her whom you eame to see here?” he 
asked, tremulously. 

“Yes,” said Katherine Lindesay, with a deep 
sigh. 

“And why did yon keep it secret from me, Kathe¬ 
rine ?” he asked, taking her hand. 

“ Because, Sir Robert,” said his wife, drawing her 
hand away and looking straight into his eyes, “ I 
could not let you know my mother,” and then her 
eyes fell, and her face quivered all over. 

“Why, Katherine?” he questioned, very gently. 

“ You • have not been very tolerant of my whims 
and fancies, Sir Robert,” said Katherine, -somewhat 
bitterly; “ you have not been very unwilling to be¬ 
lieve the worst of me, who never wronged you in 
thought, word, or deed; but you might be generous 
enough to spare me from further questioning. I 
came to see my mother here; I could not let you 
know the fact of her existence; and she is dying now. 
I found she was dying to-day, and I could not leave 
her, but I sent the groom home with a note to 
you.” 

“I never got it,” he interrupted, eagerly; “it was 
because I did not know where you were, Katherine, 
and because I was nearly mad with alarm and anx¬ 
iety, that I came after you. You say you have 
never wronged me, Katherine; but, in withholding 
your confidence from- me, and suffering malicious 
people to make what assertions they pleased respect¬ 
ing your strange conduct, have you not wronged me 
cruelly ?” 

“I could not tell you,” said Katherine, sadly and 


resolutely. 

“But you could let others say worse things of 
yourself Katherine,” he observed; “ which do you 
think would touch me more nearly?” 

“ I was wrong,” said Katherine with lean, “but 
I was so unhappy and lonely, that 1 did not know 
what I had best do. I could not tell you that you 
had made a worst misalliance than you thought/ 9 
she added, drying her tears, and confronting her 
husband proudly. 

“And this woman is your mother, Katherine?" 

“Yes, and she is dying. I must go to her now, 
Sir Robert,” said his Wife, endeavoring to pass him 
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He looked at her bright hair girlishly curling on 
her black drees, at her apiritueUe face downcast and 
pale, at her little white hands nervously trembling, 
and as with one swift comprehensive bound his 
mind flew back over the past, seeing the wrong 
made right and the darkness clear, and in his joy 
finding his wife all that he believed her to be—pure 
and true—his yearning love, pity and thankfulness 
melted down the icy barriers of his pride at once and 
forever. 

“ Katherine, my darling, 9 ’ he cried, taking her in 
his arms, “who so fit to be your confidant and pro¬ 
tector as your has band ? You do not care modi for 
me, I know, but, after all, you might be sure I would 
be your best counsellor and friend; indeed I would, 
Katherine. 99 

She gave a startled glance at her husband’s face, 
to see if he was in earnest. 

“ 1 did not think you cared anything for me,’’ she 
said, in a low tone; “ I thought you only married me 
for my money.’’ 

“So I did, Katherine,’’ he answered, truthfully, 
though her reproach cut him to the heart; “ but, my 
darling, I came to love you afterward. Won’t you 
share your troubles with me, Katherine f’ 

“ Why," said she, sorrowfully, “ did you never tell 
me that before? Oh, Robert, it would have saved 
me such pain! I dared not tell yon of my poor 
mother, when I knew how you valued yonr noble 
pedigree, and all those great names in your family 
history that you told me were so spotless, and con¬ 
cerning which there was never a blot on the escut¬ 
cheon of the house of Lindesay." 

Sir Robert colored with shame; his young wife 
had his pompous expressions so sadly by heart. 

“ There never was a spot or stain on our name, 
my darling,’’ he said, “ and there never was a purer 
or fairer wearer of it than Katherine Lindesay." 

8he glanced through the open doorway at the 
figure on the bed. 

“Tell me of her, Katherine," he whispered; “tell 
me, my dear wife.’’ 

She looked at him, the color coming and going in 
her cheeks, and her bright eyes troubled. 

“She is my mother, and she was a gay, beantifal 
girl when my father married her," said I*dy Linde- 
amy; “but he was too grave, and—I mean, she was 
▼wry young, and—" 

“Yes, I know," put in Sir Robert, with a sigh. 

“She was fond of dress and admiration, and she 
hud a passion for theatre-going, and the end was she 
ran away from him, and went on the stage—ran 
away and left her husband, Sir Robert, and went on 
the Mage," repeated Lady Lindesay, distinctly. 
m And he said she was dead, and intended she should 
be dead to him from that time forth. That is two- 
and-twenty years ago, Sir Robert, and I know little 
of the life she led in those years, save that it was a 
iiifesmhln onr; and when, at the time of my marriage, 
one of my solicitors discovered that a strange, wlld- 
looftring woman who came to his office to make in- 
iimirkn about me was no other than my long-lost 


mother, he informed me of the fact, meaning to give 
her money and send her out of the country; bat when 
I saw her in spite of him, and when she wept and 
kissed my hands, and asked to be let live somewhere 
near me, that she might see me a few times before 
she died, I resolved I would not forsake my poor 
wretched mother. And then, Sir Robert, I took this 
place for her, and Mrs. Olivers, who was an old 
servant of mine, kept the secret well, even from her 
own daughter and son-in-law—the young man yon 
saw—and never told them I was Lady Lindesay; and 
I used to disguise my dress and leave my carriage 
and ponies at the hostelry beyond the village, and 
walk here across the fields. I have done this once 
or twice a week for nearly twelve months; bat it is 
over now—she is dying.” 

There was a dead silence for a minute after she 
had spoken; all the pride of the Lindesays was doing 
battle with his love in *Sir Robert’s heart—but only 
for a minute. His living, beloved Katherine was a 
thousand times dearer than the dignify of hie dead 
ancestors; still it was a struggle between the two. 

“It is a sad, terrible story, Katherine," he said, 
with a sigh. “ You must have suffered a great deal 
to keep a—a—•” « 

“A disgraceful secret!’’ said Katherine, coldly. 
“ Yes, it was very painful; but I came to feel such 
deep pity, and love even, for this poor desolate wo¬ 
man, that it made it easier to bear." She moved 
away a few steps. “ Mrs. Chiven will get a room 
ready for you, Sir Robert, in a few minutes, if- yon 
wish to stay. I am going to sit beside my mother," 
said Lady Lindesay, with one of her old resolute 
expressions, though her features were wan and 
weary. 

“ Won’t you let me keep watch with you, Kathe¬ 
rine?" asked her husband. “Bo you imagine I 
should think harshly of the poor soul passing away? 
Have we not both been wronging each other, Kathe¬ 
rine T" 

“We may—>’ she began, then quitted him ab¬ 
ruptly. “ Yes, mother," she said, softly leaning over 
the bed. 

The haggard face was raised from the pillow, and 
the dark eyes, painfully distended, fixed on Kathe¬ 
rine’s face. They were so dreadfully like and unlike 
those two faces—she so pitying, and gentle, and 
youthful, the other so lined, and hardened, and 
scarred. 

Robert Lindesay shuddered as he looked. The 
skeleton fingers of the trembling hand were pointing 
at him. 

“Who is that?" came the faint, gurgling whisper. 

“ That is my husband, mother/’ said Katherine. 
“ You know 1 told you of him." 

“Yes, l know—I know." The face was raised 
again in struggling anxiety. “Will he speak to 
me ? Sir—Robert—yon will—not be angry—Kathe¬ 
rine was married when—” 

“ When I found her out," said Katherine, wiping 
the cold brow, while her tears fell fast. 

In the awful presence hovering over them, with 
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the fleeting soul striving to plead for forgiveness 
with him, with his wife’s grief and the sight of a 
ruined, broken-hearted creature once as young and 
beautiful as she before him, Robert Lindesay, for the 
firei time in bis life, felt ashamed of his family pride 
and pomp, as making him contemptible where all 
was terribly earnest. 

“ No, not angry; how could I be ?” said he, ear¬ 
nestly, 44 Katherine is my beloved wife,” and in sight 
of the fading eyes he drew Katherine’s arm within his. 

The fading eyes flashed with some of the long- 
forgotten light of happiness, and then turned to 
Katherine again. 

44 God bless my daughter, and—” 

A fluttering, shivering sigh followed, and then the 
gray pall of death fell on the world-worn face. 

44 She is gone, Katherine—poor soul, she is gone I” 
said Sir Robert, brokenly. 44 My darling, I will try 
to make up for the mother’s love you never knew.” 

44 Oh, Robert, why did not tell me before?” 
sobbed Katherine. 44 1 never thought you cared for 
me, and—I loved you at firet, until I grew afraid of 
you.” 


44 Your poor mother tried to bless os both; will 
you not try to love me again, Katherine ?” he en¬ 
treated. 

44 1 will,” said Katherine. And thus in the pre¬ 
sence of death the husband and wife were united. 
****** 

Caroline Penn left the Abbey the hour Lady 
Lindesay returned to it, and went on the Continent, 
where she was soon lost sight of. 

Katherine Lindesay is a happy wife and mother, 
and Sir Robert is not half as formally dignified m 
he used to be. Katherine laughs at him now, whan 
he tries any stately frigid manners with her, and 
calls him some eminently ridiculous pet name, which 
provokes and amuses him at the same time. And 
then he pleases himself with thinking that there 
never was so bright, and winning, and talented a 
Lady Lindesay, or such a good mother to such a 
splendid young heir of Abbeylands, as his wife, and 
so becomes self-congratulatory about the escutcheons 
and dignities after all. He knowB they are safe in 
Katherine Lindesay’s hands. 


OUR CLUB. 

BY ANNIE L. MTJZZEY. 

IV. 


ABOUT MARRIAGE. 

OW would two such strongly-marked and indi¬ 
vidualized characters as Jeannette and the 
professor carry themselves in their new role of 
acknowledged lovers, and in what manner, if at all, 
would they announce the tender relation established 
between them ? were questions mentally exercising 
the Clnb the ensuing evening, a whisper of the thrill¬ 
ing state of affaire having got mysteriously in the 
wind, as such things do. 

Nothing could have been more simple and natural. 

Jeannette, always first in the field, was sitting at 
the table looking over the fresh periodicals and talk¬ 
ing energetically, as was her fashion, when the pro¬ 
fessor, a little late from his day’s enforoed absence, 
came in with the look of a man who, after long and 
painful joumeyings had at last reached the shrine of 
his hopes, ambitions and aspirations. 

With a general nod to all present, he went straight 
up to his 44 bright particular,” who had risen with 
beaming faoe to greet him, and bowing his godly 
head, gave her a conjugal kiss with the freedom, 
grace and authorized right of a Benedict of twenty 
years’ standing. 

Might it not have evidenced more tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling if Jeannette had waited in some 
dark corner and come in all blushing with the guilty 
sense of having a lover? Was there not in this 
public demonstration of mutual affection and under¬ 
standing a—a—well, a lack of that fine sentiment 
which we awkwardly define as good taste? 

These are delicate points which the Club, and 
others, always critical in such matters, are permitted 


to decide, each to his and her individual satisfac¬ 
tion. 

44 Good people,” said the professor, with straight¬ 
forward simplicity and honest pride, 44 1 have the 
happiness of presenting to you Jeannette, my pro¬ 
mised wife.” 

And there was nothing for the good people but to 
rise and acknowledge the relation with proper and 
becoming congratulations. 

With the exception of our occasional and some¬ 
what waggish visitor, Dr. Osgood, whose anti-mar¬ 
riage principles were sustained by his fifty yean* 
single blessedness or wretchedness, as the case 
might be. 

44 My dear friends,” he said in a hollow, sepulchral 
voice, looking around with a lugubrious countenance, 
44 it becomes us on this most melancholy occasion to 
offer our misguided brother and mistaken sister, so 
late entoiled in worldly snares, oar sincerest and 
profoundest sympathy and compassion.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he got op in a 
funereal gloom, and, groaning deeply, advanced and 
with a commiserative look, as though the moat 
heart-rending affliction had befallen them, shook 
hands solemnly with Jeannette and the professor. 

“Thanks, friend doctor, for your kind condole- 
ments,” returned the professor, with an air of grati¬ 
tude, 44 we accept them in good faith against oar pos¬ 
sible time of need.” 

44 For we are prepared for all sorts of weathers,*’ 
Jean added, smiling. 

44 And as Robert Colly er said the other evening^ 
only so our love is deep enough to float the ship we 
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can bravely breast the storms, which are needful to 
dear the atmosphere/’ said the professor, coming to 
her support. 

“ Bless os 1” ejaculated Sherwood, with a contempt- 
oos shrug* “ We shall have nothing now from these 
two demented persons, but panegyrics on love and 
connubial felicity. Except a couple newly married, 

I know of nothing that can compare in egotism, self- 
complacence and self-satisfaction with a couple 
freshly engaged. They advertise themselves wher¬ 
ever they may be with an obtrusiveness and per¬ 
sistency, and a total absorption in each other, which 
is—excuse me—quite disgusting; and the air of su¬ 
periority which they assume toward those who have 
not arrived at their exalted and beatific state, is 
something that needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
Look at the professor. Should you judge the work} 
had any farther honors or preferments to bestow on 
him? He glows, and shines, and scintillates all 
over. Ordinarily,you would not take him for a man 
at all inclined to sentiment, or likely at any time to 
be attacked with the poetic mania, but it would not 
be in the least a surprising thing after this to see 
him rumple up his ambrosial locks, and mounting 
his winged Pegasus, amble delightedly through a 
mile of flowery stanzas celebrating the heavenly 
blessedness, and divine ecslacy of love-united souls.” 

“And, Jeannette,” struck in Dell Falconer, in her 
vivacious way, “like a certain renowned woman of 
the platform, after six months’ celestial experience, 
will put forth, nnder a sensational emblem and title, 
a book eulogizing the exalted joy, happiness and 
freedom of the married state, with a theatrical clap¬ 
trap and rapture of enthusiasm, suggestive of new 
brooms, which always sweep well.” 

“No* truly, Dell, my friend, I will not that,” dis- 
eUimed Jeannette, earnestly. “ 1 As much virtue as 
there is, so much appears,’ is an Emersonian period 
worthy to become a proverb. The thing must stand | 
on its own merits. A too frantic dilating and bol- 
•tering-up of its claims justly excites a suspicion that 
thore is something weak and shaky at the founda¬ 
tion.” 

“Precisely what I would say of the case in point,” 
acceded Dr. Osgood, warmly. “ There is bo much rant 
aad fustian sounding in the air regarding the sacred 
and beautiful relation of marriage, that one is moved 
to wonder whether, as we have come to judge of all 
things so extravagantly extolled, its virtues are not 
a little meretricious. After a trial of six thousand 
yean, more or less, an institution, it is reasonable to 
ac p poae, should have become firmly enough fixed in 
the affections and the confidence of human kind to 
hold by its own intrinsic merit, if it had any, with¬ 
out the sustaining force of law and opinion. Do we 
need anybody to tell us that the sun is the light and 
Jaufe of this terrestrial sphere, and are there any pros 
mad cons concerning the blessing of its influence?” 

“Bo, I presume not,” responded the professor, to 
this abstruse query; “ but there are plenty of people 
who will tell you in the same day that it is too warm, 
nmdthey can’t abide it; that it is too glaring, and 


that it doesn’t agree with them; that it shines too 
much, and that it doesn’t shine enough—for even 
blessings cannot escape the criticisms of peevish, 
petulant, dissatisfied, fault-finding natures, as a rea¬ 
son for the vigorous defence of marriage, which you 
profess to regard as irrational and absurd, if it be the 
good that is claimed; I would refer you to the vio¬ 
lent assaults which in these latter days are being 
made on that time-honored institution. When our 
principles are assailed, we have to rally to their sup¬ 
port ; when our sanctuaries are invaded, we cannot 
sit mute and unresisting.” 

“ But that is admitting that you have assailable 
and vulnerable points,” cunningly deduced the doo- 
tor. “ Why flutter like a snared bird ? No evil can 
befall the thing that is fixed and true. If God be 
with you, who can be against you ?” 

“ God gives us the divine right to fight His battles, 
and the victory is sure, as we are faithful,” answered 
the professor, coolly. “ I admit the vulnerable points 
as being in ourselves, but not in the sacred social re¬ 
lation which we imperfectly sustain.” « 

“ Is that the reason of all this trouble ? Why, 
then, we should have a law of social relation adjusted 
to the natures and needs of our people,” returned his 
opponent. 

“ No, we should have a law pure, just and holy, 
and educate our people up to its standard,” main¬ 
tained the professor, firmly. 

“Hal a docile, tractable school yon have, after 
centuries of training, with open divorces ranging at 
fifty per cent., and actual ones at ninety,” chuckled 
Dr. Osgood, relishing the joke. 

“ You leave a generous maigin,” smiled the pro¬ 
fessor. “ Ten true marriages in a hundred; that is 
really hopeful—that is progress, friend doctor.” 

“True marriage—hum 1—elective affinities—psy¬ 
chic attractions—ah!—have I not heard somewhere 
somewhat of this before ? f studied Osgood, rubbing 
his forehead meditatively. 

“ I must say, however,” went on Professor Engel, 
not marking the doctor’s ridicule, “ that while I rev¬ 
erence and believe, with all my soul, in the institu¬ 
tion of marriage, I do not in any sense approve of 
the reckless, impious fashion in which, in a majority 
of cases, its duties, relations and responsibilities are 
assumed. There is a kind of individual marriage* so 
to speak, a bringing of one’s own faculties into har¬ 
mony and equipoise that is necessary to accomplish 
before we have any right to seek marriage with an¬ 
other. Two undisciplined, undeveloped, inexpe¬ 
rienced and ungoverned natures, brought together by 
the blind force of circumstances in the closest and 
most intimate association, will be convulsed by 
storms, embittered by strifes, overcome by tempta¬ 
tions, and driven asunder by differences, which, with 
hearts more tempered with love, and minds more 
enlightened with wisdom, might have been avoided 
or controlled to higher aad nobler ends; while the 
weak, unfortunate souls that wail helplessly into ex¬ 
istence through them, will bear in themselves 
through all their marred, unsatisfied and passion- 
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racked days, the seara and pains of battles that 
should have been fought and decided before they 
were summoned to a woild which it is their right to 
enter at the best estate that human and divine power 
can confer.” 

44 Come, come, my worthy man, yon are trenching 
on my ground,” said the doctor, rubbing his hands 
< complacently. 

( * No, I’m not I know your ground. I’d fight 
shy of it as I would of a cockatrice’s den,” retorted 
the professor, indignantly. 44 What I want to prove 
to you, is, that all this conjugal trouble and 
struggle and infelicity of which we see and talk so 
much, and about which you and your party are rais¬ 
ing such a wild hubbubboo, is not the fault of the 
state, but the result solely of unfitness in the candi¬ 
dates for the state, and that our true remedy lies, not 
as you suggest, and as you insist, in abrogating the 
marriage relation ; but, in making ourselves worthy 
to sustain it holily, reverently, purely. I would 
agree with you so far, that wedlock should be an 
exception rather than a rule, until the world is in a 
condition to admit of making it universal; but this 
is an order which neither you nor 1 can establish, 
and the unhappy, incongruous sortings will go on 
adding their accumulated miseries to the burdens of 
humanity, God knows how long.” 

“ Well, you will remember those in bonds as 
bound with them, I suppose. There is no remedy 
in your dispensary for these poor, galled wretches, is 
there T 4 What God has joined together,’ you know,” 
said the doctor, with pious cant. 

“ There is the same remedy in my dispensary, 
doctor, that there is in yours, for the patient brought 
to you with a mutilated limb. If possible to save it, 
and preserve, intact, the health and symmetry of the 
body 4 which God has joined together,’ you leave no 
means untried to that end. But if this cannot be 
done—what then ? ” 

“Why, I lop off the offending member, to be 
sure,” returned the doctor; “but not without an in¬ 
ward execration of the infernal inventions contrived 
by human ingenuity, prompted of the devil to trap 
poor uoweary, witless victims to ruin. Had my 
patient been left to the ways of nature, I Bay, piti¬ 
fully, he would not have been brought to this griev¬ 
ous strait.” 

The sharp, repeated tap of Dell’s afghan hook 
upon the table commanded the disputants to 
order. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, pertly, 44 please be so kind 
as a talk down to the comprehension of your listeners. 
I cannot make out from the sound and fury of your 
words, what it is that I am to do. I’m a properly 
brought-up young woman, and my friends are all 
anxious and expect me to make a proper settlement in 
life—that is, to snare and* catch a man with a suffi¬ 
cient competence to support me in becoming style. 
But here is one of you inveighing against marriage 
altogether, and the other hedging it about with difficul¬ 
ties and conditions that render it next to an impossi¬ 
bility—and pray, what is a well-brought-up young 


woman on a look out for a settlement, to make of it 
all?” 

Sherwood had got up while she was speaking, and 
stood balancing himself uneasily, first on one foot 
and then on the other, his hands thrust into his 
pockets in an embarrassed way, his eyes cast sheep¬ 
ishly down. 

44 You see there’s so many well-brought-up young 
women,” he said, as though he had been personally 
appealed to, 44 a fellow doesn’t know what to do. He 
can’t marry ’em all, in this country—at least not all 
at once—and he doesn’t want to show partiality— 
’tisn’t gallant. If the dear creatures would only 
settle it among themselves and take me, some of 
them, I’d feel infinitely obliged, but it’s a dreadful 
responsibility to choose.” 

And he looked around with an affected air of timid 
distress. 

44 Generous and suffering man 1” Dell exclaimed, 
in a fervor of sympathy. “Your condition is so 
much more harrowing than mine that I withdraw 
my case entirely, and commend yours to the consid¬ 
eration of these wise savants. Prescribe for the 
afflicted 4 fellow,’ doctor.” 

44 There isn’t much to be done for a rattle-pated 
pair like you and Sherwood, who are always break¬ 
ing in upon our profound disoourses with your dis¬ 
tracting nonsense,” responded the doctor, brusquely. 
44 Sherwood’s symptoms are those of a man jilted in 
early life, and being excessively vain, the disap¬ 
pointment and mortification have soured on him 
until he has acquired a chronic and almost un¬ 
conscious habit of sneering and railing at every¬ 
thing under the sun, and it is doubtful if he is 
even capable of a thoroughly earnest feeling. 
As for you, Miss Dell.—well, I question if there 
will be any place for you in the 4 New Republic.’ 
Finding no game for your traps you will cry with 
all the anguish of the moor, 4 Othello’s occupation’s 
gone.’ You will need to put by your interminable 
worsted snarling, take off your back hair, sacrifice 
your beloved train and dromedary’s bunch, loosen 
your corset strings, get into an attire fit for a Chris¬ 
tian woman, and give yourself to some hearty, seri¬ 
ous, honest, useful work that will help forward the 
cause of truth and freedom, and hasten the day when 
we shall have no debasing human slavery to fashion 
or passion.” 

44 In a word, I am to rise up, lay the shears to my 
hair, put on the reform dress which is neither this 
thing nor the other, but a little of both, seise a blue 
cotton umbrella and rush forth shileking in quest of 
a mission,” Dell said, with undisturbed good-humor. 
44 Excuse me, Dr. Osgood, but 1 think I’ll snarl 
my worsteds a little longer. When you see them 
taking shape in a gay-hoed afghan for your favorite 
horse, you’ll feel more kindly affectioned toward 
them. But, soft, what is this that Templeton is 
saying in low murmured aside to bis charming 
wife?” 

44 And Jeannette and the professor aJre listening 
with their hearts,” noted the doctor. 
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“We were saying only how very wonderful and 
nam in g it is to hear you wiseacres talking bo sagely 
of a matter yon know nothing at all about,” Temple¬ 
ton explained. 

“Of marriage, do yon mean?” they all queried, in 
a flush of oonfhsion. 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, people mast theorise, you know,” said the 
professor. “ Bat, come, give us a word oat of your 
experience. Mrs. Templeton, have yoa nothing to 

sayr 

M Does not my life speak?” responded that sweet- 
roioed lady, smiling straight into the eyes of her 
husband, for it was a peculiarity of this couple 
always to look at each other, no matter to whom 
they were talking—a peculiarity at which we laaghed 
sometimes, hat with a curious little thrill at our 
hearts nevertheless. “ I think with Jeannette,” she 
went on, M that if marriage does not commend itself 
in the lives of such of us as have put it on trial, no 
words of ours can make it fair.” 

“And no words are needed to give forc8 to the 
beautifal example we have daily before our sight,” 
Jeannette said, warmly. “ I am not at all affected 
by rapturous bunts of eloquence concerning the 
beauty, sweetness and sacredness of love and mar¬ 
riage; nor do a newly-wedded pair, whom most peo¬ 
ple esteem so interesting, suggest anything to me bat 
the greenness, rawness and insipidity of unripe fruit 
which may or may not mature into something rich, 
generous, sweet and wholesome, as its nature is. But 
when I see a man or woman who have stood shoulder 
to shoulder through the battle shocks, and the dead, 
dreadful commonplaces of life with unfaltering 
affection and trust—better still, when I see a loyal 
couple, with heads silvered white and forms bent 
and tremulous with age, clinging yet to the fresh, 
bright love of their youth that has been the one true, 
steadfast thing through all the fluctuations of time, 
the deceits and treacheries and temptations of the 
world, and is now on the hrink of eternity their 
guiding light and comforting support—-why, then, I 
catch a glimpse, and I am penetrated with a sense of 
the wonderful power, and glory, and sweetness, and 
holiness of the divine thing we name marriage, and 
I bow my head with a reverence that I yield to 
nothing else undo God,” 

“Aye, aye, Jeannette,” responded Templeton, in 
his hearty, open, honest manner. “It is age that 
tests die quality and brings out the flavor of love as 
well as of wine. But these people will not believe 
there is anything they do not see on the surface, and 
tb*T will weigh and measure and judge always after 
their own stupid, foolish, superficial fashion. Let 
them It gratifies them, and it doesn’t hurt us. Let 
them talk. We have no churlish objection. In fact, 
we rather like the agitation. All this wordy warfare 
about marriage, this knocking to and fro of things 
tree sad false, this tossing up and down of things 
sacred and profane, will result by and by in a needed 
reform of very gross evils. It is as the wind win¬ 
nowing the chaff, from the wheat And there is a 

vox* xu.—24. 


good deal of chafi) Jeannette, and there will need to 
be a good deal of wind. Let them talk—let them 
talk.” 

But “they ” did not appear inclined to talk after 
that Templeton’s love was his religion, and when 
he revealed his worship, which was not often in 
words, scoffing and doubting seemed as irreverent 
and irrelevant as cursing in a church. 

Even the doctor was silent, and withdrew onto 
himself, as Dell said afterward, as though he had 
been a rattlesnake touched by an ashen wand. And 
presently he went away, and the others, intent on 
their own devices, followed, ere long, his example, 
leaving Jeannette and the professor alone with the 
Templetons to talk over in confidence and sympathy 
the duties, and hopes, and plans, and pleasures of 
their new estate. 

But as the lessons of wisdom and experience 
evolved from this talk are only valuable to those 
who seek them, the reporter will withhold the notes, 
unless specially requested to use them. 


Making People Happy. —A poetical writer has 
6aid, that some men move through life as a band of 
music moves down the street, flinging out pleasure 
on every side through the air, to every one, far and 
near, that can listen. Some men fill the air with 
their strength and sweetness, as the orchards in 
October days fill the air with the ripe fruit. Some 
women cling to their own houses, like the honey¬ 
suckle over the door, yet, like it, fill all the region 
with the subtile fragrance of their goodness. How 
great a bounty and blessing it is so to hold the royal 
gifts of the soul that they shall be music to some, 
fragrance to others, and life to all! It would be no 
unworthy thing to live for, to make the power whioh 
We have within us the breath of other men’s joys, to 
fill the atmosphere which they must stand in with 
a brightness which they cannot create for them¬ 
selves. 


A Woman’s Tact. —A lady writes, we all know 
that when a man in anger is whipping his horse, and 
we remonstrate, he will sometimes continue with re¬ 
newed energy, to show lie will do as he pleases. 
He had full opportunity to do this until the forma¬ 
tion of societies for the protection of animals; and 
one had to resort to novel means to prevent cruelty. 
She then relates an instance where she saw a driver, 
angry with his hones for some fancied offence, 
about to lash them severely. She interrupted him 
by inquiring the way to a certain street, to a cer¬ 
tain man’s house, both of which she knew very 
well. But the driver, too gallant not to answer the 
lady’s questions, had opportunity for his temper to 
cool, and restored the whip to its socket without 
striking a blow. 


The husks of emptiness rustle in every wind; the 
foil corn in the ear holds up its golden fruit noise* 
lessly to the Lord of the harvest. 
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INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER I. 

AH INCIPIENT DEMONSTRATION. 

“ T’LL not stand this any longer,” said Bill Grimes. 

I “ Nor I, neither,” said Ike Wilson. 

J- 44 I wonder how you’ll help it?” responded 
Tom Peters, hammering a piece of leather to the tune 
of “ Yankee Doodle,” and filling the shop with a din 
that drowned all voices for the space of the next fire 
minutes. 

44 There are many ways to kill a dog without 
choking him,” broke in Ike, as the noise of Tom’s 
hammer and ringing lapstone subsided. 

“ That may be, too; but you’ll find old Lignum- 
vitae hard to kill, or I’m mistaken in him. He’s a 
screamer when once raised; and I, for one, had as 
lief meet a bear, as to cross his path when his nap is 
fairly up.” 

44 A hard bit and a steady hand have cooled many 
a wild colt,” said Bill; “ and ’ll do it to the end of 
the world, or I’m mistaken.” 

44 There’s no use in your talking, Tom,” said Ike, 
a little tartly. 44 You always were a chicken-hearted, 
babyfied sort of a feller, afraid of your own shadow 
of a moonlight night. Nobody asked for your ad¬ 
vice, nor your help. Hardamer's an old tyrant, and 
his wife’s as much of a she-devil as she knows how to 
be. We’ve stood their kicking and cuffing long 
enough, and would be fools to stand it any longer. 
But you can go on your hands and knees to them, if 
you choose, and thank them for beating you; but, 
for one, I set my foot down here, that old Lignum- 
vitse sha’n’t lay a feather on me from this day, hence¬ 
forth and forever.” 

44 Here’s my hand to that,” said Bill Grimes, dash¬ 
ing his hard fist into the open palm of his worthy 
associate. 

44 1 don’t like the present state of thingB any better 
than you do,” said Tom, who began to feel himself in 
the minority ; 44 but 1 can’t see the use of a feller’s 
putting his head into the lion’s mouth. We oan’t 
hold our own against old Hardamer, and it would be 
fool-hardiness to try.” 

44 There were many just such as you, Tom, in the 
glorious days of the Revolution; but all the prophe¬ 
sying of faint hearted croakers, was nothing. Our 
Yankee boys had right on their side.” 

44 But, right don’t always make might.” 

14 Pool ain’t here three of us, and any one of us a 
match for old Hardamer? Don’t talk of might 
against right, if you please. But you needn’t fatigue 
yourself, Tom, about the matter, if you’re afraid! 
Ike and I can do the thing to a charm. We’re not 
afraid of the old boy, tail and all.” 

44 1 reckon you’d find the old boy a queer chicken 
to deal with. But we’ll let his majesty rest, if you 
please,” responded Tom. 44 1, for one, have no par¬ 


ticular friendship for him; nor any particular desire 
to provoke his ill-will by too much familiarity. Let’s 
hear how you’re going to manage affairs, and then I 
can tell you whether I’m with you or not.” 

44 Comparisons are odious, so says the copybook, 
but they are useful sometimes, you know, Tom; and, 
much as it may offend your ears, I must drag in your 
friend, his satanic majesty, by way of illustration. 
It’s an easy matter to raise him, you know; but, as 
there is no telling aforehand how he’ll behave him- 
sell, there’s no telling how a body will act in the 
case. Now, we have determined to raise his majesty 
in old Hardamer; how we shall manage him after¬ 
ward is yet to be told. No sailor knows exactly how 
he will act in a storm; but he would be a lubber in¬ 
deed if he stayed on shore until he settled the matter 
to his satisfaction.” 

44 That may be all very true, Bill; but a good 
sailor would be sure, before putting to sea, that all 
was right and tight alow and aloft; and that there 
was ballast enough to keep all erect in the worst 
storm. You know that Hardamer has law on his 
side, and that if he can’t manage us himself he can 
turn us over to a constable. I’ve no wish to have a 
taste of the whipping-post.” 

44 This is a free country, Tom; and a pretty big 
one, too. I’d find my way to the Rocky Mountains, 
before I’d wax another cord for the old rascal, if he 
attempted to play a game of that kind ; and I’d tell 
him so, too. The fact is, the law wouldn’t justify 
him in the way he bully-rags and beats us all the 
while. There’s two sides to a question, always—and, 
of course, there’s two sides to this, if he’ll treat us 
well, we’ll treat him well. But, 4 wieqy-wersey,’ if he 
don’t.” 

44 Well, I don’t care if I join you,” said Tom, who 
was not quite so headstrong as his fellow-apprentices, 
but who, when he once set his head upon doing any¬ 
thing, would show no hanging back. 

44 1 thought there was something of the in you, 
Tom,” said Ike, seizing his haud and shaking it vio¬ 
lently ; 44 if we don’t have a tea-party now, with old 
Lignum vitae, I’m a fool.” 

44 Don’t let’s be in too much of a hurry about it, 
Ike,” responded Tom, who always preferred the alow 
but sure way. 

44 Strike when the iron’s hot, is my motto”’ said 
Ike. 

4 You’re both right, and mean the same thing*” 
said Bril. 44 Let’s lay low until old Lignumvitae cuts 
up one of his tantrums, and then I’m for beug into 
him like a thousand of brick.” 

44 Suppose we make this rule,” said Tom, 44 that be 
sha’n’t flog us, and that we will anub him up^ the first 
time he tries that trick.” 


44 Agreed,” said Bilk 
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“ Agreed,” said Ike. 

And the three worthies crossed hands in confirma¬ 
tion of the contract. 

This little scene of incipient insubordination oc¬ 
curred some thirty or forty years ago in Baltimore, 
in the back shop of a neat boot-making establish¬ 
ment, on Market Street, the owner of which carried 
one face all smiles and welcome for his customers, 
and another all fVowns and harshness for his boys. 
His name we will call Hardamer. As an apprentice, 
he had been hardly used; and having been taken 
while a very small boy from the almshouse, he had 
received no schooling previous to the time of his 
apprenticeship to the cordwaining business. By 
virtue of his indentures, he was to have been sent to 
school a certain number of months during his mi¬ 
nority. But in his case, the indenture was pretty 
much a dead letter, for all the schooling he obtained 
was at night, daring the last year of his service. In 
this time he learned to read a little, and to write a 
cramped, almost unintelligible hand. Soon after he 
became free, having the love of money deeply im¬ 
planted in his mind, he opened a small shop, in a 
poor part of the town, and took one boy. By dint 
of hard work and close economy he was enabled to 
live npon about one-half of his earnings, and thus 
gradually to aocnmulate a small capital. His pro. 
greet, however, was very slow, and it was full twenty 
yean before he was able to open on Market Street. 
In the meantime, he bad married a girl abcut as 
ignorant as himself who felt her own importance 
growing gradually as did her husband's property. 
They had been ten years in Market Street at the 
lime of the opening of oar story, and were blest 
with a brood of sir daughters, aged from seven to 
twenty years. These daughters, as they had grown 
np, bad been accomplished in the arts of dancing, 
playing on the piano, doing nothing, etc., and in 
consequence of these superior attainments, had a 
commendable degree of contempt for all young me¬ 
chanics, and an exalted idea of any one who oould 
write “ merchant,” or “M. D.” after his name. The 
three eldest, Genevieve, Genevra and Gertrude, were 
of the respective ages of sixteen, eighteen and 
twenty; and were looked npon by their mother as 
perfectly accomplished, and ready to make charm¬ 
ing wives for doctor*, lawyers or merchants, which¬ 
ever might come forward and claim their willing 
hands. 

We cannot say whether the reader will find them 
very Interesting girls, but it is necessary that he 
should be introduced, and he must be as patient and 
p*ilite as possible. 

** 1 wonder, ma,” said Genevieve, the eldest, one 
after dihner, while lounging at the piano, “ why 
pa don’t quit business, it’s so vulgar ? I don’t believe 
we'll ever get married while our parlor is within 
hearing of the shop, and the earn of our company 
eased with the constant sound of the lapstone. 
fine eon pa be so inoonsidorate?” 

** That’s a fact,” said Miss Gertrude, just turning 
the corner of sixteen. “ Doctor Watson has never 


been to see me since that night when it was hammer, 
hammer, hammer, in the back shop all the while. 
I tried to apologise to him on account of it, and said 
it was so disagreeable; and that I would persuade 
pa to move away or quit business, that he was rich 
enough to do without work. I wish, ma, yon would 
move up into Charles Street, so that we could live 
like other people. Fm mortified every day of my 
life at the poverty-struck way in which we live.” 

Mrs. Hardamer was silent, for she did not know 
exactly what to say. She thought pretty much as 
her daughters did about matters and things, bat she 
did not exactly like to bring her thoughts out in 
words before them. 

“ The fact is,” again spoke op Genevieve, “ Fm 
almost discouraged. Fm twenty, and have not had 
a single direct offer yet. And I never expect to have 
while things remain as they are. Pa don’t appear 
to have a bit of consideration I If he’d only move 
into a bigger house away from this dirty shop, or 
quit business, as be ought to do, and then give large 
parties, we might get our pick. But we’ll get nobody 
that is anybody at this rate,” and Genevieve heaved 
a long melancholy sigh, as she laid her head down 
upon the piano, at which she was sitting in abandon¬ 
ment of feeling. 

“ Never mind, girls,” said Mrs. Hardamer, sooth¬ 
ingly. “ It’ll come right by and by. We can’t 
always have things our own way. 

“ It’s a shame, ma, it is so!” broke In Genevieve^ 
lifting up her head, and exhibiting a face now 
covered with tears, “and I don’t care what becomes 
of me, I don’t! It can’t be expected that I should 
do well without any chance, and I don’t care who I 
marry, there! Just listen nowl—Rap, rap, rap!— 
bang, bang, bang!—hammer, hammer, hammer 1 Oh, 
H makes me sick! this eternal ringing of lapetone 
and hammer. I sometimes wish the shop would burn 
down, I do I” 

“ Genevieve 1” 

“Indeed, and Fm in earnest, ma! If yon will 
drive your children to desperation, you’ll have no¬ 
body to blame but yourselves. I’m determined that 
if Mr. Dimety don’t offer himself before two weeks, 
i’ll accept the first tailor or shoemaker that oomes 
along. I’ll marry, if I have to marry a drayman, 
so there now!” 

“ Yon mustn’t give way so, Genevieve, my dear. 
Marrying comes natural enough; and when it’s the 
right time, it will all go off as easy as can be. Have 
patience, my dear!” 

“ Patience!” responded the interesting Genevieve, 
jumping up from the music-stool and stamping with 
one foot upon the floor, while her face glowed like a 
coal of fire. “Haven’t 1 had patience^ 1 wonder? 
it’s all well enough to talk of patience, patience— 
but it’s another kind of a thing, I reckon, to see the 
commonest drabs of girls making the best matches, 
and we sitting at home with hardly a decent ^eau, 
and all because we live in such a way. Fll lave 
home, I will, if there ain’t some change. Fm not 
going to be sacrificed in this way.” 
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" And so will I,” chimed in Gertrude. 

"And I will too/’ responded Genevra. 

“ I wonder where my young ladies will go ?” said 
the mother, in a quiet, sneering tone; for she was 
used to such exhibitions, and understood precisely 
how much they were worth. 

"Go?” asked Miss Gertrude, with emphasis— 
“Go? why, go anywherel” 

"Well, suppose you go now,” continued Mrs. 
Hardamer, who [had grown a little irritated—"I 
don’t think you will find things very different if you 
stay here.” 

“ And I will go, too, so I will F’ said Genevieve, 
passionately, sweeping off to her chamber. 

"Suppose you pack off with her,” continued the 
mother, to the other two paragons, and they likewise 
swept off in high displeasure. 

At tea-time the three young rebels were sent for, 
and found asleep in their chamber. On putting 
their heads together, they concluded that an elope¬ 
ment, where there was no nice young man in ques¬ 
tion, would be rather a poor business, and fell to cry¬ 
ing, and finally slept the matter pretty well off) in 
the usual afternoon nap, which was prolonged an 
hour or two beyond the ordinary period. 

When the young ladies appeared at the tea-table 
their eyes, from which a long sleep had not stolen 
the redness, attracted their father’s attention. 

" Why, what’s the matter with you; you’ve not all 
been crying I hope ?” he said, looking from one to 
the other, of the three demure faces. 

But neither of them felt like replying to their 
father’s question. 

"What’s the trouble, Genevieve?” he continued, 
addressing the elder of the three. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, in a low, moody voice. 

"Nothing? Then I should think it was a poor 
business to cry for nothing. Gome! speak up, and 
let me bear what’s the matter. Can you find your 
tongue, Genevieve?” 

But Genevieve’s tongue had not the slightest in¬ 
clination to fill its usual office. 

“I don’t understand this,” said Hardamer, warm¬ 
ing a little, and looking from face to face of the three 
girls—"Gan you explain, mother?” 

"Oh, there’s nothing particular the matter,” said 
Mrs. Hardamer, " only these young ladies are get¬ 
ting discouraged about their beaux. They think 
the sound of the lapetone has frightened them 
all off” 

" The devil they do F’ said Hardamer, a good deal 
excited on the instant. " That is, they are ashamed 
of their father’s business, and of course of their 
father. I wish in my heart they were all married 
to good, honest, industrious shoemakers.” 

"I’d die firstF’ broke in Genevieve, passionately. 

" Then you’ll not be likely to starve afterward, as 
you will if you marry one of these milk-faced, 
counter-jumping dandies, about whom your foolish 
heads have ail been turned. Please to remember, 
my ladies, that you are a shoemaker’s daughters, 
and that’s the most you can make out of yourselves. 


If your mother had put you in the kitchen, as 1 
wanted her to do, instead of sticking you up in the 
parlor, you’d have been more credit to us and to 
yourselves, than yon now are. Remember 1 I’ll have 
no more of this kind of stuff” 

There was a degree of sternness about the father’s 
manner, that showed him to be in earnest, but his 
daughters had been taught manners in a higher 
school than that in which he had been educated; 
and they not only felt equal to their parents, but 
superior to them. 

" I wouldn’t be seen in the street with a shoe¬ 
maker 1” responded Genevieve, pertly, to her father’s 
positive expression of disapproval. 

"Do you know who you are talking to?” said 
Hardamer, in a loud, stern voice. 

" Yes, air 1” replied Genevieve, in a quiet steady 
tone, looking her father in the free, and drawing 
in her lips with an air of self-possession and defi¬ 
ance. 

" Leave the table this instant F’ he said, rising and 
motioning her away. 

" No I no 1 no I father F’ said Mrs. Hardamer, also 
springing to her feet, and putting her hand upon her 
husband’B arm—"don’t do thatl don’t I don’tP’ 

" Why, do you suppose, madam, that I am going 
to let a child of mine talk to me in that way F’ 

" Bit down, sit down I she won’t say so again. Ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself,.to speak bo to your father P* 
she continued, addressing Genevieve, who still sat 
in her chair, apparently unmoved by the storm she 
had raised. 

Hardamer resumed his seat, checked by his wife’s 
interference, but by no means soothed in his feelings. 

" It’s a pretty pass, indeed,” he went on—"when j 

a child becomes ashamed of her father. Here I’ve 
been toiling this thirty years at an honest trade, and 
now my children must be ashamed of the very means 
by which they were raised to a comfortable condi¬ 
tion in life. I wish I’d had my way with ’em, ! 
there’d been other kinds of notions in their heads 
I’m thinking.” 

" Well, it’s no use for you to talk, pa. Your boai* 1 
smess ain’t very reputable^ and you know it?” said 
Gertrude, unmoved by the excited state in which she 
saw her frther. 

" Ain’t reputable, you hussy! what do you mean, 
ha?” 

" Why don’t you sell out, pa, and quit business, or 
open some kind of a store ?” said Genevra, following 
up her sisters’ bold attack pretty closely. 

The frther was for a moment utterly oonfoanded. 

His business had always been his pleasure, and it 
was yielding him a good income. He had never 
much liked the accomplishments displayed by his 
daughters, nor been especially pleased witb the 
foppish, frivolous young fellows who dangled about 
them. Now they had left their own peculiar domain 
and had invaded his; and he was chafed to a degree 
that made it impossible for him to command himself. 
Springing up from the table, he resisted all attempts ; 
made by his wife to check him, and, in a loud, angrv I 
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voice, ordered the three girls to leave the room in- j 
stantly. For & moment they looked him in the face 
hesitatingly, bnt they saw something there that they 
dty not wish to trifle with, and slowly obeyed the 
order. 

“ Not reputable I—quit business I—ha I—indeed I— 
not reputable/’ ejaculated Hardamer, pacing the room 
rapidly backward and forward. “This comes of mak¬ 
ing ladies out of shoemakers’ daughters. Not reput¬ 
able 1 I'll have ’em all binding shoes before a week 
1*11 show ’em what’s reputable!” 

“H-u-e-h, husband, do 1” said Mrs. Hardamer, in 
a soothing voice. 

“Indeed, and I’ll not hash! And it’s all your 
flault, I can tell you, my lady 1 You would make 
fools of them, and now they’re ashamed of us. Quit 
business 1 Keep a store 1 Not reputable 1 Indeed! 
Quite a new discovery 1” and old Hardamer harried 
off into his shop in a state of perturbation such as he 
had not experienced for years. 

“How could you talk so to your father?” said 
Mrs. Hardamer, joining the three eldest girls in the 
parlor, and leaving the younger misses to take care 
of themselves. 

“ How could he talk to us about marrying shoe¬ 
makers f 9 replied Genevieve, tartly, giving to her 
face at the same time an expression of strong disgust 

“If he’s got no higher ideas, I can assure him his 
d augh t e r s have.” said Gertrude. “Marry a shoe¬ 
maker, indeed!” 

Now this was almost too much for Mrs. Hardamer 
herself—for hadn’t she married a shoemaker ? And 
wasn’t the father of these high-minded damsels a 
shoemaker? Still, she cared as little to have shoe¬ 
makers for sons-in-law as did her daughters to have 
them for husbands. This latter consideration modi¬ 
fied her feelings in a degree, and she replied: “ Non¬ 
sense, girls 1 your father was only jesting. But you 
should remember that, in speaking as yon do, you 
reflect upon him 1” 

“That’s not our fault, you know, ma,” said the 
incorrigible Genevieve. “ If he will continue to fol¬ 
low a business that necessity compelled him to adopt 
many years ago, now that there is no occasion for it, 
he mast not wonder if his children are mortified. 
And then to talk of putting us back to the point 
where you and he started from, was too much for 
human nature to bear.” 

“Genevieve, you mustn't talk so.” 

“It’s the truth, ma, and I must speak it out I” 

“It is not always necessary to speak even the 
truth.” 

“In this case it is. To talk of marrying me to a 
shoemaker 1 Give me patience to bear the thought!” 

“Genevieve I” 

“MaP’ 

“ I won’t put up with this any longer. So just let 
sm hear no more of it.” 

“But, ma—” 

“I tall you to hushr 

“Yes, botr->’ 

“Don’t you hear me?” 


“ Ma, is this the way to con —* 

“ Genevieve, I command you to be silent l” 

“I can’t be silent, ma—and I won't be silentP’ 
now screamed Genevieve, in the hysterical femi¬ 
nine octave. “Talk of marrying me to a shoe¬ 
maker ! Oh, I shall go crazy P’ 

“ A good, honest, industrious shoemaker would be 
a fool to have you, let me tell you, you proud, lazy, 
good-for-nothing hussey 1” said Mrs. Hardamer, in a 
voice pitched to the same key with her daughter’s. 
“ Your father is right! I’ve made fools of you all; 
but Til bring you down, see if I don’t I” 

“ It would be hard to get any lower, Fm think¬ 
ing,” remarked Genevra, with provoking calmness. 
“ I feel disgraced all the while, for isn’t the hammer 
ringing in my ears eternally V 9 
“ Yes, and the whole house is scented with leather 
and varnish,” said Gertrude. “ Who wonders that 
young gentlemen soon slack off? What's the use of 
attracting attention abroad, if receiving company at 
home spoils it all ?” 

“ Will you hush, I say 1” 

“ No, ma, I can’t hush 1 Haven’t we borne this, 
and met with disappointment after disappointment, 
until we are driven to desperation? There’s that 
elegant young Williams, who was just on the point 
of dedaring himself, when, as lack would have it, he 
must call upon me here; and then the cake was all 
dough, for he never came again. And last week I 

saw him at Mr. L-’s party, all attention to Grace 

Jameson, a pert minx; and he only gave me a cold 
nod. Don’t I know the reason of all this? Give me 
patience I” and the disappointed lady of sixteen 
stamped upon the floor with her little foot in a tower¬ 
ing passion. 

“ I can’t stand this,” said Mrs. Hardamer, com¬ 
pletely subdued by the tempest she had called about 
her ears, and beat a hasty retreat, leaving the wounded 
dignity of the young ladies to heal as best it might 
Upon returning to the breakfast-room, she found 
that the younger children had finished their meal; 
and she set about preparing supper for the appren¬ 
tices. Upon the table were two plates, each con¬ 
taining what had been once the half of a half- 
ponnd print of butter, hut now somewhat diminished 
in size. One of these plates she took off, and cut the 
butter in the other plate into two pieces, and removed 
one of them. A plate of chipped beef was also taken 
off, and a bread-basket containing a few slices of 
wheat bread. Nothing except the plates and the tea 
things were left. From the closet she now brought 
out the half of a large cold Indian pone, and placed 
it on the table. 

“ Gall the boys 1” she said, in a sharp, quick voice, 
to a black girl, who soon passed the word into the 
back shop, and four boys, with three of whom the 
reader is already acquainted, made their appearance. 
The other was a small lad, not over eleven years of 


age—a puny child, with fair complexion, and large 
bright blue eyes. He was an orphan boy, and the 
drudge of the whole house and shop. One whose 


young heart had known enough of affectionate regard 
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to create in it a yearning desire for kind looks and 
kind words; but few of these warmed it into even an 
instantaneous delight 

Placing herself at the head of the table, Mrs. 
Hardamer turned out the lukewarm, wishy-washy 
stuff she called tea, and then sat in moody silence, 
while the boys stowed away, with a kind of nervous 
rapidity, the cold, heavy slices of pone, just touched 
with the butter, which they had to use sparingly to 
make it last, and washed the mouthfuls down with 
the not very palatable fluid. 

It so happened that. the warm weather had 
awakened into remarkable activity certain trouble¬ 
some little animals in the boys’ beds; and Ike had 
been deputed by the others to inform Mrs. Hardamer 
of the fact, in the hope that some speedy remedy, 
made and provided for like necessities, would relieve 
them from their annoying visitors. This informa¬ 
tion Ike had determined to convey at supper-time, 
but the lowering aspect of Mrs. Hardamer’s counte¬ 
nance,' for a time, made him feel disinclined to per¬ 
form hie allotted duty. Gradually, however, he 
brought his resolution up to the right point, and 
suddenly startled that lady from her unpleasant 
revery with the announcement: “ The clinchers are 

as thick as hops in our beds, ma’am.” 

“Catch ’em and kill ’em, then,” was the brief and 
crabbed answer. 

Ike was silent, but his blood rose to fever-heat. 

“Short and sweet, wasn’t it, Ike?” said Tom, as 
the boys met in the shop after supper. 

“ Catch ’em and kill ’em, ha I I’ll catch ’em, but 
somebody else may kill ’em, if they choose,” said Ike> 
, giving his head a knowing toss. 

That night, at bed-time, Ike appeared with a little 
paper box, in the top of which was cut a small hole. 

“ What are you going to do with that, Ike?” said 
Bill. 

“ Going to catch clinchers. Didn’t the old woman 
say we must catch ’em?” 

“ Quite obedient, Ike. You’re improving 1” 

“ People ought to grow better as they grow older,” 
responded Ike, turning up the hard straw bed with 
one hand, and routing the young colonies of clinchers 
that had settled around the pegs of the bedstead. 
With a very small pair of pincers he caught the 
nimble animals, and thrust them into his box. For 
nearly an hour he worked away with all diligence, 
assisted by the rest, until he had caught and caged 
some -two hundred. 

“ What are you going to do with these, Ike?” 

“ That’s tellings, just now. Let me alone for a day 
or two, and then I’ll show you a neat trick.” 

“ But, what is it, Ike ?” urged Bill. 

“Never mind, now, Bill. You shall know time 
enough.” 

Sealing up the small aperture in the top with a 
piece of shoemaker’s wax, softened in the candle, 
Ike deposited the box in his trunk for safe keep¬ 
ing. 

Three days after he came into the shop with his 
prisoners. 


“ There’ll be some fun to-night, boys, or I’m mis¬ 
taken,” he said. “ Let us examine our captives.” 

Slowly removing the lid, the little animals were 
found lying upon the bottom of the box, to ail ap¬ 
pearance dead. Their deep-red color had changed to 
a light-brown shade, and they looked more like thin, 
dry flakes of bran, than anything else. 

“They’re all dead, Ike.” 

“ Don’t believe the half of it. Just look here, and 
Pll show you if they’re dead.” 

Picking up one of the seemingly inanimate thin 
flakes, he placed it on the back of his hand, where it 
could hardly be distinguished, by its color, from the 
skin. For a moment it lay there motionless, and 
then its fine legs began to quiver, and its head to 
move and bend down upon the skin of the hand. In 
a little while its head'was perfectly distinguished by 
a small brown spot, and from this spot a thin dark 
line began to run down its back. Gradually this 
line widened, and the whole back assumed a darker 
hue. 

“Does he bite, Ike7” 

“Don’t he 1 See how he is sucking up the blood ! 
He’s about the keenest chap to bite I ever felt.” 

Ike still allowed the little animal to draw away, 
until he was swelled up with the dark fluid, and 
almost ready to burst; then brushing him off, he re¬ 
marked, in a low, chuckling voice, “Somebody’ll 
know more about clinchero to-night than they’ve ever 
known before.” 

“But what are you going to do with these bed¬ 
bugs, Ike ? You haven’t told us yet.” 

“ Oh, haven’t I ? Well, I’m going to let ’em have 
a taste of the old woman, after their long fast.” 

“ You’re joking.” 

“ Humph 1 The old lady won’t think so to-night.” 

“ But the old man ’ll come in for a share.” 

“ Who cares I If he will go into bad company, he 
must take the consequences. But he’s as bad as she 
is, any day.” 

After dinner Ike watched his opportunity, and 
slipped into the royal bed-chamber, while all were 
down-stain. Carefully turning up the bed-clothes 
from the foot, he scattered the two hundred halt- 
starved bugs Iwtween the sheets, so low down, that in 
turning the clothes over from the top to get into the 
bed, they would not be perceived. 

“ Did yon do it, Ike ?” said Bill and Tom, eagerly. 

“ In course I did.” 

“ They’ll never find out who did it.” 

“ No. They’ll not even suspect anybody.” 

The garret in which the boys slept was directly 
over the chamber of Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer, and 
when they went to bed they left their door open, to 
hear as much as possible of what should happen 
below. 

About ten o’clock the old folks retired, and were 
just about losing themselves ih sleep, when they were 
each awakened by a burning sensation about their 
feet and ankles. They bore it for awhile in silence, 
and tried to go to sleep again; neither being aware 
that the other felt the same annoyance. But the 
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burning increased to a smarting and stinging, and 
soon covered nearly their whole bodies. 

“I feel just like I was in the fire,” sard Mrs. 
Hardamer, who was first to complain. 

“80 do I,” said her husband. ‘‘There must be 
bogs in the bed !” 

“ Indeed, and there can’t be, then, for I looked the 
bed all over to-day.” 

“There must be, by jingo 1 ” exclaimed Hardamer, 
in reply, reaching suddenly down and scratching his 
leg with all his might 

“Something's the matter!” said the old lady, 
rubbing with a like earnestness, and then creeping 
out of bed. 

A light revealed about twenty lively fellows, who 
bad, in the short time allowed them, filled themselves 
pretty well, and now stood out in fell relief from the 
snow-white sheets. These were caught and dealt 
with accotding to law. The bed was examined, and 
in the belief that there was not another live animal 
on the premises, the worthy couple again betook 
themselves to rest 

But they were soon forced to turn out again, smart¬ 
ing, burning and itching all over. Thirty or forty 
more of the ravenous little creatures were discovered 
and killed, and the bed and bedstead again thoroughly 
hunted over. 

Again did they seek to find rest; and again were 
they forced to leave their snug retreat This time 
they abdicated their chamber and sought for repose 
in another room and in another bed. Here they 
were more fortunate, and after a few efforts to drive 
from their imagination the idea that bugs were all 
the while creeping over them, finally succeeded in 
felling into a sound slumber, from which they did 
not awake until daylight 

At breakfast time, while the boyB were disposing 
of their cold pone, and weak, warm rye coffee, Mrs. 
Hardamer asked if they were troubled much with 
bugs during the night. 

“Not at all, ma’am,” said Ike, with a grave coun¬ 
tenance. 

“I never was so troubled with them in my life,” 
aid Mrs. Hardamer. 

“ I didn’t feel any, did you, Bill ?” said Ike. 

“ I wa’n't at all troubled,” responded Bill, in a 
voice that trembled with suppressed mirth. 

“ Well, I had to go into another room. I never 
saw so many in a bed in all my life! They must 
have all come down in an army from the garret.” 

“There’s a pretty large army of ’em up in the 
garret, that I know,” said Ike; “ but they kept pretty 
qaiet last night.” 

“ Well, I’d thank ’em to keep on their own side of 
the house,” responded Mrs. Hardamer, with an ex¬ 
pression of disgust; for the idea of having bugs 
from the boys’ dirty beds creeping over her was by 
no means a very pleasant one. 

That day the garret had a thorough overhauling. 
The bedsteads were taken down and scalded, and 
eooM thousands of bags slain. Upon a close inspec¬ 
tion of the sheets of her bed, the old lady discovered 


a number of what she, thought the skins of bugs. 
These she gathered up carefully, and threw them 
into boiling water. 8 he was a little surprised to see 
many of them stir, which created some vague suspi¬ 
cions in her mind; but there the matter ended. 
After this the beds in the garret were regularly ex* 
amined every week during warm weather, 

CHAPTER IT. 

A MOVEMENT NOT TO BE MISTAKEN. 

ID you ever see such a proud, lazy, stuck-up 
somebody as Qenevieve is?” remarked Ike, 
one day, to the boys in the shop. 

“I do believe she's ashamed of her own father, 
because he's a shoemaker,” responded Tom. 

“ Humph! I know she is!” said Bill. 

“ And there’s Gertrude, too. She never thinks of 
knowing me in the street on Sundays. But I guess 
I always speak to her as polite as a dancing- 
master,” said Ike. “ I like to cut the oomb of such 
people.” 

“Ain’t you afraid to do so?” asked Tom. 

“ Afraid, indeed! And what should I be afraid 
of? She can’t help herself. Suppose she tells the 
old man ? She’ll only get a flea in her ear for her 
pains. He’s not going to do anything.” 

“ Jim said he heard Millie say, that all three of 
the fine young ladies had a high-top-tea-party with 
the old man and woman about the noise of the lap- 
stone when they had company. Old Hardamer was 
as stiff as you please, and said he’d set ’em all to 
binding shoes before a week, if they didn’t take 
care.” 

“ I wonder if that’s a fact I Are you sure Millie 
told you so, Jim ?*’ 

“All I know about it, Ike, is, that Millie said so, 
and I ’spose she knows,” said the little fellow, in 
half apparent reluctance to make any communica¬ 
tion on the subject. 

“Ah, very well!” responded Ike. “They shall 
have, lapstone enough after this. But, won’t I lay 
it on with a vengeance, when the young doctors, and 
lawyers, and counter*hoppers are about!” 

“ They’re what they call accomplished, ain’t they?” 
said Bill Grimes. “ What do they mean by that, I 
wonder ?” 

“ You’re green, Bill, if you don’t know what accom¬ 
plished means.” 

“ I reckon I do know, Ike, what it means. But I 
can’t for my life understand what it means when 
applied to old Lignninvitee’s three oldest daughters I 
If it means to play on the piano, why the wife of 
black Jake, the barber, is accomplished, for Jake 
says she can play the forty-piano to kill. And she 
can beat either of our young ladies, if I’m any judge 
of music, for I heard her once, and you know we 
hear them until we’re sick and tired. If it means 
to dress up in all kinds of flimflammeries, Jake’s 
wife is just as accomplished, for she sports as much 
finery as they do. Or, maybe it is to sit all day in 
the parlor, and do nothing; if so, Mrs. Morton’s 
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Spanish poodle is just as much entitled to be called 
aooomplisbed as they are. * I must hod some new 
meaning to the word before I can understand its 
application.” 

“ Nonsense, Bill! you’re soft in the upper story. 
To be accomplished, means to danoe, and talk poetry, 
and all that sort of thing. A perfectly accomplished 
lady can talk nonsense, and to save your life you 
can’t tell it from good sense, it will come out so 
gracefully. She will tell you that you are a fool or 
a puppy in terms that leave you at a loss to know 
whether she means to compliment or insult you. A 
queer animal, I can tell you, is an accomplished 
lady.” 

. “Of course, then,” said Bill, “our up-stairs misses 
are not accomplished ladies.” 

“No, nor never will be, in full. They can ape a 
few of the graces, but can never be accomplished in¬ 
side and out. A shoemaker’s daughter, Bill, always 
seems to hear the sound of the lapstone, and it makes 
her both look and feel awkward. She will do well 
enough, if she is content to be herself; but the mo¬ 
ment she tries to step above the path in which Bhe 
walks easily and naturally, she will get on uneven 
ground, and wabble from side to side like a duck; 
everybody will laugh at her.” 

“ That’s a law of nature, Ike.” 

‘ Of course it is, Bill. Shoemakers’ daughters are 
as good as anybody else’s daughters, until they grow 
ashamed of being shoemakers’ daughters, and then 
they ought to be despised, and are despised.” 

On that same night it so happened that the girls 
had company, and as it was in the summer time, all 
the doora in the house were open for the free circula¬ 
tion of air. The boys, of course, did not work at 
night, and the girls fondly imagined themselves freed 
from the dreadful annoyance of the hammer and lap- j 
stone. But they were not to be bo highly favored. 

“ Where are you going to-night, Ike ?” said one of 
the boys to this young ringleader of mischief. 

“ I’m going to stay home, I believe.” 

“ Stay home 1 Why what’s in the wind, Ike ? It’s 
a new kick for you to stay at home at night.” 

“ Why, didn’t you see that the girls were all fnr- 
belowed up at supper-time. They’re going to set up 
for company—doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Nothing, only I want a pair of shoes, and must 
beat up the soles to-night.” 

“ You’re not in earnest, Ike?” 

#< Indeed, and I am though. I want these young 
gentlemen to hear the sound of the lapstone.” 

“ The old man ’ll walk into you, if you try that 
trick.” 

“ The Iron Chest Society meets to-night, you know, 
and he never stays away.” 

“ True enough; but the old woman ’ll be into 
you.” 

“ Well, suppose she is; the mischief will all be 
done before she can waddle into the back shop.” 

“ But I wouldn’t if I was you, Ike.” 

“ Wouldn’t you, indeed! But I would, though.” 


“ As long as the girls hate the sound of the ham¬ 
mer so badly, I’d let ’em alone.” 

“Why, what’s come over you, Tom? You’re 
grown mighty feeling all at once! But you needn’t 
preach to me, I can tell you! I know what I’m 
about Won’t I make the old stone ring a merry 
tune, though!” 

As Ike had indicated, about eight o’clock a young 
Mr. Willis, who had just opened a dry goods store 
came in to see Miss Genevra; and shortly after, a 
student of medicine, a wild rake of a fellow, who had 
an idea that old Hardamer had a few of the “ goose¬ 
berries,” as he called them, dropped in to renew an 
acquaintance recently made at a party with Miss 
Genevieve. His name was Anderson. A Mr. Wil¬ 
kins also called; but as he was a young shoemaker, 
just in business, who did not think himself above 
shoemakers’ daughters, he met with a very cold re¬ 
ception. 

“It’s quite a pleasant evening, Miss Gertrude,” 
remarked Mr. Wilkins, the last comer, as he seated 
himself beside that young lady. 

“ Yes, sir,” she responded, in a chilling tone, and 
with a face as free from smiles as a wintry sky. 

“ Not much danger of a gust, I reckon,” he con¬ 
tinued, glancing out of the window. 

“No, sir.” 

“ It’s been rather an oppressive day.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been to the museum, lately?” con¬ 
tinued Wilkins, varying his attack. “ They have an 
Egyptian mummy there—the first ever exhibited in 
this city.” 

“ No, sir,” replied the monosyllabic lady, as coldly 
and indifferently as possible. 

Still, Wilkins was not to be driven off into silence, 
although he felt awkward and embarrassed. 

“ That’s a beautiful painting there of the death of 
Virginia.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Were you ever electrified?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“You’ve no idea what a strange feeling it pro¬ 
duces. You feel just as if your shoulders were 
jerked apart. How singular it is, that in a circle of 
even twenty, every one feels the shock at the same 
instant. They electrified a big negrp there the other 
night. It was fun, I assure you. Mr. Peale charged 
the machine pretty strongly, and asked the fellow to 
put his hand on a knob. He, of course, did as re¬ 
quested, in all obedience. ‘Now take hold of that 
chain a minute,’ said Mr. Peale, and the negro 
obeyed. I thought the whole company would have 
died laughing to see the fellow jump and roll up his 
eyes. He couldn’t understand it at all. ‘Shut your 
big mouf, Mr. Pieter,’ he said, shaking his fist at the 
two laughing portraits in the room where the ma¬ 
chine stands. ‘ You’ve no ’casion to laugh.’ ” 

Even this failed to interest the young lady, and 
and she did not accord a single word in response. 

During this vain effort on the part of Mr. Wilkins 
to get up a conversation, the tongues of the other 
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girls were running at a rapid rate; and as they grew 
more and more animated, their voices were raised to 
a higher pitch. 

“He’s a splendid writer, though, ain’t he, Mr. An¬ 
derson, that Mr. Byron?” said Genevieve. “Oh, 
I’ve a passion for him 1” 

“Lord Byron is certainly a poet of splendid 
powers,” responded the young student. 

“ He’s a lord, then, is he f ’ 

“ Oh, yes, miss.” 

“ Well, I declare I I didn’t know it before. I shall 
admire him more than ever.” 

“ You’ve read his 1 Bride of Abydos,’ I suppose?” 
•aid Anderson. 

“ I haven’t got that for, yet,” replied Genevieve, 
blushing a little. 

“Then there’s a treat yet in store for you. His 
‘ Bride of Abydos’ is one of his most beautiful pro¬ 
ductions.” * 

“ Pll read it to-morrow, then; I won’t wait till I 
get to it. He’s the author of 1 Grey’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,’ ain’t he?” 

“ Yes,” said the polite student; “ and it is one of 
his finest pieces.” 

“ I’ve always admired that. Ain’t it elegant where 

••Pull many a #em of purest ray serene, 

The dark, nnfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower ia born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air V ” 

“Indeed, it is,” responded Anderson, a little cooled 
oflj bat the thoughts of the old man’s “gooseberries ” 
wanned him up again. 

M You’re fond of reading poetry, Miss Genevieve?” 

“Oh, I dote on it! It’s a passion with me! I 
could read poetry from morning till night.” 

Rap, rap, rap, bang, bang, bang, suddenly came 
ringing up from the back shop with startling distinct¬ 
ness. 

“Goody gracious, me!” said Genevieve, suddenly 
thrown off her guard, and rising to her feet. 

Anderson, with easy politeness, endeavored to 
cany on the conversation, as freely as if there was 
no deafening sound of lapstoue and hammer ringing 
through the room. But not only Genevieve, but all 
the girls were terribly annoyed. 

“That’s quite a familiar sound,” remarked Wil¬ 
kins, in a quiet tone. 

Gertrude looked at him as if she oould have anni¬ 
hilated him. 

“Your father is pretty busy now, I believe ?” 

“Sir!” said the young lady, with an offended air. 

“Can’t you give us something on the piano, Miss 
O on e vr a f’ said Mr. Willis, who felt for the girls, 
and Suggested the idea of music, as an antidote to the 
annoying sound below. 

u Yes, I will play, if you wish me to,” responded 
Genevra, moving quickly toward the instrument. 
** What will you have?” 

“ * Washington’s March,’ ” said Willis. 

Instantly Genevra struck the keys with full farce, 
introducing the drum whenever she could manage to 


give it a deafening bang, and thus succeeded in 
drowning the noise of Ike’s hammer. But marches, 
like everything else, most have an end, and in the 
pause that succeeded, the ears of the poor girls were 
agonised by the terrible sound below. 

Another tune was quickly called for, and during 
its performance Genevieve left the room, and de¬ 
scended with rapid steps to the back shop. 

“What do you mean, sir, you insolent puppy, 
you?” she half screamed to Ike, who, seated on his 
bench, with a shade over his eyes, was still hammer¬ 
ing with all his might. 

Ike looked up with a simple, bewildered air, but 
made no answer. 

“ What are you filling the house with this eternal 
din for, I want to know ?” 

“ Nothing, Mies Genevieve, only Pm making my¬ 
self a pair of shoes. Yon see, Fve got none fit to 
wear,” poking up at the same time his foot, on which 
was an old shoe the toe of which gaped like the 
mouth of a catfish. 

“Then why don’t you make your shoes in the day¬ 
time, and not disturb everybody in the house at 
night ?” 

“ ’Cause I ain’t got no time in the day.” 

“ I’ll tell pa on yon, so I will,” said the incensed 
young lady. 

“ Why, I ain’t done nothing^ Miss Genevieve,” re¬ 
plied Ike, as demurely as possible. “ But, if it dis¬ 
turbs you, I’ll do it in the morning.” And, so say¬ 
ing, he replaced his hammer upon his bench, poshed 
the stone under it, and threw off his pasteboard 
shade. 

“Don’t let me hear any more of this, remember 
that, sir! ’’and the offended beauty swept off so quickly 
as to lose the sound of Ike’s humble “ No, miss.” 

“ It worked to a charm!” he exclaimed, as soon 
as Genevieve had retired, and hurrying on his jacket, 
he blew out the candle, and in a moment or two was 
in the street ; 

On the next morning, after breakfast, old Hard- 
amer went into the back shop, and standing before 
Ike, addressed him in a loud, angry tone, with, 
“What were you doing here last night, I want to 
know V 9 

“ Only hammering out a shoe-sole.” 

“ Well, what business had you hammering out a 
shoe-sole at night, this time of year 7” 

“ I wanted a pair of shoes, sir.” 

“That’s a lie, sir! for, it’s not two weeks since you 
made yourself a pair.” 

This was a poser, for it was a fact, 

“ You only did it to disturb the family, you imp of 
Satan! But I’ll learn you a trick worth two of that! 
I’ll let you see that you can’t play off your pranks on 
everybody.” 

And, before Ike had time to do anything, Hard- 
amer was laying it over his back and shoulders with a 
heavy stirrup. The old fellow was a cruel hand to 
flog when once excited, as the scarred and seamed 
backs of the boys bore ample testimony; and he was 
terribly passionate whenever he met with opposition. 
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Recovering himself from the surprise and confu¬ 
sion of so sudden an attack, and recalling his resolu¬ 
tion to resist, Ike suddenly sprang from his bench, 
and driving his head full into the rotund abdomen 
of his master, sent him tumbling over backward into 
the corner among the lasts and rolls of leather. 

Uttering a fierce oath, Hardamer sprang quickly 
to his feet, and made toward Ike, wbo stood calmly 
by his seat, waiting for the result of his bold inno¬ 
vation upon ancient usages. Blind and mad with 
passion, the short, thick, old fellpw, plunged like an 
enraged bull toward Ike, who coolly stepped aside, 
and by just advancing his foot a little, allowed him 
to tumble heels-over-head into the other corner of the 
shop. There he la^ for some moments, so bewildered 
as to scarcely know whether he was on bis head or 
his feet. But he soon began to understand the posi¬ 
tion of matters a little more clearly, and seeing Ike 
still standing boldly up in front of him, he rose up, 
with a last in each hand, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, launched them, one after the other, at Ike’s 
head. But that chap had as quick an eye as his 
master, and readily dodged them. 

“Two can play at that game, remember I” said 
Ike, picking up a last and brandishing it in his 
hand. 

For a moment Hardamer was utterly confounded. 
Implicit submission to his will, and the privilege of 
thrashing any one of the boys whenever he pleased, 
had been prerogatives which no one had questioned 
for twenty or thirty years. 

“ Do you dare to threaten me? you scoundrel 1” he 
at length said, moving toward Ike, his face dark with 
anger. 

“ Stand off, sir!” said Ike, retreating. 

But Hardamer pressed forward, and, finding that 
warning would not keep off his master, Ike let fly a 
last at his head. It just grazed his ear. In an in¬ 
stant the old fellow grappled with him, apd they 
rolled over together on the floor. Bill and Tom 
looked on with anxious interest, both resolved to aid 
Ike, according to the compact, if there was any 
chance of his master’s getting the best of the battle. 
All at once they saw Ike grow black in the face, and 
were shocked to perceive that both of Hardamer’s 
hands were tightly clasped around his throat. 

“The old scamp will kill himl” exclaimed Bill, 
springing forward and throwing himself upon his 
master. 

“ Choke him off, Bill 1” cried Tom, joining him on 
the instant. 

Not taking the hint as quickly as Tom thought the 
nature of the case required, he clasped his own hands 
with a vigorous grip around Hardamer’s throat, and 
held on, until the master’s hold relaxed from the 
neck of the now almost insensible boy. 

Ike quickly revived, and the three boys retired 
from their not very pleasant proximity to the body 
of their master, and rauged themselves Bide by side 
in an attitude of defiance. 

“ I’ll murder the whole of you I” shouted Hard¬ 
amer, rising to his feet, mad with passion. “ What 


do you mean? you sconndrelsl Go to vourwork 
this instant! and you, Ike, walk off up-stair* I’ve 
not done with you yet” 

“ There’s no particular use in my going up-stairs,” 
said Ike. “ Because, yon see, I’m not going to allow 
you to touch me again, I’m a’most too old for that 
now ” 

“ Hold your tongue, you scoundrel I” 

“ Well, I was only saying that—” 

“ Hold your tongue, I say 1 Off up-stairs with you!” 

“ Can’t go, sir,” said Ike. 

“We might as well all understand each other at 
once,” now broke in Tom. “ We’ve all resolved that 
we won’t stand your eternal beatings any longer. 
We’ve had enough; and, as Ike says, are too old for 
that kind of fun, now. If you’ll treat us well we^l 
work; but if you don’t, w^il raise the very devil; 
so there now!” 

Here was a *state of things, the possibility of the 
existence of which had never entered the mind of 
Hardamer, and he felt utterly at a loss how to act. 
If he had followed the impulse by which he was 
prompted, he would have dashed in among them and 
knocked right and left with blind Airy, but he oould 
not forget that these three nimble chaps before him, 
in whose determined faces there was no evidence of 
fear, had but a moment before proved too much for 
him. 

“ I can have you all cowhided by a constable,” he 
said, in a calmer voice. 

“ We have calculated all that,” replied Tom, more 
respectfully, “ and are prepared to act in that case, 
too.” 

“I should like to know how you’d act in the 
officer’s clutches. I guess you’d not like his cowhide 
much.” 

“ I can tell you how we’li act,” said Tom, in a de¬ 
termined voice. “ We’ll never wax another cord four 
you as long as we live. Mind, sir, we’re not to be 
fooled with I” he continued, anxious to impress his 
master with a sense of their indomitable resolution; 
and thus avoid future contentions, which none of 
the boys had any desire to enter into. 

Hardamer turned upon his heel and went into the 
front shop, while the three rebels retired, each to his 
respective seat, and resumed their work. He was as 
much at a loss to know how to act, as they were to 
know how he would act. At one moment, he resolved 
to avail himself of the law which provided for the 
punishment of refractory apprentices; but the deter* 
mined manner of the boys caused him to hesitate. 
Although he was in pretty easy circumstances, he 
by no means considered himself rich, and had no 
idea of dispensing with the services of three well- 
grown and pretty industrious boys. This turmoil in 
his mind, accompanied with its troublesome indeci¬ 
sion, continued for many days, during which time 
the boys worked steadily and quietly. Gradually 
the keen mortification, and chafed feelings of Hard¬ 
amer, wore away in some degree, and the boys began 
to feel safe. 

(2b be continued .) 
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HIS WORD SHALL NOT FAIL. 

M I dark in mind about myself—about other men— 
about the world? Do I feel sometimes as if God 
bad not spoken expressly to man ? As if the problem of 
life were yet unsolved, and in fact insoluble? As if 
human creatures were little more than ghosts and shad¬ 
ows—man truly walking in a vain show, every man at 
bis best state altogether vanity ? Then it will be wise 
and well to let the word of Christ eome to me, and dwell 
in me richly as a word of revelation—as the opening out 
and public declaration and verification of things*which 
had been hidden from the beginning of the world. I 
most, that is, try to vanquish and cure such a state of 
intellectual despondency, by remembering how much 
Jesus Christ has revealed—how far, how very far, He has 
transcended and surpassed all other teachers by what He 
has said, and by what He has done; how, especially, He 
has “ brought life and immortality to light by the gos¬ 
pel,” thus translating dim conjecture into firm and clear 
eertainty. I must remember, and realize as a fact about 
which there can be no dispute, that it is His hand alone 
that has drawn the veil from the invisible world and tbe 
future life, so that now, if not all the glory of that high 
•tale, there yet shines out upon us the fair vision of the 
Father's house with many mansions, which can be seen 
by the lowly, and the suffering, and the weary, and the 
dying, all the world over, if only their eyes are thither¬ 
ward. 

Am I—not doubting the revelation or its preciousness— 
doubting and desponding much about myself, my wretched 
•elf? finding few signs of grace ? observing little progress 
through the years ? feeling little but hardness within ? 
fearing that I have no part nor lot in the matter ? Then 
let me remember the word of Christ as a word of redemp¬ 
tion, of complete, assured salvation. The Gospel is not 
an argument, a process, an education, a curriculum, a 
growth merely, although all these things are in it. It is 
a redemption, and those who receive it are redeemed. It 
Is saving the eyes from tears, the feet from falling, and 
the soul from death. It is the annulling of penalty, the 
blotting out of sin forever, the slaying of enmity and the 
kindling of love, the death of the old man, the creation 
of the new. If this be so, then what have I to fear? If 
I find no virtue nor any good in myself, I find the more 
in Him, and by His complete redemption I am warranted 
in believing that all His own goodness will become a 


growth in me, through righteousness nnto eternal life. 
If, when I look more narrowly, my very virtues, or what 
seemed so, darken into sins, do I not see, may I not at 
least see, and most dearly when things are at the worst, 
the light of a Saviour's face beaming compassion on me 
in my helplessness and misery, as He says: u Believe, 
and thou, too, shall be saved. Come unto Me, thou weary 
one, and heavy laden, *and I will give thee rest.” 

Am I, although calmed with forgiveness, very weak, 
and as to my own feeling, although unfit for continuing 
the struggle of the nobler life ? Then let me take some 
strong promise adapted to the need, and drink it up as a 
fainting man would drink a cordial, until I am refreshed; 
lot me seize it as a sinking man would grasp a strong 
staff if it were offered to him, and lean upon it and be 
borno through. 

Am I sorrowing ? And oan I forget that word of Christ 
which has sounded so sweetly in so many mourners' ears, 
in so many desolated homes, over so many graves —“ Let 
not your heart he troubled ?” 

Am I myself now in the very prooess of passing away 
from earth and time? u Warned by God,” by some sensi¬ 
ble sign, by some inward utterances more and more audi¬ 
ble of the sentence of death, am I now beginning to turn 
my face away from the interests and the homes of earth, 
and, in spirit, sometimes to part oompafiy with the nearest 
and dearest companions of the way? Ah, then, do not I 
the more need to take Him at His word who has said: 
“ I will not leave; I will not forsake. I will come again 
and receive yon unto Myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also ?” 

Thus, the thing is to find and bring in the word of 
Christ which is suited for the time, for the day, for the 
need, for the mental state, for the moral struggle, for the 
peculiar providence, and make that master and occupant 
of the house. 

And yet there will be times when there is no sharp con¬ 
sciousness at all, no sense of distinct and peonliar needs, 
and still the word of Christ may dwell richly within. It 
is everything to have a real faith in Christ and in His 
blessed Gospel, and a real sense of the love of God therein, 
to be answered by our love and obedience forever. Life 
with some has few turns and changes, inward or outward, 
but with Christ and His word in tbe heart, it will be, in 
the main, what life ought to be, a passing from darkness 
into light, a growing through grace into glory. 



Mothers’ Department. 


MBS. DALTON'S 8TRATEGY. 

BY 8ARAB HART. 

R6. DALTON sat before the glowing fire—for the 
bright spring days were a trifle too oool to do with¬ 
out It—but her usually eheerful face wore a troubled ex- 
pnsiioo, as if her mind was seriously perplexed. And 
indeed abe was troubled, for that morning had brought to 
ber tbe intelligence that Florence, her eldest daughter, a 
bright, beautiful girl of sixteen, was fond of the company 
of thoee whom her mother would not have oho sen as eom- 
pesrions for her daughter. The intelligence had eome in 


a way, too, that was deeply mortifying. Mrs. Dalton was 
in a 8 to re where were several other ladies, when a group 
of girls passed. 

“ There goes Lida Herring and her crowd,” remarked 
one of the ladies. 

“ What a brazen-faced girl she has become,” remarks! 
the other. “ I think if I had a daughter I should be 
careful she did not assooiate with girls who are so ill- 
behaved.” 

“ But mothers do not always know," replied the other. 
“I dare say some of those girls* mothers do not know 
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anything about their behavior on the street, nor the com* 
pany they are in. I often see Florence Dalton with them* 
and they say that her mother is, or tries to be, very par¬ 
ticular with her.” 

The conversation was continued, but Mrs. Dalton heard 
no more. She quietly walked out of the store, and turned 
homeward. 

Mrs. Dalton was a wise woman. She knew her daugh¬ 
ter’s disposition too well to rush to her with the intelli¬ 
gence she had gained, for she was a headstrong girl—slow 
to take advice, and quick to take offence. She knew that if 
she asserted her authority, and forbade all intercourse with 
these girls, that her daughter might look upon it as only 
antagonistic to her own wishes, and there might oome of 
it either open rebellion or else strict vigilance and clan¬ 
destine meetings. 

“ No. Florence must be made to see for herself why I 
wish her to break away from such associates,” she said to 
herself. “ I know that underneath all her frivolity and 
self-will there is good common-sense. I must find some 
way to appeal to that.” 

For more than an hour she sat there in deep thought. 
Then suddenly her face brightened, as if a happy idea 
had oome to her; but she said nothing relative to the 
matter when, in a few moments, her daughter entered the 
room. 

Mrs. Dalton was a widow in easy circumstances. The 
care of her two children had been a pleasant task, and she 
rather prided herself upon her and their good name. The 
bare possibility that v anything should sully that had given 
a sting to her sensitive spirit. How bitter then must have 
been the reality. 

“ Have you any engagement for this morning, Flor¬ 
ence ?” said Mrs. Dalton, a few days after this had oc¬ 
curred. 


know why they lounge there?” The bright face grew 
more flushed; but, meeting the calm, loving gase fixed 
upon her, she could not dissemble, so she answered no¬ 
thing. “ Let us watch and see,” said Mrs. Dalton. 

Soon there came sauntering along a bevy of girls, all 
about the age of Florence, and most of them were her ac¬ 
quaintances. As they passed the corner they appeared 
not to notioe the idlers there ; but the most casual ob¬ 
server might have seen that nearly all gave some sign of 
recognition. One held her fan in a coquettish manner— 
another gave her handkerchief a toss—another sent a gaj 
ribbon over her shoulder, and similar tokens were passed 
by the others; to all of which the young men (?) answered 
in some manner, and the girls passed on. The young 
idlers looked after them with jeering looks and vulgar 
grimaoes, that made Florence’s cheek crimson with indig¬ 
nation. 

“ Oh, mother! are young men so lacking in principle as 
that ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Rather say, my daughter, are young girls so lacking 
in all that makes young womanhood respected. Those 
girls challenged those actions by their own behavior.” 

“ I think, if those young girls could see what we have 
seen, they would not behave in like manner again,” said 
Florence, warmly. 

“ You saw their actions, Florenoe; but the thoughts of 
their hearts were even more base and impure. No young 
man can maintain his purity of heart very long by asso¬ 
ciating with such companions; nor can a young girl long 
retain her charm of maiden modesty by such a oourse. 
But, oome, dear, if you are rested, we will go on.” 

That evening, as Mrs. Dalton sat at her window watch¬ 
ing the full moon 

“ Coming slowly 

Through the silence deep and holy,” 


“ Nothing, in particular, mother. I was going out, but 
it makes no difference. Why, do you want me ?” 

“ I was going to select flowers and ribbon for Katie’s 
hat, and wanted you to go with me, and give me the 
benefit of your taste,” she said, smiling. 

"Very well. I’ll be ready soon.” 

It was a bright, sunny day—just such an one as comes 
after the spring rains have housed us up for days to¬ 
gether—and crowds of people, gayly dressed, were on the 
streets—some for business, some for pleasure, some for the 
sake of being there—to see and be seen. Florence met 
and bowed to several girls and young men who were 
strangers to her mother; but that lady asked not a ques¬ 
tion concerning them. 8he was patiently waiting for her 
time to oome. 

“ Let us go in here,” said Mrs. Dalton, stopping before 
a fashionable refreshment saloon. 

They entered, and ascended the broad stairway to the 
ladies’ parlor, and Mrs. Dalton took a table near a win¬ 
dow, which commanded a full view of the street and 
promenaders below. 

“ What a delightful piaoe this is!” exclaimed Florenoe. 
H I think I never was here before.” 

“ It is very pleasant, indeed,” said her mother. “ But, 
here comes the waiter with our refreshments; I think you 
will find that part of it as delightful as any, and more 
substantial, after our shopping expedition. We have a 
full view of all the passers-by,” continued Mrs. Dalton, 
after a pause. “ I always like to watch faces and forms. 
Look, Florenoe, do you see that group of idlers lounging 
around that corner V* Florenoe looked, and her face 
flushed, for she recognised several faces there. “ Do you 


she felt a hand upon her shoulder. 

“ What is it, dear ?” she inquired, when she saw it was 
Florenoe. 

“ Oh, mother 1 I must tell you. Do you know I have 
walked down the avenue with those same girls we saw to¬ 
day, and was to go again to-day; and I knew they prac¬ 
tised all those arts to attract attention. Oh, mother, I 
shall die of shame!” and the slight form shook with 
anguish. 

The mother drew her child toward her till the fair head 
was pillowed on her breast. But she said nothing. She 
thought it better that the storm should spend itself first. 

After a time the flood of mortification subsided, and 
Florenoe told her mother how these things had seemed 
nothing to her but girlish freaks—told her, too, of things 
the others had told her they had done, until Mrs. Dalton 
trembled to think how terribly endangered her daughter 
had been. 

“ These seeming trifles, my dear,” she said, when Flor¬ 
enoe had ended her; story, i( are the beginning of greater 
evils, and are the steps which lead young girls from purity 
and virtue. I have known girls to become outcasts from 
society, whose first faults were a fondness for admixar- 
tion and a love of fine olothes. I trembled with fear wham 
I knew you had become fond of the promenade.” 

Long and confidingly conversed the mother with her 
daughter that night. Nor was it the last confidential talk 
between them, but only the beginning of a new bond. 

Mrs. Dalton’s strategy proved an entire snooees—for 
her daughter learned to choose her associates from thoaa 
who held modesty and purity of character in high 


esteem. 
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SPRING WEA THER. 

BT CLIO 8TAXLBY. 
all the sweet, wild winds that blow 
Across the world in spring— 

If all the little flowers that grow, 

And all the birds that sing— 

If one and all were met together, 

What would tkey say about the weather ? 

Bo low the soft south wind would blow, 

Its voice we scarce should hear; 

And yet 'twould bid our hearts rejoice, 

’Twould banish olouds of fear; 

And soft south wind, and west wind going, 

Would whisper to the small flowers growing, 

Till they should lift their little heads 
And shine and smile together, 

And wisely say, “ We never saw 
Such rare, such radiant weather;” 

And each bright birdling swooping down. 

Would sing' away some lurking frown! 

So all the merry winds that blow, 

And all the buds of spring. 

And all the birds, on all the boughs, 

Alight, with ruffled wing. 

Would blow, and bloom, and sing together, 

“We never knew such radiant weather!” 

The silver bracelet of a shower 
May deck Dame Rose’s wrist, 

Ye£ still she leans her wet oheek out. 

Shy, waiting to be kissed; 

In merry dance, the winds together 
Shout out aloud, “ What joyous weather!” 

And Robin winks his bold, bright eye, 

Gay, blithesome, little rover, 

And each sweet flower, laughing, says, 

“I would he were my lover;” 

And Rose and Robin sty together, 
u Oh, merry winds, what fair May weather!” 

A POSSIBILITY. 

THR THOUGHT OP A MOURNING MOTHER. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GXNTLXXAN.” 

little baby is buried to-day; 

Gone—down in the depths of the churchyard 

Up in the sky so dim and gray; 

Who will take oare of my little baby ? 

Who will kiss her ?—her waxen feet, 

That have never walked, and her small hands sweet, 
Where I left a white lily, as was meet. 

Who, who will kiss my little baby ? 

Who will teach her? her wings to fly, 

Her tiny limbs their new work to ply, 

Her soft, dumb Ups to sing gloriously. 

Oh, who will teach my little baby ? 

I have a mother—who long ago died; 

We speak of her now with our tears all dried; 

She may know my pretty one, come to her side, 

And bo glad to see my little baby. 


Christ, born of woman, hear, oh, hear 1 
Thine angels are far off—she seems near. 
Give Thou my child to my mother dear, 

And I’ll weep no more for my Uttle baby. 
Sorely in Heaven, Thy saints so blest, 

Keep a mother’s heart in a mother’s breast; 
Give her my lamb, and I shall rest 
If my mother takes care of my Uttle baby. 

THE RIGHT. 

IGHT after darkness, 

Gain after loss, 

Strength after suffering, 

Crown after cross, 

Sweet after bitter, 

Bong after sigh, 

Home after wandering. 

Praise after cry. 

Sheaves after sowing. 

Son after rain, 

Sight after mystery, 

Peace after pain. 

Joy after sorrow, 

Calm after blast, 

Rest after weariness, 

Sweet rest at last. 

Near after distant, 

Gleam after gloom. 

Love after loneliness, 

Life after tomb. 

After long agony 
Rapture of bliss! 
flight was the pathway 
Leading to this! 


WAIT AND SEE. 

HEN my boy with eager questions, 
Asking how, and where, and when, 
Taxes all my store of wisdom, 

Asking o’er and o’er again 
Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others stiU the key, 

I have said, to teach him patienoe, 
u Wait, my little boy, and see.” 

And the words I taught my darUng, 

Taught to me a lessen sweet; 

Once when all the world seemed darkened 
And the storm about me beat, 

In the “ children’s room ” I heard him, 
With a child’s sweet mimiory, 

To the baby brother’s questions 
Saying wisely, “ Wait and see.” 

Like an angel’s tender chiming, 

Came the darling's words to me, 

Though my Father's ways are bidden. 
Bidding me to wait and see. 

What are we but restless children, 

Ever asking what shaU be? 

And the Father, in His wisdom, 

Gently bids us, “ Wait and sse.” 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


SHAVING JACK. 


. “ rpHERE’S something going on/' said Aunt Lois, and 

JL the click of her needles stopped. “ They'd never be 
as still as this if something* wasn't going on." 

“ They're reading, most likely," answered Mrs. Bar* 
elaj, the mother of one of the children referred to by her 
sister. 

But Aunt Lois shook her head. “ There's something 
going on, you may depend. Katy's a perfect witch when 
she gets started, and I saw this morning that she was let 
loose. She'll be into everything if you don't look after 
her.” 


“ There's no harm in the ehild," said Mrs. Barclay. 
“ Only boiling over with spirits." 


the image of a sharp rasor. But her fear was ground* 
less. Katy had not done lathering Jack when she glided 
into the ohamber. 

“What on earth are you doing?" she exclaimed, not 
able to conceal the mirth that twitohed at the corners of 
her mouth, 

“ Only shaving Jack," replied Katy, with much grav¬ 
ity. And she went on robbing the brush over Jack's 
face. 

Mrs. Barolay turned the key in her husband's shaving 
case to make sure of the rasors, and then went back 
laughing to Aunt Lois. 

“She’s a limb," said Aunt Lois, “if there ever was 
one. I don't know what will beoome of her." 

“ There’s no harm in the ohild," answered Mrs. Bar- 



“ Exactly ! Boiling over with spirits. You've said it. 
But when a kettle or a child boils over, there's apt to 
be mischief. So I'll just take a look after her." 

Aunt Lois put by her knitting and went out quietly. 
In a few minutes she came back with a broad smile on 
her kindly faoe. 

“ Well, I’ll give up 1" she said. “ That ohild beats me 
out!" 

“ What is she doing ? " asked Mrs. Barclay. 

“Shaving Jack!" And Aunt Lois sat down, fairly 
shaking with laughter. 

But Mrs. Barolay did not join in her mirth, A slight 
pallor oame into her faoe, and she ran out of the room 
hastily. At the word shaving there arose in her mind | 


clay. “ She's only bubbling over with spirits. No one 
will get blue mouldy while she is about." 

“ I reckon not," said Aunt Lois, dryly, as her heads 
began moving again, and the sharp oliok of her needles 
sounded through the room. 


THE CLIMBING PERCH. 

T HE Climbing Perch is best known as an inhabitant of 
rivers and ponds in most parts of the East Indies, 
and is about six inches long. Unlike other fishes ctf 
whioh we have any knowledge, it pan live for several 
days out of water, and has the power of ascending trees, 
j whioh it does, it is asserted, for the purpose of obtaining 
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food. Henee its common and scientific appellation— 
•candeng, or climbing. In all its pirts, this singular 
little fish is peculiarly fitted for performing the feat from 
vhich it derives its name. From its gill-covers projeot 
numerous little spines or prickles, which are used as 
hands to ding to the tree. To facilitate its progress over 
the bark, its body is lubricated with a very slippery 
mucus. In olimbing, the fish, turning its tail to the left, 
sad resting upon the small .spines of its lower fin, pushes 
itself forward by 
expanding its body, 
st the same time 
eiosing its gill-oov- 
era, that they may 
not impede its pro* 
green; then re-open¬ 
ing them it attains a 
higher point Thus, 
and by bending the 
spiny rays of its back 
fin to the right and 
left, and fixing them 
in the bark, it is 
enabled to perform 
its curious journey. 

Both the lower and 
beck fins, so neoes- 
sary for certain por¬ 
tions of this climb¬ 
ing operation, can, 
st other times, be 
snugly packed away in oavities left for that purpose in the 
animal’s body. 

But it is not as a climber only that this fish is remark¬ 
able. In the countries in which it abounds the smaller 
water-courses or ponds dry up in the hot summers. 
When they begin to fail, the little animal oreeps up the 
banks and “ slowly makes its way over the earth to some 
larger stream. Though sometimes compelled to travel in 
this way by day—and it has been met within the glare 


THU CLIMBING PERCH. 


of noon,, toiling along a dusty road—its journeys are 
usually performed at night or in early morning, whilst 
the grass is still wet with dew.” Climbing Perch are 
plentiful in the Ganges, and the boatmen have been 
known to keep them for five or six days in an earthen pot 
without water, using daily what they wanted, and finding 
them as lively as when just oaught 
There is one other fish, found in the fresh waters of . 
tropical America, which shares with the Climbing Perch 

its independence of 
its "native ele¬ 
ment.” This fish is 
very abundant in 
Guiana, where it is 
much prised by the 
natives, who are pas¬ 
sionate lovers of the 
fish, on aooount of 
its fatness. It is 
called the Hassar, 
and is one of the 
few fishes known to 
construct nests. It 
is a small fish, sel¬ 
dom exceeding eight 
inohes in length, of 
a greenish-b r o w n 
oolor. Perhaps the 
most curious part of 
the economy of this 
fish is the foot that 
its nest is not placed in the water, but in a muddy hole 
just above the surface. This, however, acoords with 
the qualities of the fish, which has the power to travel 
over land from one pond to another. During the 
dry season the Hassar frequently burrows in the mud, 
remaining there until the welcome rain sets it free 
or until it is removed by some hungry native, ac¬ 
quainted with its habits and energetic enough to dig 
for it 


Health department. 


NUBSES. 

S AYS Dr. George H. Hope, in his little manual “ Till 
the Dootor Comes:” 

There are five qualifications we require in a nurse— 
8obriety, Cleanliness, Firmness, Gentleness and Patience. 

Sobuihtt.—A ll I shall say on this point is, if, unfor- 
tusately, you cannot resist temptation, do not come near 
us; the sick room is no place for yon; we dare not trust 
you. 

CuuiunM. —Be always very clean yourself, and 
keep the room sweet. A very little thing will spoil the 
appetite of a person already siok. Never let anything 
offensive any dressing from a wound or burn, remain in 
the room. Let every vessel be emptied as soon as it is 
done with, well washed out, and left in the open air. 
Change the air frequently by opening the window; re¬ 
member, bad air will poison a person as surely as bad 
food. The poison of fever is dangerous or not accordingly 
ss you weaken it with fresh air—just as you make spirits 
weaker by adding water. Do not leave food in the room 
if the patient cannot eat it. Do not let the drinking- 
water stand long without being changed, as it absorbs 
whatever gases there are in the room, so that when the pa¬ 


tient drinks, you are actually putting back into his stomach 
the poison whioh has been thrown out through the skin. 

Firmness. —Remember firmness is not rudeness. You 
cannot expect a suffering patient to know as well what s 
best for him as those whose brains are dear. Therefore 
if a certain thing is best to be done, do it; do it kindly, 
but do it; he will thank yon for it afterward. 

Gentler ess. —Whatever yon have to do for the patient, 
be gentle. In cases of rheumatism and broken limbs, you 
must change the clothes, however painful the process, but 
do it gently, and cause no needless suffering. With care 
all jerks and knocks may be avoided. And lastly, 
Patience. —Never forget the difference between your¬ 
self and the person under your care. Did you never your¬ 
self feel irritable and restless even when you were well T 
Have there not been some days when yon had so easily 
been put out, so cross that you have been almost ashamed 
of yourself? How, then, must it be with the person taken 
suddenly from an active life and compelled to lie still in 
one position—or with one whose whole body is racked 
with pain t Never lose patience, however sorely tried; 
bear with these trials for awhile, and by and by you will 
have your reward. 
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A Page of Varieties. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Business neglected is business lost. 

Idleness is the grave of a living man. 

He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

Shut jour ears when evil things are said. 

Learning makes man fit company for himself. 

A grain of produce is worth a pound of craft. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 

Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 

Fine gold fears not the fire, nor Jolid stone the water. 

The error of a moment is often the sorrow of a whole 
life 

He who spends before he thrives, will beg before he 
thinks. 

A good word for another is easily said and oosts us 
nothing. 

Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in 
greater. 

Let your promises be sincere, and suoh as you can 
carry out. 

A Man had better be poisoned in his blood than in his 
principles. 

Benjamin West said, "A kiss from my mother made 
me a painter/’ 

A prudent man is like a pin $ his head prevents him 
from going too far. 

You cannot jump over a mountain, but step by step 
takes you to the other side. 

Whenever you doubt whether an intended action be 
good or bad, abstain from it 

Only what we have wrought into our character during 
life can we take away with us. 

Did you ever do anything wrong without, sooner or 
later, being in fear, shame, or sorrow on account 
thereof? 

Says an ancient writer: “ when a man dies, people say 
* what property has he left V But the angels say to him, 
' what good deeds hast thou sent before thee ?’ ” 

Persons who are always cheerful and good-humored 
are very useful in the worldj they ipaintain peace and 
happiness, and spread a thankful temper amongst all 
who live around them. 

In most quarrels there is fault on both sides. A quar¬ 
rel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be pro¬ 
duced without a flint as well as steel ; either of them may 
hammer on wood forever, but no fire will follow. 

Never do a good action from the expectation of grati¬ 
tude. If gratitude follow, so much the better—you are so 
much into pooket ; but gratitude or not, always do the 
good action when the opportunity presents itself. 

The good of human life does not lie in the possession 
of things which, for one man to possess, is for the rest to 
lose, but rather in things which all can possess alike, and 
where one man’s wealth promotes his neighbor’s. 

What good does scolding do ? It does no one the least 
service, but it creates infinite mischief. Scolded servants 
never do their work well. Their tempers are roused, as 
well as the mistress's, and they very often fail in their 
duties at awkward moments, simply to spite her and 
“ serve her out.” Very wrong in them, doubtless; but 
human nature is frail, and service is a trying institution. 
It does no good to husband or child, for it simply empties 
the house of both as soon as is possible. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

“ The best way to keep oool,” said a witty person, “ is 
not to get warm.” 

A load of wood given to a poor person, warms you 
almost as much as it does him. 

He who pokes his nose everywhere, will sometimes 
poke it between a thumb and forefingers. 

Every minnow wants to be a whale; but it is best to 
be a little fish when you have but little water. 

Those who marry old people merely in expectation to 
bury them, hang themselves in hopes that some one will 
oome and out the halter. 

A rival of a oertain great lawyer sought to humiliate 
him publicly by saying: “ You blacked my father’s boots 
once.” “ Yes,” replied the lawyer, unabashed, “ and I 
did it vxU” 

Mrs. Partington has been reeding the health officer's 
weekly reports, and thinks, “total” must be an awful 
malignant disease, since as many die of it as of all the 
rest put together. 

“ You have not one drop of the great Napoleon’s blood 
In your veins,” said testy old Jerome, one day in a pet tq 
his nephew, the emperor. “ Well,” replied Louis Napo¬ 
leon, “at all events I have his whole family on my 
shoulders.” 

A little girl was one day reading the “ History of 
England ” with her governess, and, coming to the state¬ 
ment that Henry I. never laughed after the death of his 
son, she looked up and said, “ Whatever did he do when 
he was tickled ?” 

“ How do you get along with your arithmetic ?”• asked 
a father of his little boy, who answered and said: “ I’ve 
oiphered through addition, partition, subtraction, dis¬ 
traction, abomination, justification, hallucination, deriva¬ 
tion, amputation, creation and adoption!” 

A Countryman was complaining of the trouble a 
drunken man had given him. “How do you know he 
was drunk ?” said a bystander. The countryman indig¬ 
nantly replied, “ What oonld he be else, when he asked 
for the shoe-horn to put his hat on with !” 

That was a sorry case of a tailor who dunned a man 
for the amount of his bill. The man said he was sorry, 
very sorry indeed, that he oonld not pay it “ WeU,” 
said the tailor, “I took you for a man that would be 
sorry, but if you are sorrier than I am, I give under.” 

A clergyman in a strange parish wishing to know 
what the people thought of his preaching, “ interviewed ** 
the sexton, and asked him what the people said of Mr. 
Jones, his predecessor. “Oh,” replied the sexton, “they 
say he isn’t sound.” “ Well, what do they say of the 
new minister ?” “ Oh, they say he’s all sound.” 

An editor in Illinois talks in this way: “ If you owe 
but a single dollar, go and pay it; when there is so little 
money, we ought to keep it moving around lively. Jim 
owed us, and we owed Bill, and Bill owed Jim. Jim got 
mad because we made him pay one morning last wedk ; 
bnt we paid Bill, and Bill paid Jim, and Jim went to bed 
that night as happy as a clam, with just as much money 
as he had in the morning, and three men out of debt 

Fitting for College. —“ That's where the boys fit for 
college,” said the professor to Mrs. Partington, pointing 
to a sehoolhouse. 

“ Did they f" said the old lady, with animation. “ Then 
if they fit for the oollege before they went they didn’t 
fight afterward ?” 

“ Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring the conceit* 
“ but the fight was with the head, not with the hands.** 

“ Butted, did they ?” said the old lady. 
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A VISIT TO SMYRNA AND EPHESUS. 


FROM “FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES,” BY ANDREW THOMSON. 


A SIGNAL from our ship warns ns to be on deck, I 
and waving many a grateful farewell to onr 
kind Cypriot friends, we are in a few hoars 
beyond the farthest point of Cyprus, and sailing 
along the shores of the Levant. 

We have now time to look at the passengers in 
onr somewhat crowded ship. In the saloon, England 
and America almost monopolise the accommodation. 
B«t when we look over upon the deck-passengers, 
TOL xll— 26 . 


I what a strange medley presents itself! There is a 
sad, old, white-bearded Jew, seldom rising fi\>ra his 
ittle bit of carpet, with a young Rebecci, probably 
his grandchild, watching his every movement, ana 
anticipating his every want. There are many Ma¬ 
hometans punctiliously performing their devotion < 
at the stated hours; while a few Maronites an I 
Druses from the Lebanon, and some soldiers of the 
Sultan, help to make the groups more picturesque. 
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In one part of the vessel, between the saloon and the 
side, protected by an awning of canva3 from the sun, 
there are six yoong women belonging to a pasha 
who is on board, going to fill op vacant places in his 
harem at Constantinople. They are inclosed and 
separated from the rest of the ship’s oompany, and 
herd together. Their soulless looks give one the 
impression that their minds must have ceased to 
grow after the age of ten or twelve. They are not, 
however, without their full share of curiosity, as their 
frequent furtive glances into the saloon make evi¬ 
dent. The waters have become a little rough, as we 
have approached the shores of Asia Minor, but it is 
enough to make the Orientals miserable. A gale is 
about the last thing in the world that they would 
wish for. They leave it to the pale-faced men from 
the West to sing— 

“ Be thou my chariot, stormy sea.” 

But by another morning we are lying off Rhodes, 
not with time enough for a comfortable landing, but 
with ample opportunity for receiving a general im¬ 
pression of the little capital with its neighborhood. 
Several Turkish war-ships are anchored at no great 
distance from us. The whole appearance of Rhodes 
produces a greater sense of majesty than did that of 
Cyprus, and vindicates her old title of “ Queen of 
the ^Egean.” The town is fortified and surrounded 
by strong walls, and we can see from our ship the 
entrance which was once bestrid by that huge Colos¬ 
sus, beneath whose legs the most tall-masted ships 
could sail. Those who have been on shore on a 
breathless visit confirm the information of Fellowes 
and other travellers respecting the distinct marks 
which have been left on Rhodes by the knights of 
Jerusalem, though it is now eight hundred years 
since they were driven from the island, carrying 
honor and chivalry with them. The arms of Eng 
land and France are seen sculptured on many an 
ancient house, and the castle continues in massive 
strength, under which sixteen thousand Turks fell, 
before the knights handed over their iron yet not 
ungenerous dominion to the Moslem. The little 
minaretted capital is circled on the land side by an 
eminence of considerable height, which is crested by 
windmills and trees, especially by the al ways-pictures- 
que palm; while, further inland, mountains rise into 
the clouds to the height of more than four thousand 
feet. Remembering the old pagan fable intended to 
represent its delicious climate and its perfumed 
breezes, that Jupiter poured down upon this island a 
golden shower, it was with some regret that we were 
hurried away from it, and that soon alter midday we 
saw it dwindle out of view. 

Our course now lay in the midst of islands of every 
size and shape, some of them rising high in pyra¬ 
midal and even fantastic forms, and others retaining 
a comparatively low level, many of them so small 
that their entire outline could be traced, as if the sea 
ware a map, and those islets the highly- relieved and 
richly-colored parts of iL Classical and Christian 
associations strangely mingle in many of those 
islands. There, for example, is Cos, the birthplace 


\ _ 

of Apelles and Pythagoras, so abounding in old hea¬ 
then altars, that the inhabitants scoop them out for 
vessels in which to bruise their com, and in whose 
little seaport capital Paul must have spent a night on 
his third great missionary circuit. And that larger 
island, which seems like one vast mountain, its sum¬ 
mit dark with clouds and nursing the thnnder, when 
all the rest of the Aegean is cloudless and serene, is 
Samos, where Paul touched, and perhaps preached, 
on the same eventful voyage; and which is memor¬ 
able as the birthplace of Hippocrates and the scene 
of Herodotus’s temporary exile, where he wrote some 
of the books of his delightfully garrulous history. 
But our highest satisfaction was reserved for the 
afternoon of that singularly beautiful day; for an 
hour before sunset there was pointed out to us, be¬ 
yond the shoulde? of another island, the doubly 
sacred Isle of Patinos. 

It continues to this day, in its external features, 
the 41 kperrima insula/' which ancient writers called 
it. But, to our mind, it shone in that bright sea 
with all the solemn grandeur of a temple. As the 
scene of banishment for John the Beloved, as the 
place from which the Heaven-sent messages were 
communicated by the faithful Apostle to the seven 
churches on that western seaboard, and where there 
passed before the Beer, in a succession of symbolic 
visions, the history of the Church of Christ from the 
ascension down to the winding up of its history at 
the judgment, what scene approaches it, in the inte¬ 
rest of its sacred recollections, out of Palestine! Be¬ 
tween what spot of earth and heaven was the inter¬ 
course so intimate and continuous? The golden 
ladder which Jacob saw for one brief night at Bethel, 
hero spanned the distance between the two.worlds 
for many a day and night. As we brought the island 
nearer to us by means of a good telescope, and saw 
it in the light of the western sun, we were able to 
appreciate the description of it by Clarke, as 44 sur¬ 
rounded by an an inexpressible brightness, and 
seeming to float upon an abyss of fire." Probably 
the Dean of Westminster has overstrained his in¬ 
genuity, in his endeavor to show bow much the 
visions of JohD took their shape, and coloring from 
the natural scenery and the physical phenomena of 
this island-prison. But much may be said in sup¬ 
port of the general principle on which his specula¬ 
tion proceeds. If we find the descriptions ■ which 
other inspired men give of the worship of Heaven 
idealized irom that of Solomon’s Temple, why may 
we not believe that John’s visions were influenced 
in degree by the scenes of this natural temple of the 
uEgean? it has been noticed that there was little 
in the sunrises and sunsets of Ephesus corresponding 
with the grand pictures of the Apooalypee, but it wee 
otherwise wiih what John beheld in and around 
Patinos. As he looked down from one of its summits 
on the everch&nging sea, he most.often have teem 
it calm as a mirror at his feet, “ as a sea of glam like 
unto crystal/' or when the neighboring volcaaie 
mountain of Thera sent up its lurid Hamm, how 
often must the deep have seemed “ like unto a lake 
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of fire I” And, again, when its dense smoke dark* 
ened the heaven*, the sun must have appeared ‘like 
sackcloth of hair/’ and the “ moon as blood.” Thus 
far, perhaps, we may safely go with the accom¬ 
plished traveller in supposing the natural phenome¬ 
na in and around this rugged isle to have been re¬ 
produced and enlarged in John’s symbolic pictures 
of the spiritual world; and, indeed, the very cir¬ 
cumstance oonnects the Apostle all the more with 
Patmos. 

Before the dawn of the following day we were off 
Chios, “ the isle of wines,” over against which Paul 
had passed a night at anchor, on his return voyage 
from Troas to CawareaTL We both received and 
landed goods. Indeed, i^Mras one of our minor en¬ 
joyments to observe the commodities that were ob¬ 
tained from the various islands at which we touched; 
rich fruit and vegetables from one, poultry from 
another, earthenware of antique shape from a third, 
and flowers from a fourth. In the early morning we 
were sailing op the noble bay of Smyrna, skirted on 
either side by many-shaped mountains covered with 
woods that were green and beautiful. Before noon 
we had east anchor in the midst of war-ships and 
merchant vessels from many lands, in the wonder¬ 
fully spacious bay of Smyrna. The view of this 
capital of Asia Minor, as obtained from the sea, was 
grand and imposing. Spreading along the semicir¬ 
cular extremity of the bay, it rises far up the sides 
of Mount Pagus, minaret and cypress intermingling 
—a ruined fortress, its ancient acropolis, with dis¬ 
mantled walls standing out on the summit against a 
clear sky, while behind all this there is a far-reach¬ 
ing circle of verdant hills. We noticed, with our 
glass, far up Mount Pagus, a tall, solitary cypress 
bending over some object; and, on inquiry, we found 
that it was the tomb of Polycarp. There is an ex¬ 
traordinary vitality in this city of 8 myrna. Ten 
times it lias been destroyed, and as many times it 
has risen from its ashes. It would not be easy to 
compute the times in which it has been shattered by 
earthquake, and more than decimated by the plague; 
yet there it is, with more than one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, rapidly becoming the 
commercial rival of Constantinople. The chief ex 
planatiou of all thisjs to be found in the fact that it 
U the natural emporium of Eastern commerce by 
caravans from the East and ships from the West, 
which ride in safety in one of the most tranquil and 
spacious bays in the world. 

On landing we experienced a good deal of that 
disenchantment which all must expect on a closer 
view of an Eastern city; but still, we greatly en¬ 
joyed Smyrna. Many things that drew our atten¬ 
tion at once told their own story. The flags of so 
many foreign consulates, on the roofs of spacious 
honflm of semi-European architecture that lined 
the shore, bore-testimony to the importance and 
Magaltede of the commerce, of wbioh this city 
wee the centre. And as we passed from the 
Frank quarter to the interior of the city, which oon- 
isinir 1 the native population, the one-storied wooden 


houses revealed the fact that the people dreaded the 
earthquake even more than the conflagration. 

But three objects especially interested us in 
Smyrna. One of these was the famous Caravan 
bridge, a little distance out of the city, which spans 
the Meleus, from whose waters biind Homer may 
have drunk three thousand years ago. It is at once 
the chief rcene of festivity on all gala days to the 
Smyrniots and the great thoroughfare of commerce; 
for all the rich produce of the East that is to be 
shipped at Smyrna must pass along this bridge, and 
all the caravans which pass toward the E «st and 
pay toll here, acquire a right to pasture their camels 
in any part of the sultan’s dominions. It is a 
common wish of the people, by which they express 
their idea of becoming rich, that they might possess the 
value of what passes over this bridge in a single day. 

Ephesus wan about fifty miles distant, and there 
was a railway connecting it with Smyrna, and the 
attraction drawing us to this seat of the first of the 
Reven churches of Asia now became irresistible. 
But there were discouragements in the way, for 
brigands were known to be active in all the neigh¬ 
borhood. A farmer’s son had recently been seised 
by them, carried off to their horrid robbers’ den, 
and only recovered by the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. Three of these scoundrels had afterward 
been caught by the soldiers of the sultan, identified 
by the youth as belonging to the party that had 
stolen him, and promptly beheaded; and as the 
Smjrniots are fond of the sensational as well at the 
better-educated communities of the West, photo¬ 
graphs of the ghastly heads were being sold in con¬ 
siderable numbers in the few shops in Smyrna that 
ventured to traffic in literature Revenge was, 
therefore, likely now to actuate the remaining bri¬ 
gands as well as cupidity; but though we had the 
strongest aversion to being bound and blindfolded 
by ruffians and treated to their kind of hospitality, 
the mere possibility of such an unwelcome adventure 
was not sufficient to deter us. 

When we reached the miserable mud village of 
Ayasolook, the modern Ephesus, we learned that the 
brigands had been deep in their potations during 
the previous night, and that drunkenness had pro¬ 
bably made them harmless for some hours to come. 
The first object that attracted our notice when we 
looked beyond the village was a mosque of large 
dimensions, which was named from St. John. It 
had originally been a Christian temple, built by the 
Emperor Justinian in honor of the beloved disciple 
upon the site of an older church whose date went 
back to the early Christians. Tne famous council of 
Ephesus, with its two thousand bishops, met within 
its walls, and found ample accommodation for them¬ 
selves and their dependants. But the central point 
of interest in connection with ancient Ephesus Vras 
Mount Prion, a mile and a half distant. The fit# 
part of our way to it was past a line of Iqfy 
marble columns, on the top of each of whioh, 
instead of the usual capital, was a stork silting on 
her nest, and* more than covering the whole summit. 
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We then walked along nairow paths through the 
midst of tall, rank grass or waving corn-fields, often 
stumbling over prostrate marble columns or richly* 
carved sarcophagi which had been brought to light 
by Mr. Wood and hia Arab excavators; keeping a 
sharp lock out all the while for serpents, which 
are so numerous here that there are men with 
long hollow instruments who devote themselves to 
their destruction. Everywhere underneath our feet 
there is the buried city; for wherever excavations 
have been made there have been found not only the 
marks of its existence, but of its extent and splendor. 

We are now wending our way around Mount 


everything else in magnitude as well as in interest, 
the Great Theatre, or, as it is popularly named, the 
Theatre of St. Paul. The proscenium, which has 
only recently been laid bare, is in good preservation, 
with its magnificent entrance gates and its sculptures 
in alto, and the whole of that extremity of the 
mountain where it stands, appears to have been 
scooped out up to its summit to afford seats for the 
spectators. The marble of which the seats were 
formed has been removed by native Vandals, but 
their places may still be distinctly traced in the 
grassy shapes which remain, and rising up from the 
proscenium to the summit, they must have been 



Prion, and it is evident that the principal public I 
structures of Ephesus were built around the sides, 
or at the foot of this mountain; while an ancient 
cemetery can still be traced upon its summit, where; 
tradition says, the ashes of the beloved apostle were 
laid. We can say nothing indeed wiih certainty ot 
the locality of Diana’s temple, for hitherto it has 
baffled the researches of the excavator—the earth¬ 
quake having probably made its grave very deep. 
But with the help of the pencilled sketch with 
which Mr. Wood supplied us we were able to identify 
the Forum, the Market-place, the Stadium, the 
Odeon with its marble teat* feltlt rising a considerable 
,Wi-y up the skits cf the mountain, and transcending 


capable of holding at least ten thousand spectator*. 
It was into thi* place that Giius and Aristarchus 
the companions of Paul, were dragged, and here the 
maddened multitude called for hours together, 

“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’’ The Theatre 
looks forth upon what was once the Bay of Ephesuw, 
in which, in the days of the city’s greatness, a thou* 
sand ships were often anchored, and the sight miutt 
have been magnificent, whether of the crowded bay 
as seen from this enormous and splendid edifice, or 
of the theatre and the mountain with its circle of 
grand structures, as seen by the ships entering from 
the sea. All these effects were evidently in the de¬ 
sign of the architect, and the whole proves on what 
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a Titanic scale of grandeur the public structures of 
those times were both planned and executed. But 
how melancholy is the change! Bain now bends to 
rain. The once crowded bay is now a heap of mud, 
covered with reeds and coarse grass, through which 
the Gayster windsdazily, sending up exhalations laden 
with fever and pestilence. Around us for many 
miles there is one vast grave. It is not only barren¬ 
ness we look upon, but something that- is awfully 
desolate and judgment-stricken. 

It was some hoars after sunset on a Saturday 
evening when we got back to Smyrna. But the night 
was calm and the sky “sown whh stars,” and we 
glided easily from the shore to our ship, through 
waters so very phosphorescent that at every stroke 
of the oars we seemed sailing in a sea of gold 


PERILS OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

BY MK8. E. B. DUFFEY. 

HEN we consider the perils which beset an 
expedition of exploration in the Arctic Re¬ 
gions, it seems almost incredible that there 
are to be found men brave enough to encounter them 
in the interests of science. The rigors of the past 
winter here have been almost too much for us; suf¬ 
fering has been great, and complaint universal. Yet 
the coldest of this winter weather has been mild 
compared to that experienced in Greenland at the. 
same period of the year. 

But even now there is more than one expedition 
quartered somewhere in the Arctic Regions waiting 
for the opening of the few months of comparatively 
mild weather to prosecute their researches. What 
their tale of suffering has been and still is, we have 
yet no means of knowing. We may never know; 
leg like the ill-fated expedition under the command 
ffttr-Jebn Franklin, they may never be beard of 
Let us hope, though, for better things 
records of travel in these regions are highly 
Mhresting. The heroism and endurance which are 
necessitated by the great dangers constantly en¬ 
countered, render even the most trifling incidents 
wonderful when compared with other records of 
travel. Hunger and thirst are frequently to be con¬ 
tended with, and the cold is an ever present enemy. 

The ships in winter are ice-locked. In summer 
they must navigate amid fields of detached ice, while 
great ice mountains are floating around, and may at 
any time come rushing onward with irresistible force, 
bringing certain destruction. 

Foot or sledge travellers in these regions may, in 
a blinding snow-storm, lose their way, and never 
more be seen alive. Hall, the Arctic explorer, who 
has made several journeys to Polar Regions, gives a 
touching narrative of a man who was thus lost. His 
companions went in search of him, and after tracing 
his steps for many hours, and finding he bad wan¬ 
dered helplessly and aimlessly for miles—often go¬ 
ing in circles which interlocked one with another— 
*t last discovered him lying frozen and stiff upon the 
■now. Unable to bury him, they covered him with 


snow and ice where be lay, and returned sadly to 
their ship. 

There is another danger which besets the traveller. 
The vast fields of ice which, in the colder season, 
connect one shore with another, are traversed the 
same as though they covered the solid ground, in¬ 
stead of hiding the treacherous deep. Sometimes a 
sudden change of weather will break up, in an in¬ 
credibly short time, these icy surfaces, and perhaps 
cut off* the traveller from the land. Hall describes a 
peril of this sort which once threatened him. Travel¬ 
ling with dogi and sledge, in company with three 
Esquimaux, one of them a woman, over the ice, they 
stopped for the night and built themselves an ice- 
hut or igloo, Esquimaux fashion. It was made by 
carving out snow blocks, and building a hut in the 
shape of a dome. They spent a very comfortable 
night, the woman getting them a hot sapper, and 
attending to all their wants. The next morning they 
took up the day^ journey over the frozen sea, and at 
night built another igloo. They were no sooner' 
under shelter than a terrible storm burst forth which 
detained them all the next day. They could hear 
the roar of the elements without, and feel the ice 
upon which their frail tenement stood shaken be¬ 
neath them. Toward night one of the Esquimaux 
took a survey of the ouside world, and “ returned 
with the astounding news that the ice was breaking, 
and water had appeared not more than ten rods 
south” of them. It was late in the afternoon. The 
shore presented a view of rugged precipices and 
steep mountains. They must remain another night 
in their insecure quarters. In the evening the gale 
abated, “ but the heavy sea kept the ice creaking, 
moving and thundering, as it actually danced to and 
fro.” The next morning they made all haste to 
reach a place of safety. But it was with great diffi¬ 
culty that they could pursue their y&y over the 
broken ice. The snow was very deep, and there was 
constant danger of falling into the snow-covered ice- 
cracks. Sometimes they came to wide fissures in the 
ice, and they would have to turn aside in their course 
to avoid them. Encountering and overcoming diffi¬ 
culties which would have discouraged people less 
brave, they* at nightfall succeeded in reaching the 
shore ice. During all this toilsome journey they 
were suffering severely from thirst. Ice and snow 
were all around them, but so cold that if taken 
within the mouth they froze it instead of being 
thawed by it. 

At another time, as Hall was crossing the ioe in a 
sledge, the wind freshened to a gale, and there was 
great probability of a floe, or ice-isiand, cracking off* 
and drifting them seaward. “The open water,” he 
says, “was within a mile of our coarse, and the floe 
giving way would have been swept rapidly to the 
northeast” This danger fie tortuuately escaped. 

Dr. Kane also experienced this same danger on 
more than one occasion. Once when crossing the 
ice, he found the spring tides had broken the great 
area of ice, and that the passage for the sledge was 
interrupted by fissures. Seeing the state of the ioe, 
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he attempted to reach shore, bat the tide was low, 
and the ice-belt rone up like a wall. Turning about, 
he and hi* companion* with dog* and sledge travelled 
for hours over the broken ice. The dogs would leap 
the chasm*, dragging the sledge behind them. Once 
dogs and sledge tell through a wider chasm down 


enough to move on again. At high water they suc¬ 
ceeded in surmounting the ice-belt, and thus escaped 
from their danger. 

The most insidious enemy which the traveller in 
Arctic Regions has to contend against is the sleepy 
lethargy which overcomes him’when exposed lo 



into the water, and it was only after much difficulty 
that they were brought back upon the ice again. 
The thermometer was below aero, and at night the 
tent could not be rained, a* it was frozen a* hard a* 
a >h : r>gle. So they laid down with their buPa'o robe 
bags for protection, and slept until it was light 


Revere cold. We have all heard of that sleep which 
creeps over a man about to perish from cold. If 
this desire for sleep is yielded to, its victim seldom 
wakes again of his own accord. 

Dr. Kane tells of a long and perilous journey him¬ 
self and several others undertook to rescue four men 
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who were lost and overcome with cold. At setting 
oat, the thermometer stood at forty-six degrees be¬ 
low aero, and finally fell to forty-nine below, with a 
keen wind from the northwest. For twenty-ooe 
hoars they wandered, hungry and thirsty, before 
they foand the camp of their disabled comrades. 
The little tent was so small that of the fifteen men 
all told, only eight could enter at once. So while 
one-half the party took a turn of two hours’ sleep, 
the other half had to remain outside and walk up 
and down to keep from freezing. 

They finally set out on the return, with plenty of 
food, and the sick on the sledge carefully wrapped 
and bandied in furs. The thermometer was now 
fifty-five degrees below zero. For six, hours they 
made encouraging progress. Then they began to 
feel the lethargic sleep of freezing. Kane’s account 
of this journey is exceedingly interesting. He says: 

“Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, 
came to me begging permission to sleep; * they were 
not cold; the wind did not enter them now; a little 
sleep was all they wanted.’ Presently Efans was 
found nearly stiff under a drift; and Thomas, bolt 
upright, had his eyes closed, and could hardly 
articulate At last John Blake threw himself on 
the snow, and refused to rise. They did not com¬ 
plain of feeling cold; bat it was in vain that 1 
wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, jeered or reprimanded; 
an immediate halt could not be avoided. * We pitched 
our tent with much difficulty. Our hands were too 
powerless to strike a fire; we were obliged to do 
without water or food. Even the spirits (whisky) 
had frozen at the men’s feet, under all the coverings. 
We put Bonsall, Ohlsen, Thomas and Hans, with 
the other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowded 
in as many others as we could. Then leaving the 
'party in charge of Mr. McGary, with orders to come 
on after four hours’ rest, I pushed ahead with Wil¬ 
liam Godfrey, who volunteered to be my companion. 
My aim was to reach the half-way tent, and .thaw 
some ice and petnmican before the others arrived. 

"The floe was of level ice, and the walking excel¬ 
lent I cannot tell how long it took us to make the 
nine miles, for we were in a strange sort of stupor, 
and had little apprehension of time. It was prob¬ 
ably about four hours. We kept ourselves awake 
•by imposing on each other a continued articulation 
of words; they must have been incoherent enough. 
I recall these hours as among the most wretched I 
have ever gone through; we were neither of us in 
our right senses, and retained a very confused recol¬ 
lection of what preceded our arrival in the tent. We 
both of us, however, remember a bear, who walked 
leisurely before us and tore up as he went a jumper 
that Mr. McGary had improvidently thrown off the 
day before. He tore it ioto shreds and rolled it into 
a ball, but never offered to interfere with our pro- 
gies.” 

They reached their tent in safety, and prepared 
rapper for the rest of the party, who arrived a few 
boon afterward. After a short rest, they all pro¬ 
ceeded on their journey. The thermometer had 


risen to four degrees below zero. Kane continues 
his narrative: 

“ Our halts multiplied, and we fell half sleeping 
on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange to 
say, it refreshed us. I ventured upon the experi¬ 
ment myself, making Riley wake me at the end of 
three minutes; and I felt so much benefited by it 
that I tried the men in the same way. They sat on 
the runners of the sledge, fell asleep instantly, and 
were forced to wakefulness when their three minutes 
were out. * * * We reached the brig safely at 1, P. M., 
we believe, without a halt. I say we believe— and 
here, perhaps, is the most decided proof of our suf¬ 
ferings. We were quite delirious, and had ceased to 
entertain a sane apprehension of the circumstances 
about ns. We moved on like men in a dream. Our 
footmarks, seen afterward, showed that we had steered 
a bee line for the brig. Jt must have been by a sort 
of instinct, for it left no impress on the memory. 
Bonsall was sent staggering ahead, and reached the 
brig, God knowB how, for he had fallen repeatedly 
at the track lines; but he delivered with punctilious 
accuracy the messages 1 had sent by him to Dr. 
Hayes. I thought myself the soundest of all, for I 
went through all the formula of sanity, and can re¬ 
call the muttering delirium of my comrades when 
we got back into the cabin of our brig. Yet I have 
been toW since of some speeches, and some orders, 
too, of mine, which I should have remembered for 
their absurdity, if my mind had retained its bal¬ 
ance.” 

There are other dangers besides that of the ele¬ 
ments. Kane refers to the bear which preceded 
them on their way. The great white Polar bear is a 
formidable antagonist. Then there are swarms of 
gaunt, starved wolves ranging the ice and snow in 
quest of food. 

In the picture we see a man upon a floe or de¬ 
tached piece of ice, keeping at bay a pack of hungry 
wolves, who are longing to pounce upon-him and 
rend him limb from limb. It is perhaps only the 
Ateady glance of his eye, filling their cowardly hearts 
with fear, which cruses them to hesitate; or it may 
be the sight of his rifle, which they instinctively 
recognize as a weapon of defence. 

A recent traveller tells of a pack of four hungry 
wolves which pursued him until he presented his 
rifle at them, when they turned tail and crept off 


It was the gentle politeness of a genuine Ghristiaii 
gentleman which led Dr. Richard Mansfield, the rec¬ 
tor of the Episcopal church in Derby, Connecticut, to 
correct himself once, as he was passing a group of the 
children of his flock. They had grown so fast since 
he last saw them, that he said: " Why, my dear chil¬ 
dren, you grow so like weeds that I am scarcely able 
to recognize you.” And then, as if he had done wrong, 
he said: " Pardon me—I should have said, you have 
grown so like flowers.” It must be pleasanter to a 
little child to be likened to a flower than to a weed, 
and trne politeness thinks of such little things. 
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THE STONECUTTER'S SIX WISHES.* 


O NCE a poor stonecutter 

In Eastern quarries wrought; 
His toil was long and weary, 

And little wages brought; 

And as above the stone he bent. 

He murmured in his discontent: 


“ Oh, if I could be only 
Rich enough some day 
To rekt on carpets warm and thick. 
In silken garments gay !” 

His murmur mounted to the sky; 
His guardian angel made reply: 


u Thy wishes have been granted V* 
And soon the poor man sat, 

AH dad in silk so soft and gay. 

On many a costly mat; 

There as he sat in wealth and joy. 
Behold, the emperor went by. 


Banners ran before him. 

And his titles eried; 

Splendid horsemen rode behind, 
iMorc splendid at his side; 

While one above his head did held 
A great umbrella all of gold. 

Then the rich man murmured: 

“ Mine is but useless treasure 
If I’ve no right to ride abroad 
In all this pomp and pleasure. 

With glittering courtiers all around— 
With the gold badge of empire crown'd.** 

Again the murmur mounted. 

Again the angel heard : 

“ Thou sbalt be emperor 1" ho said. 

Soon had he kept his word. 

Now the poor stonecutter, elate. 

Bode forth in his imperial state. 

Runners ran before him. 

And his titles eried; 

Splendid horsmen rode behind. 

More splendid at his side; 

While one above his head did hold 
The great umbrella all of gold. 

But fiercely beat the sunbeams; 

All the land was parched; 

The road was white and dusty 

Where the grand prooession marched; 
The emperor cursed the blinding ray, 

And almost fainted by the way. 

u A fine thing to be emperor," 

He murmured, “ when the heat 
Pays no regard to all my power. 

And these fierce sunbeams beat 
On me, like any common one; 

'Tie plain that I must be the sun !** 

“ Lo!” spake the guardian angel; 

“ Now surely thou’rt content ?” 

For now he bad become the sun, 

Aud forth his arrows sent, 

Below, above, to right, to left, 

Till all the earth was parched and cleft 


* Paraphrased fiom “ Max Havelaar.’* 
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Till *11 the green things withered; 

Till all the brooks were dried; 

TiU all the princes of the world 
Against the sunbeams cried. 

Then a soft cool cloud stole in below, 

And bade the beams no farther go. 

“ The elond alone is mighty! 

The cloud alone is great! 

The eloud can dare defy my power, 

And my burning wrath abate. 

To be the sun no more I’m proud; 

I only want to be the cloud !” 

Again the guardian angel heard, 

Again the prayer was granted; 

Right in between the sun and earth 
Lay the soft cool cloud undaunted; 

The half-dead earth took heart again, 

And listened, longing, for the rain. 

First in stealthy dews and drops, 

Then in whispering showers, 

• Then in mad-roaring waterspouts— 

The wrathful watery powers— 

Till every river overflowed, 

And wasted all the land abroad. 

Trees, and men, and oattle 

Whirled pell-mell down the flood; 
Castle and cot in ruin orashed; 

Only the rock withstood, 

And smiled to feel the paltry beat 
Of fuming billows round his feet. 

“ I’m master’d!” cried the baffled cloud: 

“ I fain would be the rock!” 

The angel heard, the change was wrought 
Ere he the word well spoke; 

His foot deep-planted in the ground, 

His rugged head with sunshine orown’d. 

No man could olimb his pinnacle, 

No storm could shake his root; 

In vain the cloud might spend its spite, 
The sun its arrows shoot: 

The floods their wildest passion proved— 
He stood immovable, unmoved. 

Then a poor stonecutter, 

That in the quarries wrought. 

Came boldly to the rock’s huge feet, 

And pick and hammer brought; 
Steadily, surely, day by day, 

He hewed the rook’s huge bulk away. 

“ How then! and hath a mortal 
A power beyond my own, 

To carve these mighty blocks away 
From out my breast of stone ?” 

He needs must end where he began, 

He prayed to be that quarry man. 

So, a poor stonecutter, 

As of old, he wrought; 

His toil was long and weary, 

And little wages brought; 

But, as above the stone he bent, 

He sang—for note he was content! 
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THE ERMINE. 

BT MARION KNIGHT. 

HE far of the ermine is worn upon the robes of 
kings and nobles, and helps to form their crowns 
and coronets, and it is among the most beauti¬ 
ful and valuable for ladies’ wear. We find it, when 
manufactured into robes, soft, fine and white, or of a 
delicate creamy tint, spotted here and there with 
glossy black. The ermine, from the value of its fur 
as an emblem of royalty or high dignity, has ob¬ 
tained a distinct recognition in heraldry. 

Yet the little creature which provides this highly - 
prized fur is one of the commonest of animals in the 
northern part of America and of Europe. It 
belongs to the same family as the weasel, to which it 


animals, such as field-mice, birds and frogs, packed 
nicely away. 

The ermine is, in the summer, called a stoat, and 
then its back is of a reddish-brown, while the under 
portions of its body, its toes and the edges of its ears 
are white. 

As cold weather advances, it gradually changes its 
color, not, as has been sometimes supposed, by the 
shedding of its old coat, but by an actual whitening 
of the fur. Passing through a state of transition, it 
becomes of a pure white, all but the bushy tip of its 
tail, which remains black. It is this tip which is 
distributed over the fur in its manufactured state, 
and which contrasts so beautifully with the white. 

In temperate latitudes the fur never becomes suffi- 




bears a striking resemblance, though it is somewhat 
larger. 

Its food Consists of rats, young rabbits, partridges 
and small animals of all descriptions, while it con¬ 
siders birds’ eggs an especial delicacy. In search of 
this latter food it climbs the trunks of trees with the 
utmost ease, and stretches its long and lithe body 
along the branch until the nest is reached. 

The female in looking after the wants of a family, 
is a wise and prudent housekeeper. She forages far 
and wide, and lays up carefully for future use all 
the products of her chase not required for immediate 
consumption. The larder of a mother ermine was 
once discovered supplied with five hares and four 
rabbits. Another one displayed a number of small 


ciently whitened to become of any commercial value. 
Thus the trapper seeks the ermine in Norway, Lap- 
land, Siberia and in the neighborhood of Hudson 
Bay. 

' This white dress serves a double purpose. White 
is warmer than black or brown; and, being of the 
same color as the snow, upon which the ermine must 
travel in the wintry season, its wearer is not so easily 
discovered by its enemies. 

The ermine cannot be really said to be a dangerous 
animal, though if molested, its sharp teeth and 
claws make it a formidable assailant. Mr. Wood 
repeats the story of a man who was attacked by 
several ermines. He says: “A gentleman was 
walking along a road when he saw two stoats sitting 
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in the path. He idly picked up a stone and flung it 
at the animals, one of which was struck and knocked 
over by the force of the blow. The other stoat im¬ 
mediately uttered a loud and peculiar cry, which 
was answered by a number of its companions, who 
issued from la neighboring hedge, and sprang upon 
their assailant, running up his body with surprising 
. rapidity, and striving to reach his neck. As soon 
as he saw the steats coming to the attack, he picked 
up a handful of stones, thinking that he should be 
able to repel his little enemies, but they came boldly 
on, in spite of the stones and his stick. Most provi¬ 
dentially a sharp wind happened to be blowing on 
that day, and he had wound a thick woollen com¬ 
forter round his ntck, so that he was partially pro¬ 
tected. Finding that he had no chance of beating 
off the pertinacious animals, he flung his stick 
down, fixed his hat firmly over his temples, and 
pressing his hands to his neck, so as to guard that 
perilous spot as much as possible from the sharp 
teeth, of the stoats, he started off homeward as fast 
as he could run. By degrees, several of the animals 
dropped ofl£ .but others clung so determinately to 
their opponent, that when he arrived at his Btables, 
no less than five stoats were killed by his servants 
as they clung to his person. His hands, face and 
part of his neck were covered with wounds; but 
owing to the presence of mind with which he had 
defended his neck, the large blood-vessels had 
escaped without injury. The distance from the spot 
where he had been attacked to his own house was 
nearly four miles. He always declared that when 
he struck the stoat with the stone his companions 
called out * Murder I* ” 

Although the ermine or stoat is naturally a wild 
animal, it is tamed as easily as the ferret or weasel, 
•nd is exceedingly gentle and playful and even 
affectionate in a state of domesticity. 


CHERRIES. 

( Written on receiving Canned Cherries from a friend.) 
BY BDITH W. KENT. 

W ITHOUT, a perfect winter day. 

Bright sky and dazzling snow. 

Within, day home-life, pictures, flowers. 

And firelight's ruddy glow. 

When, like a sudden dash of bells, 

A merry voice I heard, 

A girlish voioe, which seemed to me 
hike gay, bright song of bird. 

The messenger it was who came 
Tour gift to bring to me; 

Oh, blessings on you, thoughtful friend, 

And on your cherry-tree l 

Thanks for your gift! such flavor rare, 

So fair and fresh they seem, 

That half inclined am I to think 
This winter day a dream. 


Thus fancying, fast from my eyes 
The present fades away; 

For wintry scene and sitting-room, 

A golden summer day! 

My ohildhood’s home! bright are the skies. 
The brooklet murmurs near, 

Soft breezes whisper 'mong the trees, 
Flowers bloom and birds sing clear. 

A little child again, I stand 
Beneath the cherry-tree, 

And gaze, with wide and longing eyes, 

On fruit too high for me. 

Ah ! I with ease those boughs might reaoh 
If I were only tall; 

And even now perhaps I might, 

Gould I but climb the wall. 

At last, by persevering pulls. 

Upon the top I stand, 

And, reaching up—oh, joy of joys— 

The bough is in my hand ! 

Oh, cherries kissed to ruby glow 
By sunshine and by rains! 

How rich am I: your wealth my all— 

No king such grand realm gains! 

The summer scene now vanishes. 

The old-time fades away, 

I to the present once more turn, 

To live life’s later day. 

But still my mind will backward turn. 

Soft winds from dreamland blow. 

Till distant seems the present life, 

And near the long ago. 

Oh, friend of mine, your welcome fruit 
This mem’ry brings, to teach 
How we some things of fife may grasp 
That seem beyond our reach! 

We children of an older growth, 

Such tempting fruit oft see, 

Some blessings which we long to grasp, 

But all too high the “ tree/' 

But, trusting God, let's persevere, 

Life's current boldly stem, 

And, soon or late, onr strenuous will 
Must raise ourselves to them / 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 

All’s for the best! set this on your standard. 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove. 
All’s for the best! be a man, but confiding. 
Providence tenderly governs the rest. 

And the frail bark of His oreatnre is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, ajfi ; f<pr /; |^e ) b4st. 
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MY MOTHER’S LOOM. 

BY M. L. O. 


W HEN we firet moved to Wisconsin, my mo¬ 
ther’s loom made a prominent piece of fur¬ 
niture in our house. 

That was about thirty years ago, and hand-weaving 
was not quite out of fashion at that time—and my 
mother, besides being a very good mother, was also 
a very good weaver. 

How she ever managed to bring up a family of 
seven children, and spin and weave their clothing, 
and make and mend for them, would be a mystery to 
some people now; but she did it, besides doing a 
great deal of work for others—and she also taught 
her girls to spin and weave and knit and sew, as 
soon as they were old enough to learn such things. 

We were poor, but were all healthy and happy. 
My father had given up his trade and come West for 
the purpose of getting a home for his family, pre¬ 
ferring for us the companionship of nature, rather 
than the companionship of village children. It was 
the best thing that he could have done for us, and 
we enjoyed it to the amount of our capacity—the 
hills and the woods and the running brooks were our 
paradise then. 

Father, with the help of my two brothers, worked 
a farm on shares, for a lew years, to get a start; for 
he must have a team and farm implements, and some 
provisions ahead, before he could go out on the wild 
land and get a farm of his own; and mother, with 
the help of her girls, clothed the family. My oldest 
sister, who was then in her “ teens,” was of great as¬ 
sistance to her, especially in spinning and sewing. 
The rest of us were too small to do much, only light 
chores and errands. We were sent to school gene¬ 
rally, when there was one in the neighborhood. 

“ Well, girls,” mother would say to the little seven 
and five-years-old daughters, after the early break¬ 
fast was over, “ mother must go on the loom, now, 
and Bessie must spin; so, you must wash the dishes 
and sweep the floor, and then you may play till time 
to go to school.” 

So the work would begin. Mother’s commands 
were always obeyed—not that we were more obedient 
than children generally are, but because her require¬ 
ments were always reasonable,and (whether willingly 
or unwillingly on our part) they must be heeded. 
Obedience was the law of the household. She did 
not waste many words about such things, and did 
not often have to resort to punishment; but when 
she did, it was sharp and decisive, and to the point; 
so that, being early trained, we soon took to minding 
our parents quite naturally. 

She would go to her loom, and from daylight till 
dark, with the exception of the dinner-hour, up and 
down would go the treadles, in and out would fly the 
shuttles, back and forth would swing the heavy 
lathe. No steam nor water-power moved that loom 
—mother’s hands and feet did it all. 


I used often to wonder how she could throw the 
shuttle through so quickly. It would go like a dart 
—back and forth—from one hand to the other—and 
as it left either hand she would grasp the lathe, and 
as quickly as the other hand drew out the shuttle, 
she would “ bang” the thread up into place. That 
was the work it required for each single thread of 
the “filling”—to treadle, to throw the shuttle, and 
to drive up the thread. Not to speak of the spin¬ 
ning, the spooling, the warping, the beaming, and 
the winding of quills to fill the shuttles, see how 
much work there waq in weaving one yard of cloth. 
It took several yards for each garment, and many 
garments for a family of seven children, and that was 
the way she put in each thread, and the labor by 
which she clothed her family. 

Sometimes little disagreements were heard in the 
other room among the children. We would soon 
hear her voice calling one of us by name to come 
and help her weave. Away we would go to help 
mother weave, which was to sit down on the back 
part of the loom, with our feet on the treadles near 
the place where they were fastened, and as she 
sprung them up and down, our feet would go up and 
down too, and we really thought at that time that we 
were helping mother very much—perhaps we were, 
but not in the way that we imagined. 

She did not usually weave in the evening. She 
and the older girls would be busily employed with 
sewing or knitting, or whatever kind of liaht work 
could best be done or was most needed. We would 
all sit around the great fire in the old-fashioned fire¬ 
place and talk together, or listen to some of the 
family rtading. Often some of the neighbors would 
drop in for an hour or two for a social chaL 

But sometimes the “piece” would be to cut out 
in the evening, and that was a great diversion. 
Mother would weave it down from the great beam 
till the shuttle could pass through no longer, and 
.then cut the cloth from the remnant of the warp 
(which is called “thrums”). 

“Now, girls,” she would say, “take hold and pull 
off the cloth from the cloth-beam, while I measure 
it.” And “girls” might pull pretty fast, they would 
not come out much ahead of mother with her yard¬ 
stick. Each of the girls that could knit would have 
a bunch of the bright-colored “ thrums.” 

So mother wove our clothes. Nice, they were, 
and bright and warm—and we wore them and were 
happy. And she wove another web at the same 
time—another, fine and strong, and the garments 
made from that web will laBt us forever. 

When she taught us obedience to our parents; 
when she kept us in loving harmony with one 
another; when she taught us, by her own life, to 
love and speak the truth; when she taught us to 

live by honest labor, and instructed pi,ip its arts; 
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when (>be aent us to school; and, above all, when she 
made us such a blessed, happy home, that we loved 
it better than any other place, she gave us a garment* 
that will endure in all weather and be fitting for any 
occasion. 

Oh, my mother! may the web of my life be woven 
as firmly, and be as strong and true as the pattern 
thou didst give to me. 

Those were happy days to us, though to my parents 
they were days and years of toil. 

Some other time I may tell you how we made our 
home in the wild, unsettled part of our 8tate. 


"WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTS.” 

BY JAKE a BE FOREST. 

XCEPT in the gift of the Redeemer, God 
newer bestowed so precious a boon upon man¬ 
kind as the necessity of work,” said, with 
truth, a distinguished statesman. The Saviour 
Himself gave us an undying example of the no¬ 
bility of honorable employment, inasmuch as He 
was an humble artisan, a carpenter, and the son of a 
carpenter. The hundreds of distinguished men and 
women of every age have all been workers, either 
with the brain or hand, or both. We challenge the 
mention of one who was an inefficient do-nothing. 

Idleness and greatness do not go hand-in-hand 
and many a person of superior natural abilities has 
lacked the energy to use them, thus remaining a 
mere cipher; while his brother, whom Nature had 
endowed far leas liberally, has, by means of hard 
and untiring work, reached the goal of perfect suc¬ 
cess. If any of our readers feel that they have no 
particular "gift,” let them remember that it was 
Application, and not Genius, who ascended the Hill 
of Science. 

Mankind are said to be lasy by nature—original 
sin, we suppose; but that this inclination can be 
nearly or quite overcome, is proved every day by the 
lives wf tho*e earnest workers, who are never happy 
ualtas busily employed. Such perrons are very apt 
to deny themselves needful relaxation and rest 
They tell us that "it is better to wear out than to 
mat out,” an opinion which we heartily endorse, but 
ttfg leave to suggest that it is better to do neither\ 
Industry, though always commendable, never reaches 
ita true position, unless the worker is actuated by 
other motives than those of pure selfishness. If one 
has no thoughts beyond the narrow limits of self, no 
dcain to benefit his fellow-men, or to glorify his 
God, his life, though crowned with unceasing exer¬ 
tion, will become a grand failure at the last. When 
wo' look abroad over the vast universe, we behold no 
aaarks of indolence, no signs of weariness. The Eye 
that never sleeps, and the Hand that never tires, is 
seen amid all the works of nature. And as we stand 
bomcatb the starry heavens, on a calm, dear night, 
owr heart is filled with awe and reverence, as we 
fi snc y we can almost hear the rush of our great 
y>anH» as it whirls though space with the speed of 
thoQgk U If our Heavenly Father should suspend 


His loving care but for one moment, what ruin and 
chaos and crash of worlds would follow. 

The fields are whitening; there is work for all to 
do. Are the harvesters girding themselves? Are 
they using every opportunity for improvement? for 
gaining strength physically, intellectually and mo¬ 
rally ? Are they going forth with esger and hopeful 
determination ? are they ready for the great work ? 
God is calling—poor, dying humanity sends up its 
despairing wail, and our own souls urge us on to do 
or die. And shall all these petitions be in vain? 
shall we enroll ourselves among the sluggards, or 
join the noble army of workers ? It may cost us 
self-denial, indomitable energy and courage; never¬ 
theless, let us " Work while the day lasts, for the 
night of death cometh, wherein no man can work.” 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 

AMES PARTON, the noted author, in an article 
on Charles Browne (Artemus Ward;, closes thus, 
and he gives good advice to young men: 

"I thought I ought not to conclude this article 
without letting the reader know why this bright and 
genial spirit is no longer here to add to the world’s 
amusement. Wellj this was the reason: Wherever 
he lectured, whether in New England, California, or 
London, there was sure to be a knot of young fel¬ 
lows to gather around him, and go home with him 
to his hotel, order supper, and spend half the night 
hi telling stories and singing songs. To any man 
this will be fatal in time; but when the nightly 
carouse follows an evening’s performance before an 
audience, and if succeeded by a railway journey the 
next day, the waste of vitality is fearfully rapid. 
Five years of such a life finished poor Charles 
Browne. He died in London in 1867, aged thirty- 
three years, and he now lies buried at the home of 
his childhood, in Maine. 

" He was not a deep drinker. He was not a man 
of strong appetites. It was the nights wasted in con¬ 
viviality which his system needed for sleep, that sent 
him to his grave forty years before his time. For 
men of his profession and character, for all editors, 
literary men and artists there is only one safety, tee- 
totalism. He should have taken the advice of the 
stage-driver on the plains, to whom he offered some 
whisky; and I commend it strongly to the oountl&s 
hosts who see this paper every week: 

"‘I don’t drink—I won’t drink 1 And I don’t 
like to see anybody else drink. I’m of the opinion 
of those mountains —keep your top cool / They’ve got 
snow, and I’ve got brains—that’s all the difference.’” 


If you would add luitre to your accomplishments, 
study a modest behavior. To excel in anything 
valuable is great; but to be above conceit on account 
of one’s accomplishments is greater. Consider, if 
you have natural gifts, you owe them to a Divine 
bounty. If you have improved your understanding 
and studied virtue, you have only done your duty, 
and there seems little reason for vanity. 
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THE MILL AND THE TAVERN. 


BY. T. 8. ARTHUR. 


-HP mj oldest sod, Richard, the tavern-stand 
I knowo as the 4 Red Lion,* and twenty acres 
JL of ground attached thereto; and to m y other, 
son, Jacob, the grist-mill on Dart Greek, and the 
residue of my landed property.** 


So the will read. A deep silenoe, and then a sin¬ 
gle word of dissatisfaction. It came from Jacob, the 
youngest son of the deceased Richard Cragao. Hie 
brother looked up with a troubled expression on his 
face, and their eyes met. 
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“The will is not to /our mind,” Richard said, 
gravely, but kindly. 

“ No, it m not,” answered Jacob, with a hardness 
in singular contrast with his brother's subdued and 
gentle manner. 

“ You prefer the tavern-stand ?” 

“ Of ooarse I would,” rejoined the brother. 

“ And I would prefer the mill. So all can be satis¬ 
factorily adjusted,” replied Richard, in a frank and 
cheerful way. 

Jacob's face was not the only one that showed sur¬ 
prise. But as none present had a right to question 
Richard's decision, there was no remonstrance or de¬ 
precatory remark. • 

“Well, you are a precious fool 1” said Harry 
Glenn, in an angry voice, on meeting Richard Cra- 
gan next day; “ and, if Katy follows my advice, 
she’ll give you the mitten.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Richard, showing 
some resentment at this rude assault. 

“ Just what I say. Didn’t yonr father leave you 
the 4 Red Lion ’ tavern-stand ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you’ve given it to Jacob for that miserable 
old grist-mill, on Dart Creek ?” 

“Yes,” 


“Humph!”—contemptuously—“ I knew you were 
not remarkable fer wit, but did not imagine you 
were such a cursed fool as you are. Why, the 
tavern stand is worth forty times as much as the 
grlMaUl.” 

“Maybe so, and maybe not,” replied Richard, 
with a flash in his eyes that was unusual to their 
blue laanquility; “ time will show. As for me, I am 
satisfied ; and no one has a right to question any 
decklfe? I may choose to make touching my own 


aflata/* 

“I have a right,” said Glenn, with something 
ofoalv* in his voice, “ as the brother of Katy—” 

. u Jlftp there, Harry !” interposed Richard, in a 
stern and indignant, that Glenn moved back 
r two in surprise. “ 1 never permit any one 


twripfldla in my aflkirs, and you cannot be made an 
•ftftjpftoa. Katy has cast her lot with mine, and her 
t is in my keeping, not in yours.” 
lignite cast in yet,” muttered Harry Glenn, as 
1 away from Richard, whose ear caught the 
, , . . its meaning he well understood, 
ffcA m evening of the same day Richard met Katy 
Qlggp^pad noticed, with a sudden chill ness about 
hfi^jMi|Mka change, in her manner. She was very 
He had loved her ever since he was a 
ho y ■ 4o v ed her with a steadiness that no coldness on 
her part, do flirting with other boys, or, as the years 
want on, other young men, could diminish. She was 
pretty, but way ward—the very opposite of Richard 
Cragan, who waa so quiet, reserved, and true of pur¬ 
pose. After a long series of lender vicissitudes, of 
peine and discouragements, of hopes and fears, Rich¬ 
ard at lad had the ineffable happiness of giving her 
the kirn of betrothment. Toil happened only a 
snort time before his father’s death. 


A cloud that looked no larger than a man’s hand 
at first now appeared in his sky. But it grew rapidly, 
and in a little while filled the whole horizon, ob¬ 
scuring the sun. 

44 Is this true that I hear?” said Katy. 

“What?” &>ked Bichard, his heart falling like 
lead, for he understood what she meant. 

4 * Tdat you have given Jacob the handsome tavern- 
stand your father left you, and taken that old grist¬ 
mill, and a few acres of poor land, for your share.” 

41 It is true,” answered Richard. 

What could have possessed you to do this?” said 
the maiden, all the beauty in her face dying out un¬ 
der the hot flushes of a selfish indignation. 

44 Because I would rather have the mill, and earn 
my bread by useful work, than burden my heart and 
life with evils that are inseparable from tavern¬ 
keeping.” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Katy, in no amiable tone. 
44 As good men as you have kept, and still keep 
tavern. Are you better than your father?” 

44 1 don’t set up as being better than any one, 
Katy,” replied the young man, whose face had be¬ 
come very pale; 44 1 only determine for myself what 
I Ought, or ought not to do. If I had not let my. 
brother take the 4 Red Lion,’ it would have made no 
difference as to my own future—1 should have sold 
it, and put the money into a farm, or something else 
by which I could make a living.” 

Katy bit her lips, and looked angry and disap¬ 
pointed. 

44 1 will never consent,” he resumed, 44 to bring up 
a family amid the baleful associations of a tavern. 
There are only two of us left out of six brothers. 
Four of them died years ago—and it is better that 
they died. Oh, Katy ! try to think and feel as I do. 
The mill has a good run of custom. 1 shall improve 
it in many ways, and double its capacity. We shall 
get along well—trust me for that, and be, oh, so much 
happier! As for me, 1 should have a restless, 
miserable, guilty feeling all the time if I kept a 
tavern, and sold drink to the young men of our place 
— hurting all, aad doing good to none.” 

And he shuddered at the bare thought of such re¬ 
sponsibility. 

44 As you like,” answered Katy, in a chilling voice. 
“Bat, one thing is certain, Pm not going to be 
cooped up in the little pigeon house over at the 
mill, you may count on that as settled.” 

44 1 will have it done up new all over, and make k 
the nicest place in the world,” said Richard. 

44 But you’ll never put me into it,” cried Katy, 
with a sudden passion in her voice. 

44 You are surely not in earnest, Katy,” remon¬ 
strated Richard. 

44 1 surely am,” she replied, tossing her head in a 
way that hurt and amazed the bewildered young man. 

Richard Cragan sat silent and still for a long time. 
Then, rising slowly, and with»a quiver of pain run- 
zuug over his pale face, he pul out his hand to Katy. 
Bhe let hen fall into his coldly, not returning by the 
slightest motion the pressure he gave. 
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44 Good-night, Katy!” 

The girl would never have known the voice as that 
of her lover. 

44 Good-night 1” Not a pulse of feeling beat in her 
tones. 

Riehard turned slowly away, and left the house— 
but all the while, as he went farther and farther from 
her, his ear hearkened for her voice breaking out into 
a repentant cry, but hearkened in vain ! 

It was all over with Richard and Eaty. The 
selfish, fickle and worldly-minded girl, who was in¬ 
capable of such a love as glowed in the heart of this 
young man, broke off her engagement, and in less 
than a year became the wife of his brother Jacob, 
who installed her as mistress of the 4 * Red Lion,” 
which had been fitted up in the most attractive style, 
and was known as the best tavern for miles around. 
The custom had more than doubled since Jacob be¬ 
came “mine host,” and the new owner was begin¬ 
ning to reap an abundant harvest of profit. 

Katy had her horse and carriage, her fine clothes, 
her personal ease and comfort; pride and vanity 
were gratified in many ways. Yet she was not so 
happy as she had expected to be. Jacob was a dif¬ 
ferent man from Richard. He was harder, more 
selfish, less scrupulous—and had little hesitation 
about trampling down with a ruthless foot whatever 
came in the way of his purposes. He had no tender¬ 
ness toward his wife, and never seemed to regard her 
feelings, comforts, or wishes in what he did. Not 
that he was unkind to her—only indifferent. There 
were no little confidences between them—no conces¬ 
sions on his part to her wishes and comforts, but a 
silent self-assertion that left her wholly out of his 
business affairs, while in all that concerned her per¬ 
sonally he seemed to feel little or no interest. 

No, Katy was not happy. Far from it. And as 
the years went past, the desire of her heart was less 
and less satisfied. 

Richard Cragan took possession of his mill, and 
began refitting, improving, and setting things in 
order. All the light of his life seemed for awhile to 
have gone out. But his work kept him up. There 
were not many in the neighborhood who did not call 
him a fool. But, in his own mind, he never doubted 
or repented. 

44 Better so,” he would often say to himself, 44 than 
bear the responsibility of all that”—meaning the 
tavern. 44 1 take no man’s money without giving 
him what is good in return. My work will not come 
back to curse me in after years. No father or mo¬ 
ther can ever say to me, 4 Where is my boy ?—my 
poor, lost boy, that was led astray in your bar-room? 9 
No—no—no! I will give the people bread, not a 
poison to consume body and soul.” 

The years went on. Jacob Cragan grew rich; 
but, alas! how many became poor and miserable 
that he might abound in wealth. Richard had no 
ambition beyond his mill, and the thirty or forty 
acres of land attached thereto. His first work had 
been to put it in good order, and year after year he 
made one improvement after another, until he had 


the 6nest mill in all that region, and as much custom 
as he could possibly attend to. 

The miller did not marry. Katy had been his 
first and only love; his heart never opened to an¬ 
other. Year after year he grew better off; but not 
with the rapid increase that marked the fortunes of 
his brother. 

But there came a time when things began to 
change—when the owner <f the “Red Lion” grew 
less attentive to business, and more given to sporting, 
and the company of sporting-men. A good customer 
at his own bar, the evil of his work cursed him an 
well as others. His feet drew near to the pit he had 
digged for other men, and the edge was crumbling 
away from them. 

44 The 4 Red Lion ’ is not what it used to be,” mud 
one and another of its old customers. 

44 Jacob is going to the dogs, I’m afraid,” was heard 
now and then, half confidentially. 

One day, more than twelve years after Richard 
and Katy parted company, the former, while stand¬ 
ing at his mill door, was surprised to see his brother t 
wife coming down the road. She was alone. 

14 Why, Katy I” he said, going out to meet her, 

4 what has brought you away down here?” 

As he looked into her face, he saw that it was full 
of trouble. 44 Is anything wrong?” he added. 

44 Yes, everything is wrong,” sheWeplied, her voice 
choking with the sentence, 44 and I want to talk to 
you.” 

Richard’s bachelor home stood close by the mill, 
and he went in with Katy. 

44 What is it?” he a*ked, with kindly interest 

tl Oh, Richard!” She choked, and sobbed, and 
then, controlling herself, went on : 44 Oh, Richard! I 
am almost heart-broken. Things are going to rack 
and ruin ; and if there isn’t some change, we’ll not 
have a house over our heads in a year.” 

44 Which may be the best thing that can happeR,” 
replied Richard. 44 A tavern is a curee to all who 
have anything to do with it, and the sooner you and 
your children are out of it, the better.” 

Katy covered her face, sobbing and crying in a 
weak, despairing way. 

44 1 wish you would talk to Jacob,” she said, after a 
few moments, looking at Richard with tearful, plead¬ 
ing eyes. 

44 1 have talked to him again and again; but he 
only gets angry.” 

“Yes—yek—that’s just it I can’t say a word 
without his flaring up, and—and—cursing me I Oh t 
Richard! It’s dreadful how he goes on some¬ 
times r 

44 1 know. Tavern-keeping has been hi* ruin; and 
T wish he were out’ of it—if it im’t too late.” 

44 Too late!” The words sent a chill through Kmty*s 
heart 

44 It isn’t too late for yottr boys, if ft b for their 
father,” Richard added, in a softer voice. 

4t But what else can Jacob do V* asked Katy. 14 If 
we give up the tavern, we must starve.” 

44 Not so bad as that,” said Richard. 
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"He’ll never lorn his hand to anything else, you 
may be sore,” replied Katy. 

44 Necessity drives men to doing a great matay 
thing*.” 

44 It may drive him to do worse than he is doing 
now,” answered Katy. "He’s in with a dreadful 
bad set of men—horse jockeys, and—and—gamblers, 
I’m afraid! Oh, dear! And I’m getting worried 
about Jimmy. He had trouble with the teacher, 
and has been home from school now for three weeks, 
and his father won’t make him go back: says the 
teacher Is a cross old hunks, and not fit for his piaoe. 
And now he goes idling about, spending his time in 
the bar-room, or with the stable-boys. He’ll go to 
ruin if something isn’t done.” 

Richard looked very grave. There was so little 
in common between him and his brother, that they 
had been for a long time getting farther and farther 
apart, and now rarely met. 

44 The sooner this tavern* keeping is broken up, the 
better,” he said, after a long silence. “ I can’t help 
you now, Katy. But when things come to the worst 
I’ll do the best I can for you. If I had Jimmy al 
to myself in the mill, I am sure I could make somej 
thing out of him. But as things are, there’s no use. 
talking about that, Jacob wouldn’t give his con 
sent.” 

Poor Katy went home but little comforted; and 
Richard had a weight of concern laid on his heart 
that was not to be shaken off. 

Later in the day, Richard was surprised again 
This time by a visit from bis brother, who had not 
been at the mill for over two years. Jaoob wanted 
him to go on his note for three thousand dollars. 

u I shall be sold out by the sheriff if you don’t do 
it I” he said, after a hurried statement of his affairs 
and the pressing need for money that was upon 

him , 

Richard was silent for a long time, trying to see 
what it was best for him to do. 

"Let the tavern go, Jacob,” he said, at length. 
44 It has cursed you from the beginning, and will 
came you tenfold in your boys, if you keep it. A 
sheriff’s sale, if it must oome to that, will, In my 
opinion, be the most fortunate thing that can happen 
to you. There are a hundred other ways to make a 
living Let the tavern go, and then I will help you 
in every way that I can. But I should do. wrong 
and hurt you and yours if I put a single dollar into 
that wretched, soul-killing ooncern.” 

Jaoob Bt&rted appall on fire with anger. He shook 
h» clenched fist in his brother’s face, and cursed him 
for "a mean, selfish hound.” 

A sheriff’s sale did not take piaoe. But Jacob 
gave up his inheritance in a compromise with his 
sporting creditors—gamblers—and went off to a new 
piaoe, two or three hundred miles distant, and set up 
another tavern, but in a style far below that in which 
he kept the "Red lion.” 

Yean passed, and nocertain news from his brother 
and (amity came to Richard. Once er twice be 
wrote to him, bat got no answer. A lonely man, 
mzu.-27. 


working ou steadily and patiently in his mill, the 
yean crept over him,.and vied with the dusty atmos¬ 
phere in which he dwelt in sprinkling his hair with 
gray. He was. spoken of for and near as the kind 
old man at the mill; and the gossips for once had 
the truth, when they told the qtory of his disap¬ 
pointed lore, and the mistake of Katy. 

Twenty years had gone by since Jacob Cragan 
sold out the “ Red Lion,” and moved away. One 
evening* late in November, Richard sat in his soli¬ 
tary home, while the wind and rain sobbed and 
sighed without, feeling more lonely and disquieted 
than was usual' with him. His thoughts had all 
gone out of his ooptrol, back through more than 
thirty years, and the image of Katy, for whom a 
tender feeling had never died out of his heart—the 
image of Katy, in all the freshness and sweetness of 
girlhood—stood smiling and happy before him He 
was stirred with feelings that he had believed dead 
and buried long ago. Then he thought of the fatal 
tavern which had been given up to his brother, and 
how it had blighted all their lives. 

“ If I had kept it and closed it,” he said in a kind 
of bitter self-accusation, "it might have been so 
different!” 

He started and listened. A voice had faintly 
touched his ear. He rose up, and moved toward 
the door. The voice came to him again, and then a 
low answering voice. He threw the door wide open, 
and let the light stream out. Then he saw two 
women, closely wrapped up* coming in from the road 
through his little gate. 

"Richard! oh, Richard!” one of them cried 
faintly, and tried to hurry forward, but stumbled and 
fell oh the wet ground. In an instant she was 
lifted in his strong arms and carried into the house. 

The voice—how like the old voice that had been 
for ail these years as the sound of music in his soul; 
but the face, when he looked into it, alas 1 how 
changed. Old, shrunken, faded—even haggard! 
What a wreck l What a transformation f 
“ I have come here to die^ Richard. I have no 
right; but—” 

Sobs choked the voice. 

" Hush, Katy.” Then, " Where is Jacob?? 
"Dead” 

"Dead?” 

" Yes,” in a steadier voice. 

• " How long since 

" Not long: a month. This is Katy, my- youngest 
child. You never saw her before.” 

Richard looked into the girl’s foce, as the light 
fell upon it, and trembled. He was back again 
through thirty years, and Katy, In the- sweet May¬ 
time of life, stood before him l 
"Dear child!” said the old man, as he took her 
hand and kissed it very tenderly. 

The^tory that Richsrd heap! that night was sad 
and sorrowful to the last degree. Both of his 
brother’s qon* grew, up to he miserable drunkards, 
and died in the prime of manhood. His oldest 
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daughter married their barkeeper, who broke her 
heart and then deserted her. She was dead. Three 
children were left, and were now with the husband's 
parents, who were low people, and not fit to have 
charge of them. 

“ There is room here for all," said Richard Cragan, 
when the sad history was told. He asked no par¬ 
ticulars about his brother’s life and death, and Katy 
did not intrude them. 

A week later, and the last day of another mortal 
life was closed. Dark and stormy had been the 
years that preceded this dying day; but as the sun 
drew near the western hills, the clouds broke sud¬ 
denly, and golden rays came flooding the earth and 
brightening all the air. All that Richard Cragan 
could do to soften the pillow on which lay dying his 
early and only love, was done. 

44 They shall be mine," he said. 41 Your Katy shall 
be my Katy; and the children out West shall be my 
children." 

And smiling in gratitude and calm oontent, the 
woman died—died with a single, sweet draft from a 
cup that love had filled for her years and years ago 
but which she pushed aside for another that held 
only gall and wormwood. 

Richard Cragan kept his word to the dying one 
Katy’s daughter and grandchildren were taken to 
his home. Their presence gave new life to the old 
mill, and a new grace and charm to his dwelling that 
filled his soul with a sweetness once dreamed of, but 
never tasted before. 

It was a pleasant sight to see them all together, in 
the waning summer afternoons, gathered about the 
mill door, after the great wheel was still, and the 
air no longer jarred by the rumble of machinery. 
There was peace, and toweet content; and hope for 
the young lives over which, when their morning 
broke, dark clouds hong vuid threatened. 


LORD, GIVE ME REST. 

BY REBECCA RUTKB SPRINGER. 


L ORD, give me rest. My soul is bowed and broken; 

My heart is desolate anfi full of pain; 

Its empty rooms—wherein no word is spoken— 

Are like the ohambers where the dead have lain. 


Lord, send me rest. The clouds more thickly gather; 

The skies above my head are leaden gray ; 

Oh, take me gently by the hand, my Father, 

Until the darkness shall have passed away. 

I dare not ask for earthly joy or blessing— 

Do with me. Lord, in this as seemeth best— 

I only pray, look on my grief, in passing, 

And send unto my troubled spirit rest. 

Lord, Bend me rest—I ory from out the shadows— 
Rest in Thy love. Ah, shall I ory in vain ? 

And lo, like summer rain upon the meadows. 

Peace drops into my weary lift again. 


AMERICAN FALU5. 


A mong 

to the 


BY C. 

the many attractions that are presented 
traveller in America the different falls of 


water have been considered not the least interesting. 
The Falls of Niagara are celebrated in every part of 
the civilised world, as one of the grandest and the 
most sublime spectacles to be found in the universe. 
There can be no doubt that these falls were at one 
time lower down the river than they are at the pre¬ 
sent time; both reason and observation show that 
it mpst have been so. The rapidity with which the 
continual attrition of so large a body of water wean 
away the hardest rocks is evident, and may be seen 
in the changes which Niagara Falls exhibit both in 
form and position in the short time they have been 
under the observation of civilized beings. The falls 
could not have been further down the river than 
Queenstown, whicli is five miles, north of the falls, 
on the west bank of the Niagara River; because 
the elevation that occasions the fails begins there, 
and iB called the mountain. The precipices which 
form the two sides of the river have a close resem¬ 
blance to each mother in form and outline, and the 
elevations exactly correspond. The wall-like ap¬ 
pearance of the rocks on each side of the river is 
precisely the same at the falls as at the commence¬ 
ment of the chasm at Queenstown. As the present 
causes must continue to operate, the falls will pro¬ 
bably reach Lake Erie, in a few centuries. From 
the remotest periods of the earth’s physical history 
to the present time, the law? which govern inorganic 
matter have undergone no change, and those laws 
have produced the physical changes that have been 
going on through all time, these changes are under 
the influenoe of those immutable laws established by 
Divine Providence for the maintenance and renova¬ 
tion of the material universe. 

Niagara Falls are the finest and moet celebrated 
waterfalls m the known world, without question, yet, 
they have been so often described that any mi¬ 
nute account of them would be undesirable to most 
readers. There are many other wonderful and 
beautiful falls, which cannot be here described. 

Only as falls of a secondary character those of 
Montmorency will be noticed. The scenery around 
them is by no means as impressive as at Niagara, 
yet the true lover of nature—he who looks with the 
eye of an enthusiast upon the sublime and the beau¬ 
tiful, as it came from the hand of the Creator— 
spend many an hoar of pleasure and delight in 
watching the Montmorency, as it comes rushing and 
thundering down the steep precipice, sending forth 
its rainbows of light spray, in token of joy that the 
rough way is passed over, and that its waters may 
now roll on in peace and quiet. The Falls of Mont¬ 
morency are on the river of the same name, six 
miles below Quebec. The river fails over s vast 
precipice; its breadth at the top of the cascade is 
about one hundred feet; its perpendicular descent is 
two hundred and forty feet. The banks on each side 
are smooth and precipitous, and crowned with trees. 
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INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER III. 

A MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 
u fT(HE storm’s pretty well oyer/’ said Ike, about 
I a week afterward. “ Who’d V thought the 
passionate old rascal would have been cowed 
so easy.* 

“Tyrants are always cowards,” said Tom. * Just 
make ’em lay aside their bluster, and all’s safe.” 

“It’s jubilee now, I s’pose,” added Bill. “No 
more of his confounded weltings. Hurrah!—hur¬ 
rah !—hurrah 1” he continued in an animated voice, 
swinging a boot-15g about his head. 

“Hush, Bill, the old fellow will hear you, and it’s 
no use to provoke him without a cause. We are not 
altogether on dry land yet A little false play may 
do the business for us.” 

"Pll fight till 1 die before FI1 give in now,” said 
Ike. “ Still he’s a fool to fight when he can have 
peace by being a little quiet, and lose nothing 
neither.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said Tom, “that the old man 
waVt so mnch to blame in calling you to account 
t’other morning. But then we’d resolved to snub 
him up the first time he went to cutting up any ] 
tantrums, and so it came all in good play.” 

“Pve got it so oftefi when I didn’t deserve it, 
though,” responded Ike, “that it’s put the old 
Scratch into me. If our Old Harry-of-a-bosB had 
treated os right all along, he’d had none of this work 
on his bands.” 

“ That’s true enough. He has no one to blame 
but himself, Tyrants make rebels. Boys know 
what’s what as well as anybody.” 

"Humph 1 I reckon they do,” added Bill. “Bo 
you think Thompson’s boyB would ever raise on 
him ? No indeed, he’s a reasonable man, and treats 
'em well.” 

"But ho has one boy, though, you know,” said 
Tom, "who hates him as he does a snake; and says 
he’s a canting old hypocrite.” 

" Who’s that—Abe Shriver 7” 

“Yes.” 

"Wo all know what he is. Didn’t Mr. Thomp¬ 
son pick him up out of the gutter and make him all 
that he is? I hate an ungrateful fellow, and I hate 
Abe Shriver!” 

"But he says Thompson is a hypocrite, Bill,” con- 
tinned Tom, “ and that he cheats his customers every 
does have prayers night and morning.” 

* You believe him, though, do Jou 7” 

•Why Aouldn’t I believe him, Bill?” 

"Why, just because Abe is a mean, low fellow, 
m i hud as lief tell a He as the truth.” 

•Heir would you like to live with Paiker down 
Bontfti Street, Bill?” said Tom, jumping to another 
nljeet 


“ I wouldn’t live with him, that’s all.” 

“ They say his boys have a pretty tough time of 
it.” 

“YeS. Harry Sands, who lives there, says that 
they’re worked ’most to death, and half starved into 
the bargain. And I should think so, for they all 
look as yellow and lantern-jawed as bullfrogs. They 
are never allowed a bit of butter, and no bread for 
dinner. Mrs. Thompson cots off for each boy one 
slice of meat at dinner-time, and then takes the dish 
off. Potatoes make up the bulk of the meal. They 
did get a pudding once, but Harry said their stomachs 
wa’n’t used to It, and it made ’em all sick.” 

“ I wonder they ’ll stand it.” 

“ Boys ’ll stand a good deal sometimes to get their 
trades.” 

“ But what I wonder at is,” said Tom, "that boys, 
after they know their trades,.will continue to submit 
to Buch treatment. I’d tramp in less than no time.” 

“ Several have run away. But runaway appren¬ 
tices rarely do well, and this fact is pretty generally 
known and talked about in shops.” 

“ There’s Wells, the tailor; a clever fellow to his 
boys, they say. If all I hear is true, I’d like to live 
with him,” said Bill. “ It does one good to look at 
his jolly, good-humored face.” 

“Tom Brown lives there, don’t he?” 

“ Yes. Tom says he never flogged him in his life, 
though he’s often deserved it. Once Tom stayed out 
all night, after Wells had positively forbidden him 
to do so. ‘ Where were you last night, TobU V he 
asked, angrily, the next morning. *1 was at my 
aunt’s,’ said Tom. ‘Haven’t I positively forbidden 
you to stay out at night?* ‘Yes, sir,’ says Tom. 
‘Then what did you stay out for?’ ‘Because I 
wanted to,’ replied the scamp. ‘Fll break this up, I 
know,’ says Wells; ‘here, take this eleven-penny-bit 
and go and get me a cowhide. I’ll teach you to 
mind me I’ Tom went off and bought the cowhide, 
and brought it in with a demure countenance. His 
beeswax happened to be all out, and knowing his 
master’s propensity to laugh at the ludicrous, Le 
handed him the long, slender cowhide, saying at the 
same time very gravely and earnestly, ‘ Please, sir, 
to give me a fip to buy some wax.’ Wells tried to 
keep in, but it was no use. He roared right out, 
and Tom escaped into the back shop with a whole 
skin.” 


“ Wells is a prime chap, there’s no doubt of that,” 
said Ike. “ Pd almost*tonsent to be a tailor to live 
with him, much as I despise the pale-faced craft. 
No man with perfectly formed legs ever ought to be 
a tailor, that is my doctrine. It will do well enough 
for cripples and women.’’ 

“But they look upon us with contempt, and call 
us snobs,” said Tom. 
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“Yes, and the chimney sweep despises the miller; 
bat the world can see where the honor lies.” 

“There is something manly in our trade, any 
how,” responded Tom, hammering his favorite tone 
of Yankee Doodle on the lapstone, and silencing all 
conversation lor the next minute or two. 

“ You’re right there, Tom,” said Ike, as the noise 
subsided. “ A bootmaker is as mi^ch above a stitcher 
as a merchant is above a cheesemonger.” 

“What do you think of Genevieve?” said Willis 
to Anderson, drawing his arm within that of the 
latter, as they left the residence of Mr. Hardamer, 
after spending from two to three hours there on the 
night the girls had been so distressingly annoyed by 
Ike’s hammer and lapstone. 

“ 8he’s rather tough to swallow, Willis; but then 
the old man’s got the ‘ gooseberries,’ and I’m terri¬ 
bly in want of money.” 

“ Well, if you want her, stand up like a man, and 
she’s yours.” 

“But how’s the old chap? Is he at all come-at- 
able ? Because, you see, Genevieve with the rhino 
and Genevieve without the rhino are not in my eyes 
one and the same person.” 

“ I understand. But I don’t know exactly about 
that matter. He’s an industrious, hard-working old 
fellow, and I should judge that he would not look 
with very favorable eyes upon a young student of 
medicine, who may or may not graduate in the next 
twelve months, and then has no practice on which 
to support a wife.” 

“ That does look a little blue; but then he needn’t 
know all that. It’s easy enough to talk of my father’s 
splendid farm in Virginia, stocked with five hundred 
slaves, where we will go and live like a lord and lady.” 

“ I guess he’s too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff; still, the game’s worth shooting at.” 

“ I can bring down the game easily enough. But 
then I don’t want an empty craw, you see; that’s the 
big business.” 

“ You’ll have to feed Genevieve up, and trust to 
her stuffing the old man. She’ll believe any story 
you can tell her.” 

“ Yes, I see that. She almost coaxes me to de¬ 
ceive her. But, tell me, have you any notion of 
Genevra?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ What takes you there, then ?” 

“ To pass the time away, of course. I have twenty 
young ladies that I call on every month. I should 
be sorry if I was suspected of having a notion to all 
of them.” 

“What do you think the old fellow is worth, 
Willis?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell, I’m sure.” 

“ But, what do you think ? I’ve heard his pro¬ 
perty estimated at a hundred thousand dollars. Do 
you think he is worth that much ?” 

“ Hardly. And, even if he was, it wouldn’t go far 
among six daughters.” 

“He hasn’t that many, has he? I thought there 
were only three.” 


“ Yes he has, though. There are three younger 
ones.” 

“ Bless us 1 That alters the case. I’ve been cal¬ 
culating on a neat little plum valued at something 
like thirty thousand dollars. With that much 1 
could afford to have the poetical Miss Genevieve 
quartered off upon me. But half that sum is too 
little.” 

“I’ve no idea that he’s worth a hundred thou¬ 
sand doll are, myself,” said Willis. “He may be, 
but I doubt it.” 

“ What reason have yon for doubting it V 9 

“ No particular reason. It’s only a notion of my 
own.” 


Anderson went home to his room that night, and 
found upon his table three letters, each containing 
an earnest demand for money. His pockets were 
empty; the small sum allowed him by his father for 
his incidental expenses having been all squandered 
away weeks before, nothing more he knew could be 
expected in that quarter betore the usual period, for 
his father was a poor farmer in Virginia, who found 
it as much as he could do to meet the expenses of a 
large family at home, and spare from his slender in¬ 
come the sum of five hundred dollars a year, to cany 
his son through a course of medical studies in Balti¬ 
more. That son, as may be supposed, but poorly 
appreciated the sacrifice which a fond father made to 
give him an honorable start in the world. Already 
he had Bpent two years and a half in Baltimore, and 
in the ensuing winter he must offer for graduation. 
How little he had improved his time may be known 
from the fact that his preoeptor had but a few weeks 
previous to his introduction to the reader, felt it his 
duty to admonish him in strong terms, and to repre¬ 
sent it as being very doubtful whether he could get 
a diploma, unless he applied himself with vigorous 
attention for the next few months. His own oise 
seemed to himself to be rather a hopeless one, in 
view of accumulated debts, and accumulated desires. 
And the only remedy he could hit upon was to marry 
a rich wife. He had tried for some time to get in¬ 
troductions to rich girls, but the few he had met 
seemed to take but little fancy to him, until accident 
threw him in the way of Miss Genevieve Hardamer. 
The usual question, “ Is she rich ?” always asked by 
him, on being introduced to a new face, having been 
answered by the pleasing information that her father 
was worth at least a. hundred thousand dollar^ he 
determined to follow up in the pursuit without de¬ 
lay* He was somewhat disappointed in the lady, 
and a little dampened in his ardor by the informa¬ 
tion that the interesting sisters were six in number. 
But, after reading over his duns, and reflecting 
seriously upon the prospect before him, he came to 
the conclusion that, as it was the .first fair chance for 
a rich wife he had met with, he had better not let it 
slip. 

On the third evening after his visit, he called a 
second time on Miss Genevieve, and, on leaving at 
eleven o’clock, proposed a walk with her on the next 
evening. 
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"I shall be most Happy to walk out,” she said, 
hardly able to keep down her exuberant feelings at 
the idea of having, at last, got a nice young fellow 
snared. 

Punctual to his engagement, Anderson called, and 
in a few minutes Genevieve’s arm was trembliog in 
his. They extended their walk, as it was a bright 
moonlight night, out Calvert Street to the Waterloo 
Bow, and then crossed over into Belvidere Street, 
and out to the bridge. This was, at that time, a very 
feahionable evening walk, and hundreds strolled out 
every moonlight night. 

Andenon modified his voice to the gentlest and 
softest tones, and talked of brooks and fountains and 
green meadows, until Genevieve’s poor head was 
almost turned. He frequently alluded to his father’s 
beautiful seat in Virginia, and spoke of it as a little 
paradise. His sisters, he said, were dear, good 
girls, and were all impatient for him to return 
home. 

14 How I should like to live in Virginia,” said 
Genevieve, as Anderson dwelt upon the lovely spot 
be called his home. “I have always admired the 
Virginian character.” 

“They are a fine, frank, hospitable people. Some¬ 
what proud, it is true. But, then, we have something 
to be prond of,” said Anderson, elevating his head, 
and stepping forward with a bearing as dignified as 
be could assume. 

“ Virginia’s a great ways off—more than a thou¬ 
sand miles, isn’t it?” asked Genevieve. 

"Oh, no. It’s not ar hundred miles to some parts 
of it. Our place is about two hundred miles from 
here.” 

* Is that all ? La I I always thought it was such 
a distance I How long does it take to go there T 9 
“I can easily go home in a coupleof days. You 
go down the Potomac River in the steamboat.” 

“Ah,indeed! la the Potomac a river? Why I 
always thought it was a tavern. I heard father say 
ooee, when he went to Washington, that he stayed 
at the Potomac House.” 

“lhat tavern was called after the river. The 
Potomac is a splendid stream running i ito the 
Cfeenpeake Bay.” 

“I’ve often heard of this Chesapeake Bay; where 
is it, Hr. Anderson ? But, perhaps I’m too inquisi¬ 
tive” 

“Don’t you really know where the Chesapeake 
Bay is, Miss Genevieve?” asked Anderson, in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Indeed, I do not, sir. I never was proficient in 
geography. It was such a dry study. I remember 
a little about the maps; and before I left school 
could easily find places, when our mistress would 
point out on the edges of them the latitude and lpn- 
gHnde. But I never could recollect much about it, 
except that Greenland and Lapland were in the 
North Pole; and that the Torrid Zone was situated 
in the Autumnal Equirnox.” 

Aaderwon felt too solemn to laugh; for it was no 
ple ssa n t discovery for 1dm that the only being who I 


was likely to make him a rich wife was, as near as 
could be, a fool. 

He did not make any answer, and she run on: 

“ Our teacher used to tell us that Italy was shaped 
like a boot, and I remember tracing the red and blue 
lines all around it with a pin one day; but I never 
could find it again, though I have often looked for it 
all over my old school atlas. Byron used to live in 
Italy. When I found that out, I was anxious to see 
it on the map. We were talking about Byron the 
other night. I’ve read the Bride of Abjrdos since I 
saw you. It is a glorious thing!” 

<( There is no doubt of that,” said Anderson, pleased 
that Genevieve had so promptly read the poem after 
his recommendation. 

“You said just now that you would like to live in 
Virginia,” continued Andereon. “Were you really 
in earnest V* 

“Indeed I was,” she replied, trembling all over, 
and pressing closer to his side. “ I’ve always bad an 
idea that it was a delightful place. Pokerhontaa, 
the Indian Queen, lived there once.” 

“ How would you like to go there?” he said, acting 
upon a desperate resolution to bring matters to a 
speedy close. 

“ I should like it of all things in the world,” re¬ 
plied Genevieve, folly understanding her part. 

“If I*were to ask yon to go there with me, what 
would you say?” he continued, advancing a little 
nearer to the point. 

“ How should I go with yon, Mr. Anderson ? I 
don’t understand you!” she said, in feigned surprise. 

“ Go as my wife, of course! You don’t know how 
dear you are to me, Genevieve. I couldn’t live with¬ 
out you. Since I first saw you, I haven’t slept an 
hour at a time, and to-night I am determined to know 
my fete. Don’t say no to my suit, or I shall die, 
dear Genevieve!” he continued, taking her hand. 
“Have I anything to hope?” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir! I shall faint! Who’d V 
thought it? Don't let me fell!” ejaculated the 
astonished maiden, leaning her full weight against 
her enamored swain. “ There I Let me sit down!” 
•he continued in a feint voice. 

It so happened that they were at the bridge when 
this scene occurred, and Andereon gently eased her 
down upon one of the stone elevations that rise at 
each end. 

“ Oh, dear!—oh, dear!” she continued to ejacu¬ 
late, in aa agitated manner. “ It took me so sud¬ 
denly I” 

Gradually she recoveted herself, and soon cast 
upon Andereon most loving glance*. 

“ I have won the prise f 9 he said, pressing her 
hand to his heart, as his eyes caught the meaning 
looks. 

“ I loved you from the moment I first saw you,” 
she said, more calmly; “ but dared not hope it was 
returned.” 

“ You are dear to me as the apple of my eye, and 
have been from the first,” replied Andereon, in pae- 
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But enough of this. That night, neither Gene¬ 
vieve nor her lover, as he had declared himself slept 
much. She, from excess of delight* had no inclina¬ 
tion to sleep, and he, from very different emotions, 
lay awake hour after hour. At times he repented 
of the rash step he had taken; but his embarrassed 
condition would then stare him in the face, and re¬ 
concile him to the revolting necessity. He could 
not conceal from himself that he had the most un¬ 
conquerable aversion for Genevieve, but it was quite 
as apparent, that he had a tender regard for her 
father’s money. But the old man could not fancy 
him, and when he asked for his daughter, gave him 
a peremptory denial. He had his own reasons for 
this. It was useless to talk to him of his rich father 
in Virginia. He knew too much about his unpaid 
tailor’s and bootmaker’s bills. 

Presuming upon the forgiving disposition of all 
fathers, Anderson proposed an elopement, and in 
two or three weeks from the time old Hardamer had 
refused to give the hand of his daughter to a young, 
idle spendthrift, that daughter, who thought herself 
a little wiser than her father, took the responsibility 
of giving herself away. 

Since her father’s refusal to countenance the visits 
of Anderson, he had ceased coming to the house. 
But Genevieve had contrived to meet him at a 
friend’s, and one night, at eleven o’clock, she failed 
to return home as usual. Her absence, up to that 
hour, was thought to be nothing remarkable, for all 
the girls were in the habit of running about with 
beaux, or visiting at the houses of acquaintances, 
until ten or eleven o’clock almost every night. 

After sitting up until one o’clock for their sister, 
Gertrude and Genevra became alarmed on account 
of her absence, and awakened the old folks. 

“ Where can she be, Gertrude ?” asked the mother 
with a strong expression of anxiety. 

“ Indeed, ma, I can’t tell. She never stayed out 
so late before.” 

“ Has she ever seen that graceless chap, Ander¬ 
son, since I forbid him the house?” asked the father, 
abruptly. 

“ Yes, sir, I believe she has seen him pretty often 
since,” said Genevra. 

“ Then the matter’s explained!” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Mrs. Hardamer, in 
alarm. 

“ Why, it's as like as not she’s run off with that | 
idle student, she’s fool enough 1” replied Hardamer, | 
angrily. 

“It’s impossible 1” said the mother, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Don’t believe the half of it 1 She’s been crazy 
for a husband these five years, and has been ready, 
for some time, to take the first offer,” responded 
Hardamer, bitterly. “ If she really, has married 
that fellow, though, she must not expect anything 
from me, for I shall have notking to do with him or 
her either.” And so saying, the inoansed father re¬ 
tired to his room. 

For an hour longer did the mother, and the two 


daughters sit up, in the vain hope that Genevieve 
would return. As the clock struck two, they all re¬ 
tired with heavy hearts. 

About ten o’clock on the next morning, a letter 
was brought to Hardamer, which, upon breaking 
open, he found tq run thus; 

“Dear Father astd Mother: —Will you for¬ 
give your child for her first act of disobedience. 
Contrary to your wishes and commands, I have 
married Mr. Anderson. He is all you could desire 
in the husband of your daughter. Only consent to 
cheer us with your smiles and approval, and we 
shall be too happy. But if you will not forgive 
your child, she will never more know peace or con¬ 
tentment. I am at Mrs. -, and am trembling 

with anxiety to hear from you. 

“Your affectionate child, 

“ Gekevteve.” 

“ It’s just as I suspected 1” said Hardamer, enter¬ 
ing the room in which his wife sat sewing. “ The 
huzzy has married Andemon in spite of us 1” 

“You cannot be in earnest!” exclaimed the 
mother, dropping the work from her hands. 

“Yes, but I am, though. Listen to thisl” and be 
read her the letter he had just received from Gene¬ 
vieve. 

“ She’s made her bed and she can lie in it, that’s 
all 1” said her mother, resuming the work that had 
fallen upon the floor. 

“ So say 11 Let her eat the bread of her own 
baking 1” and Hardamer turned away abruptly and 
entered the shop. 

“Have you sent the letter yet?” said Anderson to 
his young wife, on the morning after the marriage. 

“ Yes, love;, an hour ago.” 

“ Ain’t it strange that none of ’em have come yet” 
“ It takes the girls a good while to dress, and I 
suppose they’re all coming along. They’ll be here 
pretty soon, now.” 

“ Do you think there’s any danger of your father’s 
being stiff about the matter?” he asked, in a tone 
indicating some concern. 

“ Oh, no, love, none in the least. He’ll be quiet 
enough, now it’s all over.” 

“I hope so.” 

“ Never fear, I know him,” said Genevieve. 
Another hour passed, and yet there had been 
neither visit nor message. 

“ What can it mean, Genevieve?” 

“ 1 can’t exactly understand it, love,” she answered, 
her face indicating considerable anxiety. 

“Perhaps your messenger did not deliver your 
letter to the right person. Suppose I call him pp 
and question him.” 

The boy who was sent with the letter was now 
called and interrogated. He testified that he knew 
Mr. Hardamer very well by sight, and that he had 
placed the letter in his own hands. 

“ Surely they will not cast yomoffjp said Ander* 

son, after the boy had retired. 
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M Impossible P’ responded Genevieve, emphati¬ 
cally. 

“ What can it mean, then V 9 

M Indeed I don’t know,” said Genevieve, bursting 
into tears. 

Anderson shook his head, and the young oouple 
sat for ten minutes in moody silence. 

“ Wefve got each other, love,” at length said the 
bride, looking up into the faee of her husband, and 
twining an arm around his neak. “ They can’t rob 
ns of eeeb other, and we will be happy in spite of 
their era el neglect” 

This was a view of the ease that was not at all 
flattering to Anderson. The more intimate had be¬ 
came his acquaintance with Genevieve, the more 
intolerable did she appear, viewed apart from the 
“gooseberries.” He did not, for he could not, re¬ 
turn her fond caresses, or respond to her affectionate 
expressions. This coldness, so unexpected, com¬ 
pletely turned the current of the young bride’s feel¬ 
ings, and she burst again into tears. 

M Yon don’t love me, I m sure you don’t,” she said, 
laying her head upon his shoulder. 

“ Yon arc dear to me as life I” he instantly replied, 
drawing his arm tightly around her, for he could no 
so suddenly give up the eherisbed idea of sharing 
with her a few of her father’s hard-earned dollars. 

“Then I am so happy I” she said, smiling through 
her tears. 

A whole week passed, and not even an inquiry, so 
for as they could And out, had been made after them 
by any of Genevieve’s family. Urged on by Ander¬ 
son, she had written home three letters in the inter¬ 
val, but they all vemained unanswered. At the end 
of that time, Genevieve, at the suggestion of her 
husband, determined to go home, and toy to reconcile 
m a t ters. The anadonceneent in the newspapers of 
his hawing married old Hardamer’s daughter brought 
down upon him all of his dans, who, from long fast¬ 
ing, had become ns hungry and as importunate as 
v oim This state of uncertainty, therefore, coujd 
not long be endured; more particularly, as his land¬ 
lady had b e com e a little pressing about bee dues. 
Much against her will, for Genevieve was more in¬ 
censed than troubled about the neglect of her parents 
and sisters, did she prooeed, a week after her mar¬ 
riage, to her father 1 # house. Her two grown-up 
sisters went as usual, in the parlor, one reading a 
novel and the ether thrumming the piano. 

“Well, Genevieve!” drawled out Gertrude,• not 
even rising. Penan a did manage to oome forward 
and eflhr bar hand. 

“ Where’s me?” she asked, in considerable agita¬ 
tion. 


“Goo# to 



” again drawled out Gertrude, 
ic book, and resuming her pcae- 


“ Will she be home soon, Gea evr a f” Genevieve 
ve n t ur e d to ask, bar eyes Ailing with tears. 

u 1 expect she wUl ; she’s been gone a good while. 
Wsap’lyon takmodf yanr bonnet V 9 

“ Ne, I believe not* I can’t stay long.” 


But few more words passed between the sisters for 
the next ,)mlf hour, at the end of which time Mrs. 
H&rdamer returned, 

“ Who sent for you, my lady ?” was the salutation 
with which she met her daughter. 

Genevieve looked at her for a moment, and, burst¬ 
ing into tears, arose and left the house, without the 
least effort being made to detain her. 

“ If ever I go back there I wish I may die 1” she 
exclaimed, passionately, on entering the chamber, 
where sat, in all impatience) her expectant husband. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked in alarm, rising 
to his feet. 

“ I mean what I say! They didn’t treat me like a 
hnman being, and I’ll never go near ’em again I” 

“ Did you seethe old man ?” 

“No, I did not,” 

“ But, why didn’t you see him V 9 

“ Because there’d ’a’ been no use in it 1” 

“ But you don’t know that No man. can be hard¬ 
hearted enough to turn away from his daughter when 
she asks for his forgiveness.” 

^ I’ve nothing to ask his forgiveness for. Besides, 
you don’t know him as I do. He’s as stubborn as a 
male when he once sets his head.” 

“ But you never said this before 1 You always 
held, out the idea that he’d be easily enough man¬ 
aged after it was all over.” 

“ Weil, suppose *e* I did. It was only to ease 
yonr mind on the score of the great sacrifice I was 
making.” 

“The deuce it was!” ejaculated Anderson, in un¬ 
disguised astonishment 

Now this was too much for any young bride to 
bear, before the honeymoon was over, and she very 
naturally gave way to a flood of tears. 

A weeping wife is never a very interesting sight to 
a husband, more especially if there is but a trifle of 
real love in the case; and this effusion of tears had 
bat little effect upon the heart of Anderson, save to 
harden it toward her. 

Bap, rap, rap, sounded on the door, and Andenon 
opened it with some misgivings. 

“ Mr. Wilson says, can you let him have that 
money to-day?” said a dirty little urchin, in a loud 
voice, pushing a bill at him. 

“ Tell Mr. Wilson to go to-1” replied Ander¬ 

sen, slamming the door in the boy’s face, and retreat- 
I log to a chair at the opposite side of the room from 
wherf his wife was sitting. 

His words fell like ice upon the heart of Gene¬ 
vieve. A suspicion of the real truth flashed aertfes 
her mind. Could it be possible that she had been 
'deceived? But aha dashed the dreadful though! 

| from her mind. 

I After sitting for half an hour in silence, Andenon 
took his hat.and left the house without saying a 
word. He felt completely caught in his own trap. 
If eke brought nothing with her, what was he to do 
with a disagreeable wife—especially as he had not a 
single dollar in the world, and was over heed and 

ears, as the saying is, in debt, r* 
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“ A fine bit of work thin, anyhow P’ he mnttered to 
himself, as he hurried along the street. 44 If that old 
rascal ain’t brought to reason, I shall have to run 
away, or hang myself.” 

II Good-morning, Mr. Anderson! You are the 
very man I am looking for,” said a well-known 
officer, smiling blandly as he addressed the young 
student. 

II I can’t say that I am much delighted at seeing 
you, then.” 

44 That’s hardly fair, Mr. Anderson. But, jesting 
aside. There’s a little matter of you re down at 
Squire Mil ten herder’s that I wish you’d arrange 
some time to-day.*’ 

44 Whose is it?” 

44 01d Lawson’s, the bootmaker. He’s a little im¬ 
patient to share in your good fortune,” replied the 
officer, smiling at his own humor. 

44 It’s the last time I’ll patronise the old scoun¬ 
drel,” said Anderson, in an offended tone. 44 But, 
never mind; I’ll arrange it before night.” 

44 Do, if you please,” said the officer, bowing; and 
again Anderson was moving along with no com¬ 
panion but his own thoughts. 

44 A cursed fix I’m in, now, ain’t I T 9 he said, half 
aloud. 44 A rich wife, and not a copper with her. 
But it’s folly to despair yet. The old snob ’ll come 
to, by and by; he’s only acting a little stifT, to show 
off. He ought to be proud of the connection!” And 
the young man walked along with a dignified pace 
for the next half square, in the pride of self-conse¬ 
quence. 

. But Anderson was mistaken. Hardamer was so 
incensed at his daughter, and so displeased with all 
he could learn of Anderson, that he would take no 
notice of them. 

After two months, during which time the young 
couple lived in open rupture, Anderson found it im¬ 
possible longer to keep free from jail. Waiting just 
long enough to get his quarterly remittance of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars from his father, who 
had been kept in ignorance of his marriage, he 
pocketed the money and left the city. He did not 
even leave a note behind fbr his wife. 

A sad time, poor girl! had she of it afterward. 
On the third day after Anderson had failed to make 
his appearance, his wife received notice from her 
landlady to leave the house, as she could not afford 
to keep her any longer for nothing. This communi¬ 
cation was made in no very choice terms, and wound 
up as follows: 

41 Ard, if you 'll take my advice, you ’ll go home 
.to your father, for not much good ’ll ever come to 
you of living with Mr. Andefeon, let me tell yon 
that, even if he should show himself again-—though 
I’ve no notion that ever he will ” 

Genevieve burst into tears, and cried and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. This exhibition of dis¬ 
tress touched, in some degree, the feelings of the 
landlady, and she Baid, with more kindness of man¬ 
ner : M I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, Mrs. An¬ 
derson—I wouldn’t do that for the world. But I’m 


serious, when I tell you as a friend, that you would 
build on a vain hope if you calculated much upon a 
return of your husband. He’s over head and ears 
in debt here, and has gone ofif, I have little doubt, to 
get clear of it.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that way, madam 1 You 
cannot surely be in earnest? But even if he has 
gone borne to Virginia, he will send for me directly.” 

44 His father, if I am rightly informed,” replied 
the landlady, 44 is a poor farmer, with a large family, 
who has stinted all the rest to make a doctor of this 
one. Having trifled with his father’s kindness, and 
abused his confidence, he will hardly go back to 
him.” 

44 Oh, ma’am 1 what you say cannot be true 1” ex¬ 
claimed Genevieve, the tears flowing afresh from her 
eyes. 

44 It Ib all too true, Mrs. Anderson, and sorry am I 
to. have to tell you so. Anderson expected to get a 
fortune with yon, bnt having been disappointed in 
this expectation, and being overwhelmed with debt, 
he has left you.” 

There was too much evidence in Genevieve’s mind 
to enable her to reject frilly her plain-spoken land¬ 
lady’s statement, and, overwhelmed at the idea of 
her situation, she covered her face with her hands, 
and rocking her body backward and forward, mur¬ 
mured : 44 What shall I do? What statt I do?” 

44 Go home at once to your father, Mrs. Anderson,” 
said her landlady. 

44 But father won’t see me, nor suffer me to come to 
the house. 

“Then you are in a bad way, poor thing 1” 

“ Mayn’t I stay here a little while, ma’am V* she 
said, meekly, looking through her tears imploringly 
into the landlady’s face. 

The feelings of the latter, not usually very sensi¬ 
tive, were touched, and wiping the moistu r e from 
her eyes, she said: 44 Certainly, Mrs. Anderson, for a 
little while. But you know I ain’t afford to keep 
you long; and so you’d better make fair weather 
with your folks ss quick as possible.” 

If there is anything of good remaining in the 
h e a r t , circumstances of trial and affliction will de¬ 
velop it. It may lie hidden for years, like firs in 
the steel, but rough collision will reveal the spark. 
This is one of the uses of adversity.* 

44 1 have done wrong,” said Mrs. Anderson to her¬ 
self, after an hoar’s afflicting oommunkm with he 
own thoughts. Now this simple conclusion and 
acknowledgment showed that beneath all the fa Inn 
pride and vain desires of Genevieve, there lay oots- 
cealed something by whioh she might be elevated 
from an evil and a false into a good and true charac¬ 
ter. Had this shown itself under differs**! cueum. 
stances, it might have been trampled upon and ex¬ 
tinguished. But it had been kept eonoealed and 
protected until the right moment. 

(2b be eontmuetk) 


The pure mind carries Heaven within itself^ ^ 
manifests that HeavenHo all around. 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 

BY MBS. ELLEH K. MITCHELL. 


E VERYBODY is reading “Middleman*,” and 
everybody presumably is interested to know 
something of its author. For, as has been well 
said, it is but her “ second self” she shows us in her 
books; and behind that, one would fain catch a 
glimpse of the real woman. No other writer so con¬ 
stantly eludes us, and it is this very impersonality 
that gives to her works their dramatic foroe and 
truthfulness. 8be is like a ^1m and unprejudiced 
observer, equally interested with the reader in the 
(Sue of her characters, indicating and interpreting 
their actions and motives, but nowhere appearing to 
mould and direct them. And because of this reti¬ 
cence and absence of self-consciousness, we hardly 
think of George Eliot as a creature of flesh and blood 
like ourselves, but forget the woman in our admire* 
tion of the artist, teacher and philosopher. Other 
novelists put themselves tangibly between their 
pages, confide to us hits of personal experience, and 
■lake no secret of their likes or dislikes, prefer¬ 
ence* or prejudices. But she seems rather a trana* 
parent medium between her characters and us, and 
without any visible interposition on her part we are 
left to watch their unfolding and development* 
George Eliot, like Mrs. Browning, is a refutation 
of the theory that intellectual women have dolts for 
husbands. 8he is married to a man well known in 
English literature, the biographer of Goethe and 
Robespierre—George Henry Lewes. Readers of 
Charlotte Brontk will remember her oorrqppoodenoe 
with him, and enthusiastic admiration of his talents. 
That these are of a varied order is sufficiently shown 
by the punmita to which he has turned hie attention, 
for he has written successively novels, dramas, his¬ 
tories and scientific trea ti ses, and acquitted himself 
favorably in all. 

He met George Eliot (Miss Marion Evans) at the 
house of Dr. Chapman, editor of the Westmimter 
Review, A similarity of testes drew, them together, 
and that meeting was draught with happy results. 
Barely have two each highly gifted nature* been 
joined in wedlock, and though the womans is un¬ 
doubtedly superior to the man’s, their union is at 
once perfect and harmonious. Both are devoted to 
the study of science, philosophy and the languages, 
an passionately food of music, and eqjoy social 
pleasures intensely. 

Mrs. Lswea herself, outride of her books, is a re¬ 
markable woman, She powsesea a scientific know¬ 
ledge, uneq u al l ed perhaps by that of any other 
novelist save Goethe; can converse with ease hi 
several languages, and moat brilliantly in her own; 
is a profound thinker, a poet of no mean order, sad 
a musician wheat extraordinary skill, when one re¬ 
members her other pursuits, may wall excite won- 
rim. But having heelowed upon her all these gifts, 
nature has denied her personal beauty, and her face, 


like Madame de 8tael’s, is homely and unattractive* 
We can fancy that to her friends it is lighted up and 
transfigured by the soul within. 

Her first triumph, the publication of “ Adam 
Bede,” was not won until she had served a long 
apprenticeship to severe literary labor. Before that 
she had delved in German metaphysics, and written 
essays on abstruse topics for the WestmineUr Review, 
and at one time assisted in editing it. .She had also 
made several translations, and one in particular of 
Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Christianity.” But, strange 
to say, the only fiction she had hitherto attempted 
was a series of sketches, entitled, u Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” contributed to BlacbmcFe Magazine; and 
though thesa attracted some attention at the time, 
and were greatly admired, they but faintly fore¬ 
shadowed the greatness of what she afterward exe¬ 
cuted. 

“Adam Bede,” however, was a revelation, and 
mised George Eliot at once to the highest rank as a 
novelist. No other woman In England or this coun¬ 
try approaches her in vigor of thought and oonoep- 
tion, and where she is first few are second. Reade, 
Trollope and Collins m^y be more popular, but one 
would as soon think of comparing ShakSpeare with 
the other dramatists of his age, as her works with 
theirs. English criticism even places her above 
Dickens, and though the echo of his name yet stirs 
us too powerfully to admit that, she is without doubt 
unexcelled by any living novelist, man or woman. 

If we try to analyse her writings, and find out in 
what their power consists, we are struck at ooee with 
the variety of instruments she uses to rivet our atten¬ 
tion and interest. She first creates a background for 
her figures, an English landscape, rich with local 
coloring, and then, aa if unrolling a panorama, 
places before ns the life of a whole neighborhood. 
Her chief psmonages are not thrust prominently for¬ 
ward, but are grouped with the minor ones as in 
actual life; and so effective are her touches, that we 
wmm not only to have known thaw people, but to 
have read their very souls, and disoerned the springs 
of their very thought and aegon. She goes straight 
down to the roots of human cha ract e r , and brings us 
feoe to fece with those great moral truths that press 
upon men’s consciences, almost forcing ns, as it were, 
to acknowledge their existence and necessity. Her 
men and women are phsychologioal studies, whose 
lives and thoughts show the working of spiritual 
laws, and upon this oar interest is made to centre 
rather than upon their happiness or unhappiness. 
Yeti although she thus places the moral delations 
between human beings higher than the social or 
intellectual ones, there is nothing didactic in her 
manner of doing it, and the truths aha enforces are 
those our own livea teach when we reoall their van- 
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•This, to our mind, is the crowning excellence of 
George Eliot’s works. Other writers haye created 
lifelike people, bpt she does something more, and we 
see the individual, influenced by personal desires 
and personal motives, jet bound bj a tie he cannot 
break to the rest of humanity. Behind all her ob¬ 
servation, pathos and humor, is a profound purpose, 
incorporating itself so easily and naturally with her 
work that we do not recognise its true significance 
until refecting upon it afterward. Not that she 
seekB to mould our opinions in accordance with her 
own, bat simply elucidates that individual life can¬ 
not be considered apart from that of the whole race, 
and that we are not only the heirs of the past, but 
the progenitors of the future. No mist blinds her 
clear vision; subtle distinctions between right and 
wrong are merged into definite lines: she sees and 
explains the varying relations between man and his 
fellow-men, and the duties that spring out of them* 
There is a death to her, not only of the body, bat of 
the soul, and the last alone is pitiable and terrifying. 
She shows us the conflict between egotistic desires 
and that higher rule taught by the Divine Master, 
and points out the base paths into which a weak 
yielding to the former will toad. But, at the same 
time, she recognises and depicts with terrible mi¬ 
nuteness the agony of renouncing self when that re¬ 
nunciation involves our personal happiness. So 
strong is the struggle that goes on in Maggie Gulli¬ 
ver’s soul between love and duty that we tremble at 
its intensity, and almost feel as if the sacrifice of one 
to the other were a wrong and cruelty. Why should 
she resign to Lucy what Lucy would never have 
given up to her? Why should the nature so fitted 
for passionate enjoyment be doomed forever to self- 
denial? Did'not “natural law,” as Stephen said, 
“surmount every other,” and could they “help what 
it dashed with ?” Stephen is blinded by passion, 
but Maggie’s confidence makes her clear-sighted, and 
we fed the justice of her decision when she says: 
“ I have tried to think it again and again; but I see, 
if we judged in that way, there would be a warrant 
for all treachery and cruelty. We should j notify 
breaking the most sacred ties that can ever be formed 
on earth.” Elsewhere we are told that the “ higher 
life begins when, we (renounce our awn will to bew 
before a divine law,” and that is but a “ poor sort of 
happiness that oomeahy earing very much about our 
own narrow pleasure*” ? 

Another quality of George Eliot’s books is that 
broad-reaching sympathy which flows out toward all 
her characters) and gives us just and faithful por¬ 
traitures of the least as well as greatest. Dorothea 
and Lydgate are not more carefully drawn than 
Rosamond and Bqlstrode, and with theca figures 
stand out more than a dosen others, part of the popu¬ 
lation of Middlemarch, clearly identified, and with 
an individuality as distinct and separate as those of 
the people we meet in actual life. No matter though 
some have natures that are dwarfed, Or selfish, or 
stained with sin; they are all human, and .she is 
careful to let us know whatever palliates their weak¬ 


ness, and not exaggerate either that or the virtues of 
other* We are made to realize Rosamond’s little¬ 
ness, and the effect it has upon Lydgate, but at the 
same time no touch of the author throws her char¬ 
acter into greater relief than justice demands. 

Such impartiality and insight ihto human nature are 
rarely found except in Shakspeare, and are the signs of 
a nature perfect and complete in every part. Dickens 
does not conceal his prejudices toward certain of his 
characters, and heightens their repulsiveness to an 
extent that Ib sometimes painful. In “The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” the malevolence of Quilp is dwelt 
upon and intensified until even his grotesque humor 
cannot save us from a feeling of horror. It is de¬ 
moniac rather than human, and yet so powerful is 
the author’s genius that Quilp lives for ns as well as 
Nelly, even while we protest against the monstrosity 
of such a creation. The truth is, to read Dickens is 
to be permeated with his spirit, and see everything 
through hiB eyes rather than our own. But George 
Eliot affects us differently, and although we recog¬ 
nise the presence of a powerful intellect behind her 
creations, onr judgment iB not influenced thereby, 
and the criticisms we pais on her characters are like 
those givdn to everyday acquaintances. So it seems, 
a* least, and yet few of us emulate her wide charity 
toward the faults and weaknesses of human nature. 
Dickens throws upon them the broad glare of his 
genius, and shows np their ludicrous aspects, and 
lets personal feeling color his descriptions; and in 
this we think sometimes offends against the canons 
of true art. George Ellofs manner is a marked 
contrast to his; the most vicious and foolish of her 
characters waken pity rather than hatred or ridicule, 
and her attitude toward them forever remains that 
of an impartial observer, unchanged by personal in¬ 
clination or emotion. 

But it la simply by way of illustration that we 
have alluded to these dissimilarities between her 
writings and those of Dickens, for the same rules of 
criticism hardly apply to both, and posterity alone 
can decide which is the greatest. That George 
Etiotfa books will delight other ages than our own 
wo feel assured, for not only are they founded upon 
truths as old as the world itself bat are illuminated 
by a sympathy for human nature and an undewtand- 
iag of its needs that the universal heart and con¬ 
science ef mankind will forever recognise. 


Pown of Good Humor. —The effervescing, the 
overflowing, the irrepressible good humor of Franklin 
made a way for him wherever he went) in Christian 
America, » the halls of Oo»gmss,ift infidel France, 
in the age of her di s g ra c e ful and-inhuman and bloody 
revolution, Franklin was alike eucnesefcl in carrying 
out his political purposes* What a Kfe -lights up in 
every eye, how instinctively a private company or a 
pablio crowd make a way for the man who is known 
to be full of .fun, Ip be a jovial soul! But good 
nature has its foundation hi good-health, in an indus¬ 
trious, temperate life, with a lotting heart at the 
bottom of stall* 
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BY B60KLLJl BKOC. 


r ’ was a dreary kitchen—the walls were dirty and 
smoky, the breakfast dishes stood on the table in 
the middle of the floor, the cooking* stove was 
open, with kettles arid pans on it, and cold ashes on 
its hearth, its sooty plates awry, a pot of dishwater 
standing on top of the stove^ and the broom and 
poker and tongs lay just where the little ^riders had 
left them when they were called to prepare for 
school Johnny had gone off* crying, and his whine 
could even then be heard coming up the hollow, in 
the direction of the school-house. The milk had not 
been strained, and the flies were buzzing about it as 
they sat on the edges of the two brimming pails, sip¬ 
ping and rubbing their hands together in a satisfied 
way. The baby was teething, and cross, and the one 
pair of hands that could have brought order out of 
this disorder were busy trying to soothe it. 

Is it any wonder that tears were in the mother's 
eyes, as she cuddled her baby to her bosom, and 
walked across the floor trying to still its cries ? 

u Oh, dear, what a life I—what a life l” said she; 
“I try to be patient, and make the best of it, but it 
does seem so hard/’ Just as the babe was growing 
quiet, and its little blue hands had (alien listlessly upon 
its bosom, a shadow fell across the doorway, and the 
husband entered, saying, "Jane, can you tell me 
what the children did with the hatchet yesterday?” 

"It was out on the rock, behind Johnny's wagon, 
last night,” said she, speaking low, and gently laying 
the baby down in a bed that had hot been made-up 
yet 

"Seems to me you're a good while gittin* your 
chores done; you haven’t the knack of gittin' along 
like Mrs. Le&vondyke—her work is done np long 
ago, an' she’s busy in the gardin'. Tell you, she’s a 
nice gardin’, don't look much like our’n; you don't 
put the time on our'n that she does in hei^n.” 

"Ob, Jqhn,” said the little woman, slipping back 
her sleeves and tying on a big apron, and trying to 
keep her face turned away to hide the gathering 
tear^ “with four little children, and the .baby sick, 
and three cows to milk and calves to feed, and hands 
to oook for, and. all the other work to do, I only 
wonder that I get half my chores done in a whole 
d%y.” 

“Well, I'm sure I don't see how it is,” said he; 
" my mother had ten living children, and she man¬ 
aged to get along first-rate, and do all our own weav¬ 
ing^ besides taking in weaving for the neighbors. 
Ton have more room than she had, and you don’t 
have to c&aj water forty rods, like she did—here 
it ia, right at .the foot of the bill; and you never 
have to cut your own firewood, unless it is in the 
midst of hervgft, and I think you shouldn’t com* 
p lain. If the?* fa anything I hate to hear, it is a 
frovliag whining wife. Now, I have to be out o’ 
\ all the time, no matter how the sun shines, or 


how cold the wind blows, while you are in the shade 
and comfortable—if you only knew it. Ah I you 
have an easy time of it, you women, if you only 
knew it; so, cheer up. I married you for a help¬ 
mate, don’t you know. The girls will be tyg enough 
in three or four years to help you, and then yon can 
take times easier, and maybe by that time the bot¬ 
tom farm will be paid for, and we’ll be able to ride 
in a carriage, like the Leavondykes do. 

"How long since you brought in this water?” said 
he, as he took a drink from the tin dipper, and find¬ 
ing it not fresh, he squirted it out coolly right on the 
floor among some pans that had slipped down off a 
shelf 

As he took the hatchet, and started out to the 
wagon to fix the hay-rigging on it, he said, " Jane, iff 
you can as well as not, s’posin’ you have some o’ 
them new beans that grow in that fur lot for dinner.' 

“ Well, I’ll try,” said she, hopelessly, as she slipped 
her shoes off so she might step softly and with more 
comfort. All we working-women know what a task 
it is to put a disordered kitchen into neatness, espe¬ 
cially when little children have been about. First 
she strained the milk, saving out a quart, with which 
to mix the bread, for the yeast was set the night be¬ 
fore, and had been bubbling two hours; she mixed 
it and set it in the warm sunshine, then started, a 
fire and made feed of skim* milk and meal, for the 
noisy, frolicsome calves that ran in the door-yard. 
Then she swept and picked up playthings after the 
children, hung up their coats and aprons, and set 
their old shoes away, and moved their sleds and 
wagons and hoops from about the doors. 

While the dishwater was heating she hurried up¬ 
stairs and made the beds, then washed the dishes, 
and went down cellar and skimmed the milk. There 
was cream enough for a churning, and the chum was 
scalded, and then left with a pail i of cold water 
standing in it, so as to be fresh and ready. By this 
time the baby woke and cried, and the tired little 
mother was compelled to sit down and take him in 
her sheltering arms. 

In half an hour er so he was ready to sit down on 
the floor on a quilt, and she left him long enough to 
carry three or four pails of the skimmed milk to the 
pigs—two pailsful at a time, and she went on the 
run. She always fed the pigs; when she asked her 
husband once to carry the milk to the pen, on his 
way out to his work, he said, “ That belongs to a wo¬ 
man's work; a man whose name is out for commis¬ 
sioner shouldn’t be asked to slop the pigs—that’s a 
little too steep.” 

It was no trifling job to feed those pigs; the pen 
had been made out of soxqe old house logs, mud the 
opening through which the pails had to be lifted be¬ 
fore they could be emptied was so high np that it 
just came even with her neck, and was cpfa wide 
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enough to admit the pail with the hail lying down. 
Twice, when she was dressed up clean, had the un¬ 
steadily poised pail tipped back and poured the con¬ 
tents upon her, from her neck even down. to her 
little feet, drenched as by a waterspout. 

Withal the little mother was quite patient, and 
almost every day could her untrained voice be heard, 
even down to the lower field and the school-house, 
singing: “A charge to keep I have;* or, “God 
moves in a mysterious way.* 

But before another year a change came. The 
strong, hard man, her husband, was stricken down 
with typhoid fever, and for long, weary weeks he lay 
balancing between life and death. His recovery was 
very slow, and his confinement irksome; no prison 
walls could have been gloomier than were the home- 
walls that held him a prisoner. Day after day the 
ceaseless patter of his wife’s patient little feet fell upon 
his ear; he could hear them up-stairs and down, 
now here, now there, her voioe always kind and 
tender, her hand ever ready to minister to her dear 
ones, her words fbil of oonsolation, and love, and 
cheer. 

John Jones was not wholly unimpressible; slowly 
the scales fell from his eyes, the light came, and he 
was as one horn into a higher and a better life. He 
drew his bony hand across his eyes, often the sobs 
made him catch his breath suspiciously, and he 
marvelled much that he had walked beside this little 
woman for years and not known that be was mated 
with an “angel unaware.” His voice grew softer, 
tenderer, his great talony hands touched her fore¬ 
head and her hair lovingly, as would a woman’s— 
touched her as though he was afraid Bhe would fade 
away into a white mist 

Weeks aftefward, when he was able to ride out, 
the old whimsical buggy that had done good service 
in the days of his church-going parents, was made 
comfortable by a soft woollen blanket and an armful 
of sweet-smelling oat straw. John didn’t tell where 
he was going, bat he looked wise, and his mouth had 
a perky look about the corners that seemed to say: 
u Just In’ me alone; I know what I’m about!” 

It was evening when he came home. He was still 
wise as when he went away. His cup of hot tea was 
waiting, and his toast, and the tender little pullet 
fried nice and brown. He seemed really happy— 
jolly. He trotted the baby on his foot that night, 
and he called his wife “Jenny,” as in the days when 
he won her, and he let Johnny play horse with his 
boots, and there was such a contented, rich* man ex¬ 
pression on his face that his wife couldn’t help won¬ 
dering what had made such a change in him. 

The next morning the crazy old rig was called out 
again, and the soft blanket spread in it, and John 
Jones took the lines in his emaciated hands and 
drove off in the same direction as he did the day 
before. 

When he returned, he was accompanied by a 
broad-shouldered, good-looking German girl, whom 
he introduced to his wife as “ our girl.” 

She looked with amassment upon “ our girl,” and 


then stared at John. He soon explained things to 
her satisfaction. 

“The upshot o’ the matter is, Jane, that I’ve 
’bused you long enough; the Lord helpin’ me, I’ll 
never see you make a drudge o’ yourself ag’in. It’s 
a burnin’ shame for any great lout like me fo expect 
a frail little body like you to be man, an’ boy, an’ 
dog, an’ wife, an’ mother, an’ nigger, an’ me a savin’ 
an’ a hoardin’ up money and means to leave to the 
Lord only knows who. I beg your pardin/Jane; 
and now you’ll tell this girl, Barbara Greets, how 
you want things done, an' let her take your place 
an’ work in your stid, an’ you’ll live hereafter like a 
human man’s wife ort to.” 

By the time his speech was made, the poor weak 
fellow was blubbering like a whale. 

Poor little surprised wife! She flew to his neck 
and laid her head on his bosom and cried like a 
baby, as she said: “ John Jones! you old darling ?* 

“ No, not a bit of a darlin’; just an old bear, a 
reg’lar old heathen, to sacerfice the best little woman 
under the sun, inch by inch, this way that’s been 
a-goin’ on for years an’ years,” snuffled he, as he 
fumbled over her face in an aimless, loving way. 

Then “our girl,” Barbara, went into Jane Jones’s 
harness, and it fitted her to a fraction. 

“Now we’ve turned over a new leaf, go and dress 
up, Jenny, bless you !” said the new convert. 

80, with the memory of lang syne warming her 
heart, Jane unearthed her wedding drees in the 
afternoon, and put it on with a pretty old-fashioned 
collar, and brushed out her nut-brown hair that once 
upon a time curled beautifully. Perhaps she felt 
foolish and girlish and out of her sphere, but she 
looked sweet enough to make up for all discrepancies. 

She. sat seeing, potting & new hand on Ruby’s 
white skirt, when the children came home from 
school. Her back was toward the door. Tom came 
to a dead halt as he stepped on the sill, and then ran 
ronnd to the lean-to to find his mother. . No mother 
there, but the smiling, pinky-faced German girl, who 
was paring potatoes to bakq for supper. 

Tom bairled out: “Is mother dead? Oh, I want 
my mother!” and circled round the house and peeped 
in shyly with wet eyes. 

Was that lady in a soft gray merino drees, wear¬ 
ing an embroidered oollar and gold ear-drops, his 
mother? That pretty woman 1 Surely it was, for 
Nettie was feeling of her face, and was sparkling all 
over and saying: “ ]s this you, mother ? Why where 
have you been?” 

“Oh, ma!” said Tom, holding her round the neck 
as though he thought she might flit away the next 
minute; “ why where did you go, and when did you 
come back ?” 

Poor little ones, how proud they were of the 
household drudge in her new and beeutiital trans¬ 
formation ! 

But this is not alL Before the first cold blast of 
winter came, steps were taken to save and lighten 
the labors of the feminine portion of the fiurmer’s 
household. An addition was built to the house, new 
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riding was pat on and painted white. New windows 
were added, and green blinds, and spouting, and a 
big cistern close to the kitchen door, and a wide, 
long, roomy porch. Closets were pat in all the 
rooms; the old verminy bedsteads split up and used 
for kindlings; new chairs were bought, including a 
new rocking and a sewing-chair for mother; a new 
sewing machine, that was a lore of a friend; the 
door-yard was paled in, and the calves and colts 
kept where they belonged; and evergreen trees, and 
flowering shrubbery, and rose-bushes, made beauti¬ 
ful the new yard. An easy chain-pump took the 
place of the old moss-covered bucket that held as 
much as a chum. It was packed off to the barn to 
pat dovei^eeed in, and the heavy windlass was borne 
away forever from the little arms that had tagged at 
its ponderous weight with a sick weariness many 
and many a year. The big well-rope made a nice 
swing out under the oaks for Tom and Belle and 
chubby Harry. 

Now that the no longer enslaved mother has 
leisure to mingle with her growing children as 
teacher, and oompanion, and friend, they grow more 
lovable and intelligent, and they cling to her like 
vines. They see so much in her to admire and 
emulate. 

And John Jones? That spell of fever was the 
Aaron’s rod that smote the rook of his soul and 
opened it for the outguahing of love, and sympathy, 
and charity, and all the virtues and charms and 
graces of the human heart; and to-day, growing 
broader, and ruddier, and riper, and better, there 
Jives no happier farmer than dear old renovated 
John Jones. 


IT IS DARK. 

HERB come seasons of darkness in all our 
lives—times when there are neither sun, nor 
moon, nor stars in the sky, and we stand stril in fear, 
or grope trembling. 

A few years ago there fell upon my life one of 
these oemops, in which I could see neither to the 
right nor the left. A tenor of darkness was upon 
me. 

One night I lay awake, thinking, thinking, until 
my brain grew wild with uncertainty. I could not 
•ee a step in advance, and feared to moved onward, 
lest, with the next footfall, I should plunge into 
hopeless ruin. Very strongly was I tempted to turn 
aside from the way in which I was going—a way 
reason and conscience approved as right—but some¬ 
thing held me back. Again and again I took up and 
considered the difficulties of my situation, looking to 
the right hand and the left for ways of extrication; 
now inclining to go in this direction, and now in 
that; yet always held away from resolve by inner 
convictions of right and duty that grew dear at the 
moment when I was ready to give up my hold on 
integrity. 

So the hours went, heavy-footed, until pest mid¬ 
night. My little daughter was sleeping in the crib 
bands my bed. £ut now she began to move un¬ 


easily. and presently her timid voioe broke faintly 
on the still air. 

“Papal papa!” she called. 

“ What is it, darling r I asked. 

“ Oh, papa, it is dark 1 Take Nellie’s hand!” 

I reached out my hand, and took her tiny one in 
my own, clasping it firmly. A sigh of relief came 
up from her little heart. AH her loneliness and fear 
were gone, and in a few moments she was soundly 
asleep again. 

“ Oh, my Father in Heaven I” I cried, in a sudden, 
almost wild, outburst of feeling, “it is dark—very 
dark. Take my handI” 

A great peace fell upon me. The terror of dark¬ 
ness was gone. “Keep hold of my hand, O my 
Father I” I prayed fervently; “ 1 and though I should 
be called to walk through the valley and the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.’ Let not my feet wan¬ 
der to the right or to the left.” 

Bleep fell softly on my eyelids, and morning broke 
with scarce a seeming interval of time. 

I felt calm and strong. The day was to be one of 
severe trial. Dark uncertainly rested over it But 
I was resolved to walk steadily through its trials and 
its pains, holding tightly the hand of my Father. 

Oh I is not the Lord better to us, if we will trust 
Him, than ail our fears? There came fierce assaults 
upon my integrity. I was lured by golden promises; 
1 was threatened with disaster and disgrace. But 
my hand lay in the firm clasp of one who sticketh 
closer than a brother, and who is strong to save. 

In my rectitude I found safety. Had I swerved, I 
would have gone down to hopeless ruin. Even my 
tempters, who had hoped to gain through my defec¬ 
tion from honor, bore witness to my integrity. And 
now, having escaped the perils of this difficulty and 
dangerous pass, peace, prosperity and honor opened 
on my view. But the highest and dearest of all my 
possessions is mine integrity, which, but for the hand 
of my Father, grasped in darkness, I should have 
lost. 


There is much good sense and truth in the remark 
of a modern author, that no man ever prospered in 
the world without the oo-operation of his wife. If 
Bhe unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor 
with an endearing smile, with what confidence wiU 
he resort to his merchandise, or his form; fly 
over lands, sail over seas, meet difficulty, or en- 
oounter danger, if he only knows that he is not 
spending his strength in vain, but that his labor will 
be rewarded by the sweets of home! Solitude and 
disappointment enter the history of every man's life; 
and he is bat half provided for his voyage who finds 
but an associate for his happy hours. 


Thbrx is an elasticity In the human mind capable 
of hearing much, but which will not show itself until 
a certain weight be put upon it; its powers may be 
compared to vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
that they get an smoothly enough when loaded, but 
jolt when they have nothing to bear. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 

A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY EDWABD QABBETT, 

Author of “ Occupation* of a Betired Life,” “Premium Paid to Experience,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 

w tHB HACKNEY MEBCUBY.” 

HE death of the head of a family generally 
brings many changes with it. It could not fail 
to do so in Mr. Maxwell’s case. 

There was no will, and David knew he had no 
right to anything. His father’s private income had 
all been derived from funded property of increasing 
value. Mrs. Maxwell would take her widow’s 
moiety, and the rest would go to the next of kin, the 
surgeon’s only nephew, who had never even been 
seen at Blenheim House. David would scarcely 
have wished it otherwise, nay, would positively have 
rejoiced in it, but for the actual pinch of necessity. 
There are certain ties of life which seem to pollute 
and oorrode any gold that passes over them. And 
though David had loved his father in a way, and 
would have taken any kindness from him in life 
when it might have Bavored of a personal affection, 
in his heart he rather preferred the plain legal 
cutting off of* a legally nameless child, to any sub¬ 
terfuge. 

Mrs. Maxwell promptly announced her intention 
to leave Hackney instantly, and go into apartments 
at some watering place, until she had time to secure 
a suitable permanent residence. She had secret 
visions of visiting and visited dowagerhood, wholly 
free from the cloud that had hung over her in Hack¬ 
ney. Mrs. Maxwell was so densely ignorant as to 
think nothing of her own defective grammar, or even 
to suspect that her manners were coarse and ungainly. 
Everything would be well so long as her dress was 
rich, her apartments spacious and her table good. 
She judged thus in unsuspicious vulgarity. Other 
people might have confirmed her judgment in 
worldly cynicism. 

On the very early date when she left Blenheim 
House “ for good and all in every way,” as she ele¬ 
gantly expressed it, David received a letter from the 
next of kin. It was couched in very courteous 
terms, asking him as especial favor to retain posses¬ 
sion and keep everything going as usual until this 
unknown relative could himself appear upon the 
soene and wind up matters. 

David was not ungrateful for this breathing time, 
for his future coarse was sufficiently indeterminate. 
His medical studies had proceeded so for as to render 
their completion desirable, and it seemed to David 
that his beet plan was to offer his services to the 
parish doctor until such time as he could pass his 
examinations, since he believed he could make him¬ 
self quite useful enough to deserve some salary in 
the meantime. He had a very natural desire to have 
arranged his future before his father’s relation 
arrived. Phoebe’s future he carried with his own, in 


his mental eye. He had neVer sought farther to 
probe the mystery about her. It was connected 
wholly with his father, and he had in remembrance 
his fether’s dying encomium, and knew the surgeon 
well enough to have full fhith in it. David would 
have been glad to receive Phoebe’s confidence, yet he 
would not ask it. But he was determined to provide 
for her to the very best of his power. She had, 
indebd, been more than & faithful servant to him, 
and he was resolved to do his utmost for her, to keep 
her with him all through, if possible; if not, to aid 
her as much as he could at present, and hasten to 
bring about a speedy re-union. He did not hesitate 
in bringing this tie npon himself, nor forecast that 
there might come a time when he should have other 
usee for the income that must certainly be very nar¬ 
row for a long time. David’s was one of those simple, 
straight minds which, beneath the scriptural warning, 
‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the trouble thereof” reads 
a command, “Sufficient unto the day is the duty 
thereof” 

With quick tact he felt that Phoebe must be anx¬ 
ious about many things of which she would be too 
reserved and delicate-minded to speak. For with 
all her homely bluntness, Phoebe was a woman of 
many fine perceptions, add nobody knew it better 
than he who was almost her foster-child. It was not 
lost upon him that the moment he became the appa¬ 
rent head of the household, Phoebe prefaced her old 
norse-like “ David,” or “ Davie^” by the title of “ Mr.” 
He was made owner of nothing else, neither acre 
nor ooffer, but to that one plain, faithful woman, he 
had become “master.” 

So, in pursuance of his desire to set her heart at 
rest as much as possible, he announced to her: “I 
am going to call on the doctor, Phoebe^ to see if he 
will take me into his surgery until I can set np for 
myself. Perhaps he will give me a salary to live oat 
of his house, and then we most manage so that yon 
can be my housekeeper. I know you are not 
particular, about doing any sort of work that may 
come to hand, and I should prefer one kind woman 
overlooker all to myself to paying heavily for part 
shares in faithless landladies, laundresses and needle¬ 
women. It would not only he happier for me, but 
really cheaper, I think, PhoBbe.” 

“No, it wouldn’t, tho’ I’Ve got clothes for two or 
three years, and needn’t take any wage, and can live 
on taters, as I used to, ones’t before. Why can’t yon 
speak truth, Mr. David, and say you’re doin’ it oat 
o’ kindness to me?” 

David laughed. “ Kindness to myself” he said. 
“If you will have it that it is dearer, be it so* bat 
what should I have to give elsewhere for the name 
article? What is the market value of care and 
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kindness like yours? Can a king’s revenue buy 
them ? So, when I have the chancy of them, I think 
they are dirt-cheap, even if they do cost an extra 
shilling or two. Why, I set such store by them, 
Phoebe, that if the doctor wants me to live in his 
house, I was going to get you to take a little retain¬ 
ing salary, so as to be ready to come back to me 
whenever I want you.” 

“Pll be that without taking a wage for it,” re¬ 
turned Phoebe, with a toss of her head. “ Trust me. 
Bless os, if it wasn’t for the look o’ the thing, Pd be 
your housekeeper, and keep myself and bring home 
money into the bargain. It’s made my fingers itch 
to hear what women get a-washing and charing. 
There’s a poor fal-de-ral of a thing down the lane that 
gets three shillings a week for dusting out an offioe 
before eight in the morning, and cleaning the door 
steps o’ Saturdays. And don’t do it, either. For I 
troubled myself to walk past one Saturday night, and 
Pd ha’ been ashamed o’ them steps, and couldn’t ha’ 
gone to church on Sunday wi’ such slobbered work 
on my mind. I ain’t going to take your money to 
live idle away from ye, Mr. David. And I’ll never 
engage myself for more than a day, wi’out telling the 
folks that I may have to go off without notice if my 
old master wants me.” 

“I think there’ll be no need for that, Phoebe,” 
David answered, and then he went oflj to call upon 
the doctor. 

That gentleman received him kindly enough till 
he knew his errand, and then he grew cool, except 
in eager reiteration of his belief, that he believed his 
visitor to be personally aU that he should desire 
either as assistant, colleague, or housemate. And 
though the good doctor did not intend it, there was 
an emphasis on the word “personally ” which gave 
David an insight into his real meaning, and prevented 
him from seeking any detailed explanation, when 
the doctor went on to repeat “ that though personally 
you are aU that I could desire, and though for some 
reasons such an union of our forces might be highly 
desirable to both, still—there are—other considera¬ 
tions—certain drawbacks—things that cannot enter 
into any agreement.” 

The worthy man could have thanked David 
heartily when he put him out of his misery by 
courteously acknowledging the civility with which 
be had received his unwelcome overtures, and then 
rising and taking his departure. 

The doctor meant what he said when he followed 
him to the door, and shaking hands with him twice, 
Begged him “ to let him know if he could serve him 
in any other way. He should be only too delighted 
—in any other way.” 

David understood, and yet he did not understand. 
As we have said before, from the inside and from the 
outside, things show differently. He knew his dead 
father was as far removed from what a doctor should 
be as he was from true Christian manhood, which, 
in feet, must be the foundation and finishing of all 
technical excellencies. But David knew that his 
Own ideal was founded on standards which the world 


in general ignored. He believed that all professional 
etiquettes and prerogatives should be so permeated by 
Christianity that no lawyer should accept a client, 
unless assured that he had true and sufficient legal 
or moral claims for plaint or defence, and should find 
his sweetest professional success in the weight which 
such a man’s name would presently carry with it. 
And that a medical man should be as severe and as 
cart to the criminal or imaginary diseases of his rich 
patients as he would to those of his poor ones, and 
as gentle and patient to the reaUy suffering and 
dying poor as to the affiioted millionaire. But just 
as David knew that many lawyers were honored and 
prosperous in the worldly, mainly just because they 
could successfully make the worse appear the better 
cause, and show trophies of doubtful titles established, 
and criminals set soot free, so he knew that many a 
medical name stood high and fashionable, not only 
although he did not keep these ways, but partly, per¬ 
haps, because he did notl Whenever he had rea¬ 
soned with his father on this or that grasping, selfish, 
or hoodwinking practice, his father, whether he 
yielded the point or not, had always proceeded to 
justify it by precedent, gilded by some name, often 
truly great in scientific skill, and in .undeniable pos¬ 
session of the world’s good opinion and respect. 
Therefore David had never supposed that his father 
stood condemned in the world’s eyes Save as an ec¬ 
centric, coarse-mannered man, who failed to make 
the best of his talents either for himself or for it. 
Truly, David was never quite sure that he knew all, 
and Phoebe’s speech to bis father the night before 
his death, had changed his suspicions into certainty. 
Still, the style of Phoebe’s hints, and, though inconse- 
quently, the heat shown by Mrs. Maxwell, had led 
him to conclude that this something was a skeleton 
in the household rather than the surgery. 

Therefore, though he felt that some cloud about 
his father overshadowed his prospects, he was mysti¬ 
fied. He half shrank from any attempt to analyze 
it, and he walked moodily along, wondering, wilh 
the vagueness always attendant upon a new groove of 
thought, into whatever channels besides medicine he 
could possibly turn his knowledge of chemistry and 
anatomy. The former was his favorite, and this in¬ 
stantly struck him as fortunate^ being the more 
adaptable of the two. He knew that the world was 
all before him, but dismissed that thought in an in¬ 
stant. There were three reasons why he should re¬ 
main in Hackney. They must be written down in 
succession, but it need not, therefore, be inferred that 
they presented themselves so to David. He might 
have seemed more heroic if they had, bat, in fact, 
they all came together, shading into each other, so 
that it was hard to say where one ended and the 
other began. First, be would not wish to extort 
from ignorance a confidence which was not to be 
obtained from those who knew his antecedents. 
Second, a confidence that goes so cheaply is seldom 
worth having, and in his case could scarcely be pro¬ 
cured without evasions stronger than silence. Third, 
a charmed link held him to Hackney; had it been 
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stronger, it might haye been elastic; as it was, the 
least strain would snap it at once, and forever. If 
he stayed where he was, he might in time become 
Millicent Harvey’s friend, her second brother, a 
familiar face in whatever household Bhe blessed with 
her presence. 

David kept his castle-building within these modest 
limits, and yet somehow it brought the blood to his 
pale face, and it was still flushing there when the 
corner of a cross-road brought him face to face with 
Millicent herself. 

She paused and greeted him; and then, as for 
some few hundred yards their ways lay in the same 
direction, they walked on side by side. They had 
not met since the evening of the Lauries' party 
before his father's death. And Milly wondered 
rather awkwardly what she ought to say, which 
wonder resulted simply in more emphatic inquiries 
after Mrs. Maxwell's health and whereabouts, and in 
an observation that her sister, Mrs. George Harvey, 
had been telling her husband that he Bhould call 
at Blenheim House, but that George had said he 
feared it would be too early an intrusion. 

44 Tell your brother that 1 shall only be too happy 
and honored,” David responded. His very earnest¬ 
ness gave a hesitation to his manner, and Milly 
scarcely thought he was sincere. After a few mo 
ments' silence, he asked whether she had seen Fergus 
Laurie lately. 

44 Oh, yes,” she replied, “lie was with us last even¬ 
ing. I am very busy—just as busy as I can be—for 
him 1” * 

“ Dear me, has the firm so much on hand 7” David 
observed. 

“ No; I am working for him,” and Milly became 
a little embarrassed. “1 am working for him apart 
from the Arm. Of course you know he is soon going 
to set up in business by himself. I thought you 
were sure to know. I thought you were the same as 
himself!” 

“I did not know,” said David. “I have not seen 
him much this last week or two. I knew he was 
very busy. You see there was no object in his 
telling me—dear me, and he is going into business 
by himself Onoe he starts, Miss Harvey, he will be 
a great manufacturer. You can't think how clever t 
he is, nor how generous!” 

“X can fully believe it,” Milly answered, and 
thought to herself “Of course, Fergus did not tell 
him about his plans, because it would have seemed 
so hearties, when this one is so miserably circum¬ 
stanced.” For in course of conversation Fergus 
had imparted to Milly all that he knew, believed 
or imagined about the Maxwells. And then as they 
parted Milly said in her frank, off-hand way, “Tell 
Mr. Laurie that I told you. I did not think I was 
revealing any secret It would have been safe from 
everybody else. Good* bye.” 

David walked on homeward. He knew that he 
was Fergus's nearest friend, but for all that he was 
not so near as the girl whom his friend had scarcely 
spoken to six months ago t 44 Well,” David thought 


to himself 44 it is only natural; in fact, it is as it 
should be.” 

He pushed open the garden gate at Blenheim 
House, and made his way to the back door to save 
Phoebe the trouble of leaving her kitchen. 

He lifted the latch and went in. The room was 
bright with what Phoebe would call a fine “ cooking 
fire,” and there were savory smells rising from sundry 
pots and pans grouped about the grate. But Phoebe, 
active, bustling Phoebe, sat apart, leaning heavily 
on the table. A local newspaper lay a little way 
from her, as if she had given it an impatient pash. 
She sprang to her feet as David entered, and her face 
was ablaze with wrath, and sorrow, and tears. 

“Ye might as well read it at onc't,” she said, 
holding out the journal. “There'll be plenty that'll 
speak on't, and it's well to have on your front ready. 
Says the baker's boy to me, 4 You look in the second 
column, third page of our Mercury* and I saw the 
milkman a-smirkin'. There’s no use in arhushin' 
and a-hidin', I sees that. The only way to get rid </ 
dirty clothes is to wash 'em. Shut ’em out o’ sight 
and they smells! It's a poor work to have set one’s 
life to, that can be all unpicked in a minute, like 
mine. But oh, Mr. David, Mr. David, don’t turn 
like that, but remember that the Lord Himself says 
that the son and the father may differ as dark 
and light, and anybody that reads the Bible knows 
it!” 

For David's face had grown white and rigid over 
the paragraph which poor Phoebe's thumbing had 
made painfully conspicuous. But he gently stroked 
the hand she laid on his arm. 

“ Don't fear for me,” he said. 

Still he gathered up the paper in his hand, and 
went off to his own room and shut himself in. 

CHAPTER VII. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. 

AVID MAXWELL kneeled by the side of bis 
bed with the horrible local newspaper in his 
hand. He was guided by the same instincts which 
led the old Judean monarch up to the Temple of the 
Lord to spread out Rabshakeh's letter before the 
mercy-seat. There is a bitterness which cannot be 
uttered even in a prayer. We can only show it to 
God. 

There he kneeled, nameless, and with a new 
shadow resting even on the name that he bore from 
custom. There lay the Hackney Mercury, with its 
cruel readiness to make capital out of a shameful 
story about the dead, which could serve no purpose, 
except to pain the survivors. There could be no 
mistake as to who was referred to in its paragraph, 
though dashes were liberally employed, and X, Y 
a nd Z, the only initials used. The phrases of “re¬ 
cently deceased medical man,” “questionable popu¬ 
larity,” ‘ peculiar domestic arrangements,” gave it 
an individuality which nobody who knew anything 
about Blenheim House oould fail to recognize! Nor 
could David dare to doubt the particular instance of 
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flb—tin, revolting and fbtile—which the newspaper 
reported. The revelation shed a flood of light over 
Phoebe’s mystifications—and over the friendly do^ 
tor’s disinclination to any professional connection 
with himself. 

We most all look at trouble somewhere. The only 
question is, where ? Shall it be in the glare of oar 
own passions? Or in the cold, hard light of the 
world's opinion? Or in the softened glory of God’s 
presence? 

That last light does not hide any hard facts which 
the others coaid reveal. It does not even veil their 
ugliness. Hideo is things look more hideous in the 
sunshine than in gaslight or candlelight. But the 
sunshine has a promise in it. It says, “I will dry 
op this stagnant pool.” “ I will clothe this yawning 
chasm with sweet flowers and soft mosses.” “ I will 
bring beauty out of burning—I will bring life out of 
death.” So it is with the glory of God’s presence. 

As David kneeled there, sin and sorrow and 
shame, empty present and darkened future, passed 
before him, and showed themselves exactly what 
they were. God’s proper gifts are sight, not blind- 
nesB, memory, not forgetfulness, clear comprehension, 
not dull credulity. Because David drew near to 
God, he only saw more plainly all the happiness that 
night have been, and all the misery that was, and 
must be. For God Himself knows, better than any 
of us, what our lives have lost. And what a comfort 
it is to know that He knows. 

Kneeling there, too, he remembered the text which 
lay hidden in the secret drawer of the old bureau, 
* Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall give thee 
the desire of thy heart.” 

And for a moment a mist closed about his soul. 

(fcily for a moment. And then it cleared gradually. 
Yon and I, reader, who perhaps have bat one sorrow 
in a life of happiness, may be left to walk in that 
mist for years, having.only faith and not sight, con¬ 
cerning the brightness above it. God leaves us there, 
to let us learn that there is something in every sor¬ 
row, which no other mere blessing can heal. 

Bat those who have no comfort, God comforts ut¬ 
terly. u When father and mother forsake ns, then 
the Lord taketh us up.” 

David suddenly felt like one who stands on a 
mountain overlooking a fierce straggle in a dark 
valley below. Sin and sorrow and shame, empty 
present and darkened future were there, but they lay 
below him. There were also beautiful things among 
them, lore and joy, and domestic comfort and worldly 
p rosp er i ty, but they, too, lay below him. They were 
not the very life of the soul. It might have them 
all, and yet be dumb and dead in misery. The very 
ills of the soul was something above all these. They 
might come up to it. It could not go down to them. 
They could not live well nor long without it It had 
them all, and more too, in God Himself 

And David felt that as he had gone up himself, he 
had carried God’s promise with him. u Delight thy¬ 
self in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires of 
tkf heart.” The true desire of his heart now, and 
voc. XXL —28. 


henceforward, would be something between God and 
himself—something that no earthly chance or change 
could touch. They might go and come over it, like 
clouds floating across a mountain, but it would re* 
main the same forever. 

Now, he knew what the Psalmist meant when he 
said, “ Those that trust in Thee, Lord, Thou shalt 
hide in the secret of Thy presence from the pride of 
man: Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 
from the strife of tongues.” 

Oh, it is in the paths of special sorrow and shame, 
that the bleeding footprints of the Saviour show the 
plainest, and we can best plant our own steps there¬ 
in. And it seemed to David as if he heard a bro¬ 
therly voice say: u I bore all this, and far worse, 
for thee—canst thou not bear this for me ? No, thou 
canst not without me; but I will be with thee, to 
make thy bearing easy. My cross was made of this 
cross of thine, and of every other cross that has ever 
fallen to any man. And there was none to help me 
bear mine; for, when they compelled Simon of Cy- 
rene, he could only take it from my back, not from 
my heart. But I will be with thee to bear both thee 
and thy cross.” 

That is how God deals with his foundlings ; that 
is how He deals with all of us, if we only break 
through all barriers of earthly comforts, and throw 
ourselves straight upon His heart. And, oh, what 
tender mercy and loving-kindness there is in such deal¬ 
ing with his foundlings l For, unless He was kind 
to them first, they would repel other kindness. To 
their sore hearts sympathy would come like a blow, 
and help like an insult. But He Bays, “ You see I 
can comfort you, because I am your Father and your 
Brother, and because these are your brothers, too, it 
is well for them if they can give comfort, and well 
for you if you can take it from them. All the good 
things of my royal table are thine already, but let 
thy brothers hand them to thee. Take them so, 
gladly and thankfully and patiently. If thy breth¬ 
ren’s touch seem sometimes rough, bethink thee it 
may rather e thy great weakness.” 

Still kneeling there, with the storm within him 
hushed, and a great calm in his heart and eyes, 
David heard Phoebe beginning to go to and fro below, 
and to make an over-ostentatious rattling of dishes. 
He would fain have stayed where he was a little 
longer. He needed no food but the spiritual refresh¬ 
ment he itas enjoying. Bat he thought that he had 
left Phoebe rather abruptly, and that she^ would be 
worrying about him, and that it was unkind to waste 
her housewifely labors by letting the dinner cool un¬ 
tasted. So he rose; he folded up the newspaper and 
pat it aw&y. He would not burn it, that seemed like 
helpless spite against an enemy he could not destroy. 
And then he went down-stairs. He had a curious 
feeling, as if he had parted from somebody—one* of 
those partings where a sacred solemnity enwraps the 
sorrow as with a robe of consecration. And it was 
so. He had parted from self He had given it 
wholly to God. 

Though Phoebe saw he was pale, die saw also that 
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he was calm and cheerful. In a far different sense 
to what she meant, “he had on hife front” 

“There's a letter just come for you,” she said. 
“ A boy brought it It's on the parlor table. I don't 
know who it's from.” 

David felt the half-recoil of a recently-wounded 
heart but was reassured in a moment Whatever 
happened, all was in God’B hands. 

The handwriting was quite strange to him, which 
was no wonder, for it was Christian Harvey's. George 
had heen intending to obey her counsel, and visit 
Blenheim House that very morning, but had awoke 
with a severe cold, which would probably confine 
him at home for some days. In the course of the 
morning he and Christian had seen the ugly para¬ 
graph in the Hackney Mercury, and had conferred to¬ 
gether thereon. Visiting David being out of the 
question, Christian proposed that they should invite 
him. 

“ It is a breach of all etiquette,” George had said. 

“ My dear,” said Christian, laughing, “ let etiquette, 
as the echool-books say of temper, be your ’servant, 
and not your master. Would you stand on this 
etiquette, if David Maxwell were your brother ?” 

“ But then he would be sure to understand, and 
not to take offence,” George answered. 

“I think that now,” pleaded his wife; “ I see your 
argument, and it would be right in many cases. But 
I do believe, from all I heard of David Maxwell 
whilst I lived in Uncle Devon's vicarage, and from 
all I have noticed of him since, that he is a true 
Christian, and quite ready to believe the same of 
other people, if lie can only find the least reason. 
Therefore, he will not suspect me of telling a lie, 
when I write the truth, that you are unable to leave 
the house, and he will credit us with the kindly in¬ 
tention of drawing him a little out of his loneliness. 
1 feel sure he will, George, because if he declined 
the invitation, 1 feel that 1 myself shall believe the 
excuse he gives, and shall not fancy that he has 
taken a tiff.” 

“ Is that womanly logic?” George asked, playfully. 
“Whether it is or not, there is something in it, 
Chrissy. So take your own way, and write the note 
yourself, for you have a wonderful knack of convey¬ 
ing your own kind heart between the lines of the 
commonest compliment. You have a genius for 
writing notes, Chrissy.” 

“ I do wonder whether he will come,” George re¬ 
marked, presently, as his wife sat down to her desk. 

“ 1 am sure he will,” she said. 

There was an under-note of meaning in her voice, 
which made George look up and observe, “ Why, you 
inconsistent woman 1 You said just now, that you 
would quite believe any reason he gave for staying 
away.” 

.“Solshould,” said Christian, oracularly; “for it 
would be a very good reason that would keep him 
away from us.” 

“ Why from us, particularly, in the name of won¬ 
der? ' George asked. 

“ Because you are Millicent Harvey's brother,” his 


wife answered, suocintly, and looked at her husband, 
who looked back at her. Their own courting-days 
were not so very long past; and George Harvey un¬ 
derstood at once. I 

Somehow he exclaimed, “ Poor fellow!” It was 
not in reference to David's circumstances; for George 
Harvey did not know very much about them. The 
details that Milly had heard from Fergus Laurie she 
had kept to herselfi George quite supposed that 
David would be thrown chiefly on his own resources 
—but it never struck him that the revelation of that 
day's Mercury would be almost fatal to his medical 
pursuits, and so set him back once more at the very 
beginning of life. But even so, one with George 
Harvey’s past was not very likely to despair of any¬ 
body's future. Still, George’s first exclamation was, 

“ Poor fellow 1” Then he asked, “ How do you know 
about it, wife ?” 

“ By my wisdom,” she replied, with a smile that 
was half sad. “I can’t help knowing.” 

“ And does my Chrissy think she will try her skill 
at a little match-making?” George asked, rather 
gravely. 

“ No,” said Christian, quickly, looking up from her 
letter. “ In this particular instance, I almost wish 1 
did. Milly does not care for David Maxwell.” 

“Not now,” said George, rather archly. “But 
these things grow. I don’t think it is doing you 
justice to say that I fell in love with you the first 
evening we met at the vicarage. But I may admit 
that I was deeply impressed. Yet, of course, yoa 
did not care in the least for me till a long time after¬ 
ward.” 

Christian’s color deepened, and she gave just the 
least little pout. “ That has nothing to do with the 
present instance, sir,” she said, loftily. “For, at 
any rate, I cared for nobody else.” 

“ That infers that Milly does,” said George. . 

His wife gave him another quick look. “ I know 
it,” she answered. 

“ Who is it?” George asked, with keen, brotherly 
interest. 

“ I shall not tell,” replied his wife, laughing. 

“ Secrets ?” said George. “ Chrissy, 1 am ashamed 
of you. You should hear nothing that you cannot 
tell your husband.” 

“ 1 have heard nothing, and seen nothing, except 
what your miyesty’s self has also seen and heard,” 
Christian replied. “ Yet, I know, notwithstanding. 
I can feel when there’s love in the air, just as I can 
when there’s thunder 1 But I never frighten people 
by prophesying storms, only just get them to take 
their waterproofs as a precaution against a possible 
shower! And bo, I just watch the poor things who 
are getting into love, and help them where X can, 
without frighteniug them by telling them what a 
terrible bit of their life they are coming to!” 

“ Do you mean to say you know before they know 
themselves ?” George asked. 

“ Oh, dear, yes, long before,” said Christian. “ The 
parties concerned always seem the very last to find it 
out. Dear Milly does not know in the least 1" 
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1 If I may ask so much/ 1 George went on, “ I 
•book! like to inquire if the mysterious somebody is 
also in love. 21 

“ Well, yes, in his own way, 22 Christian admitted, 
half reluctantly. 

“That is all yon can say for him, 22 said George; 
“And do yoa think he knows of Hilly’s liking?” 

Christian paused half a moment. “A great 
deal better than she does herself,” she said, ener¬ 
getically. 

“It is clear to me that if yon had your own way, 
joa would depose this favorite and substitute David 
Maxwell,” observed George. 

“Yes, I should,” said Christian. “But then I 
have no right even to wish for my own way I” 

“You must find it wonderfully interesting to be in 
secret sympathy with all these matters, Chrissy,” 
George remarked. 

Christian shook her head thoughtfully. “It is 
and it isi^t,” she answered. “ It may be always in¬ 
teresting, but sometimes it is sad too. It is pleasant 
eoough when, in all apparent innocence, one can 
contrive to convey a little counsel or comfort. Bat 
it is dreadfully painful when one daren’t say what 
one knows, and yet see help is needed that can’t be 
given without doing so. But one can always pray, 
George, and that is really the safest interference in 
love affairs, at any rate, till all is over, and people 
want cheering or keeping up to their own best 
selves.” 

“1 suppose my mother felt that,” said George, 
“for though I know what a deep interest she must 
have taken in our marriages, it was wonderfal how 
•he never gave any advice. In my sister Hatty’s 
love affair, before she married Webber, Milly and I 
were very ready with our dogmas, but mother was 
only especially silent and sympathetic, till, as you 
say, it was all over, by Hatty’s own act, and then she 
made no secret of her approbation.” 

“Ah!” said Christian, “I have always admired 
Hatty so much for the courage with which she did 
what she felt was the right and just thing both for 
herself and her lover. For it takes a great deal of 
courage to do it, George. The world does not help 
one. It either believes that the heroine of a broken 
match was ‘jilted,’ or it insinuates that if it be pos- 
sible the breaking was her own act, then she is no 
true woman, but a false and fickle coquette. As if 
the mistake of a foolish engagement could be cured 
by carrying it on to a foolish marriage! Why, 
when the love is gone, it is the very kindest thing 
left to do, to remove the vow which is not yet 
irrevocable.” 

“I believe it is,” said George, thoughtfully. “I 
remember that Hatty’s final refusal seemed to stir 
up that young Westbrook into a new manliness. I 
should not have thought it was in him to write such 
a sensible, sorrowfnl letter as he wrote to Hatty 
before he went away. I wonder what has become 
of him?” 

* And now,” observed Christian, as she sealed up 
her letter, “ as we are to have a visitor to supper, 


it is time that I retired to the kitchen to superintend 
the pudding.” 

This, therefore, was the letter which half an houw 
after, David stood reading in his dreary parlor:— 

“Dear Mb. Maxwell,— My husband has been 
intending to call on you for some days, but delayed, 
fearing lest he should intrude too soon. Just as he 
had resolved to procrastinate no more^ he finds 
himself confined to the house by a severe cold. 
Under these circumstances, we take the freedom of 
asking if you will give up this evening to us here? 
We shall be quite alone, and supper will be ready 
at nine. We both trust you will excuse the great 
informality of this invitation, and with the assurance 
of our deepest sympathy, 

“I remain, yours faithfully, 

“ Christian Harvey.” 

“ Phoebe,” said David, as she came in to remove 
the dinner dishes, “ I shall be out this evening. I 
am invited to Mr. George Harvey’s.” 

“Fm glad to hear on’t, Mr. David, returned 
Phoebe, sincerely. “Dearie me,” she added to her¬ 
self, as she went down the passage, “he isn’t in¬ 
vited out so often but that it's real wonderful it 
should be this evening. Those Harveys ’ll have seen 
the Mercury. Well, one can do with an enemy, if 
one’s friends closes round ’em. Them Harveys are 
the right sort of people.” 

/ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OTHER FOLK’S TROUBLES. 

HERE was nothing special to relate about David’s 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. George Harvey. Indeed, 
its charm lay in the absence of anything special. It 
was an evening “ at home,” in the true sense of the 
word. There were just two candles lighted as there 
would be, when George and Christian were alone. 
And though Christian sat unemployed during the 
first hour’s conversation, she had a little work- 
basket at hand directly George brought forward 
the chess-board. Then, though the supper-table was 
graced with a pudding, all of its arrangements were 
of that easy simple sort which assure a guest that he 
is neither troublesome nor expensive. It is fitting 
to make elaborate festival in honor of the friend 
who can be expected but seldom: the best compli¬ 
ment to the near neighbor who may become the 
familiar visitor, is to admit him at once to the pri¬ 
vate style of homfe. Then the little servant was 
summoned to family prayer and dismissed to bed, 
and David felt that the evening which had been sueh 
a pleasure to himself had been no hindrance or bur¬ 
den to anybody else. 

There was not much “clever” talk. Both George 
and Christian knew of better mental exercise than 
metaphysical gymnastics. They preferred to think 
less about thinking than about the common world 
around them, and found that upon the whole, this 
training gave them an immense advantage in the 

metaphysical gymnasium, whenever they chose to 
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trifle there awhile, just as athletes are made by 
climbing genuine mountains, not by trudging useless 
{read-mills. Neither of them were at all averse to 
such “rounds” as they had taken with Fergus and 
Milly at the Lauries' tea-party, but they and their 
opponents set a far different value on them. With 
George and Christian they were scarcely a means to 
an end; just a pause in the business of life, to count 
up the items. With Milly, they were a delight, a 
holiday, something to which she felt as a child feels 
to household work while it is still “play,” before it 
has set duties of dusting rooms and bed-making. 
With Fergus, they were the end. To have grand 
ideas and to associate with those who had, and to 
live a life that might be filled with such an atmos¬ 
phere, was the form into which his ambitions were 
gradually shaping themselves. He never reflected 
that even a marble palace, with all its beauty, is not 
a desirable residence, unless its foundations are sound 
and right! 

The group in George Harvey's parlor talked about 
very much the same subjects as were probably being 
discussed in the laborers' cottages just behind their, 
house. They talked of the good works that were 
going forward in the parish, of the recent proceed¬ 
ings in parliament, of chess tactics, of the quality ot 
the muslin that Christian was embroidering. But it 
was the talk of cultivated people. A pedant cannot 
hide his vulgarity in his learning, and thought and 
refinement will come forward even in chat about 
dusters and darning-needles, just as a beautiful 
woman remains beautiful in the homeliest garments. 

Even with the shadow of death new upon him, 
and the still more recent horror o; the weekly paper, 
David was far less silent than he had been at the 
Lauries. He quite wondered at himself But the 
mute of one circle is frequently the wit of another, 
and the characters that we get are often the reflection 
of those who give them ! 

But after they had read the evening lesson, and 
sung Ken's beautiful Evening Hymn, and kneeled 
together round the family altar, and the servant was 
gone, and the curious hush of a completed day closed 
over the little household, a kind of silence fell upon 
the three, in which they seemed to diaw nearer to 
each other than in the conversation which had gone 
before. They spoke io low voices of the chapter 
which had just been read* and then they sat and 
gazed into the fire. And they all knew what was in 
each other's thoughts, and David lelt a comfort in ; 
the knowledge. It was like the. grasp of a friendly 
hand on a dark and dangerous road. And when he 
rose to go, he could not depart without letting 
them see the gratitude with which his heart was 
overflowing. 

“It was so good of you,”—it was Christian he 
addressed (perhaps it was easier to look into her 
face, because her eyes were not so like Hilly's, as 
George's were). “It was so good of you to invite 
me here to night. I know why you did it, Mrs. 
Parvey.” 

“It was so good of you to come!” Christian an¬ 


swered, with straightforward kindliness. “And it 
has been such a pleasure to us to have you! And I 
don't think you will be any the worse for it.” 

David turned away for a moment to regain his 
voice. George laid his hand kindly on his shoulder. 
“ Come in and see us as often as you oan,” he said. 
“ I think I shall like to talk over old times with yon. 
J can't do that with many new acquaintances, and 1 
can't make friends without it” 

And David was only able to grasp their bands, 
and rush out into the night He had said in his 
heart that morning, “ God, though Thou slay me, 
yet will I trust in Thee.” Apd this was God’s 
slaying. 

When he regained Blenheim House^ he found 
somebody waiting for him. 

“Mr. Laurie's been sitting here a long while,” 
Phoebe said. “ I told him I did not think you’d be 
very late, and so he said he'd stay. No, Master 
David, he’s not in the surgery. He went toward tbe 
dining-room, and. I thought he might as well, so I 
stuck a bit of fire in the grate, and giv him the news¬ 
paper to amuse hisaelf with.” 

Fergus was seated in the easy-chair, with his feet 
on the fender. It might be but the effect of the great 
dingy room, or the big black chair, but somehow be 
looked particularly Bm&li and delicate. He jumped 
up, and responded rather heartily to David’a shake 
of the hand. It was not a habit of his, and David 
thought the extra warmth was a special sign of 
friendly sympathy. This young man was David's 
nearest friend, and David's heart felt so warm and 
open that he could lay candid claim on his fellow- 


feeling. 

“ I suppose you've seen the Mercury to-day, Fer¬ 
gus,” he said. It wa9 a relic and proof of their old 
boyish intimacy that they always called each other 
by their Christian names. 

“ Yes; no. I never read the Mercury —it is not 
worth the trouble. Oh, I know what you mean, 
though. I did not see it. But Robina told me. It 
won’t matter, David. Don't let it hurt you, and then 
it won't.” 

It was all true; and now that far other treatment 
had warmed and opened David’s heart, he could 
accept its truth, and feel the better for it, just sa the 
carefully nursed convalescent grows strong enough 
to bear and benefit in a strong sea-breeze. 

It braced him to say frankly, “ But I think it will 
make it hard for me to be a doctor. I must try 
something else.” 

“ Well,” said Fergus, almost impatiently. “ You've 
only got yourself to take care of, and I don’t pity any 
man who can't do that.” 

“No,” David answered, and passing from his own 
difficulties, went on; “and so you are going to set up 
for yourself, Fergus. Mias Harvey let me into the 
secret, because she thought I would be sure to know 
it. She told me to tell you this.” 

“She has told me all about it henelf,’' said 
Fergus. “ I called upon her this evening, before I 
came here.” 
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And he had been there yesterday, too, David 
knew. Two consecutive evenings—well, well! 

“Yes,” Fergus observed, “ I am determined to 
make a plunge for myselfi I can’t go on any more 
in the old humdrum, stnpid way. I’ve been out of 
my element for a long time. I had no scope, and I 
must have some.” 

“ I don’t doubt you’ll get it, Fergus,” said David. 
“ I think you will do admirably. You're so clever 
and persevering.” 

“ If I only had the start 1” Fergus ejaculated, al¬ 
most bitterly, “but it is awfully hard to be kept 
down in slavery for want of a little paltry money. 
You see I’ve nothing of my own to turn over, David. 
I’ve never been able to save anything. 1 might, if I 
had not had duties to perform toward others.” 

David kept silence, almost wishing for the first 
time that his father had left him some small legacy, 
which he might pat into Fergus's hands, the loan to 
be regarded as a small recognition of the profit and 
pleasure he had derived from Fergus’s friendship. 

“ I could do a great deal with so little,” Fergus 
proceeded, “ for the business is one where most of 
the profits are so quick that one may safely take 
credit for everything but a very small outlay.” 

“You think you could get credit if you fairly 
stated your case?” said David. “I suppose the 
dealers are kindly inclined to give a young beginner 
a start.” 

“KindlyI” echoed Fergus, with scorn. “They 
know it’s the best thing they can do. It is for their 
own interest. They secure a customer who perhaps 
would not come to them if he had his money in his 
hand at the time. It is everybody’s interest to serve 
a beginner, because it is the only chance of binding 
him to themselves. By and by his goodwill is not to 
be bought at any price. But, of course, it is, as you 
say, very kind of them.” 

u Have you made any arrangements with anybody 
yet?” David asked, being sincerely interested. 

“ I can’t ask those who have dealings with the old 
Arm,” Fergus answered. “ It would be no use, they 
would not do it.” 

“ Why not?” David inquired. 

“ Because they would think I was planning an op¬ 
position. Of course, it is not. I shall do good to 
myself without harming the old firm. I believe in 
competition. 1 1 have a right to sell a little cheaper 
than them, if I choose to work harder for smaller 
profits.” 

tt I suppose so—yea,” David assented, with a voice 
more dubious than his words. 

“Still, as I say, there might be an adverse feeling 
in that qaarter,” Fergus went on, “ and therefore 1 
would rather begin on a new field altogether. Who 
do yon think I have been talking it over with to-day, 
David V y 

David would not attempt to guess. 

a With Webber, the stationer, Millicent Harvey's 
brother-in-law,” Fergus stated with a suppressed 
•esse of triumph. “ You see some of his dealers deal 
also in the class of paper which I require—paper for 


decorative purposes—it is that branch of our business 
that I shall keep to chiefly—*t any rate, at first I 
went to him and explained what I thought of doing, 
and how I was situated, and asked if he would mind 
speaking for me to the dealers. I pat it in this way: 
1 asked him if he would mind trusting me a little 
himself and he said no. Then I said would he just 
mention me to the dealers, and say as much for me 
to them. And he said that was a small thing to do 
to serve an industrious young man, and he was only 
sorry that he could not be sure it would have more 
influence. But I know Webber has weight. He is 
not a large customer, but he pays as he goes. He 
might make a splendid thing even of that little busi« 
ness of his if he had ihore spirit, and launched out a 
little. But Webber has settled down in a rut, and 
just jogs on. Yet he’s a good fellow in his way. He 
quite took to me. I dare say he felt I might bring 
a little new blood into bis own commercial transac¬ 
tions. He asked roe to dine with them. So I did.” 

“Then you saw Mrs. Webber?” David asked. 

Fergus gave one of his expressive sounds of dis¬ 
like. He had a whole vocabulary of these. 

“ There's a narrow, commonplace woman for you,” 
he said. “ I don’t believe she thinks of anything but 
her needlework and cookery. And she’s so afraid of 
losing the penny she has, that I don’t believe she’d 
open her hand to grasp a diamond that was held to¬ 
ward her. I know she was worrying herself in won¬ 
der over what business was passing between Webber 
and me. That’s the kind of woman to keep a man 
down, David.” 

“ If she is what you describe her, she must be very 
different to her risler,” said David, who had never 
met Hatty Webber. 

“8o she is—indeed, not a pleasant woman to hsfere 
in one's family at all, in my opinion. I don’t think 
she likes me. I fancy Webber does. Well, if he 
serves me, perhaps he'll find the benefit does not end 
ihere.” 

There was a pause. Then David observed, “So, 
I understand Miss Millicent is engaged to work for 
you.” 

“ Yes. It will be better for her. They don’t treat 
her in the right spirit, and she can't find it pleasant 
to work for them. In fact, she has powers above the 
work which they have for her. You know, David, I 
have a great ideal of business life, and it has been 
growing upon me very much lately. I think a firm 
and all its assistants should work together harmo¬ 
niously—each for each other—as well as for himself. 
Does it not only seem right, David, that each man in 
a concern, down to the porter, should be so respected 
for his share in it, that he should be drawn up from 
feeling that his sole interest therein is how much 
wages he can get for how little work ?” 

“Certainly, that is most desirable,” said David, 
“ that is the teaching of the Gospel itself—the aboli¬ 
tion of mere eye service, the working as ‘unto God 
and not unto man.’ ” 

“But how is it to be done?” Fergus went on. 
“ While we are dealing with ‘ human nature,’ we 
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most appeal to ordinary human instincts, not to ex¬ 
traordinary spiritual aspirations. To give an in* 
stance: I happened to hint to Miss Millicent, that 
I should like her to do her very best, because so 
muoh would depend upon the beauty and originality 
of the first designs issued by a new house. And un¬ 
der that stimulant, doubtless, she really has excelled 
herself! That is what I mean. I think every one 
should have an actuality set before him, beyond his 
mere cash receipt” 

“ But every man has that already,” said David. 

“ Because it is his duty to God and man to do his 
best.” 

Fergus gave an impatient gesture. 

“ Granted,” he answered ; “ but may not doty be 
taught by making it interest as well ? If a man can* 
not climb a hill by his unaided strength, is it a sin 
to give him a stick to help him up? That is what I 
purpose to do. To make the interest of all whom I 
employ identical with my own, so that my workers 
will not be getting their ordinary wages the week 
before I am bankrupt, and getting no more than their 
ordinary wages when I become a millionaire. To 
give each an interest in our prosperity and adversity 
proportionate to his position therein, and to recog 
nize other duties between us than the hard, coarse 
tie of so much work done so much money paid ” 

“ It is a grand idea,” said David. “ It is something 
like Robert Owen's theories. And yet they did not 
work well.” 

“ I have read his works,” Fergus answered ; " and 
I think I can account for his failures. He carried 
them outside the beaten track, and put them in prac 
tice in ways that can only be exceptional My scheme 
would be to keep them in the beaten track, and apply 
them to necessary conditions of life. Not to found 
communities, sure to attract the dreaming and un¬ 
settled. But to start a practical business, in no out¬ 
ward respect to differ from its neighbors on either 
hand.” 

“ It struck me,” said David, “that Mr. Owen had 
tried to get Christianity without Christ.” 

“Well,” said Fergus, unheeding this remark, “to 
this dream I devote my life. Not to money-making 
though if its fulfilment brings money, well and good. 
I think I know how to use it. Do you know, David, 
it is far harder to be kept from this dream of mine 
for want of a little money, than it would be if it was 
purely an ambition for myself 1” 

“I can believe it, Fergus,” said David, quite 
tenderly, with his hand on his friend's shoulder. 
We can often sympathize with feelings presented to 
us by another, though they would never have entered 
our own hearts, whether because above or below 
them. David himself would have trusted God to 
find capital for His own work; nay, would have 
doubted his own call to it, till God gave a leading 
by clearing the way. Certainly, any undue longing 
of his own, David would have cheeked as the sign 
of a self-seeking, at variance with God's will. But 
in Fergus, it looked like nothing but the ardent zeal 
of impatient benevolence. 


“ There will be a way found for you, Fergus,” he 
said, gently, with a reverend reticence. 

“ Yes, I don't doubt it; as fast as one is disap¬ 
pointed in one chance, another rises, if one keeps 
one's eyes open,” said Fergus He had almost 
thought that David himself, in the dismemberment 
of bis home, might have a little money at his own 
disposal. But it seemed not so. For Fergus felt 
sure David would have volunteered it if he had. 

“ Why should he not?” Fergus would have argued. 

" It would be sure to be a good investment, and, be¬ 
sides, people should risk something for friendship.” 

So Fergus went home, to think out new schemes. 
And David went to bed. And that night prayer 
with him meant thanksgiving for God’s goodness to 
himself and petition for help for “ his dear friend 
struggling with difficulties.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

A NEW FIRM. 

HE next day, the dead surgeon's next kinsman 
came to Blenheim Honse. 

He sat closeted in the surgery with David for 
more than two hours, while Phoebe went about her 
kitchen, dumbly agitated, hoping that nothing was 
happening.to “ worrit ” her darling further. 

This country cousin, a Maxwell, only comes into 
this history at this point. But his character colon 
it, as any character may color whole histories that 
it touches but once. 

He was a just man, who sought to give everybody 
full measure, and then a little over, in case there was 
any mistake in the pressing down. He kept a mill 
and a great corn-chandler’s shop, and most of the 
poor people in his native town dealt with him, be¬ 
cause he served them more liberally than anybody 
else. But he never gave any alms. 

He had not seen Mr. Maxwell more than once or 
twice, and had as little regard as respect for him. 
He was not a rich man, though well-to-do, and most 
of his property was of that business-likq kind which 
would be sure to suffer in transmission to his family 
of five daughters. It was a pleasant prospect to 
contemplate funded property worth already nearly 
three hundred a year, and which could be set wholly* 
aside to accumulate for his girls. It was none the 
less pleasant for being a great surprise, for though 
he was fully aware of the unhappy circumstances of 
Mr. Maxwells household, he had always concluded 
that there would be a will to bestow the rights which 
the law withheld. Had there been any such will, 
he would not have looked too closely into it, nor 
raised any point that the lawyers could pass over. 
But as there was none, as his uncle had not thought 
fit to take the trouble of protecting those whom he 
might have felt their kindred were likely to regard 
as natural enemies, this kinsman felt quite ready to 
have his rights, and determined to be sure that he 
had them all. He would himself see the certificate 
of the*eurgeon's tardy marriage, and being forced to 

accept it, did so with a grunt, and felt as if Mre 
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Maxwell had wronged himself, and the woman that 
had gone before her, and that woman’s child. Very 
likely hie note to David had been kinder for that 
feeling. We are the friends of those who have a 
common enemy. 

* Yonr lather must have known that he had put 
that woman in a position to benefit by his property,” 
he said, "and therefore it becomes doubly shameful 
that he made no provision for you.” 

“It does not signify,” David answered, quietly; 
“I am now in no worse position than many law- 
folly-born children whose parents have no money to 
leave them.” 

“No* I know you are not,” said the other, “but it 
seems so hard that you should be outside the law, 
and she within it, thongh she has no more moral 
right More moral right I A thousand times less! 
I most speak plainly to you, young man. There is 
no help ibr it. And you must set the pain at the 
door of those who do the deeds, not at theirs who 
have to name them afterward. You must know 
yoonelf that it was very bitter for all our people 
when your mother went astray with the surgeon. 
Bat there was a different feeling about her and this' 
other woman. She was a poor young thing, five 
yean younger than he Was. And her friends, though 
they were poor, were honest people, and were just as 
■ngry and pained as we were, and were ready to 
move Heaven and earth to get her to leave such a 
***** and Buch a way of life. And then she soon 
disd—dwindled away, as we heard. And at the very 
l«st she got a man to take her in his cart twenty 
®iles across country to some of her own people. 
We heard that she could not speak when she got 
there—but I daretsay you know all the story well.” 

“ No, I do not,” David answered, sadly. “ I have 
nover heard a word about my mother.” 

“Is it really so? Well, we heard about her in 


riage. The surgeon’s way of life gave them great 
grief and anxiety, and they felt it was no use hoping 
for any improvement while he continued living in a 
course of direct sin. But they never contemplated 
such an issue as the present. We always supposed 
that a man in yoor father's circumstances would be 
sure to make a very explicit will. It seems awfolly 
unjust, that by a mere legal superiority, that woman 
gets her full rights, while you have nothing l” 

“ I have a right to nothing,” said David; “ there¬ 
fore, I am not the loser by her gain.” 

The miller shook his head. All his speech was 
but the preamble to a thought that had been in his 
mind all the way up to London. It had kept him 
awake two or three nights, and had made him deny 
his wife when she had suggested the purchase of two 
or three mild luxuries as a fitting mark of their ac¬ 
cession to property. It was a thought which he had 
not welcomed. He had only not thrust it away or 
silenced it. He was a man who had never denied 
himself to landlord or tax gatherer, however incon¬ 
venient their visits might be, and so be had learned 
to confront any idea that presented itself as a duty. 
If it was a duty, he would meet it and do its behest^ 
not gently and kindly and cheerfully, as we drop 
our Sabbath offerings in the Holy House, but fully 
and painfully, as we pay a bill, even when we think 
it overcharged. This thought at last framed itself 
reluctantly into words. 

“ I must do something for you myself, David Max¬ 
well,” he said. 

And then he went on, more briskly, putting out 
his ideas just as they lay in his mind, with that 
strange lack of connection common to people not 
given to utter thought, especially thought made half 
of feeling: “I've said so to myself ever since I 
found that though I can take your share, I can’t 
touch that woman’s. I’m sure you'll be a credit to 


the different ways that people do hear. That was 
tU we heard; but her going back, and dying as it 
were on the very threshold of decent folk that she 
knew would have nought to do with her unless she 
was repentant, made us have gentler thoughts of her, 
don’t you see—the blame dropped in two, as it were, 
tnd half of it turned to pity. But this other woman 
was of quite another sort. She was older than the 
mgeoD to begin with—three years older. And she 
knew all about his family and the property he had. 
And she went into her bad ways, in a business 
fashion, with her eyes wide open. And they visited 
her, and came back to our town, taking airs about 
the fine place their sister lived in 1 I suppose you've 
■sen them here, sir 7” 

“ Yea,” David said, not adding that he had never 
•sea much of them, having always been hustled ofi 
into the kitchen whenever they came, during his 
childhood; and having voluntarily betaken himself 
to the surgery on such occasions in later times. 

“1 can assure you all this was exceedingly bitter 
to omr family,” the kinsman went on. “ I know that 
your father’s own mother, and his sister, too—my 
poor deed mother—urged on the ceremony of mar- 


us to what you might have been, my lad. You've 
got your Qrandmother Maxwell's face, and she was as 
much a saint as any woman can be. I don't know 
who your father took after, but not after her. You're 
the most of grandson she has left behind her, for 
mine are all girls. And I’m not a rich man. I only 
rub along. But as we never expected any of this 
money at all, we can do without it for another year, 
and give you over the three hundred pounds. It will 
give you a fair start. I’d only five hundred when 
I began life myself, for though my mother had 
share and share alike with your father, my father 
got through nearly all of it. It’s a kind of way in 
the world. Borne people can’t spend money fast 
enough, and others find it terribly hard to get. I’ve 
often worried over my poor girls. But that's all 
right now; and they won't be poorer for giving you 
a help.” 

“It is so very good o you,” David answered, 
warmly. “ But, ought I to take it? Let me think.” 

‘‘Of couree you ought to take it,” said the miller, 
and having stoutly made the offer, began to feeJ 
lurking wishes that David would resolutely put it 
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David would have done so directly, but that it 
seemed to him that this might be a Godsend, given 
by his hand to Fergus Laurie. Once this idea 
flashed into his mind, practical arguments came 
trooping up to support it. He had certainly not 
been chargeable to his father for years—never since 
he first took the teacher’s place in the Hackney 
Academy. And of late, since he had been in the 
surgery, he had positively saved his father much 
expense, and consequently increased, so far, his 
property. Then, again, it had certainly been his 
father’s bonnden duty to give him some such start in 
life as this gift would render possible. As for taking 
it, David was dear-minded enough to perceive that 
he world have to stand indebted to somebody, and 
to whom more fairly than to this blood relation, who 
was at least a greater gainer by the poor, disreput¬ 
able dead surgeon than anybody else could be? 
Then, again, David reflected that, if he prospered in 
life, he oould amply repay this gift in many ways, 
without even seeming to turn restive under the 
burden of gratitude. And if he did not prosper, this 
did not defraud any of what was really his own—a 
comfort that could scarcely attach to help from any 
other quarter. 

“ I will take it, sir,” David said at last, looking 
straight in the miller’s troubled, watching face. 
“ And I cannot thank you enough in words.” 

“It’s all right,” said the miller; “of course, I 
know you thank me. And I suppose, from what I 
hear, you’ll be made into a doctor.” 

“ I think not,” David answered. “ Something has 
come to light which will go much against me in that 
character. I will show you what it is.” And he 
went to his own room, brought down the Hackney 
Mercury, and put it into the miller’s hands. 

The miller read it, and would have liked to put 
his thoughts into some bitter words, but refrained 
and only asked, pointing to the paragraph: “Is it 
true?” 

“ Yes,” David answered. “ I myself oould bring 
forward proofs, though I never knew what they 
proved till I read that.” 

“Was it infatuation for the study that led the 
surgeon into such mean dastardliness—surely he 
could have afforded to prosecute it in far different 
ways ?” groaned the miller. 

“ He never prosecuted it at all,” David answered, 
sadly. “ At least, never since my time. He always 
said be meant to do so, but did not. I think he must 
have done this for that purpose at first, and then 
went on, as a kind of habit.” 

“ That a habit,” said the miller, “ and for no pur¬ 
pose ! Habit indeed! Rather madness 1” 

David made no answer. He had not lived where 
he had for six-and-twenty years without learning 
that wickedness is either an idiocy or a lunacy of 
soul. 

“I shall go into some business where my know¬ 
ledge of chemistry will be useful,” said David, foro- 
ing a cheery tone of voice, as people do when they 
step out of a charnel-house into the sunshine. 


“ Well, I hope you’ll get on. Anyhow, I believe 
you’ll be no discredit to our name, as you well might 
have been, all things considered.” 

The miller stayed in Blenheim House for some 
days, winding up affairs; but this conversation, with 
its result, was the only point where he touches our 
story. Most readers will not regret that he stayed 
in it such a short time, but will be almost as glad to 
get rid of him as of Mrs. Maxwell. And yet this 
single recorded action is a good one. But his is a 
character which never gets its share of the toleration 
and charity which goes about the world, begging to 
be allowed to enfold all shades of profligates and 
prodigals. There is patience for weakness, bat no 
patience for hardness. Folks make excuses for the 
man who slips into the Blough of bis worst nature^ 
but cannot endure him who struggles out of it so 
hardly that he cannot sit gracefully on its edge 1 In 
the world’s eyes, it is better to have no line of duty 
at all, than to have one with no beauty curves about 
it 1 There is no joyous welcome about an iron stove, 
though it may give out twice the heat of the dancing 
wood-fire. But it is better to have virtues hidden 
within one’s fleshly temperament, than virtues which 
will drop off with it, as will much that passes as 
good feeling and generosity. There are some people 
who have cause to thank God for nothing so much as 
“ that He is greater than their heart, and knowetk 
all things.” 

David’s first proceeding was to consult Fergus. 
He told him all the history, adding that Fergus 
could have the whole use of the three hundred 
pounds, at least until such time as be required a 
portion of it. Or he might not need any, if he got a 
situation, and Fergus stood for any security that 
might be required. 

“Why shouldn’t you join me?” Fergus asked, 
abruptly. “Your knowledge of chemistry is just 
what is wanted in our trade. Put your money and 
your skill along with my business faculty and con¬ 
nection. You will always have an eye on your 
capital, and a full share of whatever prosperity 
oomes to us. I will guarantee you something of a 
salary if you like; but I can’t be particularly tempt¬ 
ing in that way, at first, David. You might get 
more of a certainty elsewhere, but scarcely snob a 
prospect 1 If you come, you must regard your time 
as well as your money, as an investment, safe indeed, 
but a little slow at first!” 

“ I would do it instantly; I should only be too 
glad to do anything to serve you; I know it would 
be serving myself, too,” David answered, eagerly; 
“only I should like to be sure of enough to keep 
Phoebe, or I have no right to hinder her getting an¬ 
other place. If it was only myself there would be 
no risk—I would pull through, at a pinch, on thirty 
pounds for a year. But I couldn’t with Phcsbe^ 
though she’s as cheap a person as there can be. If 
she knew there was any difficulty, she’d want to go 
out working for herself, aad waiting on me besides.” 

“I don’t see why she shouldn’t,” said Fergus, 
“ she’s always been used to that sort of thing 1” 
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“If she most, of coarse she must/ 1 David replied; 
“ but I will not make any arrangements that will 
bring on the necessity, I know yon wouldn’t if it 
were you, Fergus.” 

“Ah, well, perhaps not. Anyhow, yon are right. 
Ton my yon could poll through at a pinch on thirty 
pounds. Sorely, Phoebe could do the same,” Fergus 
answered, half carelessly. 

“Of coarse she could. Bat that would make 
rixty,” said David. 

“Well, I should hope you don’t think you are 
likely to get less than that the first year you work 
with me?” Fergus observed, almost angrily. “ Double 
thst, three times that, I should trust and believe.” 

“Then I shall be only too glad to aocept your 
offer,” said David. “The barest living secured, 
•specially for Phoebe, and I can cheerfully trust all 
the rest.” 

“I hope you will,” Fergus answered gravely. 
“For if we are to work well together, you will have 
to trust me a good deal, David. Business tactics are 
pemliar, and I understand them, and you do not, 
and you may often fancy that I am doing queer 
things. I should not like to. work with anybody who 
did not feel the greatest confidence in*me.” 

“ 1 don’t think Pve ever given you reason to fear 
I should be mistrustful and suspicious. You must 
trust me to trust you, Fergus,” said David;' and so 
the compact was sealed. 

After that Fergus worked with a will. He secured 
writable trade premises—parting at once with a large 
alios of David’s capital to pay rent in advance. 
Many departments of work which old, long-estab- 
hahtd firms did at home, he was compelled to 
arrange for with other houses, from the utter im¬ 
possibility of procuring heavy, expensive plant. 
About all this he was very candid with David, ex¬ 
plaining that it must seriously reduce their profits, 
but was better than incurring large burden of debt, 
which candor and caution led David to the erroneous 
conclusion that all that was there was paid for—a 
mistake he easily fell into from his ignorance of the 
prices of machinery and office furniture. This can¬ 
dor on Fergus’s part prevented David feeling any 
delfoaqr in making a few inquires, and with a sense 
of his ignoranoe, and a simple-minded desire to re¬ 
move it, be asked two or three questions as to 
prices, etc. To these he always received the fullest 
cod most satisfactory answers, but given in a tone 
and manner that led his sensitive kindness to fear 
that Fergus writhed under the idea that his honest 
wish for information was only disguised criticism 
*nd doubt. 8b David said to himself that he was 
quite sure Fergus was willing to tell him everything, 
hut that it would be kindlier to let pass any acci¬ 
dental omission of information, even at inconveni¬ 
ence to his own ftiture usefulness. David had not a 
fogal mind, and did not in the least understand that 
the most voluminous affidavit may crumble beneath 
a monosyllable of cross-examination. He innocently 
thought that perhaps it was as natural for Fergus to 
he a little reserved on some points as for himself to 


keep secret that he had been to a lawyer, and made 
a will, bequeathing to Jemima, Sarah, Emma, Kate 
and Anne Maxwell, daughters of John Maxwell, 
miller, of Yarmouth, any property that he, David, 
might leave, not exceeding four hundred pounds in 
value; anything exceeding that stun to go to Phoebe 
Winter. 

Robin* Laurie paid a great many visits during 
those weeks of preparation. She called on Mrs. 
George Harvey. She called on Mrs. Webber. She 
connected herself with the Dorcas society, and called 
at the vicarage. She called over and over again on 
Mrs. H&rvey and Millicent. Fergus instigated all 
these calls, but he found she obeyed him more 
readily, and he commended her for it. Robina 
Laurie was a woman whose courage and sociability 
lay in her garments, and Fergus had given her ten 
pounds of David’s money to thoroughly replenish 
her wardrobe, which, with Robina, meant to pur¬ 
chase two dresses, a cloak and a bonnet with a 
feather. Robina knew nothing about her brother’s 
affairg, except the fact—which ought to have had a 
significance even to her—that he bad certainly no 
means of his own. Other people knew that he was 
poor, but nobody except his mother and sister—not 
even David—knew that he had nothing, in the literal 
meaning of the word. But Robina felt that she was 
gaining the highest aim of her life when she was 
buying her finery, and this eagerness made it easy 
for her to persuade herself that of course his superior 
talents could command plenty of cash on every side, 
and that she need ask no question whence came the 
particular check to decorate herself. She was very 
condescendingly affable to David Maxwell, remark¬ 
ing to Milly that her brother’s ability to receive him 
into business at this particular juncture “had hap¬ 
pened like a good providence for him.” 

All preliminaries were adjusted at last, and one 
fine Monday morning a smart errand boy opened the 
shutters of a newly-painted house, and disclosed a 
blind which announced to the world the new firm of 
“ Fergus O. Laurie & Company.” 

(2b be continued.) 


Let every one test his own strength and fleetness 
in the race of life; and though it is well to remem¬ 
ber, and calculate on, the possibility of failure, and 
profit by the experience of others, one is apt to get 
disheartened, or use his strength in meeting im¬ 
aginary dangers, if he is continually reminded that 
he “ must not be too sanguine; for it is quite likely 
he will not succeed, when other people, possessed of 
far greater ability and more abundant resources, 
have been known to foil.” 

Good definitions are rare, as all who consult Web¬ 
ster’s Unabridged well know. The editor of this 
ponderous volume ought to be grateful to the little 
boy who, when asked by his sister what capital pun¬ 
ishment was, replied that it was being looked np in 

the cupboard with the jam and other nice things. 
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IN A HURRY. 

BY MISS MARY E. COMSTOCK. 


H URRY is the bane of American households. 
Home- makers fail in their vocation because 
this element of hurry so pervades their lives. 
Little children and the boys and girls springing into 
manhood and womanhood do not dare to unburden 
themselves freely to the fathers and mothers that are 
always in a hurry. The ruffled spirit which the 
pressure of haste gives cannot afford that sympathy 
and cheer wherein young lives can blossom health¬ 
fully. The atmosphere of home should have among 
its prime components rest and leisure. Duties 
thoroughly performed in due season give these. 

The mother is the natural home-maker. From 
her, love and sympathy and helpfulness should 
radiate. Instead of a true home-maker, however, 
the mother is too often simply the worried, impatient 
housekeeper. Happy the household having such a 
presiding genius if it have a baby in it. Baby then 
becomes the centre; receiving from and giving to 
hungry hearts very life felixir. Bestowing smiles as 
boons and sincerest sympathy from wells of feeling 
undefiled, baby makes the “home!” Sometimes 
some attached family servant furnishes far more of 
the real home element than does pater or mater 
familias. Personal wishes are consulted. A help¬ 
ing hand and loving heart are always at this person’s 
bestowal, to give benison. Sometimes it is a help¬ 
less invalid around whom all circle; simple hospi¬ 
tality of heart making the home atmosphere. 

The mother who lets the moth and rust of per¬ 
petual hurry corrode the finest part of her woman’s 
nature, taking away the brightness of her shining, 
abdicates her royalty, and too often reaps legitimate 
reward of seeing her family estranged from her, 
giving their confidence elsewhere, leaving her social 
nature to shrivel amid domestic cares. Her daughters 
are very likely to grow up like herself. 

Estelle Riverton was a charming girl. So stran¬ 
gers universally said. Beautiful, possessing easy 
grace of manner, the overflow of buoyant health 
and youth finding expression in apparent gay good 
will, to all she was most attractive. She also pos¬ 
sessed powers of mind of no common order. It 
seemed strange that she had not more heart friends. 
When her engagement to the revered professor was 
announced every one rather commiserated than con¬ 
gratulated him upon winning the beautiful young 
girl to be his wife. The mystery of this frame of mind 
could have been explained on rational principles. 

Estelle Riverton had been in a hurry all her life. 
She was always behind time in all her arrangements 
and preparations. The cause may not seem adequate 
to the result. But there was neither rest nor security 
in her orbit. In the worry and makeshifts and dis¬ 
appointments of which she had always been the 
centre, her friends had grown to lose sight of her 
loveliness. In a hurry for an article she should have 
procured long before, she was constantly obliged to 


levy upon a friend * in such desperate haste, you 
know.” When in too much of a hurry to write and 
ask a remittance from papa she was always sure you 
would be glad to oblige her. Friends lost time in 
waiting for her to fulfil her appointments. They 
lost time in puzzling over the illegible letters written 
“ in such a hurry to catch the mail.” Confusion and 
disappointment seemed to exhale from her very pre¬ 
sence, though to a stranger meeting her for the first 
time this was not apparent. 

Estelle’s engagement lasted two years while she 
waited for the professor to come home from his 
foreign appointment Friends laid the flattering 
unction to their souls that she would be all “ready” 
on her wedding-day. When the guests were oome 
and the appointed time for the ceremony had ar- 
rived, one of the bridesmaids had to sit down and 
hem the bride’s veil, while another with quick wit, 
which was needed, cleverly improvised a substitute 
for an article that had been mislaid “in the confu¬ 
sion, you knofr.” Estelle had wished to have the 
clergyman read the marriage service from the iden¬ 
tical Player Book that had been used at her mother’s 
marriage. Estelle had made a point of this. There 
was a prodigious great hurry to find that Prayer 
Book at the last minute. It refused to be found. 
Estelle was married without its aid. She “ had to 
Tceep every one waiting at the last,” she said, she 
“had been in such a hurry to get her trunks packed 
in season.” Even her ruby lips and sweet voice did 
not give the excuse a pleasant sound to her friends 
on her wedding-day! Every one had done so much 
foy her, too, and she had just hurried and hindered. 
What a bright, orderly, peaceful home she will be 
apt to make for the honored professor. Poor 
Estel le! Poor professor! 

This frightful phantom of hurry needs to be exor¬ 
cised from our homes by the magic spells of system 
and moderation. The head of the house is apt to 
give a restricted, unsympathetic tone to the entire 
household in his hurry to regain financial footing lost 
in doing as his neighbors do. The mother spends 
time and strength in miserable makeshifts to imitate 
those who have more means. Let us be independent 
and simple and genuine. Let us bethink ourselves, 
like the poor jaded beast in the highway, to at length 
turn aside, from the blindly hurrying chariot' that 
seems to be pursuing us, into the green, wayside places. 
Let us take time to live rationally, if to do so we hare 
to wear simple calico; walk instead of ride; depend 
on the circulating libraries for our reading; use the 
cheapest stationery, and put plain hems for trimming 
on the children’s clothes. Let us take time to walk; 
time to read; time to communicate by letter with 
absent friends; time to get acquainted with the chil¬ 
dren and enter through sympathy into their live*. 
Let us take time to love each other and to show that 
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W OMEN nearly always sharpen the bread- 
knife on the stove or the stove-pipe. The 
beet way I ever found is to sharpen on an 
old barrel-stave or piece of a box in which lime has 
been mixed, and then pot on the smooth edge by 
finishing on a bit of pine. 

The wooden door-step, into which sand and dirt 
has worked, makes a good place to sharpen a knife. 

One of the best housewives in Kentucky always 
uses lime-water in mixing op her bread. She says 
it is wholesome. If I set yeast at night, and it is 
likely to have a sour taste, I often use lime-water 
in wetting op. 

Jumbles are nice for tea these summer evenings 
if made after Granny Greenstreet’s recipe. Take a 
half poond of batter, three fourths of a pound of 
floor, and a half pound of white sugar, powdered, 
potting by a little of the sugar to roll them in. Beat 
two eggs well and add a little nutmeg. Make this 
into a soft dough. Do not roll on the paste-board, 
but break off bits the size of a walnut, roll them in 
the fine sugar, make into rings, and lay them on tins 
to bake an inch or two apart, as they will rise and 
spread. Bake in a moderate oven. 

For fear your dried fruit may become wormy, put 
it in yoor long pans and heat as hot as you can in 
the oven, without scorching. While it is hot pack 
it away in strong new paper sacks, and hang ii\ a 
dry place. 

At this season of the year the most careful house¬ 
keeper is troubled with cockroaches. The nasty 
things! who could eat the crust of his bread if he 
knew a frisky roach had darted across it, or bear to 
touch a cranberry tart if he knew the pestiferous 
insect had jabbed his bill down into it, and tested 
its merits first? 

We can make a feed for them that will rid us of 
their presence. 

Take equal parts of Indian meal and red lead, 
and make them into a thick batter with molasses, 
and set it in your cupboards and under them. Or, 
mix a teaspoonful of powdered arsenic with the same 
of mashed potatoes, and crumble it up for them; or, 
give them phosphorus mixed in a paste. Be care 
fill about it, and burn or bury anything in which 
yea have mixed poison—don’t throw it out-doors. 

Two of the members in Deacon Potts’s family like 
brown bread. I wish we all liked it, for I know it 
■rant be wholesome, although I cannot like the taste 
of it. Something about it reminds me of the smell 
of the old barn, when I used to climb and creep 


about bunting eggs—the smell of mouldy boards, 
and rails, and decaying straw, and damp corners 
where the sun never shone. 

For those who like brown bread without yeast, we 
give our recipe. 

Of unbolted corn-meal and] unbolted rye-meal, 
take three pints of the former and two of the latter, 
sift through a coarse sieve separately. Upon the 
corn-meal pour half a pint of molasses, and scald it 
thoroughly, cool with sour milk, or buttermilk, and 
add the rye-meal, salt to taste; in a little water dis¬ 
solve soda enough to neutralize the acid of the but¬ 
termilk. Have it soft or it will be dry when baked. 
Bake in a deep pan three hours. Or, if for old 
people with poor teeth, put it in a pudding-pan with 
a tight cover and boil four hours, pouring in boiling 
water as it wastes, and keeping it at the boiling point 
all the time. If mixed up with yeast powders it 
must he baked immediately. 

I called at Sister Bodkin’s the last time I was in 
Potlsville. The girls wanted I should get her 
jacket pattern. While I was there one of the student 
girls, Rosetta Butler, came to ask the doctor what 
would cure her sore mouth. Sister Bodkin said, 
never mind what the doctor would say, but use the 
same that is good for babies’ sore mouths. u Take a 
fresh egg,” said she, “ and empty the contents from 
the small end, leaving the shell as whole as possible, 
then put in a spoonful or two of strained honey, and 
a few green or dried leaves of sage, set the shell in 
the warm ashes, and let it cook till the strength of 
the sage is extracted, then add a very little burnt 
alum. Apply with a soft swab of old ravelled linen. 
If the sore inclines to be cankerous sore mouth, wet 
the end of your finger, dip it in powdered sulphur 
and touch the sore with it. This will prevent canker 
from eating any deeper. 

The inner bark of common sumach soaked in cold 
water, and sweetened wiih loaf sugar is recommended 
as good for sore mouth. 

Sirange what queer things will happen! How 
true is that passage of Scripture, “we know not what 
a day may bring forth.” 

Little did I think when I was writing last week, 
that when I resumed my pen again, I would write 
from an invalid’s easy-chair. It is a long story, but 
I will make it brief. 

Father had been talking all tbia spring about 
going down into the neighborhood of Goose CreA 
Church to buy some Chester white pigs. I think 
there is nothing better for a tired woman than to get 
away from home occasionally, and see how other 
folks live, so I fixed up and went with him. I wore 
a gingham dress, large black bombazine apron, my 
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summer calash, made of gray lawn, and a pair of soft 
woollen gloves. I carried my reticule and my Bay 
State shawl. There has been something like the 
tetter on my,hands for a good while, and while I am 
doctoring them they have to be kept warm. I 
carried some sweet cakes along in my reticule. 

Father wore his Leghorn hat, newly renovated, 
and let his camlet cloak lie back unfastened on his 
shoulders. 

We stopped at Brother Loomis’s, the Chester pig- 
man. They fed Humbug, and gave us our dinners, 
real hospitable Baptist fashion. The state of religion 
in that neighborhood is fair to average. 

Elder Nutt preaches to them one-third of his time. 
The elder is a widower, about forty-five years of age, 
and boards at Brother Hartman’s. Brother Loomis 
said if the elder were a married man, they could 
afford to hire him for half his time, because then 
they could pay him a part of his salary in meal, 
pork, potatoes, hay and oats, and such like. As it 
is, they have to pay him in money. 

“ You’re a lone woman, Miss Potts,” said Brother 
Loomis; “ maybe you and the elder could agree on 
the one p’int—mattermony ? Who knows ?” 

“ Better marry a preacher than a deacon,” said his 
wife, and she laughed as though she had spoken a 
very witty thing. 

I smiled. 

Father traded for three little white fat pigs. We 
put them in a stout sack, and laid it in the back part 
of the buggy. The poor things squealed nearly all 
the time. 

We were riding over a causeway—I think it is 
called—a low, swampy place, with logs and rails laid 
close together, to make a good road, when an old 
sow, hearing the squealing of the pigs, suddenly 
jumped out of a clump of bushes at the roadside and 
scared Humbug, and she started and ran off. 

Father pulled at the lines with all his might, but 
she only ran the harder. The jolting was intoler¬ 
able; the buggy leaped “like a wounded hart or 
roe,” as the poet says; the little Chesters squealed 
their hardest and shrillest, and the sow, with mater¬ 
nal instinct, followed closely after. 

A man, riding on a snow-white steed, was coming 
down a lane into the road, and seeing the peril, he 
spurred his charger and hurried on to render us his 
assistance. He soon reached us, and tried to head 
Humbug, so as to bring her to a halt. 

For at least half a mile it was nip and tuck be¬ 
tween the horses. Now, Humbug never would let 
any other beast pass her on a run; she was too 
plucky for that 

Oh, such a ride! Whenever I think of it I grow 
faint, and want to smell the camphor. I can see it 
all! Elder Nutt, actuated by the milk of humanity, 
riding as never man rode before; Humbug, with her 
ears laid baok, her mane—what was left of it—and 
her tail sailing like banners of glory; and dear 
father a-leaning back and pulling on the lines with 
all the strength of his infirm years. His Leghorn hat 
was chucked down on the back of his head; his 


mouth was open; his three teeth and his tongue 
visible; his eyes sticking out, and his camlet cloak 
streaming from the back of the vehicle. Sometimes 
I was on the seat, and again I was down in the bot¬ 
tom of the buggy, jolting along with the sack of dear 
little Chester whites. Some of the time they were in 
my lap, and again, I would be sitting on them. The 
sow still followed, squealing along after us. 

The elder’s horse did not gain an inch on the in¬ 
furiated Humbug. 

We tried to tell him that it only angered our 
beast, but (he jolting prevented us from saying a 
word that came out whole. Even a one-syllable 
word would break into fragments that could not be 
put together. 

I remember nothing after the buggy ran off the 
side of the the causeway, and I was thrown out. The 
seat fell across my ankle, and the sprain was so pain¬ 
ful that I fainted. 

We were near to Brother Hartman’s when it hap¬ 
pened. The elder took me up in his strong arms 
and carried me into the house on his bosom. 

He had read medicine when he was a young man, 
before he was ordained to preach the Gospel, and he 
examined my ankle to see if any of the bones were 
broken. He expressed great concern, and showed a 
deep interest in my welfare. I was taken home ih 
the evening in a carriage. Granny and the girls 
were thankful that the injury was not of a serious 
character. Father escaped without being hurt at all, 
but two of the dear little Chester whites were dead 
when the sack was first untied. 

Eider Nutt called over the next morning to see 
how I felt. 1 was propped up in the arm chair, and 
sat and conversed a good while with him. 

He reminds me of King David. He is a holy 
man; he is not very well educated, but his heart is 
full of the fervor of a religion that knows not the 
limits of education. He is not what would be called 
a handsome man, neither is he homely. He has a 
heavy beard, and a very high forehead; indeed, I 
may say, it extends to the back of his neck—it re¬ 
treats shockingly, but then, what it lacks, is made up 
in quantity. 

Brother Nutt had been unfortunate in the fiast 
year of his ministry. One dark night, while riding 
home from a country school-house, where he had 
been preaching the Gospel, his horse went too dose 
to a fence, and a jagged end of a stake struck the 
elder in one eye and tore open the under lid. 

It must have been a horrible gash 1 Even now it 
looks like an open red mouth. That is all I see 
about my benefactor that is objectionable. I call 
him my benefactor—my preserver; I feel aa if he 
had saved my life, gatheiing me up in his arms and 
bearing me out of a scene of danger. It was a beau- 
tifully-romantic episode to happen in the quiet life 
of the serene Sister Potts, of the village of Potte- 
ville. 

A few days after the aocident Sister Hartman 
came over to see me, and Brother Nutt sent me a 

bouquet of peonies by her. It waaL.|yery large— 
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large enough to cover the flaring top of a gallon 
crock. I may be fastidious about bouquets; I like 
almost half the bouquet to be green leaves; this one, 
colled and arranged by his careful fingers, bad not a 
leaf of green in it It was beautifully and artistically 
arranged, however. v 

I used to be troubled about making icing for cakes 
long ago, when the girls were small and had pic¬ 
nics with their little friends. I do wish I had known 
this then. 

Take of the best white sugar one pound, and pour 
over it just enough cold water to dissolve the lumps; 
v then take the whites of three eggs and beat them a 
little, but not to a stiff froth; add these to the sugar 
and water, put it in a deep bowl, place the bowl in a 
▼easel of boiling water and beat the mixture. It 
will become thin and clear at firet, and afterward 
begin to thicken. When it becomes quite thick, re* 
move it from the fire, and continue beating it until 
cold, then spread it on with a knife. It is perfectly 
white, glistens beautifully, and is so hard and smooth, 
when dry, that you can write very well upon it with 
a pencil. 

Cousin Barbara Stump took tea with us last night. 
Bab is such a practical woman that I like to come 
under the influence of her magnetism. She is rais¬ 
ing four calves this spring. She gives them skimmed 
milk to drink instead of new milk fresh from the 
oow. Father told her he didn’t believe in dish¬ 
water calves, but she laughed and said if ours were 
fed on new milk she would like to compare them 
with her dish-water calves and see which were the 
prettiest. 

She warms the milk and makes a l\ttle well-cooked 
corn-meal gruel, and puts into it. Sometimes she 
makes it of flour. Every evening each calf gets a 
raw egg, well beaten np in warm water, and put into 
the milk. Barbara baa the knack of doing every- 
x thing well that she undertakes. 

She says she never makes bread and milk poul¬ 
tice, but makes it of hot mashed potatoes instead. 
It is a clean kind of a poultice, easily warmed, and 
them is no disagreeable leak to it as there is to one 
made of bread and milk. 

For her plants she uses a good pinch of bone flour 
s in the water with which she wets them. 

Let me see—what else did she tell me. Oh 1 she 
makes a delicious preserve of green grapes, and she 
always pots away a half gallon of green grape juice 
for her minoe pies in the winter. 

Ail the old bones that will readily break up finely 
she breaks for her hens, they eat them voraci- 
V«Iy. 

8he don’t sell her butter at the stores in Pottsville, 
to he gobbled up by everybody, or tumbled into an 
old barrel with all sorts of greasy, lardy, streaked 
bat studs it to the state of New Jersey, receiv¬ 
ing forty cents a pound for it, with a hearty call for 
more. 

There la better for a sprain than the good 


old British oil. After a great deal of trouble we 
have obtained the correct recipe. 

Take half a pint of linseed oil, half a pint of tur¬ 
pentine, half a pint of oil of amber—of mineral tar 
and oil of juniper each one gill. Shake well to¬ 
gether, and keep corked tightly. 

When our St. Cecelia, the school ma’am was here 
the last time, she was carrying home with her a 
volume of poems that she had loaned to a careless 
neighbor. There were two spots of grease on the 
beautiful new book; they annoyed her exceedingly, 
but Brother Jenkins happened to call while she was 
here, and he said it was the easiest thing in the 
world to take grease out of paper, that he’d seen his 
wife do it frequently. She brushed the spots over 
lightly with spirits of turpentine, waited till it was 
dry, and then wet the* place with alcohol, and the 
page was clean as before. 

I do believe I can tell yon, girls, on paper, how it 
is done. I shall be so happy if I can make you un¬ 
derstand ; a pretty new way of wearing hair. It is 
the prettiest style I ever saw, and the beauty is, in 
its being an honest way, with no unsightly stuffing, 
or foundation that is cunningly kept ont of sight. 
It is the best for long, coarse hair, that is bright un¬ 
derneath. 

First divide the hair into four equal parts. Com¬ 
mence by lifting up one of the slips behind, holding 
it out straight, and combing it smooth, and wide, 
and flat, perpendicularly. Now begin np next the 
head, to lift some of the hair over, across, in a way 
to lap some of it quite around a portion of it that 
yon hold out straight in your hand. Then wind it 
in a close twist from the head down to the end of the 
hair. When twisted, tuck it down between the girl’s 
shoulders and the chair back, so it may not unwind. 
After all four are twisted, tie a narrow black ribbon 
or band aronnd the head, under the hair; let it come 
far down behind and be put back well on the head 
in front. Now take up one of the twists of hair 
about as low down at the back of the neck as where 
the hair comes. Make it puff up as loosely a possi¬ 
ble, stick a pin in at the top of it, under, out of 
sight, and fasten it into the ribbon at the top of the 
head. If the lower end of the puff don’t stay in 
place, straight down the back of the head, fasten it 
to the ribbon. Now carry the twist round the head, 
following the band, tuck the end in and proceed the 
same way with the others. The twisted hair carried 
round the head makes it seem like a coronal. 

I know I have told this awkwardly, and maybe it 
will be hard to understand. I’m not gifted in such 
ways and tricks, and don’t know just the words to 
use. 

You will like this stylo if you oan work from the 
plan I have endeavored to sketch. After the hair 
is put up, take some narrow blue, or pink, or bright 
green ribbon, make a small bow like we call a 
double-bow-knot, make a loop stitch on the under 
side* run a hairpin through it, and stick two of 
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these little bows on one side of your head, one a 
little back of jour left temple, and the other a little 
above, and back of your ear. 

Now I call that pretty—especially if your face is 
round, or not too thin. This is a light, airy way of 
wearing hair, and it can’t slip down and at any time 
it will not look odd or unfashionable. 

This is the way Lily wears her hair. For a thin 
faoe I like the way Ida used to wear hers, long and 
light and as soft, as silk. She combed it all bask 
smoothly, put in a long comb and pushed it back 
until the ends came behind her ears, the whole comb 
at the back of her head. Then she divided the hair 
in two parts and crossed it at the back of her head 
and wound it loosely around the circle that the comb 
made. 

The prettiest part of a girl’s face, save perhaps the 
curve of cheek and chin, is the temple where the 
blue tracery of veins show so delicately, and where 
the silken hair fades away into a hint of paly gold. 

I like to see the temples bared, and the hair 
smoothed.off them by a damp brush. 

Litttabews of bright ribbon show off this style of 
dressing hair to advantage, they seem so like gay 
summer butterflies just alighted. 

I can think of nothing better to recommend to 
your special consideration and attention, than family, 
or neighborhood, or select party picnics, during this 
month. They are the most enjoyable occasions 1 
know of. 

Don’t forget them, industrious boys and girls; 
June is a delightful month from which to select two 
or three long days to be spent among wild hills and 
rocky steeps and cool ravines. The October days 
are finest in which te visit historical spots and lakes, 
and to take long rides among hills and valleys, and 
in new places. 

Go prepared—take your iron tea kettle, with all 
the conveniences needed, from a hatchet down to 
matches and kindlings. Make hot coffee and tea, 
have cream and sugar, and a good loaf of bread, a 
bowl of hard, yellow butter covered with cool leaves, 
cake, jam or jelly, pickles, roast chicken, tarts and 
turnovers. 

You’ll soon learn what is needed, and what trouble¬ 
some thing to leave out, and not to carry too great a 
variety. 

Take a garden-trowel to lift plants and mosses. 
Wear good shoes, and dresses that will bear patching 
and washing, and go determined to have a good 
time, and you will be surprised at the fun you will 
have and the elastic spirits you will bring home with 
you. 

We Pottses have had all kinds of adventures, ex¬ 
cept breaking our necks or getting hurt. We have 
hung our tea-kettle in inaccessible places, and our 
camping fire has sent up a graceful curl of smoke iu 
the wild wood where never a foot trod except the red 
man’s. We have dined in the cool shadow of a wall 
of rocks perpendicular two hundred feet high, with 
the rippling river lying at our feet. We have looped 


back the dewy vines and spread our table-cloth on 
mosses more exquisitely beautiful than any carpet 
wrought by man’s cunning and ingenuity. 

In these palaces of awful grandeur we have heard 
the voice of the man of God go up in words of grati¬ 
tude and thanks when before only the songs of the 
birds had broken the solitude. 

Two years ago, after we had spent a very pleasant 
day among the rocks and cascades at Hemlock Falls, 
and were just getting ready to put our moss-laden 
baskets in the big wagon, our Bpan of young hones 
broke loose and ran away, tipped over and broke the 
wagon and left it lying among the trees. 

It was the maddest sight I ever saw. It was late 
in the afternoon, and we eleven girls were left alone 
in that wild place six miles from home. Just then, 
as if to add to our discomfort, a dreary, drixxling 
rain began to fall and the whole sky grew leaden and 
gloomy. 

Bub always laughs at runaways, and fires, and 
fights, and drunk men, and everything he ought not 
to. He doubled over and ha-ha’d. I shook him 
and said: “ Young man, wisdom is good on all occa¬ 
sions; think of eleven poor, lone, lorn, miserable 
critters, far from home and all under your care and 
protection; some of them invalids, some nervous, 
some don’t know how to walk a mile, some are sub¬ 
ject to fits of the blues—this is no time for merri¬ 
ment.” Would you believe it I he only laughed the 
harder. 

He said: “ Oh, Annie and Jnlia did kick up their 
heels so joyfully, and they made the straps and 
splinters fly so gloriously that if they had dashed 
down the precipice I could not have helped laugh¬ 
ing 1 Just keep cool, girlsand he kept on laugh¬ 
ing, till really pe began to feel the magnetism of his 
untimely laugh, and joined him. 

After he started off to look for the colts we con¬ 
ferred together and concluded, if he did find them, 
we couldn’t ride home, and then we started home¬ 
ward on foot. 

We wore quilts, and army blankets, and comforts, 
and water-proofs, and towels, and fixed ourselves up 
just as ugly and funny and comfortable as we pleased. 

We were all excited and a little reckless and 
didn’t care how grotesque we appeared. 

We walked on through the mud and rain, laughing 
and telling stories and joking each other, for nearly 
two miles. 

We stopped at the house of a man who had caught 
one of our horses, and who proposed lending Bub 
his new wagon and all necessary harness. 

We accepted the offer and all tumbled into the big 
wagon, while the lively colts were full of lire, 
prancing and starting at every motion the girls made, 
it was a jolly ride home. The rain increased, but 
our spirits rose with it. When we reached home 
every girl was as wet as she could be, but not one of 
us took cold or was sick from the exposure. Even 
dear little brown eyed Lottie L., a confirmed invalid, 
was invigorated by the day’s adventure. 

I do most cordially commend family and neigh- 
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borhood and select picnics to the attention of farmer’s 
families. 

Not that starchy kind, where yon go in conples 
and wear all your flimsey finery, and have no enjoy¬ 
ment at all. If you have no pretty places to go to, 
ride off then a dozen miles to the pine woods, or 
some kind of waterfalls, or even to a large sugar 
grove or piece of open woods. Farmers’ families 
do not take recreation enough, they work too hard, 
and after awhile work becomes a drudgery, and 
they grow unhappy and feel as if their lives were 
cheats and failures; as if this world held nothing 
good or beautiful in store for them. 

I know the truth of the poet’s words: 

“ When the heart has been fretted by worldly stings, 

It is well to the rich wild woods to go.” 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

I N a tasteful little book called “Bits of Talk about 
Home Matters,” written by EL H., and printed 
by Roberts Brothers of Boston, we find two or three 
excellent articles under the general head of “The 
Inhumanities of Parents.” The first of these treats 
of “Corporal Punishment,” and is most excellently 
written. We wish every parent would read the whole 
•cries. We have not room to quote much from the 
volume in question, but give a few paragraphs: 

“If it were possible in any way to get a statistical 
summing-up and a tangible presentation of the 
amount of physical pain inflicted by parents on chil¬ 
dren under twelve years of age, the most callous- 
hearted would be surprised and shocked. If it were 
powble to add to this estimate an accurate and 
scientific demonstration of the extent to which such 
pain, by weakening the nervous system and exhaust¬ 
ing its capacity to resist disease, diminishes chil¬ 
dren’s chances for life, the world would stand 
aghast. 

“Too little has been said upon this point. The 
opponents of corporal punishment usually approach 
the subject either from the'aentimental or the moral 
standpoint. The argument on either of these grounds 
can be made strong enough, one would suppose, to 
paralyze every hand lifted to strike a child. But 
the question of the direct and lasting physical effect 
of biowa —even of one blow on the delicate tissues of 
a child’s body, on the frail and trembling nerves, on 
the sensitive organization which is trying, under a 
thousand unfavoring conditions, to adjust itself to 
the hard work of both living and growing— has yet 
to be properly considered. 

“ Every one knows the sudden sense of insupport¬ 
able pain sometimes producing even dizziness and 
nausea, which follows the accidental hitting of the 
ankle or elbow against a hard substance. It does 
not need that the blow be very hard to bring invol¬ 
untary tears to adult eyes. But what is such pain 
is this, in comparison with the pain of a dozen or 
more quick, tingling blows from a heavy hand on 
flmh which is, which must be as much more sensi¬ 


tive than ours, as are the souls which dwell in it 
purer than ours. Add to this physical pain the 
overwhelming terror which only utter helplessness 
c^n feel, and which is the most recognizable quality 
in the cry of a very young child under whipping; 
add the instinctive sense of disgrace, of outrage, 
which often keeps the older child stubborn and still 
throughout—and you have an amount and an inten¬ 
sity of suffering from which even tried nerves might 
shrink. Again, who does not know—at least, what 
woman does not know—that violent weeping, for 
even a very short time, is quite enough to cause a 
feeling of languor and depression, of nervous ex¬ 
haustion for a whole day? Yet it does not seem to 
occur to mothers that little children must feel this, 
in proportion to the length of time and violence of 
their crying, far more than grown people. Who has 
not often Been a poor child receive, within an hour 
or two of the first whipping, a second one, for some 
small ebullition of nervous irritability, which was 
simply inevitable from its spent and worn con¬ 
dition? 

“ It is safe to say that in families where whipping 
is regularly recognized as a punishment, few children 
under ten years of age, aqd of average behavior, 
have less than one whipping a week. Sometimes 
they have more, sometimes the whipping is very 
severe. Thus you have in one short year sixty or 
seventy occasions on which, for a greater or less time, 
say from one to three hours, the child’s nervous 
system is subjected to a tremendous strain from the 
effect of terror and physical pain combined with 
long crying. Will any physician tell us that this 
fact ii not an element in that child’s physical condi¬ 
tion at the end of that year? Will any physician 
dare to say that there may not be, in that child’s 
life, crises when the issue of life and death will be 
so equally balanced that the tenth part of the nervous 
force lost in such fits of crying, and in the endur¬ 
ance of such pain, could turn the scale? 

“Nature’s retributions, like her rewards, are 
cumulative. Because her sentences against evil 
works are not executed speedily, therefore the hearts 
of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil. 
But the sentence always is executed, sooner or later, 
and that inexorably. Your son, oh, unthinking 
mother, may fall by the way in the full prime of 
his manhood, for lack of that strength which his 
infancy spent in enduring your hasty and severe 
punishments.” 


Home Sunshine. —Many a child goes astray, not 
because there is want of prayer or virtue at home, 
but simply because home lacks sunshine. A child 
needs smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. 
Children look little beyond the present moment. If 
a thing pleases, they are apt to see it; if it displeases, 
they are prone to avoid it. If home is the place 
where faces are sour and words harsh, the fault¬ 
finding is ever in the ascendant, they will spend as 
many hours as possible elsewhere. 
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UP AND DOWN MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

BY VIRGINIA T. TOWNSEND. 


M ORE than one person to whom I have tried to 
relate it, has urged me to write the history of 
that wonderful day and night. But I always 
found myself shrinking from the performance. It is 
true, the picture had already been “ composed,” as 
an artist would say, for me. But where was I to find 
words which should hold that depth of divine azure, 
that splendor of color, those soaring heights and 
black-throated depths, the dear, wide gray ness of air 
and cloud, and all those tender, delicate touches of 
wavering shadows and bright greens of leaves and 
grasses and silver mountain-streams which fill and 
crowd the great canvas in my memory. 

There are, however, scenes and events in one’s 
life which have their own rights; they have so en¬ 
larged aud enriched our souls, that henceforward we 
are their debtors so far as we have any gift of word 
or song or brush. That day and night up and down 
Mount Washington is my creditor, as few others in 
my life have been. So I sit down now to discharge 
the debt as best I may. 

It was in the delicious days of early September 
that I went, with a party of friends, through the 
gateway of the White Mountains, and stopped at the 
Crawford House. I had no ambition to ascend the 
Monarch of the Hills. It was bliss enough to roam 
down the green, wide throat of the Notch, to watch 
the cascades toss their silver draperies over the 
stones, to dream through the hours and drink the 
golden ether of the mountains, and wonder if we 
could really be sweeping through space with that 
same old world that we had left, in the grind and 
struggle and the fool’s-chase of pomp and vanities 
far below. 

In the soft twilights it was pleasant to gather 
on the piazzas of the Crawford House, and watch 
ibr the horses as they poured riderless out of the 
small bridle paths in the woods opposite, and rushed 
to their stables, it being the habit of the tourists to 
dismount among the trees a short distance from the 
hotel. 

The sight used to impress me strangely. The 
tired, patient beasts, with their drooping heads, had 
been far up in those strange, mysterious latitudes, 
where no flower ever blossomed, and no bird’s song 
broke the eternal stillness. It was almost as strange 
and fascinating to me as though they had made a 
journey to the mountains of the moon, or the rings 
of Saturn. 

Distance, of course, lends enchantment to the view, 
and now, that the face of Mount Washington has 
been wrinkled with a railroad, and you can sit in a 
oar comfortably as in your own drawing-room, and 
slip softly from horizon to horizon, from one latitude 
of vegetation to another, much of the fescination and 
mystery of the asloenk has disappeared; but, six or 
seven years ago it was a work of hours and toil, and 


required some nerve to mount a mule, and wind 
slowly over miles of ascending bridle-paths, over 
Adams and Jefferson, and all the stately ante* 
rooms of the hills, until you entered at last into tbe 
great, solitary grandeur of the presence-chamber 
among the clouds. 

I have a hankering after those horses—I longed 
to get near them, pull their ears and stroke their 
noses, and they were more attractive to me, thinking 
where they had been and what they had seen, than 
the most splendid equine specimens could have been, 
though truth compels me to confess that some of them 
veterans forcibly suggested, in shape and gait, that 
immortal animal on which Betruchio rode when he 
went to his stormy bridal with Kate. 

One morning I made a visit to the stables with tbs 
proprietor of the Crawford, and, on a sudden im¬ 
pulse, proposed to him that I should mount one of 
the animals, when they were led up to the piazza be¬ 
fore starting on the ascent. 

“ It would be the very next thing to going up 
Mount Washington.” 

Of course, all this was very absurd; but, if it had 
not been for that ridiculous fancy of mine, I should 
have missed one of the great experiences of my life. 
Of course, too, the proprietor blandly assented, with 
a little lurking smile, at the hnaocountableness of 
feminine tangents—and there the matter rested. 

It might never have occurred to anybody again, 
only, one morning, after a severe rain, which had 
delayed the ascent for some hours, the hones weze 
led up under our windows, and I could not forego 
the temptation thus set before me. I went out, 
mounted the animal, who stood meek and quiet a* 
any bronze hone in one of our parks, with George 
Washington or General Grant astride him, and tried 
to imagine I was tranquilly making the ascent of 
Mount Washington. 

Meanwhile, I little suspected the conspiracy going 
on inside, of which I was the subject. Tbe serenity 
with which I sat my quadruped, first suggested to 
my friends the feasibility of my making the ascent, 
which, for various reasons, had hitherto been deemed 
impracticable. It was all settled before 1 din- 
mo anted and joined my friends, where I was at oone 
assailed and transfixed with astonishment on being 
assured that I was to ascend Mount Washington on 
the instant. 

As soon as I found voice, I protested, argued, so- 
treated. I pleaded my recent illness and my equen- 
trian inexperience. Nothing would avail. It seemed 
that everybody’s heart had been turned to stooo, 
while I had been enjoying my fancies in unsuspect¬ 
ing tranquility outside. 

One of the ladies of our party offered to accompany 
me. She had the quiet nerve and resource wbiefc 
would make her mistress of the situation; and, re- 
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gardlessaf my expostulations, they set about hunting 
up the relics of ad old Mount Washington suit, 
which had done duty otf sO many occasions, that it 
was Just ready to drop fttto the dishonored grave of 
the rag-bag! 

But time did not allow us to be fkstidious. I was 
unconditionally Seised and invested in this decaying 
motley, the main'point befog to £et tae on the back 
of some animal, whose meek head and tangled mane 
should be duly pointed f6t Mount Washington. 

Meanwhile 1 was being rapidly reduced to a state 
of absolute submission by successive layers of shawls, 
sacques, and skirts Of aft conceivable shapes, styles 
and shades, which wetfe being' piled* upon me. I was 
buried in a mausoleum of dry goods, all in an ad¬ 
vanced stage ef decay. It was evident that a tribute 
had beeh levied on all the feminine apparel, which 
had been Ignobly doomed to the closets and comers 
of the CraWfbrd from" time Immemorial. It was 
hunted op, and dragged out and piled upon us, while 
my prayers and protestations grew fainter under the 
pard-oolored mountain, nOdt at last, with tender 
adieu* ettd all kinds of good wishes for our adven¬ 
ture^ which, under the circumstances seemed to have 
a vety foe edge of irony. Iwas led out unresisting, 
and mounted on Lady Bell, a hone, which T was in¬ 
terned, had been especially detailed fbr my service. 

"Bet I shall smother under this mass of wrap¬ 
pings. Do remove Setae of them,” I piped, pathetic 
and helpless. 

"Oh, you will need‘theta all imd more before you 
reach the summit/’ shouted a chorus of Voices ; and 
I subsided into the grim calm of desperation. * 

I found myself the victim of still further machi- 
melons, and began to suspect that each of my friends 
had been suddenly transformed by evil genii into 
another Machiavelli, when I discovered myself actu¬ 
ally at the head of our small party, as we rode out 
from the Crawford, info the smkli bridle-path which 
eammeneee the ascent. Ibis had all been arranged 
between our party and the guide, a small, dark, wiry 
Oanadfra Frenchman, with a square, coarse, Celtic 
physiognomy. 

I remember tUmitig for a last lingering look, and 
■mieg the gay crowd of people on the piazzas, in their 
bright dresses, who had assembled to witness our 
«dt How I enVied theta as they stood there in 
foir happy indolence in the pleasant morning son* 
•Mm? Would I ever see them again I wondered, 
mad I suspected a little of what thesailors of Colum¬ 
bia tautt haVtS 1 *'tifoeto they dfe# up anchor in 
the Spanish hartbr, ted bore away with their 
omntaaoder in the bright autumn sunshine for the 
■bores of the new world: 1 In a moment, however, 
the woods taint all that cfowd from view, and we, 
too, had started for a new world among the clouds, 
while I honestly confess I had strife^ doubts whether 
I fthoutd ever return to the one I was leaving be¬ 
hind me. 

*We struck the cotduroy road in a fow moments, 
fbh ascends gradually for a mHeor two/through 
ma oces si ve strata of vegetation. We were obliged to 
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move with considerable caution, as die logs of which 
the road was built were slippery with the recent 
rains. The air grew chillier, the white birches and 
pines dwindled more and more as we advanced Into 
higher latitudes. Our guide trotted on foot, before 
or behind us, now tightening a girth or arranging a 
saddle, familiar, of course, with every rod of a path 
which he traversed daily through the summer, and 
feeling an infinite contempt for our ignorance and 
inexperience which he soon evinced by short, snap¬ 
pish answers to our questions. But he was autocrat 
here, and we were obliged to submit to bis snub¬ 
bing. 

It must have been past noon When we rode out at 
last from the damp, dreary, dwindling birches and 
cedars, which have a singularly Withered and dismal 
effect, with the moss clinging to their peeling hark, 
as they approach the last latitudes of their growth, 
and their life closes in scant, ghostly, silent desola¬ 
tion. Here we rested for awhile, lunched without 
dismounting, and I had an instinct that the “tug of 
war” had commenced for ns, when I saw the care 
with which our guide was examining the animals, 
and the various precautionary measures he was tak¬ 
ing before we should set out again. 

At last we were ready. The great stormy winds 
boomed through the mighty mountain passes; the 
clouds spread out their gray, gloomy sails overhead 
as we started again, with six or seven miles of ascent 
before us. 

“Lady Bell,” I soon discovered, shared the con¬ 
tempt of the guide for the inexperience of her rider, 
and took matters into her oWn management, with a 
quiet pertinacity which would have done honor to a 
human biped. 

It was a rule that the animals should not he fed 
from the time they were led ont from their stables 
until they returned to them, so my horse supple¬ 
mented her breakfast by sticking her obstinate old 
head into every tuft of grass, every scant twig and 
bunch of leaves which fringed the steep mountain- 
paths. In vain I shouted ted pulled at my bridle. 
She nibbled on with sublime unoonoern, her long 
neck stretched forward, while I hung quaking on 
the edge of great cliffe, where a single false step 
would have plunged me far below, among the tops of 
the forest-trees. In vain I tugged frantically at the 
bridle, and shouted alternately to the horse and the 
guide. The latter was often in the rear, or for ahead, 
and the creature was always submissive to his voiee 
or presence, but invariably resumed her old practices 
on his disappearance. 

Despite the spasms of terror which she censed me. 
I, however, hold Lady Bell in grateful remembrance, 
for it was her back and her legs which transported 
me up Mount Washington; and I remember when 
the perils thickened, she did not foil me. When we 
reached the steepest points she would draw her fret 
together, and Jump carefully over the stones while I 
held on her neck or bridle in quaking bewilderment, 
and the guide roared 44 Lean back t "Bend forward I” 
and I was certain to do precisely thcr opposite ef 
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what he ordered; and at last his disgust culminated 
in an angry, a Don’t you; know which is “ hack” and 
which is “ forward.’ 1 

“ Oh, yes, perfectly,” I rejoined, with saintly mild¬ 
ness. *' When I am 3m the world below, but not on 
these heights.” - 

An explanation which probably did not elevate 
me in his estimation. 

We kept on and on, higher and higher. If I 
could picture to you the soaring heights, the dread¬ 
ful glooms, the mystery, the grandeur, the,beauty! 
Every now and then one of the small party—we 
numbered five in all, and three of us had never ex¬ 
changed award until that day—would shout; “ Look 
at this view !” ‘ Don't lose that I” And I would throw 
one shuddering glance over the distance, over the 
yawning abysses, over the hills with soft, gray tissues 
of mist clinging to their sides, over wide .black belts 
of wildernesses, over pleasant villages that clustered 
with church spires and farm-houses among; the green 
valleys, and with a gasp returned to my horse again, 
who, no longer beguiled by stolen morsels scattered 
along; that mountain highway, now beat her whole 
energies to the task before her* 

The winds blew. It seemed to me they had mar¬ 
shalled all their legions, and clamored like packs of 
wild beasts through the wide passes which we had 
no business to enter. 

Confronted with that wild, powerful, solemn na¬ 
ture, I had a feeling that we were intruders. W« 
had entered unhidden into the presence of the king, 
and his wrath was terrible. Others have since told 
me they experienced the same feeling on entering 
into these majestic solitudes. 

The hours, too, seemed interminable,, We would 
ride for long periods, and on inquiring of our guide 
I would learn we bad only advanced half a mile. 
We passed hdl after hill, and still, they rose, and 
swelled before us. And still the winds tore and belr 
lowed among the passes. Did the day reign in silent, 
eternal gloom among:these mountains? Could it be 
that very morning I had turned my hack on that 
gay, fiuttering crowd in the piazza of the Crawford? 

The cpld-T* chill, indescribable cold—grew and 
grew,, penetrating through the successive strata of 
my wrappings as we advanced higher, until it 
reached and seemed to obi 11 the very marrow. Then 
I confessed the wisdom which had engulfed me in 
that ooean of old woollens, and began to long for an¬ 
other blanket {.indeed, the guide at last suggested 
that I should invest myself in a : shawl which had 
been placed on Lady Bell to mqet a last contingency. 
I demurred several times, but finally benumbed 
limbs and chilling marrow triumphed, and I allowed 
the man to wrap the folds .about me. 

The next problem was how to keep that shawl on. 
Having but two hands, these found ample occupa¬ 
tion- in keeping myself on and guiding -Lady Bell. 
Pina were not attainable. Every few minutes some 
fresh blast of wind would seize and drag my shawl 
o$ and the guide would come to the rescue. On 
one of these occasions he ooolly removed the shawl 


and disappea r ed. 1 philosophically, accepted the 
situation, wondering bowrtong it wo<rid> talcs to freeze 
solid.. This was a slower and more disagreeable 
process than I had an&ips&d *pd I accordingly 
shouted to some of the party, who at last succeeded 
infringing the guide p®oe*,m«m <*9 Tny 1 *#lp^-tbe 
difficulty being tomake,him,hear-when not dose at 
hand, sound, not being easily^conveyed, at those 
elevations. /. 

“ How could you take away any shawl V* I panted, 
reproachfully, as the; man presented himself at my 
house’s head- o*, « . * t* 

“ ’Cos I thought you said ypu-vwanted rne to,” waa 
the .reply, in a 0 **,. wlucb daft no,,doubt, of the 
speaker’* sincerity, „ -v* ir **4 ~i ■* 

Grown wbftr by experience, I ,managed this time 
the problem of shawl and bridle, and kept r my seat 
while we toiled on ayer^the shagp. atones and the 
dismal height* .through.tb*. angry cannonade of the 
winds. . i„ i) v,- ,• 

it ended at last., Ik seemed ages rince l left the 
green, sailing world, bflew; and it was almost son- 
set when we reached tb* enck>nure at which travel¬ 
lers dismount, and I dropped from my home's bank, 
after six hours’ ri 4 e,.totaily incapable of standing on 
the stones. . t .. . f ii v - ■ |t ‘ 

The. crowning, silence and desolation were now 
around us. The Tip-Top 9oaee, ju 0 t hidden from 
sigh* was only a few JTPdn distant. We started for 
this as soon as renewed circulation permitted 

What curious t pictures we meet hevw presented aa 
we toiled over the stones, the* winds having their 
own way with our garments, which certainJy bad not 
improved in their Wng scramWiug^ver recks and 
through brier* Oaceor twice I gavaoip in monel 
despair, and calmly made up my mind, in sheer ex¬ 
haustion of nerv^i and zpusde, to parish hut some 
one of my comp.an^ons was sure to come to my ser¬ 
vice at-the last mpmsnt, gnd finally the Tip-Top 
Uouse caqae in right* and t|ie goal of our wandering* 

wasreanhed^. - .., f «• 

Bnt it was with no “ lo tripniftht'* ,we endued the 
long, low parlor of that home among the clouds* 
Breatnfess, dishevelled* exhausted*j®e staggered in¬ 
side and dropped into our chairs .ground thegreat 
black stove, whicb^ fike some good genius, soon be¬ 
gan to ipfo?£ lie delicious warmth, through our 
chilled limbs. 

So the dfrknesa gathered, and the find* /clamored, 
and there we a*t^fimopg the oloud^^nd, the world 
lay far below, with its gre*t mdtf t hpfrying life,, its 
gladness and grief*.which we se^roed to huv® left, 
behind forevqr. Indeed, when Lineal! the feelix^s 
of that time, I always £pd ipysrif wondering whe*l&er 
they did not. resemble those of {spirits who bare 
slipped off this mortal,.,coil and find themselves in 


the great lUuknqwJtU; 

With something, it 853013 to me, of the yearning 
pathetic wonder of that hour, might the newly deed 
look hack on th^wc^Ld they had left behind them, 
on the hot strife** jthe pf&ty sipbirion* the riw 
and vanities. 
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Woqld.f e ever go floi fa there, ag&jn wad take.up 
the old hardest? How strange: .it all seemed 1 
Scenes and faces cane up out;of Jba$ old world'w e 
had left behind us in the monaiug^ponld it boonly 
the morning ?—as, they might haye &m*i if we had 
been suddenly transported to some dreary erater of 
the mocn^ and set there to dream for ages* 

We walked. up and down the. long, low room; w#t 
looked oat with a shpddfr into Jhe blackness 
through which roared the throats of those awful' 
winds, i .... v, v : i 

We did not knqw then, qp we learned afterward* 
from those, who,were eagerlyyratohing Monet Wash-< 
iogton, that night, that the clouds only swathed the 
summit, that* if we could have groped our way down 
a short distance^ and then fooked up, we . should; 
hare seen the stars shluiog with their own serene 
beauty oat of the azure.- , 

We looked over the columns of the hotel register^ 
and what, a keen delight it w** t° qome agon:dear 
familiar names of those who had preceded us here 
only a day or two. It took away so much of that 
feeling of remoteness and so)itpdo, which, we ,ex 
perienced as we sat around the stove that, night—, 
fiy^in all—the rest of the tourists had vanished 
lo^.More our arrival, . . , .* *• # 

; £a}p in the evening, however,, we were reinforced 
tgr apa^ty of three who ipade the front hy the oar : 
riage-road, and who, bustling in out of the stormy 
darkness, seemed, to re-establish oar cqm.muoicet£oj»! 
with the world. .. J 

I4ke ourselves, they entei^dpan^ng>; breath foes, 
exhausted with their drive, and undfif thro circum¬ 
stances all ordinary ceremonies of introduction were 
coolly tabooed. We soon fell to comparing experi¬ 
ences and, catastrophes, as. though we jhad known 
each other all onr lives. 

Everything which happened. that eyenir^wa* so 
novel, and is so, fresh and vivid in ray. memory that 
I am constantly tempted to crowd my canvas with 
new groupings and scenes. 

_ Bqt bed-time came at las^epd we yrept up*stairs 
to out small berths which were about the sjze qf a 
Bound steamer’s state rooms; and as I mounted the 
nacrow flight I thought of the^hqusand? of feet, 
which, during the summer, had gone] oye£ thoep 
stairs, gay, young, twinkling feet, and-slpwqr tread 
of old ones, all pilgrims at the shrine of this awful 
Mountain Monarch. 

There was not much sleep for us that night. The 
wrathful winds kept up .their foar, and if seemed a? 
though I could hear the spirits who inhabited these 
solitudes clamoring for vengeance op our heads, and 
I lay there quaking, lest fhe house should, pome 
tumbling about our ears. 

Amount Washington does, not fakp t you with the 
tender, mother-heart of nature tp its bosom. Iu 
solitudes are stern, silent, remorseless as Fate. No 
BUuiifhA it seems to me,can everbrigbiteu the sinful 
gloom aqde^lneas in Web, like Plutarch, he holds 
hie couft^ - If falls on that bare, stqny. forehead h# 
It does not w*hn or soften; and I hqd, all,the tim^ 


the feeling .of a culprit who had invoked the king’s 
wrath, by invading his privacy. 

I had just fallen asleep when a moat unearthly 
sound awoke mo* w It is the horn,” said my. friend, 

“ which awakes travellers to see the sunrise on 
Mount Washington,” and she was but of her bunk 
in an instant. - ** 

I lay still for awhile debating Whether a nap would 
not pay better than any possible effects of sky, sun 
and .mountain. . Then I remembered that this sun¬ 
rise was something Which I had been anticipating for 
years. It was very likely that here was the solitary 
ohfteee which my life would afford forsboh a scene. 

I should feel ignoble for the rest of my days if I let 
oold,or wind, or darkness, Or the dreadful fatigue 
oonquerme. 

: I sprang from my berth at that thought, rushed on 
my wrappings, and. joined the party at the door of 
the Tip-Top House. 

Here the wind met us in great swooping battalions. 
One of the gentleman undertook to convey me to a 
favorable point for this view; but the wind drove ns 
back; and I was obliged to take shelter at the side of 
the house,, seizing hold of the atones with which the 
lower story is built, and thus bx&oed against the 
winds, I awaited the sunrise. 

That was the grand crisis, the glory, ithe poem of 
my journey up Mount Washington. Before that 
splendor, that transfiguration, everything else grows 
dim. How shall I describe it? 

On the Qiqn-side, in that vast chasm, rolled and 
heaved a glittering ocean of cloud, white with the 
shining whiteness of Sea cape after a storm. Armies 
of silver banners, plumes of mighty legions, how 
they swelled and tossed in that.awfhl abyss. 

And beyond was the vast landscape of rolling hills, 
and black wildernesses, and green valleys, and white 
dusters of villages. 

And in the east, the sun was coming up in all that 
rosy splendor of clouds. I drew my breath, and 
waited in a hush of suspense. The glory grew wilder 
and brighter. I thought of Semele When she awaited 
the coming of Jove, and clutching the stones I 
watched breathlessly the great, miracle of dazzling 
color and motion* - 

In a moment it came, the golden sun sweeping in 
its slow pomp above those eastern hills,'and stand¬ 
ing there;|n the rosy magnificence of those morning 
clonds. 

If I could only paint it for you as I saw it then, 
but no glory of words, no .splendors of color could do 
thgt. And it wgs only a sunrise, juatsuch as had 
befap going since the dawn of Creation.. . 

, Bat this could not last forever.- The breakfast- 
bed inexorably summoned us to sublunary things, 
and w« njade our w a 7 to the long, low; dinibg-room, 
and comforted onr souls and bodies o?jer>ooffee and 
bee^teek. We were among the.dond^ it is true, 
but tbis.ptase of the journey fordhly reminded me 
of.boasding*iBchool, and. the groping down, in the 
gray, cold dawns to the early breakfasts. Afterward 
listening'to the talk among themselrte of the driven 
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and hostlers, grim old veterans scarred and weather¬ 
beaten by many a battle with wind and frost, I dis¬ 
covered that we had been exceptionally fortunate in 
this morning view. There had hardly been such a 
sunrise, such a dear, perfect atmosphere that sum- 
mer. 

They waxed enthusiastic as they mounted their 
glasses and identified remote places. They could see 
Portland and the steamers riding at anchor there. 
Think of that, from the top of Mount Washington!' 

But the clouds gathered in a little while, the Winds 
kept up their bellowing, and with infinite difficulty 
we managed to grope among the stones for trophies 
Of gray mosp and locks of blanched grass, to sit amid 
the silence and desolation and hare our pictures 
taken; and, at last, on returning to the house, the 
party who had joined us the evening before, and 
given so much fresh life and color to the time, Con¬ 
cluded to return by the carriage-road. Our trio of 
tourists joined them/and after all kinds of cordial 
farewells and good-wishes, my friend and I found 
ourselves alone at the hotel awaiting the return of our 
guide, who had descended the night before, and was 
to come up with the horses during the day. 

It was dreary enough awaiting his advent The 
hotel-keeper prophesied snow; and, as we were in 
September, It was liable to descend at any moment, 
and hold us prisoners for a day or two on the top of 
Mount Washington. 

The remote possibility was too terrible even to 
contemplate. We Were nCTvoaaly walking Up and 
down its deserted room and counting the hours be¬ 
fore oiir guide would present himself, and wondering 
whether they would ever end, when there was a stir 
at the door, and looking up, we saw the broad, dark 
Celtic face standing at the threshold. Never has 

ce of man looked so beautiful tome! I sprang to¬ 
ward this one with outstretched hands and a cry of 
joy, that brought a look of amazement into His stolid 
visage. 

“ Have you really come V* I cried. * Oh, I am 96 
glad to see you 1” 11 

The effusiveness of my manner must have; sur¬ 
prised him the more ;* it was in such marked cdritrast 
with our parting the night before, when T’felt that I 
had various good grounds of Offence againfcf him— 
such as suriy and inadequate replies to my ques* 
tions, inattentions at critical momenta—-Which might 
have ended in catastrophes, a very evident contempt 
for my ignorance of horse-flesh, and my ferrorrof 
mountain precipices. I had, accordingly, pfirtttl 
from the man with as much freezing dignity -as 1 
could command under diffioolties of benumbed limbs 
and beating winds. My beaming manner at our 
meeting must have been quite unaccouhtdble to hM; 
I never inquired, but suspect he set this dd#b also to 
one of the caprices of the sfex. 

In a little while We were remounted, and‘com¬ 
menced our descent. Contrary to the experience of 
most riders, I found it much easier, and shflkred 
much lew with fright, than on the ascent. Perhaps 
Us was partially owing to the feet that I had gone 


through almost every stage of terror, and my nerves 
were less susceptible than on the preceding day. 

Then, too, Lady Bell had been supplanted by 
General Scott 1 —the dear, old, patient, plodding white 
veteran, Who was the oldest quadruped, and a little 
the surest in the Crawford stables. 

My heart Watflis when I think of him! How care- 
felly fe* carried nie along the shear edge of the 
beetiihg predpiCte; With what unerring instincts 
he always chose Hr* saefeSt paths; with what mar¬ 
vellous sagacity he would avoid every dangerous 
pfeftoef, ahtt how I lCvfed the dear, old creature, when 
Il ifeuudMm tentatively planting One foot on some 
slippery point before trusting himself and his burden 
on itl > HC would Walk Or trot, as I desired; he neyer, 
like Lady Bril’, sought atoy stolen pastures, and no 
tempting morsel of gram fluttering seductively In 
his way allured that old white nose of his from its 

duty; •' 

It IS true) however, that he had not the prospect of 
so ldnga fast before birh as his pertinacious prede¬ 
cessor/ 

HoW unspeakably delightful it seemed when we 
entered the soft Warmth of the lower latitudes, and 
the air was filled once more with the quivering Of 
leaves, the wavering of shadows, the sound of Waft#*, 
the humming of bbes~find the singing of birdfc^It 
was’like coming frock 'death into life, and I thought, 
With k shudder, of the dumb solitudes that lay in 
theft 1 eterhal strength and gloom fat up and behind 
me. 

It Was still early in the afternoon when we drew 
rein at the Crawford House. We had been gone 
hardly more than twenty-eight hours; and yet, what 
hBd We not liWM in that time f Lived to come back, 
tool 1 had scarcely expected to do that when we 
set out. 

After the warm welcomes came the wonderful ex¬ 
periences to tell. 1 The old World had been going on 
just the same in ofir absence, and now we had come 
back to take our part in it. 

T parted from old‘General Scott with a real pang, 
which I have no grounds to suspect was the case 
with the guide, ‘wtiett ioe separated. I have never 
seed the General dipec that time; and yet how often 
I have wished I wad bn the honest old crefiture’s 
back, With the soft winds and the green country 
sblitudesall about us. : 

In my subsequent visits among the mountains, I 
have always inquired 1 eagerly about him, always 
fftaring that hd whs doing his work faithfelly and 
hravfely—transporting timid mortals from the world’s 
din and hurry into the vast solitudes and leisures of 
Motiht Washington' and back again! 

Bolt old faithful quadruped! How many human 
Mpeds there arfi in tfie world not doing (heir work 
half so fhithfutty you l 


Ifr all evils which admit a remedy, impatience 
skotdd be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
attention in complaints which, if properly' applied, 
Would remove the cause. 
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F ROM a charming story by Miss Alcott, pub¬ 
lished in the Iiujtependefa entitled /* Tbs Ro¬ 
mance of a Summer Day,”we take the following 
episode, which is as touching aa it isbeautiful: 

After tea, as Rose wanted to wait till moon rise, 
Unde Ben wept in to chat .with the tWrih}, while 
Milly inaiste^ on wiping tb*, pid Udj ; 

and Rope apt on the dpors^i listening to their, Qb*t, 
and watching twilight steal. sofdy up the valley. 
Presently her attention was .fixed by something the 
old lady said in answer to MRly’s praises of the 
qoainfrkitchen. 

"lies, dear, rye* lived hefo : ft|l pay days, Was 
born ip that bedroom; and don’t, ask no, better than 
to die there when my time ooafofe” .b . 

"Most people are not.fortunate enough to keep 
their old home when tlp$ many. It most be very 
dear to yon, having spent -both your maiden and 
married life here,” said Milly, interested in her 
hostess. 

" Wal, you see my maiden life lasted sixty year, 
and my married life ain’t butjqst begun,” answered 
the old lady, with a lacfgh as gay as a girl’s, . . 

Seeing curiosity in the quick glance Rasp invol¬ 
untarily gave her, the chatty old soul went oq as if 
gossip was dear to her heart, and her late-oofning 
happiness still so new that s^e loved fa ,^11 it, ♦ 

" I s'pose that sounds sing’lar to you young things; 
hot, you see, though me end Ewe was epgaged at 
twenty or so, we wam’t married till two year ago. 
Things was dreadful contrary, and we k*p’ a waitin’ 
and a waitin’, till, I declare for’t, l really did think 
I should die an old maid.” And, she laughed 
again, ,ap if her escape was the best joke in the 
world. . 

"And you waited forty yea*»?? cried Rose, with 
her great eyes full of wqpder., 

" Yes, deer. I other,chances; but somehow 

they didn’t nope of thpm, aqjt, and the more un- 
fort’nate Enos was the more I kinder held on to him. 
He was one of them that’s U&itf ppw things, 

and didn’tmever seem to make, e foftin out of any pn 
Efe kept a toyin’ M* ha4<m^hip’, and 

wouldn’t marry till he jraa^aB off. My mother 
was dead, and left a family Jp, be took care on, 1 
was the phdest gal, and *%X npt’rahy kopt.hoqse for 
lather tUl he, died, and th# cbildfon «OTUR and 
married off So l wyn’t idfo all 

op food rate, alWhop^Eops^ekw^^ tor*. 
Hot it didnft (thorn rigWfood PWr 

Aer, dear); and so I hoped 

mud tyypeff” , , . v , 1 *,.i ... 

"Obi bow cpuld;you,?”algb«dBMfe from the soft 
ffloem of the doorway. 

.."’Pears to me,s^|rth^TA u*mofl wonderful 
gQ bear trials, if,we.take qeid.Jp thhtk 

X cpnldn’t b*ar i^.pq^i^^mJ WM.lsfchare Aloos, 
wlaifo^Enos w*s fo Cajiforpy ; and Xdfdfft.knsw few 
merwm year whether ha WM.dyd.ofi^|ve, ,0J| folk* 
him up; tyt I never.djff *ftd 
and prayin’ for him till he come bacl^’’..,, 


" How happy you were then I” cried Rose, as if 
she could sympathise heartily with that joy. 

, “No, I .wam’t, dear. That was the hardest part 
* on’t; for Enos was married to a poor, shiftless thing, 
that was a burden to him for ten year.” 

. "That tm bard;” iiidRoee gave a groan, as if a 
new trouble bed suddenly come upon her. 

“ J done my best for ’em, in their ups and downs, 
till they went West Then -I settled down to end 
my days here alone. My folks was all dead er for 
away, and it was uncommon lonesome. But 1 kinder 
clung to the old place, and had it borne in upon me 
strong that Enos would turn up agin in time. I 
wanted him to find me here, ready to give him a 
helpfo’ hand whenever and however he come.” 

“ And he chd at last?” asked Rose, with a sympa¬ 
thetic quiver in her voice that went to the old wo¬ 
man!* heart. 

" Yes, my deary; he did come at last,” she said, 
in a voice full of a satisfaction that was almost 
solemn in its intensity. “ Ruther mor’n two‘years 
ago he knocked at that door, a poor, broken-down 
old man, without wife, or child, or money, or home— 
nothin’ in the wide world but me. He didn’t think 
I’d take him in, he was so mis’ahle. But, Lord love 
him, what else had 1 been a waitin’ ior them forty 
year? It warn’t the Enos that I loved fast; but 
that didn’t matter one mite. And when he sat sob- 
bin’ in that chair, and sayin’ he had no friend but me, 
Why 1 just answered back: * My home is your’n, 
Enos; and I give it just as hearty as I did when you 
fust pupposed, under the laylock bashes in the back 
gardin’. Rest here, my poor dear, and let Becky 
take care on you till she dies.’ ” 

"So he stayed V* said Miliy, with tears in her 
voices for Rose’s head was down on her knees, so 
Sequent, had been the pathos of that old voice tell¬ 
ing its little tale of faithful love. 

"Certain. And we was married; so no one need 
make no talk. Folks said it was a dreadful poor 
match, and took on about my doin’ on’t; for I’m wol 
off and Enos hadn’t a cent. But we wtas satisfied, 
and 1 ain’t never repented of that day’s work; far 
he took to his bed soon after, and won’t quit it, the 
doctor says, till he’s took to his grave.” 

" You dear soul, I must kiss yon for that lovely 
•deed of yours, and thank you from my heart for this 
lpMQu in fidelity,” And, obeying an irresistible 
impulse, Bose threw her arms round the old lady’s 
neck, kissing the wrinkled cheek with real reverence 
acd>t«ndemess, 

f ./flakes aUveJ Wal*I never did see seoh a soft¬ 
hearted little Crete*. Why, Ohild* what I done 
wam’t'nothin’ but a pleasure. We women are such 
queer .things, we don’t, care blow long we wait, ef we 
only bayou* way at laSlA’ 

H . A&sbc spoke* the aid woman hugged the blooming 
girt wjth a motherly warmth, most sweet and com- 
fortabl* to see ; yet the longing look; the lingering 
touch,, betrayed how muck the fonder, eld heart 
would have loved to pillow these a child of its 


own* 
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WOfyEN AND THEIfedLOTH^S'TARiQtfSLY CONSIDER®!). 


W E do not know the authOr'Uf the following 
article which wo find hi the New York Metro- 
potitsm. It i§ very good* in its way: 

The charms of* blue , blood," as enthusiastically 
discussed by filly idlers, arc very like the gashes of 
admiration <which pctar forth from empty headed 
people who pretend to admire aft the old paintings of 
the still older gallerias in Europe* I confess that I 
have found it impossible to adore an ancient picture 
representing a distorted woman standing on tbd tips 
of her toes, merely because it was -named after h 
saint by its perpetrator. Neither can' I fall upon my 
knees metaphorically or otherwise, before men or 
women who happen to be nobody in particular, but 
who are constantly endeavoring to raise the ghosts 
of respectable anoeeters in order to strengthen their 
social positions. * 

Not long ago I met an attenuated woman with a 
sharp face, small chin, receding forehead, pale*blue 
watery eyes, thin flaxen hair, and long white charac¬ 
terless hands, who owned nothing on earth except 
an ancestry—and a husband who had married 1 her 
for her position. 

When he asked for her helpless little bony fingers 
he hod money and energy, but he did not* pbsSeSe 
sufficient patience to waif until'ho could earn a posi¬ 
tion for himself. As everybody is wanting in some¬ 
thing, he lacked tbit something* .and married this 
woman with an ancestry. In the first place she im¬ 
pressed him with the belief that Bhe was stepping 
down from hn exalted height, and that it would i&ke 
a lifetime of self-sacrifice'on his part to compensate 
her. She began at wee to adorn her position in the 
most splendid manner in ordei? to enforce npoh her 
oloe-blooded friends the idea that she had sold her* 
elf at a high figure} and the result was that her 
liege lord began after a frwyeari to lodk as blue as 
she did. He could not keep up with her demands 
upon his gratitude, and he soon began to discover 
the uselessness of the thing that was eating his life 
out. Having spent some time in arriving at my 
initiatory idea, I now hasten to say that it is this 
sort of female on one side of the pathway of tife, and 
the newly rich, coarse and vulgar one on the other 
side, who frown upon usefulness in woman's 
career* 

It is said that a clever detective can tell any man's 
occupation by observing him Whe walks the street. 
Being myself a professional “ obeervationlet,” I find 
that I can recognise the idterto; among women in-all 
the various otmmeeo# Hfe. It is an easy matter to 
distinguish the gorgeously dressed, red-freed, over- 
plump creature who finds it‘impossible to work-be¬ 
cause of indulgence hi th+ luxuries of the table; from 
the Woe-Wooded female who thinks it her inherent 
right to loaf theworld through* In fret any ooiv can 
discord th* latter by unmistakable signs of physical 
inferiority, and generally by a shabby gentility which 


emphasises 1 the bhabbiness while it fails toerihance 
the gentility; ,f " J : 

Either Of these tWo Classeswould consider a gen¬ 
tlewoman disgraced trim became in any manner ser¬ 
viceable 1 to ■’ &evsdf n dr’ frhnily. When- inch Women 
are not mlserty thcyare almost Certain eventually 
tty ootoe to poverty.' 1 If'this mSsfbrtiide befalls the 
frmily, the ehe*poittons turn their pointed noons to¬ 
ward Heaven the moment there is any suggestion 
made to them 1 regarding the usefulness of feminine 
^ffigits.' Indeed,'th^ appttdf toPfibagine that hands 
are intended as meftfWnatt&hta! 4ippeddages, and to 
entirely overlook 1 the fact that they are ingenious 
dorittructfons for mechanical purposes. 

These kinds Of peo{fle prefer to wear antiquated 
finery rather than to adopt any of the modern ideas 
regarding the reconstruction of old garments.' I once 
met a blue'Mooded ciWture who bitterly lamented 
her lack pf meiuW'tb purchase a new gown, while 
she exulted far thb possession of Cldseta full of sump- 
tudmi but 6ld-frshioned mppareU ( 

; **Why don’t you remake the handsome coelomes," 

I said. 1 j a t 1 
ft< I hiVef^O-Wmey to pay the costumer , 1 * she re¬ 
plied, inWWAriUer WMfeh'expfesSea hb ‘dfeflnctly as 
Wotda, *If yotfAiWjjeildrouS Onbugli to dffer me the 
money, I aW willing to‘honor you by accepting ltv : 

j did ndt tended any currehty; but like many other 
generous peioptf, I gave her advice. I told heir how 
she could do it for herself, and you shortW have 
Seen her lbfty aiife; though the blne-blOod* did* not 
mount to her forehead, because it was* too weak to 
get" up third! 1 Bhe informed me that she was not ibe 
kind of ladv who would be likely to know about 
fctfeh plebtmi «reSebrees; sinte her lifel&d' not been 
spent in performing toenifif 861 ^ 0 ^'dlthik for her¬ 
self of any one efae.- J 1 r ‘ fi ' f ' • 

"Oertalnly Odd <Jltf hot make such ’ irthlStlikc as 
to intefid you outy for an oVnimenV ld 
my skucy tongue 'Uffirfrfi' bht* almost intdlhntarily. 
H lf you choose Of ffepteserit bine-hlodd 1 in Shabby 
attire, I have ‘hot 1 tftb ’&fcst‘ objection'; I tdM you 
where you ’oould find 0 Suggestions, which coopted 
with a nm industry Wtoild make yOh knnewbat 
resemble a' lady instead 6f a burlesque 1 oh dab <tf 
Mm. JsrieyVv/ar^ works!" To my surprise b color 
not flltdghmV blttfc efimbtb frehface, as I turned toy 
-back upon tWhCpdess hBot. 

This is one of the women who furnish material 
for oynteaf men to Write sneering epigrams upon 
oar sex. 

The other *drt}’ the vulgar, ostentatious specimens 
of ignorance, alsohflbrd such critics amusement, but 
thank HbaVen! between these'two varidflWWalk 
the grandly good, the usefalj ihe gracious women 
who are tender and* true in their households, loyal 
to their friends sttd to their convictions’ and whom 
all men honor. ' 1 ’ 
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The millennium of woman will be when she is 
able and willing to do anything whfch thtf? .dptids or 
Her necessities demand, with‘as unswerving a fidelity 
to her conscience and regard for the sights of others, 
as should be her faith in God or her love for her 
children. ' 

- There tret women prqfoq ring peculiar forms of re¬ 
ligion end certain vi£Wi on the subject df morality, 
who dress themselves in fixed and formal costumes, 
aad thus focus a portion of pubHoj attention upon 
their sentiments qg expressed by individual fashions. 
Some hf tjese women make oppressive, andjwrhaps 
aggressive efforts to Be conspicuous, bat they are not. 
the class I wish to speak of at present, though their; 
varieties are almost limitless. There are persons 
who never for one moment forget the fashion pf their 
'apparel, por cease to provide ip a mental way for 
oroameniah novelties, \ aiid for th* efffeetiveness of 
their future gowps a^d things^ Tftje yoting^ un mar¬ 
ried, irgm an of this Regies aiao considers the means 
of captivating aud securing admirers, while thoughts 
of ribbons * and draperies wander -*tbropgh all her 
dreams, and possibly through aN her prayers. She 
may be recognised ppon the street and in public 
places by the alertness of her looks, and the compre¬ 
hensive sweep ofsker vision over preUily*costnmed 
ladies. If she basil rival, ^here is a glare of inno¬ 
cent fag* (u bar ey4b If (hat ri^al btijppeim to be pce- 
ses^ed of a fresh and becoming costume. This young 
wpigan is ing^qipus* apil pot r abpvcthe uses of her 
needle. She becomes an originator of charming cos¬ 
tume^ and in that capacity * is ritt only an artist, but 
a benefactor, for 44 blessed is She who makes for us 
visions of beauty.” 

The older woman, whose realm is clothes, does not 
possess so accepta^. a reaaoh as the one just des¬ 
cribed, for her frantic efforts to lead in personal dis¬ 
play. JU is pride, envy and petty ambition which 
force this style of woman tp oyerdress herself, and to 
spend her best mental? .energies in evoking ideal 
costumes, and her time In constructing real ones. Of 
coarse, such women are intensely stupid, while, as a 
general thing, they are exceedingly pretty to look at. 

I meet several this species constantly. As a gene¬ 
ral rule, a specimen of this kind floats about in the 
tjfyu^/^ciety ^ unmelted thing externally,but with 
a kf rt pf fere, longing, perhaps, for a youth that is 
demand. for thaadmiraUon that is given to that 
irasaltifyingy bull, subtle something known to the 
Wrid attdyia Kflha hndwathat she gets bat a soriaoc 
Mt of wd i riV i tfce p ten te-bsr &>i* better then 
nothing. 

■ bdiy possessed supernatural perceptions, 

dedMUm we should discern beautiful new garments 
tracing tbeff ^jgoifgeOtjaflesSj through the feminine 
hdkris of kneeling congregations. ' Costumes 

that they canngl possess rankle in the white bosoms 
of such womf0t.*p4 produce mqre spxrow than does 
the qphvicuoa that they ire bgaptiAd sinners. 

X lady f who, need 4o lead in New York fashions 
many years agp»whe* them was but one style for 
bonatipin ah e httso w—bny>eox f M Md to me that the 


ideal bonnet of her future always appeared to her 
mental view when she was quietly sitting in church. 

Poor thing! She don’t have many pleasant visions 
now oft any future in this life. She is the woman 
who grows old only to grow silly* To her there is 
nothing left but age. She gets grim-visaged and 
disagreeable, aad she it is who has given to us such 
a reputation for wickedness when we are wrinkled. 
Never is there an especially malicious piece of mis¬ 
chief performed on a person or a community, hut it 
is attributed to Borne 44 old woman.” It is the tradi¬ 
tional and conventional thing, and H is the empty- 
headed vain woman who has won this hit of reputa¬ 
tion for us. The loss of customary social triumphs 
is inevitable, when a woman has wasted her brain in 
being either idle or extravagant during the best 
years of her life.. To depend upon personal deoota- 
ttoqs and to hold admiration by the silken cable of a 
long-drawn smile, is all very well in early life, bat 
there must come a time when it will require a repu¬ 
tation for having been useful, for culture, for well- 
speht moneys and for womanly deeds; when the 
dignity of labor carefully performed leaves a grandeur 
upon the face which is better than beauty, and 
warmer than a name for that which was once beauti¬ 
ful, but ia gone forever. There are antique, painted, 
useless, bedizenpd grandmothers, who promenade 
our streets "with little topply steps, which they vainly 
think deceive observersrintoxhe belief that they are 
still young; they look so restless and discontented 
that one ought pot to wonder at the reputation of the 
legendary “old woman.” 

The old lady who is all wrinkles, and yet all 
smiles, is she whose hands have been busy, whose 
heart has been warm, whose conscience has not been 
deadened. Who has considered personal adornment a 
pleasurable duty, and not a pursuit or a sole profes¬ 
sion ; whose hands were not too fine for usefulness, 
and whose husband was not compelled to be the 
bearer of all burdens of bread-winning; her face is 
like the fulfilment of a precious promise, as she floats 
into the unseen, through days that are filled with a 
satisfactory atmosphere of calm. Her blood had not 
been too blue for healthy uses, nor yet so fiercely red 
as to render her viciously idle or absurdly arrogant; 
and so, while her$ sfee walks on the very edges of 
Heaven, a saint who has won her right to the love of 
her children, and to the respect and admiration of 
all who enjoy the light of her presence. 


Pbaisb, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
vulgar, and will no longer raise expectation, or 
animate enterprise. It is therefore not only neces¬ 
sary that wickedness, even when it is not safe to 
censure it, he denied applause, hut that goodness be 
commended only in proportion to its degree; and 
that the garlands due to the great benefactors of 
mankind, he not suffered to fade upon the brow of 
him who can boast only of petty services and easy 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


RELIGIOUS READING 

----- - ■ - \ - * * 


LEAD ME TO THEE! 
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2. Here, in the desert, 

Cheerless I roam. 

Laden with sorrow. 

Fur from my home; 

Dense clouds on my pathway 
Darkly I see— 

Lord, I am weary. 

Lead me to Thee! 

Saviour, etc. 


3. Thou wilt not leave me 
Comfortless here ; 

Why should I doubt Thee? 

What do I fear? 

A light in the darkness 
Breaking X see. 

Yet I am weary, 

Lead me to Thee! < * 

Saviour, etc. 


4. Saviour, I love Thee! 

Dwell in my heart; 

Never, oh, never 
,From me depart. 

Bright hope, like a rainbow. 
Shining I see, ■ 

Yet I am weary, 

.. Lead me to -Ttiee! 

Saviour, etc. 


“THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT” 

A CHILD first knows its mother as the supplier of its 
needs. When it is hungry or coM or in pain, it 
turns to her, and she gives it foody warmth, comfort. 
That is the way the child ootnes to love its mother. As 
for her, her delight is in supplying the child's necessi¬ 
ties. That is her great joy. The.tie that binds them 
together is the babos’s need of its mother, and her sup¬ 
plying that need. 

So, all through life, our loves and friendships get their 
highest collaboration through the occasions that want and 
sorrow bring. Love in the sunshine is sweet, but it takes 
the storm to show all that it really is. We .nevef know 
tho worth of a friendship till it has borne that lest. The 
hand that grasped ours when we were sirring, the breast 
that pillowed our head when we were In Sorrow, these ore 
loro's interpreters. 

% It is jnst so that Odd interprets himself to ns-4hrottgb 
our needs. And the way we are to understand him is 
just as the baby understands its mothers—as the resource 
in every want or trouble. When we are perplexed, when 


we are disappointed, when hope seems gone out, it Is just 
then that we are to feel that there is in God all that wo want. 

The happiness of God lies just in this, in supplying 
the need of his creatures. Is 1 it sweet to a mother to give 
the baby the comfort it cries for? Does it make a fkther 
happy to give his obtfdrcn what pleases them ? Is it-jay 


to a wife to fill and satisfy all the wants of her hnsbaad*u 
nature t How math mere/ then* ahall ear Bimta ly 
Father take delight ini meeting tofcm we nee* 

help the most 1 

To shut away any hanger ef the heart from God} to 
feel that anything is too great te, ask him, is to wrong 
ourselves. It is to doubt his love. We eannot presogibo 
the exact way in which be will help ps. Why should 
wo? Can the baby tell its mother what fo do for 1^ or 
the pupil instruct his teacher, or the sick man direct Ms 
physician how to treat himf If we eonftt directly con¬ 
trol God's acts by our prayer»,we should lose aft'tho 


benefit ef bis wisdom. But this Is eettamj the need earn- 
not utter a cry that he does* not benr*'iH that his heart 
dees not rwpond toil Swifter then * Soother's that all thm 
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power and wisdom of the Infinite One are not employed 
to answer it. 

We think that we love, out frtfendi, that we hare the 
disposition to help them; and so in * little measure we 
do. Bat what is oar love compared to God's ? What is 
oar helpfulness compared to his ? As the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his thoughts higher than 
our thoughts, so are his compassion and tenderness 
beyond oars \ r 

The powerlessness of human love is the saddest thing in 
Hfe. We would sometimes gladly die if we could save 
others from harm, and it seems as if we could not do a 
thing for them* We agonise in prayer for those who are 
sinning, and they seem to keep, straight on in the evil 
way. We see our friends broken down by heavy burden *; 
or, when they are gone from earth, we find oat what dark¬ 
ness encompassed thorn; and we feel as if we could give 
ap anything or suffer anything if so tfiey might be set 
free. And yet, so far as our consciousness extends, we 
oan do almost nothing. 

Now, as the Lord's love is greater than ours, so his 
power is greater. What we only long to do, that he can 
do and will do. There is no yearning in our hearts, no 
swift impulse of affection, that is not a reflection or an 
infinitely deeper affection in God. And with him there 
is no weakness, no disappointment, no failure. Through¬ 
out eternity, with all the resources of omnipotence, he is 
working out his sovereign will. And that will is love. 
It is mother's love, and more than that. It is father's 


love, and more than that. What friend feels for friend 1 
what wifo feels for husband, whatever is generous and 
tender anrcLaWeetin thewhole range of human experience, 
is a hint of what God feels for all his creatures. 

In many a heart have echoed sadly the wordy, 

-“ But what am I? t t 

An infant crying in the night, f 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a ciyT 

But that tells only a part of it. Above ns, infants in 
the night that we are, bends a heart that hears our cry, 
that catches the feeling which oannot shape itself into a 
cry—hears, and answers with outswelling love, and will 
one day so answer that, sorrow shall be lost in joy, and 
sighing be forgotten in unspeakable fulness of satisfac¬ 
tion. 

There is no want that is not to be brought to God with 
perfect confidence. There is no man beset with discour¬ 
agements, no mourner out of whose life the sunlight 
seems gone, no person orushed by his own incapacity to 
live rightly, or by another's persistence in sin, no one 
whose trouble seems especially hopeless, but they should 
bring eaoh his own burden and rest it on One who loves 
and saves without limit It is just 'the things that are 
to take to him. Ours is the God of offjjomfort, the God 
who “ is able to do exceeding abundant^ above all that 
we ask or think." When we have tystther strength nor 
hope in ourselves, then it is that we are simply to rest 
upon his breast, end know that all is well.— Ch. lJ**on. 


Mothers' Department. 


“DON’T SCOLD ME.” 


* jQONT, Tommy—don't do that. 


Ton know it makes 

mother's head ache." 

"Does it make your head ache, mother?" asked the 
ohfld, curiously, and with a pitying tone in his ▼eioe/#i 
he came creeping up to his mother's side, and looking at 
her as if in doubt whether he would be repulsed or not. 

" Sometimes it does, my son," replied Mrs. Lyon, kind¬ 
ly ; u and it is always unpleasant. Won't you try is play 
without making so much noise V* 

" Yes, mother, I'll try," answered the little fellow, oheer- 
fhlly. " But I forget sometimes." 

He looked earnestly at his mother, as if something mete 
wu* Is his thoughts, 

" Well, dear, what else?" said she, encouragingly* 
m Whom I forget, you'll tell me, won't you ?" 
m Yea, love*" 

* And then I'll stop. But don't soold me* mother, fsr 
then I esua’t stop*" 

MraXiou'i heart was touched* She caught her breath, 
sad heather head down* to conceal Us expression* until 
It rested on the silken hair of the child* 

* Be a good boy, Tommy, and mother wUl never scold 
r more," die murmured gently in his ears. 

i stole upward, and as they were twined closely 
ahoat her seek, ho .pressed his Ups tightly against bar 
sheet? thus sealing his past of the oo a tract with a kiss* 1 
How cwest to a mother's tad* were these, flint fruits of 
■df unwind! £a the effort to govern herself, what a power 

bed,afe*aeqabwd. 

Oily drat fruits wans these? In all her after days did 
that io t her strive with herself ere she entered into a son- 
teat with die inherited evils of her children r and just so 


far as she was able to overcome evil in herself, was she 
able to overeome evil in them. Often, very often, did she 
fall back ihto the old states; and often, very often was 
sdf-rssistanee only a slight effort; but the foeblo influ¬ 
ence for good that flowed from her wordy or actions when¬ 
ever this was So, warned her of error, and prompted a 
more vigorous self-oontroL Need it be said, that she had 
an abundant reward ? 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

C ONSIDER it your religious duty to take out-door ex¬ 
ercises without fail each day. Sweeping and trotting 
around the house will not take its place; the exhilaration 
of the open air and change of scene are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. tOh, L know all about Lucy's gown that is not 
finished;^and .Tommy's jacket, and even his coat—his 
bmtionless ooat thrown into your l%p> as if to add the last 
ounce to the oamel's back; still, I say, up and out. Is it 
net mors important that your children, in their tender 
ye***) should wet be 1 left motherless, and that they should 
noth# born to that feeble constitution of body which will 
bXght every Messing ? Let .buttons and strings go. You 
wBlUkchold of them with more vigor and patienoe when 
you rtototn,bright and refreshed; and if every stitch is 
notfiaiabed At such a moiaent—and it is discouraging not 
to be a^e to sympathise in your best effort*—still remem¬ 
ber that “she whe hath done what shefeould" if entitled 
to no mean praise* Your husband is undoubtedly the 
best of men, though there are maiisiouapeople who might 
answes that that Was* not saying muth fee him* Still, be 
would never; to the end. of rtf me^ dream of what you am 
dying of. . So, aorapt my advise* and take the matter in 
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Boys* and Girls’ Treasury. 


i •. 


THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY- 

HERE do the butterflies come from ? On a hot 
day in Bummer one Cannot' cross a field without 
seeing them flutter up everywhere out of the grass. 
Where were they all a month ago? When the, weather 
became warm were they 1 made at once beautiful bright 
little creatures With four tiny wings that are never still 
‘for a minute together?' Or if‘they'were not! made gutter- 
flies at once, how were they made? Wo know that every 
tree, every flower,‘and even every blade of grass, grew up 
from a seed i we know, too* that birds come out of those 
speckled eggs that mischievous boys are so fond of look¬ 
ing for iu the wbods. ' But where do the butterflies come 
from? Here we are back agitin where we began. 

Well, butterflies, thOSe ( little things that fly about'like 
birds, like birds, too, conic out of eggs; hut the very 
smallest bird's egg you have CVer seen is fifty times as 


great change, too, that I do not think you would recog¬ 
nize him alter it. His nibbling at the leaves has ended, 
an<i indeed he has destroyed quite enough of them. As 
far as any one cfcn see, he is dead; hi to only a little 
shapeless lump hanging to the plant. More unlike a 
butterfly still, you say,’ Yes, indeed, but if the cater¬ 
pillar did not bring himself to this, the ckryialu state, he 
would never get a chance of having wings and flying. 

But he is not to be do very long, unless he has had the 
misfortune to take 1 to the chrysalis state in the autumn, 
for if that is the case He will not be' released until neat 
spring. Let us Suppose that it is in the great heat of 
summer ; 'then,'after about a week, the little prisoner 
breaks through tho chrysalis and creeps out into the sun¬ 
light.’ He has come to his last state, and is very soon to 
be perfect. He is no caterpillar now, but the smallest 
butterfly you could Imagine; and as'he feels the air for 




hifgte as the egg of * bhttorfiy* Yet, when they aw aeon 
through a good magnifying glass or microscope^they 
look much prettier than birds' eggs, for they'are Of many 
different*shades; some ribbed, others ooverddwith assort 
of raised pattern, bad Others again that teem to be all 
wicker-work; 1 ‘ *•! ■ 

The butterfly lays her eggs on the leaf afsomeplatot, 
which she knows her little ones will! be able to eat* Then 
she leaved them, and flies away. ' If the weather it warm; 
the eggs have been on the leaf but c a few days, when' the 
insect comes tut. But cot a butterfly^oh ! no—a slender 
worm, so small that one can scarcely aoe; him. He ts vot 
to be small always. That is dear whan he begins to 
nibble at* the leaf '; for be has such a surprising wppetlte) 
that he growk and ’grow* daily, until fet last he Is a great 
caterpillar, stretching out, and twisting and turning, and 
drawtng'Miiiaelf along. 1 i * p ■ • 


the first ’toe on i fcis v little wtiige, they begin to grow 
larger and larger, and the rich colors Appear, Until at last, 
after an hour or more, he is a’ full-groWn butterfly. Then 
he gives those paintedwings a shake or two; and ebbing 
some other butterflies passing by, he flies up, rad whirls 
away through 4bo «hr he gay and an beautiful he any of 
them. Off they go together to suck heney out of the 
floweto, add to beware all their lives te*g of those little 
folks who n*n %bo«t the* fields hat is hand making War 
on the poor winged creatorea. 

Tho tilkwohs* Which your brothers make pete of waver 
become butterflies, only a quiet kind of moth, supposed 
to have been brought, “ once on a time,” from Chiaa, 
where ths* people found out how to make silk from it* 
threads long before any one site thought of such a thing. 
The Chinese say fhat their*empress, 8i4ing-chi, waa the 
first frho *wofleoted'these itteeets, feeding them with her 
own hands; and that it was to her that their natieW' owe 
the dbeov'Cry of tho beautiful'Material which Is made 


ing about and eating. He wants a change, and such a 


This surely is nbthke a butterfly! Whit awhile; you 
will not see him this way always. For he is a wonderful 
fellow, ibis' efitevpillaiy and bo icwot ooutentwith (ffawl-H from the soft yellow fluff in which‘this particular eater- 


pills* envelopes itself. 
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boYs* aNd gibls^’tSeasuby. 


PLAYING GRANDMA. 

BflF AON* Mf*. - 

“« pHATTEEBOX!’ 'Flyaway!' 
V Anything you please to say / 
Happy as a bird am IJ 
Binging gaily in the sky,' >T 
* And Pd fly away if he 
/ Only dent his wings to me. 

** Grandma.’a sleeping, and 1*11 run 
Up and hare a little, fup-^ 

Get her parasol and cap, 

While she takes her little nap. 


Folds her parasol away; 

' T ' - r r r ^tpaap’t meant for play,” 

Saying with a gentle grace, 

And k> ; vo*ji ^weetness qn , her faoe. 


I COULDN’T. 


“ If OTHER,” said: a-little boy, M Willie played ^truant 
iY± to-day, and wished me to go, but I couldn't” 

"Couldn't, my son 1 * Why not?” 4 

u Because,” he said, Winding an arm about her neck, “ I 
thought it would make you so sorry. That's wky I oouldn’t.” 

It wonldtbe a world of happy* mothers if all boys and 
girls were as careful not to make their mothers sorry. 

Oh, how sorry it makes a mother’s heart when a way- 



ScoM toe! Net a bit afraid. 
Grandma eeoId her littla maid 1 : 
Grandma loves her far toe well. 

If you'A ltke to you.ean tell. , 

Hash I she’s coming. Wait and, see 
What a merry time there’ll bed” 


. ward boy goes into paths of sin! How it grieves, her 
, soul to note in his breath the scent of the deadly oup; to 
see the loose oard drop frdm his pOdktft; to feel that evil 
oompanidiis are test drawing him away* from “mother, 
home and Heaven.” Abt how many hearts there are 
which oan take up the sad lament: 


* Little toitchief!” grandma cries. 
•Dearie, ydu will hurt your eyes!” 
*And u *tie smiles a pleasant smile, 
Tiling b&* f ber cap' the toliitW 
IVCti the ttttlU jaunty bead, 

Wftlr iOPWAiy hair o'ersprCid j 
Add hergUMCs from thweyes, • 
Whbtottfch tender beauty lies j 


M We see them go out eaoh night 
Through a blinding mist of tears, 

And we cannot Steep, but Hi and weep 
In a torturing!mazeiof dears. 

Oh I the dread rum-shop luring, 

Calling onv dear boys in i ' 

The 9 Q 14 I 9 that were white,as morning'light 
it blacking with vide and afnf.” 

Boys, if you love yotr mothers, sBfua the first glass. 
Close heart and ear and eye to* the tempter, howerer 


lovely the garb it may wear. 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME. MAGAZINE. 


Evenings witH the Poets. 


KIND THOUGHTS. 

L ET us cherish a memory foi pleasant things, 
And tot all the others go; 

It is neves by giving «tit for tat ” 

That we touch the heart of a foe. 

It is not hy,dwelling on fancied wrongs 
That wo feel their sting grow less: 

And malice once entering the heart is sure 
To crush out all tenderness. • 

Forgive, forget, though the wrong be great, 

And your heart be stricken sore ; 

For thinking of trouble makes it worse, 

And its pain is all the more. 

Do kindly things to your neighbors, e'en 
Though they do not so to you; 

Though they be wrong, unjust, unkind, 

Keep your own heart ever true. 

The heart is a garden; our thoughts the flowers 
That spring into fruitful life; 

Hnve care that in sowing there fall no seed 
From the weed of cruel strife. 

Oh! loving words are not hard to say, 

If the heart be loving too; 

And the kinder the thoughts you give to others, 
The kinder their thoughts of you. 


REST. 

BY LIZZIE E. WEIST. 

L ONE one ! why so sad and weary, 
Longing, seeking after rest? 

Turning this way, then another, 

Why not seek that which is best ? 

Why from day to day thus wand’ring 
With a sorrow-burdened soul, 

While there’s One who heals the wounded, 
And the broken heart makes whole? 

Why thus seeking after pleasures, » 

Whi-h but.cause your soul to mourn. 
Finding that in every blossom 
Dwells a sharp and piercing thorh? 

There is rest beyond the river— 

There is rest on this side, too; , ' . * 

There is rest for all the weary— 

Lone one, there is rest for you / 

Turn from every fleeting pleasure— * 
Seek that only which is best; 

Hear the gracious invitation, 

“ Como and! will give you rest!" 

Come ye weary, hew Wahr-t 
Berk 1 apd hear the whisper* sweetj 
Cast on Rim yo#x every burden, 

Kneeling at the Safiour'# feet. 

He will give you rest unmeasured— 

, Satisfy your aching heart—: . 

If yon tarn away from evil, 

And from s^u and self depart. 

Joy untoldyou'll find in Jesus, 

Peace which as a river flows, 

Oh! so deep. I cannot tell y ou. 

Only he who feels it knpws. 


I 


And this rest is all abiding. 

While yop keep yonr Saviour's hand. 

For you need not ever leave Him, 

He will give you grace to stand. 

Only trust Him, lone one, trust Him! 

And your heart shall be at rest; 

All through-life you*ll find tree riches. 

And hf death you shall be blest. 

JSacto* Exprem . 

MARY. 

BY WILLIAM H. BUBLEIGB. 

S WEETEST name that ever crowned a woman. 
Mingling with it the divine and human— 

Name with light enhaloed since it won a 
Sanctifying grace from the Madonna 1- ^ 

AH we know of love's ecstatic sweetness, 

All w« deem of womanhood’s completeness, 4 - 
PiUes, hopes, and helpful tender n esses , 

Jla ny heart that simple nans# expresses. 

And to me *tis linked with inward beauty. 

Faith in Right and loyaRyto Dufy, 

Gracious household ways and faithfhj loving. 

That rebuke our waywardness and roving. 

So, tor these, I shrine the name of Mary 
In my heart as in a sanctuary— 

Shrine it there with every pure emotion 
. Born of love, of sorrow, or devotion. 

Dear for those—but infinitely dearer 

For a.memory sweeter, sadder, nearer— ; 

All my days with tender twilight shading, 

Tet with brightness all my soul pervading. 

One to whom that holy name was given 
•t Smiles upon me from-her homed* Heaven ; 

^ my hours of quiet ended-dreaming, 
lies upon mo with an ahgel seeming. 

Oh, the-treasures of which death bereft us I 
OVftajfeectous memories Hod Jam toft nn! „ 
oWtSi.onfcr'te our hearts that dwelled 1 
Oh, $e}oyfy faith 

Through our sobs shaHhrn^kliiq^ad jmm iaqpvmg 
That all life seems holier J ~' . 

And the grave itself the shining-.poitel 
Through which pasted she to the Hfo Immortal. 
Home seems hallowed, since her evanesoenee, • 

By the saored memory of her presence, 

Shedding evermore the light .of. beauty 
O'er the dark sail, fugged paths of duty. 

For her lift was like a glad evangel 
With its bright rwTwalingf Of the angel; 

And her.death, with eetoumistng sweetness, 

Gave that lifb its beautiful completeness. 

Thanks to. God! His tender benediction. 

Calms the tumult of our great affliction* 

And our eyes, albeit in tearful blindness. 

Read the record of His loving kindness— 

Pierce, at length, through all the tangled tissues 
Of our doubts, to life’s subjfrner issue* 

Till we learn how all things blend benignly 
In His plan whose work is wrought divinely. 
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Health DkPARTMENT. 


WHICH IS THE WISER? 

I HAVE two friends whose names are, or might be,’ 
Smith and Brown. Their habits of life and the results 
these habits produce aro worthy of being recorded; they 
may senre as mirrors in whioh some other folks mhy see 
thsmselves as others see them. They are both somewhat 
•rer thirty years of age, are both married and have seve¬ 
rs] children, and are comfortably well off for this world’s 
goods. Smith is a good, sensible fellow, of more than 
average culture, whose opinion or advice on most matters 
I would as soon ask as I would that of any man I know'. 
His wife is a right clever, good-natnred, hard-working 
woman—somewhat given to the fripperies of foshion, bntj 
always conscientiously doing, as she believes, everything 
she can to promote the wellr being of her hns&md and 
family. Neither Smith, who has been a great reader,, nor 
his wife, who has not, had ever paid the least attention to 
hjgienio matters. They both “came up'' ip families 
where the largest liberty to do as they pleased was given 
to the children, and they have continued the same course 
with their own, trusting in Providence, as they said, to 
•any them safely through. They have hud five children, 
two of them are already in their grave?, and some one of 
the others, or one of the parents, is needing the doctor's 
••re continually—their door beipg one of the regular 
stands at which his patients go to look for his gig. No 
one who knows their habits of life needs to have studied 
the great problem— kova tq secure good* health-^uy great 
length of time, not to know that there are good reasons, 
which ought to be patent to these parents, why sickness 
sad death and the long train of anxieties and heart¬ 
rending* which they bring with them have invaded their 
house. 

Let ns see, then, if toe can find a sufficient cause. 
These parents are fond of what they call good-living. 
Io the selection of food for their table, the gratification 
of the appetite is the only point consulted, and their 
Uble is always bountifully supplied with the richest and 
mast appetising food-—if such rubbish may be called food. 
Their, children are allowed to come to the table at whioh 
their parents eat as soon as they can sit up alone in a chair, 
ere always asked what they would like to eat, and their 
every wish In this particular is gratified. I dined there 
ooe day when two of the children were at the table—one 
three and the other five years old, perhaps—and I saw 
that they ate heartily of roast pork with plenty of gravy, 
sad finished with minoe pie, and this at sin o'clock in 
the afternoon! At another time I saw the mother come 
in, a few minutes before dinner, with a paper of candies, 
eating of them herself and dealing them out liberally to 
her children! 

These instances, oply serve to show the ordinary habit? 
ef eating in the family, and are in no wise unusual for 
them. Another matter. .In the winter these children are 
kapt housed almost the whole, time—sometimes not going 
eet of the house from one week's end to smother, for fear 
ths poor littio things would take cold; and of oocurse they 
had eolds neatly the whple time. The natural consequence 
■f such management of children, as any one who has paid 
•mj attention to the Study of health knows very well, is 
certain sickness and probable early death. A death, 
which ia the result of the ignorance or in difference of the 


parents to hygienio laws, is but very little short of homi¬ 
cide; and the time will come, we predict, when it will be 
generally so regarded. In a family where such habits of 
living prevail, it is no wonder the dootor reaps a rich har¬ 
vest; no wonder the husband's yearly balance-sheet makes 
s0 ( poor a showing; no wonder that the father and ngother 
suffer from cure and anxiety—their hearts laoerated with 
grief; and no wonder that they are always bewailing 
their misfortunes, and that they experience so much of 
that Side of life which they call dark, It t* a wonder, 
however, that any clergyman can be found so profoundly 
ignorant as to slander his Maker by exclaiming, as one 
didtn tire course Of his remarks at the funeral of one of 
these children, “ God has oalled this little one away.” I 
ached to'** speak in'meeting,*' and. tell the reverend gentle¬ 
man .that God had done no suoh thing; that it was not 
His will that any ohild should die thus early, and that it 
was only in oonsequenoe of disobeying His laws that death 
had oome to the poor little creature before him,. This child 
who had, as T had already learned, been ailing for several 
days, bad been allowed to come to the table at dinner late 
in the day and eat heartily of lobster-salad and dri^k 
freely of milk, because she asked for these things, and 
her mother's only thought was to gratify the child's every 
wish. The r consequenpe was, as might be expected, that 
about midnight the child had a violent attack of cholera 
morbus, and within twenty-four hours was a corpse! In 
what sense could it be said, then, pray, that “ God called 
the pbor little thing away ?” It was a cheap platitude for 
the clergyman to. utter, and’ perhaps a solace to the 
wounded hearts of its parents; but it was a slander on 
Divine Wisdom, nevertheless. 

Brown and his wife and $nrifh and his wife were mar¬ 
ried about the same time. Brown, intellectually, was far 
below Smith, jlia reading had been confined more to the 
practical side of life, and somehow it happened that, while 
yet a youth, the importance of the subject of health had 
attracted h;s attention,' and he studied it thoroughly, and 
had jo far indoctrinated his wife before her marriage with 
the subject,.that they were already fully agreed that good 
health for themselves and offspring, if they should havs 
any, was to be the foundation-stone of their domestic 
happiness. They provided themselves with the best 
books on the Management oT Infancy, on Hygiene and 
on Physiology; studied them and profited by wbat they 
learned. They found out how best to care for their off¬ 
spring before birth, and how to treat them after. They 
knew what was the proper food for them, and this they 
provided and saw that it was good and properly cooked 
The children. understood that their parents,knew what 
was the proper food to give them to cat, as well os the 
proper quantity, and they also knew that they were cer¬ 
tain to be helped to it at the proper time, and they were 
never asked wh&t they would like to eat. They came to 
the table with their parents, ate what was given them 
and always seemed contented and happy. These children 
were encouraged also to take robust exercise out of doors, 
always when the weather was fair, and very often when it 
was not; cold and wet had little fear for them. When 
the weather was bad they dressed, warmer, .1 have often 
seen them of a cold winter's day come into tb* house, after 
a brisk play out of doors, with complexions whioh, r 
* 
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beauty and healthful appearanoe, would attract the atten¬ 
tion of the most indifferent observer, and I very rarely 
beard of their having oolds. 

Well, Brown's children are all alive aod well t6«day f. 
all hearty and robust. Aside fronj the bills which have 
been rendered to him.for obstetrical services, ten dollars 
will pay all bis family's doctor’s bills for thirteen years. 
The saving in money, however, is trifling compared with 
the exemption from the anxiety and grief which the Smiths 
suffer. 

There is not a reader of this journal, probably, who 
cannot put his finger upon a dozen families within the 
range of his acquaintance who are living like Smith's, bpt 
I vory much fear he will not know one like Brown's. 
These sketches are from life, however, and their truthful¬ 
ness will be readily recognized by the parties themselves 


and their friends. The moral to be drawn is manifest and 
need not be put in words. 

^ow, yeung man—you, I mean, whose name I saw 
Aaehlioaitt in the paper a this morning, as about to marry 

the wealthy Miss -, of Thirty-fourth Street, whose 

troueaeau was said to have been ordered from Paris at a 
cost, of ten thousand dollars—let ipc whisper in your ear, 
that ten dollars judiciously invested in good books which 
will teach you and your wife how to live, so as to erjoy 
good health yourselves, and to secure the same for year 
children, will yield you and your little wife infinitely 
more happiness—provided you arc willing to profit by 
the teaching—than any amount of money spent on the 
jedding trouaaeatu Hold up before you, then, these two 
pictures of Smith and Brown and decide for yourself. 
Which is the wiser? —HaWa Journal of Health 


Housekeepers’ Department. 


AMMONIA. 

N O housekeeper should be without a bottle of ammonia; 

for, besides its medicinal value, it is invaluable for 
household purposes. It is nearly as useful as soap, and 
its oheapness brings it within reach of all. 

For cleansing paint, it is very useful. Put a teaspoon- 
fui of ammonia to a quart of warm soapsuds, dip iq t a 
flannol cloth, and wipe off the dust and fly-specks, grime 
and smoke, and see for yourselves how much labor it will 
save. No scrubbing will be needful. It will cleanse and 
brighten silver wonderfully; to u pint pf hot suds mix a 
teaspoonful of the spirits, dip in your silver spoons, forks, 
etc., rub with a brush, and then polish on chamois skin. 
For washing mirrors and windows, it is also very desira¬ 
ble; put a few drops of ammonia upon a piece of news¬ 
paper, and you will readily take off every spot or finger¬ 
mark on the glass. It will take out grease-spots from any 
fabric; put on the ammonia nearly olear, lay blotting- 
paper over the place, and press a hot flat-iron on it for a 
few moments. A few drops in water will clean laces and 
whiten them as well; also muslins. 

*!rhen it is a most refreshing agent at the toilet-table; a 
few drops in a basin of water will make a better bath 
than pure water, and if the skin is oily, it will remove 
all glossiness, and also disagreeably odors. Added to a 
foot-bath, it entirely absorbs all noxious smell, so often 
arising from the feet in warm weather, and nothing is 
better for cleansing the hair from dandruff and dust. For 
cleaning hair and nail-brushes it is equally good. But a 
teaspoonful of ammonia into one pint of warm or cold 
water, and shake the brushes through the winter; when 
the bristles look white, rinse them in cold water, and put 
in the sunshine or in a warm place to dry. The dirtiest 
brushes will come out of this bath white and clean. 

For medicinal purposes ammonia is almost unrivalled. 
For the headache it is a desirable stimulant, and freejnent > 
inhaling of its pungent odocs will often entirely remove 
eatarrhal cold. There is no better remedy for heartburn j 
and dyspepsia, and the aromatic spirit of ammonia is ' 
eepocially prepared for these troubles. Ten drops of it in 
ft wineglass of water are often a great relief. The spirits 
of ammonia can be'taken in the same way ; hut is not as 
palatable. 4 

In addition to all these uses, the effects of ammonia on 
vegetation al*ft beneficial. If yon desire your roses, ger¬ 


aniums, fuchdas, etc., to become more flourishing, you 
can try it upon them, by adding five or six drops of it to 
every pint of water that you give them; but don’t repeat 
the dose oftener than once in every five or six days, lest 
you stimulate them too highly. Rain-water is impreg¬ 
nated with ammonia, and thus it refreshes and vivifies 
vegetable life. So, be sure and keep a large bottle of it 
in the house, and have a glass Btopper fof it, as it is very 
evanescent, and also injurious to corks, eating them away. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT CUSTARD-PIE 

CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows: 

, “Pipsey’s letters are always read with much inte¬ 
rest. I was so glad when I found sh© was going to write 
for the magazine again. 

“I was much amused when reading the November 
number, where she speaks about putting a piece of cus- 
tArd-pie in her pocket. I thought if she could put cus¬ 
tard-pie in her pocket, it must have been like the one I 
have heard my mother tell about 

" When I was quite a small ohild mother was very sick, 
and the cares of the household fell oh my older sister. 
The daughter of some friend of mother's came to stay a 
few day8 with my sister, when her parents were to come 
after heri Of course some extra cooking and baking must 
be done for the occasion. This girl was quite officious, 
and would insist on helping, which rather disgusted sister, 
who "felt that just then her room was preferable to her 
company. When sister began to make a custard-pie, that 
girl said, ‘ Oh, let mo make that pie. I can just as well a* 
not. I always do it at home.’ Well; make the pic she 
would, and make it she did. 

“ The consequence was that when they were’Getting the 
table, sister brought out the custard-pie, and found it had 
a very hard, thin look. Sister remarked that she was 
sorry the pie was so thin and dry,' whereupon the giTl 
said, * Oh, never mind; taa knows you are poor.* It rather 
provoked sister at the time; hut* since she has had many 
a hearty laugh over it* 

u So I thought If Pipitey has the fecipe for the custard- 
J)ie that she carries in her' pocket, I would like to have 
her put'it fa the mftgazine, so that we might try it, for I 
think it* would remind us of the days when we * were 
poor.' “M. E. B.~ 
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A Page-cf~ Varieties. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Worm spoken in anger are sore to bring regret* 

Tn secret of baj>pines»—-stop thinking about yourself. 

A* hour in the morning is wqrth ^wq.inthe afternoon. 

Ha that would enjoy the fruitmust not gather the floWerw 

®vtl men speak as they wish, rather than what they 
know. 

Riches got by deceit cheat no man so much as the 
getter. 

A raasrowATB man seomrgeth himself with his o#n 
soorpioae. 

However little we nia^ have tio do, lot ns do that 
little well. * 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy 
all that follow it. 

Nsvn open the <k>6* to a little vice, lest a great one 
should enter also. n 

Do but the half of what you can and. yon will be 'sur¬ 
prised at the result. 

T*» world is a workshop, and none but the wise know¬ 
how to use the tools. 

Act uprightly arid fearlessly, as ft* would defy’the 
devil a»d all his works. • • * 

A good heart and a clear conscience bring happiness,, 
which no riches and no circumstances alone do. 

Alw ays do as the son does—look at the bright side Of 
•▼•rything^it is just as cheap, and three times as gqod 


Oooi) is slow; It climbs. Evil is swift; it descends:! 
why should we marvel that it makes great progress in a 
short time. 

Teetotamsx is not a mere matter of expediency, hut a 
Bsfenttfie fact, based on ohemistiyypbysioLogy and Chris¬ 
tian morality., . 

The human heart is like a feather bed—it must be 
roaghly handled, well shaken, and exposed to a variety 
of tarns tio prevent its becoming hard. 

Good and bad qualities are to be found in every one’s 
composition; bpt searching for the latter, among your 
neighbors, is & business that pays, poorly. 

Cmcruro leads to knavery; it is ’but a Step from One 
to the other, and that very slippery] lying only makes 
the difference; add that to cunning, 1 and it is knavery. 

Klxft looks, and smiles so loving, 

And duties promptly done; ' 

Ob, these wilt make the hometnest . t 
As cheerful ps the sun J ,. 

T«jtw and ago have too little sympathy with each 
<<frwr- If the young would remember that they may be 
eld, and the oki remember that they have been young, the 
werid would be fhappier/ 

Over out hearts and'jnto our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fall ; f ‘ ' 

But the sunshine never Is wholly dead, 

And heaven is shadowless overhead; 

And God is over ail. , 

The warm sufishine and the gentle zephyr may melt 
the glacier which has bid defiance to the howling tempest; 
» the voice of kindness will tonoh the heart which no 
••verity could subdue. ( f 

Cold water we hail thee; than gifVfree as alrt - 
Ho beverage of mortal* oan with thee compare; 

Who drinks ot thee only will find with delight 
Freeh vigor by day and contentment by night* 


| »* SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

Mr. Careful having been told by his physician that 
he must take gentle exercise, replied, that he had for 
some time back practised cutting his toe nails twice a 
week, 

So necessary is fun to the mind, that a late philoso¬ 
pher says if you should build sohools without play¬ 
grounds, nobody would get beyond short division in a 
life time. 

"How do yon keep out of quarrels?” asked one friend 
of another. “ Oh, easily enough,” was replied. " If a 
man gets angry with ipe, I let him have all the quarrel 
to himsejf.” 

Trre other day a certain tailor sent im hill to a magazine 
editor. He was startled a few hours afterWard by its being 
returned with a note appended saying, "Yonr manuscrint 
is respectfully declined.” v 

Ah Irishman being in a church where the collection ap¬ 
paratus resembled election boxes, on its being handed to 
him, whispered in the carrier’s eap that he was not nat¬ 
uralized and oould not vote. 

"Do yon think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, "that a little 
temper is a bad, thing in a woman?'’ "Certainly not, 
responded a gallant philosopherit is a,good thing, 

and she. ought never to lose it.” ■ 

"SAW,” saW one little uVchin to another, "Sam, does 
yonr schoolmaster ever give you any rewards of merit”” 
"Is’pose he does,” was the rejoinder; "he gives me*a 
thrashing every day, and says I merit two !” 

A gewtlexak of Boston, who takes a business view 
of most things, when recently asked respecting a person 
of quite a poetic temperament, replied—"Oh, he is 
one of those men who have soarings after the infinite 
and divings after the unfathomable, but who never pay 
cash.” r * 

,-, I ; ITT u LE J ^ 1 r ® t . a 7 )in 6. f ro® church, where a strange 

minister had 6tncluted, said: " Mother, I wish Mr. TV_ 

hadn't preached to-day; he ain’t a good preacher like 

» r ; ?-••* “ WHyhetr a»kea herLtbe?. S 

he talked so loud. I eouldut go to Weep. Mr. B— He 
me eUep all the time/ 9 

A Well-Rxowh doctor, somewhat of a wit, worked so 
zealously at his profession that at length he fell ill himself. 
Abac Into-rJst ns ordered. “TVell, old fellow,” said a 
friend,to him one day, “you that were once so aotire, how 
do you pas* the time now ?” " In my library, in the middle 
of my books,” was the reply. “ Still ooncerned in ail that 
rWatos to medicine, I suppose?" “Yes,” answered the 
physician, smiling, “ but now I only kill time.” 

A noon story is t<rid of Mr. Swain, tho former proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Daily Ledger. By his conrse on some 

nnnlid nnnaiiAn nn nrkS.k Jltr._a _ • . _ 


member that they may be i u.TJin TJ s s , c .? u8 ftcc08t ed him: 

they have been youngftbe ? U 1 T W d th ! ^? cr J ,<Wh »t is that 

' ■« * .. *’ you say, sir ? " I ve stopped the Ledger ” was the stern 

I tsu , ,. • »?PV- "fr 1 po"»We? ,r said Mr., Strain. “My dear 

into,our lives , sir, what do you mean? Come with me to mv offioe.” 

b “ e8 frUi .. . And, taking Ac man with him, heintered th“ o«os at 

erli wholly dead, Third and Chestnut Streets. There they found, theolerks 

wlesa overhead; ' busy at their desks; then they ascended to the editorial 

u rooms and composing rooms, where they found everything 

U gentle zephyr may melt on as usual; finally they descended to the 

oe to the howling tempest; P™ 8 ? rooms, where the engines were at work. " I thought 
touch the heart which no you^^^o that you hadstopped theLedger,” zaid Mr. 

• J™; BO I have, said the offended subscriber. "Well 

imn rift fae as »lr , • Ij V Vnl°V® ,t0 PP*e«- The Ledger seems to be going 

** A * r t "Oh, I mean to say—that is. that T_ah l»Ji 

Jrtoppdd taking it." «Is that all ?” exilaimod Mr SwWm 
n^eEbVS 3 “ y dtv y°“ don ’ t **>* how yon alS 
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New PUfiLICATIONS. 


Bits of Talk about Home Matter*. By H. H., 

author of “ Verses/’ and “ Bits of Travel.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. We have often thought that amid the general 
demand for “rights,*’ somebody ought to espouse the cause 
of children’s rights, and speak for them as they are not 
allowed to speak for themselves. The author of this book 
has done it, and done it exceedingly well. Her opening essays 
on “CorporealPunishment,” “Needless,” “Denials,” “Rude - J 
ness,” “ Breaking the Will,” and several others on like eub- | 
Jects, should be read and pondered over by every parent 
without exception. They place the relations of parents and 
children in a new, but as we believe a correct light. It is a 
beautiful book, and should have the widest circulation. 

Hints to Young Painters* and the Process of Por¬ 
trait Painting. As Practised by the late Thomas Sully. 
Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart A Co. This little volume was 
prepared by 8ully, one of the most famous of American por¬ 
trait painters, more than twenty years ago when he was still 
in the vigor of manhood and practice of his profession. 
Aside from gratifying curiosity as to the mode and means 
employed by so distinguished a painter In obtaining satis¬ 
factory results on canvas, it is really of practical use in im¬ 
parting information regarding pigments, vehicles, varnishes, 
etc. The book is not intended for beginners strictly, but for' 
those who have already made sufficient progress in their 
art to be in need of and to understand hie directions. The 
famous “Sully palette” is given in colors. AJsoaacale of 
measurements used in portrait painting, 

Galama; or, The Beggars. (The Founders of the 
Dutch Republic.) By J. B. De Llefde. New York: 8cribner, 
Armstrong A Co. This is the second volume of a library of 
Ohoioe Fiction, to be issued by these publishers. It Is a 
romantic story of love and adventure. Though, perhaps, 
not strictly speaking, a historical novel, the author fs in¬ 
debted to fact for some of the most effective portions of his 
plot. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

Washburn & Co.’a Amateur Cultivator’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen -Garden, for 1873. Boston: Wash¬ 
burn A Co. This is an exceedingly full and handsomely 
illustrated catalcgus«of flower and garden seeds, with brief 
directions for their growth. . The catalogue will be found of 
great use to both the practical and the amateur gardener. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Flower and 
Field Seeds and Grains. lSTft, New York: R. H* Allen A Co. 
Kessrs AHen A Co. have an extensive warehouse of agricul¬ 
tural implements, seeds of every description, roots, plants, 
and smalt fruits. This catalogue will tell the gardener Just 
what he wants, what quantities required, how to tiSe, and 
what price he must pay. Aside from tts original latent ss a 
oatalogue it will be (band valuable as a book of reference. 

They Rise. Suggestive Inquiries Concerning tbc 
Resurrection of the Dead, as taught in the New Testament 
By Rev. D. A. Dryden. Cincinnati: Hitchcock A Walden, 
1872. 

Light on the Last Things. By Rev. W. B. Hay¬ 
den. J. B. Lippincott A Co.: Philadelphia, $872. The first 
named work opens with an able discdsslbn of the doctrine 
of the intermediate state. The Hades of the New Testament 
Is taken to signify “the place of the dead In general, next 
after they leave this world.” It is the place where men are 
judged, and from which they pass either to Heaven or hell. 
The author holds that the resurrection takes , place immedi¬ 
ately after death, aud that it consists in the separation of the 
soul, the real man, from the natural body, and in its rising and 
living on in the spiritual world. He rejects entirely the idea 
of a physical resurrection. That a work inculoating these 
advanced views should be written by a Methodist minister 
—a member of the California Conference, be introduced to 


the reader by one of the abient men in*that body, via: Ber. 
M. C. Briggs, and be published by a Methodist Publishing 
House, may be regarded as one of the many signs that s 
more liberal spirit is pervading the theology of the day. 

“ Light on the Last Things” is a new and tastefully executed 
edition of one of Mr. Hayden’s : mokt valuable works. It is 
an able and interesting disousstcm of questions relating to 
death, the resurrection, the judgment, the economy of the 
spiritual world, the second coming of the Lord, and the in¬ 
destructibility of the earth. We are taught here that the 
sptritaal world “is not located in any physically remote 
region of the universe. It is near by and close around os. 
Internally, and as to our tnifids or spirits we-are in constant 
association with it, and our spiritual associations are accord¬ 
ing to our affinities.” The judgment is regarded as a proceee 
now going on in Hades; the second coming of the Lord is 
not visible and personal, but spiritual, and is now 
place; the earth t« to abide forever as a seminary of the hu¬ 
man race. 

Both these works are thoughtful productions, and will 
amply repay a perusal. 


Rose Thorptfs Ambition. By Mra. M. O. Rock¬ 
well, author of “Tom Miller; or. After Many Days. Phila¬ 
delphia: J. C. Garrigues A Co. . Mrs. Rockwell has brought 
her close observation, fine culture, and skill in reading char¬ 
acter to.her work in the production of this fine story of 
; American life. “ Rose Thorpe” is a pure and healthy book, 
and no one can read it without feeling the inspiration of 
<htgh and noble purposes. As a contribution to Sunday- 
school literature, it is for above the mass of weak and ttashy 
stuffTfith which the library shelves are crowded. 

What Women Should Enow. A Woman’s Bank 
about Women. By Mrs. E..B. Puffey. Philadelphia: J. M. 
Stoddart A Co. The animus of this book Is pure. The au¬ 
thor is a woman of great earnestness of character, directness 
of parpose, and plainness of speech, and has written for her 
sex With the simple and direct end off benefiting them. Wt 
know her well, and know, that in the production of this book 
she was moved to write from a high sense of duty to ber 
sister-wi ves and mothers. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, In a notice of the volume, s^rs: 
“ This is a work containing plain, homely truths on delicate 
subjects, it is this, but nevertheless so important that every 
one affected by them should know them. There is no char¬ 
latanism about Mrs. Duffey’s writings. 8he gives plain, 
practical advice, such as an experienced woman should give 
her less experienced sister, and the fact that it is printed in 
a book instead of being given by word of mouth, does not 
lessen its value. Every young wife should hare the book 
and study it.’” 


And The Woman, published at Baltimore, gives this 
testimony: “ This boob Is all that its title purports. It is 
foil of information valuable to all women, though especially 
important to wires and mothers; a handbook for them, 
whose instructions, if well followed, wW greatly infioeaee 
their well being, and have an important and bebefidal bear¬ 
ing on both present and future generation^ The mechani¬ 
cal execution 6f the book is excellent.” 

“ What a Woman Should Knpw” is a subscription book, 
and sells* for $2,00. 


Siam, The .Land or the White Elephant, as it Was 
and Is. : Compiled and arranged by George B. Bacon. New 
York: 8cribner, Armstrong A Co. An Interesting book des¬ 
cribing a country about which we have hitherto had Utile 
accurate information. It is like the opening of a new world 
to read Of a raoebf peeptd With manners afed customs, sits 
and sciences, histories and traditions differing so entirely 
from our own. The volume is profiisely fflustrated. For 
sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE* 

I X Dr. Tyng*s letter to Got. Dix, Asking for the commuta¬ 
tion of Fosters sentence, it is urged as a mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance that the murderer was drunk. Taking this as a 
text, Scribner's Monthly offers, in a late number, some strong 
and telling comments on the question as to who is response 
bis for the drunkenness that makes ruffianism and murder 
so nfe. We giro an extract from the article: 

w There is no reasonable doubt that every murderer now 
confined In the Tombs committed his crime nnder the direct 
or indirect influence of alcoholic drinks. Either under the 
immediate spur of the maddening poison, or through the 
brutality engendered by its habitual use, the murderous im. 
pulse was bom. It is reasonably doubtful whether one of 
these criminals would have become a criminal if whisky bad 
been beyond his reach. Does any one doubt this t Let him 
go to the ceils and inquire. If the answer he gets is different 
from what we suggest, then the cases he finds will be 
strangely exceptional. 

“ Now, who is to blame for establishing and maintaining 
all the conditions of danger to human life through murder ? 
Why, the very community that complains of the danger, and 
calls for the execution of the murderers. So long as rum is 
sold at every street comer, with the license of the popular 
vote, men will drink themselves Into brutality, and a percent¬ 
age of those thus debasing themselves will commit murder* 
The sun is not more certain to rise in the morning than this 
event is to take place under these conditions. Fatal appe- ] 
tites are bred nnder this license. Diseased stomachs and 
brains are produced under it by the thousand. Wills are 
broken down, and become useless for all purposes of self- 
restraint. And all this is done, let it be remembered, with 
the oonsent of the community, for a certain prioe in money, 
which the community appropriates as a revenue. Then, 
when this license produces its legitimate results—results 
that always attend such license, and could have been dis¬ 
tinctly foreseen in the light of experienoe— the community 
Hits Ha hands in holy horror, and clamors for the blood of 
the murderer in order to secure its own safety. It never 
thinks of drying up tbo fountain. It is easier to hang a man 
than shut up a grog-shop. It is easier to dry np a life than a 
revenue. It is easier to choke a prisoner than a politician. 
******** 

“And, now, what will the community do about it? No¬ 
thing. The wine-bibbers among our first families will sip at 
the delicious beverage among themselves, feed it to their 
young men, and nurse them into murderers and debauchees, 
and vote fon»the license of a traffic on which they depend 
for their choicest luxuries. Goodish men will partake of it* 
for their stomach*s sake and for their often infirmities. The 
Frenchman will destroy his bottle of Bordeaux every day» 
the German will guszle the lager that will swell him into a 
tight-skinned, disgusting barrel; and the whisky-drinker, 
under the license that all these men olaim for themselves, 
will poison himself; body and soul, and descend into a grave 
that kindly covers his shame, or into crime and pauperism 
that endanger the property and life of the oity, or sap its 
prosperity. In the meantime the ruffian or the murderer, 
acting under the influence of his maddening draughts, will 
maim and kill, and the very men who helped him to the 
condition! sure to develop the devil in him will clamor for 
his life.*’ 


THE FIRST SEWING-MACHINE. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us tbs following account of 
the first sewing-machine invented and constructed in 
this country, The ** ingenious mechanic ” was, we believe- 
Sian Howe, afterward so famous. The aooount, she tells us, 
Is cot from a newspaper printed about twenty-five years ago* 
U Is certainly wonderfhl to think whAt a revolution has been 
necompUahed by the aid of this machine, improved and per 
footed, since that day. The article is headed * Tailoring 
ICachiM," and it is an extract from the Boston correspond¬ 
ent of the Worcester Spy: 

VOL. XIX—2 0. 


u I have been examining a new machine for sewing, which 
has recently been invented and constructed by an ingenious 
mechanic of Cambridge. So far as I am informed on the 
subject, this is the first attempt to construct a machine of 
the kind, and it appears to me to be an eminently successful 
one. The machine is very correct, and does not occupy a 
space of more than about six inches each way. It runs with 
so mnch ease that I should suppose one person might easily 
operate twenty or thirty of them, and the work is done in a 
most thorough and perfect manner. Both sides of a seam 
look alike, appearing to be beautifully stitched, and the seam 
is closer and more uniform than when sewed by the hand. 
It will sew straight or curved seams with equal facility, and 
so rapidly, that it takes but two minutes to sew the whole 
length of the outside seam of a pair of men's pantaloons. It 
sets four hundred stitches a minute. The thread is less 
worn by this prooeas than by hand-sewing, and, conse¬ 
quently, retains more of its strength. The simplicity of this 
machine, and the accuracy, rapidity, and perfection of its 
operation, will place it in the same rank with the card- 
machine, the straw-braider, the pin-maohine, and the coach- 
laoe loom, machines which never fail to command the admi¬ 
ration of every intelligent beholder." 


AT THE SEASIDE. 

BY K1B. B. B. BUrriT. 

(See Engraving ) 

A LL through the listless summer days 
I sit upon the bordering land; 

With earnest, fascinated gase 
I watch the white waves wash the sand. 


I see them come, I see them go; 

They come with steady, stealthy oreep, 

As if with sure, resistless flow 
To bury all beneath their sweep.. 

Bat at my feet the waves are stayed; 

Ah, stealthy, mighty, treacherous sea, 

The greater Power who all bath made 
Hath set a limit e'en to thee I 

The phantom ships with spreading wings. 
Flit past betwixt thp sea and sky, 

They seem like living, conscious things. 
With a mysterious destiny. 

Ah, surging sea with restless roll, 

There's a responsive chord in me; 

As beat thy waves, so beats my soul 
In longings for infinity. 

Of phantom thoughts with spreading wings 
Flit o'er the surface of my mind; 

They come, they go, like conscious thing* 
And leave a lasting wake behind. 

Oh, restless, tossing, troubled sea! 

Oh. troubled, straggling, human soul t 

How mighty, yet how weak ye be 1 
How chafe ye, how ye spurn control I 

The waves leap np against the sky, 

To fall in baffled anger back; 

My spirit strives, with piteous cry, 

To gain a higher, nobler traek. 

Oh, sighing soul 1 oh, surging deep I 
Lookupl Take heart of faith 1 For even 

Above our heads the white clouds sweep I 
So shall ascend the soul to Heaven! 


THE BOOK-BUYER. 


W E take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to a very valuable little periodical, now in its sixth 
year, which is issued monthly by Messrs. Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong k Co, and Sbribner, Welferd k Armstrong, of New 
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York, at’the extremely low price of twenty-five cents per an¬ 
num. To those who are in any way interested in public 
libraries, or are anxious to koep their own collections of 
books up to the times, it is almost a neoossity, for it is the 
only periodical in America that gives a list of the most re¬ 
cent English publications, which in any degree approaches 
completeness. To those whose desire is merely to keep 
themselves posted in the general literature of the day, Mr. 
Welford’s letters from London, one of which is published in 
each number, will be found full of useful and curious infor¬ 
mation. 


ADVERTISERS' DEPARTMENT. 

BUTTBRICK’S BULLETIN OF FASHIOKS 

for June will be found in this number of the Rum* Magauxb. 
It is a very attractive, and marked by good taste in all the 
illustrations of ladles* and misses' garments. It will be seen 
that the number of yards required for each dress is given, 
as well as the sixes and prices of patterns. The styles are all 
new, and drann from actual garments, not copied from 
French or German fashion-plates, representing a style three 
or six months old. With these patterns any woman of good 
taste oan be her own dressmaker, if she will. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING. 

R EV. E. P. ROE, author of “ Barriers Burned Away," who 
has made gardening for recreation and profit as great 
a success as story-writing, has embodied his experience in a 
volume, about to be published by Dodd A Mead. The author 
reoeived $2,000 in one season from the sale of fruit and vege¬ 
tables raised in his garden of two and a quarter acres, and in 
addition an abundant home supply, besides the health and 
recreation secured in its culture. His book is entitled 
** Play and Profit in My Garden." 


PERFORMANCE OF “THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” 

I T will be seen by an advertisement in the Magazine, that 
Charles H. Morton, Esq., who dramatised “ Three Years 
in a Man-Trap," and brought it out in this city last winter, 
when it drew crowded houses every night for six weeks, has 
organised a oompany, and is now playing it in the various 
inland towns and cities of this and other States. The influ¬ 
ence of the play in this city was very marked, and it cannot 
fail to do good service in the Temperance cause whenever 
performed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ L. L." wishes oar advice as to which of the following pro¬ 
fessions he would find the best and easiest to enter, ** Jaw, 
medicine, reporter, clerk, or bookkeeper of any kind.” 
Which would be best for " L. L." personally, he alone can 
decide, while none of them are easy. Unless he feels a spe¬ 
cial calling toward some one of them, he had better let them 
all alone. But, before deciding in the matter, he should 
prepare himself by a thorough course of study and reading. 
Begin with tne common branches, and pay especial atten¬ 
tion to spelling. Eduoation is’never out of place m any con¬ 
dition of life, and it is the first stepping-stone to a "profes¬ 
sion." 

Lulu.— Calico dresses are made very much as they have 
keen for a number of years past—that is to say, the easiest, 
plainest way. The skirt is made of four lengths of the cloth, 
ona used straight for the back, one gored on each side for 
the front, and the other two cut gored down the centre, 
making each two gored side-breadths. Waist made plain or 
full. Sleeves gathered into a band, or left slightly (lowing. 
Broad or narrow ruffles can be introduced to suit the taste of 
the wearer, and her skill In ironing. If the calico is a light 
summer one, it oan be made and trimmed more elaborately, 
as with an overskirt, for instance. Ladies who would be 
fashionable, comb the hair straight up to the top of the 
head, and there fasten it in a knot, around which false braids 
are coiled. Others wear their hair as they please, and no one 
thinks the worse of them. 

A 8us8omnta writes: “ The copies of the Hour, together 
with 'Christian Graces,' came in due time. The picture is 
elegant, as regards the * new departure.’ I had uot thought 
it possible to so much improve tne Magazine." 

Airn-Ucwsx—'There can be no question as to where the 
responsibility rests. The man who commits murder when 
he is drunk, as well as the man who sells him the liquor that 
makes him drunk, and the legislators ttiat grant the drunk¬ 
ard-making license, are all responsible. But the chief re¬ 
sponsibility lies with the legislators that give the drunkard¬ 
making licenses. They are guilty, as accessories before the 
fact, of every crime and murder that find their inspiration in 
the dram shops they create. 

Am*.—Don't try it You can hardly escape a life of wretch¬ 
edness, if you do so. 

A.T-.—We cannot nndertatos’to "read carefblly and 

criticise" your MS. volume, and then find you a publisher. 
E 1.4 >r» have no time to give to werk like tnts. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.— To ladles and others 
interested in the Boys' and Children’s Department, we 
would respectfully say that those departments of our vast 
concern have been filled to overflowing with an entirely fresh 
supply of suits and garments for the little folk. Such a beau¬ 
tiful collection of choice spring wear for children was never 
arranged on the counters of any establishment in America. 
We have a large force of salesmen in these departments, 
who have made it their study for years to suit and fit the 
" Rising Generation," and who will take great pleasure in 
displaying the various new designs and novel ideas gotten 
up especially for the season, and foupd in no other establish¬ 
ment. Wasamaexk A Brow it, Oak Hail Buildings, occupyiog 
the entire block on Sixth Street, from Market U> Minor 
Street, Philadelphia. 


there: are many tests of faith 

The Wheeler A Wilson Company has expended not less than 
$200,000, through a series or years, in producing a superior 
leather and heavy manufacturing machine. They could not 
father a crude conception, nor come before the public with 
a doubtful experiment. They had a reputation at stake, won 
by faithful public service and involving a vast expenditure 
of money. They oould not jeopardise* business of five hun¬ 
dred or Bix hundred machines a day, and so they wrought 
slowly but faithfully, rejecting this crudity and that partial 
success. They were not exploring an unknown field; but 
knew what had been done, and that to succeed they must do 
that something much better. The result of this labor, and 
expense, and genius is the now known ** Wheeler 4 Htfsow 
A'ew JVb. 6 Sewing Machine , for leather toork and heavy tailor » 
Ing, carriage trimming, etc.," which is acknowledged by those 
experienced in the business to be the best Machine for the 
purpose ever placed on the market. 


“THE PHILDELPHIA LAWN MOWER ” Is 

the most complete, easily handled, easily managed, and effi¬ 
cient implement for use on the lawn ever brought to our no¬ 
tice. There are five sizes for hand, from the be^utifril little 
ten-inch machine, suitable for a lad or young miss, io the 
tweniy-inch machine, designed for one and two men. We 
choose for our own use a medium size or sixteen-inch ma¬ 
chine. and it is a jewel. With this, the cutting of our lawn 
grass becomes a pleasing and healthful recreation, and never 
before did we so fully appreciate the real beauty of a grass- 
plot kept as it should be—the grass short, aud yet not too 
short, and as even as a floor ail over—and ail at so little out¬ 
lay of money, time and labor. 

We feel that we are doing such of our readers ss have a 
grass-plot or lawn to keep in order a good service by briOR 
Ing to their notice this perfection of Hand Mowers, ana 
would say to them, go to the makers, Messrs Graham, Ern¬ 
ie n A Passmore, 631 Market Street, and select a size to suit 
you. 


MOTHERS I LOOK 11 —Bo ugh ton’s Improved Nur¬ 
sery, Gate and Window-Bar is Just the thing you want to pre¬ 
vent ohildren falling out of windows, getting out of doors 
while open. And climbing up and falling down-stairs, being 
cheap, efficient and durable, as well as neat in appearance; 
will fit any door, window or stairway, and is needed in every 
house where there are children. Send for descriptive circu¬ 
lar, for this; also, for one of Adjustable Mosquito and Fly* 
Screens, a very useful and cheap article, as we well know, 
having bad them in use last year. For sale by J. W. Bough- 
ton, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 1260 Chestnut Street. 


SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL.—Mr. Charles 

Brintzinghotfer, located at No. 636 Market Street, tbl* city, is 
the inventor, patentee and manufacturer of an indispensable 
article for travellers, as well as a very essential article to aU, 
called the Portable Shoe Brush, which can be carried in the 
satchel, trunk, or even pocket, taking op a very small space, 
indeed. (See cut in advertisement). This firm also manu¬ 
facture the celebrated Leather-Backed Horse Brush, being 
the very best brush in m>e. At this house can ba found a 
full assortment of all kinds of Brushes, Brooms, «tc, eta. 
Fair dealing, and uone but first-class articles recommend the 
above firm to our readers. 
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A STORY OF A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 


BY MBS. K. B. BUFFET. 


H OW is it we are taught to believe that, theo¬ 
retically speaking, the husband is an oak, and 
the wife a weak vine clinging to the lordly 
tree, and looking to it for support and strength, when 
in actual life we Hod the case so often reversed ? In 
troth, Is not the reverse the rule rather than the ex¬ 
ception? Men are physically stronger than women ; 
nevertheless they succumb to pain and suffering 
much the more readily. In times, too, of trial and 
trouble, It Is the woman who oftenest stands firm and 
"teadfeet'and sustains the shrinking faith and droop- 
VOL. XJLL-—31. 


ing courage of her husband. Too many a woman 
finds her husband at fcuch times a broken reed, and 
in her strength alone must they both stand, or else 
they fell together. In the hour of temptation, as 
*ell, the man who can gain moral strength from his 
wife, is the more certain to pass through the fire un- 
ocathed, than he who has no such wondrouri help. 

John Marius was a man of average intelligence, 
average moral principles and with quite the average 
business ulentfi. He was a fair sample of the aver¬ 
age gentleman, gentlemanly in manners, appearance 
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and breeding. Contrary to the rule laid down for 
guidance in such matters, he had not selected for a 
wife a woman so far beneath IKns in mental. itri¬ 
butes, that she should be continually impelled to do. 
him reverence. He may have read Tupper (though 
] doubt if he read any poetry unless it were that of 
Bret Harte and John Hayes,) but he certainly did 
not heed the advice which* U ref abd to the selection 
of a wife, says: 

“ Hath she wisdom ? It is well; 

But be sure that thou excel.” 

John Marius looked up to his wife. He knew 
that she excelled him in many ways, and he had not 
only the generosity but the good sense to acknowledge 
it. He took a certain pride in acknowledging it. 
Though people sometimes, out of honor to their pre¬ 
judices, made a show of laughing at him behind his 
back, they really, after alj, liked and respected him 
the better for it. 

If there is a man in the world who deserves and 
who receives more contempt than another, it is the 
one who is notoriously henpecked, yet who continu¬ 
ally makes his boast abroad that “ he is master in his 
own house." 

When the world first learned that John Marius 
was going to marry Elizabeth Arkwright, it said that 
the love was all on his side, while on hers the match 
was entirely a mercenary one. The world found out 
its mistake, however, before the wedding-day was 
reached, and then it didn’t know what to say. She 
married him in spite of prophesy, when his fortune 
was at its lowest ebb, and then went to work in her 
own way—a somewhat peculiar way; but, then, 
Elizabeth Arkwright never did anything exactly 
after the pattern of ordinary women—to help him 
build his fortune up. 

She was an artist of no mean ability, “considering 
she was a woman;’’ so she stayed at home and 
painted, while he was busy in his counting-room. 
By the sale of her pictures, when they had at last 
adjusted themselves into their new places, and re¬ 
duced their expenses to the minimum, she managed 
to supply the household needs, and thus leave his 
business untrammelled by any calls upon it for domes¬ 
tic purposes. 

You who have a slight opinion of feminine artistic 
abilities, sneer at this and set my story down as fic¬ 
tion at once. But 1 am telling the truth. It is not 
every woman who daubs a little with paints and 
brushes that can count her annual earnings by hun¬ 
dreds of dollars, but Elizabeth Marius did. She did 
not paint two or three wonderful pictures which, 
upon being exhibited, attracted the attention of some 
benevolent connoisseur, who bought them at fabulous 
prices, and regarded them forever after as the gems 
of his studio; such things only happen in novels. 
Mrs. Marius worked early and late, and painted not 
few but many pictures, which she sold for what they 
would bring—trifling, insignificant sums, regarded 
from the romantic or heroic point of view, but 
amounting in the aggregate to more than she could 
have earned by the needle, or in any other feminine 


employment, and sufficient to keep the pot boiling. 
Let me tell you a secret. She painted for auction 
sales. And therein is a hint, and a pregnant one, 
for those ambitioua.women (and men, too, only men 
regard the painting of auction pictures as derogatory 
to their dignity, and only engage in it sub rosa), who 
would succeed in painting, but see no ladder by 
ifhich to ascend to the higher realms of art; women 
who cannot afford to spare yean of apprenticeship 
in their chosen profession without some pecuniary 
return. 

Then there was another secret. Mrs. Marias 
always did her best without regard to the pay she 
was to receive. She was recompensed in two ways— 
three ways, I might say. Her pictures, consequently, 
always sold readily, being always worth to the pur¬ 
chaser all or more than she asked for them. 8be 
was constantly improving, which was, after all, of the 
greater importance to her. Thirdly, which I came 
near overlooking, her pictures finally attracted the 
attention of artists and connoisseurs, who discovered 
a painstaking and truthfulness about them so fre¬ 
quently wanting in feminine art productions; a lack 
of pettiness, of narrowness of breadth and scope, of 
superficiality, of a conventionality of an exceedingly 
inferior type, of a—what shall I call it, which are 
usually the characteristics of the same productions. 
She was aided and encouraged by artists as well as 
dealers, and that was of more worth than all to 
her. 


In reducing domestic expenses, she found it neces¬ 
sary to transfer their abode from the city to the 
oountry. By this means their outgo was materially 
lessened directly and indirectly. There was no such 
need of large and expensive wardrobes; there were 
not so many temptations for disposing of money, 
innocently perhaps, but still unnecessarily. I say 
she transferred their abode advisedly. It was she 
who instigated most of their important moves. But 
whatever she did was done with such wisdom and 
tact, that if her husband did not really believe him¬ 
self prime mover, as he sometimes did, he bowed 
graciously and gracefully to her decisions. 

After a certain event, art was somewhat neglected. 
Despite her strong-mindedness, perhaps I should say 
because of it, Elizabeth had peculiar ideas about 
motherly duties. Her friend and neighbor, Mrs. 
Draper, had a nurse to relieve her of the care of her 
infants, so that she might nnmolestedly devote a 
large amount of tier time to society, to philanthropy 
and to the church. Mrs. Draper’s babies did not 
always thrive, it is true. But Mrs. Draper, as soon 
as she became convinced that a nurse-girl neglected 
the little ones intrusted to her care, promptly dis¬ 
charged her and engaged another. When her infants 
died, as some two or three of them did, she laid 
their deaths to a chastising Providence rather than 
to the cordials and carminatives which she concurred 
with the nurses in thinking indispensable to the 
comfort and well-being of such fretful babes. 

Mrs. Marius constituted herself head-nurse to her 
own baby, and took personally all the care of her 
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which was consistent with her own health and as a 
□eeenary sequence with that of the babe. Her 
nearest neighbor and dearest friend, Mrs. Cameron, 
gave her some good advice in this particular. Mrs. 
Cameron was not a great deal older, bat bad had 
more experience in domestic matters, having been 
longer married. 

“Do not shot yourself op,” said the latter lady. 
“ It is your doty more than ever to keep your health 
perfect, and yon can only do so by means of plenty 
of fresh air, and occasional change of scene and 
occupation. Make np your mind to leave that won¬ 
derful child occasionally for a few hours, and you 
will oome back with added strength and vigor and 
nervous force to impart to her.” 

Elisabeth took advice—something wonderful for 
her—and consequently did not look like a young 
mother at all; pale and worn and weak and nervous. 
8he lost none of her roses, and baby Lizzie throve 
wonderfully. 

John—that is, Mr. Marins—was condoled with by 
some of hie friends because the baby hadn’t been a 
boy. But he himself felt no dissatisfaction. He had 
before his marriage maintained a kind of placid, 
negative contempt for women, considering them as 
very good in their place, but naturally inferior to 
men, you know; just the opinion that most unmarried 
men of average abilities and average morals have of 
the sex. Bat that wonderful woman Elizabeth had 
Utterly so elevated the whole sex in his estimation, 
that he was more than coolant, and worshipped baby 
Lizzie as an infant goddess. She was not only his 
child, hut she was Elizabeth’s child, too, and she 
could not fail to be something remarkable. How he 
looked with oommberating pity on the pride of all 
other yonng fathers who had not Elizabeth or her 
match to boast of in the mothers of their infants. 
Of course it was natural that they should possess 
fatherly affection; but he was always in fear they 
might perceive the difference between their infants 
and his own, and thus become envious and dissatis¬ 
fied. No doubt women often feel this way, bat men, 
I think, seldom. 

With regard to Elizabeth, I think perhaps John 
was more than half right; but, as to the baby—well, 
1 judge all young babies are, more or less, equally 
uninteresting—except, perhaps, my own. 

This b a long retrospect. I fear my introduction 
will lead you to expect too much from my story, 
while it b only intended as an illustration of the few 
sage remarks 1 made at the commencement. 

Bosineas-I really know little about business, being 
a woman,, and may consequently make a bungle of 
my narrative in this particular—business was dull, 
Monqy was scarce. John Marius was not makit^ 
money as feat,a* he felt.he ought, with a young 
princes* in the family—and such a princess 1 Times 
beca me worse. F i n an c i a l ruin faa again threatened. 
He had suffered it once, and felt as though he oould 
not eodqre the hloj a second time. He struggled 
hard, but ins tead of making headway, he felt that 
be was really losing ground. He put out new oner* 


gtea. He was worried and perplexed in business 
hours, and he .carried hb perplexities home with him 
, in sober fees and disturbed manner, though he made 
no complaint to hb wife. He wanted her to live 
above business cares. She sought hb confidence, 
but he answered her evasively, so she oould only 
know that something wss going wrong, without be¬ 
ing able to discover in what manner. Oh, the char- 
aoterbtio wisdom of the 11 wiser” sex who think they 
save their wives trouble and care by such a course! 
As though anything oould be worse than apprehen¬ 
sion and uncertainty! 

She would not have hesitated—thb strong-minded 
heroine of mine—to make a raid upon hb counting- 
room, overhaul hb books and accounts, and find by 
personal examination the exact condition of things, 
if she had so minded. And she would have done it, 
too, in such a manner as would not have given her 
husband one chanoe for blarney but would have left 
him more stricken with admiration of her than ever; 
only she was not so minded. She was by no means 
perfect; and she took offence at her husband's want 
of confidence. If the confidence was not spontaneous, 
she would have none of it. So she held her peace, 
and worried more than ever in private, while that 
stolid John, like any other ostrich, thought because 
he kept the face of hb trouble concealed, that it was 
entirely invisible, notwithstanding its body loomed 
up black and forbidding, and was casting its shadow 
over their hearthstone. Men are curious creatures. 
They would be well worth studying if one had the 
time. Elizabeth seemed to have the time just then, 
and studied one man in particular closely and cor¬ 
rectly, though he never perceived it. 

For some time she found the symptoms very plain, 
and the diagnosb exceedingly simple. He was a 
man harassed in business. But after awhile there 
came a complexity of symptoms which puzzled her. 
He became feverish and excited in hb manner; then 
again, as the reaction came on, despondent. He was 
away from home oftener and longer than usual. He 
had frequent business appointments. Sometimes he 
stayed in town over night. At other times men 
came at unusual hours to see him at hb residence— 
all of which Elizabeth did not like the looks of at 
alL Why did he not tell her all about it? Some¬ 
times she thought he wss tempted to do so, but when 
she tried to open the way, hb courage failed. The 
woman was worried nearly out of her life, and knew 
not how to help herself. So was the man, for that 
matter; but not knowing whether he oould help 
himself or not, she did not know whether to pity him. 

There osme a diversion. Baby fell sick. The 
wife was almost glad that the mother was called 
upon to suffer, for father and mother could sympa¬ 
thize, and they seemed brought together again. 
Even “business,” which had held John in such 
tight bonds, was forced to relax its hold temporarily. 

The little princess had a serious time of it, and 
then began slowly to mend. During the danger 
John shared the caret the anxiety and the vigib 

with Elizabeth. But when the doctor spoke and. 
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looked more hopefully, manlike he wished off* never 
thinking of the long days of weariness still in store 
for his wife, which most become all the more tedious 
because her mind was no longer propped up by the 
strain and excitement of fear. 

John began to come and go again with nervous 
haste and anxiety, as if making up for lost time. 
Again came unexpected and ill-timed visits, all the 
more trying, because in an attempted show of the 
hospitality, which she did not feel, Elisabeth was 
frequently obliged to absent herself from her sick 
babe. 

At last, one night Mrs. Marins beat down the bar¬ 
riers of her pride, and'ventured to question her hus¬ 
band. 

“ John,” said she, “ what is all this about?” 

He did not answer immediately, and she wondered 
if he had heard her question. As she was mentally 
debating whether she should repeat it, he replied 
with a tone of ill-feigned indifference, * AH what, 
Elizabeth r 

“Why, this coming and going; this worry and 
excitement— this'extra ‘business 1 that interferes with 
your hours of leisure, and the remembrance of which 
disturbs your rest?” 

Why, nothing, Lizzie. At least, nothing of any 
moment. Business has its ups and downs, of course, 
and you women should never bother about them be 
cause you cannot Understand them.” 

*• Understand!” She felt it an insult to her wo¬ 
manhood to be told she could not understand. As 
though she did not know her mind to be clearer and 
keener—capable of grasping greater things and of 
comprehending subtler ones than John'B, man though 
he was. John knew it, too, but his masculine in¬ 
stincts were still so strong that, practically, it was 
yet hard to associate the ideas of femininity and 
wisdom. 

There was silence between them after that 

Tnat evening there came the nsual delegation— 
not unexpected, prbbabiy, as John seemed ill at ease 
before their coming—two gentlemen, with ready 
tongues and suave manners, dressed in the finest of 
broadcloth, the snowiest of linen, the glossiest of 
hats, and with jnst a suspicion of flashinese in their 
diamond pins and heavy gold chains and seals. 
Elizabeth studied their faces and manners as she had 
never done before. She scanned their expressions, 
she weighed their tones of voice, she even took note 
of their gestures; and then, calling in her womanly 
intuitions, decided she did not like them. 

She went back sadly to her chamber, and the crib 
of her sick babe, feeling, as she left her husband with 
the strangers, as though he were a helpless fly which 
they had already entangled in their web, and which 
they were fast binding in its ineshes. 

8he sat and brooded long. If She was only certain 
that there really was danger, and what that danger 
was, she Would know how to act. Rut her suspicions 
might be all unfounded, and any action on her part 
might not only be ill-advised, but really uqjust, or, 

till wane, ridiculous. 


Attest, summing tip her thoughts in one Sentence, 
she said unconsciously, aloud, “A wife ha* a right to 
know of her husband's afihirs.” 

Casting one glance at the sleeping babe, she went 
out of the room, leaving the deor qjar behind her 
that she might hear any sound within the chamber. 
Stealthily descending the stairs, she came to the 
closed door beyond which her husband and his 
guests were In conference. She stood a moment in 
thought. Should she go in? No; for if she did, 
she would only be received as she had been several 
times before, when accidentally she had broken in 
upon their conversation. There would bo a sudden 
hush, followed presently by some irrelevant remark 
addressed to herself. The strangers wonld be courte¬ 
ous—almost too courteous to her, but her husband 
would show signs of impatience. As die thought of 
this, she mentally exclaimed, “ If everything was as 
it should be, there would be no need of eonoealment 
from me.” 

While she still stood hesitating whether to enter 
or turn back to her chamber, her husband’s voice 
distinguished itself above the murmur that had met 
her ears, pronouncing the words “my wife.” In 
what connection he was using those words she could 
not hear. Bending her head in a tremor of excite- 
ment, she listened intently for the reply. She heard 
it clear and distinct: 

“ There is no necessity, as I have told you from the 
first, for her to know anything about it, except in a 
general way. Women do not and cannot understand 
affkirs like this; and no man should ever feel under 
obligations to enter into particulars with them.” 

Oh, that suave, soft, hated voice, counselling a 
husband to separate his interests from those of his 
wife 1 

Still she listened, and again she was rewarded. 
Her husband responded: “ 1 believe you are right. 

But then my wife is so peculiar in some ways. She 
is perbapB what you wonld call squeamish—* 

“ lee, most women are. Toat is their nature, for 
which we must make allowances, while at the same 
time we must not permit ourselves to be governed 
by them. It would 4 never do in the business 
world.” 

Elisabeth was pale with indignation. Acting on 
the impulse of the moment, she opened the door and 
; walked into their midst; For an instant the trio of 
questioning faces bewildered her, though at the same 
inn taut she was impressed with the necessity for 
camion and discretion in action and speech. Her 
ready worn in’s wit came to her aid, and she turned 
to her husband with the exclamation, “ John, I am 
afraid our babe is in danger!” 

Her pale fece and gasping articulation seemed to 
add their testimony to bear words. With a hurried 
apology her husband followed her out of the room. 
He sprang past her Up the staircase, and was, in a 
moment, by the bedside of the still quietly sleeping 
babe, uttering a faltering “ Poor little princess P* 

But hardly hod the exclamation died on his tongue, 
when he turned bewildered to his wlf|^ 
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•Why, Elizabeth,what is the matter with the 
child ? She is sleeping quietly enough I” 

u It is true, John; at least, I fear it is true. She 
is in danger, and yon alone can save her. Tell me, 
John,” she exclaimed, eagerly, clasping his arm in 
nervous excitement, " what this mystery is that yon 
dare not trust to me? Yon cannot, \you shall not 
pat me offl I will know! I have a right to know, 
if my baby’s lather is abont to dishonor him¬ 
self I” 

“ Dishonor 1 Don’t be ridiculous, Lfezie!” said 
John, uneasily. 41 1 cannot tell you jnat now; but if 
you insi* upon knowing about it, I will explain to 
you when my visitors are gone,” and he made an 
effort as if to disengage himself from her clasp. But 
•he clung the closer. 

“ No, John, I will know now, before either you or 
I cross the threshold of this chamber. Here, over 
the bed of our sick child, you shall tell meand out 
of her eyes there shone a strength of will and pur¬ 
pose, the existence of which John had only suspected, 
never known before. He was cowed. Man though 
be was, as the weaker he acknowledged the stronger. 
He made no reply; so she questioned him. 

" What are those men persuading you to do T” 

" To take shares in a joint-stock company.” 

" How much do they propose you shall invest— 
not enough to cripple your business, I hope?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then replied: “ If I 
must tell you, I may as well make a clean breast of 
it. They want jme to dispose of my present business 
and invest the proceeds in buying up a Mexican 
claim to land in California. They tell me it is sure 
to be a grand success, and I will get my money back 
five hundred per cent.” 

"To invest all yoor means? That is, you are to 
furnish the funds for the entire company ?” 

"Well, not quite that Biddle has given his 
name, and will furnish nearly as mnch as I. You 
know that these companies can’t be started without 
money. But there is money in them, too.” 

" How is that ?” 

“ Why, when the company is fairly afloat, and the 
stock is pushed into the market, it is sure to go up, 
and then is the time to sell and realize your profits. 
What was comparatively a trifling investment may 
yield a fortune in return.” 

“ Where is the land which this company owns, or 
contemplates owning?” 

* Some of the best grazing and fruit-growing land 
in California, within forty miles of San Francisco.” 

“ You know this to be true V’ 

"I am told so,” be replied, somewhat uneasily. 
* Of course I haven’t been able to go out there and 
look into the matter-myself. But I have the word 
of reliable men. This land,” he added, “ has been 
already brought into a high state of cultivation by 
equation who have no legal title to it whatever, and 
who of qemse will be obliged to leave it when we 
establish our claim.” 

“ And yoor company pro p os e s to rob these men, 
that you can put money in your own pockets V f 


" Why no, I ddn’t think that is just did light in 
which to put H.” 

"How can you put it in any other lightf’ said 
Elizabeth, relentlessly. 

" Anyhow, that part Of the business will not come 
on my conscience. My intention is to take advan¬ 
tage of the first rise in the market, without being 
implicated in the probable litigation or' possible 
ftdlure.” 

"John I” 

Elizabeth had said that word once before in her 
life with a very different emphasis, and he remem¬ 
bered the occasion very well. 

<( So,” she added, in a tone of bitterness, after a 
moment’s silence," you propose to make your for¬ 
tune out of a scheme which, if it succeeds, must ruin 
the prospects of many bona fide settlers of Ciii- 
fornia—men who have expended their labor and 
their means in making homes for themselves and 
their families; or, if it fails, drags down to equal 
ruin the dupes whom you inveigle into taking your 
stock off your hands. Two beautiiul horns to a 
dilemma I It looks amazingly like swindling which¬ 
ever way you take it!” 

" You use too hard a word, Elizabeth. It is only 
speculation.” 

“ Then, John, as you value my love or my respect, 
never turn speculator! Though we become so poor 
that we labor with our hands for our daily bread, let 
us eat the bread of honesty with clear consciences.” 

John sank into a chair, and bowed his head upon 
the table. At last be spoke. 

" I do not know what to do, Elizabeth. I have all 
but pledged my word—I have quite pledged my 
honor—to go on with this matter. I do not see any 
way to withdraw.” 

“Do.you really wish to withdraw?” 

" I do, Elizabeth, since I have found how you feel 
about iu In foot, they did not present it in just the 
light you have to me, but I believe you are right.” 

"Then go down and dismiss those men, and give 
yourself till to-morrow to think about H.” 

"But I was to give them a final answer to-night. 
I suppose in ten minutes more the whole thing would 
have been settled if you bad not interrupted.” 

"Then give them your final answer like a man,” 
said his wife, with a little tinge of contempt in her 
voice—a contempt which was perhaps somewhat 
cruel, but she could not help H. 

He half rose, then sank back into bis seat, and 
again folded his arms on the table and bowed his 
head upon them. " I cannot!” he faltered. 

There was a deeper flask of oontempt and scorn in 
the wife’s eyes, which happily the husband did not 
see, and she passed resolutely out of the room, while 
her husband remained brooding in his sect, only half 
conscious of her absence. . 

With an irresistible impulse me descended to the 
parlor, where the gentlemen were Impatiently await¬ 
ing their ho*t*8 return. Ones within the room, she 
schooled her voice and manner, and said with what 
oalamsss she could "Gentlemen, I am 
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sorry my husband cannot see you again to-night 
But anxiety for onr child prevents him from giving 
any further thought to the matter you were discuss¬ 
ing. As there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
improvement* he is aorry to say thafehe will have to 
indefinitely postpone the consideration of the sub¬ 
ject. 1 hope this postponement will not seriously 
interfere with your plans; but as women are not 
capable of understanding business affairs, of course I 
cannot know.” 

She would have been more or ksa than a woman 
if she had withheld this parting shot. Instead of 
that she was a very woman* .strong-mindedness and 
all. 

The gentlemen took their leave with bland wordB 
of condolence and regret* which were changed to 
sneers and imprecations against their hostess when 
they were fairly beyond her doors. 

Marius heard the noise of their departure* and 
aroused to a full sense of the situation* he sprang 
to his feet ss if to go down* but did not execute his 
purpose. 

“ It is no worse* perhaps, that way than any other. 
On the whole* I believe it is better* for I could never 
face them again. I wonder how she gets me out of 
the fix? 

“ What a reputation I shall get for being hen¬ 
pecked/* he added after awhile* with a half smile. 
“ I don’t mind it. I would rather be ruled by Elisa¬ 
beth” (how he dwelt on hei name') “than be the 
veriest lord over a woman of the ordinary pattern. 
She’s something of a tyrant* but her tyranny is 
always on the right side.” 

Elizabeth had her soliloquy* too* after seeing the 
strangers depart. It began: 

“John is a weak fool!” But she had had her 
way* and could afford to be forgiving; so it ended 
with the thought: “ Perhaps if he were stronger in 
character* when he was once set in a wrong course it 
would not be so easy to turn him from it,” 

She kissed her husband silently as she entered the 
chamber. He took it as a kiss of afiection. She 
meant it as a kiss of forgiveness, and of apology for 
having even momentarily wished him otherwise than 
he was. 

Bending over the little crib of the still sleeping 
child* she remarked significantly: “ I am glad to see 
little princess is better.” 

A few months afterward* John silently laid a 
newspaper, before bis wife* folded so as to give promi¬ 
nence to a, certain article. The article was headed: 
“ A Great Swindling Enterprise.” It detailed the 
operations of the company in which John bad so 
nearly embarked his means* and told the result to 
have been financial ruin to all cenoerned except two 
or three men who had been foremost in organising 
the company* and these men were John’s business 
visitors. 

“ I thanked God to-day* if I never did before*” 
said John* generously* “that I have a strong*minded 
woman for a wife/’ 

“ And 1 will thank God now* if I never did before* 


that if He has not given me a husband always 
capable of ruling* He has at least given me one who 
is not afraid of sometimes being ruled for his own 
good.” 

And she gave him a kiss which that stupid John 
again took for one of afiection, but which was really 
not this time bestowing but asking forgiveness. 


OUR HOKE. 

IT L. 8. H. 

“TjlYB hath not seen" these “mansions/* 
n Onr Father’s house above; 

“ Bar hath not beard ” those harmonies 
Of peaes* and joy* and love. 

In those bright halls of glory 
No lengthening shadow fells; 

’Tie ever* ever morning 
Within those jasper walls. 

The soul* that straying pilgrim* 

Puts on her robes of joy* 

And bathes her drooping pinions 
In bliss without alloy. 

For He* the Prinoe and Saviour* 

Did this dear home prepare. 

That all Qis faithful children 
Might dwell forever there. 

Forever and forever! 

What rapture in the word! 

Forever in His presence— 

“ Forever with the Lord 1” 


ONWARD. 


BT AUBBR TORBSTTKR. 


D ESPAIR is written on thy brew; 

Ah* lonely woman* mourn not new l 
The dead are better off than wo* 

They rest from sorrow peacefully * 
Therefore thy treasure* 

For thine own pleasure* 

Cease to wish back. 


Hold np thy head* be wise and brave* 
Life hath its duties* stern and grave; 
Within the void ef thy dull soul* 

Time will* ere long* new soenes unroll* 
Amid which striving* 

Conflicts surviving* 

Thou wilt grow strong. 


Gaze on the accumulated woe 
Shrouding poor mortal here below* 
And thine own sorrow will seem small 
Compared with what on others ftffl. 
Whilst thou art moaning* 

Sad earth is groaning 
’Neath thouiaad wrongs. 


One whom thou lov’st hath found relief 
From bitter care and stinging grief; 
Rouse then to action; why sit idly there 
Indulging in thy selfish* weak despair? 
Brave deeds achieving* 

Lost hours retrieving* 

Then'll reach the goal. 
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HUGH MILLER’8 FIRST DAY IN THE 
QUARRY. 

T HE name of Hugh Miller is well-known. He 
demoted himself earlj to a life of hard labor as 
a quarry man and a mason, and by the steady 
excrete* of the powers which God had given him, 
roe* to a position of much ntsefbtnese and honor. His 
■torj has been often told, to show what can be done 


by the wise use of common means. He has himself 
in one of his books, “The Old Red Sandstone,” des¬ 
cribed the feelings with which he began work, and 
the happiness he found in it 
“ It is twenty years,” he says, “ since I set out a 
lit tie before sunrise to make my first aoquaintauc 
with a life of labor and restraint, and I hare rarely 
had a heavier heart than on that morning. I was bu t 
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a *lim, loose-jointed boy at the time—fond of dream¬ 
ing when broad awake; and, woful change! I was 
now going to work in a quarry. Bating the pac¬ 
ing uneasiness occasioned by a few gleomy anti¬ 
cipations, the portion of my life whisk had already 
gone by had been happy beyond the common lot* 1 
had been a wanderer among rocks and woods—a 
reader of curious books, when I could get them—a 
gleaner qf old traditionary atones; and now I was 
going to exchange all my day-dreams, and all my 
amusements, for the kind of life in which men toil 
every day that they may be enabled to eat, and eat 
every day that they may be enabled to toil. 

“ The quarry in which I wrought lay on the south¬ 
ern shore of a noble inland bgy, or frith rather, with 
a little clear stream on tbe one auk, and a thick fir- 
wood on the other. It bad been opened in tbe Old 
Red Sandstone of the district, and was over to | ped 
by a huge bank of diluvial clay, which rose over it 
in some places to the height of nearly thirty feet, 
and which at this time was rent and shivered, 
wherever it presented an open front to the weather, 
by a recent frost. A heap of loose fragments, which 
had fallen from above, blocked up the face of the 
quarry, and my first employment was to clear them 
away. 

“The friction of the shovel soon blistered my 
hands, but the pain was by no means very severe, 
and I wrought hard and willingly, that I might see 
how the huge strata below, which presented so firm 
and unbroken a frontage, were to be torn up and re¬ 
moved Picks and wedgeB and levers were applied 
by my brother-workmen; and simple and rude as 1 
had been accustomed to regard these implements, I 
found I had much to learn in the way of using them. 
They all proved inefficient, however, and the work¬ 
men had to bore into one of the inferior strata, and 
employ gunpowder. 

*' The process was new to me, and I deemed it a 
highly amusing one; it had the merit, too, of being 
auended with some such degree of danger as a boat 
ing or rock excursion, and had thus an interest inde¬ 
pendent of its novelty. We had a few capital shots— 
the fragments flew in every direction; and an im¬ 
mense mass of the diluvium came toppling down, 
bearing with it two dead birds, that in a recent storm 
had crept into one of the deeper fissures, to die in 
the shelter. I felt a new interest in examining 
them. The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its 
hood of vermilion, and its wings inlaid with the 
gold, to which it owes its name* as nnsoiled and 
smooth as if it had been preserved for a museum. 
The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the woodpecker 
tribe, was variegated with light*blue and a grayish- 
yellow. I was engaged in admiring tbe poor little 
things, more disposed to be sentimental, perhaps, 
than if I had been ten years older, and thinking of 
the contrast between the warmth and jollity of their 
green summer haunts, and the cold at?d darkness of 
their last retreat, when I heard oui employer bi^dii)g 
the workmen lay by their tools. I looted up and 
saw the sun' sinking behind the thiok fir-wood be* 


side us, and. the long, dark shadows of tbe trees 
stretching downward toward the shore. 

“ This was no very formidable beginning of the 
coarse of life I had so much dreaded. To be sure, 
my hands were a little sore, and I felt nearly as 
much fatigued as if I had been climbing among the 
rocks; but I had wrought and been useful, and had 
yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. It was 
no small matter, too, that the evening, converted by 
a rare transmutation into the delicious * blink of rest,' 
was all ray own. I was as light of heart next morn¬ 
ing as any of my brother-workmen. AH the work¬ 
men rested at midday, and I went to enjoy my half- 
hour alone on a mossy knoll in the neighboring 
wood, which commands through the trees a wide 
prospect of the hay and the opposite shore." 

After describing the scene, he says: 1 I returned 
to the quarry, convinced that a very exquisite plea¬ 
sure may be a very cheap one, and that the busiest 
err ployments may afford leisure enough to enjoy it ” 

Various wonders soon disclosed themselves in the 
rocks; msrks of furrows, as of an ebbing tide, fretted 
in the solid stone, fossil shells, and fish, and leaves 
of plants. Almost every day opened new discoveries 
to his curious eye, and awakened deeper interest. 
And thus began that course of observation and study 
which made him famous as a geologist, and enabled 
him to render valuable help in the progress of 
science. 

His first year of labor came to a close, and he found 
that “the amount of his happiness had not been 
less than in the last of his boyhood. The additional 
experience of twenty years/' he adds, “ has not shown 
me that there is any necessary connection between 
a life of toil and a life of wretchedness.” 

“My advice/' said Hugh Miller, recalling these 
facts, “to yoang workingmen desirous of bettering 
their circumstances, and adding to the amount of 
their enjoyment, is a very simple one. Do not seek 
happiness in what is misnamed pleasure; seek it 
rather in what is termed study. Keep your con¬ 
sciences clear, your curiosity freeh, and embrace every 
opportunity of cultivating your minds. Learn to 
make a right use of your eyes; the commonest 
things are worth looking at—even stones and weeds, 
and the most familiar animals. Read good books, 
not forgetting the best of all; there is more true 
philosophy in tbe Bible than in every work of every 
skeptic that ever wrote; and we should be all miser¬ 
able creatures without it, and none more miserable 
than you." 

He that is noble-minded has the same concern for 
his own fortune, that every wise man ought to have, 
and the same regard for his friend that every good 
man really hds; his easy, graceful manner of oblig¬ 
ing, carries as many charms as the obligation itself; 
his favors are not extorted from him by importunity, 
are not the late rewards of long attendance and ex¬ 
pectation ; but flow from a free hand and open heart. 

There are questions so indiscreet that they deserve 

neither truth nor falsehood in reply. 

Digitized byVLj\3L)y Lc 
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OUR INSECT FRIENDS, 

BT JOHN B BUFFHT. 

1TJE of the country have little difficulty in find- 
IV out oar insect enemies. Their name is 
* ' legion, and their goings- forth are to deal ruc¬ 
tion. They attack ua from, all aides, with a vigor 
and pertinacity that not rarely almcat drive ua to 
despair of being able in. the end to withstand their 
Msaulta Not unlikely, we might finally he forced 
to withdraw vanquished from the field, were it not 
that nature sends to our aid .a boat of insect friends, 
whose ever-restless activity, alertness and keen seat 
for their appointed work, are of infinite service in 


As some< slight, incentive to* and assistance in 
forming the aoqoaintanoe of these “ insect friends , 1n 
wen have gathered together a few entomological notes, 
which, H is hoped, may prove not only instructive, 
but at the same time entertaining. For many facts 
in regard to native species we are indebted to the re¬ 
port of the Entomological Society of Ontario, for 
1872, prepared by the Rev. C, J* 8. Bethune, presi¬ 
dent of the society, and editor of the Canadian Bnto- 
mologisL 

Powerfully armed, both for offence and defence, 
and endowed with & strength only equalled by their 
ferocity, the candid*, or carnivorous ground beetles, 



keeping down the numbers of our foes. Indeed, if 
we aH of us knew that ww bad such auxiliaries, 
thoroughly understood them, recognised them and 
protected them, we would, it is fair to presume, be 
saved much labor, much vexation, much lose, no 
little profanity and vast quantities of those villain¬ 
ously-smelling compounds, now deemed indispensable 
in waging war against the insect despoilers of our 
fields, orchards and gardens. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, in oar ignorance, in our blind exasperation, we 
doom to destruction friends and foes alike; and, so 
long as we do this, the contest we wage will continue 
to be a doubtful one, sue ocas os in one portion of the 
field being counterbalanced by defeats in another. 


the lions of the ineect tribes, as they have been 
termed, deserve especial mention among those in¬ 
sects directly beneficial to the agriculturist. Under 
this name are included a large number of different 
genera and species, closely resembling each other, 
however, in their habits and general appearance. 
They are of incalculable service to the farmer and 
fruit-grower. A sort of rural police, guarding our 
fields by night and day, they ask no reward but the 
bodies of the depredators they catch. Our trees, 
our fruits, our vegetables, they never disturb. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are such handsome fellows that our 
children destroy them for their brilliant wing-cases, 
ignorant that they are 
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friend*. In France they are protected by law, and 
many people keep them in their gardens. 

Of the CTotrabi, from which the general nanp of the 
gronp is derived, the golden carabus, an European 
species, presents a fair type. It hi of a brilliant 
golden green, with beantiAilly carved whig-covers. 
In France it is called “the gardener,” and treated 
with a great deal of consideration. It ranges the 
fields, and even the public roads; destroying a vast 
number of caterpillars, slugs and other insects injn- 
rions to vegetation. It will even attack the cock¬ 
chafer, one of the largest and most destructive of 
European beetles. It is a very common sight in the 
spring to see a carabus catch a chafer, cut him open 
and devour him. When first seized, the chafer, in 
his straggles to escape, generally drags his lighter- 
built captor along with 
him. But the carabus 
hangs on till, wearied 
out, his wretched victim 
turns on his back and 
gives up the fight. 

The larvse or young of 
the carabus, like those 
of the rest of the family, 
and of the tiger-beetles, 
of which we shall pre¬ 
sently speak, are fully 
as ferocious as the per¬ 
fect insect, though, of 
course, less active. 

During the day they 
lie bidden under stones 
and clods, bnt at night 
are mighty hunters, and 
do a great deal of good 
work for the gardener. 

The serrated carabus, 
found with us, is black 
bordered with brilliant 
purple. 

Of the car&bide fa¬ 
mily, however, the 
largest and handsomest 
members are found 
among the caloeomas, or caterpillar hunters. As a 
type of the species, we give an illustration of the 
Calosoma syeophanta , of Europe. The beetle, itself, 
is represented in the act of climbing a tree, toward a 
nest of prooessionary caterpillars. In the middle of 
the nest will be nolioed a grab some six or seven 
times larger than the rest of the inmates. This is 
the larvae of the caloeoma. BAaumur asserts that he 
never opened a procession ary caterpillar’s neat in 
which he did not find one or move of these grubs. 
Though the beetle—in color a lovely blue-green—is 
so handsome ae to have received the name of caloso- 
ma—beautiful- bodied—its larvae is a black, un¬ 
sightly creature. It is a deadly foe to all cater¬ 
pillars, and seems to pursue the proeesaiouaiies with 
especial fury. As one of them will devour several 
large caterpillars in a day, it is easy to Laughs* what 


havoc they create. The caterpillars have no means 
of escape or defence. They can neither abandon 
their nest nor expel the intruder. AH that they can 
do is to go out and eat, and come hack and be 
eaten. 

A common species with trs Is the Calosoma scrutator 
—“The beantiftil-bodied searcher.” This magnifi¬ 
cent beetle is very destructive to that greatest of 
orchard pests, the canker-worm. It is of the same 
general shape as the calosoma figured in our en¬ 
graving. Its hnes, however, are mnch more brilliant 
and varied. The head and breast are dark purplish 
black, the latter with a greenish coppery margin. 
Beneath it is of a deep, shining green, with coppery 
markings. The wing*covers, of a bright, lustrous 
green, have a broad margin of a coppery red, and 
are marked lengthwise 
with fine lines, and lit¬ 
tle scattered points. 
The legs are blackish- 
brown with purple re¬ 
flections. 

Another very com¬ 
mon caterpillar-hunter, 
found in fields, where 
it lies in little holes in 
the sod, or under logs 
and stones where the 
gronnd is moist, is the 
hot or glowing calosoma 
{C. Culidum). Its gene¬ 
ral color is shining 
black, relieved on the 
wing-covers by six rows 
of bright copper hoed 
impressed spots, thus 
bearing a fanciful re¬ 
semblance to a vessel of 
glowing coals with a 
perforated cover. Hence 
its specific name. “It 
devours caterpillar* 
with great avidity,” says 
Betbune, “in both its 
larvtel and perfect 
states, and is a capital hand at reducing the numbers 
of those horrid pests, the cutworms. We usually 
transport a number of these big beetles into our gar¬ 
den every spring to keep down these cutters off of 
our young cabbage plants.” 

Next to the Oarabidat the elegantly-formed and 
brilliantly-tinted Cidndelm, or tiger beetles, seem to 
be most serviceable to the agriculturist, and deserve 
marked mention among our insect friends. As a 
type of the family, we introduce to the reader tbe 
Oicindda campeMris, or field oictndela, of Europe. 
Its scientific name— Cicmdda, literally “ glow-worm ” 
—is due to the wonderful and sparkling brilliancy 
of its metallic tints. The common name of tiger- 
beetle was given to it on account of its eminently 
predaceous habits. It is a marvellously agils crea¬ 
ture, loving the sunlight and warm sandy banka. 
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Flying about with reetfoee energy and incredible 
activky, its movements dazzle the eye. The prevail¬ 
ing tint is a beautiful sea-green, with coppery hues 
on the head and edges of the wiftg-covers,which, in 
the mil, look like gleams of fire. 

The hire of the tiger beetle present peculiarities 
of structure and habits which are hot to be found 
elsewhere. Both lams and perfect insects are met 
with in the same spots. The ftiH-grdwn beetles pos¬ 
sess in thetnSelyes all the advantages indident to a 
predaceous animal. Powerfully^ armed, they appre¬ 
hend no resistance from the insects doomed to be 
their prey. Closely mailed, they fear no wounds. 
Gifted with a wonderful agility, they easily escape 
from an enemy too powerful to be resisted. In their 
larrael condition, the ddndelss hare all the voradty 
of their parents. With a thin skin, easily lacerated, 


in a chimney, with its head and mandibles closing 
the entrance to its hole, it awaits with inflexible pa¬ 
tience until art ant or some other small insect passes 
over it. At the very first touch the larvae precipi¬ 
tates Itself to the bottom of the tunnel, whilst the 
ground gives way under the feet of the ant, which, 
sliding downward, is seized and devoured. Having 
finished its repast, the larvae again ascends to its 
post, to play over again his part of a living trap. 
When about to become a nymph, the insect doses 
the opening of its tunnel, and there awaits tranquilly 
the great change in its life. 

More than a hundred different spedes of tiger- 
beetles are known to inhabit North America. Their 
general habits and appearance, m well as those of 
their larvte, may be gathered from the description 
already given of thdr European representative. The 



and a long, heavy body on short legs, rendering 
rapid flight impossible, these imperfect creatures 
nevertheless find no difficulty in obtaining food with¬ 
out exposing themselves to serious peril. Their 
claws are short, broad and spiny, thus enabling them 
to dig readily into the earth. With these, and its 
hard, shovel-like head, the insect excavates a per 
pendicalmr tunnel, which, turning at a certain depth, 
finally forms a horizontal gallery. The bole thus 
formed Is a foot or mors deep. On the dghtb seg- 
acnt of the insect’s body, which is there swelled out 
to an t mnso nl size, are two fleshy protuberances, pro¬ 
vided with hooks curving towprd the head. Ascend- 
inf It the upper pert of its tunnel, the'larvae, by a 
contracting movement, props the swollen part of its 
body a ps in s t the wall, and there fixes itself firmly 
with the help of its hooks. 8quatted like a sweep 


common cicindela of this oountry is a little more 
than half an inch in length, about half as broad, of a 
dull-purplish color above, and a bright brassy green 
beneath. Each wing-cover is marked by three irre¬ 
gular transverse whitish lines. It is frequently met 
with during summer on sunny roads and sandy 
banks. Another common species is the hairy-necked 
tiger-beetle, which, though smaller than the preced¬ 
ing, bears a strong general reeemblanoe to it. Its 
neck, however, is covered, as is indicated by the name, 
with whitish hairs. 

The ptirple tiger-beetle, so called from its bright 
metallic purple hue, is nearly the same size as the 
common cicindela, and is often found with it. It is 
one of the first to appear in the spring. Another 
beautiful species, sometimes found in open gardens, 
but more usually in partially shaded phere 
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it selects some projecting stone or log ss a post of 
observation, is the six spotted tiger-beetle. It is of 
brilliant metallic green, with six tinj white spots on 
its wing covers. 

Though their food consists mainly of insects, like 
themselves, inhabiting the water, and feeding upon 
water-plants of no great value, the water beetle, to 
which we next call attention, nevertheless merits to 
some little extent at least, the honor of being ranked 


brooks, the dystioos has, by its activity,and voracious 
habits, gained for itself the title of “ the shark of the 
insect world.” 

The ,fulhgrown. beetle and the wingless larva 
alike feed upon animal food, inc essan tly punning 
other water insects, small shell-fish, tadpoles, and 
young fish. Even frogs have fallen a prey to the 
perfect beetles This is to. be understood of the Eu¬ 
ropean species. Packard, our American authority, 
claims no more for oar native species than that the 



The water-beetles are divided into two principal 
femilies—the “diving beetle” (Dytimsidce), and the 
“whirligigs” (Gyrimd ce). 

As a type of the diving-beetles, we may instance 
the great diving-beetle ( Dysticki* v&arginalit ) of Eu¬ 
rope. It, with its larne, is very correctly figured in 
our engraving, a study of which will enable any one 
to recognise our native species, of which at least two 
are common in all our ponds. Living in stagnant 
marshes, ditches, and the still parts of rivers and 


lawn, with their scissor-like jaws, “snip off the tails 
of young tadpoles,” and are “even known to attack 
young fishes, sucking their blood.” 

These inseoti make very amusing pets for the 
aquarium, where they frequently live for two or 
three years. They can be tamed so as to come 
readily to be fed with small earth-worms, house-flies, 
bits of raw meat, and the like. Cure must be taken 
to oover the top of the aquarium with gaose, to pre¬ 
vent the perfect insect from flying aw^y.^ 
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When foil-grown, the greet diving- beetle is of a 
deep greenish-brown above, with the under parts of 
• rather bright met color. Each ring or segment of 
the abdomen is bordered with black, and the Wing- 
coven are edged with yellow. Its egg shaped 
body, with sharp sides, permits it to cut through the 
water very easily, the bind legs serving as oars. Its 
wings are large, and it flies readily from one pond to 


little air chamber, sufficient to last the beetle for 
some time. 

The female lay their eggs In the water. From 
these are presently hatched the lame, ill-favored, 
hairy creatures, ravenous feeders, and growing 
rapidly. Their color is yellowhh-gray, varied with 
brown. The head is large, rounded, with six eyes 
on each side, and furnished with sharp, sickle-shaped 



another. It h*s to come to the surface of the, water 
Co breathe. The breathing-holes are on the baok of 
the Abdomen, under the wing covers, and so pro¬ 
tected that po water can enter them, , When the in¬ 
sect wants fresh air, it rises to the sur/aoe, lifts up 
its wing oowent and then, lowering them suddenly, 
a quantity of air is gathered under them, as if in a 


jaws, fitted for both cutting and sucking. Two leaf- 
like appendages, used as oars, form a son of tail. 
Near these are the breathing holes of the insect, 
which, whan it wishes to inhale faesh air, hangs with 
its head downward and its tail on the top of the wa 
ter. When about to enter the pupa state, the larva* 
leave the water, and formoeilsui the fiUud or sand, 
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where they fold themselves op like babes io swad¬ 
dling clothes. In two or three weeks, if in summer, 
but not till the next spring, if in autumn, the pupa 
skin is thrown off, and the perfect insect emerges 
from the cell. £7 reference to the engraving, a pupa, 
folded up in its cell, will be seen in the lower left- 
hand corner, while on the right hand are two larvae, 
one in the act of devouring another water insect. In 
the middle foreground is a perfect insect swimming, 
while above it is another taking its flight to some 
new feeding-place. Few persons have not noticed, 
especially on the surface of still and stagnant 
waten, flocks of little black beetles whirling and 
circling about with great rapidity in every direc- 
These are the whirligig beetles. When occu¬ 
pied in their insect dance, their motions, says West- 
wood, are so quick that the eye is perplexed in 


which it is generally observed, to see olyeets above 
it in the air, and below it in the water. 

Besides the diving-beetles and whirligigs, there is 
yet another great fiunily of beetles, termed “ water- 
lovers” (Hydrophtiida). The mem hereof this family 
live either in the water or on the damp margins and 
shores of streams and ponds. In the perfect state 
they feed upon decaying vegetable matter, but are 
carnivorous as larva. Many of these “ water-lovers” 
are found with os. Some species attain a very large 
sise, while others are quite small. 

The brown water-lover [HydrophU u# pioeus), repre¬ 
sented in our illustration, is a common European 
species, met with in fresh waters. Though larger 
than most of our native water-lovers, it is similar to 
them in its general appearance and habits. It usually 
attains an inch in length, and is found on the leaves 



following them, and daisied by the brilliancy of 
their wing-cases, which glitter like bite of polished 
silver. When disturbed, they dive beneath the sur¬ 
face, carring with them, attached to the hinder por¬ 
tion of their bodies, a little bubble of air, which 
shines like a globule of quicksilver. Sometimes 
they may be taken flying, their large wings enabling 
them to change their abode without difficulty, when 
compelled to do so by the drying up of their native 
pool. Their food consists for the most part of small 
dead insects. When touched, they discharge from 
the pores of the body a milky fluid, of a very dis¬ 
agreeable odor. Unlike those of most insects, their 
eyes consist of two distinct pairs, one on the upper 
and the other on the lower surface of the head, thus 
enabling the insect, in the peculiar situation in 


of aquatic plants. In seising it, care most be taken, 
as its breast is provided with a strong point, which 
pierces the akin. It draws in air by throating its 
feelers out of the water, and placing them against its 
body, the babbies of air, oaught in a sort of farrow, 
slip under the body and fasten upon the hairs io 
such a manner that the insect seems to be clad in 
pearls. It is thus the air reaches the breathing- 
holes. The female is sometimes seen cling ing to 
aquatic plants, head downward, spinning her cocoon. 
This cocoon is terminated by a long pedicle, and in 
it she places her eggs, by means of two bristles at 
the extremity of the abdomen. Having dragged the 
coCoon after her far some tiibe, she finally leaves it 
to itself in a still place. A fortnight later, there 
emerge from it little brown larva, which display 
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great activity, climbing the atoms of the water-plants. 
These live an plants, and on small molluscs, whose 
shells they break by pressing them against their 
backs. When attacked, they emit a black liquid, 
which clouds the water, and enables them to escape. 
At the end of two months the larvae forsakes the wa¬ 
ter, and burrowing into the ground, enters the pupal 
stage of its existence, becoming a perfect insect a 
month later. By this time summer has ended, and our 
water-lover presently goes to deep for the winter at 
the bottom of his native pond. 

The carnivorous habits of the larvae of the Lampy- 
rida, or fire-flies, entitle them to a place among our 
insect friends—snails, earth-worms, and even the 
larve of the plum curculio, and of certain wood- 
boring insects, are devoured by the young of some 
one or another member of the family. 

In tropical countries, the fire-flies belong to two 
very different families of beetles—the EUitcrida and 
the Lampyridce. Luminous examples of the former 
are rare with us, though we have myriads of the 
latter. 

Of our native fire-flies, it seems unnecessary to 
give any description. Few of our readers, we 
imagine, have not watched their fitful flashings in 
the early summer nights. Both sexes of our fire¬ 
flies are winged, and both appear to be equally 
luminous. Their European representatives have 
the females destitute of wings. These latter are 
long, flat, soft wormlike creatures, exhibiting a pale 
steady glow of light, whence the trivial name of 
glow-worm. The winged males give but a faint 
light. In the Luciola , of Italy, however, the two 
sexes are winged, and equally brilliant. Hie larvae 
of the glow-worm feed on small snails, hiding in the 
shell after they have devoured its owner. 

The light of the glow-worm, as well as that of our | 
fire-flies, is probably produced by the slow combus¬ 
tion of a peculiar secretion. It has been stated, says 
Figuier, that it is evolved quickly when the insect 
contracts its muscles, either spontaneously or under 
the influence of artificial excitement. Chemical ex¬ 
periments have been made to ascertain the nature or 
composition of the peculiar accretion by which this 
strange effect is produced; but, as yet, it has only 
been discovered that the luminous action is more 
powerful in oxygen, and ceases in gases incapable of 
supporting combustion. 


Thi peculiarities of gr ea t men are like m soft of 
cloches, which hang not well on any but the man 
who was measured for them, not to say that the mis¬ 
fortune of imitators often lies in this: that, in espy¬ 
ing the lisp, the bur, the shrug, the broad accent, 
like ungainly and ungraceful attitude, they forget 
that their idol it not great by these, but in spite of 
them. 


THE ARGONAUT A. 
by a 

rpHfS interesting and elegant shell is generally 
JL known by the name of Nautilus, but some authors 
have suggested the propriety of calling it the Argo¬ 
nauts. This was known and described with con¬ 
siderable accuracy by Aristotle, Pliny and other early 
writers on natural history, and that this name should 
be preserved, for the reason, that it was given with 
a classical allusion to the celebrated expedition of 
Jason in the ship Argo, to recover the golden fleece; 
in which all those who accompanied him were called 
Argonauts, and to whom the art of navigation is 
poetically described as having been pointed out, in 
the skilfal management exhibited by the instinctive 
little sailor, inhabiting the Argonauts, while steering 
its frail bark through ocean’s trackless paths. What 
peculiar organisation enables it to rise to the sur¬ 
face, or sink into the depths of the ocean, cannot yet 
be satisfactorily explained, and Jason did not wish 
that Knowledge, but the art of sailing. 

M For thus to mao the voioe of Nature spake, 

Go, from the creature thy instruction take, 

Jjearn from the little Nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch tho driving gale.’*—Pbpe. 

When the Nautilus has leached the surface of the 
water, it gradually assumes its sailing position, ex¬ 
tending three appendages, which serve as so many 
oars, while in the oentre of these, two spoon-shaped 
membranes are elevated, acting as sails, to catch the 
passing breeze; and thus this pretty boat is pro¬ 
pelled and guided on its way through the azure main. 
On the approach of any eudden danger, or of tem¬ 
pestuous weather, the little mariner lowers its sails, 
and draws in its oars, retires into the hull of its 
vessel, again sinking to the bottom of th$ ocean, un¬ 
dismayed by the perils of the deep, a circumstance 
elegantly alluded to by Byron, when describing the 
dangerous vicissitudes of a sailor’s life: 

“The tender Nautilus, who steers hts prow. 

The sea-born sailor of this shell canoe; 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea, 

Seems far lesa fragile, and, alas I more free! 

He, when the Hghtning-wiDg*d tornadoes sweep 
The surf, is safe, his post is in the deep, 

And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, 

Whioh shake the world, yet crumble in the wind.” 

This interesting little animal has perhaps fur¬ 
nished more matter of dispute, a greater diversity of 
opinion, and, in some instances, more ill-will among 
naturalists, than any other subject in the whole 
range of animated nature; and timing a period of 
more than two thousand yean, tha question was not 
decided whethtr the animal invariably found in the 
Argonauta is the architect of that shell, or merely a 
pirate. The shell is divided into several cavities, by 
partitions. 

Dunellen, New Jersey. 


There are words which are worth as much as 
be best actions, for they contain the germ of them 


The past should be as a granary from which we 
are to take seeds to plant for new harvests. 
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THE THREE GREAT MONUMENTS OF 
PISA. 

ISA ha* three remarkable buildings; they ere 
all grouped together as if on exhibition, and 
moreover they are most favorably situated. 
Upon a grassy plateau on the north-western angle of 


Cathedral front, be might have Included within the 
limits of his picture the whole of the Baptistery, 
instead of giving but a portion. 

Although the most venerable and In some respect* 
the most beautiful of the cities of Northern Italy, 
Pisa is a dull, uninteresting place. Neither its popu- 




the city boundary are to be found these three remark¬ 
able and superb examples of the earliest style of 
ecclesiastical structure; the Duomo or Cathedral, the 
Baptistery and the bur filmed Leaning Tower. So 
contiguous are these structures one to another that 
had our artist sacrificed his excellent aspect of the 


lation of fifty thousand nor its eighty or ninety 
churches incite it to the least activity. 

But for these three remarkable monuments a sense 
of dulness would overtake the tourist To see them 
is to be repaid for all the shortcomings of the city. 
They satisfy the most exacting sense, and few notable 
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monuments so fill the measure of expectation as the 
Leaning Tower, which, until the eye is accustomed 
to the anomaly, always startles the beholder. 

The fust of these buildings was erected at a very 
early date in celebration of the victory won by the 
Pisans, who, assisted by the Normans, drove the 
Saracens out of Sicily, the issue being a naval en¬ 
gagement in the harbor of Palermo, which took 
place in the year 1063. Five years afterward the 
work of building this splendid edifice commenced, 
its final completion dating 1118. 

The Duomo is built in the form of a Latin cross, 
with a nave, four aisles, transept and choir; its 
dimensions are large, the nave being three hundred 
and ten feet, the transept two hundred and thirty- 
seven feet long, the western front of the building 
measuring one hundred and sixteen feet across. To 
the summit of the dome it is one hundred and twelve 
feet, and this part of the structure is supported by no 
less than eighty-eight columns. From the roof of 
the nave is suspended by a long cord a massive 
bronze lamp, which the guides point out as the lamp 
whose swinging arrested the attention of the distin¬ 
guished native of the city, Galileo, and suggested to 
him the theory of the pendulum. Further observar 
tions and experiments made upon the adjoining 
Leaning Tower developed the principles of gravita¬ 
tion, afterward given to the world by this great 
philosopher, the announcement of which brought 
upon him the persecution of the church. 

In style, the Cathedral, although called by the 
Italians Gotico-Moreeco, is not Byzantine, as is fre¬ 
quently supposed from the amount of color diffused 
oo its exterior; color was, at that early period, often 
used as a substitute for sculptured decoration and 
colored marbles, or encaustic tiles and frescoes were 
freely used. The Duomo is much more beautiful 
externally than internally. Fastidious criticism has 
censured the introduction of such a meaningless 
abundance of columns and arches especially iu the 
five orders of the fapade, but the lightness, delicacy 
tod beauty of their effect is indisputable, relieved 
by the bands of color on the walls behind them. 

It is embellished with twelve altars ascribed to the 
hand of |iichael Angelo, but this is mere conjecture. 
The roof pf the nave and the building otherwise was 
seriously injured by fire in the sixteenth century, 
which also destroyed the famed br&zoq doors, one 
only being saved, which remains in the southern 
transept; judging from this one they must have been 
of the rudest and most primitive workmanship. 
Thor places have been nobly substituted by the 
work of Giovanni di Bologna and ethers, and the 
bronze doors of these Italian artists are marvels of 
design sad skilful execution; they were placed there 
in 1602. 

Close by the Cathedral is its beautiful neighbor, 
the Bapttaery, a magnificent building both exter¬ 
nally aad internally. It is a curious structure, com¬ 
pletely circular, exactly one hundred feet in dia¬ 
meter, and towering to an altitude of one hundred 
and seventy-nine feet, surmounted by a compound 
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dome of exquisite proportion, capped by a curious 
but appropriate statue of St. John. This Baptistery, 
also called the church of St. John, is attributed to 
one Dioti Salvi, in the year 1162; it encloses an 
octagonal font of large proportions, and it also con¬ 
tains a celebrated work of that prince of carvers, 
Nicola Pisano, an exquisitely designed pulx>it, a 
work of great interest and' beauty, being universally 
considered a masterpiece. 

Passing from the Baptistery and traversing the 
smooth platform upon which the Duomo stands, we 
approach the famous Leaning Tower, built as the 
attendant campanile or belfry of the Cathedral. It 
is the work of a celebrated and ingenious German 
architect, Wilhelm of Innspruck, as early as 1150. 
It is built of the purest white marble in two con¬ 
centric, thin, circular walk), between which winds the 
staircase; it rises in eight stories of very beautiful 
proportions, and is one hundred and eighty feet 
high. 

Looking from its upper gallery extensive views of 
lovely landscapes stretch out before the eyes. A 
plumb-line dropped from the edge of its summit falls 
fifteen feet from the base; the perspective assists the 
delusion that the structure is on the point of falling. 
An evident change of design is observable above the 
third story, at which point the tower is fifty-two feet 
in diameter, whereas the succeeding stories diminish 
until the eighth is but forty feet; this was not added 
till the middle of the fourteenth century. This offers 
I the strongest argument in support of the theory that 
I a subsidence iu the foundations took place after the 
completion of the third story, and the accident was 
converted into a graceful conceit by so {balding the 
tower that it would preserve its stability. The ex¬ 
cessive inclination of the tower is no paradox, for it 
stands in obedience to the law of physics, by which 
any body of matter will maintain that position so 
long as a perpendicular line drawn through its centre 
of gravity shall fall within its base. 

Other campaniles in Italy lean, especially a famous 
one in Bologna, but the true story of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa has yet to- be discovered. 

Recent investigation opposes the supposition that 
its original desigpwas to be an inclining structure, 
for all that portion^ of the Duomo contiguous to it 
has settled in every diction, showing how treach¬ 
erous has been the ioundat^on. Also, as before said, 
no peculiarity of its proportions is observable nntil 
above the third story, Vhen^ unlike other campaniles, 
the upper structure is much lighter and smaller^ and 
the masonry is built in a spiral manner, as if to 
accommodate the weight oo the side opposite to its 
inclination. 

The world probably owes to its existence the dis¬ 
covery of the relation of the movement of the earth 
to the sun, afterward elaborated by Newton, for there 
is no doubt that the strange appearance of this 
tower impressed Galileo with those reflections which 
led to such grand deductions. 

Still another remarkable curiosity stands within a 
few yards of the walls of the Duomo, the famous 
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Campo Santo or burial-ground, tbe earth tor which 
was transported by the Crusaders from the Holy 
Land, and of which for ages miraculous virtues were 
attributed to the saintly soil. It is but a small 
walled in cemetery, but it is full of interest, and 
around its walls have been ranged a perfect museum 
of antiquities, Egyptian sarcophagi, tombs, frescoes, 
monuments and other antiquities. Within its walls 
the school of Giotto studied. 


DO YOUR WORK WELL. 


“ A RE you going to let that pass V* said one work- 

11 man to another, a shade of surprise in his 
voice. 

“ Why not?” was the answer. “It will never be 
seen.” 

“ Would you buy the article, if you knew just how 
it was made?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it might give out in a year, instead of 
lasting five years.” 

“ And are you going to let the job pass, when you 
know that whoever buys it will be cheated ?” said 
the fellow-workman. 

“ Oh, you're more nice than wise,” returned the 
other, with a toss of his head. “ You draw things 
too fine.” 

“ Suppose Mr. Gray, down at the store, were to Bell 
you stuff for pants that he knew would drop to pieces 
in less than six months! Wouldn't you call him a 
swindler?” 

“ Perhaps I would.” 

“Is there really any difference in the cases? 
Whoever buys this article that you are making, will 
be cheated out of his money. You'll not deny that 
As much cheated as you would be if Gray sold you 
rotten cloth.” 

The journeyman shrugged his shoulders and arched 
his eyebrows. 

“ We must draw thingB fine,” resumed the other, 
“ if we would be fair and honest. Morality has no 
special bearing, but applies to all men’s dealings with 
their fellow-men. To wrong another for gain to 
ourselves, is dishonest. Is not that so ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“ You slight this job, that you may get it done in a 
shorter time than would be possible if you made it 
strong in every part. Thus, in order to get a dollar 
or two more than honest work will give, you let an 
article leave your hands that will prove a cheat to 
any man who buys it. I tell you, it isn't right! 
We must do as we would be done by in our work, as 
in everything else. There are not two codes of 
honesty—one for shopkeepers and one for workmen. 
Whoever wrongs his neighbor out of his money, 
cheats him.” 

The other journeyman turned away from his 
monitor, looked half offended and bent over his 
workbench. At first, he went on finishing his job; 


but after awhile, his fellow-workman saw him take 
out a defective piece of wood, and then remove 
another which had not been properly squared and 
jointed. Observing him still, he saw him detach a 
piece which had simply been driven into place, and 
which gave no real strength, and after selecting an¬ 
other, three or four indies longer, set it by mortice 
and tenon firmly into the article he was making. 

All this was done at an expenditure of time not 
exceeding an hour and a half 

“ There,” said he, in a tone of satisfaction, speak¬ 
ing to his fellow-workman. “ If that doesn't last 
forever, it will be no fault of mine.” 

“A good, honest job,” remarked the other. 

“ As ever was made.” 

“ And you feel better about it than you would have 
done had it left your hands to cheat the purchaser 
out of his money ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” The answer came frankly. 

“How much more time has it cost you to do this 
work well ?” was asked. 

“ Oh, not over an hour or two.” 

“And the thing is worth ten dollars mors to the 
buyer. In other words, is a well-made article, as 
it should be, and will cheat nobody. Now you 
have done as you would be done by; have kept 
your conscience clear; have acted as a Christian man 
should.” 

“ Oh, as to that, I don’t profess to be a Christian,” 
said the other. “I'm no hypocrite.” 

“ A Christian profession is one thing, and a Chris¬ 
tian life another,” answered the fellow-work man. 
“All professors are not Christians. Religion is a 
thing of daily life, and unless it comes down into a 
man’s work and business, isn't worth a copper. No 
amount of church-going, or praying, or singing, will 
save a man, if he isn’t honest in his dealings. He 
must do as he would be done by—must begin just as 
you have begun, by refusing to wrong his neighbor, 
though tempted to do so that he may get an advan¬ 
tage for himself. 

“A new kind of religion that,” remarked the 
journeyman. 

“As old as Christianity,” said the other, “and the 
only kind that will save men. * As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.' He who said this, 
knew all about it. And I am very sure that if we 
begin to be just to our neighbor, to try in all 
things to do as we would be done by, our feet 
will have entered the way that leads heavenward— 
and though we may be a long way from that happy 
country, if we keep walking on we shall sorely get 
there in the end.” 


Irbequulb desires, and unreasonable undertak¬ 
ings, must expect to meet with disappointments. 
There is a proper time for all things, and nothing 
succeeds well but what is done in season. For then 
is no forcing Nature against her bias, or inverting 
the methods of Providence. 
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THE KING AND THE FRIAR. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘ T AM afraid of death; bat there are things 

I worse than death; and if I die, 1 die. 1 * 

A Those were Lather's words. In them, it 
seems to me, you hare the key-note of the man's 
whole life; for, when one can say such words, as he 
said them, not boastfully nor heedlessly, but with a 
ealm, steadfast resolve to live them, he has said the 
whole. Nothing in life can very much disturb or ap* 
pall the man who feels what Luther said; he may still 
fear death, but he can look that in the face and fear 
doiog “a wrong thing" more. 

Nobody has learned how to lire bravely and honest¬ 
ly until he has reached that height It is a serene 
one, whatever clouds and storms may gather below. 

Luther's speeches had not shaken the world at 
this time. I am not sure but these are the first really 
great words of his—and he said many in the course 
of his life—which history records. 

Indeed, there was in the world hardly a more in¬ 
significant individual than the young Friar/>f Erfurt 
when he made that speech. He was simply the son 
of the poor miner of Eisleben. Going about the 
streets in his cowl and brown frock, only noticeable 
among his lazy, good-natured companions for a 
grim life-and-death earnestness in all he said and 
did, which seemed to the jolly, easy-going monks 
quite unnecessary, to say the least, and which doubt¬ 
less afforded them a good deal of amusement, and 
served as a favorite whetstone for their wits, when 
these were a little fuddled with beer and wassail. 

Yet the germs of the Reformatibn, so far as Luther 
had to do with it, were in that speech of his, the cir¬ 
cumstances giving the words their moral majesty. 
The plague had entered Erfnrt; the rosy-faced, gos¬ 
siping friars took to their heels; there was a general 
swarming of the fear-stricken inhabitants; they 
rushed to the country, to the hills—anywhere out of 
the infected region. Somebody urged Luther to 
take flight with the rest. Then the real nature of 
the silent, rugged young monk shone out all the 
brighter, for the death-cloud which had darkened 
around Erfurt; and he spoke those immortal words, 
and—stayed. 

I love to dwell on them, finding so much of the 
true quality of the man there. He never seems 
; grander to me than he did when he made that an¬ 
swer to those who urged him to flee from danger, 

; though he was afterward the principal figure in some 
> of the grandest historic dramas of which the world 
has been the stage, and he has had the centuries for I 
his audience. 

Whenever I see the tall, commanding figure, with 
the broad, rugged, large-boned, German face, I seem 
| to hear still, ringing like a clarion from peak to 
peak of the ages, that answer of the young Friar of 
Erfurt: “ I am afraid of death; but there are things 
1 worse than death; and if I die, I die." 

I 


Never were human words more tried in the fire. 
Luther had to live them; not only when the plague 
was at Erfurt, but all his life from the moment when 
he stepped forth from his professor's chair at Wit- 
temberg, and, without any intention on his part, be¬ 
came the foremost man of his age—that age so 
crowded with illustrious names and figures of sove¬ 
reigns and warriors, and he—“a beggarly monk, the 
son of the Saxon peasant at Eisleben 1" 

Every human life has, I suppose, pivotal days or 
moments—days that try our quality, when doing, or 
failing to do something we are better or worse there¬ 
after. They are not, perhaps, the days which would 
strike the imagination most vividly, or those which 
a biographer would be likely to dwell on. Yet they 
are times over which the very angels may bend with 
bieathless intentness, knowing they will not leave 
us as they found us. 

In the life of Luther there are two days which 
stand out, great landmarks in his history. They are 
like mountains which lift themselves up from the 
plains of the years. We can never think of him 
without thinking of these two days, several years 
apart; the first, quiet and unruffled as aoy common¬ 
place day, and yet, with an underlying significance, 
which gives it an almost awful solemnity to those 
who turn back and look at it; the other, full of 
splendid dramatic power, with its crowned sovereign 
and princes, and starred warriors and mailed knights, 
and the tall, solitary figure of that brown-frocked 
monk in the midst—the newly-crowned young Em¬ 
peror of Germany, not so much the object of all men’s 
gaze. 

You know what these two days were—one was 
when Luther nailed his “ Propositions" to the door 
of the parish church at Wittemberg; the other, when 
he stood before the Diet of the Empire, in the town- 
hall at Worms, and in the presence of the monarch 
and his ministers, refused to retract. Yet, I cannot 
help thinking both these days had been impossible 
without that other, long ago*.when the people were 
flying from the plague-stricken town, and the young 
monk made his quiet answer, while they were urging 
him to leave. 

If that had been the end, history would never 
have taken any notice of it; yet all that fol¬ 
lowed in the.life of the great Reformer was in that 
speech. 

And now let us go hack a moment to one of these 
days—not the most vivid and picturegfue; not the 
one which strikes most powerfully the historic imagi¬ 
nation, yet the last grew naturally enough out of the 
first. 

It is morning, the thirty-first of October, fifteen 
hundred and seventeen. One likes to turn back a 
moment and see what kind of world it is which the 
sun has risen on this day, lying away back in the 
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crowded centuries more than three hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

What are they doing and thinking in this young 
century which is hardly out of its childhood yet, but 
which has some instinct at its heart of great things to 
come, and whose eyes look off with a new light and 
hope to the future—that future so full of seething 
and -storm, and pulling down and breaking up of all 
creeds and traditions and forms of thought? 

There it stands, the young century, with the first 
rays of the new dawn upon its forehead. Behind it 
hie the old centuries in their crypts. Feudalism and 
chivalry have had their day. A new world is com¬ 
ing. Yet the old order of things in church and state 
and human affairs seems to stand solid and massive 
still. There- is no hint of change or shaking to the 
great ones of the earth—kings and princes and their 
counsellors. Yet in this peaceful October morning 
the tempest is gathering which is to shake the world. 

It is now almost seventy years since Constantinople 
fell before the legions of Mahomet. Every school¬ 
boy knows how that event opened Greek letters to 
Southern Europe, and that the Middle Ages were 
over on the day that the Crescent mounted where 
the Cross had shone so long over the ancient city. 

Great names there were on the thrones of Europe 
this last sunrise of October fifteen hundred and 
seventeen. 

Only the year before the greatest of them all had 
been stricken from the list-, for the crafty, ambitious, 
greedy Ferdinand had gone to his Spanish tomb. 

A quarter of a century before, Columbus had given 
the monarch a new world, and for his reward been 
brought home in chains, and Bent at last, broken¬ 
hearted, by oeldness, suspicion and neglect, to his 
grave. 

Ferdinand’s young grandson, Charles the Fifth, 
whose years just measured the century’s, had carried 
his German tastes and habits to his Spanish throne— 
the cold, silent, brooding boy, educated by William 
Croy in the Low Countries. Nobody suspected yet 
the strong, masterful nature, the passionate ambi¬ 
tions, which the hard lines and the heavy Burgun¬ 
dian jaw covered; the Spanish craftiness and cruelty 
and superstition at bottom, too. Yet that crowned 
boy was soon to be Emperor of Germany, Sovereign 
of the Low Countries, of Naples and the Indies. 

His life-long rival, the handsome^ chivalric, splen¬ 
did Francis the First, had ascended the French 
throne less than three years before. He was Charles’s 
senior by half a dosen years. 

The magnificent young monarch was now at the 
height of his splendor and glory. A little later there 
were to be the dreadful reverses—the battle-field of 
Pavia and the gloomy prison-walls of Madrid. 

Across the straits of Dover was another young 
king, too, about midway in his twenties—Henry the 
Eighth—in the flush of his pride and power discuss¬ 
ing the classics with Erasmus, or philosophy with 
Thomas More, or affairs of state with his favorite! 
and privy counsellor, WolBey, whom his courtiers 
loved privately to sneer at as “ that son of a butcher 


bluff, and hearty, and debonnaire, fond of all rough 
English sports and ways, “ loving the green woods, 
the hounds and the huntsman’s horn;” bat under 
all the blithe, hearty ways, the hard, domin&nt, 
merciless Tudor nature that time was to bring to 
light. 

His young daughter, Mary, was a baby in her 
cradle, with her sad-faced, Spanish mother bending 
tenderly over it. To think of that little baby free 
at Greenwich and the crackling of the Smithfield 
fires thirty years later, and the same peaceful English 
skies over both! 

Far away at Rome, this October day, the “Rome 
of Michael Angelo, of Raphael, of Perugino,” Leo the 
Tenth wears the tiara. True son of the Medici, he 
inherits all their best qualities, their love of art, their 
exquisite tastes, their graces of manner, their ch&nna 
of conversation. The great artists and scholars of 
the world form his court. Michael Angelo has just 
furnished the Pope with the design of St. Peter’s. 
Leo is contriving ways and means to achieve that 
masterpiece of art. 

This is the story of the great ones of the world on 
that morning we are looking at—of October thirty- 
first, fifteen hundred and seventeen. 

For on that very morning the German monk, in 
his cowl and brown frock, goes up through the 
pleasant fields and wood-paths to the old parish 
church at Wittemberg. Look at the tall, broad- 
chested figure, at the resolute, grandly-moulded lace. 
It is one of the foremost figures in the grouping of 
the first half of the fifteenth century. Standing in 
its own simple majesty among sovereigns, and war¬ 
riors, and statesmen, that rugged, brown- frocked 
monk, greater than them all. 

A quiet gladness looks out of the brave, kindly 
eyes this morning. The man has made up his mind, 
done his duty, and left the rest to God. It never 
once enters his mind that he is going to do a grand 
deed, he only knows that he has, in the folds of his 
friar’s gown, “ninety-five Propositions,” everyone 
wrought out of the travail of his soul, and condensing 
the perplexities, the struggles, the agonies of years. 

Such words always hold some marrow in them. 
At any rate, Luther has made up his mind to try 
whether they will not strike home to the German 
heart and conscience. And he is going to nail bis 
Propositions up to the door of the parish church at 
Wittemberg. He has decided they will find a larger 
audience there than be can reach by any other 
means. 

Look at the man as he moves with his rapid, 
characteristic gait through the pleasant German 
landscape. Though it was three centuries and a 
half ago, it is the very world where you and I are 
living to-day. There was a soft October sunniness 
on the great distant hills of Saxony, and there were 
tender rustles of wind in the birches and oaks by the 
roadside, and low, happy voices of running brooks, 
and murmurous hums of insects, and sometime* the 
delicious richness of a robin’s song breaking out sud¬ 
denly from a thicket. 
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Then the brown-frocked monk would halt and 
listen, and a great gladness would come np into hie 
face. We all know how fond he was of music; how 
passionately he loved all the beauty and variety of 
nature as she showed herself to him in the heart of 
that pleasant world of Saxony where he had lived 
all his life. 

Nothing, we may be certain, escaped the monk’s 
bright, observant eyes in that morning’s walk to the 
church of Wittemberg—a walk whose echoes will 
retch far beyond our own time. He must have seen 
the soft gold of the daisies shining among the high 
pastures, and the crimson glow of the clover in the 
fields—those great broad, sea-like fields of Saxony— 
and marked how the light frosts had been at work 
on the rich grasses of the low meadows. 

Sometimes, too, a cloud darkens over the face, 
sensitive as a woman’s for all its rugged Teutonic 
moulding. He thinks of what is going on this fair 
October day in the pleasant Prussian towns, wherever 
Tettel comes with his gilded chariot and his Papal 
Bull on the velvet cushion, and the processions of 
monks before him and the nuns behind, and the 
waving of banners along the streets, and the pealing 
of bells, and the slow German nature working itself 
up into a mad riot of holiday, and the cheap par¬ 
don scattered broadcast at the decorated altar. 
“God’s pardons’’ they call them. What a fiery 
acorn flashes from thoee deep-set orbs, such as must 
have blazed out of the old prophets’ eyes when 
they hurled their derision at the false gods of the 
people. 

Luther’s gaze seems actually to Bee the face of the 
devil leering and grinning amid all the glare and 
noise. You know he believed in a living personal 
devil, with all that strong, simple, impassioned soul 
of his. 

So, Pope Leo has found a way at last to build St 
Peter’s. 

The monk reaches the parish church at last How 
peacefully the old building lies Bleeping in the 
autumn sunshine 1 

He takes oat his papers and seizes his hammer. 
It seems ms though the world must stand 6till,'hold¬ 
ing its breath to listen, for it is one of its great his¬ 
toric moments; but there is no stir in the stillness, 
only the happy ham of brown insects in the grass, 
the whisper of winds, the throb of a butterfly’s wing 
along the bright, golden air. 

Stroke 1 stroke! stroke 1 goes the monk’s hammer. 
You may be sure the stalwart arm struck the blows 
straight home. Luther was always so thoroughly 
in earnest in what he did—life being something very 
solemn and real to him. 

You almost seem to hear the sound of that ham¬ 
mer reverberating down the ages. They are to 
shake thrones and kingdoms; to fill the generations 
with deadly strife and mighty wars; they are to 
kindle lurid lights of the stake all over the land; 
and, at last, after all the struggling and misery, 
they are to ring in the new day of God’s light and 
peace and liberty. 


So, the work is done. I fancy Luther stand¬ 
ing still and surveying his “Propositions” on 
the ancient church-door, at Wittemberg. There 
must have been a quiet exultation in his eyes, yet I 
do not suppose that it once entered his mind that he 
had done a brave or noble deed. 

The people, as they went by to business, to market, 
to pleasure, would pause and read curiously what was 
posted on the church-door. 

If there was any truth or right—God’s eternal 
right at bottom, he could trust the German heart and 
conscience to find it out. 

So, the monk went his way quietly, steadfastly, as 
he had come. 

He did not know that those strokes of his had 
rung in the hour of the [Reformation. Yet he must 
have known that he had done a fearless, perhaps a 
dangerous thing, for the Propositions were aimed at 
Tetzel’s Pardons. And behind that gilded car of 
his was the mightiest power of the earth. 

Yet, I am certain that, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, there must have been that morning in Lu¬ 
ther’s soul the same feeling with which, long ago, he 
had answered when the plague was at Erfurt; “I 
am afraid of death; hut there are things worse than 
death ; and if I die, I die.” 

That other great day of Luther’s life lies more 
than four years farther up in the century. It forms 
ope of the world’s grand historic dramas. It is 
familiar to every school-boy. It furnishes to writers 
and artists one of the most magnificent subjects of all 
time; yet, with all its splendor of movement and 
color, it ought always to be set against that other quiet 
day, with the gray haze haunting the soft German 
landscape, and the tail, rugged figure of the old 
monk going np through the autumn to the parish 
church. Only four years, and this day at Worms 
has blossomed out of that one at Wittemberg I This 
sudden fruition could not have been in any other 
age; but, in the moral, as in the physical world, 
when the soil is ripe, God’s sun and dews do their 
work rapidly. 

8 o, in these four years Luther’s name had been 
sounded all over Europe. It had been heard in the 
secret councils of the cardinals and in the ante¬ 
chambers of palaces; and, what was better than this, 
it had become a sound of hope and courage to the 
toiling artisans in the swarming cities and the lonely 
peasants among the mountains; and now in this old 
German town of Worms, the eighteenth of April, 
fifteen hundred and twenty-one, the name of the 
miner’s son is on every lip; men speak it with hated 
breath and in every key-note of human passions—in 
hate and fear, in doubt and perplexity, in defiance 
and tenderness. 

And the old German city holds to-day the greatest 
assemblage of the world. The Diet of the Empire 
has convened in the ancient town-hall, at the sum¬ 
mons of the newly-elected sovereign, and for the first 
time and the last, Charles the Fifth and the Friar of 
Erfurt stand face to face! 

What a moment it is, when the monk is led up to 
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the dais, through all the splendor of that vast crowd 
of starred warriors and mighty princes and gorge¬ 
ously-arrayed cardinals, to the presence of the mo¬ 
narch of Spain, of Germany, of the Netherlands, the 
Low Countries and the Indies. 

Such a young man as he was—that newly-elected 
emperor of^ Germany, his age just corresponding 
with the centuries, and he held Luther's life in his 
hand at that moment, and each man knew it as he 
looked at the other! 

There he stands—the friar in his frock, with his 
calm, rugged, fearless face, and Charles gazes at him 
with those cold, calm eyes of his, and the heavy, 
resolute, Austrian mouth, on whose words rests the 
fate of nations. 

Judging from his later conduct, Charles’s secret im¬ 
pulse at that moment must have been to send Luther 
to the scaffold or the stake. Had he been in his own 
Spain or among his native Low Countries, he could 
hardly have hesitated, but he had just been elected 
emperor of the Germans, and in the safe-conduct 
which he had granted Luther, the national honor 
was involved, and the emperor shrank from out¬ 
raging, on his accession, that old, Teutonic sense of 
honesty and good faith, which was ingrained in the 
German character. 

Luther knew perfectly well—perhaps better than 
any one else did, that he was taking his life in his 
hand, on that day when he entered the German 
Diet, and stood in the presence of the greatest mo¬ 
narch of the world. 

All through that strange, wonderful journey from 
Wittemberg to Worms, secret and open warnings had 
beset the monk that his life would certainly be the 
price of his temerity, that no good faith would be 
observed with a heretic; and the Council of Con¬ 
stance and the fate of John Huss had been solemnly 
held up before him, and Luther had answered in the 
old, steadfast tones of his youth at Erfurt: “If the 
emperor calls, it is God's call—I must go. If I am 
too weak to go in good health, I shall have myself 
carried thither sick. They will not have my blood, 
8 fter which they thirst, unless it is God’s will. Two 
things I cannot do—shrink from the call nor retract 
my opinions.” 

So here he was to-day, at the foot of the throne 
itself; the greatest Paladin of the Reformation met 
face to face with its greatest enemy; and in that 
high presence Luther stood calm and tranquil and 
told his story and avowed his faith, seeiDg all the 
time a greater Sovereign and a grander court, before 
which Charles the Fifth, and all the princes and pomp 
of that hour faded and dwindled into dimness and 
insignificance. 

Then came the great moment in whieh all that 
vast assemblage held its breath as one man, and lis¬ 
tened for Luther's reply when he was eailed on to 
retract his heresies. Oh, Friar of Erfurt—oh, teacher 
of Wittemberg, will your strong heart fail you now! 
for life or death, i.i all human probability, hangs 
upon your answei—.he swift \ ang of the scaffold, or 
the slow, sharper ag my of the sta! e. 


The monk stands quite still—the soft, spring sun¬ 
shine falls through the tall, high windows on the 
splendid canopy, on the steel-clad warrion and the 
crowned princes, and they hear the clear, solemn 
tones of the monk as he answers: “I will refract 
nothing unless convicted by the very passages of the 
Word of God which I have read.” 

Then, after a moment's pause, looking np with 
dauntless eyes into the face of that vast assemblage, 
up, too, into the face of the young monarch on 
whose word hung his life, he spoke those immortal 
words that will live as long as the old German 
tongue: “ Here I take my stand; I cannot do other¬ 
wise ; so help me God. Amen.” 

The sublime courage of the man struck a respon¬ 
sive chord in that vast crowd; even the cold, stem 
bouI of the half-Burgundian, half Spanish emperor 
was impressed by it, and bigot, tyrant, miser and 
glutton though he was, Charles the Fifth was never 
a coward. He knew a brave man, too. The here¬ 
tic’s oourage extorted something like praise even 
from the sovereign of the Netherlands. In the face 
of that speech he could not sentence Luther to death, 
and the monk was allowed to go out unharmed from 
the presence of the sovereign; and the princes of the 
empire, the warriors and the priests watched the 
tall, rugged figure as it went tranquilly down through 
their midst. 

We all know how it ended. A mighty storm of 
passions shook the assemblage. Spaniards and 
Italians were clamorous for the blood of the heretic. 
But the great German party stood urm. Even those 
who hated the mau and believed his opinions deadly 
insisted that his safe-conduct must be respected, bat 
Luther barely escaped with his life, the emperor 
placing him under the ban of the empire, and pro¬ 
nouncing his condemnation in the severest terms; 
and the Reformer was only saved by that long, 
friendly imprisonment at the Wartburg, where the 
good elector hid the monk securely from his foes. 

Thirty-five years later when the great monarch, 
weary and worn with power and pomp, laid down 
his crown and sceptre, and, an old man, when others 
have only reached the prime of their vigor, buried 
himself in the lonely monastery of Ynste, Charles 
lamented, among the sins and follies of his youth, 
the great one of permitting Luther to go from his 
sight that day at Worms before he had passed sen¬ 
tence of death upon him. 

From his Austrian father, much more from his 
Spanish mother, Charles had inherited his hardness 
and bigotry. As he grew older, as defeats and dis¬ 
appointments darkened about the marvellous pros¬ 
perity of his youth, the native gloom of his tem¬ 
perament, the taint of insanity in his blood became 
more apparent in his conduct. 

No doubt that lonely life at Yuste added a fresh 
tinge of gloom to the emperor’s reminiscences and 
meditations. 

Certain it is, that, not content with the dreadful 
record of his own persecutions and cruel tits, he re¬ 
solved to atone for a tingle instance of ltnity in his 
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youth by his intolerance to the followers of the man 
whose life he had spared. 

Luther was bejond his power. Beloved and hon¬ 
ored, the great Paladin of the Reformation had gone 
in pesce to his grave. He was bejond the reach of 
Charles the Fifth; bat the codicil of the monarch’s 
will, in which he enjoined his son, Philip the Second, 
to follow up without mercy or favor every heretic in 
his dominions, shows a spirit of inhumanity and 
bigotry at which one can only shudder. 


And the seed fell into ripe soiL The monarch 
went to his long rest in the dark chambers of the 
Escurial, and with axe and fagot Philip did his best 
to carry out his father’s mandate; but it was too late; 
the hour had been struck long ago, when the monk 
fastened his “thesis” on the old church door at 
Wittemberg; and the real victory had been won 
when he went out from the monarch's presence, from 
the princes and warriors, and all the pride and 
pomp in the old town-hall of Worms. 


MAKING A HOME IN EARLY TIMES. 

A REMINISCENCE. 

BY M. L. OSBOTJBNB. 


D EAR, happy childhood! Are there any pic¬ 
tures more lovely than those scenes that we 
look back upon and see in our memory as 
gilded with the rising son ? How they contrast with 
the care-burdens of after years. They are our beau¬ 
tiful flowers through which is formed the golden fruit 
of life, and that must brave the storm as well as 
drink in the sunshine before it is perfected. 

One of those pictures is before me now. Wiscon- 
ria was then a territory, and father was working a 
hired form not far from the shores of Lake Michigan 
—working diligently, and spending for nothing ex¬ 
cept the bare necessaries of life, that he might the 
sooner procure the means to go out and get a farm 
of his own; mother at her loom—though “ looking 
well to the ways of her household”—was doing all 
in her power to help; while we, their children, 
danced in eager expectation of the good time coming. 
Every change brought to us new excitement, and the 
prospect of soon taking a long journey in a covered 
wagon was very ecstasy. Of course the older ones 
shared the toil of our parents, and possibly a shade 
ot their care; but youth wears care lightly, and it is 
well that it is so, their very light-heartedness makes 
them cheery companions of those who are burdened 
for their sakes. 

Two years of hard work on the hired farm, two 
years dick, clack, of the old loom, and they had made 
aud saved enough to start; but with the grain to be 
drawn off to market, and many other things to do, 
we could not go before the winter set in. 

When we left the form, we had to move into an 
old derated log cabin, so open and shaky that we 
oould scarcely keep from freezing in very cold 
weather; it was wanting, too, in.that luxury of cabin 
fontiture—the old fireplace—-and we had to cook and 
keep warm by the last days of a poor old stove that 
we got from a neighbor. • 

Sometime in January the last load of grain was 
marketed, and we were ready to move; father and 
my oldest brother had gone with the first load, and 
woold shortly return for the family. Amos—who 
was then fo irteeu—was left to see to things at 
home. 

One night while they were gone, the wind whirled 


into the north, and besides being cold enough in the 
morning to freeze us, it was blowing straight into the 
stove-pipe, which Btuck out through the side of the 
house. 

Amos tried to build a fire, but it only filled the 
hoose with smoke; mother got up to help him, but it 
was of no use, the wind was too strong, the draught 
went the wrong way, and the smoke would come out 
at the bottom. 

“ We’ll take the pipe out of that,” said mother, 
“ and put it straight up; it isn’t long enough to reach 
the roof, but there are places enough for the smoke 
to get out; if it sets the old thing afire, we sha’n’t be 
much worse off, for we shall freeze here if we can’t 
get a fire started.” 

They put up the pipe as mother said, and found 
that it operated better than they had expected; the 
fire burned excellently, and the smoke went out at 
the top where it pleased, but it did not set the house 
on fire. 

The rest of us stayed in bed until the job was com¬ 
pleted ; then mother hung bed-quilts around the wall 
to keep out the wind, and then we were quite com¬ 
fortable. 

In a few days father and Herbert returned. There 
was a friend, an old neighbor of former times, living 
out nearly a hundred miles farther we3t; he had 
lately moved his family into a good new house, and 
the old one, though small, was snug and comfortable, 
and he gladly allowed us to occupy it until spring. 
This would give father a better chance to look 
around the country and select his form. 

It was not many days before the big “covered 
wagon ” stood at the door; the bedding and other 
things were packed around to shelter ns from the 
cold; a large ke’tle was set in front nearly filled with 
hot coals, so that we could warm our feet and hands 
when they got cold; two yoke of oxen were put be¬ 
fore the wagon, and we were loaded in. Father 
drove the team and the boys drove the two cows. 
So we started, with all our household goods, our 
cattle and our dog, and all our family, save one —ah, 
Bessie 1 

Wasn’t it too bad ? Somebody else had found out 
the treasure that mother had in her “gtowif-np” 
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daughter, and all at once discovered bow very lonely 
was bis own bachelor home with nobody to speak to 
but his old cat, and—well, the promise to love, 
cherish and protect was given, and Bessie went with 
her loving heart to brighten his home, and share his 
joys and sorrows, before we started westward to find 
ours. 

We could not“ camp out” according to the general 
fashion of the times, the weather was too cold for 
that, but we travelled with but little more expense. 
Mother had prepared plenty of food for the journey, 
and at the log-cabin hotels where we stayed over 
night got permission to use the kitchen fire and table, 
and made coffee and set us a warm supper and break¬ 
fast. It was like moving and keeping house at the 
same time. In that way comfort and economy were 
both considered; but I have often wondered where 
we could find such accommodating hostesses now. 

Father would fill up the kettle with fresh coals in 
the morning, and through the day would occasionally 
get a chance to renew them at some farm-house 
along the road; everything was done that could be 
to keep us comfortable; and I have heard my mother 
say, years after, that she never travelled with so 
much comfort as at that time. 

The roads were excellent all of the way, and on 
the evening of the fourth day we came to our jour¬ 
ney’s end. Father pointed out the house to ue as we 
came in sight of his friend’s place; we almost shouted 
we were so glad, for we were getting tired of travel¬ 
ling, and were quite as well pleased to Btop as we 
were to start. 

The family were looking for us, and gave us a 
warm welcome, and in a few days we were settled in 
the snug little cabin that was to be our home for the 
rest of the winter. Now we were nearly through 
moving. Our journey in the spring would be a short 
one. Now we could sit by the fire—for that cabin 
had a fireplace—and enjoy the comforts of home. 
That was a very small place to live in, but no home 
of my parents was ever small enough to shut out 
love and peace, nor ever large enough to admit 
family jars; so, kind reader, come in and rest with 
us by the blazing fire—it was a little wearisome. 


IRISH LADIES. 

APPENING to be in Queenstown, Trelahd, one 
evening in July last, I was invited to attend a 
grand ball. I had been doing 6ome of the interior 
districts of Ireland, and was so tired that at first 1 
was rather inclined to excuse myself. But before 
deciding, I asked a question or two: “ Is it a big 
thing?” 

u Never saw anything so grand in town I” 

“ What class of women ?” 

“The first class; the very best from Queenstown, 
Cork'-in fact, the most beautiful women in the 
world.” . 

1 knew how the common women of Ireland looked. 
I had seen hundreds of them about Killarney selling 
“ mountain dew and goat’s milk,” and in fact for 


some time had seen almost nothing else. But I had 
seen the common class only—the servants, peddlers 
and peasants. I had not seen the aristocracy. I 
made up my mind to go. 1 thanked the gentleman, 
and began at once on my hair and clothes.' 

The number of ladies was about one hundred and 
fifty. Their dress was like that of American ladies 
on similar occasions, only a trifle more so—sleeves a 
little shorter, corsage a little lower. The ladies 
were remarkably self-possessed, quiet and graceful, 
and I think on the whole averaged prettier than I 
have ever seen for the number on such an occa¬ 
sion. 

Some of our naval officers were present in their 
stunning uniforms, and were honored with marked 
attention and the sweetest smiles. 

I have written all this rigmarole in order to say 
something about the physical development of those 
Irish ladies. 

The Irish girls we have seen in America have full 
chests, large, fine arms, and are altogether plump 
and vital. When an American lady has shown me 
her arms—candle-dips, No. 8—and has asked, “How 
can I get such arms as Bridget’s?” and I have said, 

“ Work—work as she does, and yoh will have her 
arms,” the lady has generally said, “ Oh, that is not 
work, that comes from climate. I tell you if I had 
been brought up in Bridget’s climate, I should have 
had her fine bust, but this terrible, dry American 
air takes all the juices out of us.” 

My curiosity was on tip-toe to see how Irish 
ladies, brought up in this moist, even climate, but 
without work, would look. 

I have said there were one hundred and fifty 
ladies present. They were certainly very pretty and 
very prettily dressed, but now, taking the witness- 
stand, I testify that I have never in America seen 
one hundred and fifty young women together with 
arms so small and chests so flat and thin. 

They belonged to the idle class, and all the world 
over women of the idle class have spindle arms and 
thin chests, unless they become merely fat, which, 
with their weak muscles, is a sad embarrassment. 

Elegance, education, rank, aspiration, ambition, 
prayer—these will not produce a strong, full, muscu¬ 
lar body. They are not the appointed means. 
Exercise, exercise! work, work! this produces strong 
muscles, full chests and physical beauty. Work is 
the appointed means .—Dio Lewis in To-Day. 


A celebrated bpes painter in Brooklyn made a 
contract with a German to paint bis house. When 
the bargain was closed, the German wanted the 
painter to take a glass of Rhine wine. “No,” said 
the painter; “lama £on of Temperance, and never 
drink any kind of intoxicating drinks.” “ 1 am right 
glad I gave you the contract,” said the taerm&n, 
“for these temperance men always do their work 
well, and they behave like gentlemen.” 

Govern your thoughts when alone, and your 
tongue when in ^^CoOOlo 
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CROOKED PLACES. 

A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 
BT EDWARD GARRETT, 


Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Lift 

CHAPTER X. 

EUREKA I 

F ERGUS LAURIE was already established as a 
domestic friend at Mrs. Harvey’s hearth. He 
seemed everybody’s visitor as mnch as Milly’s, 
and yet he would have been nobody’s visitor but for 
her, for he was no special favorite with any one else 
there. But all the Harveys had a genuine tolerant 
respect for each other, and for each other’s tastes and 
wishes, and once they found there was a substantial 
friendship between Fergus and MilJy, they refrained 
from little criticisms^ and opened their eyes fully to 
all that was really likeable in Mr. Laurie. And 
they each found something. Even Miss Brook and 
Mrs. Webber were obliged to own that he was re¬ 
markably industrious, energetic and quick. George 
could folly appreciate his enlargement of mind and 
aim. Christian acknowledged his wonderful will 
force, saying that “ it was half the material for the 
finest character.” And yet her feeling toward him 
was curiously touched with a pity, which she never 
seemed to bestow on him whom most of the others 
called “poor David Maxwell.” Milly was not 
affronted when she noticed this—there was a mys¬ 
terious dash of pity in her own admiration—as in¬ 
deed there is in most feminine admiration, where 
the hero is mentally summed up as so much courage, 
so much fortitude, so much wisdom, and such a 
broken leg I Only Milly felt that Christian’s pity 
was not a component part of any admiration, but 
stood quite alone. 

It can easily be understood that the new firm had 
a hard battle to fight. Not with anything but its 
own circumstances. Fergus’s old masters were quite 
kindly disposed, and actually bestowed two or three 
signal favors on the early days of “ Lanrie and Co.” 
David was delighted, hailing these, not only as prac¬ 
tical benefits, but as proofs that Fergus’s ideal of 
fentual help and honor was already not unknown in 
business matters. But Fergus was not so pleased as 
might have been expected. He acknowledged these 
favors with-cool reserve, putting down David’s eager 
gratitude with a quiet remark that be knew what 
these people were, and what their kindness was 
worth. When one of these kindnesses was shown, 
when the firm was sticking in a transitory difficulty, 
he hinted it was done because the old firm considered 
it no rival at all, but a mere helpless prot6g£, who 
might be safely petted and patronized, but that they 
would soon, see differently! When another was be¬ 
stowed just after a brilliant little success, Fergus said 
triumphantly that everybody was the friend of those 
who could befriend themselves. His friend’s cyni- 
a little disappointed David. But Fergus de¬ 
clared that it was not because he thought evil of 
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human nature, he only knew it—that was all—and 
he liked it too, though he despised it, and it could be 
made very useful in its own way. 

Still, as months and months passed on, the new 
business did not make way. It scarcely paid its 
current expenses, setting some of them—David’s re¬ 
muneration for instance—very low indeed. 

David worked hard among his chemicals, striving 
after oertain results which were the desiderata of the 
trade. Nobody knew much about that, because he 
was always at it, and never had to make it his ex¬ 
cuse for declining or curtailing visits, because he 
never paid any, except to George and Christian, and 
somehow he had fallen into the habit of spending 
Sunday afternoon and evening with them, and ac¬ 
companying them to church. That began when 
Christian’s baby came, and George for awhile was 
without a companion. But everybody heard a great 
deal of the midnight oil which Fergus consumed 
over his ledgers and correspondence, because after 
he had spent an evening hour or two chatting with 
Mrs. Harvey and Milly, he would tell them that he 
had oceans of work to get through before he could 
go to bed. And as Milly combed out her tresses in 
her secret chamber, she would think of him bending 
over hit dreary 1 ciphers, and would smile with a 
happy womanly pride to think that he had doubtless 
felt he could go back to his toll refreshed after a 
little talk with—her! She could quite understand 
it, and she wondered how Miss Brooks oould not do 
the same, but was so unfeeling as to say— 

“ He’d better work while there’s daylight^ and 
save his candles.” 

Still in spite of the immense amount of work that 
was really put into the young business, it did not 
prosper. Debts which should be paid immediately 
began to be delayed. David grew frightened, Fergus 
smiled serenely. 

w It is always so,” he said, "a great deal must be 
sunk out of sight Wore anything appears.” 

w But if there is not mnch to slnkl” David sug¬ 
gested, and got no answer, except a dark cloud on 
his friend's, face. 

On a certain morning, Fergus averted paying a 
debt of six pounds—a small affair, truly, but due to 
a man who was somewhat pressing, and even menac¬ 
ing. The account was not rightly due, according to 
its terms of credit, till a week later, and Fergus 
curtly declined paying it till that date, saying that 
unless things were kept in their regular order, his 
books would get hopelessly confused. David ac¬ 
knowledged that the principle was right enough, but 
knew in this particular instance that it was the cash- 
box rather than the ledger which would be incon¬ 
venienced. In the afjtj^n^p, Fergus sent this very 
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creditor an urgent order for another article from his 
workshop. 

11 We have done without this implement till this 
time,” David said; “don’t you think we might do 
without it a little longer, and pay his bill before we 
increase it?” 

“No,” said Fergus, shortly. “He will trust us 
the more, the better customers we make ourselves, 
because he will not want to offend us. And we are 
no cheats. We mean to pay everything.” 

“Of course, we mean so. But can we do it?” 
David asked, rather timidly. The cash in the affair 
being chiefly his own, he felt as if any shame that 
there was not more of it was his too! 

“I should rather think so,” Fergus answered, 
dryly. “ You can scarcely have made this scheme 
worth less than-it was when you came into it! It 
Was worth your sinking your money in it then. 
It will surely be worth other people sinking more 
money in it now. I knew from the first that we 
could not really succeed without more capital. But 
it is easier to borrow for a tangible affair, with a 
local habitation and a name, than for a mere airy 1 
castlfe, as this was when I came to you. Why, at 
the very worst, we can but arrange to give our credi¬ 
tors an interest in our business corresponding to 
their claims 1 But we shall have a fine sale next 
week.” 

David said nothing more, but returned quietly to 
his chemicals. He spent twelve hours a day in his 
laboratory,and he wondered what else he could possi¬ 
bly do to help or spare the cash-box, whose “ Debt¬ 
or” and “Creditor” compartments were now alike 
empty. He remembered that he had an old school¬ 
mate, who had succeeded to his father’s business of 
law-stationer. 6o next day David nibbled his lunch¬ 
eon sandwiches as he walked from Bow to Chancery 
Lane, and there presented himself to his old ac¬ 
quaintance, and asked if he had any copying to give 
out. Law copying was very plentiful in those un- 
lithographio days, and the friend had some—yes, as 
much as David liked. David could not take more 
than he could do in six hours a day, he had no more 
time to spare. The experienced friend computed 
that sixty folios was a good allotment for that time, 
and entrusted him with an enormous abstract which 
would occupy him six hours for six days. As David 
left him, the good-natured tradesman privately re¬ 
flected— . 

“ Maxwell can’t be doing much good for himself 
to want this kind of work, at his age, and with his 
capabilities. Surely he must be either shiftless or 
thriftless.” 

But David himself went back to Bow, rejoicing 
that he should be able to keep his own and Phoebe’s 
immediate necessities supplied without himself be¬ 
coming a troublesome creditor to his own needy firm. 
He must just work eighteen hours for a little while; 
it would not be for long^ he thought, cheerily. He 
had an humble* minded confidence in Fergus’s talents, 
which was at least its own reward, since it gave him 
a bright belief in his sanguine prophecies. And be¬ 


sides, David had a private hope of his own, which 
he never mentioned to Fergus, lest delay or possible 
failure in its consummation should give more pain 
than the prospect could give pleasure. This was 
something which had been David’s chemical aim 
and ambition even before he had left the Blenheim 
House surgery; in fact, ever since Fergus had acci¬ 
dentally enlightened him as to the extravagant cost 
at which a certain very imperfect result in color was 
obtained. David felt quite certain that a much 
better effect was to be had at a much lower rate, and 
had been diligently experimenting for this purpose. 
Over and over again he seemed almost to have solved 
the problem, and over and over again something—a 
very small something it seemed to him—had baffled 
him. David’s utter humility gave him courage and 
patience. He thought that “ accident ” had put him 
on the right track, and that if only other people had 
happened to get there, they would have smoothed 
away all difficulties and got straight to the end 
directly; but that his “ stupidity ” must be content 
to take double the time and trouble that any one 
else would require to use. “ If one is rather dander- 
headed, the least one can do is to try the more,” was 
his only reflection. At the same time, he had the 
prudence to remember that it was impossible to keep 
temper and judgment for such work for more than 
twelve hours a day, and that the mind would ba all 
the clearer if free from fears of debt and disgrace. 
His copying might tire him a little; bat not so pneh 
as the wonder where next week’s housekeeping was 
to come from. 

Phoebe looked glum when he spread out his pen 
ink and paper. 

“ I should think yon needn’t be such a slave in 
that ’boratory, sir, it isn’t worth enough without 
other work,” she said. 

“ If you were in the laboratory all day, Phoebe,” 
David answered, playfully, “you would be like me, 
very glad of a change of occupation. This washes 
my mind. Minds want washing as well as bodies, I 
can tell you, and if they don’t get it, one’s thought* 
are as dim as writing on a smeared slate.” 

Phoebe grunted. '* I can’t be up to you, sir,” she 
said; “ but yet I know you are gammoning me some¬ 
how. If it ain’t beneath the likes o’ you to do this 
here, it ain’t beneath the likes o’ me to get a half 
day’8 washing or charring, an’ I’m sure I’ve more 
time to spare. And besides, air, you’ll exons* me 
a-spe&king; for I know I’ve no right, being your 
servant, anyways; hot you’ll not be able to go on 
without your natural rest.” 

“ I’m always in bed for nearly six hours,” said 
David, “and don’t you know the old saying, 4 Six 
hours for a man, seven for a woman, and eight for a 
fool? ” 

“ Ah, well,” Phcebe retorted, “ there’s no knowing 
how many hours he slept that said that; or if not. 
I’ll go bail he lived to grow wiser. I don’t hold 
with slug-a-beds. Down at ten and up at six ha* 
always been my way whenever I could; but down at 
twelve and up at six won’t do for any folks that ain’t 
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made o' bell -ropes and wash-leather; an 1 you ain't, 
Mr. David. You're not that strong. You've got a 
go in you, sir. You're like them animals that win 
races and drop dead at the end. You’ll not be able 
to keep on at this rate.” 

u I don't wish it, Phoebe,” said David,.seriously. 
“ I hope and believe everything will soon be quite 
different.” And then he added in her own pithy 
style, “ If you put your shoulder to the wheel when 
the eart is in a rut, the cart will carry you to your 
journey's end.” 

And so he had the last word. 

But at last, one day, when things were looking 
very dark, so dark that Feigus Laurie sat glumly 
over his ledgers, and said that nothing prospered in 
this world but iniquity and money grubbing, David 
ventured to whisper that he thought they must really 
take heart and struggle on a little longer, for he 
fancied he was on the eve of a great discovery. But 
Fergus was altogether out of sorts. In fact, his 
private cash-book yras actually claiming more money 
than his trade creditor column could supply. For 
of late his sensitive pride had been conscious that 
people were beginning to wonder how he was getting 
on, and he had even felt it like an insult when some 
of his friendlier customers had been particularly 
prompt in their payments. And he had tried to cast 
off the suspicion of struggle and poverty by directing 
Robin* to be liberal in her housekeeping, and giving 
her leave to go again to the draper’s, not with money 
in hsr hawdytbut to "open an account.” There was 
still bo considerate hesitancy on Robina's part "He 
mast know best about his own affairs,” she decided 
within herselfi " She had nothing to do but to obey. 
That was her place”—a dictum whose force she never 
felt when it had reference to her geniality or hos¬ 
pitality, or in feet to anything, except spending 
money on herself! This sense of private involve¬ 
ment superadded to outraged pride, acted on Fergus 
Laurie absolutely like a nervous disorder, when the 
patient will not attempt any ordinary method of 
care, but will place faith in any preposterous 
quackery. It would have been i-eally easier for him 
to imagine that relief might come to them wildly— 
from an unexpected legacy, or even the disoovery of 
a treasure buried in the counting-house, than to hope 
fer it in the success of David's persevering experi¬ 
ments. 

“I think I shall have it to-night,” David Baid, 
engerly, "for I am sure I should have had it last 
night, but for a slip in the last combination.” 

“AJi, that’s the way it'll always be.| Fergus an-' 
swered, bitterly. “ It's the way it alwlys has been 
since the old alchemists sought for gold.” 

"This will be as good as gold when we have it,” 
•aid David, choosing to take up the words without 
their despairing meaning. 

M Ah, if it was to be done, others would have done 
it long before,” Fergus returned, shaking his head. 
“What do you say—get the effect twice as beautiful 
at one-third the cost? You need not think that it 
has not been often tried before by better chemists 


than you, with far finer laboratories. It is a dis¬ 
covery which would be a fortune. But I don't sup¬ 
pose it is to be made, or it would have been made 
already. It is just a sheer waste of ingredients, 
David, and we need every penny that we have—and 
a great many more—to even keep up the merest 
show of going on.” 

" Well, I'm just going to try to-night. And to 
show you how sure I feel, I shall ask you to wait 
here an hour or two. I believe you will hear some 
good news the sooner. Will you grudge waiting?” 

“ I should, if I hadn't plenty of work to employ 
me. As it is, I may as well write my letters here as 
at home.” 

This was all the answer David got Fergus’s want 
of faith in his success wonld have shaken his courage 
had it not been founded in the deepest humilfty. 

" It is no wonder that he can't expect me to do 
such a thing as this where others have failed. Well, 
it will save him from disappointment if I do fail 
after all. And if so, I must do a little more oopying, 
and .put aside something toward the chemicals I 
have wasted.” 

Such was the content and quiet spirit which David 
carried to his labor. But there was something to be 
done before he set to work. Perhaps it was this 
something which the other experimenters had 
omitted. 

He kneeled down and prayed. “ O Father, I am 
all ignorance, bat Thou art knowledge. Teach me, 
Father; I am seeking my daily bread, and if this is 
the way wherein I am to find it, help me. For 
Christ's sake; Amen.” 

He rose up. His spirit had been to God, and had 
spoken to Him. Do those who say that prayer is 
Nothing, say also that it is nothing to speak even 
with a wise and good man ? Many a man goes to 
beg, and his boon of pence is denied him if it be not 
good for him; but such counsel and encouragement 
is given him, that he goes out strong to earn for him¬ 
self, and perhaps comes back to thank his benefactor, 
saying, “ When you refused the paltry gift, you made 
my fortune; for you gave me a share of your free 
spirit instead.” Oh, while friend speaks with friend, 
while ignorance takes counsel of wisdom, and sorrow 
of sympathy, let no man say that it is no good to 
speak with God 1 If the Lord Himself cannot hear 
and respond, it were best for ns all to walk silent 
through a heartless universe. 

An hour passed. Fergus sat scribbling his letters, 
absolutely forgetful why he was waiting there. An¬ 
other hour passed; and then a quick step rattled half 
way down the laboratory stairs, and David's voice 
cried eagerly: "It is done, Fergus. We have suc¬ 
ceeded !*' 

In less than a minute the two young men stood 
together bending over the perfected disoovery, com¬ 
paring the soft, lovely new tint with the old, dim, 
thick ish hue which had hitherto been the ne&rtst 
approach to it. 

" What a difference!” said Fergus; "and do you 

mean to say this will also be cheaper V* 
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“ For every shilling which that old horror cost, 
this loveliness will cost but fourpence,” David an¬ 
swered, triumphantly. “ God has given us a fortune 
in this secret, Fergus. 11 

Half an hour later the two were pacing down the 
dark road, arm-in-arm, speaking in whispers like 
those of men who have a mutual knowledge of a 
hidden treasure. 

“Plenty of work for Miss Harvey now!” said 
David, as they came in sight of the lamp-lit window 
of the Harvey’s cottage. “ This new discovery will 
come before the world first in her designs. Eh, how 
lovely it would have made some of those that have 
been carried out on the old principle!” 

“ Millicent Harvey has fancied we have not been 
very successful lately, I think,” Fergus observed. 
“ I believe her family mistrust us.” 

“ Well, it is only likely they should be anxious,” 
said David; “ for, you see, we withdrew her from 
regular work for your old firm—got her to leave a 
certainty for a hope I” 

“A fine certainty, truly!” Fergus answered. 
“They will see now that it was well worth her 
while.” 

“I know the old firm did not appreciate her,” 
David went on, “ or they would not have restricted 
her to the most ordinary* class of designs, as you say 
they did. Didn’t I always say so? But what did 
Mr. Smith think when he found she was capable of 
those illustrations to the Leech Gatherer ?” 

“ He never knew she did them,” said Fergus. “He 
offered only fire guineas in the first instance, and I 
afterward got it raised to ten But I should never 
have done that if I had not kept the artist a mystery. 
Why, most likely, if old Smith had known she was 
somebody who was drawing more than a hundred a 
year from the firm, he would have thought she 
ought to let him have those pictures for nothing, or 
next to it, as a kind of bonus.” 

“ When will Miss Harvey have occasion to come 
over to our place again ?” David asked. 

“ Not for a week,” said Fergus. 

“ Then might it not be kind, considering all cir¬ 
cumstances, if we just dropped her a hint that we have 
had a great success, something far better than a gift 
of a thousand pounds?” asked David. 

“ Well—yes,” said Fergus. “It seems only right. 
And it might he wise in many ways. But it is rather 
awkward for us two fellows to go rushing in there at 
this hour. I dare say they are at supper.” 

“ You can go—not stay a minute—and I’ll wait for 
you,” said David, releasing Fergus’s arm. 

Fergus did truly stay only a moment. For Milly 
herself opened the door, and he just spoke to her 
there, under the clematis, 

“ Miss Harvey, I just called to tell you that we have 
made a great hit. We are certain to prosper now. 
Nobody knows yet but you. You have a right to 
know. I shall never forgot your confidence; and, 
now, good-night, Miss Millicent.” 

And Millicent turned back into the house and sang 
this thanksgiving in her heart: 


“ God, I thank Thee that Thou dost reward the 
diligent and the energetic; that Thou puttest the 
power to bless into hands that will bless. Prosper 
my friend still, let him find that the cup of success 
Thou givest him is not only full, but runneth over. 
And, oh, I thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou makes 
this strong, silent heart of his, which cannot confide 
everywhere, to find pleasure in confiding in me. 
Make me worthy of it, 0 God.” 

Ah, well is it for us that God is a loving Father, 
who takes our very prayers and thanksgivings rather 
for what we mean them to be than for what they are, 
just as parents smile on the trailing weeds that their 
ignorant little ones bring them for flowers 1 

Then Fergus rejoined David, and the two young 
men went on together to the cross-roads, where they 
parted. 

“ Our fortune’s made,” Fergus Laurie announced 
to his mother and Robina. “ We’ve hit on a dis¬ 
covery that I would not sell for five thousand pounds. 
You see what a good thing it is to have the faculty 
of selecting fit instruments. I chose David, and told 
him what it would be a fine thing to discover, and he 
has discovered it ” 

“ Couldn’t you discover it yourself, without bring¬ 
ing any one else in it ?” asked Mrs. Laurie* who 
wanted her share to be exactly all, and everybody 
Oise’s nothing.” 

“ It was not in my line,” said Fergus, curtly. 

“ But David could never have discovered it, if yon 
had not told him of the want, Fergus,” said Robina, 
“ could he, now ?” 

“No,” Fergus replied, more conciliantly. “And 
now we must think what it will be right to do, under 
circumstances that are altering as ours are. Wo 
must take a larger home, and live in altogether dif¬ 
ferent style. We shall have to keep two female ser¬ 
vants, at least.” 

“ I hope you’ll mind what yon are doing, Fergna,” 
said his mother. “ Yon might jriBt make us com¬ 
fortable in a small way, and let me always have a 
fire in my bedroom.” 

“ Oh, he knows what he is about,” observed Robi¬ 
na. “ And other people know he does, too. Those 
Harveys would have bad nothing to do with him, 
unless they were snre he would prosper.” 

“There isn’t a truer-hearted woman in the world 
than Millicent Harvey,” said Fergus, speaking 
stoutly from the depth of his better nature. 

“ When did you see her last?” asked his sinter, 
harply. 

“ I—I just called in at their bouse to-night,” an¬ 
swered poor Fergus. 

“ Oh, ye8,1 see it all,” said Robina, “ I may have 
all the work of getting up your fine house,*and then 
be turned out to make room for certain other peo¬ 
ple.” 

“ Well, at any rate, you will have had a better living 
in the meantime than you could have got for your¬ 
self,” replied Fergus, poolly. * * 

“ Oh, yes, 1 know that it is only by toleration that 

an inferior, creature like me is allowed to occupy a 
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place in the same world with Miss Millicent,” sneered 
Robina. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said her 
brother, thinking to himself that he must keep up 
bis dignity, and yet conciliate her at the same time. 
It would be so awkward to quarrel just now. “ I 
answer you according to your folly, but you are 
talking what you do not understand. What reason 
bare you to think that Millicent Harvey or any 
other woman has any influence on me ? As for your 
working in my interests, and then being turned 
off,—you are my sister, and you can surely trust my 
honor to give you provision befitting my position, 
and the duties you may fulfil toward me.” 

u I am sure I love you too well to be bitter about 
anything that would be good for you, Fergus,” said 
Robina, with melting reproach, 

“ As soon as my income id at all settled,” Fergus 
went on, u I will fix you a handsome Balary as my 
housekeeper, and another sum for household ex¬ 
penses, and then if ever we want to part it would be 
with perfect satisfaction, and no sense of injury on 
either side.” 

“ I’d rather trust you entirely, brother,” said 
Robina. “ I would rather just ask you for whatever 
was needed for the house, and just let you give me 
what you choose for myself. I can’t bear anything 
to make us seem independent strangers, Fergus.” 

4< Well, so be it then,” said he, M I own I like 
living and working together in perfect confidence 
rather than on strict business footings.” 

And so their squabble ended, and Fergus went to 
bed, and pondered over the prices of drawing-room 
suites, while Robina and Mrs. Laurie lay awake half 
the night, discussing dresses, the old lady saying 
that she did not wish to go into any extravagance, 
but she thought she might have a new satin dress, 
and could not make up her mind whether its color 
should be sage-green or maroon, while Robina stated 
that she should pot care for much better dresses than 
she had already, only she should like them always 
fresh, and at least as much spent on their making 
and trimming as on their material. 

When David reached home, he found that the no 
conscious Phoebe had set up his candles as usual, 
and arranged his writing-table. He felt weary and 
Excited, and little inclined for his self-imposed task 
of copying, but he put the disinclination aside with 
the reflection. 

" What Pve done so long already, I can surely do 
a little longer. Besides, I should like to finish the 
work I have undertaken. And there are plenty of 
claims coming in upon us, and nobody is the worse 
off for a little ready money 1 If I don’t need it my¬ 
self, 1 can give it away.” 

It was long past midnight ere he permitted him¬ 
self to lay down his pen; and then in his evening 
prayer rose the meek thanksgiving: 

u I thank .Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth, that some things which Thou hidest from the 
wise and prudent Thou reveatest unto babes, choos¬ 
ing the foolish things of the world to confound the 


wise, and the weak thingB of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty, that no flesh should 
glory in Thy presence. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in Thy Bight.” 

CHAPTER XL 

TWO HOMES AND ONE HEBO. 

r 1 was presently clear to everybody that a great 
change had come to the young firm of “ Laurie & 
Co.” Samples of the beautiful new tint, fully dis¬ 
played in one of Milly Harvey’s most tasteful de¬ 
signs, were circulated among the trade, and orders 
came streaming in—only too fast to be executed. A 
neighboring firm, old established and wealthy, actu¬ 
ally made advances which might have easily been 
converted into overtures of partnership; and David 
was inclined to listen, and to think it would be wise 
to accept. But Fergus Laurie would not hear of it, 
declaring that they could now get the use of plenty 
of money on terms that would not hamper their 
freedom of action. And Fergus seemed right; for 
he was certainly able to obtain laige loans on com¬ 
paratively small interest. 

David was quite ready to understand that as far as 
the perfect adjustment of money matters was con¬ 
cerned, sudden success had been almost as perilous 
as failure. Fergus was the head of the firm, with all 
its privileges and responsibilities. Definite adjust¬ 
ment of finances was found to be simply impossible. 
And so, in the meantime, it was merely arranged 
that Fergus was to take what was required for all the 
varying expenses necessarily falling on the head of 
the firm, while David was to be guaranteed a mini¬ 
mum allowance, with such additions as the profits of 
each year would permit. 

David had no difficulty in settling into a proper 
style of life, because that seemed to him the proper 
one, which gave him and those connected with him 
the most genuine comfort with the least toil and ex¬ 
pense, and was so safe within even his moderate 
minimum, that every addition would be left a wide, 
free margin for those true luxuries of life—the plea¬ 
sures and duties not absolutely demanded by our 
circumstances. 

He took a tiny house within a few paces of George 
Harvey’s abode. Its miniature chambers were easily 
furnished by the cumbrous old articles which he had 
rescued from the sale at Blenheim House. Even 
Christian’s large organ of veneration could scarcely 
understand how he held the wrecks of his so wretched 
past as precious salvage. Christian was his great 
stronghold in the days of his furnishing. David 
would come to her for advice, and then she and 
George woul<f return with him to his cottage, and 
consult and plan ” on the spot.” She chose his par¬ 
lor carpet and his bed-room curtains; she took coun¬ 
sel with Phoebe as to the best “range” to be put up 
in the kitchen; she knew of wonderful dainty ways 
which made beauty economical, and economy beau¬ 
tiful. Hatty Webber bade her send the sheeting and 
house linen round to her house, saying, that the 
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Webbers' own "white sewing” was done up for 
years to come, and that the little stepdaughter Ellen 
needed something to learn needlework upon. 

The two sisters-in-law had one day been making 
some helpful call upon the busy, important Phoebe, 
and while they were there David happened to come 
in, and took them out to the little back grass-plot, to 
consider whether there should be a tiny flower-bed 
in the centre, or only along the sides. David him¬ 
self inclined to the former, and so did Christian and 
Hatty, too, "only ” the latter remarked " there was 
something in MiUicent's idea, that it was a pity to 
have flowers where one could not gather them after 
a shower without crossing wet grass.” 

" Ah, so it is,” said David; " we won’t have one. 
And as for brightening my window view, L can easily 
put a flower-box on my sill instead.” 

Christian withheld her eyes from a glance, and so 
forgot to repress a sigh. 

Phoebe watched the three from her kitchen window, 
and when the two visitors had gone, she herself went 
out to take " a look round.” 

David came back from the gate with a beaming 
face. 

" They are the sort of friends to have, Phoebe,” he 
said. " How different it makes things!” 

" You're right there, Mr. David,” the old servant 
replied, " only I could not help being a bit vexed 
that they're but outside the place after all. I'd have 
liked it well if it was the young lady that'll be 
missis someday that was givin’ an eye and a word 
about her home that is to be.” 

David's bright face grew a little grave—not sad. 
" You are the most of mistress that this house is 
likely to have, Phoebe,” he said. 

" Ay, I suppose you'll be always movin' from one 
house to another, each finer than the last, Mr. 
David.” 

"I don't think that's my way, Phoebe,” said 
David; and then he turned, and walked into the 
parlor. 

Everybody supposed that Fergus Laurie would 
also select another dwelling in the same lane. There 
were vacant some much larger houses than either 
George Harvey's or David Maxwell's old-fashioned, 
Georgian houses, with a sort of ready-made order in 
their prim internal arrangements, and with one 
room, at least, quite fit for the reception of a limited 
number of guests. People who supposed that Fer¬ 
gus Laurie’s original "nothing” meant, at least, 
only " not much,” and whose imagination set Mrs. 
Laurie’s pension at more than double what it really 
was, concluded that the Lauries, being ambitious 
people, might possibly venture to take one of these 
residences, not as a family luxury, bflt as a business 
propriety. 

Judge of the universal astonishment when it 
oozed out that Fergus had taken the lease of a sub¬ 
stantial old fami y mansion standing in its own 
grounds, the wall of which came up to the vicarage- 
palings 1 

"I don't suppose it is true,” said Mrs. Wobber, 


as she reported the rumor during a visit to her 
mother. 

" Yes it is,” Millicent ohserved, raising her head 
from her drawing, with a slight flush on her face. 
"At least, he told me he thought of taking that 
house.” 

She did not look up as she spoke, or she would 
have seen that her sister and Miss Brook invol¬ 
untarily glanced at each other. 

" Well, great fortuned are raised by such hits aa he 
has made,” said Hatty, “ but that house will be a 
great responsibility.” 

"He'd better walk before the flies,” remarked 
Miss Brook. "That house will take a fortune to 
furnish.” 

" He won't furnish completely at once,” said Mil¬ 
licent " But there is bo much more satisfaction in 
having a home where one can hope to settle per¬ 
manently than one from which one is sure to wish to 
remove.” 

" He’d need to keep twenty fires burning in that 
great mansion, or eke he’ll have a doctor’s bill as 
part of his regular family expenses,” Miss Brook 
went on practically. 

“ One's house is the thing that most directly gives 
one status, and all the expenses belonging to a good 
house are small compared with any other kind of ex¬ 
pense,” Milly pleaded. " Look at the Lewsons with 
their carriages and horses; and look at the Ben hams 
with their shooting-box. And Fergus Laurie is 
really in as good a position as they are.” 

" Only that the one family is in the second and the 
other in the third generation of successful business 
people,” observed Mrs. Harvey. "I remember old 
Mr. Lewson myself, and bis hair was white before 
he thought of leaving the little house by the ware¬ 
house, where the managers live now. And he him¬ 
self never kept more of an establishment than two 
female servants, a middle-aged woman and a gir.. 
That is the way the wealth accmnulated through 
which his descendants enjoy theirluxuries.” 

" Well, I think he would have done wiser to spend 
it himself in a more liberal way of life,” MiHv 
argued. " If the present Lewsons were not able to 
drive everything before them by their sheer force of 
£ s. d., maybe they would be more sensible women 
and more gentlemanly men. When a sensible max. 
gets money in his hands, he had better spend it 
wisely and rightly than let it accumulate for he 
knows not who.” 

"You’re right so far, Milly,” her mother answered. 
" A wise liberality would keep down many an un¬ 
wieldy fortune, and do in a natural way what chari¬ 
ties do in an unnatural one.” 

Miss Brook grunted. " It’s very well to say ‘Don’t 
hoard money' when you have it in your hands, bat 
you might safely add, ‘ Don’t spend it before it is 
there,' ” she said. 

" I am sure that Fergus Laurie wishes for position 
and influence only to do good,” said Milly, disre¬ 
garding the old lady. " And we, who owe so much 
to him, should be the last to criticize him unfavor- 
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*bly. See how much more he gives for my work than 
the old firm did.” 

“ But then your work is so much better than it 
used to be,” Hatty interpolated. 

“ And he gives me better than money, too,” Milly 
went on, enthusiastically. “The interest he takes in 
my work always quite inspirits me. It is so different 
to being left to plod on without a word, as I used to 
be. If you knew how he has made my daily work a 
daily pleasure, I think those who love me would only 
wish him God speed and all prosperity, instead of 
carping at him.” 

“ I am sure we all wish him well most sincerely, 
Millicent,” said her mother, soothingly. 44 You see, 
Miss Brook and I are elderly women, and, perhaps, 
don’t know it quite well enough, and are a little 
dumbfoundered to see such young people coming 
forward and taking the lead in life. I’m sure, when 
Pm reading George’s books, I often keep thinking 
they are written by some of the wise old professors 
and poets, whose works I used to read in my young 
days. It is hard to realize they are by my own boy, 
whom I taught to read. But those old writers were 
other people’s boys, in their time. If my dear mo¬ 
ther could come back to earth, I believe she would 
think I was a great deal too young to be wearing 
caps, and I don’t believe she would have any par¬ 
ticular confidence in my housekeeping 1 It’s the way 
with old people, Milly. They don’t feel old in them¬ 
selves, dear; and that makes them think that every¬ 
body younger must be babies. I am sure I wish 
Mr. Laurie well, and so do we all.” 

Milly allowed herself to be pacified. She felt her 
friends’ doubts very keenly, for this ample reason, that 
they had sprung up in her own mind, the moment 
Fergus had confided his intention, and though his 
arguments had cut them clear down, their roots re¬ 
mained, and gave an uneasy shooting in her mind, 
which she did not understand herself. 

The great housf was taken, and a few of its many 
rooms made habitable. The Lauries brought no old 
furniture with them. Even Mrs. Laurie’s own bed¬ 
chamber was all spick and span new. The moment 
the old lady saw her mahogany wardrobe and mar¬ 
ble topped washstand, she parted without a sigh 
from her spindle-legged chain and shaky tables, and 
from all the past associated with them. Of the three 
Lauries, ft was actually Fergus himeelf who found it 
hardest to make himself quite at home in apart¬ 
ments, whose fashion and freshness made them look 
like an upholsterer’s show-room. He would really 
have liked to keep some of the old things. But his 
mother and sister declared positively that the old 
parlor-chain would never do for rooms that were to be 
dining and drawing-rooms, and that they would be 
oat of harmony with the necessary new bed-room re¬ 
plenishing. So they went The same plea availed 
to sacrifice everything. There was an old cradle in 
which had slept, in life and death, a little baby boy 
Laurie, for whom Fergus had felt the strange pas- 
aionate tenderness which wilful reserved children 
often pour out on helpless infants. Even in his self- 


contained intellectual manhood, Fergus would pause 
to smile upon and pat a child who had a look of little 
Jamie. It was a peculiarity of his nature that ft 
would have been torture to him to acknowledge this 
clinging remembrance. The nearest words he could 
find, was to say coldly to his mother, pointing to the 
cot, 44 1 suppose you would like to keep that?” 

44 What use is it?” she asked. 44 If you ever have 
children, yon'U want to give them a better bed than 
that” 

44 It won’t fetch anything. People wonld almost 
want you to pay them for taking it away, mother,” 
said Fergus. 

44 Well, then, let it be chopped up for firewood. 
Anything better than lumber standing about useless 
and gathering dirt” 

And so the first fire ronnd which the Lauries sat 
in their new home at Acre Hall was built of the old 
cradle! 

They were a family who never possessed many of 
those relics on which Fergus could secretly lay hold 
and stow away. What he could he did. They had 
an old framed print, and a black profile of some¬ 
body. These he thrust into his own portmanteau 
and carried off himself; the first he put up over his 
bed-room mantel; the second he hid in his private 
drawers, under his gloves and handkerchiefs. They 
had very few books, except what Fergus had bought 
himself, and these few were nothing very attractive, 
being controversial theology, old dictionaries, and 
antiquated ready reckoners. But those also he con¬ 
veyed to his own room, and arranged on a bracket 
that he caused to be put up there. 

This room of his was the smallest and barest in the 
house. It did not even command the lawn with its 
two or three fine old trees, but looked out on a strip 
of yard, bounded so narrowly that one standing at 
the window could almost touch the wall. When 
Fergus showed David through his new abode, this 
was the last room to which he led him. And when 
David saw the coarse drugget, the cane-chairs, and 
the poor, bine-checked bed, he reproached himself 
bitterly for sundry fears as to his friend’s luxurious 
and extravagant tastes, which had been rising daring 
the earlier part of his survey. 

44 You see what my own tastes are,” Feigns re¬ 
marked, as if reading David’s thoughts u I do not 
care for anything more than this. If I were an in¬ 
dependent man, this is how I should live. All the 
rest is forced upon me by my position. It is nothing 
more than my stock in trade—one of -the weapons 
with which I must carry on our warfare.” 

44 Well, prosperity is certainly a trial as well as 
adversity,” David answered. 44 It seems really hard 
if one must thus invest one’s firot success, when one 
would rather use it in providing solidly for the 
future.” 

44 It is,” said Fergus. 44 My peculiar post in the 
firm, as its ostensible head, compels me, for the benefit 
of everybody, to take the lion’s share of the profits this 
year; yet, I dare say, by Christmas your own balance 
at the bank will be larger than my private one.” 
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David did not for an instant dream that, though 
Fergus told the truth when he said he had bought 
his lease, he did not tell the whole truth, namely, 
that he had paid for it with money raised by a 
mortgage upon it. David only knew that there was 
a great deal of business come into their firm. His 
place was in the laboratory, not the counting-house, 
and he knew too little of the practical part of the 
trade to be able to make any approximate estimate 
of the actual profit. In fact, David had not received 
a commercial education, and his simple faith in 
others exceeded his shrewdness. The accident which 
had put him in business connection with Fergus 
Laurie had so brightened and settled his life, that 
he never thought of stopping to gauge his exact 
rights. He often wondered what would have become 
of him if Fergus had not taken him into the firm, 
but he never thought what might have become of 
the firm, if he had not made his discovery 1 
'There was also a sunny glamour bewitching his 
simplicity. He had not the least doubt that Acre 
Hall would one day be Millicent Harvey’s home. 
Poor fellow, the only love-dream that his new pros¬ 
perity brought him was, that he might very likely 
make more money than would pay his self-imposed 
debt to his cousins, and provide for Phoebe, and then 
he would leave it as a legacy to the children of Fer¬ 
gus and Milly, perhaps to some bright-eyed Milly, 
the picture of her mother, who, maybe, out of old 
family friendship, would adopt him as “ Uncle 
David.” There are many such shadowy relation¬ 
ships in the airy castles of loving, lonely hearts like 
David Maxwell’s. But such a dream of the future 
was certainly not calculated to make him very exact 
in his present monetary transactions with Fergus. 

Millicent Harvey had set up a certain figure in 
her own ideal temple of supreme energy, patience 
and selfeacrifice. Jt was a sufficiently grand and 
pure temple, the pity was that like t£e great heathen 
temples of antiquity and orientalism, the wrong name 
was on the altar! Perhaps, by some instinct similar 
to Christian’s about love affairs, Millicent was aware 
of the neighborhood of a hero, and only made a mis¬ 
take by looking for him in the library of Acre 
Lodge, rather than in the tiny parlor of David’s cot¬ 
tage 1 Half the mistakes in life come in just at that 
point. 

“ Oh, giving the heart’s love is often a u crooked 
place,” and so is “getting on inviife.” And though 
God has promised that “He will go before us, and 
make our crooked places straight,” He has not pro¬ 
mised that we shall lose nothing in our stumble, 
nor that his guidance will avail if we do not follow. 

“ Milly has my mother’s face,” said Mrs. Harvey 
to Miss Brook one day; “ but she is like her father, 
too. She has her will and keeps to it.” 

“Aye, she has so,” responded Miss Brook. “May 
God bend her himself; for He upholds with one 
hand while He strikes with the other. If anything 
else breaks those strong wills, it breaks the soul’s 
back with it.” 

The mother sighed. 


CHAPTER XII. 

RISING AND FALLING. 

A ND then time passed by, and months grew into 
years. More than one of the Harveys secretly 
wondered when Fergus Laurie meant to take Milli¬ 
cent out of her own family, and make her the mis¬ 
tress of Acre Hall. They had reason for their 
wonder. For there was many a merry-making at 
the Hall, and never one to which she was not in¬ 
vited. She was at the dinner-party of the city mag¬ 
nates ; she was at the lawn tea, when the subalterns 
of the establishment were entertained together; she 
and Fergus appeared on that pleasant, friendly foot¬ 
ing which does not fear to discuss differences, or to 
barter witticisms. Apart, Fergus delighted to stand 
by her utterances on subjects which she might be 
fairly supposed to know better than he, and made it 
h s highest praise of others to trace a likeness in 
them to “ Miss Millicent.” 

“ Laurie Co.” had certainly made their way in 
the world. Their name stood among the highest of 
their trade. And in social style and expenditure, 
Fergus, with his sudden ascent from “nothing,” 
managed to hold his own with thp best. People 
Bhook their heads at first, and thought “ he was pull¬ 
ing the reinB too hard,” but as the reins did not 
seem to break, most of the heads left off shaking, and 
their owners concluded that the aspiring young mer¬ 
chant was right after all, and was justified by his 
success. And then he was naturally expected to 
head every subscription list, and to organize every 
local movement or gayety, and to exercise every 
species of hospitality. The man who goes into the 
way of temptation need not be surprised to find temp¬ 
tation thereI 

Fergus presently began to realize that he was 
standing on a mine. He had not over-estimated hia 
success, but he had under-estimated its cost The 
early profits, which should have been husbanded to 
meet the further demands for capital, were swallowed 
to satisfy his private creditors. Ifor were the latter 
profits so much larger as had been expected, because, 
in spite of the immense increase of business, the firm 
still continued too short of cash to buy in the cheap¬ 
est markets, or to work in the thriftiest way. 

Then, one fatal day, Fergus found that he was 
the possessor of a fortune as bewitching and beguil¬ 
ing as a pot of fairy gold. It was credit. 

He felt quite happy on the first evening after he 
had satisfied a creditor by a “bill.” He found 
Milly taking tea with Robina at Acre Hall. And 
afterward, when they chanced to be alone together 
for a few minutes before the candles were lit, and the 
soft early moonlight came stealing down through the 
elm-tree, and Milly said gently, “ How lovely!” be 
was very near saying to her, that all beauty, and all 
success, would be nothing to him without her. He 
had been much harassed of late, and she looked so 
kind and good and sensible that he thought it would 
be a comfort to tell her about it, and what a rest it 
was to be out of it for awhile. Only he somehow 
folt that Milly would be sure to say, however 
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| pathiiingly, that U wasa pity he had taken' bo much 
I expense upon himsdf^and would it not be better to 
retrench. And he lilt he could not do that, and 
therefore he must not tell Milly of his troubles. He 
must keep that to himtelf, even if he told iter that be 
bred her. He would like to share his sorrows, but 
not with any one who would be so prompt to remove 
I them by unpleasant way* • Besides, it would be 
kinder to Molly not to tell her. Why should one's 
I “wife” (Fergus’s heart leaped as he thought the 
word) be tormented with one’s business anxieties ? 

| And while he sal in silent cogitation Robina re- 
I turned with a servant and the candles, and began 

talking about a poor tradesman in the neighborhood, 
whose wile had given a large order at the draper's 
the day before he committed suicide through severe 
pecuniary distress. 

( “ What a shock it must have given her I 1 ' Robina 

remarked. “People are beginning to blame her; 

| but it is not likely that she knew anything about her 

ha*band’e affairs. Sensible men do not talk to wo¬ 
men about business.” 

“And show their sense by such a dreadful result as. 
this I” exclaimed Milly* “I cab not understand a 
husband and wife standing on suck a footing toward 
each other 1 If it is not the wife’s fault, if she had 
been always attentive and sympathetic and obedient, 
1 can scarcely see how she can forgive the am her 
husband has committed against her.” 

“ But it would often trouble a wife unnecessarily,” 
Bobina observed* “There are so many business 
bothers which eventually settle down without affect* 
ing private life in the least” 

“I should like to be in all my husband’s ‘ bothers,’ ” 
•aid Milly. “ I almost think if he didn’t tell me, 1 1 
Aouid still be able to had them out Oh, how dread- 
fal it would be to bee wife, quiteunoaoscious of things 
that many other people must know ; quits innocently 
thinking she has a right to money to whieb they 
know she has none k Better and happier to live on 
bread and water, and wear one’s old clothes year 
after year.” 

“Everybody’s not such a Spartan as you,” Robina 
■aid, and bo ended a conversation, not without its re¬ 
sult, as nothing is in thin world. For Fergus felt 
thankful that he had not ‘Spoken” as yet, and re¬ 
solved that he would not do it, until he was fairly 
dear ef business difficulties, saying to himself that 
Milly was a noble woman, but rash and unbusiness¬ 
like, and apt to cut down where trimming woo Id do. 
So that be must be content to wait for her/ tiTF he 
had settled his foundations too strongly to be over¬ 
thrown by any of her brave) self-sacrificing impulses. 

Poor Feigns I May we not pity him as we would 
a man who tried to build a pyramid from its apex? 
la not a moral twist aa^deplorahfte as a mental 
aberration? 

And time passed by,mid bills were met by bills, 
aod though a few city men smiled cynically at the 
name of Laurie A Co., still local society, and society 
at large, found it quite easy to believe that Fergus 
Learie?* success had grown into weakh. 

▼OL.XU.— 33 . 


He> had sot repaid a loan of a few hundreds which 
Mr. Webber bad advanced to him in the early days 
of the firm. Why need he? He gave good interest. 
He always spoke as if he gave such a very good in* 
tekest that it must bo really a help to such a maw as 
Mr. Webber, in comparatively so small * way of 
business. Nobody ever thought of asking what se¬ 
curity Mr. Webber bad, or if any. In (hot) Mr. 
Webber would never have made so rash a loan to 
anybody but a struggling young man who bethought 
had talents and wanted help. And Mr. Webber 
would have asked for the return of his money, bdt 
for one of ttose influences, which have more weight 
with all of us than we know. Hatty had been rather 
vexed at his lending it, had prophesied hard things, 
and, crudest of ail, had finally comforted herself by 
the thought that its loss would not absolutely rain 
them. Her husband had beenr glad when/ with thik 
conclusion, die let the matter drop, and he felt re¬ 
luctant to bring it forward again. Whenever he 
thought of asking for H* he always fended it might 
be a particularly inconvenient time, and as long*as 
the interest came in regularly, surely Hatty must be 
convinced it was quite safe 1 These were poor argu¬ 
ments, and this was a weak course of action; but if 
you or I, dear reader, cannot recall similar conduct 
ef our own, h is probably only because we do‘not 
“know ourselves.” . 

Bills 1 bills! There was plenty of success stiM. 
Fergus was working in a system which made success 
more disastrous than failure is to ether men, but be 
still looked for new ^deceases, to retrieve the irre¬ 
trievable. 

There was one who often looked very grave 4n 
those years. That was David Maxwell; David had 
once imagined that ke was to be some sort of partner 
but it was without any soreness that he discovered he 
was to be but a ffeid official. He turned his mistake 
into a blessing. 

“ A regular, salary is the best income for anybody 
who is not very businesslike,” he decided; “ And 
though mine is too narrow to save much, I shall 
always be able to save ail my bonuses.” 

For he always kept in mind those five unknown 
girls in Yarmouth, none of whom either died or 
married! 

David Mill knew little or nothing of the finances 
of lAurie A Co. But he felt something; was wrong. 
Year after year bis bonuses were either infinitesimal 
or toothing. * Year after year Fergus’s private “ne* 
oessary. expenditure” increased. David would not 
have heeded the fact if be could have discovered a 


justifiable reason for it. 

. But it ems i .something changed in Fergus himself 
which pained has old friend so sadly. David began 
to question what bad > been his former thoughts about 
his friend’s spiritual state. He concluded that he 
would never bate declared that Fergus was a derided 
Christian, but that he had seemed one of those “ not 
far from "the kingdom ef Heaven.” Now, * looser 
tone was creeping In. The Lauries were growing 
very sladk in their church attendance/ and Fergus 
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wm Jailing into that toneof thought which decides 
that because the “form ” is not the “spirit” there* 
fore the spirit is never in the farm I Quite unac¬ 
countably to David* he had made some very unac¬ 
countable friends—worldly, light-living men, 41 who 
feared not God, neither regarded man/’ and though 
Fergus did not run immediately to their exoeas of 
not, he.tolerated and excused it in a way which made 
a strange discord with those former days, when he 
aat regularly in the old pew, and attended Mr. De¬ 
von's Bible-class, and talked over the sermon with 
David in their twilight walks. 

Perhaps this deolension was not spiritually so 
great aa it appeared to David. When Fergus had 
been a poor desk, living in a needy household, an 
outward form of religion bad been a social distinc¬ 
tion, indeed in one way, almost the only one then at 
his command. Apparently devout and regular 
habits had won him the confidence of his old masters, 
the friendship of ths Harveys, the notice of the 
vicarage. Alas, alas, godliness is so profitable even 
for this world, that ita mere simulation is worth 
something 1 

Do not let it be understood that Fergus had been 
a voluntary and cold-blooded hypocrite in those 
former days. No. He had only been self-willed 
sad ambitious, ready without question to take the 
nearest path to a desired end. When he had been 
in a class of life to which only religion can bring 
much refinement of mind and habit, he had been 
attracted to religion. When be could get something 
of these without it, its charms were gone. He could 
visit plenty of well-appointed houses now, and talk 
to plenty of intellectual people, and so he oould 
afford to drop the vicarage, and did so, with a grace- 
leas pointedness, which had its true origin in a little 
pang of remorse. 

For he satisfied himself that he was “obliged" to 
do it. The vicar had looked very gravely upon 
some of the visitors he had met at Acre Hall, and 
the vicar had afterward preached a sermon, which 
Fergus took—rightly or wrongly—as preached at 
himself. These visitors were the very men who 
awakened the doubts even of the charitable David 
Maxwell. Now, they were holding “ bills ” of Fer¬ 
gus's, and were being very “ accommodating/* and 
he said to himself that he “ must not" ofiend them. 
The vicar ought to stick to him in spite of his back- 
slid logs, and if he did not, then so much the worse 
for the vicar's care of souls 1 He quite forgot that 
he would not allow the vicar to keep to him, unless 
he also kept a smiling silence which would have made 
him partaker in his sins. 

Fergus Laurie developed “tester" and so did 
Robins. Acre Hall was soon not only handsomely, 
hut singularly furnished* so that everybody remarked 
it and remembered it. Robins's dress was a model 
for a duchess. To be sure she talked too much about 
it, especially about its quality and its style. She 
could never wear any but the beat of everything— 
the best was the most economical. 

44 Yes, that is quite true/’ Hatty Webber said one 


day, rather bluntly. “• Only some people cannot 
afford it, and some people do not make their first- 
class things look or wear so well as other people’s 
poorer ones." 

Milhoetit always pref e rred to keep Robins and 
Hatty apart. It did not require modi Jmease to do 
so. Milly herself did not always like Robins. She 
oould be very kind sometimes, and Mi tty’s own 
liking gave her a kindly tolerance for Robins’s 
fatuous and radically selfish adulation of her brother. 
But Robins, with all her aversion to women’s taking 
interest in business, could make very uncomfortable 
remarks about Milly’s designs, and often vaguely 
suggested that, of course, she would always like to 
stand her friend, and take her part with her brother, 
who was naturally much daasled by the many de¬ 
signs now pressed upon him by artists of acknow¬ 
ledged standing. Milly oould not help chafing a 
little at the certainty whieh Robins felt that her 
brother had benefited the whole world—except per¬ 
haps Robins’s self—but had never received a single 
benefit from anybody. Besides, Robins’s small sel- 
. fishness came out stronger and stronger. She fended 
herself sickly, and with the lack of selfrestraint 
indicative of poor breeding, turned her guests into 
amateur nurses, and carried her own valetudinarian 
whimsies athwart all others’ comfort. Robins was 
always too ill to make engagements to visit any but 
grand, gay people. And it was she, with her nerves, 
and her “ mucous membrane," who first broke off 
regular church attendance. How Milly noticed this, 
and laid to it all Fergus’s after shortcomings in this 
particular I 

Out of all the Harveys it was only Milly who 
ever went and came familiarly in Acre Hall. Hatty 
Webber and Miss Brook were never there at all. 
Mrs. Harvey called once or twice, and George and 
Christian went when they were formally invited. 
Fergus spoke very freely to Millieent about David 
Maxwell's family misfortunes, with tolerably broad 
suggestions of the shield and shelter that David had 
found in his friendship. But in all David's friend¬ 
ship with George and Christian, he was never so 
candid about other folks' business, or about his own 
where it mixed with other folks’. They never knew 
of the little capital he had brought to Fergus, and 
though they could not help knowing that his had 
been, as it were, the hand that made the prosperous 
discovery, even they did not know how little any 
other bead had been concerned therein. 

When Milly returned from her visits to Aero 
Hall, she never said much about its splendid furnish¬ 
ing or entertainment. One does not speak about 
things which one wishes to veil, even from one's own 
souL She found plenty of excuses for the doseoa of 
wine in the cellar, and the Turkey carpets, and the 
reckless expenditure on fly hire; still she tried to 
forget them, to put them far into the background. 
What she did tell was of Fergus’s liberal payment^ 
sad of his active interest in his work-people—the 
little fit** he gave them, and the way in which ho 
sent them to the seaside or elsewhere when they 
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were rick. She liked to tell with what deference he 
treated his aged porter, and how kindly he took the 
old man’s blunt speeches, submitting his own posi¬ 
tion to the authority of years and boneBty. She; 
called that true humility, and wared it above the 
stern hauteur of Fergus’s general character, like a 
lady’s glove over a fierce knight’s casque. 

“There’s many can submit to their inferiors that 
won’t to their superiors,” was Miss Brook’s grim 
comment. “He’d have turned round on Mr. Devon 
if he had spoken out to him. It’s a kind of humility 
that pride is made of. It?s like some women who 
obey their children instead of their husbands.” 

Once, Richard Webber accompanied his step-aunt 
MiHioent on a call at Acre Hall. He came home to 
tea with her at Mrs. Harvey’s and was overflowing 
with accounts of the luxurious grandeur of the place 
—the great mirrors, the stained glass, the rare flowers, 
the singular and individual taste that governed it all. 

“Laurie’s mark is figuratively on everything,” he 
said. “ Yea, and rather literally, too, for he has the 
RKMt curious antique modelled dining-room chairs, 
with his own initials F. O. L. stamped in gold on 
each of their back's.” 

“That’ll spoil their price when they are to be sold 
again,” snarled Miss Brook. “He ought to have 
thought of that, seeing he’s had experience of the 
sale of all his mother’s furniture. Seems to me it’s 
a pity that he hasn’t another O in his monogram!” 

“But, do you know he really has?” said young 
Webber. “ I’ve never noticed before what it made 
the-monogram, but I’ve heard Aunt Miily say that 
he was christened ‘Owrian’ after ‘Fergus Ogilvie,’ 
only he thought it bombastic in sound, and that it 
made an absurd number of initials.” 

* Ah, it's like him to cut and trim everything to 
bring it to his own will,” Miss Brook answered. 
“Ourt even let his godfathers and godmothers have 
their own way. No reverence for anybody’s notions 
bat his own. If my parents had called me Karen- 
kappuch Mesopotamia, I’d have stuck to it” 

M I do not think Mr. Laurie likes newness and 
change in his very heart,” said Miily, who had just 
Ntnrned from taking off her walking gear. “ The 
ocher day he found Roblna and I sitting together in 
a room with all the blinds down, and he asked if we 
preferred darkness, and Robina said, ‘ No, but it was 
to keep the carpet from fading in the sunshine.’ 
And he went and pulled up all the blinds, and said 
he should be glad to see the honest iftgns of time and 
tme^ instead of the unmeaning freehnem of a furni¬ 
ture warehouse.” 

The fans dent was scarcely in logical sequence with 
the oonvenation in which Miily interacted it. But 
h wu full of meaning to her. It was such touches 
so teas which kept her womanly interest and pity 
fewh and green in all the glare and heat of Fergus’s 
•patently triumphant prosperity. It revealed to 
her a nature which them did not satisfy, which sat at 
ferfemtof fet things, longing for some homely “ water 
and poke” that was not on the board. 

It remains an open question whether Miily would 


have married Fergus, had he asked her in those days. 
She certainly would not have married any one else. 
All of her heart which was open to her own know¬ 
ledge was filled by him. But Miily was one of those 
old-fashioned women who keep some chambers of 
the heart which another hand must open before they 
themselves will enter. 

Had he asked her to he his wife—had he even 
broadly shown her that he had hopes beyond those 
of a near and dear friend, very likely Miily would 
have paused and owned to herself that even some of 
the fairest points in his character might be but 
treacherous peat mosses, unfit to bear the heavy tread 
of daily life and companionship. 

It was not a happy state to be in. The wall be¬ 
tween love and friendship is not a fit standpoint for 
any one. On either side are happiness and content, 
but betwixt, neither. 

David Maxwell could not understand what it 
meant. Fergus and Miily were still friends. Milly’s 
praise was still on Fergus’s lips. Miily still con¬ 
fided in Fergus. How was it that so much did not 
grow into a little more? 

Once upon a time, David might have ventured to 
suggest his thoughts to Fergus. But not now. As 
those wild, reckless, ungodly men had grown into 
familiarity, David had grown out. 

And David almost asked himself, “Would it do 
Fergus good to marry Miily ? Or would it do Miily 
harm to marry Fergus?” 

And be thanked God that it was not in his hands, 
but thought that Miily was too good for anything to 
harta her. 

Only he saw she was growing to look older than 
her years, and was generally grave and often weary. 

(2b be continued.) 


A Curious Relic. —A child, while playing near 
Drogheda, Ireland, found a curious piece of metal, 
which she gave to an old woman, who took it to a 
dealer in old iron and got a shilling for it. The 
dealer in his turn sold it for two pounds ten shillings, 
and it has finally been purchased for the Royal Irish 
Academy in Dublin for three hundred pounds. It 
proved to be the celebrated “Tara brooch,” one of 
the most remarkable pieces of goldsmith’s work 
known to exist. It is formed of white bronze— this 
probably saved it from the melting-pot, to which 
countless treasures of gold and silver have been con* 
signed—the surface overlaid with gold filigree-work of 
surprising intricacy and marvellous delicacy of exe¬ 
cution. Such is its excellence that one of the most 
accomplished living goldsmiths declared that he 
could not find a workman, with every apparent ad- 
v. nt&ge of modern knowledge and applianee, com¬ 
petent to make such another. 

Reputation, honor and preferment are gained, 
retained end maintained by humility, discretion and 
sincerity, with which, till a man bs aooommodated 
and accomplished, he is not esteemed as a worthy 
member in a commonwealth. 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

EFFECT OF LIQUOR-DRINKING, AND “VESTED RIGHT" OF LIQUOR-SELLERS. 


T HE last number of the Half-Yearly Abstract of 
the Medical Sciences, published in this city, oon 
tains an excellent article from a French physi¬ 
cian, “ On the Dangers to which the Abuse of Alco¬ 
holic Drink may give rise." The writer, Dr. Jules 
Bergeron, goes over the whole ground in an able and 
exhaustive manner. He makes twenty-six different 
points, some of which are subdivided. It is not 
necessary to go over the whole of his arguments, but 
I will try to give the substance of them briefly. 

He makes the statement that, even admitting that 
the use of alcoholic drinks may have a certain utility, 
still, 44 however moderate it may be, It is not without 
danger, for it is not necessary to arrive at the abuse 
of fermented drinks in order to find that under the 
influence of the alcohol which all contain, the brain 
undergoes a certain degree of excitation, which 
gives to the mind more vivacity and a disposition to 
regard things on their best side. It is not surprising 
that an individual, when once he has felt this sensa¬ 
tion, should seek to renew it. But here is precisely 
the peril; for, this slight cerebral excitation, however 
harmless it may be in itself, is, after all, but the first 
degree of drunkenness, and when this has been ex¬ 
ceeded, the individual, carried along an insensible 
declivity, passes speedily from occasional excess to 
habits of drunkenness, to fall rapidly into all the 
physical and moral miseries which are engendered 
by habitual indulgence, and there he is lost.” 

The writer sums up the evil effects which even the 
moderate use of alcohol, in any of its forms, produces 
upon stomach, brain, liver, lungs, heart and kidneys, 
demonstrating undeniably that it results in diseases, 
and complications of diseases of these organs. 

He gives, in the following manner, the diagnosis 
of drunkenness: (< Alcohol, when brought into con¬ 
tact with the central structure by the small blood¬ 
vessels, excites the functions of the brain, and this 
excitation, the degree of which bears a relation to 
the proportion of alcohol absorbed, manifests itself 
in passing through all the stages of drunkenness, at 
first by a joyous condition, which is nearly always 
one of good temper, to which soon succeeds incipient 
babbling, with a morbid tendency to move in the 
same circle of ideas; the gait, which at first was very 
alert, and the pace of which seemed to defy all fatigue, 
then becomes less steady, the state of gayety is then 
followed by a certain degree of irritability, which 
almost always accompanies an irresistible disturb¬ 
ance of the head. From this moment the aspect of 
the scene is completely changed; there is not only 
excitation, but a perversion of ideas, a veritable de¬ 
lirium more er less quarrelsome, more or less violent, 
which sometimes verges on mcoherant verbiage, and 
a condition 9f extreme agitation, and at others de¬ 
generates into a crisis of blind fury, in which the 


individual becomes capable of any crime, the horri¬ 
ble eventualities of which he usually avoids, because, 
exhausted by the very excess of the excitation to 
which he is a prey, he falls into a state of prostration 
and becomes an inert mass—a man dead drunk.” 

Not only, the writer says, does the use of aleoholie 
drinks engender many maladies, “ but, before it has 
produced all these material disorders and disturb¬ 
ances of health, it has already had the effect of ren¬ 
dering'the consumers of these drinks more aoceesible 
to the action of causes which give rise to casual 
affections, of aggravating these affections, and of 
compromising in a most serious manner the cicatri¬ 
sation of wounds, and the successful results of opera¬ 
tions which may have been performed on drinkers.* 

“ Epidemic diseases,’' he goes on to say, M such as 
variola, typhoid fever, dysentery, and cholera, mgs 
by preference amongst drunkards. * * * * In 
drunkards all acute maladies have a remarkable 
tendency to become complicated by delirium, which 
is always agitated, often very furious, and which, bp 
its violence, places the patient in danger of dyath, 
and in all cases renders recovery more difficulty and 
convalescence more prolonged. 

44 Inveterate alooholic poisoning has consequences 
which are still more formidable—a small wound, 
without danger in a sober and healthy man, often in 
a drinker becomes the starring point of terrible symp¬ 
toms which art is powerless to remove. * * The 
antecedent had state of the principal organs, as the 
liver, kidneys and lungs, lb still more aggravated, and 
favors the development of internal complications. 
The reparation of the mischief caused by the wound 
requires pure blood and the regular concourse of «U 
the nutritive functions; with altered blood, and a 
profound disturbance of the functions, cicatrisation is 
rendered difficult or impossible. * * The sores 
take on a bad appearanoe, they become pain fill and 
inflamed, and are covered by putrified debris or pus 
of a bad kind. Phlegmon, erysipelas and gangrene 
may manifest themselves, and the already altered 
blood takes up terrible poisons, whioh soon complete 
the work of destruction. * 

“Finally, not only does the drinker ruin his 
health, but he also compromises in advance that of 
his descendants. In many scrofulous and phthisical 
patients the malady whioh affects them has for its 
original cause alcoholic excesses on the put of the 
parents." 

Though this physician seems hardly prepared to 
recommend total abstinence, the most serious advo¬ 
cate of that doctrine could not with for stronger argu¬ 
ments than those here made use of; for, bear in 
mind, all these dreadful evils result sot from exces¬ 
sive drunkenness alone; but from moderate drinking 
also, whioh moderate drinking he admits is almost 
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sure to u para speedily," "along an insensible de¬ 
clivity * to immoderate drinking. He admits that 
“the immense majority of cases of acute or chronic 
alcoholism is doe to the nnbappy custom which at 
the present day has so many followers in all classes, 
and which consists in using, either in the morning 
or before the evening meal, wine, or pure alcoholic 
drinks, as eau-de vie or liquors. It is to this per¬ 
nicious custom, and to its rapid progress during the 
past twenty years, that one must attribute, in part, 
the physical and moral debasement from the Bad 
effects of which France so seriously suffers. 

In the same number of this Half- Yearly Abstract 
there is another article from the Lancet —“ a contri¬ 
bution to the morbid anatomy of alcoholism, founded 
upon a comparison of post-mortem appearances be¬ 
tween persons trading in liquor and persons occupied 
independently of it.” This paper is by Dr. Dicken¬ 
son, an English physician of high repute, and the 
grounds he takes in his general conclusions for the 
facte before him are identical with those of the 
French physician whom we have quoted at such 
length. 

These are promising signs of the times, but still 
more promising is the attitude taken by the great 
organ of conservatism in every form—the London 
Times. That paper discusses the question of “ vested 
rights” in the following able and radical manner: 

“Publicans' Profits represent mis-spent money. 
This is the great fact to be recognized on both sides. 
What proportion of these gains might survive under 
regulations preventing anything like excess we need 
not inquire. Enough, we may be quite Bure, would 
perish to produce all the depreciation now predicted. 
The liquor trade would cease to be the only trade 
flourishing in the most impoverished district; gin- 
shops would no longer be the only good houses in 
the most squalid of streets. The amount of money 
■pent in drink when no more drink was bought than 


was good for the buyer, would not, it may safely be 
assumed, keep one publican out of three. The pub¬ 
licans desire to keep all their trade, instead of a 
third of it, from which it follows that two shillings 
out of every three of their customers’ money must 
be thrown away for their sake. Do they really be¬ 
lieve that such claims can be permanently sustained T 
They have everything against them except the vici¬ 
ous propensities of nature. The efforts of every 
teacher and preacher are directed toward keeping 
people away from the public-hoUse. The fixed pur¬ 
pose of every minister of the gospel, every active 
philanthropist, and every workingman’s friend, is to 
reduce the profits of the liquor traffic, to depreciate 
the property invested in it, and, generally, to pro¬ 
duce the identical consequences predicted from Mr. 

: Bruce’s bill. The views entertained are not ex- 
I pressed in these words, but that is their true pur¬ 
port. 

There is a standing conspiracy of all the friends of 
popular progress against the prodigious and produc¬ 
tive investments now declared to be in peril. The 
advocates of the permissive act are only the ad¬ 
vanced class of the main body, intolerant and occa¬ 
sionally irrational, as most zealots are, but still on 
a course recognized as substantially right. This is 
the fact overlooked by the trade. If pauperism is to 
be diminished, thrift encouraged, and crime de¬ 
pressed, half the profits of the liquor traffic, to say 
the least, must go. The prospect cannot be agreea¬ 
ble to those engaged in the business, but there is no 
use in blinking it To put the case in half a dozen 
words, the profits in which the liquor-sellers now 
claim a vested interest are realized to a vast extent 
at the cost of popular degradation, vice and misery; 
and the question is simply whether the legislature 
of a country is not justified in placing, with due con¬ 
sideration, the welfare of a people above the gains of 
a trade.” 
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I FIND this recipe for washing-fluid in a very re¬ 
liable journal. I have never tried it, but know 
the ingredients to be good for the purpose recom- 
mended. 

' Five pounds of sal-soda, one pound of borax, half 
a pound of unslaked lime, four ounces of salts of 
tartar, and three ounces of liquid ammonia. Dis¬ 
solve the soda and borax in one gallon of boiling 
water, to which is added, when cooled, the ammonia 
and salts of tartar. Put the lime into a kettle, pour 
over it one gallon of boiling water, boil three min- 
ntea and let it settle thoroughly, then pour off the 
elear liquid. Mix both gallons which have been 
prepared, and add to them eight gallons of pure, 
soft water. Keep well-corked. When the clothes 
art soaked, the night previous to washing-day, use 
■lx' spoonfuls of this mixture to a tub filled with | 


vn. 

clothes. To make a soap of this compound, take 
three quarts of the mixture, slice with it nine pounds 
of yellow bar soap, turn it into nine gallons of boil¬ 
ing water, to which add six pounds of sal-soda. 
Boil it for ten minutes, and when cool you will 
have a soft soap that will soften any water, cleanse 
all clothes, wash calicoes and flannels without 
disturbing their color or shrinking, and which 
is unequalled for scrubbing floors and wooden- 
ware. Its cost is slight—its value great. In 
using these recipes these clothes do not require as 
much boiling as is usually given. Time and labor 
are both saved. I would suggest if the liquid be 
used, that only a two-gallon jugful be made at one 
time, or, better make the soap entire. 

We had a kind of a little Baptist party night 
before last at Brother Jenkins’s. His strawberries 
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are very fine this year—they have more than they 
will need for jelly, jam and canning, and I guess that 
is one reason he invited all the old members of the 
church to come in and spend the evening. 

Sister Jenkins had set a long table in their dining 
room—a bloom with flowers and sparkling with 
glass-ware—the windows were taken out and her 
hanging-baskets hung in them, and everything was 
just as pretty as it could be. We had cake and fruits 
and tea, but the strawberries crowned all. Sister 
Jenkins excels in making strawberry short-cake. 

When we sat down to sopper I took my seat be¬ 
side father. I had to poke a little fun at him, and I 
said: u maybe the deacon ’ll need some friendly body 
to pound him a-tween the shoulders.” 

That set Mis’ Dougherty to laughing—she that 
was Philinda Sneeks—and she kept it up until time 
to ask the blessing, and as soon as Brother Jenkins 
was through, she commenced again. Philinda always 
was an inveterate giggler. Now 1 don’t mind a good, 
hearty, ringing, musical ha, ha! but these little, 
weak, dribbling cac cac-cic’s are positively painful 
and suggestive of hysteria. 

Brother Mitchell, the Methodist minister, has a 
laugh full of mesmerism and music—the most con¬ 
tagious laugh 1 ever heard. When he was here the 
other day his laugh rang out like a bugle song 
among the mountain tops—we heard it sway to the 
kitchen. I looked around and saw father shaking 
all over As he sat reading the Baptist Banner. I 
said, ‘‘What’s the matter, papa?” fearing some un¬ 
godly son of Adam had Baid something wicked in 
the paper. 

“ Do hear Brother Mitchell laugh 1” said he. " I 
have to laugh every time he does; I can’t help it; it 
catches right hold of me and tickles me so; it does 
him so much good to laugh.” 

After tea was over we bad a word of exhortation 
from Brother Jenkins, and then we separated and 
went home. While father was hitching up Humbug, 
I took Sister Jenkins to one side and asked her how 
she made such delicious strawberry short-cake. I 
frequently meet with women who say: 11 I’ve often 
heard of such cake, but I never made any.” Bless 
your hearts, you ought to know 1 You should treat 
your family to it often in the short season of straw¬ 
berries. I give Sister Jenkins’s recipe to sach wo¬ 
men with pleasure. 

Into three pints of flour, mix well two heaping tea¬ 
spoonfuls of pure cream of tartar, half a tea-cup of 
butter, a little salt, and one teaspoonful of soda dis¬ 
solved in a pint of sweet milk or water. Mix quickly 
and thoroughly, roll to an inch in thickness, and put 
it into round pie pans, in an oven hot enough to 
begin to bake it immediately. Or, if you can afford 
it, leave out the cream of tartar, and use sour cream 
instead of milk. Be very careful and use only sale- 
ratus enough to correct the acidity of the cream. 
Take a quart of strawberries, sprinkle them well 
with fine white sugar, mash them and let them stand 
two or three hours before using them. Split the 
short-cake twice, butter well, and spread the berries 


over, adding more sugar. Then place it. together 
again, press down and oover with a white towel. 
Cut as you would a pie. If your berries are very 
fine and ripe, you need not mash them. Some peo¬ 
ple pour sweetened cream over. 

For strawberry dumpling: make crust as for short¬ 
cake, roll half an inch thick, put about a gill of 
berries in each dumpling, boil, bake or steam half 
an hour. 

For strawberry jam: for every pound of fruit take 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Mash the berries 
in a preserving kettle, and have the sugar thoroughly 
mixed with them. Boil from twenty minutes to half 
an hour, stirring constantly. 

For jelly: take strawberries when folly ripe, 
strain, and to each pint of juice add a pound of the 
beet refined sugar. Boil steadily, skimming when 
necessary, for ten or fifteen minutes, or until it will 
jelly, which may be known by dropping some in a 
little cold water; if done, it will fall to the bottom 
in a mass. 

I never set jellies away until they have stood three 
or four days close to the up-staira windows, in the 
air and sunshine. Last summer, while finishing our 
jellies, I was troubled by ants getting among the 
bowls and glasses*. 1 didn’t know what to do to pre¬ 
vent it, but after thinking right hard for a fow 
minutes 1 hit on a plan that circumvented them. 

The jellies stood on a low table; we lifted it and 
placed the legs in four old saucers, which I filled foil 
of water. Such a nonplussed set of ants I never saw; 
they ran to the right and the left, they reared up on 
their bind legs, they made faces, and if ants ever do 
swear they did most vehemently. Many years ago 
the ants got into our milk-room, and I managed to 
keep them out of the cream-jar by placing it in • 
pan of water. This is only a last resort, however. 

To make strawberry preserves: select the nicest 
berries, weigh them and spread on platters. For 
each pound of fruit allow a pound of powdered white 
sugar. Sprinkle half this amount over the berries, 
and let them stand several hours in a cool plaoe to 
harden and form liquor. Put them in a porcelain- 
lined kettle, and by degrees strew on the rest of the 
sugar. Boil them slowly fifteen minutes, skimming 
thoroughly; then take them from the syrup and 
spread again on platters to cool and harden into 
shape. Then put them into wide-mouthed glass 
jars, pour the syrup on hot and seal up. 

The girls have just finished making a beautiful 
rug. Now everybody can’t plan a pretty rug. A 
lady whose eye is skilled in harmonising colors, 
showed them how to do it, and make the different 
shades contrast beautifully. She put a coarse piece 
of coffee-sack in a frame like a little quilt, and drew 
the stripe through with a rug-hook. For fear you 
cannot make the colors harmonise, I will tell yoo 
how Helen did. She commenced at the edge and 
worked a round or two in black, then two rounds of 
dark purple—a stripe out of an old balmoral skirt— 
then two rounds of wine-colored merino, very pretty 
Digitized by VjOOj 
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Reside thepwrple, then two sounds of bright scarlet, 
then one row of green, then one of plaid*—green and 
brow*—then two rows of grey, then one of bright 
i Woe, then all the rest of it, the entire centre, in plain 
grey. It is very pretty. If any woman f who reads 
this don’t understand how thia substantial kind of 
ruga are made, let her ask some one in town, who 
will be glad to show her. A rug-book costs only 
fifteen cents. Leave the centre of the rug plain; 
don’t be tempted to work anything in it, if you do it 
will look coarse and overdone, and will be in bad 
toita 

% 

Lily comes and peeps over my shoulder and says: 
“ I have often wondered, Pipsey, what was the reason 
you didn’t talk more about boys. I never saw a wo¬ 
man who loved boys as devoutly as you do, and yet 
yon never talk special boy-talk.” 

I reply: “Oh, I talk to the mothers and sisters, 
and reach the little dears that way.” 

Yea, I do love little boys, and like to hear them 
talk and plan and tell good stories. I would hide 
behind a stone fence, and sit and chatter with the 
cold an hour, to hear two little fellows on the other 
side discussing dogs and pigs and horses. Would 
you believe it? I've done this dozens of times— 
hidden myself to hear enthusiastic little lads talk 
when they thought no one was near, and I never yet 
heard the little dears use a very bad word. Some¬ 
times they would say: “ Bing it ali I” or, « Drat it!” 
hot nothing worse. 

Yes, I did hear one little nugget say, when the nut 
he was trying to creek got away from him*: “Oh, 
that’s a devil of a nutl” but I’ll warrant his father 
would have said the same thing—maybe worse. I 
think it is fanny to steal up whsre children are sit¬ 
ting and drop a pebble down among them and hear 
their “ wonderment and guesses” and see them stare 
up at the clouds with big eyes full of astonishment. 
I remember when I was a little girl and my brother 
sab on the other side of the wood-pile alone, singing 
and fixing his top, that I stole up, with no evil in* 
tensions, and dropped a big chip over. It fell on his 
head and his ory brought my mother, armed and 
equipped, ready to %ht Che baby’s battles. 

A few yean ago I very much enjoyed the visit of 
my sister who came from her far-away prairie home 
with her three-years’’old boy-baby. The child had 
never seen big trees, or fruit trees bearing abund¬ 
antly, or bills, or rooks, and hiB amazement was a 
luxury to us. They came on the night express and 
ate their supper out on the porch that opens into the 
orchard. The ripe fault fell to the ground every 
minute. Every apple that would drop, Otto would 
eateh his breath and straighten up and make eyes 
and month like three 0’s. 

His eertany was without bounds whin we took him 
Into the heart of the old oak woods. * His sweet, 
Mule, oUretinted fame was glorified. It was better 
to me than any poem. One little incident happened 
while he was here that 1 shall faugh over as long as 
liiwe. 


m 


We two sisters visited our mother’s grave, and our 
tears fall Upon the long, soft grass that swept across 
it. From that grave we went to others. We kindly 
remembered the last resting-place of the good Old 
gentleman who used to let us ride home from school 
in his glittering carriage—and that of onr school¬ 
mate who was drowned—and our teacher’s—and old 
Betty Watkins’s—and the traveller’s, whom no one 
knew—and the grave where the roses bloomed so 
very beautifully in the long-ago summers. Otto 
couldn’t understand what such a great “oity of the 
dead ” meant—he was awe* struck and fallowed alorijg 
behind us. 

We had passed an old, sunken grave, we knew 
not whose, and not hearing Otte's step, we looked 
back just in time to see him slip with one foot down 
into the grave. 

Without a thought of irreverence my sister said: 
“Oh, Otto! ran! old Mr. McCracken’ll catch you 
by the leg 1” The child leaped like a flash and ran, 
looking back over his shoulder to see if he were 
pursued. His little, dumpy legs were not more than 
a foot long, but he made good time, twisting his head 
back every moment, and then looking forward, as if 
to measure the distance that lay between danger and 
safety. It was as lively a race as he’ll ever run. ' I 
never saw a more ridiculous sight, and we didn’t 
dare to let him see us laugh. I just tumbled down 
on the grass and pulled my bonnet over my fame and 
pretended I was resting. 

I never had a real laugh and a real cry come so 
closely together. 

I told the deacon, when we came home, and he 
said it went to prove that we were both very 
human; he said some other things, too, that were 
not very flattering, but then we waVt afaard o’ the 
deacon. 

I presume he fait it obligatory upon hi nisei f to 
admiuister a word of rebuke, as how he was a deacon 
and in authority. 4 

I think I have hit on a labor-saving plan* that will 
find favor with housekeepers. FU tell you; see 
what you think of it. You know If we #i>men arfc 
in a hurry it takes some time to get the ingredients 
together to make a pan of biscuit. Well, try my 
new plan, make the patent flour and have It all 
ready. 

To six pounds of good wheat flour, mix five tea- 
spoonftth of good, dry, pulverised soda, then seven 
teaspoonfuls of pure cream 6f tartar and five of salt. 
Spread a thick newspaper on the table and sift this 
two or three times through the sieve, put it sway in 
a new paper sack, and you have risen oakes on hand, 
to which add water and butter and your biscuits are 
ready far the oven. 

It is well to prepare a doxen or fifteen pounds of 
flour at one time with proportionate quantities of the 
ingredients. 

At this season of the year, lemon-pies are in 
I maud. There are many ways of making them, but 
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none simpler or better than this: Allow one lemon 
for two pies, grate as much of the rind as yon like^ 
mash the pulp up hue, taking care not to get spy of 
the seeds in. Take one cup of sugar broken with 
the yelks of four eggs, one and a half cups of milk 
and two teaspoonfuls of oorn starch dissolved in the 
pulk. Bake with one crash Best the whites of the 
four eggs with pulverised white sugar, for puffing, 
spread over the pi^ return to the oven and. brown 
Lightly. 

I think something haody for Sunday dinner is so 
much better than to cook a hot meal when, you come 
home from church tired. We think the queen pud¬ 
ding is very nice for Sunday dinner; it is the kind 
Mrs. Kinsey used to make for Bub when he boarded 
there. He was always telling us what a handsome 
woman she was; just as likely as not her greatest 
charm lay in being such an excellent cook, 1 found 
out how she made her queenly pudding, and this is 
the way: 

One pint of broken crackers or bread crumbs to 
one quart of rich. milk, one cup of sugar, the yelks 
of four eggs beaten, the grated rind of a lemon and' 
a lump of butter the size of a walnut. Bake until 
done, not overdone. Whip the whites of the eggs 
stiff, and beat in a teacupful of sugar in which has 
been stirred the juioe of a lemon. Spread over the 
pudding a layer of jelljr or any sweetmeats you like. 
Pour the whites of the eggs over this and replace in 
the oven and bake, lightly. To be eaten with cold 
cream. 

* 

, I saw a pretty thing in the window of a aick room. 
Lately; it was the invalid’s good cheer, and was 
easily made. Take pine cones and set them in sand, 
or soil, or moss, whichever you choose. While they 
are yet open and dry, scatter in as much earth as 
the scales will hold, then sprinkle in fine grass seed, 
and then sprinkle watdt lightly over the whole. 
The cones should be kept in a warm place, and not 
watered much, say once a day. In less than a week 
the seeds will sprout, and soon the graceful spears 
will jet out in every direction. If you wish, you can 
then take the cones out of the soil and hang them 
inverted in, a window, a cluster of them. Or, put a 
wet sponge in a glass bowl, and sow over it flax, 
grass or mustard seed, or all four of them mixed. It 
will soon .be covered with a thick growth of tepder 
green, and if carefully watered every day the mus¬ 
tard will in time blouom beautifully. These are 
pretty adornments £6? an invalid’s chamber or for a 
grandmother’s cosey room. 

When ready to put away preserves or jam, if a 
sheet of tough, fibrous paper be taken and brushed 
pver on both sides with the white of an egg, as it 
dries it will shrink and tighten, and be quite Im¬ 
pervious to the air, provided the preserves are kept, 
as they always should be, in a dry place, not against 
a wall. Preserves often ferment, glow mouldy or 
candied. These arise from three causes—insufficient 


boiling, being kept in a damp place and torn ton 
quick or too long boiling. When tbey-fennent, the 
syrup should be poured from them, scalded and 
turned back on them while hot. In making a syrup 
for fruit which makes little or no joice^ one gill of 
water to each pound of anger is enough. 


/it may not be well known that the white of eggs 
well beaten up, so as to destroy their structure, forms 
the gloss of the book-binder with which he gives the 
shiny appearance to the newly-bound books. 

If any one desires to renovate the. appearance of 
some of their old library books, they can rub off tbs 
dirt and fly-marks with a slightly damp doth, and 
then rub the oeven over with a small {decs of rag 
dipped in gloss, and they will be surprised and 
pleased with the improvement in their appearanoe. 
The use of white of egg in darifying is.weil known. 
A small quantity mixed with any turbid or thick 
solution coagulates when it is heated, and entangling 
all the small particles that caves, the turbidity, leave 
the liquid bright and clean as it boils sp to the sur¬ 
face, in the form of scum. 


We bad a man mowing our door-yard yesterday. 

1 watched him pretty closely, for fear he would snip 
off my rose-bushes* I put my shawl on and sat oir 
the grass, and pretended I was keeping him com¬ 
pany. He is a man of good sense, and he said n 
great many sensible things. I remarked that mow¬ 
ing must be his trade, he did it so well, and made 
such nice work. 

“Hehl” he sniffed; "I’m jack of all trades and 
master of none. I can do most anything that I take 
hold ofand he leaned over and shaved the grass 
neatly from about a marl of rosebushes, a beautiful 
tangle that I couldn’t prune for very tenderness of 
heart. 


"Oh, th a n k you I” I said; " you did that as kindly 
as a mother would dreSs her habe. Any ether man 
would have said: * Here’s a dead branch, 

Pottsor, ‘ Yon is a useless shoot f or, * Thai 
yander is a sufferin' for the knifed It’s my bosh, 
you see, and I want it to grow as wild, and ranting, 
and riotous, and just as extravagantly as it pleases. 
I don’t care if it leaps up as high as the top of the 
house,” said I, a good deal excited. 

" Well, I carcalate that it would be the better of a 
little trim min’, but, as yen say, it’s well enough to 
let natur’ have her own way, juat.te see what all she 
can do when she takes a notion. It I was a reg’lar 
gardener, I s’poae I would have -attaofad that bosh 
whether or no. I often wish fa th er had apprenticed 
me to that trade—poor man, bVs been dead an’ gone 
this many a long year; he was a good father, and I 
don’t find it in my heart to bring up a word c? blame 
agin himapd here, he leaped on the handle of the 
scythe in .a comfortable sort of a way. " But, Mia 
Potts, I think it’s every man's doty to give his beys 
trades. When father died he left a farm of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty acres; there wax mother, end we three 
grown boys, and the two little girls, and Johnny, 
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and grandmother. Well, we wouldn't all bare the 
ftm, and we couldn’t any mare than make a good 
living, and pay tbe preacher and the taxes, and 
school the children, and meet an occasional doctor’s 
bill; and so Jack and I talked it over one night, and. 
thov gh it did seem a little hard, we resolved, ’fore 
God an’ ourselves, that we’d give np all right and 
claim to the old hum to Tom, our oldest brother, if 
he’d care for mother and the children, and do the 
part of a dutiful son and brother. It did seem kind 
o’ hard, strikin’ oat to do for ourselves, two green 
boys who’d always been cared for. Jack’d always 
wanted more lamin’, he never was satisfied, and bo 
he went away to school to shift for himself as he best 
coaid. Well, he worried along somehow, until now 
he is qualified to teach—he teaches in the winter and 
goes to school in the summer. I’d taken a shine to 
Miily Brown—she was a modest little liard-workin' 
creator—and so we concluded to marry and help! 
each other along. We never regretted it; and 
though I don’t own a foot o' land, and have no trade, 
we have always managed so that we never had to 
endure much privation. Be 'sure Pve had to wear 
patch upon patch, an’ Hilly’s had to turn her dresses 
bottom end up, an* t’other side out; we’ve got along 
grandly. 

* u Bat Miss Potts, H’s just as much as I can do to 
stand up an’ feel myself a man among men. I ain’t 
an independent man; I’ve no trade. To-day I mow 
your yard, to morrow I help Farmer Hutchins move 
his smoke-house, the next'day I plow corn for Jack 
Willitms, maybe tbe next I’ll make a chimney in 
Ephraim's kitchen, orelevate grain in Taylor’s ware¬ 
house, or haul coal for Caster, or make a pavement 
•n Milk Street, or weed somebody’s garden. That’s 
no way o’ doin’, hackin’ round for Tom, Dick, an’ 
Horry, sometimes getting paid, and sometimes only 
paid in worthless promises. Why, very often I work 
half a day for a man and he'll say, 1 I’ll do you a 
good turn some time, Willson;’ or, ‘it’s a mighty 
nice thing to be as handy a man as yon are 
George.’ 

"Hoy Miss Potts, I’m not a free man—1 am a bond¬ 
man, I wear shackles, an’ here I’ve a family cornin’ 
on, promisin’ boys and girls, an’ I’m afraid I’ll not 
be able to do ray whole duty by ’em. God helpin’ 
mo I mean to give every boy o’ mine a good trade, 
anyhow; maybe my girls, too. When Bowser broke 
mp and had to sell bis form and move to town, I Just 
spoke right op before I thought I said, ’Bowser/ 
■aid I, ’now yon oan’t do a better thing than to ap 
poentiee Ned and Timothy to trades. Yon don’t 
want to live in town and have two big idle boys 
trifling away their time. Don’t do as my father did, 
don’t let ’em ever-feel as though yon had net dene 
oil a father’s duty. You can have Ned learn the 
liwmer’a trade, and let Tim be a mason, or a plas- 
teier, or a cooper/ on’ what does neighbor Bowser 
do hut up and git mod, an’ tell me to mind my own 
bnrinews, Ob’ that ha was capable of lookin’ after his 
own family. j 

• "Well, today those Bowser boys are like may going I 


jobbing ’round wherever they can get a hand’s torn 
to do. I think it is a blasted shame for a man to 
bring poor children into this world and not do a 
father’s doty by them, just leave them to shift for 
themseivesy crippled, shackled, hobbled, wings dipped 
and not feeling that they belong to the class of men 
who are free and brave and bold, and who can 
stand up and look the world in the face and feel 
themselves no man’s inferior. 

” That was a nice thing, sensible, too, that Esqnire 
Hamilton did last week. His youngest son, Ralph, 
don’t like to go to school—is dull about learning—it 
is drndgery to him, and so, with his own consent, 
his father bound him to the blacksmith’s trade. My l 
what a growth that boy ’ll get l He is pretty hearty 
now, but what muscle will be developed, and what 
a ruddy face, and Btrong arm, and how happy 
he'll be. 

” Oh, I think it’s a God’s blessing for a man to have 
a trade, even if he don’t fall back upon it to make a 
living! So—so—well—FU try and do my duty by 
my boys;” and my neighbor drew his sleeve across 
his moist face and went on with his mowing. 

My heart ached for the poor man, and I shut my 
teeth a little viciously in memory of the indifferent 
old father in his grave on the hillside. In my heart 
I sanctioned every word I had heard, and I thought 
what a pity it is that young men so rush into the 
over-crowded professional ranks, preferring to be h 
fourth-rate lawyer, an ungodly minister, or an illiter¬ 
ate quack-doctor, to that of a firegrate blacksmith, 
wagon-maker or bricklayer. 

I’d rather see a young man know how to make a 
good basket, than a poor plagiarized plea at the bar; 
rather see him toil, horney-handed in a sweaty check 
shirt than to sneak ’roond public places in a seedy 
black, trying to eke out a miserable, sham existence 
by pettifogging dirty cases and manufacturing false¬ 
hoods, and then esteeming himself better than the 
benest toiler, just because he has the little tag of 
Esq. dangling to bis name. 

« 

I like neighbor Susie’s plan about ber children’s 
clothes in the summer time. Her little girls don’t 
wear shirts at all when the weather is warm, and 
their drawers are unusually large and loose and 
short. Instead of chemise, Susie makes loose sacque 
waists, not lined, gathered on to a band that leaves 
the shoulders free, and a row of buttons round the 
bottom on to which she fastens the drawers. There 
is no child’s garment so handsome, and that holds 
heat like the little cMnging chemise or shirt. Let 
them be dispensed with in very hot weather. Make 
the little wrists with short sleeves trimmed prettily, 
the length to come below the belt several inches. A 
skirt’ if necessary can be buttoned on the same as 
drawers. I am vexed sometimes when I see little 
girls sweltering in the hot weather with chemise 
and drawers and skirts and high-necked, long* 
sleeved dresses, and perhaps an apron outside of that, 


and their abundant hair long and warm about their 
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If you are tired, and the weather it warm, and it 
aeema a trouble to get supper, and you did have a 
hearty dinner, why, I’ll tell you what to fix. Put 
six or eight butter-crackers in a deep dish, and poor 
over them boiling water enough to quite eover them. 


They will be swollen to three or four times their 
•ise. When oooled off a little, dish them out, grate 
loaf-sugar over them, and nutmeg or lemon, and dip 
on enough sweet or earn to make a nioe sauoe. This 
is good enough for anybody's tea. 


OUR CLUB. 

BT Arums L. MUZZEY. 

V. 


SUSCEPTIBILITIES. 

r ’ may be that the Club observations had been un¬ 
usually dull and uninteresting on this particular 
evening. We were not, it is probable, the party 
best qualified to judge as to that, being, in the weak¬ 
ness and vanity of our human nature, inclined to the 
supposition that onr remarks were always highly- 
entertaining and instructive. But, oert&in of us were 
unable, in any other than this unsatisfactory way, to 
explain why it was, at the most vital and thrilling 
point in our discussion of some abstract question— 
no matter what, just now—that little Effie Seymour 
and the young divinity student, whom we have pre¬ 
viously introduced, arose abruptly, and turning their 
backs indifferently on us and our conclusions, slipped 
stealthily out at the door, and went sauntering slowly 
down the walk, in the misty April moonlight, under 
the dim-shining April stars. 

Such of us as, were lovers—and who of us were 
not?—might have comprehended that all the wis¬ 
dom of the universe concentrated in our reasonings 
would not have weighed against one stolen breath 
of that starry solitude, eloquent with soft, tremulous 
sighs, and murmured tendernesses; and possibly be¬ 
cause we were equal to the comprehension of such 
marvellous mysteries in human nature, our sense 
was the more subtle and keen to detect a something 
spurious and insincerq when it existed, m we in¬ 
stinctively felt it did in this particular instance. 

Dr. Osgood, who had one of his recurring spasms 
of visiting us every evening expressed, in foot, the 
sentiment of nearly the whole company, when out* 
ting short the Professor, I think, in the middle of 
his profound argument, he broke forth in his sharp, 
abrupt way, “This thing has been going on long 
enough, and it ought to be checked by some means 
without delay. One can't sit still and see an honest, 
unsophisticated fellow like young Morton so egre- 
giouely fooled and victimised by sly, subtle feminine 
arts, in which he is all inexperienced." 

Templeton flushed with momentary anger. Effie 
was hia special favorite, and any implied censure of 
her could not fail to touch him sorely. 

“ Doctor," said he, with some warmth, “ we had a 
talk not long ago on the dangerous qualities and evil 
propensities of tongues. I regret much that yon 
were not present But, the conclusion at which we 
unanimously arrived, if I remember rightly, was, 
that it is profitable for each of us to mind our own 
business." 


“ A decision, I assure yon, which I heartily en¬ 
dorse, and have no disposition to reverse," returned 
the Doctor, blandly. “Now, my business, as you 
may easily conceive, is to strike at an evil wherever 
I find it; to trace it back to its bidden occult aouroee; 
to eradicate it by aiming directly at ita causes, which 
are often far enough removed, seemingly, from their 
visible effects." 

“ Have a care that you do not exoeed your domain, 
snd in your seal to exterminate errors, lay your 
destroying knife at the roots of things purely inno¬ 
cent," said Templeton, warniogly. 

“ Thanks for your caution, my dear host," bowed 
the Doctor, politely; “ but allow me the question. Is 
it a purely innocent thing to reduce a man to a state 
of simple idiocy ?" 

“ Let me in turn propound another question," re¬ 
sponded Templeton. “Is it a sin in a woman to be 
beautiful, attractive, unconsciously sweet—in a word, 
womanly; and is she to blame, following the in¬ 
stincts of his highest nature, a man falls hopelessly 
in love with her ?" 

“ Well, perhaps not,” admitted the Doctor; “but 
I do not see that it is 'purely innocent’ in her to 
add to her beauty, sweetness and attraction by seem¬ 
ing to respond to the inordinate affection she has 
unconsciously inspired." 

“ It is a difficult and delicate matter to decide 
sometimes, whether the response is altogether 'seem¬ 
ing,' " Templeton suggested. 

“ Our young theologian evidently finds it so," re¬ 
turned Dr. Osgoed, drily. 

Templeton moved uneasily again. 

“ I can't sit silent," he said, “ and hear Effie Sey¬ 
mour charged with fc wilfal trifling in affairs of the 
heart. The child is as onsohooled in art, and as un¬ 
conscious of the fascinating spell she exerts, aa the 
shyest bird of the air. That soft, timid, depending, 
half-confiding, half appealing way of h ew n atural 
as the breath she draws—has an irresistible ohenn for 
a man of tender sensibilities, and carries him straight¬ 
way captive; and what in her yielding, rmponcive 
manner may appear to him, and ’to lookers on, aa 
encouragement, if not a return of his pernio*, is 
really, if rightly understood, the simple ex pr es sion 
of a grstefUl, affectionate, sympathetic nature, that 
shrinks sensitively from the thought of giving pain. 
This may be weakness, but it Is not surely inten¬ 
tional wickedness." 

“Truly, a complicated and deplorable state of 
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affaire,” said (he Doctor, sarcastically. 44 For such 
an infirmity of character as your charming proiigSe 
exhibits is there not a possible remedy which would 
tend to avert these unfortunate consequences? 
What,” he added, turning to Jeannette, “ would be a 
sensible woman's suggestion in the case?* 1 

“Am I expected to answer in that capacity ?” 
Jean asked with simplicity. 

“ If not, it is useless to seek fkrther,” was the gal- 
lsmt rejoinder. “ For our sentimental young friend 
who has gone out mooning with her latest adoring 
swain, so soon, like his predecessors, to pall upon 
her sense, what, in your opinion, my dear lady, 
would be the wisest and safest prescription ?” 

“Something useful to do and think about,” replied 
Jeannette with satisfactory promptness. 

The Doctor nodded approvingly. 

Templeton smiled a little disdainfully. 

“ That is like Jeannette,” he said. 44 Work is her 
grand panacea alike for all the ills and all the errors 
of humanity.” 

“ And a wonderful remedial agent it most truly is,” 
declared the Doctor. 

“One that requires judgment in application, how¬ 
ever,” Templeton observed, sagely. 14 A butterfly can¬ 
not be made to perform the duties of a bee.” 

“The more's the pity,” lamented Dr. Osgood. 44 1 
could have some admiration for the giddy, gaudy 
creature if it were good for anything in the world 
hot to flap its lazy, languid wings in the sun, or if 
the first cloud that breaks on its summer-day exist¬ 
ence did not leave it such a poor, miserable, draggled, 
pitiful, perishing atom of gay, painted dust.” 

“ None the less, perhaps, does it serve its ends 
because it fails of your admiration, and elicits but 
your contempt,” returned Templetcto. 44 Beauty and 
frailty have their mission as well as wisdom and 
force. No one knows better than yourself, Doctor, 
that we are not all of the same fibre. Some of us are 
fitted by nature and liking for the rough, hard work 
of the world, others are born to sit at ease in the sun, 
to be loved and petted, and humored and sheltered 
from all the rude storms of life, to bear no burdens 
of care or responsibility, to have nothing exacted or 
expected of them but to be beautiful and lovable and 
altogether charming, like our dainty little Effie. 
You might as well think of converting a humming- 
bud into a staid, barn-yard fowl as to propose put¬ 
ting the work-a-day harness of coarser mortals on 
this delicate, nervous, sensitive creature. Why, 
antjected to the tedious discipline which in your 
philos o phy is the corrective of all evils, how long do 
you suppose she could endure?” 

“ Longer, a great deal longer, my dear sir, than 
•he can under the strain and feve^ and agitation of 
the false, vain, frivolous life she is leading now,” 
asserted the Doctor, very confidently. “There is 
nothing that so soon wears out and breaks down such 
sift organisation as you define as .ths continued and 
unnatural excitement of the emotions and feelings 
with no underlying motive of use or outreaohing im¬ 
pales of love and benevolence. In my long and 


Varied experience as a physician, I have found my 
most trying and difficult class of patients constantly 
recruited from the ranks of these same selfish, indo¬ 
lent, irresponsible, tenderly protected creatures whom 
you think so churning and womanly, though 1 assure 
you as nervous, irritable, complaining, desponding, 
hypochondriacal invalids they are anything but 
winning, and one comes to care for them at last more 
from a sense of duty than from any special affection. 
On the other hand, I am very seldom summoned to 
the case of one who has a really earnest purpose in 
life, and an occupation that calls into play the rest- 
lea activities and energies of body and brain, which, 
if not directed toward something useful and noble, 
will most certainly be frittered on low, trifling, de¬ 
moralising ends. So far from work, honest, hearty, 
wholesome work wearing out or breaking down the 
most delicate constitution, it is, if wisely adapted to 
one’s powers, and systematically performed, wholly 
beneficent in its effects, physical, mental and moral, 
giving tone and energy, and steadfastness and weight 
to character, imparting zest to simple, healthful 
pleasures and preserving rather than wasting the 
vital forces of life.” 

44 But, Dr. Osgood, we do not want a child like 
Effie to have weight and steadfastness of character,” 
said Templeton, smiling. “It would be the most 
unnatural thing in the world, and not at all admir¬ 
able. In fact, there is nothing more mournfal in the 
young than too much gravity and sedated ess. Life 
must have its season of pleasure, and we oahnot be 
too careful about laying prematurely the heavy re¬ 
sponsibilities of later years on the shoulders of gay, 
careless, happy-hearted youth. Do you realize what 
it is that you think to do? Would you deprive a 
woman of that bright, brief, witching reign of beauty 
and power in whioh she queens it so royally over all 
who approach to pay homage to her sovereign state? 
And what is it, after all, that appears to you so 
desperately wioked in those really innocent little 
coquetries, as natural to a maiden as to laugh when 
she is glad and to sigh when she is sad? Why, it 
looks a good deal like reproaching and reproving 
the Master and Maker for the imperfection of His 
gift when we seek to repress the impulses and affec¬ 
tions essential to its power and loveliness and grace, 
and, in the folly of our self-conceit, to engraft 
qualities utterly foreign to its character. A woman, 
especially a young, beautiful, dependent woman (and 
really not more such an one than an older, plainer 
and professedly independent woman, except that die 
is more open and transparent in her desires,) covets 
what is her right, the unqualified admiration of the 
other sax, loves to be praised, to be flattered, if you 
will—loves, in feet, to be loved, and if she some¬ 
times feigns—half or quite unconsciously it may be— 
to feel more interest than she would dare to take 
oath upon in her craving for the meed of apprecia¬ 
tion and the tribute of worship whioh are neoearery 
to bar happiness, and I had almost said to her exist¬ 
ence, we must not be too harsh and sca thing in our 
judgment It i» but notum.” 
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“ Do not be too absolutely certain, Friend Temple¬ 
ton, that it is nature,” raid Jeannette. “It may be 
the result simply of a very absurd system of educa¬ 
tion. A woman from her cradle is schooled in an 
atmosphere of sentiment; and if she is not born, she 
is speedily trained into the belief that all her rela¬ 
tions, and associations with the other sex, must be of 
a sentimental character. She does not get beyond 
the tutelage of the nursery before she begins to put 
on airs, and to practise little arts with her boy play¬ 
fellow that die does not with his sister. It is the 
same, only more so, when she progresses to the 
school-room, if, indeed, she is so fortunate as to have 
boys for classmates, though even in that case the 
ridiculous distinctions made by custom are such as 
tend to separate her interest as far as possible from 
theirs in intellectual matters, only the more strongly 
to concentrate it in the sphere of feeling, yielding, as a 
result, numberless juvenile flirtations and incipient 
love passages highly exasperating to perplexed peda- 
gogue-y that does not see that the dividing line which 
it Btrives to draw between the sexes, precipitates the 
very catastrophe it is designed to avert. 

“And thus through all the successive sieges of her 
development she is forced to feel that the only point 
at which her destiny intersects and blends with that 
of man is under the passing reign of passion, hence 
that alert self-consciousness in his society, that 
adroit and unsuspected aiming at effect, that uneasy 
ambition to make conquests; aud hence, also, too 
frequently, perhaps her unhappy choice in marriage, 
for having frittered away on one and another the fresh, 
pure affections of her virgin heart, she has no longer 
the dear,, penetrant intuitive sense that should re¬ 
cognise the true lover when he comes, and thinking 
with a sigh that it is all a game of chance, when the 
necessity for election arrives she recklessly easts lots 
and draws, or she drifts with the tide until some ob¬ 
struction she has not force enough to push aside, 
cuts short her aimless course. Do you oall all this 
* nature?* I call it nonsensical if not wicked inter, 
ferenoe with nature. 

“If a woman were trained to active and responsible 
duties, and to habits of self-dependence; if she were 
brought constantly into association and sympathy 
with men in intellectual and business pursuits; if 
die were perfectly free to compete with them in all 
the trades, professions and industries without the 
haunting dread that she may be thought unwomanly; 
if she could meet them as an equal everywhere, with 
the acknowledged right that she may in the domain of 
the social affections; if, in fret, she were not so much 
instructed as to her proper sphere, hut were left at 
entire liberty to find her sphere anywhere in the 
wide universe of individual power and effort, she 
would be less diseased with that sickly sentimentality 
which for any true apprehension and appreciation of 
the real article is falsely called love, and she would 
not see in every man, high and low, that approaches 
her a prospective adorer, a possible suitor, and a 
certain target for the exercise of that little round of 
frscinations with which we have grown bo familiar i 


that we wonder at the weakness, blindness and 
crednlity of the victims who are slain by them.” 

“ Because you know nothing of the bliss of being 
so victimized, Jeannette,” returned Templeton, good- 
humoredly. “ I dare say we should have a model 
womanhood on your plan, but I am not sure I should 
admire it any more than I admire this imperfect 
womanhood which you sketch. If thr.t were possi¬ 
ble I may as well prepare to go down upon my knees 
in perpetual adoration, for I assure you my spirit is 
prostrated in worship before the shrine of womanly 
divinity even in the degenerate state which you de¬ 
scribe, and if it is to be clothed with additional 
grace, my devotion oan know no limits. But, Jean, 
my excellent friend, you must not overlook the fact 
which is very clearly manifested on the face of human 
life, that the affections are woman’s peculiar pro¬ 
vince, and that her greatest strength is there.” 

“ I do not mean to overlook any fact which is 
patent to the blind,” Jeannette replied, “ though I 
have seen men with tenderer sensibilities than some 
women, and women with stronger intellects than 
some men, and I do not know just where to draw the 
separating line. In either case I think it wise to culti¬ 
vate the deficient qualities, so if the worst come to the 
worst, and neither should have the other at hand to 
depend upon, they may not make utter shipwreck 
and failure of life. It is not always convenient nor 
exactly in order for a man when he has need of a 
heart to rnsh ont in search of it among the shoals of 
drygoods that have no special individuality for him, 
and a woman, when she has use for a head, feels a 
good deal more self respect in finding it upon her 
own shoulders than she would to seek it upon her 
neighbor’s. There is no sense in making arbitrary 
distinctions of sex. Nature has made all that are 
necessary, and will take care that we remember 
them if we will dare to trust her.” 

“Dr. Holmes, you know, says a woman newer 
forgets her sex, and that she would rather talk with 
a man than an angel any day,” suggested some one. 

“The Doctor knows, I dare say, or he thinks he 
does, which amounts to the same thing in this world,” 
Jeannette responded. 

“ It is no less than L have been regretting that a 
woman thinks more of herself and of the impression 
she is making, than of the triumph of truth in the 
gravest issues of life. It is beyond question, too, 
that she would rather talk with a man than an angel, 
£ am sure that 1 would, provided he gives me hb 
best, and doesn’t imagine he must talk down to my 
comprehension in order to please me. A sensible 
man has a thousand wise, helpful things toeay, which 
sweep me out to a broader range of thought, and 
carry me up to a higher point of vision.” 

“ Templeton,” abruptly broke in Dr. Osgood, who 
had been curiously watching through the open 
door a tableau on which the hall light was shining, 
“I have to announce to you the twentieth engage¬ 
ment of your niece. Our intoxicated young student, 
of the Divine Mysteries, is bidding her good-night 
at the door, and is kissing rapturously the hand, on 
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the fore-finger of which he has just slipped the viri* 
ble token of betrothal. Do you suppose the mark of 
Gleason’s ring is gone from it yet ? By my faith, 
the girl is not off with the old love before she is on 
with the new.” 

M Hush I” warned Templeton, in a whisper, as 
though afraid a breath of the Doctor’s harsh criticism 
might reach the sensitive ears of his favorite. 

Possibly there did, for she came in presently with 
an embarrassed and highly * consci ous air, and with 
the freshly consecrated hand hidden in her dress, 
only to gather np some articles she had left in her 
previous stealthy exit, and hastily turn to retire. 

Templeton stayed her. 

. “Effie,” he said, with unwonted sternness, “show 
us your hand.” 

She hesitated, blushed guiltily, then defiantly put 


forth the dainty offending member on which glittered 
the handsome seal ring, doubtless a souvenir, that 
the student had worn somewhat conspicuously on his 
little finger since he had been among os. 

Confused, the lovely culprit glanced timidly about, 
seeking an interpretation of the ominous silenoe that 
followed her action, and finding no sympathy, but 
only surprise, pain, disapproval and contempt in the 
circle of usually friendly faces, she burst into a 
copious flood of over-ready tears. 

“ I—I never meant it 1 It was all a— : a—mistake! 
I felt so sorry for him. And, oh, Pm the most 
miserable girl alive I” she sobbed, and fled precipi¬ 
tately from the room. 

“ Jeannette,” said Templeton, with slow thought¬ 
fulness, “ you may see what can be done.” 


INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER'S DAUGHTERS. 


B7 T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A WHW CHARACTER INTRODUCED. 

“ TTERE, Jim, run to Mrs. Earnest’s with these 

r| * uppers,’ and tell her I want ’em closed and 
bound as soon as possible,” said Mr. Har¬ 
dliner, handing a bundle to his smallest boy, who 
took it, and ran off at foil speed. 

“Mr. Hardamer wants these-'” began little Jim, 
an he was always called in the shop* on entering Mrs. 
Earnest’s room; bat he stopped short on perceiving 
her daughter Anne, seated in a chair, weeping vio¬ 
lently., 

“ What’s the matter, Miss Anne?” he asked, after 
a moment’s pause, going up to her side. Anne had 
always been kind to him, and he liked her very much. 

For a few moments the weeping girl made no an¬ 
swer to.the inquiry of her little friend. 

“Oh, Miss Anne, what is the matter?” again asked 
the boy, his own eyes filling with tears. “ Where is 
your mother?” 

“ She is dead t” murmured the girl, sobbing vio¬ 
lently. 

“Oh, no, Miss Anne 1” But bis eye turned in¬ 
voluntarily toward the bed, and saw the pale, death- 
stricken face of Mia. Earnest Bursting into tears, 
he leaned his head against the chair on which Anne 
was.ritting, and wept with her. He, too, had lost a 
friend in Mrs. Earnest For, since the death of his 
mother, she was the only one he had met who seemed 
to cars for him with anything like a maternal regard. 

Mrs. Earnest had long been in feeble health, and 
had been wasting away for years in a slow decline. 
But death came more suddenly than had been 
expected. Her husband, a physician, who had not 
ao e ose d ed in obtaining a very large practice, had 
bmm dead for many years. In dyin& he had left 
hiaintelligent and interesting wife, with one daugh¬ 
ter about six years eld. The tittle that he had been 


able to accumulate did not last the widow long, and 
Mrs. Earnest was soon thrown upon her own re¬ 
sources for a support for herself and child. By care¬ 
ful economy and constant industry, she had contrived 
to keep her bead above water, and, at the same time, 
to send her child to school until she was eleven or 
twelve years of age. About this time she began to 
feel seriously the inroads of a conoealed but fatal 
disease, and it became necessary to tax Anne’s young 
strength and patience in daily toil with her needle. 

The little girl, who had a deep affection for her 
mother, and had often been led to notice the weari¬ 
ness and evident pain with which she toiled'on from 
day to day, gladly entered upon the task allotted her, 
and, though often fatigued and restless from long 
application, she never complained. 

Year after year passed, and, from one kind of 
work to another, they had changed, until at last they 
confined themselves to dosing and binding shoes, as 
requiring less of wearisome application than ordinary 
sewing. At this they managed to support themselves 
comfortably, for their wants were few. 

“I must go, Miss Anne,” said the boy, lifting his 
head from the chair against which be had leaned k. 
“ Mr. ffardamer ’ll beat me if I stay long.” 

“Poor child 1” ejaculated Anne, forgetting for the 
moment her own sad condition. “ I’m afraid you 
have a hard time of it, Jimmy.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Anne, not very. Only, I’m beat 
so, sometimes. Bat I mast run back. I’ll oome 
again to-night.” 

“ Do oome, I shall want to see you f and as the 
pale, sorrow-stricken face of* the child disappeared, 
hex own thoughts went back again to the keen afflic¬ 
tion she had been called to endure. But a few 
minutes before the boy came in, her mother had 
heaved her last sigh, and she was now friendless and 
alone with the dead. 
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On the evening after the funeral, Anne found her* 
eelf alone in the room where for jean she had been 
need to see the dear face and hear the kind words of 
her mother. And she was not only alone, hot friend¬ 
less. There were none to whom she oould look for 
protection, and no place to whioh she could go and 
call it her home* While busy with sad thoughts and 
painful forebodings, the boy who had brought the 
work the day before came in. He was but a small 
boy, and she was in the early bloom of womanhood, 
but his face Iras to her a welcome one. 

“Good evening, Miss Anne,” he said, entering 
without ceremony. 

“ How do you do, Jimmy? Fm glad to see you, 
for I feel very lonesome.” 

“ I thought you would be lonesome, and so I came,” 
replied the little fellow, in simplicity of heart 

44 You’re a very good boy, Jimmy, to remember 
me now I’m in trouble.” 

“I can never forget you, Miss Anne, for when 
everybody beat me, or made fun of me, you were 
always good to me, and just like my sister that’s 
been dead, oh, so long 1” And the boy stood before 
her with the tears streaming down his cheeks, in re¬ 
membrance of those who, while living; loved him 
and cared for him. 

“ Yon had a sister, then, Jimmy 7” said Anne, for¬ 
getful of her own affliction, in sympathy for the 
sorrow of the child. 

“ Oh, yes 1 And she was so good to met But she 
was sick a long time, and when mother died there 
was no one to take care of her. I was a little, little 
boy, and couldn’t do nothing. And so the people 
put us into a cart and sent us out to the poor-house. 
There they took sister and put her in a room foil of 
sick people, and wouldn’t let me stay with her. I 
oried and oried to stay with her, and then they beat 
me so hard with a stick; and the man said he’d kill 
me if I didn’t hush. 1 was afraid to cry loud after 
that, but I used to lay awake most all night long, 
sometimes, a thinking of sister, and crying all to my¬ 
self 4 Mayn’t 1 see sister? Oh, please let me see 
sister 1’ I said to the man, after I’d been there eight 
or nine days. He looked at me cross for awhile, 
and then he said, a 'little easy, and didn’t look so 
cross, that if I’d be a good boy, and not cry any more, 
for the tears were running down my cheeks all I 
could do to help it, that I should see her the next 
day. All that night I slept but little, thinking about 
seeing sister; and I tried not to cry, but I cried all 
the while. 

44 Next morning I was up so early—it was hardly 
daylight, and I waited and waited for the man to 
oome and take me to see sister. But hour after hour 
passed away, after breakfast, until dinner-time came; 
and I hadn’t seen her yet. Two or three times the 
man came into the room, but I was afraid to say any¬ 
thing to him, for fear he'd be angry. Bat I looked 
him in the face as wistfully ms I could, though he 
didn’t take no notice of me. It was most night when 
he came in again, and he walked about the room as 
unconcerned as if nobody’s heart was a’most break¬ 


ing, like mine was. Every minute I expected him 
to call me to go and see sister; but he didn’t seem to 
remember his promise. When he turned to go out, 
I thought I couldn’t stand it any longer, and so I 
went right op to him, and putting np my hands, as 
if I was going to say my prayers, raid: 4 Oh, sir, do 
let me see my sister P He turned around bo cross on 
me for a moment, and then looking toward the 
woman who took care of our room, said: 4 Here, take 
this brat in to see his sister.’ 

44 The woman looked at me as if she didn’t care 
whether she did or not—then she caught hold Of my 
arm and said — 4 Come along, and be quick, too T 
She almost dragged me through the passages, and 
up stairs to the sick-room where sister was. But I 
didn’t mind that All I cared about was seeing sis¬ 
ter ; and in a moment or two I was by her side. Oh, 
how much paler and thinner she was 1 And her big; 
bright eyes looked into my faoe so strangely. Bat 
she was so glsd to see me; and took me in her arms 
and held me tight to her bosom, and kissed my foot 
all over. And then the tears rolled down her cheeks; 
and she shut her eyes, and was still for a good many 
minutes, but her lips moved all the while. 4 Come, 
that’ll do P said the woman , 4 I’ve no time to be fool¬ 
ing here,’ and she took hold of me to pull me away. 
Sister, she looked so anxiously in the woman's face, 
but it didn’t do no good, for her heart was cold and 
hard. 4 Let him come again, won’t you 7* said sister, 
in a low voice. 4 1 don’t know that I will, yon make 
such a fuss over him,’ said the woman, and lifting 
me down from the bed, she dragged me away. 

44 1 didn't do nothing hat cry all that night, and all 
the next day, too, and the man said, if 1 didn’t hush, 
he’d half kill me, and said 1 shouldn’t see my sister 
any more, if that was the way I acted. I stopped 
crying all at once; that is, outside, but I seemed to 
be crying inside all the while. In aboot two weeks 
more 1 got so impatient to see sister, that I made 
bold to ask the man again. 4 What’s that P said the 
woman, who heard me. 4 Jim wants to see his sister 
again,’ said the man. 4 He’s a fool P said the woman, 
4 his sister's been dead these ten days.’ 

44 1 didn’t cry nor say nothing, Miss Anne; bat I 
can’t tell you how I felt. I wanted to die, too. Oh, 
it would have seemed so good, if I oould have died. 
1 stayed there a good while, when Mr. Hardliner 
came put one day, and said he wanted a boy; and 
then they bound me to him. He and Mrs. Hardl¬ 
iner soold me, and beat me so much, that I some¬ 
times wish I was dead, and then I should be with 
mother and sister.” 

The poor little follow now covered his face with 
his hands, and sobbed violently, while the team 
trickled fast through his fingers. For some time, 
Anne’s affliction was all absorbed in her sympathy 
for her little friend ; but this gradually subsided, and 
she felt keenly her desolate condition. 

44 What are you going to do, Miss Anne 7” said the 
boy to her, after his own feelings had revived a Hole 
from their great depression. 

44 indeed, Jimmy, 1 don’t know what I shall do.” 
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M I bawd Gertrude say this morning) that they 
wanted somebody to come there and sew. I wish 
you’d come; I know they’d like yon.” 

“I will think about it, Jimmy,” she replied. 

** But, maybe, Miss Anne, they’ll get somebody else 
if yon don’t speak quick. Won’t yon oome to-mor¬ 
row, and see about it ?” 

M I don’t know, indeed, Jimmy; I can tell best 
after I hare thought about it.” 

44 Oh, I wish yon would cornel” said the little boy, 
as he thought more seriously of the matter. 44 1 would 
bo so happy ” 

The earnest desire expressed by her humble friend, 
and the sympathy she felt for him, influenced the 
decision of Anne in a good degree. On the next day 
she called on Mrs. Hardamer, and an arrangement 
was soon entered into for her to oome and Bew for a 
dollar and a half a week. 

This happsaed about the time ef Genevieve’s 
abandonment by her husband. The circumstances 
of her marriage and desertion were noised about 
among that particular olass of individuals who are 
interested in suoh matters; and, as it was very well 
known that the girls held their heads a little too 
high, it afforded a subject for no little ill natured 
gossip. Borne few pitied, while others secretly re¬ 
joiced at the bad fortune of Genevieve. As soon as 
her parents ascertained that Anderson had fairly 
gone off, they took her home, but evinced little sym¬ 
pathy for her condition. Mrs. Hardamer, Genevra 
and Gertrude, were too deeply mortified to regard 
her feelings. All hope of an elevation of the family 
by her marriage was cut off. She was irrevocably 
tied to a worthless fellow, from whom they had 
only to expect dlsgraoe and annoyance. Any scarcity 
of gallants, was sure to be charged, by the girls, upon 
Genevieve. 

44 It’s all owing to your miserable connection with 
•bat fellow,” said tienevra to her, one evening, after 
having sat np for company, all furbelowed off, in 
▼win. 44 No man that thinks anything of himself is 
going to marry either Gertrude or me, now you’ve 
brought such disgrace upon the femily.” 

44 1 wish the puppy’d been in the North Pole, 
before he came 'about here,” added Gertrude. 44 1 
always knew he was an impostor.” 

44 Yes, and Genevieve might have known it, too,” 
resumed Genevra, M if she hadn’t been so mad for a 
husband. But, I reckon ehe’s got enough of it, and, 
I can’t say that I’m much sorry either, if it wasn’t 
for tke disgrace of the femily.” 

Genevieve made no reply to these cruel remarks; 
hut they entered her heart. She was too deeply 
•fhk*ed to feel resentment, and she knew it would 
he of no use to oomplain. Anne was present when 
the remarks were made, and she at once retired to 
her chamber. There she wju soon followed by Gene 
vieve, who had been assigned a portion of Anne’s 
bed. 8 he was not considered worthy to oocupy the 
■eune room with her two grown-up sisters; and she, 
by no meant, regretted the banishment. 

Anas was seated at a small table, reading, when 


Genevieve oame in; and, as the latter at once sat 
down by the window, and leaned her head upon her 
arms, she read on. In a few minutes she was con¬ 
scious that Genevieve was weeping bitterly. Cos¬ 
ing the volume, which was none other than the Holy 
Word, she drew near to Genevieve, and, with a 
tender eoncern, which could not be misunderstood, 
took her hand and said: 44 When all our friends for¬ 
sake us, there is One who still looks kindly upon us 
and loves us.” 

Genevieve made no answer, but the tears fell 
faster, and* she sobbed more convulsively. 

44 It is only through affliction, Mrs. Anderson,” 
continued Anne, 44 that we can know ourselves. And 
this knowledge, if we make the right use of it, is 
worth all we suffer. In all our sorrows, there is One 
who stands very near, and permits the sorrows to 
oome upon os. But, although the floods prevail, he 
will not let them overwhelm us. Our Heavenly 
Father loves ns with a deeper and a wiser love than 
our earthly parents possibly can, and surely he will 
let nothhrg harm us, if we will look up to him in 
childlike confidence and submission.” 

Genevieve grew calmer, and seemed to listen with 
deep attention. Anne continued: 41 All affliction is 
for our good. When we fall into these deep waters, 
we should not despair, but look into our own hearts, 
and see if we cannot find some evils there which we 
could not have seen without the affliction. And, 
most certainly, my dear madam, we shall not look 
in vain.” 

44 Oh, I am very miserable I” exclaimed Genevieve, 
and she clasped her hands together, and again burst 
into tears. This time she laid her head upon Anne’s 
shoulder. For a few minutes the latter made no 
attempt to check the current of her feelings; but, as 
Genevieve grew more composed, she said: 44 There 
can no more be pain of mind, without mental disease, 
than there can be pain of body without a bodily dis¬ 
ease. The pain is simply a call for some remedy. 
If there were no pain, externally or internally, in 
either case, the individual might die suddenly, 
naturally or spiritually, without having been con¬ 
scious of the existence of any disease. This pain 
that we feel, is, then, a merciful provision, and we 
ought always to consider seriously, what it means, 
and profit by the lessons. You say you feel misera¬ 
ble; if all were right within, you could not feel mis¬ 
erable.” 

u But who could feel happy, Anne, under all the 
circa instances that surround me. Forsaken by my 
husband, and treated unkindly in my father’s house.” 

And again she gave way to a flood of tears. 

44 That is to be expected, Mrs. Anderson,” said 
Anne, after a pause of some moments, in whidh Gene¬ 
vieve grew calmer. 44 The man who suffers with a 
violent pain, cannot be indifferent to it, simply be¬ 
cause it makes him conscious that he has a disease, 
brought on by some particular act of indiscretion; 
but, then, it may reveal to him, in its true light, the 
folly that brought on the disease, and cause him to 
avoid it in future. So in the case of great mental 
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agony, arising from circnmstanoee of affliction. By 
it we are enabled to see that we hare acted from 
wrong motives, and thus blindly run into trouble; 
or, we have cherished in our hearts, a false estimate 
of things, and loved them purely with a selfish love; 
and, when they have been removed, there has been 
nothing upon which Ire could lean for comfort. 
Such discoveries, followed by a correction of long 
formed evil habits of the mind, secure for the future 
a measure of true happiness.” 

“ Anne,” Said Genevieve, lifting up her head, snd 
looking her young adviser in the face, with some¬ 
thing of surprise and admiration, “ you are a strange 
girl, different from any that 1 have ever met. Where 
did you learn these things, that sound so much like 
truth; and yet, are to me, new and almost incom¬ 
prehensible.” 

“ I had a good mother,” replied Anne, her voice 
trembling as she uttered the dear name, “ and she 
.had known much sorrow. In the school of affliction, 
she had learned wisdom. I loved that mother,” 
again her voice trembled, “ and knew, that whatever 
she told me was truth. The nature, and cause of 
affliction she taught me, and since she has been re¬ 
moved from me, I have found them blessed lessons. 
But, it must never be forgotten, Mrs. Anderson, 
while thinking of these things, that, apart from a 
religious principle we never can be happy. The 
Lord is our father, and loves us with an unspeak¬ 
able love. In His Word, he has told us what we 
should do to be happy.” 

“What can I do? How shall I begin, Anne?” 
asked Genevieve, with a new-born earnestness. 

“Are you ever conscious of acting or thinking 
wrong?” 

“ Yes, almost every day 1” 

“And this doing, or thinking wrong, always makes 
you feel more unhappy ?” ‘ 

“Always.” 

* Then the way is plain before you. As soon as 
you are conscious of wishing to do wrong, or of in¬ 
dulging in wrong desires and affections, then shun 
such thoughts and desires as evil, and, therefore, sins 
against the Lord; and particularly refrain, upon the 
same principle, from bringing out into action, and 
thereby confirming them, these evil thoughts or 
affections, and you will then be doing all that is re¬ 
quired of you. Tranquility of mind, such as you 
have never known, will succeed these efforts, if you 
persevere in them, looking all the while to the Lord 
for aid. Don’t look at anything but your present 
duty. Let everything else take care of itself. In so 
doing you will find that evtry day will bring its 
peculiar duties, and in their performance you will 
find an internal satisfaction, of which no outward 
circumstances can rob you.” 

“ I will try to do right, Anne; will you help me ?” 

“Even as I would help my own sister.” 

“ You are kinder to me than my own sisters,” said 
Genevieve, feelingly, looking with tearful eyes into 
the face of Anne. “And now I can see what is 
meant by loving the neighbor, and how much happi¬ 


ness most flow from it.' I am nothing to you, Anne, 
and yet you seta to love me and cate for me man 
than those who are of my own blood. This cannot 
be & selfish feeling. It must be a love for my good.” 
And as the true idea dawned dimly upon her, and 
touched her heart, by its application to herself as 
an otyect of that love{ her feelings again gave way, 
and she laid her head upon the breast of her new¬ 
found friend and wept aloud. 

Under the kind and constant direction and admo¬ 
nition of Anne Earnest, Genevieve was enabled to 
bear, with a degree of meekness and forbearance the 
negleot of her parents, and the open unkind new of 
her sisters; and this change in hear disposition was 
not long in being observed by her parents, and soft¬ 
ening their hearts toward her. Month after moatb 
passed away, but she had no tidings of her husband. 
As the period of their separation became more and 
more extended, obliterating the remembrance of on- 
kindness, and warming up the love that had hsea 
felt for him, Genevieve became more and more de¬ 
sirous to hear from him, and once more to beyith 
him. But in this it seemed as if she were not to be 
gratified, for there came no tidings for her anxious 
heart. 

Gertrude and Genevra, in the pride of conscious 
superiority, looked upon Anne as far beneath them. 
Though she was tall and beautifully formed, with a 
face expressive of great loveliness of character, they 
could see nothing in her that was not vulgar. She 
was not suffered to sit at the table with the family, 
but was assigned the charge of that at whieh the 
boys ate. To this she had no particular objection, 
as she soon saw that her presence had a very great 
effect upon the apprentices, and that after the first 
few days their rudeness at the table gradually sub¬ 
sided. They soon showed a disposition to talk to 
her in a respectful manner, and not unfrequently re¬ 
ferred to her the decision of liule matters upon which 
they had disputed. It was a glad day for little 
Jimmy when he saw her take her place at the table. 
Although she could not change the quality of their 
food, materially, yet ahe could, in a great measure, 
see that it came upon the table in proper order. She 
saw that the cook did not allow their oofiee or tea to 
get cold; and by rising very early in the morning 
and seeing how things went on in the kitchen, snd 
looking in there, too, at night, she managed to have 
a good many things, in the preparation of their food, 
attended to that added to their comfort; particularly 
in the prevention of large quantities of oOcn bread 
from being baked np by the lasy cook, which they 
would be forced to eat cold day after day, she made 
their fare much pleasanter. The necessity of living 
upon the same coarse food that they did, was not one 
that rendered her at all unhappy, as she could, in 
submitting to this privation, make it more agreeable 
for them. 

Among the many young men who visited occa¬ 
sionally at the house af Mr. Hardamer, was the only 
son of a rich farmery who had recently come to the 
city and opened a store on Market Street. His name 
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was IUerton. He had made but few acquaintances 
since his removal to the city, and Among these hap¬ 
pened to be Genevra and Gertrude. Usually, about 
once every week he dropped in and spent an evening 
with them; but as he was a young man of fine educa¬ 
tion and fine principles, he did not become much 
4 interested in either of the young ladies. Still, as 
time frequently hung heavy on his hands, and he 
was fend of cultivating the social feelings, he con¬ 
tinued to drop in pretty regularly. 

It so happened that he called in one evening when 
both of the girls were oat He was shown up-stairs 
into the parlor by the black servant, who either did 
not know or care anything about the girls not being 
In, and who went back direct to the kitchen, without 
taking the trouble to make any inquiries* Anne, 
who of course never went into the parlor when there 
was company there, and rarely at other times, was, 
on this evening, sitting there alone at the centre- 
table reading. She rose at the entrance of Ilferton, 
who, surprised and delighted at seeing so sweet a 
face, though that of a stranger, begged her to be 
seated. With easy politeness she resumed her chair, 
remarking, at the same time, that she was sorry to 
tell him that the young Udies had gone out for the 
evening. 

There was something inf the face of Anne* that 
charmed IUerton the moment-he saw her, and her 
low voioe, that trembled slightly, sounded to him 
more musical than any voice he had ever heard. 
For some time he endeavored to draw her into con¬ 
versation, but although every reply she made charmed 
him more and mo^e, he could not succeed in getting 
her to converse freely. Her reserve he easily under¬ 
stood to he the natural maiden reserve of a pure- 
minded woman toward a perfect stranger. IUerton 
was a man who readily understood character, and 
rarely came to false conclusions in reference to any 
one. After sitting for nearly half an hoar, much 
longer than his own sense of propriety told him he 
ought to have lingered in her company, under the 
circumstances, he rose to depart. 

“ You must pardon me,” he said, “ for having so 
■long, being altogether a stranger, intruded upon 
your company. My only excuse is, that I have 
been interested.” 

“ It is no intrusion upon me, sir,” replied Anne; 
M and in the absence of the young ladies, I have 
succeeded in making your call a pleasant Otoe, I Am 
onlj be gratified.” 

** You must pardon me another act of presumption,” 
•aid Mr. IUerton, smiling; u I did not know that 
yon resided, as you have intimated, in thik family. 
May I beg to know your name V* 

"* My name is Anne Earnest,” she replied, modest¬ 
ly, while a slight bludi deepened the color oh her 
chee k . v 

u I must again beg pardon for this seeming rude¬ 
ness^” he said, and bowing low, he bade her good- 
evoking, and withdrew. 

IUerton could only suffer a single evening to pass 
before again calling. On * entering the parlor, this 
vox. xxl—34. 


time, his eye glanced rapidly around, but none w£re 
present save Gertrude and Genevra, who reheived 
him with all the interesting airs and graces they 
could put on. But in vain didtheytalfc and sing 
and thrum the piano for his especial edification. He 
could not feel the smallest interest in them. 

“ How sorry I was that we were not at home when 
yon called last,” said Genevra, during *< flagging 
pause in the conversation. “ We were so disap¬ 
pointed when we learned that you had been here.” 

4 But you left me an agreeable companion to com¬ 
pensate for your absence,” he replied,* in a livelier 
tone. “ Why, you never told me that a Miss Earliest 
was staying with you. Where dees she keep herself? 
I should really like to see her, and apologise for my 
rudeness in spending half an hour with her, although 
a perfect stranger.” 

4 Ha! ha! hat” laughed cat Genevra, “that ism 
good one I Why, she’s only n girl that ms hires to 
sew. How could you have been so deodved? IsheM 
have to tell ma to keep her outof the parlor, the for¬ 
ward minx! € am mortified, though, indeed, Ms. 
IUerton, that one of onr hirelings should have pushed 
herself into your oompany. But it shall never hap¬ 
pen again.” 

To this speech Ulerton wav at a) perfect loss for a 
reply. He had often heard of accomplished virtue 
in obscurity. Here was' an* instance, he-could not 
doubt, for be could not believe himself mistaken in 
his impressions. Every movement, every word, 
every varying expression of Anne’s countenance, he 
remembered, as distinctly as if she were still skiing 
before him; and the remembrance only added to his 
admiration. Hhr felt indignant at hearing her desig¬ 
nated, sneeringly, as the hireling of-girls who were 
in everything her inferiors. But he did not, of 
coarse, give form to his thoughts; he merely said, 
“ Don’t check her, or speak unkindly to her, on my 
account; for, I assure you, she acted with modesty 
and propriety. 8he was reading in the parlor when 
I entered, and rose to go oat, I suppose, when I in¬ 
sisted upon her being seated. It was my fault, not 
hers.” 


“ But it’s annoying-to have sewing-girls pushing 
themselves in the way of gentlemen who visit here. 
We must, hereafter, insist upon her keeping in her 
own room,” said Gertrude, rather warmly. 

IUerton was constrained to oppose this unfeeling 
resolution, but he forced himself to her silent, and 
soon after took his leave. ‘ 


4 Did you ever bear of such a thing?” exclaimed 
Genevra, aslhe frontdoor dosed after him. 

“ I’m mortified to death t” responded Gertrude. 

4 The pert, forward huzzy I” ejaculate^ Geoevnu 
“ If ever she tries such a trick as that again, she 
walks out of this house iu a jiffy I” added Gertrude. 

“What an ideal An agreeable half-hour spent 
with our hired girl P’ broke in Genevra. ' 

“I expect he’s mortified to death j and Pm afraid 
he’ll not come any more. How could you laugh 
right out so, when ho mentioned Anne?” said Ger¬ 


trude. 
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Because I couldn't help it ;.it was such a queer 
joke.” 

“ Well, I can; tell you, ill *# 4 very rude,” replied 
Gertrude, warmly, whoee lean were a good deal ex* 
cited at the itare idea of losing Illerton, as a beau, 
through th»«ft(Q|crttion of her sister in laughing at 
him. 

“Fiddle*stick 1 Your notions of propriety have 
grown very nice, all at once!” responded Gear 
evra. 

‘ I wiah yourVwere a little nicer, that’s all Fve 
got to say,P rejoined Gertrude. 

“ Well, I can tell you, miss, that I know what is 
right and proper as well as you do,” replied Genevra, 
tartly, “ and have no notion of being called to ac¬ 
count by you. So you may just shut up!” 

“ 1*11 call you to an account whenever I please, 
Miss Touchy ?” said Gertrude, growing more excited. 
“You are a rude, forward girl, let me tell you!— 
and have driven more company from the house than 
your neck's worth, so you havel I'll complain to 
mA, so I will 1” she continued, more passionately. 

“Will you, indeed? ah—that will be interesting,” 
said Genevra, with a sneering laugh. 

“Cornel cornel What's the matter here, now?” 
broke in Mrs. Hardamer, who had been attracted 
from the next room, by the loud voices of her 
daughters. 

“ Why, you see ”—began Gertrude but she was 
interrupted by Genevra, before she could utter an¬ 
other syllable, with—“It's no suoh thing, ma, it 

was—” 

“ It was P'-T-broke in Gertrude. 

“ It wasn’t no sueh thing, now,” said Genevra. 

“ Both of you hush up at once 1” said the mother. 

“But, ma—” 

“Listen toms, ma,” 

“ Don't I tell you to hush 1” 

“It was all Anne's fault, ma,” said Genevra, not 
at all inclined to obey the maternal injunction of 
silence; 

“ What about Anne!” asked Mrs. Hardamer. 

“ Why, you wouldn't'a' thought it, ma,” continued 
Genevra, “but it's as true as death! Night before 
last, when Mr. Illerton called here, Anne was stuck 
up is the parlor, and the forward thing had the 
boldness to keep him there for half an hour or so, 
talking to her, just as if she was somebody; And 
here, this evening, he must ask for Miss Earnest 1 I 
was so much amused that I laughed right out, and 
told him that she was only our hired sewing-girl. 
And Gertrude is mad because I laughed.” 

“ Is it possible that Anne was guilty of such un¬ 
pardonable presumption ?” 

“Yes, it is sol Because Genevieve chooses to 
make a oompanion of her, she. thinks she is as good 
as we are. But I can tell her, that she's mightily 
mistaken!” 

“The pert, forward huzay 1” ejaculated Mrs. Hard- 
amer, with a strong expression of disgust at the idea 
of one of her hireling* sitting up to entertain her 
daughters’ company. 


“ Ring the bell for Millie I” she said, and Geaem 
rang the.parlor bell. 

“Tell Anne to oome here,” she said, on the ap¬ 
pearance of the black girl. 

In a few minutes Anne attended the summons. 

“ You are a nice young lady, now, ain't you 1” said 
Mrs. Hardamer, as she entered, the face of the latter % 
red with passion. 

Anne looked at her with an expression of surprise, * 
and Mrs. Hardamer continued: “A pretty young 
lady, truly l” 

“ 1 do not understand you, madam,” said Anne, is 
painful surprise, “ Be kind enough to say, in what 
I have offended you,” 

“ Pretty bold, too 1—upon my word I Do you know 
who you are talking to, miss?” 

“ l am not conscious of having done anything 
wrong, Mrs, Hardamer, apd only asked you to tell 
me in what I had offended you,” said Anne, in a te- 
spectfol voice, though her lips quivered, and her face 
had grown exceeding pale, 

“ Did any one ever see such assurance!” exclaimed 
Genevra. 

“ What oan this mean I” said Anne, the tears start¬ 
ing to her eyes. 

“ Mighty ignorant l” said Gertrude. 

“ I, must insist on an explanation,” said Anne, 
more firmly, brushing away two drops that had stolen 
over their boundaries, and were gently gliding down 
her pale cheeks. 

“ Insist on an explanation 1” exclaimed Mrs. Hard¬ 
amer, in supreme astonishment at Anne’s insolence. 
“Insist on an explanation from me I Do you know 
who you are talking to, miss ?” 

“ I’d turn her out of the house, bag and baggage, 
so I would 1” said Gertrude. 

“ Indeed, madam, I cannot suffer myself to be talked 
to in this way,” said Anne, calmly, “ at the same time 
that I am innocent of having done anything wrong,” 
and she turned to leave the room. 

“ How dare you 1” exclaimed Mis. Hardamer, in a 
loud voice, stamping on the floor with her foot. 

“Come hack here this minute!” 

Anne paused, and half- turned herself toward her 
censors, when Gertrude said in a sneering tone— 
“She's got quite above herself sinoe Mr. Illerton 
spoke to her. 

Anne turned and advanced a few steps toward 
ttfem, her face suffused with a deep crimson. 

“ You understand, now, I suppose, Miss Imperti¬ 
nence I” said Mrs. Hardamer. “ How dare you stick 
yourself up in the ppdor to talk to young men that 
come here ? What good do you suppoee they want 
with you ?” 

“ Is that all I have done to offend you, Mrs. Hard¬ 
amer ?” said Anne, breathing more freely. 

“ And I should think that was enough, in all con¬ 


science 1” 

“ But, Mrs. Hardamer, I didn't throw myself into 
his company. He came into the parlor where I was 
reading, and I at once told him the young ladies 
were out. If he would sit down and talk to me, how 
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could I help It? I could not have acted to rudely 
at to hare left him alone.” 

“Now that is too much!” broke in Gertrude. 
“ And so you evened yourself with us, and set your¬ 
self op to entertain our oompany! Give me patience! 
I wouldn’t alio# her to stay In the bouse another 
day, if I was yoti, mat Who’s a-going to come here, 
c if our hired girt*stick themselves up to keep their 
company. Mr. IUertoo was mortified to death, when 
he discovered bis mistake, and I shouldn’t Marne 
him, if he never catoe to the house again.”’ ■ ' 
“If ever you dare to plsy off such another trick, 
my young lady. It ’ll be your last day hctrc^ remem¬ 
ber that, now!” said Mm. fiardamer. 

Anne made no answer) but tamed and left the 
room. 

“ High-pop-a4ornm f” ejaculated Millie to herself, 
as she retreated, silently, from the outside of the 
door, in the passage, whom she hdd stood, listening 
to the whole conversation. 

M Things have come to a pretty pass, truly V 9 ssdd 
Genevra, when Anne had ieft the room, “thalevery 
hired girl must set hemelf up for somebody, • There 
’ll be no living here after awhile. I wish we were 
in Ebgland, where servants know their place*” 

“ The fact is, ma,” said Gertrude, who felt strongly 
inc e nsed at Anne, for having passed an' evening 
with lllerton, on whom she had designs best known 
to hemeli; “if I were you, ; I wouldn’t keep her in the 
house. She’ll bring discredit upon ns. I dohH 
believe she’s any better than she should be, and her 
condoet in this thing hds proved it; Pd packher 
off to-morrow, so I would P* * 

{To be oontvrmod.) “ j < < 


8AVED BY A HORSE, ’ 

T ETany mata whoever struck a fakbftil horse in 
-Li anger read this true story and be ashamed of 
himself:— ' • ■ 

Some years since a party of sbrvCyom had iust 
finished thefir day’s work in' the ftorth-weiterii part 
of Illinois, when a violent finoitotorfii caitrie on. 
They started Ibr their ekmp, Which Was fn a grove 
of about eighty acres lira tergeprairie, nearly twenty 
mHes from any other timber. 1 

The wind was blowing very hard, arid tb& snow 
drifting m as nearly td blthd them. 

When they thought‘thby 1 had tearly reached Iheir 
camp, they all at- Once came upon tracks in the 
snow. These they looked at with care, and found, 
to their dismay, that they were their own tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on the great 
prairie, and that If they had to pass the night there, 
in the cold and snow, the chance was that not one 
of them would be alive in the morning. 

White they Were shivering with fear and the cold, 
the chief man of the party caught sight of on£ of 
their hom es a gray : poay known he “Old Jack.” 

Then the chief said,' “if -any one can show us our 
w«y to camp, oat Of this blimRng' sndw, Old Jack 
can do it. I will take off bft bridle 'and let him 


loose, and we can fellow him. I think he will show 
fis oar way back to *np.” 

• The hbrSe, as soon * the found himself free, threw 
his head and tail into the air, as if prood of the truat 
that had been put upon him. Them he snuffed the 
breeze, and gave a loud snort, whic* : sUettied to say; 
“ Come on, boys! Follow me; I’ll lead yon out 
this scrape.” He then turned in anew direction add 
trotted aJoo&'kut noteo fast that the men bobld not 
fellow him. They had not gone (more than a mile 
when they saw the cheerful blaze of thetr.bamptfires, 
and they gave a loud huzza at the eight, and for Old 
Jack.* 


BEYOND THE CLOUDS. 

*’ ’ EDITS W. XkHT. 

BOVE the clouds the stars are always shining?—* 
This precious thought is bearttlfbl to me; 

Ft>r,howVet dark Sad OhW tbfe night may lower, 

I know they're there, although I cannot so* 

f .... * O 

And oven thus His with tur Uv#s, divining 'r 
In tenderest love, ell that may us betide, , . 

(Tho’ hidden, oft, by cloud* of doubt apd sorrow,) 

The Blessed One e'er lingers by our side. 

Our Father sees our childish arms entwining 

Barth’s vain supports that, soon or late, must fail; 

In tender love He shattereth those idols— 

He ieacheth us how Vain they Were—how frail. 

For He would have us trust His lore, resigning 
AH that Onf hearts and Him might come between. 

Christ is the one and only surd foundation, 

And His the only aim on which to loan. 

- I:.. *! i - ■ * i .*• 

Ay fieroe and hot must bo tkkfbw refining *j 

The precious ora—which proves the worthies* dross. 

So shall thy soul, however; groat thy trial, 

, If trusting God, win good—apt suffer loss. 

When all seems dark, He then the "silver lining,” 

6( clouds which shade our life, would have us sep; 

The M stars ” are there—God’s love and sovereign mercy— 
fieyond the clouds' come yood for you and mi. 

Let iis Took up and cease all rain repining, 

' In faith press on—He will the clouds dhidt * 

And we, beyond ItJeVsonDws, pain and tormoii, 

, Find endless joy upon "Me other side.’* . 


" Or all passions, there is none so extravagant and 
outrageous as’that of anger ; other passions'solicit 
and mislead us, but this tubs away with us by force, 
and hurries us as well to our own as to another’s 
ruin; it fells many times upon the wrong person, 
ahd discharges itself tipon the Innocent instead of 
the guilty, and tnakes the most trivial offerees to be 
capital* and punishes an inconsiderate word perhaps 
with fetters, o* death; it' "allows a man neither time 
nor means fey defence, bnt judges a caude without 
hearing It, and admitB of no mediation; it spares 
neither friend nor foe, but tears fill to’ pieces, and 
caste human nature into a perpetual etatd of war. 
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ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATEU'HOMB MAGAZINE. 


•ONE OF .MANY*- , r. 


BY BOSELLA BICE. 


- ( ■ 


STOOD- beside the loom of * poor woman who I hills* balked* dn all the glory of a beautiful summer 

(MAh4ti teaavln* , mniViin^g ^ fall KIta dua^ftirt* 


I took in Weaving. 

• It was oold and cheerless—an old. shawl was 
piimed abont her bead and neck; there was wo ire 
among the scattered gray ashes that lay oa the 
hearth t Everything looked desolate, fund the very 
crown of this utter desolation was centred in a worn 
knapsack and haversack that hang in the corner of 
the room above the poor woman’s head. They hang 
so that every time she went rouUd to the back part 
of the loom to the yarn-beam, to fix and loosen the 
threads and thrid them through her fingers, her gaze 
would fall on them. 

That was what .she wanted, and ,why ahe hong 
them there. 

I could not open the old wound in her heart by 
asking abourthem; I knew a Ride of the story, and 
this was what I knew: that their son, a boy of 
seventeen, had enlisted against the will of his pa¬ 
rents, and that it almost broke their hearts to part 
with him. While his regiment lay in Kentucky, 
the boy, Hfczeki&h, was shot dead one night, a senti¬ 
nel on duty. 

My Brother Dick was in the same regiment, and 
he wrote home immediately, and told us to break the 
intelligence to the family as best we could. 

My father took the letter, apd with a sad heart 
started over the wooded hill, the shortest way to 
their home. When he came in sight of the house 
his heart misgave him. The hither was out plough- 
ing; the door and windows were open, and the 
soundof the poor mother’s loom blended with the song 
of the sister, as she sat setring on the door-sill, dnd 
the laughter of the little ones swinging in the beech 
above the spring. This was too much for my father, 
and he sat down among the dry leaves, powerless to 
do the sad errand. 

A neighbor was hauling wood near by, and father 
asked him to be the bearer of the sorrowful intelli¬ 
gence ; he demurred, but at length consented, and 
hitching bis team he went over to where the doomed 
man was ploughing. The two stood still in conver¬ 
sation, then 4heir heads bowed—a moment more, and 
the'&eighbor returned to his team. In a blind, dazed 
way, the father took up the lines, gave them a jerk, 
looked up at the sky, stared all around him, and then 
bethought himself that he was ploughing. The 
plough lay on its side dragging and making scratchy 
marks in the green sward. He took hold of one 
handle—he didn’t place the point down into the 
thick sod, and the hones walked on in an aimless 
way. 

The poor manI He went round that field, the 
plough lying on its side half the timq—the horses in 
the furrow, or out of it, just as it happened. Some¬ 
times he rubbed his forehead in. a dazed, bewildered 
way, loqking up at the sky, then away jto the eastern j 


moriang’s mnligkt—a shine that fell like tbe sifting 
of goWUdasfc To him I doubt not that glorious warm 
sky was as brads above him. •• 

Alter he had gonearoBod the field, and started on 
again, never heeding! the nioe turn of a comer, he 
pawed* .the* lines .fell from-his handstand he turned 
hie steps toward the house* Instead,of climbing 
where the fence wasilow.aad :the rails smooth, he 
wtant into a sleep corset, full of. bristling nettles and 
thistles, and clambered over the highest rails. There 
was nO sprfeig in his atop when he came to the 
ground—ha blaadered through the wood yard, and 
fumbled long at Ike gate-latch* gad then bin unsteady 
step was on the porch, and out of sight of the tearful 
tapes that watched bun agonizingly. 

A moment it was before the docking shuttle last a 
noteoutofit* monotonous work-a-d&y song—then it 
stopped-rit fell to .the floor; there was a crash of 
something falling,, a chair,, perhaps, or the loom- 
bench* or the mother. A shriek—another—and 
another; then the singing in the doorway was 
hushed, changed to wailing;. the swing in the beech 
was left swaying alone and/ unoccupied, and the 
cries of the sorrowing family rose upon the still 
morning air. ■ ; 

The most pitiful,ory in the weald—a man?s cry, it 
was—then broke forth for the first time* mingled 
with the mother’s and daughter’s and the little ones’. 

My neighbor, who told me this, said: “Oh, I 
knew not how soon my turn would come! My be¬ 
loved boys were Us deab tb me as heir boy was to her 
and to tfem h I, couldn’t stand it to witness such 
gnef, find I rau to my bed-room.and buried my face 
among the pillows.” 

Tfie.'teMU stood in the broken furrow for hours, 
and the plough, lay op its aide until thfc yellow rust 
gathered qn^K pohshed share. 

Qh> hearts, that have been rent with a like anguish, 
you know your, own beti^nijwsl God pity you—your 
team have fallen like rain, and. this broken sketch 
will open your wounds anew, There are no sadder 
pages in your life- book than these* no more poignant 
sorrow thaq you sufiferedat that time. 

You will-understand* the sympathy that yells out 
of ,my heart for all sorrow-stricken mothem, when I 
look upon the .knapsack and haversack so tenderly 
kept and cared for by that . bereft woman. That 
touches me as no other expression of sorrow could. 


lF f any ope speak evil of you,.flae home to your 
own conscience, and examine. your (east; if you be 
guilty, it ie a just oprrection; if not guilty, it is a 
fair.instruction; make use of both ; so shall you d*** 
til. honey out of gal!| au4 nut of an,open enemy 
make a secret friend.« 
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CAKE FOB TO-MOBEOW. ! 

' « •.» f. f -H 

BT REV. JAMBS REED. 

M rpn^ Kingdom of God and His righteousness ” should 

X be first in every affecticm, though^ wtion. That 
is to say,, we should have primary regard to them jji all 
things. No duty of Ufe is 90 common pr trivial that we 
may not rightly ask how the Lord's will, can bo most fully 
done in its performance. As far as the highest and best 
things really hold the chief plaee within ns, all lower asad 
more external matters become subordinate and secondary. 
We may not, nor should we, bo indifferent to .them; 
bat our happiness ia f not dependent on them. They are 
the accessories of our life—rsoipething added to it—but 
not our life itself. 

. In aoch.q state of. wind » B this, no be anxfops 

about thus future*. Hence, in the phrase, “Jake, therefore 
no thought for the morrow/' there is a peculiar signi$- 
ceuetJa tlje wprd * therefore/' which bf^k ^o. the 

words, “Seek yp first, the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and. ail these things fthall be added onto, 
you." Because the £6rd provides perfectly for alj our 
needs, and in a state qf heavenly order we clearly see and 
feel that this is sp, therefore every troubled thought about 
the future |s ouj of, pbtoe. Instead of it should. b& un¬ 
changing trust in Hint who bolds in, His, hatyls thq issues 
of time and eternity. 

Nothing is more natural for man t,han to, worry: and 
fret, and indulge in gloomy .forebodings eJ>out, t^e future, 
firea though all is going well in the prepeqh'Apd, our 
whole past life has teemed with blessings, yet w^en we 
look forward we are too often filled with doubts and fears. 
The events of the. future are*of course, unknown}; to us; 
and wy anxiously ask ourselves. How is.tAik going to be? 
or. How is that going to be ? or, What shall rje dp or say 
in aueh or such a case?—just as if the goodness an^wis- 
dom which had watched over and helped .ps in the days 
gone by would he found wanting in the time to come. 
The trouble winch we thus borrow is not onjy needless 
bat sinful, for it is born of the spirit of mistrust. To him 
who yields to soch misgivings the Lord can ry>p bo a near 
and ever-present God. He must seem like, one a fay off, 
even like Baal, of whom Elijah, paid, Either he if talk* 
»ag* or, he in pursuing, or hq if in a journey, qr J( pcra<J* 
mature, he sleepeth, and must be awaked." The. keying 
Father who notes, the, sparrow's fall, and numbers 
the very hairs of *>Uf heads, is a wholly different JJeiog, 
▼here Ha is the object of contemplation, apd worship, 
there can be no occasion for doubt and trembling ip any 
ef the oirenmftanoes which surround us. 

Anxious anticipation always proves itself pa g^updfesp 
ee It is painful. It is always in some manner os dogrt* 
falsified by the reality. The, event does not take plaoe 
seoerdlng to expectation, or it in modified by unlookpd^or 
* ocsurvspeet, or more oertatyly when it eomes tye strength 
ii given ns to meet 1$. If we but “ rest in the Lord^ a°4 
wa|t patiently for Hiny" Be will ibpf ,uf on the jnoryojp 
haw to do the morrow's work. 

Bgt the morrow will then be to-day., This, then t is the 
conclusion to which we are brought by experience as,well 
M by doctrine: thaL life, if best spent in doing faithfully 
the duties of each, day as they arise, ( whatever they may 
bt; aad that whfy the morrow need opt be banished from 


our th oughts His! foolish' and uichrietlAn to indulge in 
dreamy speculations about it, still paore, to eonjnre up 
spectres in oonneetion with it which do not now, and in 
all likblihdod nevAr will, have any Substantial exist¬ 
ence. ' 1 4 ‘ 1 

It is a beautifM' and unvarying law of Providenee that, 
if Wo lbok to the Lord fbr help And guidance, the power 
Hr always given to cope with the difficulties, and to per¬ 
form the duties of the present moment We can always 
see far enough In advanoe to enable us to take the next 
step. It is only when We try to anticipate some future 
condition or efreutastonce that the Wa^ beCOmes*Wholly 
dark and dubious. Divine Providence does not give ns 
ll^ht And ‘strength for dealing with events which are not 
yet present with ns. But as we draw hear to them, we 
can sefe'tHWm dearly, and hive's pdwer to meet them 
whieh bnrpasses all previous expectation. Truly the 
motrOW takes thought'for the things of itself. 

One ineVflhble etUnt whieh is often looked forward to 
with dread H the prtoess Of leaving this world. But how 
unprodt&ole ft is to dwell en ft with anxious ibrehodings. 
When the time comes fbr ns to go, the wa^ will be made 
as Clear and e&sy.as it ii in any other work which we 
have Jo do. Angels draw nCar with the influences of 
peace to’withdraw the spirit fVoto the body, and all the 
shados of doubt and dread are ehased away. “Yea, 
though T walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I Will {bar no evil; for Thou Art WHh’tnb; ‘Thy fOd and 
Thy staff they comfort tuei*' 

■' Thefre h but one thing abort’ which it Is Allbwable that 
we bfibiild feel any dCep Anxiety, and that is the evils of 
our oWti* heart and life.' If these never cause ns any 
painfnl reflections, we ifaaty well‘doubt whether we are 
making progress on the way to Heaven: Bnt even with 
respect to those, we should not let our anxiety carry us 
tbo'farl The remembrance of our past life, and the con¬ 
sciousness of our sinful states, 'should not be suffered to 
paralyse our efforts. Above all, they should not be per¬ 
mitted tb extinguish the hope which is always bbld out by 
a kind ProtidAneo to every sinner that repenteth. 

’I .1 ,M » . 


Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue is its 
sun, and the two are never far apart. 

Hi who defers hitoharities till his death is rather liberal 
of another man's, goads than of his awn. 

NsttnUR the eiil nor the good that men do Is ever in¬ 
terredwith fhAHr bones, but lives after them. 

Max's nature runs either to herbs or weeds; let him 
gea*?^*blj water the one and destroy the other. 

• It never was a wise thing yet to make mso despesat 
ter one who hath no hope of good hath no fear of evil. 


'TttXAi are men, who by long consulting only their owi 
inclination, hare forgotten that others hare a claim to the 
SktUe deference. 


“Tois little fellow," Said Martin Lather, of a bird 
going to $oost, “has chosen his shelter, Ofd is quietly 
jrookjng himself to sleep without a osrt for to-morrow’s 
lodging, oalmly holding with his little twig, and leaving 
God alone to think for him*" 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


MOTHERS’, DtE3F^OTMBlfrr. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

11 ’ ' ' BY'R08CLI4 ricb. 

14 /TJQMjB, Charlie, here is something goo<j, for yoq ty 

\J this spoon; it will core your head and make ypu 
well, again—that's * little man! jip. lakes gqo^ .awfet 
things!” and Charlies mother hel£ the spoon so t^at h® 
could not see its contents—a jalap mixture,, bitter and 
nauseating. 

" Is it nasty, ma ?” whined the sick child. 

“No, dear, it’s good and sweet; I made it purposely 
for you. Now, take it, love, for ma—go *way, ugly Annie, 
you sha'n’t have my Charlie's good things! Go right 
away, yon bad girl.! Here, take it quick, 'for® somebody 
else oomes and gets it. He ma's little men, and h« 
gets well be, shall, ride in grandpa's new oarrjage, w 4 h the 
soft cushions in it;" and while he looked fully » fc®r ®y®e* 
she slipped her hand nude* h;s ba?k and raised A|m np, 
and thrust t^e spoon between his clattering, t^qth. 

As soon as b® tasted the vile mixture, and knew that he 
had been deceived, he strangled, and struggled, and 
whooped, and out the air with arms and l®gs, and spn^ 
tered some of the bitter dose over his pillow. She seized 
him by the little nose, and caught his limbs in their 
frantic gyrations, and held him down by rnain foroe and 
made him swallow som® of the medicine, . 

“ What made you tell m® a lie* up* ?” ha laid, as he lay 
tired and,panting after the struggle, his eyelashes wet 
with tears. “ You uaid it was good and sweet, and it 
wasn't—it was, oh, to nasty!" and he shuddered all over, 
and his lips quivered. " You might have told pn® it was 
bad! I don't like you very well, ma!" and the poor little 
child was grieved beyond utterance. , 

“ Ob, I wanted to make you well again, dear," she said, 
apologetically i “ I don't want my little Tarty tn be sick; 
you're all the company I have. I miss you so, little sick 
darling!" and she kissed the wan face that cuddled civ*®? 
te her own. 

But it was vain, all this glaze of eofa words; the child's 
confidence in his mother was already shakenf she had 
deoeived him; and in doing that, she had fallen from the 
high place in whieh a child enshrines a true and loving 
mother. No after words or deeds could place her again 
where she had once stood. 

Charlie’s father had given him money at different times, 
which hit mother had put up on the highest shelf of the 
oupboard in a‘large goblet One day Chartie wawted to 
see his money; his /n®thjcr.told him he might lofe ft, that 
it was safer there; hut the ohild cried,.aqd.insisted; and 
at last, worried and impatient, she took down the goblet, 
and—found It empty. '. 

" Why, Charlie, your money is gone—gone—butt know 
where it went—*the naaghtymioe have gotten into Hhe 
cupboard and eaten your money) Oh, that's too bed Y f 

“ Do you fink they did eat it, ma?—do yon?" said- he, 
looking earnestly into her eyes. 

“ Yea; and I'll set a trap for ’em ’way up .in the oup¬ 
board, and well catch the.naughty mice," said she. 

Wd don’t know whether Charlie believed her or not— 
we doubt it; the mother Who tries to deceive her child 
runs a great risk of fc>qing found out, or distrusted, Which 
is even worse. 

And, like half the ohildren in our homes, this was the 


way Charlie ijaf bfecglpt up. When he was fifteen years 
old, his parents shielded him in all wrong-doing that he 
oommitted, such as stealing apples, or melons, or peaches, 
or in lying or cheating, or doing " sharp " things in wtych 
he outwitted' or overreached or deoeived his associates ; 
he always found a ready ally in his weak mother. They 
winked at his errors and were blind to his faults, and 
they were fast reaping the fruits of the seed they had 
sown so early. 

So the sweet-faded, pretty boy grew up In idle ways, a 
victim to bad habits. And now, in his mother’s widow¬ 
hood, and in the years of his young manhood, her eyes 
have opened, the scales have fallen from them, and it is 
too late; she, bereft and alone, must reap the whirl¬ 
wind. 

One day lstet w&k he was ‘arrested for burglary, and 
unless some one will come forward 'and ball him, the 
penalty Of the law must be^enforced. 

As I 'Was washing dishes last Saturday evening, my 
thought® intent on Charlie all the time, I began to think 
that perhaps I had not done all my duty toward him. I 
couldn’t quit thinking about it I was so troubled and 
impressed; that I put on my bonnet and ran right down 
to Charlie’S home. The mother met me with a cold, hard, 
questioning look in her grSy eyes; their expression said 
as plain as speech, " What are you here for ?*' I dropped 
into a chair unasked, while she stood before me. 

41 1 ran dodtf'to oondole with you about Cbartie," I 
said, bravely; and just then my heart rank within me, s 
risioh df'long age seemed to dome up before me. I saw 
the dear child, the Charlie of years ago, In his little de¬ 
laine cloak and jaunty cap, and his round, dean, sweet 
face, with dear bine eyes And heavy lashes, just as he 
used to be when he rat in our table chair, and with a lit¬ 
tle spoon ate of lt auntie’s good dinners.” With this 
vision before me, I cried right out good and lond; 1 
couldn’t hdp it; I wailed like an Irish banshee. I had 
not cried before; had not thought of it; hadn’t R in my 
programme at all; and it broke In on tny plans sadly. I 
tried, but Couldn’t quit erying. I looked up; she stood 
before me picking her teeth' as coolly as a brigand. 

* Oh, don’t mind Charlie—I don’t any more; he don’t 
believe me, or heed me, or take my advice at all, and now 
hie most take the consequences. I don’t fret about him; 
it will do no good.” 

"But you know,” raid I, "that a mother’s Sharpest 
sorrow in this life comes to her'through her ohildren; no 
other sorrdw is half so bitter, so poignant as this,*" and I 
looked into her face. 

Such a face as I raw! I shall never forget it. T wish 
it had ndt been a mother’s; or, being a mother’s face, that 
it had Seen masked. It seemed as if it were turning U 
stone—pained, and hopeless, and hard.* 

She turned to go back to her supper, coolly saving: 
"Save your tears and your words; don’t mind Charlie; 
It’s no use now, it's too late. I am hot troubled; Tve put 
him Cut df my heaft;" dn 4 'that poor mother, hard as 
though stricken into, granite, turned away and left me, 
and I soon heard the cheerful olink of cutlery on her 
plate in the dining-room. 1 

t did not feel insulted or hart at bdr Coolness; I pitied 
her; she fait that I intruded upon heir, that t hid ven¬ 
tured boldly into the most sacred ilamber of her heart. 
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and she had abut the door in my teor-wet face. I cried 
all the way home; I wept unavailing tears, because of the 
dwarfed and blighted lives all oyer tfeerworld. 

How many mothers there are who sow t^ie wind, as did 
this poor one, in their children’s babyhood—begin by 
deceiving them and making them lose confidence in this 
one above all others.. 

If a child loses faith in the mother, if it sees her ooine 
down from the pure, white, exalted heights where it had 
enthroned her, and be human, and fallible^ End irascible, 
and full of faults, then the sceptre will have fallen from 
her hands forever. 

Her voice should never be sharpened with anger, or 
loud or rasping, her face never distorted with rage, her 
words truthful, her mien gracious and gentle, her rule the 
rule of love; she should always be shrined in their 
memory as one set apart, above all others, consecrated, 
immaculate, “ our mother.” 


HOW TO KEEP CHILDREN OUT OF MIS- 
CHIEf. 

HE Herald of Health, in answer to a query, says 
"The surest and easiest way to keep children, and 
grown folks, too, for that matter, out of mischief, is to 
keep them busy. The trouble is, that babies begin to 
throw out the hands and feet after things within reach, 
and we begin by saying, * No V and holding them back; 
and by and by, when the little ones get out of our arms, 
and we say, * No, no!’ they turn fester than we can follow 
them to something else, only to be again reproved, until 
they are glad *to get out of our sight and find vent for 
their activity in liberty. • 

u Begin’ rather by supplying the out-reaching fingers* 
and as the desires develop and enlarge, keep the busy 
brain and body interested in harmless ways, and there 
will be little cause to fear that they will go far astray. 


MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

IT FOLLY HAWTHORNE. 

r r company, some time since* the conversation turned 
on the ease of a young man who had met with a seri¬ 
ous seeident while intoxicated. 

Various exclamations passed around the circle, till one 
lady said: “ And his mother, how I do pity her!” 

“I cannot say -thrt t do,” said a young man present. 

Of course every one was astonished,.and the lady turned 
to him and said; “ You ! Not pity his mother Y* 

“ I can’t say that I do,” he replied, “ for I hold her re¬ 
sponsible for it.” 

“Mrs. M—responsible for what her son does?” 
qusried the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am, I think so,” he answered; “she should 
bare trained him differently.” 

“ You do not think mothers can make just such men as 
they wish of their sens ?” said the lady. 

“Perhaps net,” said he? “but I know they oan teach 
* them to love virtue and to shun vice of every kind.” 

“ Bui you forget,” I said; “how many influences be¬ 
side the mother*# met on ohildren, especially those raised, 

like Mrs. M- % in a town.” 

“No, ma’am,” said he, “I do not forget; I know these 
things better than you can; but it does not change my 
views.” 

“ I know,” said a gentleman, “ there is but one way to 


do anything with ohildren,* and that is to boar down on 
them all the time, from their very cradles up.” 

“ I do not know,” saty the young man; “ I don’t know 
what fathers might do, but I know mothers can, by con¬ 
stant watching, by judiciously and continually repressing 
the tendency to evil and encouraging the good, train their 
cons to bate evil and to love good in their own lives.” 

That conversation has haunted me ever since, with ks 
assertions and suggestions. Are mothers mordlly re¬ 
sponsible for the lives of their children—and how far? 
How many of ns to-day would be willing to see all the 
bearings of our lives reproduced in our children T 

We know that there are unnumbered Influenoes besides 
our own acting on them continually. Can We by our 
teachings cause all these influences to work for good to 
them, or else fall harmlessly away? 

As I bewilder myself with these questions, a voice 
comes echoing down through tho ages: “ Oh, ye of little 
faith, why will ye doubt ?” And, “ I can do all things 
through Christ’s helping me.” 

Mothers, let ns see to it, by the help of God, that there 
is nothing in onr lives that we may fear for them to oopy, 
and then let ns commit them to His care with a faith that 
will not doubt 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 

BY MRS. M. A. FURMALD. 

UIDING the little footsteps 
Where only daisies blow; 
Striving to bold the roses back, 
Because of the thorns below; 
Longing to span the future, 

Placing a mother’s care 
Over life’s paths, where thorns lie hid 
Under the flowers fair. 

Combing the flowing tresses 
Back from a little face, 

Thinking of all the strength we need, 
4 &d Of the needed grace; 

To smooth each diy the tangles 
Oat of the light-brown hair, 

To keep as well all sorrow and sin 
From marring a life so fair. 

Flecking the milk so creamy 
With snowy bits of bread; 

Stilling the murmur of rosy lips 
So eager to be fed; 

Thinking of Him who casteth ' 

Into our empty hands, 

Bidding us feed His little oues 
By teaching His dear commands. 

Keeping the hofeto in order, 

And, ere the shadows come, ' 
Hasting the snowy cloth to spread 
To welcome loved ones hotne; 

' Thinking of woman’s mission, 

.Nor caring to change he* sphere, 
Knowing the highest, the holiest work 
Is given to woman here. 


Ix general those parents have most reverence who most 
deserve it$ for ho that lives well oannot be despised.. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


• THE OTTER. 

BY B. B. D. 

HE otter is a fisher by trade, or perhaps I should say 
by'birth, as he never has to serve any apprenticeship 
at the business. No man east equal him fishing, no mat¬ 
ter how well he may be rigged out with the .best of rods 
and lines, .and fanoy flies. The otter would laugh, if he 
knew bow, at any puch-bungling contrivances. He does 
not have to sit on the bank and wait patiently for the 
fish to come to him and give a nibble at his bait. Instead 
of that, he dives into the water, and using his long, 
tapering tail for a rudder, and his webbed feet for paddles, 
away he goes after the Ash he has made up his mind to 


into the nets, and sometimes bring up the larger fish with 
their teeth. 

I kavq read of pumerous anecdotes of tame otters. A 
man named Collins, living in England, had a tame otter 
which foUowjed him wherever he went. Mr. Collins used 
frequently to take the otter to the river and let him fish 
for himBelf; and when his appetite was satisfied, he never 
failed to come back to his master. One day Mr. Collins’s 
son took, him out instead, when he refused to come back 
at the accustomed call. Mr. Collins searched for several 
days, and was about to give him up for lost, when he 
finally oame at the call of his name, and creeping 
about his master’s feet, showed great affection for him. 



breakfast on. Off darts the fish for dear life, up the I 
stream, down the stream, into holes, under rocks, and 
behind and among reeds and rushes, and close after him 
keeps the otter, never stopping to come to the surface to 
breathe, and never giving his intended victim a moment’s 
rest. At last the fish is tired out, and the otter easily 
catches it, and carrying it to his den, which is usually 
close to the water, eats it at his leisure, and then goes 
after another. It will catch and eat eight or*ten fish for 
a single meaL At this rate it does not take long for a 
pair of otters with a tolerably large family to provide for, 
to use up a 11 the fish of a pond or stream. 

OUers are sometimes caught wad tamed, and used to 
help in catching fish. They are taught to drive the fish 


Dogs are frequently taught to catch otters. Still, when 
they are brought up together they live on friendly 
terms. 

The otter wears an under-vest of short, close, water¬ 
proof wool, to protest him from the wet in his fishing 
excursions. Over this he has a ocat of long, coarse, 
glossy hair. He generally remains in his burrow—which 
is near the water’s edge, apd is earned deep down into 
the bank—during tip day> and roams about at night. 

This animal used to be abundant in England and Scot¬ 
land, and is stills occasionally found in those countries, 
especially in the northern portions of Sootlaad. One 
species is also found in the northern portion of North 
America near the Arctic Sea. 
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THE CAT THAT SAVED THE BABY. 
“AH, tumma! Just see this picture Y* Wried Annie 
May as she set turning the leaves of w new book. 
“ Here's a pussy-oat palling n lady's dress. What' is ehe' 
doing?" 

Mrs. May took 
the book, and 
after reading a 
PK®> “M: 

" Why, this it 
wonderful! The 
pnsey-eat you 
see in the picture 
sated a baby's 
life.” 

“Why, mam¬ 
ma ! 8aved a 
baby’s life? Tell 
me about it" 

"The book 
says it is a true 
story, and was 
told to the writer 
by one who saw 
it,” replied Mrs. 

May. “A lady 
was sitting by 
the fire, when 
hereatoame ran* 
ning into the 
room in a hur¬ 
ried, diatreeaed 
kind of way, and 
looking op into 
her face, began. 
to mew piteously. At tint the lady, being busy with her 
work, paid no attention to the eat,: hat the animal would 
not be pat off. She continued her piteous ories, run¬ 


ning'to the door ahd then back again to the lady, show¬ 
ing more find more distress/ At last the eat stretched 
out one of her claws add palled her mistress by the apron. 
“The lady, beginning to feel alarmed at this strange 

conduct, started 
up, when the cat 
ran before her 
into a Sin a 11 
wash-house. 
And what do 
you think she 
found?" 

“ What, maxi¬ 
ma?" ask^d her 
eager listener. 

“Why, her 
own two-year- 
old little boy in 
a. tub of water, 
and nearly 
, drowned. The 
oat had savedthe 
baby!" 

** Oh! What a 
dear good cat!" 
exclaimed An¬ 
nie^ 

, “ Yes; I think 
you may well say 
a dear good eat/ 
answered her 
mother. “If it 
had been a dog, 
we should not 
wonder so mtfch, 
bat fov ! a oat to do a thing like this is strange indeed, 
for oats do mot usually show much affection or intelli¬ 
gence/' • - v 


The Home Circle. 


THE OLD COAT. 

“QHADE of Pipsissiway Potts! tell mo what.to : do 
0 with this old coat," said Arabella,.turning over the 
garment with considerable snap. 

"You girls will get to be profane over Pipsey, yet," 
said Tom, who" sat reading the fast'Hone MaoAziss by 
the east window. . { 

** Call over the alphabet," said mischievous Maud, as 
•he gave three sly raps •under the table. 

"That’s too slow * process,"’ said . Belle. “I want 
setae advice right away. I’ll leave it to you, Ootiain | 
Laey, if it isn’t a great deal easier to make oven these old 
dte sms . and things on paper, than in reality. It sounds 
Teiy niett but oh l the practical application is what I 
dried. It's awful ta be poor." 

“ Yesi bat it is awful to he rich, and get so little oem- 
fort eat of it, as most of the rich people I happen to 
know, do out of their pesieeeipos. Depend upon it? there 
is mere vexation inuring a*i splendid, drees, made up 
jest a little amiss, e^ then seeing it outshone the .first 
time it is worn, than there is ip mahingoveconr old ones 
iato something that pleases, a* if it isn’t so very.fine* 
fivery sucoees of that kind makes me happy, as dong, as 


the article lasts. It is one of the cheapest recipes for 
happiness* I know. You will own yourself that you 
always liked that pretty homo aaoque you have on." 

“That is true; and I never grudged the. time and trou¬ 
ble it cost me—after it was done,, mind you, Leoy." 

<‘I understand," said Luoy, smiling. 

She well remembered, how Belle fretted, and said, I 
never can get it out," when the prooess was going on. 

. Indeed, I think she was.rigfrt. She never oould with¬ 
out the aid of her patient, painstaking ooutin, who 
I planned and pieoed so cheerfully. 

It was a good thing for Belle that Luoy happened to be 
around fa the present emergency, and that she had the 
•kili-te pin w a newspaper to her own handsomely- 
fitting ooat, making pin prieks aU along the seams, so 
that a pattern oould easily .be out from it." 

“ That .is half the battle," said Lacy, as ehe laid down 
the pattern smoothly on the table. “ Mow, lot us take 
yoar ooat apart and prase out the seams." 

The two set to work diligently, and soon the pieces 
were aU ready for use. . The old sleeves answered very 
well when newly trimmed, and the ooat was soon out and 
stitolied up on the sewing-maohine. 
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“ Belle would hove been fretting ever that until now/’ 
said Maud, " and not even have made a beginning. 9 * 

“ Shouldn't wonder," said Belle, turning hertelf around 
before the glaei with great satisfaction. 

The coat wan finished before tea-time, and when Tom 
took the girls to the eoneert that evening, Belle had the 
pleasant consciousness that her eoat was as respectable as 
the other girls' were—a very satisfactory feeling, as any 
young girl will tell you, and one that added largely to her 
enjoyment of the musio. 


“BITS OP TALK” 

LITTLE book, by H. H., with the above title, has 
recently appeared, whietf I wish eould be read and 
re-read by every mother, and every father, too, in the 
land. The articles on “ Needless Denials," “ The Awk¬ 
ward Age," "Breaking the Will,” and "Whipping," are 
invaluable. So is the " Reign of Archeteus." The book, 
throughout, has not a shallow idea. It is small—as gems 
are small. But, if these artioles only were well read, 
pondered, and practised by parents, the little volume 
would prove a very angel of mercy to the children. 

It is from no bias of personal friendship that I write 
these lines. 1 do admire and love the author, but I know 
her only through her writings. I have no interest in the 
book, other than the intrinsic value of its subject-matter, 
its bearing on the happiness and lasting welfare of the 
little ones, and the desire that so faithful and earnest a 
laborer in humanity’s oause should be recognised as 4 he 
richly merits. U. 0 . Jouraov. 


DON'T TELL IT. 

it i. m'o. 

" TT will so vex Harry when I tell him how spitefully 

A John Gray spoke about him,” said Mrs. Robbins. 

" But why need you tell him t Mr. Gray was angry at 
the moment, and, I dare say, regretted what he said after¬ 
ward." 

"Why, Liiiic," said the other, "do you keep any 
secrets from your husband ?” 

" Indeed, I do. A hundred worrying things, that it 
would do him no good to know, I lock up in my qwn 
bosom. I often think I should like to tell this or that, 
but it would make him unhappy for nothing, and I will 
not do it. When I feel it is necessary to tell an unplea¬ 
sant truth, I try to do it as comfortably as I can, to look 
on the brightest side possible." 

"Well, I most say," said the other, a little pnnled to 
know how to exouse her own course, which was quite the 
reverse, "that I think there should be no Secrets between 
husband and wife." 

"Yet, I am sure, my dear, you have a great many 
every day. You don't begin to tell all yon think." 

"That is quite another matter. No one tells all his 
thoughte.” 

"Then yon do draw the line taurewhere; you admit 
you have secrets from your husband.■ Now, I draw the 
line at whatever would eause unhappiness needlessly. 
Of oourse, when it is necessary to tell an unpleasant fact, 
I do so; but the hundred little annoyances we women 
have every-day, what good can eonte -of repeating them?" 

"Now, I think that is a very absurd plan of yours, 
Lissle. There is no reason why he should not share your 
troubles. It ir quite as proper forirtm to bear the burden 
as for you to take the whole. It just spoils a man to in¬ 
dulge him so muoh." 


" One fset is worth a dosen arguments," said Linie. 
" We do have a happy home." 

Them was not the slightest reflection on her friend’s 
home-life, bnt the other eould not but remember that her 
home was often very far from being a happy one. Her 
boasted " frankness " did not work so well in praetioe. 

“ I have always found/’ oontinned Lissle, " that it paid 
to make home pleasant. When William returns, worried 
with his business, I do not harms him with tales of the 
children's faults, or the girls' shortcomings. I have tbs 
room siing and tidy, and something nice on the table, sad 
if there is any good nows’to tell, or any pleasant circum¬ 
stance that has happened while he' was away, I make a 
point of bringing it up at tea-time. The result is, we 
take our meal in peaoe and oomfort. I am certainly hop- 
pier for seeing him oheerful, and for knowing he appre¬ 
ciates the oomfort and rest of home. Depend upon it, my 
friend, happiness turns on very little hinges. If I were 
only selfishly seeking my own pleasure, 1 should try 
all the same to make home bright for the rest. Per, 
there is nothing that brings so .mueh joy to our own 
bosoms as the feeling that we have made others happy. 
The opposite of this proposition is equally true." 


D EAR HOME CIRCLE: Whet has become of oar 
onoe faithful Uncle Grumbler? For at least two 
years his voice’ has not boon lifted up in solemn procla¬ 
mation against the follies of womankind. Have the in¬ 
firmities and disabilities of his forlorn bachelorhood so 
fearfhlly increased as to preolude forther attention to the 
miserable ways of this wicked old world ? We certainly 
cannot "lay the flattering u ncti o n to our soul ” of having 
silenoed him by sauoy replies; for bis " last,” if we recol¬ 
lect aright, was fulminated against the Grecian bend, and 
therefore found us silent and approving. 

Perhaps he is so well pleased with the present stage 
of the " woman movement," that Ac also is " silent end 
approving." If this be the ease, we extend our hand 
with hearty sympathy. If he has taken to bimself a 
wife, and thus found it necessary to ohange his former 
striking and mistaken notions ooneerning the aims sod 
ways of the " fair sex," he has our sincere congratula¬ 
tions. But, really, in either ease, we trust he will once 
more shed upon us the light of his /Musive countenance, 
and give us the result of his meditative silence. 

In this wish, we presume, the other members of the 
" Home Circle ” will join with Cousix JesxIi. 


INDEPENDENCE OF DAUGHTERS. 

N the ideal household of father and mother and adalt 
children, the one great aim of the parents ought to be 
to supply, as far as possible, to each child, that freedom 
and independence which they have missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of securing in hornet of their own. The loss of 
this one thing alone is a bitterer drop iu the loneliness of 
many an unmarried woman whoee parents, espeeMty 
father*, are apt even to dream—food and dothes and 
lodgings are so exalted in unthinking estimates. To be 
without them would be distressingly inconvenient, no 
doubt; but one can have luxurious provision of both, and 
remain very wretched. Even the body itself sennet 
thrive if it has ito more than thwfthree pottage messes. 
Freedom to come, ge, speak, won( play—in short, to be 
one's selfMs to the body more than meat and gold, and 
to the sou) the whole of Jlfc .—From "Bite of Talk aboot 
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ATHIRST. , , 

BY SARAH HOWARDS HHHSBAW; • 

T HB day bad been long and tiresome 
And laden with petty eares; 

And a discontented spirit 
Had crept on me unawares. 

And I said to myself at erenisg 
As I wearily sought my room. 

And, dropping down by the window, 
Looked out on the gathering gloom; 

Great, ah! great is the labor, 

And small is the pleasure of life I 
With Hs actual and ideal . . 

In hopeless disoord and strife. 

We are here and must bear our burden; 

We are here and must weep or rqjoioe; 
Existence is foroed upon us— 

No chance for refusal or ohoioe—- 

Made up with hopes to be thwarted, 
With wishes to be denied, 

With yearnings and aspirations 
To be ever unsatisfied! 

And oh, the wearisome sameness! 

And oh, the disoord and din 1 
The oontract of life as we find it. 

And life as we paint it within. 

In the grasp of the deadly real 
We struggle, we flutter in rain; 

And our beautiful, mocking ideal 
Brings us but torture and pain. 

Why is it? I dropped the curtain, 

I moodily tohied to'tho light, ( j 
And wearily made ready J * 

To bid the world good-night. 

At the last, as is my custom, 

I seated myself, and took 
My little, worn, long-used Biblc-^ 

The old, new, WendronS boefe . 

At first, from the well-known phrases 
Small meaning I seodied td gain, 

But by and by, a strange comfort 
Stole into heart and brain. 

Only aTfw short Tense, 

And these oft «ead>befbrs, 

Bat courage aad strength «nd patience 
Into my^eoul they bore. 


SPIRITUAL SONG. 

nr osoRSi mjlcddsala 
FROM TkB GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 

T HE times are all so fbarfdl! 

( The heart so full of eares! 

To ey6s that Question tearful 
The future spectral itareS. 

Wild terrors oreep and hover 
With foot eo ghastly soft t 
1 The soul black midnights cover 
Like mountains piled aloft 

Firm props like.reed* are waving; 

For trust is left no stay; 

The thoughts, with whupool-raving, 
No more the will obey.. 

Frenzy, with eye resistless, 

Decoys from Truth’s defence; 
Life's pulse is flagging listless, 

' And dull is every sense. 


Who hath the cross upheaved, 

To shelter and make whole ? 

Who lives from sight received 
That he may help the soul ? 

Haste to the tree pf wonder; 

Give silent hinging room; 

Outgoing flames, asunder 
Will oleave the phantom-gloom. 

Draws thee an angel tender 
In safety on the strand; 

Lo ] at thy feet in splendor, 

Outspreads the promised land. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 


I HAVE SOMETHING SWEET TO TELL YOU. 

BT MBS. F. OSGOOD. 

I HAVE something sweet to tell you, 

But the secret you must keep; 

And remember, if it isn't right, 

I'm u talking in my sleep.” 

For I know I am but dreaming, 

When I think your love is mine; 

And I know they are but seeming, f 
All the hbpes that round me shine. 

So remember, when I teH you. 

What I can ®e longer keep. 

We are none of. us responsible . 

Fee what we say in sleep. 


And I laid me down to slumber. 

Feeling that all was right. 

And I always shali t&inxGod's angels. 
Brought me my dreams fh&t night. 

Ob, Bode of bttforf arfouud then ' 

Ragtag dofefetj denial fifid strife!‘ 1 
What matter* the humble, thirsting etful 
Finds thee the water of ‘l*el~ JUHmnee. 


My pretty secret's ooming, 

On, listen with your heart, 

And you shall hear it humming 
So close, 'twill make you Start. 

Oh, shut yetnr eyes so ea rn e s t, . 

Or mine Witt widely weep ; • 

I lets yowl I ederc yed l buW , 
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THERE. 

BY MARY ALOYSIA FM^JVCIS. 

T HE pigeon lights on a friendly roof, 

North and south through the Russian cities; 
And the tread of man,'and tbe Btfebd’s quick hoof, 
Spare the hied'that, the nation pities. 

East and wmt if its bright wings bear it, 

Shelter and food are its boon frpm aU ; 

No oruel hand from its nest may tear it, 

No brutal touch on its form may fall; 

Happy the bird, in that land pfjur, 

Under the sway of the stately Csar! 

In the storied eonntry of Eastern Kings, 

Where the eresoent floats o’er the eolmr Bosphorus, 
Aud the minaret’s musio at sunset rings 

The “ call to prayer ” in a sad, sweet chorus— 

Far and near through the proud dominion, 

They hold of all homes that home most blest, 

That ofteneSt toes the bird's white pinion 
Flash, in the sonshine, above ltd nest: 

And the innocent life is as sabred to all. 

As it was in Eden before tbe fall! 

Hundreds of years have come and gone, 

Since, by the Doge Dandolo's order, 

The talc of that Eastern sceptre wen. 

Flew, with the pigeon* across tbe border. 

Yet Venice still links that departed gloig 

To tbe glofy that hers in the present must be; 
And this is the sweetest and tenderest story 
Told of the city beside the sea: 

For there, by the will bf the Dogelctag dead, 

The birds by thousands-are dally fed! 

Changing masters has Venice seen, 

And changing customs have swayed the city; 

But French or Austrian behrts have been 
Responsive to long-descended pity. 

When." two” on the bell of &L Mark’s is ringing, 
The grain still falls from a civic hand, 

And there are the pigeons, cooing and singing— 
Graceful guests of a graceful land: 

Since this world was aworld of pain, I ween, 
Never a fldror Bight was seen!.. ' ’ r 

Dumb Animal*. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANK& 

LITTLE bpy h*d sought the pump, 

From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly qnenobed bis raging thirst; 
Then gracefully he toddhed-Ms eap—» 

“ I thank you, Mr. Pump/’ 1 he tofd, 

« For this dice drink yWuVe given me !* 

(This littld boy had been well bred.) 

Then said the Pump: “ My little man, 

You’rp welcome to what I have done; 

But I am not the one to thank, 

I only help the Water run.” 

« Oh, then,*.tbe little MEw said ' 

(Polite he.always meaniie be), •< 

“ Cold Wats* please aoeapt my thank* 

You have been eery Mad to me.” 


“ Ah,” said Cold Water, “ don't thank me; 

Far up the hill-side lives the Spring 
/ That toads me ferth % wtthfgenerous hand 
To gladden every living thing.” 

" I’ll thank the Spring, then,” said the boy; 

And gracefully hebemdd his head; 

“ Oh, don'tthask me, my little maa/’ 

The Spring with silvery aooeots said'— 

** Oh, don’t thank m^—for What am I 
Without the Dew and Summer Rain ? 
Without their aid I ne’er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, a gain.” 
u Oh, well, then I” said the little boy, 

“T’ll gladly thank the Rain and Dew.” 

" Pray, don’t thank us—without the Sun 
We could not fill one cup for you.” 

i , . 

“ Then, Mr. Son, ten thousand t h a nk s 
For aU that you have done for me/’ ” 

“ Stop!’ said the Sun, with blushing face, 
u My little follow, don’t thank me; 

’ *Twes from the Ocean’s mighty stores 
I drew this draughtT gate to tfiec.” 

" Oh, Ocean, thanks !* then Safd the boy. 

It echoed back, “ Not unto rpe—- 

“ Not nnio me, but unto Him , . . 

Who formed tbe depths in which I lie; 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 

To Him who' Will thy wants supply.” 
The boy took off bis cap, and : sald, 

In tones So gentle and subdued, 

" Oh, God, I thank The# for this gift— 
Thou art the giver of all good.” 


I DIDN’T KNOW. 

E gave me a knife oqe 4 ay at school, 
Four-biaded, the handle of pearl; 

And great black words pn the wrapper said, 

“ For the darliogeet little girl.” 

I was glad! €)b, ye* yet tbe crimson Mood 
To my young ohoek cdue end went. 

And my heart thumped wondroucly pit-a-pat, 
But I didn't know what it meant . 

One night he said I must jump o* hie sled. 

For the snow was falling ^et i . 

I was half afraid, but be oopxed and coaxed. 
And be got mo on at last. 

Laughing and ch att ing bMflenygfee, 

To my home hie course be bent; 

And My.eiiUm looked -at each other and smiled. 
But I didn’t Jtno w, whatitt i meant. 

Ten yearn passed oh, and thqy touched bis eye 
Vfith a,thadow of deeper blue; 

They gave to his form a manlier grace— 

To bis cheek a swarthier hue. 

We stood by the daeam#y> rippMng brock. 
When the dey wes almeet spent, 

'His whispers were soft ns the, lullaby*; 
Ande—nowil know whet it meant! 
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OEMS OF THOUGHT. 


8PAJIK8 OF HUMOR; 


Ko on cin parens iolid leftnoiog and frivolous pleasure 
at once. 

The best way to condemn bad tmiti, it by practising 
good ones. 

Lots is a weapon that will conquer men when all other 
weapons fail. 

A life of tall and constant employment is the only safe 
and happy one. 

The reproaches of a friend should be Strictly just, and 
not too frequent. 

Those are never likely to come to good that are unduti- 
fal to their parents. 

Barly religion lays the foundation of happiness both 
in time and eternity. 


u Pete," said his mother*'“are you into them sweet¬ 
meats again?" “Jib, mem. "Them sweetmeats is into 
me." 

A chap from the country on being handed, by the hotel 
waiter, a bill of fare, Solid him that he would defer reading 
it until after dinner. 

A oohtbmporaby epoake of a fashionable tailor as being 
“one of the old war-tMf«es of the trade." A “heavy 
charger , 1 * we suppose. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing than 
to aet one; no more right to say a rude thing to another 
than to knook him down. 

A charming young lady* who attends evening church 
service regularly, is called “the vesper belle" by the dis¬ 
tracted youths of the parish. 


The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of 
adversity ie fortitude. 

Pew boys are born with talents that excel; but all are 
eepaMe of living well. 

There Is no joy tike that which springs from a kind 
act or a pleasant word. 

The rose has Its thorns, the diamond its specks and 
the best man his failings. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than first to raise 
a confidence, and then betray it. 

Whoever hates his brother, or sister, is a murderer; 
for he .will to one if he have an opportunity. 

There are lying looks as well as lying words, dissem¬ 
bling smites, deceiving signs and even a lying silence. 

As there is no prosperous state of life without its 
calamities, so there is do adversity without its benefits. 

A reading people will become a thinking people* and 
then they are capable of becoming a rational and a great 
people. 

It is a most mortifying reflection for any man to con¬ 
sider what he has done, oompared with what he might 
have-done. 

If Attmc auto us poor only when we lack necessaries, 
but custom gives the name of poverty to the want of 
superfluities. 

Young person*.have need of strong reins; they are 
sometimes hard to be ruled, easy to oe drawn aside and 
apt to to deceived. 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men of less under¬ 
standing by experience; the most ignorant by necessity; 
and brutes by nature. 

Whatever situation in life you ever wish or propose 
for yeurself, acquire a clear and lucid idea of the incon¬ 
veniences attending it. 

Hasty words often rankle the wound which injury 
gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiving cures it, and 
forgetting takes away the soar. 


Wit .loses its respect with the good when seen in com¬ 
pany with malice; and to smite at the jest whioh plants a 
thorn In another^ breast is to beoome a principal in the 
mischief. 

The following act was passed, some years ago, by the 
Penttsylvania Assembly: “The State-House Yard shall 
be surrounded by a brisk wall, and remain an open enclo¬ 
sure forever." 

A certain radical, inveighing against the rapacity of 
the clergy, gave it as his opinion that if they ooald have 
tfoeir own way, they would Taise the tithes from a tenth 
to a twentieth. 

A saucy young fallow sitting at table opposite the 
learned John Scot, aaked him whbt difference there was 
between Soot and Sot. “Jiot the width dp this table” 
answered the other. 

A gbneral, at the point of death, opened his eyes and 
seeing three doctors standing by his beaside, said, faintly : 
“Gentlemen, if you fire by platoons it is all over with 
me," and immediately expired. 

A young lady, In conversing with a gentleman, spoke 
of having resided in SL Louis* “Was St. Louis your 
native place?" asked the gentleman. “ Well, yes—part 
of the time," responded the lady. 

“Oh," said a poor sufferer to a dentist, “that is the 
second wrong tooth you've pulled out!" “.Very sorry, 
sir," said the blundering operator, “ but, al there were 
only three when’ I began, Tm sure to be right next 
time." 

When the regulations of the West-Boston Bridge pro¬ 
prietors were drawn up by two famous lawyers, one sec¬ 
tion read thus: “And the said proprietors shall meet 
annually on the first Tuesday iu June, provided it does 
not fall on-Sunday." 

Loud Nelson,’ when a boy, being on a visit at his 
auntfs, went hunting one-Jday and did not return until 
after dark. The good lady, much alarmed, soolded him 
severely, and said: “ I wonder fear did not drive you 
home." “ Fear," replied the boy, “ I don’t know him." 


Txehb is an elasticity in the human mind oapabfo of 
bearing mueh, but which will not show itself until a eer- 
tain weight of affliction be put upon it; its powers may 
be compared to those vehicles whose springs are so con¬ 
trived that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, 
but jolt when they have nothing to bear. 

I look upon every true thought as a valuable acquisi¬ 
tion to society, which eannot possibly hurt or obstruot 
the good effect of any other truth whatsoever," lbr they 
all partake of one eommou es sence , and neces s arily coin¬ 
cide with each other; sad like the drops of rain which 
fall separately into the river, mix themselves at once with 
tile stream, and strengthen the general current. 


An enterprising Edinburgh tradesman once advertised 
his goods in the following terms: 

Scots wha has wi' Wallace bled, 

Scots wham Bruce has often led, 

If you want a graoefu’ head. 

Gang to Box the hatter. 


An elderly gentleman, who was rather fond of hit glass, 
complained, in the presence of a Quaker, that his eyes 
were inflamed and weak, and that spectacles didn’t seem 
to do him any good. “ ni tcH thee what I think," said 
the Quaker. “ if thee were to woar thy spectacles over 
thy month for a few mouths thy eyes would gef well 
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New publications. 


The Jubilee Singers, and their Campaign for 
Twenty Thousand. Dollars. By G. D. Pike. Boston: 
Lee k Shepard publishers. Many people through the 
country have enjoyed the rare pleasure of listening to the 
Jubilee Singers. This book tells us who -they are and for 
what purpose they are singing. They are a oompaay of 
colored men and women, most of them former slaves or 
children of slaves. They set out penniless and tong their 
way through the eountry to raise fluids to complete the 
Fisk University building—a university at Nashville, de¬ 
signed especially to furnish educational facilities for the 
colored raoe. The books contains portraits from photo¬ 
graphs of the singers, together with brief biographies. 
In an appendix is given a collection of their songs, 

The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. 
Boston: Lee k 6hepard publishers. These papers are 
collected for the first time in book form from the pages of 
the Indicator , Examiner , Tattler , and other contempo¬ 
raneous publications. They are lively, genial, occasion¬ 
ally humorous, and in every respect worthy of reading. 
They are a fair sample of the best literature of their olass 
of the past century. 

Partingtonian Patchwork. By B. P. Shillaber. 
Boston: Lee k Shepard. Any one ,who loves real genu¬ 
ine fun will do well to obtain this book. It oootains 
“ Blifkins the Martyr: The Domestic Trials of a Model 
Husband;’* “The Modern Syntax;** “Partingtonian 
Papers,” arid “ New and Old Dips flrom an Unambitious 
Inkstand.’* Mr. Shillaber is too well known as a humor¬ 
ist t# need any special recommendation. 

Bacchus Dethroned. By Frederick Powell. 
Now York: National Temperance Society and Publica¬ 
tion House. A prise was recently offered in England for 
the best essay on the entire temperance question. This 
volume contain* the essay or rather series of essays which 
took the prize. The author considers “ The Great 
National Curse,** “ The Supposed Dietetic Value of Alco¬ 
holic Beverages,* “ The Physiological Relations of In¬ 
toxicating Liquors,** “The Social and PoHtieal Argument,** 
and other phases of the question, ooneluding with “ Legis¬ 
lation and the Liquor Traffic*’* Every temperance lec¬ 
turer, writer, thinker and temperanoe society should have 
the book. 

Pay-Day at Babel, and Odes. By Robert Bur¬ 
ton Rodney, U. S. N. Author of “ Alboin and Rosamond.” 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. “Pay-Day at Babel” is 
designated “An Office Dream,” and gives in a semi- 
humorous strain a poetic account of the people and their 
doings during the building of the tower of Babel. 

Bart Ridgeley; A Story of Northern Ohio. 
Boston: Nichols and Hall. This.story, though published 
anonymously, we have reasons for believing to be from 
the pen of a prominent lawyer and ex-Congressman, now 
residing in Washington. It is a faithful picture of the 
country and the people, as they were found in the then 
newly-inhabited wilds of Ohiq, nearly forty years ago. 
The local* descriptions are accurate, and many of the 
characters are real ones who, have figured to greater dr 
less extent in local and political history. The pketohes 


of prominent men made from personal recollection are 
exceedingly interesting. The story proper is a lore 
story after the approved sort, though the plot is not 
specially original. In truth one must look for its excel¬ 
lency elsewhere than in its plot. Yet it has exoellencies 
in plenty. Its,style is original, vivacious and pleasing, 
without a particle of that crudity that even the best of 
essayists and public ^writers not infrequently display in 
their first attempts in the field of romance. We cannot 
help almost regretting as we read the book that its writer 
had not been forced, or shall we say encouraged, to give 
his life and talents to literature rather than to politics 
and the dry details of law. American literature would 
undoubtedly have been the gainer. The chief charm of 
the book is the character of the hero—a character so care¬ 
fully and faithfully delineated that it seems as if drawn 
from life. The oharaoter is an original one in novels at 
least, lacking many of the attributes of the conventional 
hero, yet heroic, brave and noble withal, and of an un¬ 
blemished purity of miudand soul that leads one to have a 
higher estimate of humanity, and to rqjoioe that there are 
yet writers left us in thefe days of sensational and sensuous 
fiction who oan oouceive of and describe such a oharaoter. 
The story is * beautiful poem—it is more an epic or a 
pastoral, than a novel—and no one oan read it without 
being ohariped. 


A Woman’s Poems. Boston: James R. Osgood 
k do. Away on the banks of the Ohio, not many miles 
from the spot where the Cary sisters first song their songs f 
there dwells in the quiet of a happy home-circle a woman 
who, now that Alice and Phoebe Cary are dead, ought to 
be recognized as standing at the head of the women poets 
of America. Her poems hav^ found their way for years 
into the chiefest and best publications of the country, yet 
strange to say the name of Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt is one 
that would fall unfamiliar on many ears, or if. the hearer 
recognized the name, he might be in 4subt where to 
place her., Julia Ward Howe once spoke of her in high 
terms of praise, but called her the wife of Don Piatt, 
editor of the Capital* Her husband is John James 
Piatt, himself a poetof no mean repute, who has published 
one or two charming little volumes of poetry. “ A Wo¬ 
man’s Poems ” are by Mrs; Piatt, and they are a most 
valuable contribution to the poetic literature of the coun¬ 
try. They are suggestive in oharaoter—too much so for 
a oareless reading; exceedingly imaginative, and over¬ 
flowing with ad abundance of warm womanly feelings. 

| Each poem which the volume contains is a gem polished 
i to perfoction, and gleaming with a light and beauty all 
I its own. ' 


Play and Profit in my Garden. By Rev. E. P. 
Bee, author of “Barriciw Burned Away.” New York: 
Dodd k Mead, publishers. This volume is a pleasant 
though I fear not withal a profitable book. Its anther, 
charmed with delights, of country life, depicts them, in 
glowing oolors, and shows that from his amateur fanning, 
to whieh be devoted, an hour a day upon an average* he 
reaped a marvellous peouniary harvest. At least H. seems 
so until we compare the outgo with the income, when we 
find there is not so large a balattfte after all. The b&lanee 
would undoubtedly have been all on the other aids, if Mr. 
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Roe had not been peculiarly fortunate in regard to mar¬ 
kets, the greatest stumbling-block of both the amateur 
and the professional farmer. While admitting the neces¬ 
sity of learning most trades and professions, there are two 
ooeapations which every one has unlimited faith in him¬ 
self that he can enter successfully if he only has the op¬ 
portunity. These occupations are literature and farming. 
And when ho falls; m attaiettn alWafrs must' do in either 
business, he lays it to on unfortunate oombination of out¬ 
side circumstances rather than to the want of experience 
in himself. We do not need books to encourage the 
young, foolish and sanguine to enter either of these par- 
suits -too hastily, in the belief that the road will be a 
golden one. Nevertheless one who has a genuine love of 
nature, wOl find gardening a pleasure if not a profitable 
employment; and after experience has been duty acquired 
and paid for, it may even make a certain pecuniary return 
which may be satisfactory if the expectations are not too 
exalted. For sale by J. B. Lippinoott. 

The Glass Cable, and the Storms it Weathered. 
By Margaret B. WOmer. New York: National Temper¬ 
ance Society and .Publication House. A pleasant and 
profitable temperanoe story for the young, illustrative of 
the good influences springing from the “Band of Hope" 
8 ociety. 

The Dead Sin, and Other Stories. By Edward 

Garrett, author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life/* etc. 
New York: Dodd A Mead. Those who seek for a pure 
and elevated literature, will not Bail to find it in Edward 


Garrett's writings. The ttyle is superior, fall of thought 
and earnestness, and the stories in this book of uncom¬ 
mon interest. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippin¬ 
oott A Co. 

Pascarel. Only a Story. By Ouida, author of 
“Strathmore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott A Go. 
This story is written in Ouida’s usually fascinating style, 
and is perhaps less objectionable in eertain points than 
her novels usually are. 

Oxley. By Lyndon, author of “Margaret: A Story 
of Life in a Prairie Home." New York: Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong A Co. A pleasantly sentimental and philosophical 
story of American life, with little or no sensation-in It, yet 
written in a finished and attractive style. The hook 
should please a large class of readers. For sale in Phil¬ 
adelphia by J. B. Lippinoott A Co, 

Text Book in Intellectual Philosophy, for Schools 
and Colleges; Containing an Outline of the Science, with 
an Abstract of its History. By J, T. Champlin, D.D., 
President of Colby University. New York: Woolworth, 
Ainsworth A Co- 

Philosophy of Rhetoric. By John Bascom, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Williams College. New York: 
Woolworth, Ainsworth A Co. These are valuable text¬ 
books designed for use in Academics and Colleges, though 
they will be found equally valuable as additions to a 
private library- For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip* 
'pinoott A Co. 


Editor’s Department. 


HOW TO MAKE BOYS; HATE FARMING. 

r r a report Of the dolhgs of the Fanner's Club, of New 
York, contained in the HeraldyWe find some sensible re¬ 
marks concerning the management, of boys on the farm. A 
fanner wrote to a member of the club requesting him, if pos¬ 
sible, to find for him a boy who is honest, truthful, not lazy, 
and who will be likely to love iarmtng. He wanted a boy to 
pick up stones, ghurn, milk the cows, torn grindstone, eta* 
and one also that will not hate farming and run away every 
chance he gets. 

The chairman handed it over to Sereno Edwards Todd to 
answer, who replied aa follows: 

“If a boy is ever justified in running away, most assuredly 
he would be when be Is directed to go'alone toperlorm a Job 
that every foithfhl laborer hates. If you wish to keep a boy 
on the farm, never set him alone, when the birds are singing, 
the squirrels are chattering, and the violets are unfolding 
their charming petals, at picking stones in a large field. The 
truth is, those little arms and soft muscles are no more suit¬ 
able for handling atonee than the muscles of a yonng oolt 
are for drawing a sab-soil plough. If you wish to make a 
boy love the farm better than any other employment, don't 
keep him turning a big grindstone at noon, when all the 
men bat the one whole grinding,are lying ip the shades 
and don’t bear on with all your might, so hard as to stick 
hint, and then ridicule him tauntingly, telling him he must 
eat more podding and milk before be oan tarn a grindstone 
like a man- Pqrohanoe that boy weighs only fifty pounds. 
You weigh one hundred and fifty, and the grindstone one 
hnndred and fifty. Now, then, suppose we let you turn a 
bojee stone of four hundred and fifty pounds, while a giant 
ef fieus hundred end fifty pounds weight beam on—which is 
a fair pro p ortion between yourself and the boy. Before the 
gtaiit has applied half his weight, if we don't see you balk 
•qoare from the mark* and creek, If you don't break the 
third commandment and assume a profane and pugnacious 
eftttodey tben write me as a Arise prognosticator. 


"Unless you want to make a good boy hate fhrming, and 
every employment connected with it, don't manage in such 
an underhand manner that he will have to milk the cow 
which every one dislikes to milk because shO milks so hard. 
When the boy eomea in at night so tired that he would rather 
lie down on the bard side of a maple plank than to eat his 
supper, don't tell him to hurry up and eat his supper so as 
to do that churning, when all the men and older boys are 
allowed to read the newspapers or to smoke unmolested, if 
you wish to induce a boy to think that Indian corn and po¬ 
tatoes are profitable crops, don't give him an old rusty hoe 
that no sensible man would use, and then tell him if he will 
cut In smart when hoeing that you will help him keep his 
row up even with the rest If you do not want to make a boy 
hate the country, when a task is assigned to him, don't pile 
p on so much as to compel him to summon all his energies 
nfSor three-fourths of the day to complete it, and then, as soon 
as the job is done, tell him he will have to go mill, or the 
cook can make no bread for the next day. 

"If yon don't want to make a boy hate all the operations of 
a farm, don't tell him while all the men .are taking their 
1 nooning* in harvest time to water the cowp and horses, 
to hurry up so as to go with the men when they are ready to 
return to the fie^d. Don’t encourage a boy to rear a nioe 
calf or oolt, and tell him the animal shall be his when grown 
up, and then sell the beast for a good price, pocket the mo¬ 
ney, and tell the boy the price received don't pay for the 
hay, oats and grass consumed. If you want to make an en¬ 
ergetic and successful former, of a boy, don't encourage him 
to rise before daylight so as to rake the wheat stubbles while 
the dew is on, telling him he shall have half of the gleanings, 
and then sell his part of the grain with the orop, and tell 
him, when he inquires about his share of the money, that the 
little sum received *ill not pay for half his board next win¬ 
ter. Don't badger a good boy to the verge of desperation 
with the mischievous and obnoxious 'goboys' system of 
management. If you want to make him like forming opera- 
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fions, don't fret every ambitions desire oat of tbo young 
aspirant with the repulsive and incessant ding-dong of 

“ Jim do this, and Jim do that, 

When all Jim pets is an old straw hat 

“ There is no precept and no reasoning that will induce 
boys to stick to the farm like the cheering words, ‘Come, 
boys,* always accompanied by an irreproachable example in 
leading tie way. Strange as it may seem to some, 1 boys are 
human.” 


BRIGHT'S DISEASE. , 

E take the following from Dr. John Bell’s report, 
made last year to the American Medical Association, 
on the 44 Relations of Alcohol to Medicine.” He says—In¬ 
temperance is the most usual predisposing oaose of albumi- 
naria, or Bright's disesse,as exposure to cold, or to cold and 
moisture, is the most commonly exciting one. Dr. Bright 
remarks: “Where intemperance has laid the foundation, 
the mischief will generally be so deeply rooted before the 
discovery is made, that even could we remove the exefting 
cause, little could be hoped from remedies; but at the same 
time, a more impressive warning against the intemperate 
use of ardent spirits cannot be derived from any other form 
of disease with which we are acquainted,* 

The words of warning, adds Dr. Beil, do not carry with 
them the needed force here, as they are directed against 
what the writer calls ** the intemperate use of ardent spirits,” 
instead of saying the habitual use; for one may very perti¬ 
nently ask—** What is the line between the temperate and 
intemperate use of ardent spirits? Every drunkard begins 
with the temperate use of alcohol, and in doing so puts 
himself on the road to intemperance, with all its conse¬ 
quences. A man may, as we have previously shown, destroy 
his health, and become the victim of incurable disease, by 
continued small drinking of alcoholic liquors, without his 
ever having been drunk or subjected himself to the impu¬ 
tation of intemperance. 

« What plea of necessity, wbat promises of pleasure are. 
there to make a man encounter such alarming risks end 
positive sufferings ? He begins to drink alcohol moderately 
—temperately, as he believes—and, without meaning it, 
drinks, for a longer or shorter time, immoderately and in- 
tempera tely, and gets an incurable disease of the liver, or 
kidneys, and dropsy, and all kinds of complicated disorders 
which end in death. Was this sacrifice of self made for the 
sake of advancement in the world, the acquisition of wealth 
and honor, the benefit of his family, his friends. or his coun¬ 
try ? Would he, in fine, be less a free agent under a pledge 
of total abstinenoe than under the dominion of an invincible 
habit?” 


“CAST ADWFT." 

E caH attention to the publisher's advertisement of thie 
new book by Mr. Arthur* As. it Is sold only by can- 
vassing agents, and cannot therefore be had from book¬ 
sellers, we have made arrangements by which we can send 
any of oar readers a copy by mall, on receipt of the price, 
$ 2 . 00 . 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN-MOWER. 

E have now in use a Philadelphia Lawn-Mower which 
has proved most satisfactory. It is ecaroeiy more 
than a pleasant recreation to go over the lawn with this 
machine, and it is kept in beautiful condition by its frequent 
use—the ground level and the grass velvety. The sixteen- 
ineh machine is best size, as it is not too heavy to work with 
ease. The twelve-inch machine is adapted to a lady's use, 
and is not too large for the smallest grass-plat, while the ten- 
inch one is a useful plaything for boys and girls. The largest 
size is twenty inches which may be worked by one man, but 
is better adapted for two. These machines are made and 
sold by Graham, Emlen A Passmore, whose place of business 
is at 681 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A lady writes:— 1 “ I never was so glad to circulate your 
magazine as I am thi i year. I kept it on the wing—even 
taking it to Sunday-school and slipping it into the hands of 
mothers. Its teachings are better than gold, and find 
their way through their own attractions." 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mss. T. P. 8. writes: *1 see in your May number an in¬ 
quiry as to the author of that lovely poem, ‘The Angel of 
Patience.’ It is by John G. Whittier, a free paraphrase from 
the German.” The poem in our April number, page 278, 
beginning— 

“ Beside the toilsome Way 

Lonely and darkrby fruits snd flowers unblest. 
Which my worn feet tread sadly day by day, 

Longing in vain for rest. 

44 An angel softly walks. 

With pale, sweet face, And eyes cast meekly down. 
The while from withered leaves and flowerless stalks 
She weaves my fitting crown.” 

is a different one from Whittier's beautiful paraphrase from 
the German, which we give below: 

“ To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 

God's meekest Angel gently comes— 

No power has he to banish painf 
Or give us back our lose again: 

And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 





LAY PREACHING, 

N this subject, about which some high churchmen are 
so sensitive, Mr. Beecher says in one of his lectures 
"This leads me to speak of the lay element in churches. 
I am satisfied that we are never going to have professional 
ministers enough to convert the wbrld—never. We have 
got to have the whole church preach, or we shall never 
cover the ground. The population increases a great deal 
faster than ministers do, especially in the outlying territo¬ 
ries. Just think of attempting to closely follow up that rush 
of emigration, and the opening of those vast Intermediary 
and far-away States and territories with schools and churches 
and professional ministers! Yon never can do it In this 
present intelligent age of the world, I do not understand 
why a layman has not just as much right to be a public 
teacher as a minister. He knows as much, he averages as 
well. He does not undertake to conduct an organization in 
all its details and to be a leader, bnt in hfs sphere he is pre¬ 
pend to preach the Gospel. There are many men in the 
law, in medicine, in mercantile business, many teachers in 
schools, many men retired from active business life, who 
are competent to take this, that or the other neighborhood, 
and maintain service from 8abbath to Sabbath. Able lec 
tnrers they are upon education, able lecturers they may be 
on temperance; and they may just as well preach also ser¬ 
mons that have in them the'root of the Gospel.” 


“ There's quiet in that Angel's gisnoe— 

There's rest In his still countenance I 
He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds a ith words the mourner's ear; 

But ills and woes he may not cure. 

He kindly trains us to endure. 

44 Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 

To lay the storms of hope and fear, 

And reconcile life's smile and tear; 

The throb of wounded pride to still. 

And make our own our Father's will I 

44 Oh, thou, who mobrnest on tlyr way, 

With longings for the close of day I 
He walks with thee, that Angel kind. 

And gently whispers, * Be resigned— 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.' ” 

The inquiry as to the authorship of the poem in our April 
number is still unanswered* 

T. I. M. writes: ** In the last number of the Hon Masa- 
znvs, I notice a column of * Answers to Correspondents.' I 
wss glad, for I have been wanting the name of another book 
calculated to bring to poor, tried women the comfort and 
sweet hopefolness that ‘Stepping Heavenward'has done— 
one that can point out Christ as wmniogly, with the strength 
and hope and joy to be derived from Him m one's daily living. 
If you will allow me, 1 will tell you why I write for informa¬ 
tion of such a work. Last year, in the midst of my first mat 
grief, which followed in the train of many distressing trials, 
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a friend gent roe ‘Stepping Heavenwa-d.’ I conld not tell 
all that book did for me. But I began to lend it around to 
my friend*—many of them sorrowful women, whose lives 
had in them little of hope, and who were besides walking in 
spiritual darkness. I believe, without exception, they are 
ail now braver, brighter women; and I know it would do 
Mrs. Prentiss’s heart a Heavenly good could she see the 
words of hope and joy that have been written me because of 
her book, when my little boy—my only child—was taken 
from roe last fall, he left his little bank full of pence. The 
sum may be sufficient to buy two or three books, and I do so 
want them to be just such as can do the most good, that I 
may see and know that the little life dear to me did not 
bloom so sweetly here in vain. I want the names of two or 
three such books as I describe, to lend around wherever I 
may find that they are needed, and you will do me a great 
kindness to inform me in your next issue in regard to them.” 

We give the whole of our correspondent's letter, which 
will be read with interest. There are two books, “ Our Chil¬ 
dren In Heaven,” by Dr. W. Holcombe, price 81.75, and 
** Comforted,” price 76 cents, both published by J. B. Lippi n- 
cott A Co., of this city, from which we know many sorrowing 
hearts have derived consolation. “ Lifting the veil ” is an* 
other book written for hearts in affliction. 

Hsxbsrt.— If yon are only “ambitious to make a name” 
for yourself, we fear that the end will be VAnity and disap¬ 
pointment, no matter what profession vou choose. Only they 
who give themselves to earnest work from the love of ft ever 
succeed, in the true sense. He who sets before him the 
poor, unworthy end of “making a name for himself,” will 
surely fail of making an honorable name. They only wiu 
that who work nobly; that is unselfishly, thinking less of 
the acceptability than of the excellence of their work. 

A. E. H. sends an answer to the inquiry (or a recipe for 
making yeast without hops: “Pare two good-sised pota¬ 
toes; then grate them into a large bowl. Put in a large 
spoonful of sugar and one of salt. Pour in a quart of boiling 
water; stir thoroughly. When about milk-warm add a cup 
of yeast and set in a warm place to rise, it wiil be ready to 
use in three hours.” 

W. H. H.—Whatever will put a man in better condition 
to work through his six days of labor, is right to be done on 
Sunday. To pursue his regular business will not do this; 
neither will drinking, nor any kind of dissipation. These 
will hurt and incapacitate him for the useful labor by which 
he, as well as others, are benefited. “The Sabbath was 
made for man,” that he might get rest from toil, and have 
opportunity for doing good to his neighbor; but especially 
that he might be so freed from the cares and interests of 
business ana the things pertaining to his life in the world, 
as to be able to give his mind to tnings spiritual and eternal. 
It is a day for religious thought and external worship; and 
wisest and happiest are they who make a right use of its 
blessed privileges. They wfll be stronger and better and 
safer when they go back to their common life of work and 
care and toil. 

To those who do not accept the higher blessings of the 
Christian Sabbath it offers many and abundant benefits. It 
should be to none a day of mere Idle seif-indulgence. That 
is not true rest. Let there be activity of mind and body in 
some new direction; only let it be innocent—and that is in¬ 
nocent which neither hurts the neighbor nor one’s self. If 
the mind hungers for books, read, either at home or in some 
public library, if a false notion of what the Christian Sab* 
hath reaHy means does not keep these library-doors shut. 
If the exhausted body and mind need change and the re¬ 
freshment of nature, get for a little while into tne country, if 
possible. Do anything but drone and drowse on 8unday— 
anything innocent, we mean, pf course—and you will be 
more fitted for your common duties, and more in the true 
order of God’s providence. An eminent clergyman says: 
“All theories of Sabbath-keeping that make it a burden 
grievous to be borne, or a day of revelling and excitement, 
are in antagonism to the true spirit of Christian Sabbath¬ 
keeping. But bow shall we rest? Not, surely, by imprison¬ 
ing our restless bodies and minds in the four walls of a 
house. Rest is not mere inactivity—that is often more tire¬ 
some than toil. A weary man who enjoys green fields and 
freeh air with his family on 8unday is not guilty of any 
wrong. The Sabbath of severe inactivity was not taught by 
Christ, was unknown even to the Pharisees, and is a burden 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear.” 

A CoaaiavoiroiiiT wishes to know the duties of president, 
secretary, etc., of a society. The officers of a society usually 
consist of president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
sometimes a corresponding secretary and executive or busi¬ 
ness committee. The duties of the president are to preside 
at each meeting of the society, and to condnct its aflnirH, en¬ 
force order and settle disputed points. The president is not 
allowed to vote except in case of a tie, when he or she gives 
the casting vote. In voting by ballot, at the election of 
officers, however, the president may vote the same as any 
other member of the society. The duties of the vice- 
president are the same as the president, in the absence of 
that officer. The secretary must make out and preserve 
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a report of the] proceeding of the meetings of the sociery, 
reading a report of the last meeting at each succeeding 
one. The corresponding secretary, if there is one. attends 
to the correspondence of the society. The treasurer receives 
and pays out the moneys of the society, rendering a strict 
account of the same. The executive committee, if there is 
one appointed, attends to all the business of the society—the 
plaoe of meeting* the programme of exercises, etc,, eic., 
which would take too much time and trouble to be settled nt 
the meetings of the society. These matters are usually 
brought up in the society,and then referred to the executive 
committee, either with or without instructions. The com¬ 
mittee then reports back, which report may be accepted or 
rejected by the society at its pleasure. The usual order of 
exercises is: calling the meeting to order by the president; 
reading of initiates by the secretary; communications; re¬ 
ports of committees; unfinished business: new business; 
regular or miscellaneous exercises, aud adjournment. 

A. I. L.—“ Pipsissiway Potts” is not Virginia F. Townsend. 


SELF-QUESTIONING. 

BT B. B. D. 

(See Engraving ) 

D REARILY, drearily, night comes down— 
Sadly the wind sighs like one in pain; 
The heavens are black with an ominous frown; 
Low and monotonous falls the rain. 


Cosey and warm, with the curtains drown, 

I sit me in front of the open grate; 

I am not lonely, though all alone— 

Though the night is stormy, the hour so late. 

Crouched by my fireside content I sit, 

And study the flare of the burning fire; 

Into the corners the shadows flit, 

As the bright light flashes out high and higher. 

All unheeded the open book 
Falls by my side, a forgotten story, 

As into the glowing coals I look, 

And watch their changefhl, fantastic glory. 

What do I see in the burning coal ? 

What do I see in my fancy bright ? 

Tell me, oh, tell me, my inmost soul I 
Keep thou no seorets from me to-night. 

Wonderful things I see pictured there— 

Castles and temples of marvellous splendor; 
Froos of those I love—oh, so fair l— 

Love with a love that is warm and tender. 

Burning letters together combine, 

And change and fall in the fervid coal. 

Is there nought else ? No sight, no sign ? 
Whisper, and tell me, oh, secret soul! 

Answers my soul to my questions low: 

“ There is one face, and there is one name, 
That are ever seen in the ruddy glow 
Of the burning coal aud the leaping flame.” 

One face! one name! I will ask no more. 

I half suspected your secret, soul. 

The name you have whispered so often o'er— 
No wonder you read it amid the cosl I 


THE FRANKLIN REFORMATORY HOME FOR INEBRIATES. 

I N our April number we gave an extended account of the 
inauguration aud success of this “Home” for the treat¬ 
ment of inebriates, which was started in our oity by a few 
earnest individuals, with prayer to God for wisdom to see 
what was best to do and strength to work patiently. 

On the evening of the 27th of May, the new buildings, Nos. 
913 and 915 Locust Street, which have been fitted up in an 
admirable manner, were opened to the publio, and was a 
deeply interesting occasion to the large number of our citi¬ 
zens who were in attendance. No one present could have 
failed to be profoundly impressed by what he heard and 
saw. The result of Vork, regarded as almost hopeless, was 
presented in the form of men testifying with fervid thank¬ 
fulness to the influence of the “ Home,” and telling how, 
through the kindness and watchful care of the Christian 
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men and women, by whom it is managed, they had been 
lifted out of their dreadfril conditiou, and their leet again set 
in safe ways. 

It was an occasion that none who were present can ever 
forget, and gave new confidence to many who had almost 
come to believe that there was no hope for the drunkard. 

This “Home” is essentially a “Christian home;” and 
therein lies its true saving power. Its inmates are led to 
distrust themselves, and to seek help from God, as well in 
prayer as in a religious obedience to His precepts. None are 
taken into the “Home” except such as are in earnest about 
reform. It is no place for merely getting over a debauch, or 
hiding the present consequences of inebriety. It is for those 
only who intend to stop, and lead a new life—and to such 
every possible help is given. 

Tne good resu'is in a single year are surprising, and far 
beyond anything its most hopeful projectors had imagined. 

We have room for only a single extract from the annual 
report, and it gives one of many cases of reform that are re¬ 
corded : 


of heat generated is always in exact proportion to the work 
to be done. But perhaps the greatest advantage is that, the 
heat being applied directly to the purpose for which it is 
required, you entirely avoid heating your house during the 
summer months. This admirable invention, of which we 
give you a cut in our advertisement columns, is for sale at 
the old-established warehouse of J. W. Weymer. No. 52 North 
8ixth Street, Philadelphia, to whom^ we fe would cheerfully 
recommend you. 

“HILL’S ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 

—D. Landreth St Soa, of Philadelphia, have a superior Lawn 
Mower, which they offer to the public. It is called “Hill's 
Archimedia and is the only balanced Lawn Mower which 
has an adjustable handle. It is offered in various sises and 
prices suited for either man or horse power. Some are so 
small that children can easily operate them. They have 
been so extensively sold throughout the country, that they 
really require no recommendation. They have always 
proved satisfactory, and are indi sponsible adjuncts of a farm 
or garden, ff the lawn or grass-plat is to be kept in a neat 
and desirable condition. 

BETTER THAN AN EXHIBITION— We refer 


“Mr. -was among our first admissions. A young 

man of great promise, but who had contracted the haoit of 
drinMkig whilst in the army. His parents, by lives of patient 
industry and integrity, had amassed considerable property, 
and looked to see their declining years spent happily with 
their children, but this was not apparently to be the case, for 
so very reckless did he become, that it was with fear and 
trembling they ever took up a newspaper, lest* they should 
see news of his untimely death. God in His providence led 
him to the Home, and when once the effects of liquor were 
removed from him, he saw the danger he had been in. He 
earnestly set about the work of reformation, and led an en¬ 
tirely different life, maintaining his interestin the HOine and ] 
its workings. His father took him in business with him, and 
all went well. He afterward made a handsome donation to 
the Home in the shape of a large carpet for the reading- 
room. Two months since he commenced to sicken, and in 
a few weeks was pronounced to be beyond hope oi recovery. 
After a short time he died, a monument to the saving effi 
caoy of the Home; for, through its influence he was led to 
seek and to trust that Saviour in whom he found peace in his 
dying hours. His parents could now gratefully bow to the 
will of God, for Re had restored the child of their heart to 
his true position, and then taken him to Himself, the first 
fruit of the Franklin Home gathered in the garner of the 
Great Father of all. Almost his lost-erpressed thoughts 
were what he would do for the Home if he got well. When 
the president, the evening previous, and two of the lady 
managers, but a few hours before his death, in visiting him, 
asked if he was resigned to God’s will, whether it be life or 
death, his answer was yes, perfectly resigned. By this young 
man is the Franklin Home registered in Heuven.aud we feel 
amply repaid for all our anxiety and effort by this single 
soul saved from destruction, and the drunkard's terrible 
destiny.” 


ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT TO THE LADIES.— Cool Houses in j 

8uhmkr.—O n our first page will be found advertised a new 
contrivance to help lighten the lot of woman, and save her 
some steps in her tiresome journey through life. “ Lyon’s ” 
Portable Furnace is a perfect household wonder, since it can 
be attached to any stove or range, and supply fire for cook¬ 
ing at the slight cost of one cent daily. Any one can use it, 
as no gas, oil or explosive fluids are used to heat it, and its 
small cost brings it within the meaus of every one. There 
is an exhibition of these furnaces at No 008 Arch Street, 
where the whole process of cooking is carried on in the open 
air. We hope all housekeepers who value cool houses in 
hot weather will call and see it in operation, or send for de¬ 
scriptive circulars. 

G 18 COOKING-STOVES.— No person can question 
the utility of an apparatus that will do tne ordinary cooking 
for a family as pertectly and as economically as any coal or 
wood 9tove, aud at tlie same time be entirely free from 
smoke or odor, dust or ashes. By the use of such a stove 
for lamily cooking, the labor is reduced to almost nothing. 
One match is all the kindling-wood required to start a fire, 
and a simple movement of the finger will extinguish it, or 
increase or reduce it to any desired point, so that the amount 


to the Grand Business Entertainments at the Popular Cloth¬ 
ing House of Messrs. Wanamaker A Brown. Judging from 
the immense number of happy buyers, one would think all 
the clothing business of America is done under the roof of 
Oak Hall, at Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


NEW MUSIC.— Come Here Galop, by C. DeBubrac.comes 
to us from the publishing house of W. H. Boner <£ Co., 1102 
Chestnut St., ana is. without exception, the most sprightly, 
attractive and fascinating of any galop we have ever heard. 
Come Here Galop is inscribed to Madame Janauschek, with 
whom it is a particular favorite. 

“ Day by Day in Wondrous Beauty or, The Asra Song , by 
Rubenstem, is a strange, weird-like romance, particularly 
inviting; it is needless for us to add comment on any com¬ 
position from be pen of the renowned author and pianist, 
suffice to say that The Aura is unequalled. 

I min Love, by Fred Clay, as sung by the popular English 
tenor, Sims Reeves. The song tells the story in a very in¬ 
teresting manner. Words ana music are both pretty, and 
will undoubtedly be popular. 

Nocturne, by J. Boulanger, Is a classical composition of 
more than a little merit The author has given a fine com¬ 
position, which will undoubtedly be sought after by the 
more advanced pupils. Copies can be had of the publishers, 
W. H. Boner St Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BUTTERICK’8 BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 

for July will be found in this number of the Home Maoamsx. 
It is a very attractive, and marked by good taste in all the 
illustrations of ladies' and misses' garments. It will be seen 
that the number of yards required for each dress is given, 
as well as the sises and prices of patterns. The styles are all 
new, and drawn from actual garments, not copied from 
French or German fashion-plates, representing a style three 
or six months old. With these patterns any woman of good 
taste can be her own dressmaker, if she will. 


PUBLISHERS^DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Arthur’s New Boohs by Mail. 

Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

Three Years in a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

Cast Adrift, $2.00. _ 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. a 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and the “Maa- 
Trap” or “Cast Adrift.” For $3.50 the “Man-Trap” m 
“Cost Adrift.” For $5.50, the three volumes will be sent 
Take Notice. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it Is drawn or en¬ 
dorsed to order of T. 8. Arthur A Son. 

Always give name of your town, county and state. 

When you want a magazine changed from one office te 
another, be sure to say to what post-office it goes at the time 
you write. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signatures 
be written plainly. 

In making up a club, the subscribers may be at different 
post-offices. 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub¬ 
scription. for postage. 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters. 

jflQjr Every subscriber to The Home Maoasine, whether **»• 
gleur ina dub, will receive a copy of “ The Christian Geacb. 

To Club-Getters. 


Some of our club-getters have written to ask if “Ta* Awh 
op Peace,” “Bed-Time,” or “The Wreath op Immortelles, 
would be sent free to subscribers, In place of “The Chrishas 
Graces,” if desired. We answer yes. A choice of either of 
these pictures can be made. 
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LOOKING BEYOND. 


BY RICHMOND. 


“ T7E3,” answered the invalid, speaking in a quiet 
V voice, “ I know that my earthly house will 
soon crumble and fall; hot then, you see,” 
and a smile rested on her lips, “ I shall have a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the Heavens.” 

Her friend had oome to comfort her, and was try- 
ing to lead her thoughts onward to the better country 
whither her feet were hastening. .Intimate as they 
were, it was the first time they had talked together 
ofldeath. Tae invalid had listened to her friend, a* 
You xu.—3d 


she referred, in a voioe that was husky and aJmo«t 
broken, to the coming change that every outward 
sign too surely indicated, and then answered, a- «e 
have seen. 

“ A body,” she continued, looking at her thin white 
hands, “ that will never fail me as this has done.” 

“ You have been pondering these solemn thing-,” 
said the frieud. 

“I think of them a great deaL I am looking 
beyond.” 
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“ Into that unknown country, whither we are all 
going.” There was a tone of sorrow and regret in 
the friend’s voice, as if the approaching change were 
a calamity to be feared. 

“ The land of peaoe,” said the invalid, in the quiet 
voice with which she had just spoken, and with the 
tender smile again on her lips. 

The shadow which had been deepening on the 
friend’s face lifted itself. She had come with op¬ 
pressed feelings, drawn by a sense of religious duty, 
to talk of death and the grave. She was not sure of 
her friend; was in fear lest her mind lay in darkness 
and doubt; and, lo! she found her peaceful and wait¬ 
ing. It was a sweet surprise. 

“ And you do not shrink from death ?” she asked. 

44 Why should I ? What is death V ’ 

A sober look came back into the friend’s face. 

44 Ah! the mystery of death!” she answered. 

44 Not a mystery, but a simple change. Ooly the 
laying off of an outer garment that has become use¬ 
less. A tranquil sleep, and then a peaceful waking.” 

The friend was silent with wonder. A simple 
change! The laying off of an outer garment that 
had become useless I Death only this! She had 
expected to find doubts, and shrinkings, and mortal 
fears; but instead eyes full of serene trust and hope¬ 
ful anticipations looked into hers. 

44 It is not for us, as Christians,” said the invalid, 
44 to magnifv death as an evil; to surround an event 
that comes in natural order with vague terrors and 
awful experiences. Death is but a loving angel, sent 
to take us by the hand, when we are done with 
earth, and lead us to the land immortal. At his 
touch, this body of clay will fall in ruins, and then I 
shall find myself living in a more perfect body, 
wrought of spiritual substance, and in all things 
meet for that purer world in which spirits and angels 
dwell. I do not call this change death; it is really 
a resurrection. A rising out of a lower into a higher 
sphere of life. A beautiful transition.” 

44 Thank you, my dear friend! I came to lead 
your thoughts onward to this great transition, but 
you do not need my office of Christian love.” 

44 Dear friend and sister!” was answered. 44 It was 
so good in you to come; and 1 need you more than I 
can tell. I want to talk with you about heavenly 
things; about the new country to which I am going; 
its inhabitants and employments. For you know, 
dear, that Heaven is only another country, or world, 
into which God takes us when we are done with this. 
What shall we do there? And how shall we live?” 

44 God will take care of all that,” said the friend. 
44 Of one thing you may be sure, your life will be 
peaceful and happy.” 

41 1 know that; but tbe idea of mere peace and 
happiness does not fill my anticipations. They are 
only states of the soul.” 

44 What mote can you ask? If you are peaceful 
and happy, what is left to desire?” 

The invalid did not answer immediately. It was 
plain from the expression of her face that something 
• perplexed her thoughts. 


44 This looking forward to peace and happiness as 
the great good in store for us if we keep tbe divine 
law, basin it, to my perception, an element of selfish¬ 
ness. Must not a true Heavenly state be one of self- 
forgetfulness in a divine love for others T 9 

44 Oh 1 I see where your thought is turning,” said 
the friend, her conntenancs lifting. New intnitions 
began coming to her mind. 44 Peace and happiness 
are only consequent states.” 

44 That is it. Consequent on some good we have 
done. To me, peace and happiness are incompatible 
with idleness. I am sure Heaven would be anything 
but a state of blessedness to me if I had nothing to 
do but sit down and enjoy myself—to contemplate 
my own happiness. Why, my dear friend, I should 
grow miserable in a week—get blue mouldy, as an 
odd acquaintance of mine once said, when she had 
no employment.” 

44 Oh, of coarse we shall not be idle.” 

44 Very well. Then comes the next thought—what 
shall we do?” 

44 1 wouldn’t trouble myself about that,” said the 
friend, seeing on the invalid’s brow an earnest con¬ 
traction. / 

44 1 am not troubled about it in the least,” was an¬ 
swered, a soft smile playing about the colorless lips. 
44 But, as I am about going to reside in a new coun¬ 
try, it is only natural that I should think a good 
deal about its inhabitants, and the way they live. 
There is no harm in that” 

44 Not unless it disturbs your mind, and brings into 
it a doubt of God’s goodness.” 

44 As it does not, but only seems to give me broader 
glimpses of His love, and wisdom, and great benefi¬ 
cence. Whenever we read about angels in the Bible, 
are they not always represented as doing something— 
as agents of God’s good purposes? Now, I have read 
somewhere that all angels were once men and wo¬ 
men, living upon some earth in God’s universe. 
Don’t you remember that the angel who appeared to 
John in the Apocalypse told him that he was one of 
his fellow-servants, and of his brethren the prophets ? 
And that the measure of a man is called the m eas u re 
of an angel ? You see, I think a great deal about 
these things. If I am to become an angel, and one 
of God’s ministering spirits, then it is all clear to 
me. I shall be peaceful and happy, because, like 
God, I shall be employed in doing good. He, the 
greatest worker and greatest benefactor in the uni¬ 
verse, is the most peaceful and the happiest; and the 
nearer our life comes to His, the sweeter and more 
perfect it will be. Do you know what I would most 
like to do in Heaven f ’ 

A bright look came into the invalid’s face. 

44 What?” asked her friend. 

“Take dear little babies that come from tbe earth, 
and be as a mother to them. Ob I” and the bright¬ 
ness of her free grew into a glad radiance, “that 
would be happiness indeed I” 

44 Maybe it will'be so,” answered the friend, gastng 
in tender surprise on the free that seemed to have 
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M Bat I mast not choose mywork. God-wili know 
but,” said the invalid. “He may tend mm to 
strengthen some poor sister walking in the world's 
hard and dangerons places, and so help me to save 
a sool that, bat hr an angel counsellor and guide, 
night be loot forever. Or, my work may be to com¬ 
fort the sick, and keep their thooghts stayed on God; 
or, to be with the sorely tempted, holding them back 
from evil by counsels spoken to their inner thought. 
It will be all right, I know; and I shall be happy in 
my work, be it what it may. Oh, yes, God knows 
best; and it will sll be well.” 

With a soft sigh of relief, as of one in whose mind 
some questioning doubt had been laid to rest, she 
let her head fall back upon her chair, her white lids 
slowly dropping down. There was a smile of peace 
upon her lips. She was lookiog beyond into the 
Heavenly land whither she was soon to go; not 
thinking of golden streets, and mansions of delight, 
but of the angel-work that waited her coming. 


THE PACIFIC MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

N eminent English clergyman, W. G. Blaikie, 
D. D., gives, in some notes of travel in America, 
the following interesting account of his visit, 
two or three yean ago, to the Pacific Mills at Law- 
reaee, Massachusetts. He says: 

These mills, which are held by a joint-stock com¬ 
pany, were started on the principle that there was to 
be an acknowledged mutual dependence between 
employers and employed; and that, inasmuch as 
the success of the proprieton must depend on the 
cheerful and intelligent co-operation of the work¬ 
people, certain plans should be adopted to secure 
the material, moral and intellectual welfare of the 
workmen, both as a duty to them, and one of self- 
interest to the proprietors. This preliminary con¬ 
dition is the more worthy of notice, that in England 
some workmen are apt to regard such measures as 
an interference with their rights; a view which does 
not seem to have been taken at all in America, 
though there the rights of workmen are held pre¬ 
eminently sacred. 

Among the material arrangements designed for 
the benefit of the people, the first was, the erection 
of factory buildings, well lighted and well aired, of 
cheerful and comfortable aspect, in which the 
workers should have presented to them the brighter 
end not the gloomier surroundings of a life of toil. 
Next, comfortable dwelling-houses. Residences were 
provided for the heads of families at moderate 
rents; the rent answering to Adam Smith's con¬ 
dition, not exceeding one-eighth of the income. 
Large buildings were also erected for single females, 
divided into apartments, arranged for two persons 
each. These boarding-houses were placed under 
the charge of trustworthy superintendents, and they 
have proved a remarkable snooess. They accom¬ 
modate in all upward of eight hundred girls. The 
boarders are under pretty stringent regulations In 


many things, yet seem to enjoy their mode of life. 
This is the more remarkable, that some institu¬ 
tions o 4 the same kind at home have failed. In 
Fouwtainbridge, Edinburgh, a boarding-house was 
opened of a similar kind, designed for the accom¬ 
modation of girls working at a factory there. It 
has not been a suecess; partly, perhaps, because in 
s large town like Edinburgh the choice of lodgings 
is very large; partly, it may he, for other reasons. 
Of the male workers at Lawrence, many now own 
houses in which g^hey dwell. About £50,000 has 
bean thus invested by them. Besides these, there 
is a benefit society for sickness and other times of 
trouble. The payments vary from two to six cents, 
or say, one to three -pence a week. In some con¬ 
ditions of the fund, the 1 payments are suspended 
altogether. The fund is managed by the work¬ 
people, with the manager as chairman, and certain 
persons are named as stewards, whose duty is to 
attend to the comfort of the sick all the time they 
are disabled. The company show their mindful¬ 
ness of all the possible conditions of their people, 
by providing a burial-ground for the use of those 
who die poor. All these arrangements draw the 
members of the factory together, and establish a 
subtile hut powerful bond between them. Altogether 
about four thousand people are employed—half male, 
half female—the female workers being mostly young. 
The oil supplied in these arrangements lubricates 
the wheels, and the work goes on pleasantly, and to 
the shareholders most profitably. 

The persons appointed to superintend the board-* 
ing-houses are selected for their ability to exercise 
a wholesome domestic influence on the young women 
who oocupy their houses; and as may be looked 
for, when a Christian man has the appointment of 
them, are often persons of superior Christian char¬ 
acter. The doors of these houses are locked at ten 
o’clock every night, and any improper behavior on 
the part of the inmates is checked. Throughout 
the whole establishment, drunkenness, profanity and 
other coarse and evil habits, are so discountenanced, 
that it is impossible for a person addicted to them 
to retain his connection with the works It is net 
alleged that no woman of loose morale is in the 
establishment, hut it is not thought that any become 
lax in it, and it is certain that th^e is no open pro¬ 
pagandises of vice. Even overseers, when guilty of 
tyrannical or harsh treatment of those under them, 
are liable to censure, and there have been instances- 
of their dismissal for such offences. 

A library is also provided, and separate reading- 
rooms for the men and for the women. This branch 
of the operations is evidently carried on with vigor,, 
and with unceasing endeavors to provide what will 
keep up the interest of readers. Evening schools are 
provided, partly by the company; and those boys 
and girls who are at the time of life (from ten to 
sixteen) when by law they must partially attend 
school, have facilities offered to them for complying 
with the requirement 

The suocess attending this system has beau very 
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considerable. In the'first place, strikes have been 
unknown. A higher class of workmen have been 
secured. A liberal scale of wages has been adopted, 
for the company ban been exceedingly prosperous. 
The arrangements, especially where young women 
are employed, are, however, subject to some draw¬ 
backs. There is an immense amount of coming and 
going. Girls will often go away for a month or two 
months holiday and-retnrn at the end. The sum 
earned by the girls is about a dollar a day, and as 
their board and lodging cost littlegpore than a third 
of this, there is an ample surplus for dress and what 
not. The amount of finely sold in Lawrence is said 
to be .very large, and on Sundays the mill girls are 
dressed like ladies. I.muat own, however,- that the 
appearance of the girls at work disappointed me. 
There was often a coarseness and • ungainliness 
which I did not expect to see. But then it must be 


and moral aspects, is due to the manager and the 
superintendent, and especially to the earnest Chris¬ 
tian spirit by which they are animated. • There are 
needed for such operations a degree and kind of pa- 
rienoe, a kindness, a paternal consideration and a 
dependence on higher influences to guide and bless, 
that are only bred of earnest Christianity. If, in 
some cases, men making no profession of Christianity 
show a considerable amount of interest in their 
workpeople, and if, in other cases, men professing 
Christianity show none, but are bard and stem as 
granite blocks, this only shows how liable profession 
and practice are to part company. I must say, in 
behalf of the school of Arnold, Maurice and Kings¬ 
ley, that it did great and good service, twenty or 
thirty yean ago, by indicating the connection between 
the spirit of Christ and arrangements for the social 
well being of the working classes, and by strongly 



remembered that a great proportion are “ foreign/* 
that is, Irish and German. 1 was told that twenty 
years ago, two*thirds were natives of New England 
and one-third foi%ign; now the proportion is more 
nearly one-third native and two thirds foreign. And 
this, of course, must cause considerable difficulty in 
carry in gout the spirit of the undertaking. 

The company encourages the workmen to become 
pwners of its stock, after the manner of the Cross- 
leys of Halifax. The amount of stock thus held 
exceeds $60,000. More than one of the workmen 
has been a member of the Lawrence City Govern¬ 
ment in its Board of Aldermen and Common Coun¬ 
cil ; and not an annual election passes without the 
choice of one or wore to sopie of these important 
offices. 

1 have only to add that, in my... judgment, very 
much of the soccess of this undertaking, in its social 


urging snch arrangements, as a right, and necessary 
development of the Christian spirit. From some of 
their views I differ widely; but I trust J shall never 
be deterred from giving honor to whom honor is 
due, and thus indicating one thing, at ail events, in 
which the Broad Church has deserved well of tbs 
country. I make this acknowledgment the more 
readily, because I have observed that the Arnold 
school are for the most part feeble in motive power. 
They can give a direction to a spirit already gene¬ 
rated ; but to create Christian devotedness, to inspire 
the passion and 8elf>denial of philanthropy, to hreed 
the patience and hopefulness of sustained Christian 
effort, their system seems to me all too feeble. 


Let our lives be pure as snow-field^ where ooi 

footsteps ieave a mark, but not antain, 
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THE BENGAL TIGER. 

BY MARION KNIGHT. 

HE tiger isnearly equal to the lion in strength, 
while it surpasses hit* in activity. It is found 
only in Asia, and especially in India, though it 
u not confined exclusively to that country, as it lives 
iIm inline qnitefar to the eastward. 1 • • 


the most thickly settled of any upon the globe, tigers 
and other wild beasts should abound to the extent of 
making travelling dangerous and dwelling insecure. 
But, to understand this, we should know something 
of the geography of the country. Though many 
parts of/India are densely populated, there are still 
other regions where the foot of man has seldom if 




We who, in a comparatively new country, haye 
succeeded in either exterminating the wild beasts, or 
driven them hook gradually before us as civilisation 
has progressed westward, can hardly comprehend how 
it is pomible that in t region the longest inhabited and 


ever trodden. The mountainous portk>n*of India are 
almost inaccessibly and w improbably continue to be, 
as they have always been, ther undiMrbed abodes of 
wild and dangcroos animals of all kinds. The 
swamps and jungles which line the const are equally 
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abandoned by men to the dominion of wild beasts. 
Again, the Ganges, with its many mouths, p as s es 
through a large section of the country called the 
Soonderbunds. These Soonderbunds are thickets and 
morasses, intersected by a hundred natural canals, 
incapable of cultivation or settlement, and the haunts 
of tigers, monkeys and poisonous reptiles. Thus, 
while on one side of the Hoogly, as this mouth of the 
Ganges is called, is found Calcutta, one of the great 
commercial cities of India, on the other side is a 
wilderness which must ever remain, unconquered. 

' In these inaccessible regions tigers and other 
animals have their fastnesses, and from thence they 
venture on depredatory excursions. 

The royal Bengal tigejr is a most beautiful and 
magnificent creature. His hair is thick, fine and 
shining, its ground-color of a bright, tawny yellow, 
shaded into pure white on his under parts, and 
beautifully marked with dark undulating stripes and 
bands. He is in form a combination of strength and 
grace. As lithe in his motions as a cat, he can seize 
an ox in his mouth and carry it off with as much 
ease as a cat does a mouse, and without allowing its 
feet to drag on the ground. He sometimes attains 
to four and a half feet in height, and nine in length 
The following anecdote will illustrate his strength: 

“ A buffalo, belonging to a peasant, having fallen 
into a quagmire, the man himself was unable to ex¬ 
tricate it, and went to call the assistance of his neigh¬ 
bors. Meanwhile, a large tiger coming to the spot 
seized upon the buffalo and dragged him out. When 
the men came to the place, they saw the tiger with 
the buffalo thrown over his shoulder, in the act of 
retiring with him toward the jungle. No sooner, 
however, did he observe the men than he let fall the 
dead animal and precipitately escaped. On coming 
up they found the bnflalo quite dead, and his whole 
blood sucked out. Some notion may be gained of 
the immense power of the tiger, when it is remem¬ 
bered that the ordinary weight of a buffalo is above 
a thousand pounds, and, consequently, considerably 
more than double its own weight.” 

It was once not uncommon in tne Island of Java 
to have combats between tigers and buffaloes, in! 
which the ferocity and agility of the tiger would! 
sometimes prove more than a match for the Btrength 
of the buffalo. Combats between elephahts and tigers 
were sometimes held in Siam, in which the elephants 
usually proved victors, though the tigers would show 
great bravery. 

Tigers commit serious ravages in some portions of 
India, carrying off numberless cattle, and frequently 
children, and even men and women. In one district, 
a traveller tells us, three hundred men and five 
thousand cattle were destroyed during three yean. 
The same traveller says: 

f M Whilst confined in the forest the tiger Is compara¬ 
tively harmless. There, feeding principally on deer, 
he rarely encounters man; and when the solitary 
hunter does meet the grim tyrant of the woods, in¬ 
stinctive frar of the human trace makes the stupid 
monster avoid him. But, in the open country he be¬ 


comes djMtgprop&v Pressed.iyJiunger, he .seeks, his 
; prey in the neighborhood of villages, and carries off 
cattle befoie the herdsman’s eyes. Still, he rarely 
ventures to attaok man unless provoked or urged Jo 
desperation. Bat, under whatever circumstances 
human blood is first tasted, the spell of fear is for¬ 
ever broken. The tiger’s nature is changed; he de¬ 
serts the jungle, and haunts the very doors of his 
victims. Cattle pass unheeded, but their driver is 
carried off; and from that time the tiger becomes a 
man-eater.” 

Strange as it majr seem, some of the natives regard 
tigers with a superstitious veneration, and take few, 
if any, precautions against them. They believe in 
the transmission of souls, and suppose that the souls 
of their ancestors are dwelling in the bodies of the 
tigers. They, therefore, when a tiger approaches 
their village, make him propitiatory offerings of rice 
and fruit, so that he may pass them by unharmed. 

Tigers will sometimes attack alligators, and then 
the battle between these fierce monsters becomes ter¬ 
rible and exciting. A captain of a Guii c aman ves¬ 
sel tells the following story: 

“ The ocean was very smooth and the heat very 
great, which made ns so languid that almost a gene¬ 
ral wish overcame ns, on the approach of evening, 
to bathe in the waters of the Congo. However, I 
and Johnson were deterred from it by an apprehen¬ 
sion of sharks, many of which we had observed, in 
the coarse of our voyage, and these very large. 
Campbell alone, who badbern drinking too much, 
was obstinately bent on going overboard, and al¬ 
though we used every means in our power to per¬ 
suade him to the contrary, he dashed into the water, 
and had swam some distance from the vessel, when 
we on board discovered an alligator making toward 
him, behind a rock that stood a short distance from 
the shore. His escape I now considered impossible, 
and I applied to Johnson to know how we should 
act, who, like myself, affirmed the impossibility of 
saving him, and instantly seised on a loaded carbine, 
to shoot the poor fellow ere be fell into the jaws of 
the monster. I did not, however, consent to this, 
but waited with horror the event; yet, willing to do 
all in my power, I ordered the boat to be hoisted, 
and we fired two shots at the approaching alligator, 
but without* effect, for they glided over his scaly 
covering like hailstones on a tiled pent house, and 
the progress of the creature was by no means' im¬ 
peded. The report of the piece, and the noise of the 
blacks from the sloop, soon made Campbell ac¬ 
quainted with his danger; he saw the creature 
making toward him, and with all the strength and skill 
he was master o( he msde for the- shore. And now 
the moment arrived in which a scene was sxhibited 
beyond the power of my humble pen perfectly to 
describe. On approaching within a very short dis¬ 
tance .of some canes and shrubs that sowed the 
bank, while closely pursued by the alligator, a fero¬ 
cious tigcs tprang^owsr&hka, at the instaptAh* jaws 
of his first enemy were extended to devour him. At 
this awful moment Campbell was preserved. The 
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tiger, by overleeping, fell into-the-gripe of . the 
alligator. A horrible conflict then ensued. The 
water was colored with the blood of the tiger, whose 
efforte to tear the scaly covering of the alligator were 
unavailing, while the latter had also the advantage 
of keeping his adversary under water, by which the 
victory was presently obtained—for the tiger’s death 
was now effected. They both sank to the'bottom, 
and we saw no more of the alligator, Campbell was 
recovered, and instantly conveyed on board; he 
spoke not while in the boat, though his danger had 
completely sobered him, but the moment he leaped 
on the deck he fell on his knees and returned thanks 
to the Providence that had so protected him. And, 
what is amt singular, from that moment to the time 
I am now writing, he has never been seen the least 
intoxicated, nor has he been heard to utter a single 
oath.” 

Hunting the tiger is considered royal sport, and 
theee who can boast having once engaged in it, con¬ 
sider themselves-qualified to look with contempt upon 
all sport of a less dangerous and exciting character. 
The elephant is frequently used to advantage in these 
combats. His superior strength and sagacity is of 
advantage to the hunter. These who engage in this 
pawtime sometimes come to grief, and are fortunate 
if they escape with their lives. A writer gives us 
the following story: 

u Mounted on elephants, some Europeans, among 
whom were some indigo-planters and officers of a na¬ 
tive regiment^left Bombay, intending to devote some 
time to the noble pleasure of tiger-hunting. They 
had not yet reached the skirt of the forest when the 
noise of their march aroused a huge tigress, which, 
for from flying, attacked furiously the line of ele¬ 
phants. One of these animals, seeing the tiger for 
the first time, was frightened, and in spite of the 
efforts of the hunter who rode him, turned tail on 
the terrible beast. Seeing this, the tigress rushed in 
pursuit, leaped on the elephant’s back, seised the 
hunter by the thigh, dragged him to the ground, and 
throwing him over her shoulders as easily as a fox 
would have thrown a fowl, bounded off toward the 
forest. All the gone were at once directed toward 
her, bat no hunter dared to fire, in the fear of hitting 
their unfortunate companion. They were soon out 
of sight, but they could follow by the trace of blood 
shad by the victim. Soon these traces became more 
and more indistinct, and, arrived in the heart of the 
forest, not knowing bn which side to direct their 
ctep 4 the hunters, in despair, were about to give up 
the pursuit, when, at the very moment they least ex¬ 
pected it, they perceived the tigress and her prey 
both extended jut the high gram. The beast was 
dead. The man, with his eyes wide open, was still 
co n scious, but his thigh still remained in the jaws of 
the;tigress* and he was too feeble to reply to the 
questions of Us friends. It was neosssary, in order 
to release him from his terrible position, to cut off 
the head of the animal, and to disjoint her jaws. 

“ Fortunately, a surgeon was present, and the best 
care was given to the wounded man* and he was con¬ 


veyed to the nearest dwelling from the theatre of this 
frightful scene. When he had sufficiently regained 
his strength, he related his adventure thus: 

“ Stunned by his fall, weakened by loss of blood 
and pain, he had fainted a few seconds after the 
tigress seised him. When he regained consciousness 
he found himself on the back of the animal, which 
was trotting at a rapid pace toward the thicket. 
Every second his face and his hands were torn by 
the bashes through which the tigress carried him. 
His death appeared to him certain, and he remained 
motionless, resigned to his fate. Then the thought 
struck him that he had in his belt a pair of pistols. 
He seised one of them, and pointing it at the animal’s 
head, he fired. The .tigress shook violently, her 
teeth were pressed more deeply into the flesh of her 
victim—and that was all. 

“The poor fellow fainted again. Wh$n he came 
to himself once more, wishing to try his last chance, 
he took his second pistol, and this time aimed under 
the shoulder-blade in the direction of the heart, and 
the tigress fell dead, without a struggle or a groan, 
whilst the hunter, exhausted by this last effort, had 
not even strength to shout to hjs friends when he 
heard them approach.” 

The tigress is a very affectionate and devoted mo¬ 
ther, and is even a more dangerous antagonist when 
she has a young family, than is the tiger. The 
young cobs, when captured, make pretty and amusing 
pets. 

“A young tiger,” says a writer, “which was 
brought from China in the Pitt, East Indiaman, at 
the age of ten months, was so tame as to admit of 
every kind of familiarity from the people on board. 
It was as harmless and playful as a kitten. It fre- 
l quently slept in the sailors’ hammocks; and, when 
stretched on the deck, would allow two or three of 
them to repose with their heads resting on it for a 
pillow. It was, like the cat, given to thieving, and 
frequently stole the sailors’ meat. One day, having 
stolen a piece of beef from the carpenter, he followed 
it, and, after taking the flesh out of its mouth, beat 
it severely for the theft, which it suffered without 
offering to retaliate. It would frequently run out 
on the bowsprit, climb about the ship like a cat, and 
perform a number of tricks with surprising agility. 
There was a dog on board, with which it would often 
play in the most diverting manner. This animal 
was placed in the menagerie of the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, where it remained many years, and never 
evinced any ferocity. It was called Harry, and an¬ 
swered to this name like a dog.” 


In holding of an argument, be neither conceited 
nor choleric; one distempers your understanding, 
the other abases your judgment. Above all* things* 
decline paradoxes aod mysteries; you will acquire 
no honor either in maintaining a rank falsehood, or 
meddling with sacred troths; as he that pleads 
against the troth, makes wit the mother of his error; 
so he that argues beyond warrant* makes wisdom the 
midwife of his folly. 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 

ST PHOEBE CART. 

T HE long grtM,4)»PMd brown 
In tbe summer's fierce heat. 
Snaps brittle and dry 
’Neath tbe traveller's feet. 

As o’er tbe prairie, 

Through all tbe long day. 

His white, tent like wagon 
Mores slow on its way. 

Safe and snug with tbe goods 
Are tbe little ones slowed. 

And tbe big boys trudge on 
By tbe team in the road; 
While bis sweet, patient wife. 
With tbe babe on her breast. 
Sees their new home in fancy. 

And longs for Us rest. 

But, bark! in tbe distance 
That dull, trampling tread; 
And see bow tbe sky 

Has grown snddenly rod! 
What has lighted tbe west 
At tbe boar of noou ? 

It is not tbe sunset. 

It is not tbe moon ! 

Tbo horses are rearing 
And snorting with fear. 

And over the prairie 
Come flying the deer, 

With hot, smoking haunches 
And eyes rolling back. 

As if the fierce hunter 
Were bard on their track. 


The mother clasps closer 
The babe on her arm, 

While the children ding to her 
In wildest alarm; 


/ 


And the father speaks low. 

As tbe red light mounts higher— 
* We are lost! we are lost! 

'Tie the plfhirie on fire V* 

The boys, terror-stricken. 

Stand still, all bnt one: 

He has seen in a moment 
The thing to be done; 

Ho has lighted the grass. 

The quick flames leap in air; 

And the pathway before them 
Lies smoking and bare! 

Wow the fire-fiend behind. 

Rushes on in his power. 

But nothing is left 
Bor his wrath to devour; 

On the scarred, smoking earth 
They stand safe, every one. 

While the flames in the distance 
Sweep harmlessly on. 

Then reverently under 
The wide sky they kneel. 

With spirits too thankful 
To speak wkat they feel; 

But the father in silence 
Is blessing his boy, 

While the mother and children 
Are weeping for joy. 


LOOK AT HOME. 


S HOULD you feel inclined to censure 
Faults you may in others view, 
Ask your own life, ere you venture, 

If that has not failings too. 


Let not friendly vows be broken; 

Rather strive a friend to gain; 
Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds Its passage back again. 


Do not, then, in idle pleasure, 
Trifle with a brother's fame; 
Guard It as a valued treasure, 
Stend as your own good name. 
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CRAWLING BATRACHTANS. 

HE Crawling Batrachians are technically called 
Amphibia Gradient*u All these creatares have 
a much elongated body, a tail whioh is never 
thrown off, as in the frogs and toads, and limbs 
nearly equal in development, but never very power¬ 
ful. The young are hatched from eggs, pass through 
the preliminary or tadpole state, and, except in a 
very few instances, the gills are lost when the animal 
attains its perfect form. Both jaws are furnished 
with teeth, and the palate is toothed in some species. 
The skin is without scales, and either smooth or 
covered with wart-like excrescences. There is no 
true breast-bone, but some species have ribs. When 
the young are first hatched they bear some resem- 


fire, and remarks with evident surprise, that it was 
burned to a powder. 

A piece of cloth dipped in the blood of a Sala¬ 
mander was said to be unhnrt by fire, and certain 
persons had in their possessions fireproof fabric 
made, as they stated, of Salamander’s wool, but 
which proved to be asbestos. 

The Salamander is a terrestrial species. It is slow 
and timid, generally hiding in some crevice during 
the day and seldom venturing out except at night or 
in stormy weather. 

The Crawling Batrachians, called' by the name of 
Mcatntia, contains a very few, bnt very remarkable 
species. In all these creatures the body is long and 
smooth, without scales, and the gills are very con- 




blanoe to the tadpole of the frog, the gills being very I 
conspicuous. 

In these creatures, however, the fore-legs make 
their appearance first, and are soon followed by the 
hinder pair; whereas in the frogs the hind-legs are 
seen some time before the fore limbs are visible ex¬ 
ternally. 

The celebrated Salamander belongs to the order 
of Crawling Batrachians, and is found in many parts 
of the continent of Europe. This creature was for¬ 
merly thought to be able to withstand the action of 
fire, and to quench even the most glowing furnace 
with its icy body. It is singular how such ideas 
should have been so long promulgated, for jalthough 
Aristotle repeated the tale on hearsay, Pliny tried 
the experiment, by putting a Salamander into the 


I spicuous, retaining their position throughout the life 
of the animal. The celebrated Proteus is an ex¬ 
ample of this order. 

At Adelsberg, in the Duchy of Carniola, is a most 
wonderful cavern, called the Grotto of the Madde- 
lena, extending many hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth, and consequently buried in the pro- 
fonndest darkness. In this cavern exist) a little 
lake, roofed with stalactites, surrounded with masses 
of rook, and floored with a bed of soft mud, upon 
which the Proteus may be seen crawling uneasily, as 
if endeavoring to avoid the unwelcome light by 
which its presence is known. 

These creatures are not always to be found in the 
lak% though after heavy rains they are tolerably 
abundant, and the road by Which they gained admts- 
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si on . is at present a < p rofou nd mpmtf* - Pr. 'Beale 
has given the following account of these curious 
creatures: 

“ One of the Proteoses I brought from Adelsberg 
lived for five jean, and, what is very interesting, 
passed four jean of hist life in the same water, a 
little being added from time to time to make up the 
loss bj evaporation. He lived in about a quart of 
water, which was placed in a large globe, this being 
kept dark by an outer covering of green baize. He 
was not once fed while ha was in confinement. 1 ’ 

The gills of the Proteus are very apparent, and of 
a reddish color, on account of the blood that circu¬ 
lates through them. The blood discs of th\q animal^ 
are of extraordinary size; so large, indeed, that they 
can be distinguished with a common pocket mag¬ 
nifies - - . 

The oolor of the Proteus is pale, faded, flesh tint, 
with a wash of gray. The eyes are hidden be¬ 
neath the skin, those organs being useless in the 
dark recesses where the Proteus lives. 

its length is about a foot. What are the natural 
habits of this strange animal, what is its food, of 
what nature its development and what is its use, are 
a series of problems at present unanswered. By 
some writers it has been thought to be merely the 
larvae state of some large Batrachian at present un¬ 
known ; but the anatomical investigations that have 
been made into its structure seem to confirm the idea 
that it is a perfect being, and one of those species 
which carry the gills throughout their whole exist¬ 
ence. 

In the Necturus, the head is much broader and 
flatter and the tail much shorter than in the preced¬ 
ing species. This animal belongs to the same family 
as the Proteus, but is a native of America, being 
found in the Mississippi and several of the lakes. 

It is rather a large animal, attaining, when adult, 
a length of two or three feet, and being of a thick 
and sturdy make. The gills of this creature are 
laige and well tufted, and the limbs are furnished 
with four toes on each foot, but without claws. The 
general color of the creature is olive-brown above, 
dotted with black, and with a black streak from the 
nostrils through the eye, and along each side of the 
tail. Below it is blackish-brown with olive spots. 


Believe the Bebt. —He who thinks better of his 
neighbors than they deserve, cannot be a bad man, 
for the standard by whioh his judgment is formed is 
the goodness of his own heart, it is the base only 
who believe all men base—or, in other words, like 
themselves. Few, however, are all evil. Even 
Hero did a good turn to somebody—for when Rome 
was rejoicing over bis death, some loving hand 
covered his grave with flowers* Public men are sel¬ 
dom or never fairly judged, at least while living. 
However pure, they cannot escape calumny; how¬ 
ever incorrect, they are sure to find eulogists* His¬ 
tory may do them justice, but they rarely get it 
while alive, either from friend or foe. 


..WHOM SHALL WE HONOR* 

“ T AM out of all patience with this thing,” said 
I Mr. Jones; “it ought to be supressed! No 
X man gbould be permitted to make such scan¬ 
dalous remarks about one of our best and most pub¬ 
lic-spirited citizens 1” 

The speaker was in considerable excitement. He 
walked the floor nervously. The friend who had 
just come in, and to whom this speech was addi cosed, 
asked what had disturbed him. 

“Read that!” said the other, slapping his hand 
spitefully against a newspaper. The friend took the 
paper and read: 

“ It is to be regretted that so large an outlay of 
money is to be made for hurting and demoralising 
the people, instead of serving the common good. 
Neither great wealth, social position, nor ostenta¬ 
tious charity, can cover the infamy that must attach 
to any pursuit whereby a man builds up a fortune on 
the ruin of the health, morals and thrift of his fel¬ 
low-citizens !” 

“ Now, what do you think of that, sir V 9 exclaimed 
the first speaker. 

“ Is it not true?” was asked, cslmly. 

“ True I My gracious! Do you know of whom 
the fellow is speaking?” 

“No.” * 

“ Look there, at the paragraph just above the one 
you have read 1 Ball Cardiff is the man I” 

“Oh! it refers to the extensive addition he is now 
making to his breweries. Half a million is to be ex¬ 
pended, I am told.” 

“ Yes, air. It is about Mr. Cardiff that the hound 
has written this libellous tirade. He ought to be 
horsewhipped, sir.” 

The friend took up the paper and read again: 
“Neither great wealth, social position, nor ostenta¬ 
tious charity, can cover the infamy that most attach 
to any pursuit whereby a man builds up a fortune on 
the ruin of the health, morals and thrift of his fal¬ 
low-citizens.” 

“ Looking up from the paper at Jones, he ashed, 
soberly: “is not that true?” 

“Oh, yes, in the abstract, as a proposition in 
morals. But no man has a right to charge such 
infamy upon a high-minded, public-spirited citizen. ’ 
“ Come to the window,” said the friend. The two 
men looked across the street, where stood a lager 
beer saloon. “You have had fair opportunity to 
know whether that shop is a blearing or a corse to 
the people of this neighborhood. What say yon, is 
it a blessing or a curse, Mr. Jones?” 

“A curse!” was the unhesitating answer; “an 
unmitigated curse !” 

“Do you call the keeper of this saloon a good 

citiaen?” 

“No, air!” 

“There are from four to six thousand piacssof 
like character in ouroity. Isn’t it fearful to think 
of?” 

“ It is fearful,” said Mr. Jones. 

At moment the keeper of th e -sal oon came out, 
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and, crowing the street, entered• the offiCe-of Mr. 
Jones, who was a lawyer. * 

u Good morning/ 1 he said, in the easy, satisfied 
way of a man with whom the world is going all right. 
“ I’ve got a little bnsinew I’d like to have yon attend 
to, Mr. Jones.” And he laid down a ten-dollar bill. 
The lawyer took the money and inquired into the 
nature of the business. After it was stated, as the 
saloon-keeper seemed disposed to talk about his own 
affaire, the friend of the lawyer put in a few words' 
to draw him out. 

M Hdw long have you kept this house?” he asked. 

M Two years come next May/’ was answered. 

“ Yon have a good inn of custom V 9 

“ First rate, sir.” 

“And are laying up money?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How much capital did it take to start your 
saloon?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Not much, as 
far as 1 was concerned.” 

“ But it must have cost something to fit up and 
stock a place like yours V 9 

“So it did. But you see I had a rich unde.” 
And the saloon-keeper looked knowing and comical. 

M Oh I Then a good many of yon -most have rich 
uncles,” said the lawyer. 

“ I rather think we have,” and the saloon-keeper 
laughed a queer, gurgling sort of laugh. 

“ Who was your unde?” 

“Mine? Maybe you’d like to know.” 

“Seriously,” said the lawyer, “I would like to 
know just how you got a start in this business. I’m 
interested.” 

“ Well, sir, my unde was Ball Cardiff. He’s a 
tip-top man, and rich as a Jew.” 

“Your unde, really?” asked Jones’s friend. 

“Oil, no. Only the kind of relation Unde 8am is 
to an office-holder. He just gave me a start. That’s 
all. I’ve been unde to myself ever since.” 

“Mr. Cardiff set you up?” 

“ Yes, sir, and a good many more of us. What’s 
the use of his brewing if there’s nobody to sell his 
liquor? The more saloons there are, the more de¬ 
mand for his beer. 8o^ you see, whenever he finds a 
follow like me, that can be trusted, he fits him up a 
saloon, puts in a few kegs of lager and strong ate* 
and sets him going. In a year or two all the fixtures 
are paid for, and kegs of lager by the hundred into 
the bargain.” 

“Oh! that’s the way it’s done!” said Mr. Jones, 
scarcely concealing his surprise. 

“ That’s the way it was done in my case, and in 
the case of half a dozen more I could name.” 

The saloon-keeper went out, and the friend said: 
“Put that and that together, and what do you make 
of it? Is Ball Cardiff any more a good citizen than 
this man ? Are his breweries public blessings, and 
this man’s saloon an unmitigated evil V 9 

“The thing confounds me,” replied Mr. Jones. 
“It seems that Cardiff really set up this moral pest- 
house over the way, and said to the man he put into 


it,' Make gain out of t k e raia of human bodies and 
souls, and when you have gathered in enough to re¬ 
turn the money £ have expended, the establishment 
is yours.’” 

“ I could not state the case in truer sentences,” an¬ 
swered the friend. “What then? Because a man 
is rich and lives grandlv among us, giving largely 
of bis wealth to public institutions, or scattering it 
in ostentatious charity, arc we to accept and honor 
him as. a high-minded and noble Christian gentle¬ 
man ? I trow not 1 Let the work eveiy man is doing 
in the community be his judge. If it is good and 
useful work; if the man be a producer or a dispenser 
i of things good for body or mind; let him have re¬ 
spect and honor. But, if he seek gain by minister- 
j log to depraved and sensual tastes and appetites, 
thus hurting all with whom he comes in contact 
| through his work, let public sentiment brand him as 
unworthy of respect.” 

[ “ I gue s s you are rigfit/’ said the lawyer. “ But 

this rule should apply as rigidly to thoee who, by 
vicious publications, poison the morals of the peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Just a? rigidly. The two great evils of liquor- 
drinking and bad reading are doing an amount of 
injury to the people fearful to contemplate. In thus 
ministering to the demoralisation and destruction of 
the souls and bodies of meB, one class giving mental 
and the other physical poison for food and drink, 
large fortunes are being built up. Is society just to 
itself ta'taking by the hand and 'offering to the men 
who thus get gain honorable recognition just because 
they are rich? No! Ev«ry principle of right, of 
humanity, of religion, says no! What if a man like 
the one of whom we are speaking should give half a 
million dollars to found an orphan or an inebriate 
asylum? What compensation to society would this 
be for the stream of pauperism and crime that has 
flowed into almshouses and prisons for years, the 
head-waters of which may be found in his breweries? 
Do I put it too strongly ? If so, let me suffer con¬ 
demnation.” 

“ A brewer,” said the lawyer, “ is not regarded in 
the light of a distiller of ardent spirits. Alcohol we 
know to be a poisoner of the blood, a hurtful and 
dsngeroos thing to take into the human stomach. 
Whisky and brandy-drinking we know to be injuri¬ 
ous ; but there is a large class that consider malt 
liquors not only innocent, but beoefidaL” 

“ Do you belong to that class?” 

“No. I only speak of it in order to break, in a 
degree, the force of your condemnation of brewers. 
Only a short time ago some members of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature visited an extensive brewery in 
the neighborhood of Boston, when one of them called 
the attention of the brewer to the harm he was doing, 
and urged him, as a good citizen, to give the matter 
his sober attention. To this the brewer replied, that 
he regarded himself as a public benefactor; that the 
brewery was an antidote to the distillery.” 

“ What a fallacy!” exclaimed the'friend. 

“ Yes, I think the declaration a great fallacy.” 
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“ A brewery is to a distillery what the primary 
school is to the advanced grades,” said the other. 
“ Beer-drinking is the way to ‘ whisky-drinking. 
First we have light malt liquors, in which the ele¬ 
ment of intoxication, in the form of alcohol, is small.. 
It is this alcohol that vitiates the taste, and creates 
the morbid desire for continued and increased stimu¬ 
lation. Then stronger beer and ale, in which more 
alcohol is contained. And so on until, with too 
many, the craving thirst will not be satisfied with 
anything less than gin or whisky. Those who 
matriculate in the beer-saloon, are pretty sure, in 
the end, to graduate at the gin palace.” 

“ You have a very direct way of putting things,” 
said the lawyer. 

“ If there is any defect in the * putting,’ let it ap¬ 
pear. I have no interest in gainsaying the truth. 
No cause is worth contending for that cannot stand 
the rigid test of the highest and broadest truth—even 
Divine truth. 1 As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’ ” 

“You cannot order society by that rule,” was an¬ 
swered. 

“There is no other safe rule for society. If all 
men observed it, all men would be prosperous and 
happy.” 

“But all men will not observe it. Every one 
looks to his own interest; and he must do it, if he 
would not be driven to the wall.” 

“A man serves his own interests while he serves 
others in useful work. This is a law of social order. 
The miner, the farmer, the artisan, the merchant, 
the artist, and professional man, each does good to 
the neighbor while serving himself. For what he 
receives he makes a return that adds to the wealth 
and comfort, or supplies some need ot society. But 
he may, if he be dishonest and unscrupulous, give 
unfaithful work, overreach in bargaining, lie and 
cheat for gain, and so get from society an undue 
share of its wealth. Is the lazy thief, or daring rob¬ 
ber, less honest or honorable than such a man ? One 
hedges himself around by legal immunities; you 
cannot catch him at his villainies; he is too cunning 
and cautious; the other is reckless and bold, and 
society hunts him down and shuts him up in prison. 

“ Now, I hold it to be a wretched and perverting 
fallacy, that men cannot prosper in honest work. 
Faithfulness to any useful calling—that faithfulness 
which includes skill, industry, thought and perse¬ 
verance—always must give a sure return. The man 
who masters his business or profession, and conducts 
it with intelligence and prudence, has no need to 
swerve a hair’s breadth from the golden rule, in order 
to attain success. This I maintain against all aigu- 
ment to the contrary. 

“But the maken and venders of intoxicating 
drinks, the publishers and sellers of vile and corrupt¬ 
ing books and papers, and all others who get money 
by doing things hurtful to society, are another and a 
distinct class, who do not even make a pretence of 
being useful citizens. They serve no great interest. 
They produce nothing that men may use without 


hurt. They absorb the earning) of the weak, the 
unwat^, the vile, the besotted. They give poison 
instead of bread for the money they receive. The 
evil of their doings cries aloud from every lane and 
street of our cities, and from every town, and village, 
and neighborhood in the land. Their work is seen 
in prisons and almshouses, in orphan and insane 
asylums, in the haunts of poverty, wretchedness and 
crime. There is no good in it—nothing but unmixed 
evil. 

“ And because men grow rich in the doing of such 
fearful wrongs to society, shall society do them 
honor? Let every man answer to his own heart and 
conscience. We must have a higher, a purer, a 
manlier public sentiment. We mOBt begin to call 
things by their right names. We must judge of men 
by what they are.” 

“ As you are certdinly doing,” said the lawyer. 

“Am I right or wrong?” asked his friend. 

“ Right! And X would to Heaven that all ram 
were as bravely outspoken,” was the prompt reply. 

T. 8. A. 


OUR FATHER. 

A GOOD woman, searching out the children of 
want, one cold day last winter, tried to open 
a door in the third story of a wretched honse, whin 
she heard a little voice say: “ Pull the string up 
high I Pull the string up high!” She looked up 
and saw a string which, on being pulled, lifted a 
latch; and she opened the door upon two little, half- 
naked children, all alone. Very cold and pitiful 
they looked. 

“Do you take care of yourselves, little ones?” 
asked the good woman. 

“ God takes oare of us,” said the older. 

“ And are you not very cold ? No fire on a day 
like this 1” 

“ Oh! when we are very cold we creep nnder the 
quilt, and I put my arms round Tommy, and Tommy 
puts his arms round me, and we say, * Now 1 lay me; 1 
then we get warm,” said the little girt 
“ And what have you to eat, pray ? ’ 

“ When granny comes home she fetches ns some¬ 
thing. Granny says God has got enough. Granny 
calls us God’s sparrows; and we say * Our Father ’ 
and * daily bread ’ every day. God is our Father.” 

Tears came in the good woman’s eyes. She had a 
mistrusting spirit herself; but these two little “spar¬ 
rows,” perched in that cold upper chamber, taught 
her a sweet lesson of faith and trust she will never 
forget. 


A 8UBB friend is best known in an adverse state; 
we know not whom we trust tail after trial; there 
are some who will keep os company while it is dear 
and fair, who will be gone when the clouds gather. 
That is the only friendship which is stronger than 
death ; and those the friends whose fortunes are em- 
baiked in the same bottom, who are resolved to sink 
or swim together. 
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SAGO. 

A MONGST the important farinaceous substances 
which we derive from tropical climates, sago 
holds a prominent place; together with arrow- 
root and tapioca, it is one of those pure forms of 
starch so useful in the dietary of invalids and chil¬ 
dren. Like many other articles of every-day use, 
bat little is generally known amongst consumers 
about its origin, or the countries from whence we 
obtain it. Though sago, tapioca and arrowroot are 
all similar in their composition, and are used for 
similar purposes, they are yielded by distinct plants, 
and are natives of widely different parts of the world. 
Genuine sago is furnished by two or more species 
of Sagus, trne palms, natives of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, where' they not only form ex¬ 
tensive natural forests, but are likewise very largely 
cultivated. The two most important species are 
Sagus Rumphii and S. lavis* They are both trees, 
the latter growing to a height of from thirty to fifty 


The fruits of this group of palms are, perhaps, the 
most beautiful of any throughout the entire vegetable 
kingdom. The figure will give a better idea of their 
character than any written description. 


a RUMPHII—A SAGO-YIELDING PALM. 

feet, and the former somewhat smaller. They bear 
a crown of large pinnate leaves, somewhat erect, but 
bending over sufficiently to give a very graceful ap¬ 
pearance to the plants., The flowering spikes are 
terminal, arising from the centre of the crown of 
leaves. In S. Rumphii the leaf-stalks (petioles) and 
the sheaths, which enclose the lower portion of the 
flower spikes, are armed with long sharp spines, 
while in S lams they are smooth—hence one is 
known as the prickly and the other as the spineless 
sago palm. The flower spikes are produced when 
the trees are about fifteen years old, and it takes three 
yean to ripen the fruits, after which the trees die. 


FRUIT OF S. RUMPHII. 

Sago is contained in the soil cellular or centra! 
portion of the trunks, and to obtain it the trees are 
felled, and the trunks cut up into truncheons, about 
two feet long, which are split down the middle, and 
the interior scooped out, ponnded, and thrown into 
water. The starch, of course, separates from the re¬ 
mainder of the pnlpy mass, and is poured ofl with 
the water, which is allowed to stand or settle, and 
the residue is collected and purified by successive 
washings, and finally dried, the result being the pro¬ 
duction of a meal or flour known as sago meal. Thif, 
however, undergoes a further system of refining and 
granulating before it enters into European com¬ 
merce. The granulating process is said to be of 
Chinese origin, and it is chiefly carried on at Singa¬ 
pore. The meal, as taken to the manufactory, is 
usually packed in bags made of plantain leaves. It 
is carefully washed and strained, and exposed to the 
air for a short time. When the mass becomes toler¬ 
ably dry, it is then broken up into small pieces and 
again placed in the air under cover, where it re¬ 
mains until it is thoroughly dry. The lumps are then" 
pounded until the whole has become small enough 
to be passed through a sieve, the meshes of which 
are so made as to produce, by the final operation of 
granulating, the several forms or siaes of the “pearls.” 
This last operation of granulating or “pearling” con¬ 
sists of placing the sifted sago in large bags, and 
thoroughly shaking them backward and forward for 
several minutes, when the sago is tamed oat of the 
proper form, and requires only to be dried before 
packing for exportation. 

The largest quantity of sago is formed in the trunk 
jnst at the period when the flower spikes appear. If 
the flowers were allowed to develop, and the fruits to 
ripen, the trees would become exhausted and die, 
and in this state the central portion of the trunk is 
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dried up and is consequently worthless, therefore any 
delay beyond the proper time in catting down the 



SAGO STARCH MAGNIFIED. 


trees would be attended with loss to the grower. 
The plants are usually propagated by offsets. 

Sago is exported from Singapore not only to 
Europe, but also to India and the Cape. Quantities 
of sago meal are carried in native boats from Sum 
atra and other neighboring islands to Singapore, to 
be manufactured into “ pearl sagobut the article 
is not so important in Sumatra as it is in the Mo¬ 
luccas, where, indeed, it is the staple food. It is 
U9ed in various ways. In Ceram it is made into flat 
cakes, about two inches square, and a half inch thick, 
four of such cakes being considered sufficient food 
for one day. The granules of sago starch, as seen 
under the microscope, are large, and of an elongated 
form, compressed at one end and round at the other, 
where there is usually a crack or slit, and a series of 
fine ring-like markings surround the granules. This 
appearance, however, is somewhat altered in granu¬ 
lated or pearl sago. The heat used in its prepara¬ 
tion causes the starch masses to become larger and 
much more irregular. 



STARCH GRANULE* OP PEARL SAGO MAGNIFIED. 


Sago is known in commerce under three distinct 
terms, namely, “small,” “medium” and “large.” 
Several sixes, however, do actually occur, the smallest 
being about the size of pins’ heads, and the largest 


about the size of coriander seeds. The color also 
varies much, some sorts being of a beautiful white, 
and others of a dull whitey^brown. A good deal of 
the very, white sago is bleached by chloride of lime. 

Sago is imported both in bags and boxes, each con¬ 
taining about a hundred-weight or rather more. 

A great deal of fictitious sago is made from potato 
starch, and is used chiefly for mixing with genuine 
sago. 



SPURIOUS SAGO FROM POTATO STARCH, MAGNIFIED. 


Sago flour, an article but little known in trade, 
is the meal after it has undergone a perfect system 
of washing and sifting, minus the granulating pro¬ 
cess. 

The generic name sagwt is derived from the com¬ 
mercial sago, which, perhaps, would be more properly 
spelt sagu, and which in the language of the Papuan 
races means bread, in allusion to its use as an article 
of food. 

Sago is, to a certain extent, nutritious like tapioca, 
arrow-root and other alimentary starches. Its great 
recommendation is that it is very easy of digestion, 
and on this account is valuable as an article of diet 
for invalids and children. Though commerce is 
chiefly indebted for its supply to the two species of 
Sagus before mentioned, several other palms yield 
sago, which is used in the respective countries where 
the plants grow, such for instance as Phoenix fari- 
nifera in India, Oorypha Gebanga in Java, and Sagu s 
Vitieneis in Fiji. It is also obtained from the stems 
of some of the Oyoadace «. 


“ Give, and it shall be given unto you; good mea¬ 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run¬ 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall 
be measured to you again.” This Divine law rules, 
in regard to spiritual things, both on earth and in 
Heaven. We must minister because we have re¬ 
ceived ; and we must minister that we may receive 
more abundantly. In ministering to others, we enter 
into the true order of our life. Our life comes from 
God, who is the universal Giver. It must therefore 
impel us to give; it must prompt us to words ofbtlp 

and deeds of use.— Word i in Season. 
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MOTHER AND SON. • 

»▼ th« author or “turning over a hbw man ” 
AS my John been here to-night?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, as she looked in about nine o'clock 
at one of her neighbor's. 

“ Yea. He was here jost after hopper, and he and 
Jin went off together.” 


they’re going to torn out well, it'll all come right in 
the end; if not, nothing that we can do k going to 
help it,” 

“ No—no—no, Mrs. Moyer! Don't say thpt,” spoke 
out Mrs. Brown, warmly. “We can do almost 
everything with our children if we go right about it. 
We mast watch over them, and keep them, as far as 


“Do yod know where?” asked Mrs. Brown, her 
voice unsteady from the anxiety she felt 
“Oh, dear f no,” was the rather sharp reply of her 
neighbor, whose name was Mrs Moyer. “ It’s more 
than I can do to keep run of them. Jim’s getting 
•head of me. Boys are boys, and wiH have their 
own way; and it's no use worrying about them. If 


we can, out of harm's way. We must teach them 
what is good, and try to make them afraid of all that 
is evil and wrong. * Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he Is old he will not depart 
from It,' says the good Book, and I believe it” 

“ Maybe itfs all so,” answered Mrs. Moyer, show¬ 
ing some annoyance pf manner, “ but, as ftur as my 
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experience goes, the old Indy who said, ‘ Train up a 
child, and away he will go/ had the right on't As 
for my Jim, you might as well try to ride a colt as to 
train him." 

“ The wildest colls are broken/' said Mrs. Brown. 

“ Boys are not colts," was sharply replied. 

u Good-evening/' said Mrs. Brown, who went home 
with an anxious heart. Her visit to Mrs. Moyer left 
that person in an irritated frame of mind, chiefly 
growing out of the fact that something in what Mrs. 
Brown had said set conscience to work, and con¬ 
science accused her of neglected duty. “ I’ll turn 
over a new leaf with Jim," she said, angrily, to her- 
selfj after sitting and thinking for a good while after 
Mrs. Brown went away. “ He sha’n’t tramp off every 
night just as he pleases." 

Bo, nursing her anger, Mrs. Moyer waited for 
Jim's return, when she meant to berate him soundly, 
and lay down the law for his future government.. 
He was later in coming home than usual, and this 
lateness worked on Mrs. Moyer's frame of mind as 
an irritant. 

“ Where have you been, sir?” was the unexpected 
demand that surprised the boy as he came in. The 
angry voice and countenance of his mother surprised 
him still more, for of late he had been allowed to go 
and come pretty much as he pleased. “Where 
have you been, sir? Why don't you answer me?” 

Mrs. Moyer caught Jim by the shoulder, and shook 
him in a paroxysm of rage. When her anger rose, 
it usually overmastered her. Self control was one 
of the lessons she had never learned. 

Treatment like this roused all that was evil in the 
boy's nature. 

“I've been where I pleased,” he answered, roughly. 

At this his mother beat him about the head in a 
blind fury. Jim defended himself as best he could 
until his mother’s rage had spent itself, when he 
escaped from her, and went off to bed in a most re¬ 
bellious state of mind. He lay awake for a whole 
hour, meditating evil. 

“1 hate her, and I'll spite her!" So he thought 
and said in bitter anger. 

It was after ten o’clock when John Brown came 
in. He opened the door softly, hoping that his 
mother would not hear him. But she met him as he 
entered, saying, gently, but in a voice that was trou¬ 
bled—“ This is all wrong, my son. Where have you 
been?" 

M 1 didn’t know it was so late, mother,” answered 
the boy, respectfully. 

M Where have you been ?" Mrs. Brown repeated 
her question. 

John was silent, and his silence sent a sharp pain 
through his mother's heart. He stood with drooping 
eyes, and something dogged in his manner. There 
was a look like guilt in his face. 

“ John,” said Mrs. Brown, speaking in a tender, 
yet serious and impressive manner, “ the boy who is 
afraid or ashamed to tell hjs mother where he has 
been, is walking in dangerous ways. Were you with 
Jim Moyer?” 


“ Yes, ma'am." 

“I’m afraid he is not a good boy. Do you think 
he is?" 

John made no reply to this. 

“There is one thing, my son, that I will have to 
insist upon," said Mrs. Brown, firmly. “ You mn»t 
not be out in the evening after nine o’clock. Indeed, 
being out at all is against my wishes. If your father 
were living, he would, I know, forbid your leaving 
the house at night unless he knew, in every case, 
where you were going.” 

To all this John answered nothing, but stood with 
downcast eyes, and an expression of countenance that 
troubled his mother. 

“ My dear boy ”—there were tears in Mrs. Brown's 
eyes, and her voice shook as she spoke—“there are 
only two ways in life—a right way and a wrong 
way. The right way leads to happiness, the wrong 
way to misery. You are old enough to know what 
is right and what is wrong. If your feet are going 
astray, you are not walking in ignorance of the 
dangero that surround you. Oh, John! for my 
sake, for your dead father's sake, for your own sake, 
I beseech you to come back into better and safer 
paths.” 

A hot flush spread over the boy's face, and his eyes 
glistened, as he looked up hurriedly at his mother, 
and then turned himself partly away. 

“ Good-night, my son,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Good-night,” answered John, and went op to bed. 

Mrs. Brown retired to her room, and eat there for 
nearly an hour, still, almost, as a statue. Then, 
kneeling at her bedside, she prayed for her boy, 
weeping bitter tears. 

In the morning John was in a better state of mind, 
and, when his mother talked to him, promised to 
keep himself away from all bad companions 

In a very different frame of mind from ibis wa< 
Mrs. Moyer’s boy when he left home in the roorniag, 
and went to the shop where he worked. His mother 
rated him angrily at breakfast, and when he left the 
house, bitterness and rebellion were in his heart. 
The two boys met on the street. 

“Did you catch it last night?” was the salutation 
of Jim Moyer. 

“ No,” was answered. 

“Well, I did! The old woman pitched into me 
like a thunder-storm. But I’ll be even with her. 
Next time I’ll stay out until eleven o’clock; and if 
she cuffs me about again, I’ll stay out all night— «e 
if 1 don't.” 

“ You'd better not," replied John. “ I’ve promised 
mother to be in at nine o'clock." 

“ Ho I What a spooney!" shouted Jim, deriuveiy. 

The blood mounted to John’s forehead. He 
could not bear ridicule. This was one of his weak¬ 
nesses. 

“ I’m not an apron-string boy," added Jim, with a 
sneer. 

“ Neither am I," said John. “ But right’s right.” 

“ It isn’t right to fore? a boy who works hard ail 
day to stay,iin the house.at night, and never let him 
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baye a bit of fun,” answered Jim Moyer. “They 
can’t break me into that. I’ll ran away drat,” 

“Run away P’ responded John, in momentary sur¬ 
prise at the suggestion. ' 

“Yes; and Tye a mind to do it anyhow. I’m tired 
of being harped at all the time. It got into my head 
last night, after the old woman coded, me, and it’s 
been going roand there ever since. Wouldn’t it be 
jolly to go about and do just as you please? I 
think so.” 

The boys parted, having agreed to‘meet after 
supper at a saloon—opt to get liquor, though they 
often treated themselves to a glass of beer when thejr 
had spending-money, but to play at dominoes, and to 
listen to the coarse and too often obscene talk of the 
men and boys who nightly assembled there. 

Already the imaginations of both were sadly cor¬ 
rupted, yet, in the case of John Brown, there were 
in him elements of good, and he had home influence, 
all of which were a perpetual restraint—that, but for 
the too cloee companionship of Jim Moyer, would 
have held him back from the evil ways his feet were 
entering, and might have wholly withdrawn him from 
danger. 

The boys met in the evening, as they had agreed. 
There was much company at the saloon, a good deal 
of story-telling, ribald songs and boisterous mirth. 
As the hands on the dock approached nine, John 
watched them uneasily. He had promised his mother 
not to be away later than that hour, and he meant to 
keep his promise. But never had the attractions of 
the plaoe seemed so strong. A man who had been 
to sea was telling a story of adventure, and John was 
listening with eager interest. Nine o’clock came. 
The man’s story, not half done, was in the most ex¬ 
citing part. How coaid the boy tear himself awtiy? 
Minute after minute went by, and still the story went 
on, John listening with an almost breathless inte^ 
rest He lost himself in the stirring narrative— 
forgot time and place—starting with surprise and 
almost pain, at length, as his glance fell upon the 
dock, whose dial showed them that it was almost 
ten. 

“Good gracious I” he exclaimed, half aloud, as he 
rode to his feet. 

Jim, who was by his side, caught hold of him, 
saying, In a positive voice—“Stop, old fellow! You’re 
not going?” 

“ Qh! but I must I promised mother to be home 
by nine.” 

“ And itfo nearly ten. So you can’t keep that pro¬ 
mise, my hearty! In for a penny, in' for a-pound. 
Might as well die for a sheep as a lamb.” 

“What’s the matter, boys?” asked the man who 
had just been telling his adventurous Story,, 

“Oh, nothing; only John Brown is one of ycfur 
apron-string chaps, and wants to get home to his mal” 
The blood mounted to John’s face as the man 
laughed coarsely. 

“He’ll soon get bravely over that,” answered the 
latter. “How old are you?” he added, 1 looking 
keenly Soto John’s fkce as he asked the question. 
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“Thirteen next March,” replied John. . 

“ And how old are you?” speaking to Jim. 
“Twelve,” Bald Jim. ( .. 

“Two likely ehaps. Just the kind to see the 
world. Here, waiter 1 bring put one large and two 
small glasses of ale. Were you ever at sea?” 

“ No, sir,” answered Jim. 

“ Would like to go—see that in your eyes.” 

“ Guess I would. Go to-night if I had the chance,” 
answered Jim. 

“ Boy after my own heart,” said the man, slapping 
him on the shoulder. 

Jim straightened himself up and looked very 
proud. 

The ale was brought by tiie waiter, and the. two 
boys invited to drink. It was strong aie^ and went 
quickly to John’s head, thus giving him over to the 
tempter. 

Well, sorrowful to relate, neither John Brown nor 
Jim Moyer went to their homes that, night. When 
day broke for them, they were on board .a whaling 
ship, with sails spread to the winds and moorings 
just cast loose. 

Three days of fear and uncertainty, passed, when 
Mrs. Brown got these brief lines from her boy, sent 
by a pilot who had taken the ship to sea: 

“ Dxab Mothxb: I did mean tf> ootne home by 
nine, as I told you, but I was tempted to stay later. 
I’ve gone to tea, and don’t know when P1I be back, 
it’s all wrong to bring this trouble on yoU—you’ve 
been so good. If it wasn’t for yen and little Emily; 
and Harry, I wouldn’t care. 1 shall Hke the sea, I 
know* Don’t worry about me, and don’t let Harry 
go out at night. I’ll oome out all straight Good¬ 
bye, dear mother. * John.” 

Poor Mrs. Brown! The shock was so terrible that 
it made her sick, and the^e was a tim? when the doc¬ 
tor despaired of her life. Very slowly; she rallied, 
but her feeble health was feebler, and the hope of 
better days to come, when her eldest boy should be 
able to help her bear the too heavy burdens of life,, 
was almost dead in her heart John’s weekly wages 
had for some time been her main dependence; and 
now, with two children to provide for, and only the 
resource of her needle, poor Mrs. Brown had to fight 
more fiercely the wolf at her door. 

Months went by, but neither Mrs. Brown nar^Mrs. 
Moyer had any tidings from the boys, A year, and 
still a silence like that of the grave was on their 
fate. Two, three, four yean, and yet there qame no 
word. 

Mrs. Moyer, when she found that Jim had run 
away from home, was very bitter against him, and 
prophesied his utter ruin* 

V He was always a ne’er-do-well,” she safd, “and 
no good will ever, come to him. If he’s not drowned, 
he’ll be hung.” ,, 

And yet, even as she said this, nature pleaded for 
him, and made the mother’s eyes wet with tears. 
Ah! if she had been wi*er and-more loving—if she 
had ruled her own spirit wMlp trying to rule him— 
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the boy’s chance in life would have been a hundred-1 
fold better. 

It is more than six years since John Brown feft 
home. He is nearly twenty yeaw of age. For all 
that time be has been a wanderer in distant lands 
and seas, thousands and thousands of miles away 
from the land of his birth. He has met hardships 
and danger, has been through many temptations, 
and fallen into many sad evils and vices, but never 
into crime. From this, the thought of his mother, 
and the lessons she had stored up in his mind, has 
always held him back. Many times has he written 
to her, but always destroyed the letters. He had not 
the heart to send them. u She thinks me dead, and 
it is better so,” he would say bitterly to himself as he 
tore them up. 

It was a wild night on the sea. The wind was 
blowing a gale, and the waves dashed heavily. 
Standing near the side of the ship, looking into the' 
black sky, out of which every how and then leaped 
blinding flashes, was a young man in a sailor’s dress. 
The lightning that lit his fade Revealed a handsome 
oountenance, browned by exposure, and clear, strong 
eyes, full of oourage, yet saddened by some intruding 
thoughts. 

Lifting his hands without a seeming purpose, as if 
in absent-mindedness, hi took firm hold of the 
shrouds. In the next instant his feet were high in 
the air 1 A mountain.wave* the onward roll of which 
had not been seen in the darkness, broke over the 
ship, sweeping off men and boats, and everything 
not held by the firmest fastenings. 

The young man’s involuntary gripe of the shrouds 
had saved him I The captain, who had stepped on 
deck at the moment the ship was struck, went over, 
and was lost; so was the mate. Of those that were 
left, only this young man could sail the ship, and on 
him devolved the duty of command. Those who 
saw him on the day before, and on the morning after 
the storm, scarcely recognized him as the same indi¬ 
vidual. All his gay recklessness was gone—all his 
careless bearing. In their stead was a grave, half- 
sad, quiet and reserved manner, that seemed to lift 
him away from his old companions, at the same time 
that it inspired respect. In his new position all gave 
him obedience. 

The ship was from China, bound to Valparaiso, 
with silks and teas. Here a Cargo of hides was to be 
taken in for the United States. At Valparaiso, 
reached in three weeks after the young man took 
charge of the vessel, it had- been his intention to r 
leave her and go up the coast to CaUfornia. But a 
change had come over him. New life-purposes were 
forming. 44 Let the past die—I have another future,” 
he said resolutely to himself. 

When the consignees at Valparaiso learned all the 
particulars of the captain’s boss, and the good service 
the yonng man had rendered in bringing the ship 
safely to port, they not only made him a handsome 
present in mon^y/bot put him in command for the 
homeward voyage to New York. 


41 Seven years to-night,” said Mrs. Brown, raising 
herself,in bed with an effort. "Seven years to-night 
Oh, Father! where is my boy ?” And a look of 
anguish, blended with hope and entreaty, swept over 
her face as she lifted her eyes upward. "I have 
kept him ever before Thee, oh, God! Daily have I 
prayed that he might be held back from evil. If he 
still lives, oh! lead him home to his mother!” 

A hand was on the door. Mrs. Brown started, and 
an eager, expectant look came flushing into her froe. 
The door opened into the small, poorly-furnished 
room, and a girl of fifteen entered. 

"Oh, it’s yon, Emily,” said Mis. Brown, in a tone 
of disappointment, that did not escape her daughter’s 
ear. 

14 Yes, mother; but who did you think it was?” 

44 Oh! no one in particular,” and the aick woman 
turned her face away from her daughter’s sea r ching 
looks. . 

14 Mrs. Moyer’s heard from Jim,” said Emily. 

At this her mother started, up quickly, her pale 
face growing paler. 

44 What of him V she asked. 

44 Nothing good, of course. He’s (lead!” 

44 Dead V 9 

44 Yes. And that isn’t the worst of it—he’s been 
bung for piracy.” 

44 Hung!”—and Mrs. Brown fell back on the bed, 
yttering a deep groan. 

44 The news came to-day, in a letter written to his 
mother before his death. Mrs. Flack tol<j me as I 
came home. It was a dreadful letter, she says. He 
told her that it was all her fault; that if she had 
taken better care of him when he was a little boy, 
and not scolded and knocked him about the way she 
did, it might all have been different” 

44 Did he say anything about John ?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, rising up in bed and looking eagerly at her 
daughter. 

41 No.” 

44 Are you sure ?” 

"Yes. I asked Mrs. Flack—and she heard the 
letter read.” 

Mrs. Brown sunk back again on the pillows from 
which she had lifted her sick head, closed her eyes, 
and turned her face to the wall, while Emily, who 
had just come home from her day’s work at a draw- 
maker’s, drew out a small table, laid it with a white 
cloth, and commenced getting tea. 

44 Harry is late to-night,” said Mrs. Brown, a slight 
Uneasiness in her voice. , 

44 They keep him late,” replied Emily. 44 The feet 
is, they put too much on him. Mr. Grayloft has no 
more feeling for a boy than for a dog. And, then, 
to give him only a dollar a week! If we were not 
so poor—” 

A quick, strong knock caused Emily to start Be¬ 
fore she could move answer it the door was pushed 
open by a stoat man. His free was brown from ex¬ 
posure, and partly covered bj a short beard and 
mustache. JFor a few moments he stood silently 
surveying the room, then striding across to the bed, 
■ 
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he bent down eagerly, and catching the.sick woman 
in his arms, cried out in a voice broken with fe^Ung^ 
M j mother l Oh, my mother l” 

Oh, the blessedness of that moment! There lies 
in oar pen no skill to describe it. The wanderer 
had come back. The lost was found. 

M God has answered my pray ere for you,” sobbed 
the happy mother, as she lay with her head on his 
breast, looking up into the clear, loving eyes that 
rested tenderly on her (ace. 1 
"I believe it,” he answered; and tbpn he told her 
of that wild night on the ocean, and hpw, by an in¬ 
voluntary act of catching hold of the shroud^, he had 
been saved. “ I had been thinking of you, mother,’* 
he said, “as I stood looking into the blackness of 
da rk ness around me, lit up every few moments by 
strong flashes. I remembered tbe early times when 
I put my little hands together as I knelt beside you, 
and the words of a prayer then said came into mj 
mind. At this moment, without a thought of danger, 
1 grasped firmly hold of the shrouds. But for that 
act, prompted, I am sure, by some angel who came to 
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me in the memory of that prayer I said at your knee, 
£ woqld now he lying in the depths of the sea.” 

Ah I the loving^ long-grieving mother, who had 
never wholly lost faith in the power of her early pre¬ 
cepts aqd‘watchful care over her boy, bad her sweet 
reward/ tie had come back in the very prime of 
manhood to be her stay and comfort. 

“I have been a wild, reckless boy, mother,” lie 
said to her; “ tempted in many ways; but, thanks to 
your lovihg, patient care over my childhood—thanks 
to the good and true things you were ever trying to 
teach‘ me—I have been saved from the commission 
of. crixpe. And now 1 bring you help. Gpod for¬ 
tune has met my purpose to lead a new anu better 
life. The owners of the ship I brought home are so 
well pleased, that they have offered me, yoUng as I 
am, the place of captain. So, mother dear, after the 
long, sorrowful night, day has broken, and the dark¬ 
ness—God being my helper—shall never fall oh yeur 
life again.” K 

And it did not. 


STEVEN COOJC, DOG. 

' BIT B08KLLA RICE. -■ . 


u /"N ANT stand it any longer ’thout a dog—it seems 

I i so lonesome and quiet with nothing to bark, 

^ or whine, or waggle^ or eat the bones,” said 
my Brother Rube, one day two years ago, as, he 
leaned on the well-curb and drank again and again 
of the delicious draught that ran over thp mossy 
rim of the oaken bucket aod fell with a, cool drip 
upon the ferns and mosses that made the old well a 
marvel of beauty. 

“But* Rube,” I said, “it would really be better to 
take somebody's poor, little, lonely child, and feed, 
and clothe, and care for it. It is downright wasteful 
to pour out one’s affection on a brute when there are 
children starving for it, perishing for the love that 
would make their bleak lives all a-blopm.” 

“Bat, Zelle, if you’d see the breed of dogs that 
Snurr has—why they know almost as much as chil¬ 
dren, and they are such companionable dogs, too! 
If I had one of them I wouldn’t miss my wife so 
much when she goes to her mother’s on a visit, 1 
oould converse with the dog, you see.” 

Abont a week after this talk I heard a “yeep, 
jeep, Zelle T’ and looking down the street I saw 
Rube, taking very long strides, and holding one hand 
on a poachy-looking protuberance on his breast- 
holding as tenderly as if he had a sore breast. 

“ I've got it 1 Fve got it 1” lie hailed, tipping his 
hat bid off from his sweaty forehead. 

“Got what?” I said, thinking of poultices and 
plasters. 

“ Why that dear, little pnppy, and I wouldn’t take 
one hundred ‘dollars for lm now.” 

* What color?” I asked. 

“Pale baftP 

“Bad,” I stick hi disgust, “I never knew a'dingy 


buff dog to amount to much. 1 don’t like h diluted 
color; wish he’d been gray, and as ringed as a zebra.” 

“ Gh, no, they’re too common 1 Come over to-night 
and see ’im; he’s a real treat, t tell you.” 

“Well, wfc’ll all come over. But what did you 
pay for him, Ruh^?” ' 

“I.tried to trade; ,1 offered a calf, and then a pig, 
btU Knurr wanted the money. I hadn’t a cent, so I 
gave toy note for three dollars. I don’t khow where 
the money is to come Yrom, but, Zelle, you know I 
had to have a dog.” 

I stood and watched tbe rich poor man as be strode 
homeward, looking, down lovingly every few steps 
into his bosom—poor fellow. I did laugh as I 
thought of his pressing need of a dog, and 1 remem¬ 
bered of a like necessity that beset him in his child¬ 
hood. He wanted a pocket-book, and he had no 
money to pay for one, but be went to the store and 
told the merchant his sore need and he let him have 
one on trust. 

In the evening we went to see the new puppy. He 
was one of the most winsome little dears we ever 
saw. He was as soft and puffy as a cushion, and his 
precious little nosey looked as if it was meant to be 
kissed. It was very snubby and wrinkly, and' Rube 
said it positively was dimplbd, but, then, Rube is 
such a dog-lover that he Would idealize ugly fighting 
scare into dimples. 

44 X,want no fuxse about naming my dog” said 
Rube 1 , sticking his thumb% In a wise way, in his arm¬ 
holes; “to kvoid that I have named him myself, and 
have the. name recorded on the stable-dOor. I knew 
it would be such a task for you women folks—my 
wife here would have called him Orrtfee, and you 
would have named him Clarence Thdodore,.kad. th* 
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girls, Fernando or t)anikl Wallace or some suclj 
twaddle. I knew how it would be, so I took the re^ 
sponeibility myself, and named him Steven Cook, 
after that half-witted fellow who need to live down 
the creek. You’ll redeem the name, though, won’t 
you, honey?” and Rube lifted him by the*creasy 
skin on the back of his neck, and the dear creature 
hung like a little wallet. . 

We abominated the ugly name of Steven; weomd, 
and ah’d, and shook our several heads, and were 
horrified, but the deed was done, the dog was named 
and the name was recorded in keel. 

While we all sat on the porch admiring Stevie, 
who was waddling round his lodging basket, we ob¬ 
served that he rolled down off the steps and walked 
round and round a rose-bush, and from there he 
went out beside the fence. It was twilight when we 
rose to go home. Just then Stevie gave a sharp 
bark that ended in a piercing scream of dog- distress, 
and tumbled over on his back in the fence corner. 
Rube tip-toed out to see what had hurt the dog. He 
peeped about, he leaned down, and there, close up to 
the fence, sitting up as though ready to spring upon 
innocent little Steven Cook, was anotbejr dog; or it 
seemed to be one in the dim twilight’. He was"<iark- 
colored, and he sat up on end and his two ears etuek 
up straight from ; the sides of his head. Rube was 
very angry—he rushed into the house, with his howl¬ 
ing little t Stevie in ,his arms,and then rushed out 
again with .a loaded rifle. 

“ I don’t care if that murderous whelp Is, General 
Grant’s dog, die he* muBt; it .was an unprovoked 
attack upon an infant puppy. Til matte bjuzgrd 
feed of ’im quicker’n you could say Jack Robison,” 
said Rube, with an air of injured importance. He 
took aim and fired. The dog never movedl Rube 
seized a club,' saying, “T killed him so dead he can’t 
be any deader, that’s the reason he don’t tumble 
over. I’ll *sist him sL littleand he hurled the club 
viciously at the dog, who still sat bolt upright. 
Rube took a few steps nearer—he leaned down and 
pquinted closely, and then spatting bis hands on his 
legs with a! gesture that meant a good deal, he turned 
and came to the houqe. 

“Well,”* we said. 

“ Well,’^ he said, and looked sneaking as a thief. 

“Did you kill that dog in the corner?” said his 
wife.' 

“ Don’t let us talk about dogs,” he replied; “there 
are things qf more importance that should claim our 
attention—dogs are perishable creatures, anyhow.’’ 

We ran past him to look at the dead victim, and 
there sitting bolt upright, with its imaginary ears 
uplifted, was an old boot standing with the stiff straps 
up, looking not unlike ears. 

This incident is one of our standing jokes oh I^ube. 
His years are peppered full of jokes, and he £njpyg 
them ip a rational, refreshing way. 

It whs npt long until the little roly poly puppy 
would come ovqr to our house with his master. We 
would meet him at the gate, and say, “Good-morn¬ 
ing ; did you want to see your grandpa and your 


aunts V* and we would shake him, and hug him, and 
toll him around; he was as loose-skinned and round 
and soft, that it was a treat to frolic with the little dear. 

Sometimes he would come over to his grandpa’s 
alone—the dairling; he would come swinging along, 
from side to sidb)like a lymphatic alderman, his lit¬ 
tle puffs Of feet looking as tender as a young baby’s. 
But he never cop Id climb the fenbes, and her would 
stop and cry, and peep through, and shake hid head 
dolefqlly* as much as to s*y, w Ah, woe is me! woe is 
me I”' Then we,always went out and lifted him over. 

A&d so, for two years Steven Cook, dog, has grown 
into outf effedtions, until we love him humanly, and 
now we think pale buff is the finest and richest dog* 
tipf extant 

'* Last Sabbath morning I saw him standing beside 
a board that lay flat tii the door-yard; he was trying 
to peep under it and turn it over. He strove va¬ 
liantly, , thrusting his hose down, and poking his 
nails under, and whining In a very earnest manner, 
f saw him, and said, “ What’s tinder there, CboWe? 
Did you lose a bone, sonf Do you want auntie to 
help you ?” 

j IsjA .whined put in a half-laughing, half-crying 
voice) *“ Oh, auntie, it’s more than the marrowiest 
kind of a bone that’s under the board! Oli, I long 
to be there!—it’s a rat, woman, that’s under here! a 
rat!t” • */“ v ‘ ' 

I said, “How, you stand hefe, ahd he wrought up 
to your very sharpest, and I wltl tip the board over 
and'give you a good phatibe tb catch Ihe rat.”. 

" J As Soon as 1 raised it, the whole dog, in a help, 
alighted right on the rat apd killed it at one fell 
crush, and shaking his head, tossed his victim to one 
side and looked up at me, as much aa to say, “ Your 
most obedient servant, madacq.” 

Because we have no boy to ’attend the girls when 
they go away, Steven accompanies them. He tries 
to behave like a boy. He ignores other dogs en¬ 
tirely, and walks along beside the girls with a strut 
that is perfectly ludicrous. He carries his tail op 
with as much pride and satisfaction as a dandy would 
his twirling cane. The girls sdy that if other dogs 
attack him on the street, he slinks close up to them, 
and yery often makes 1 it seem to outsiders that they 
are his colleagues, that the proffered fight is theixfe to 
resent as much as his. 

Every morning he comes Over here for his break¬ 
fast, and then gpes back home id timefor the shaking 
of the tablecloth. And so we ail like Stevie. 1 
never was angry with Him bur once, and he is still 
under the ban of my displeasure. 

. With a dog to eat the bones, I never felt'a* if we 
needed one of our own; but Stevie’s ownfer, id his 
largeness of hearty insisted’. that de did', and said 
the first time he could get * a good dog for me he 
would. I said that I wanted no more claim’ on any 
dog than I had on Steven Cook—^and) believing the 
matter settled, I thought no. tdqre of if. But, one 
day last winter, Rube came home from town leading 
a poor little mangy pur by a airing. He tamed in 

at obr gate, and, to my dismay, puffing like a por- 
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poise, said, “ Well, Zelle, I got 70 a a dog at last, and 
jour title is good—you can have it to keep forever.” 

I was horrified, but for tjis j^ke qf thq fe^ingp of 
the over-generous brother, I smiled ana'took the 
string in my hand as gracefully as I knew bow^ and 
then took an inventory of the dog. He wap about 
the size of an overgrown cat, so poor that lie would 
have been a fair specimen qf a skeletonized dog— 
abpqt the color pf Orange county cream, ^ncj the ex¬ 
pression on his face that of a dog dooojed to deatl^ 
on the scaffold. He trembled all ^he time as thpngli 
he scented the officers of justice on his track. Hiq 
hack and sides had been scorched until tji*y were 
the color of toast bread. There was a skin eruption 
on .his heck and breast, and his eyelids were red and 
swollen, which gave him the appearance of a decided 

\ ' , . . 

“ I feel a little delicacy in adopting a dog of whose 

habits I know nothing,”. I said 'to Rube. “ He may 
eat lambs or suck eggs, or pilfer, who knows! I'd 
rather have the entire training of a dog from his in¬ 
fancy ; I’d rather choose his habits for iiim than to 
let him run the risk of picking up correct ones.”. 

“Oh, the man said he was just as innocentaaif.be 
was only a month old I I'hey never did anything 
with him, but just let him.lie in the corner all the 
time—they wanted to keep him innocpnt, yoty peel 
VPj, he’s just like a sheet o' white paper th^t no¬ 
body’s ever written on at alf; you can fill otii the 
blanks to suit yourself,”* said poor Rube, believing 
that he was advancing an incontrovertible argument. 

I stuffed my handkerchief in my mouth and tqrimd 
away a minute. What did I want of such a very in¬ 
nocent dog—I wouldn’t let him proceed in his inno¬ 
cent career I I wouldn't let any dog lie in n^y cor¬ 
ner in such inglorious ease; but, looking up into the 
eager face that was .scanning mines, I said,ttfeli; if 
Nan Coulter could marry George Crouse, and 'make 
of him a man to suit her mind, 1 . can take this wishy- 
*ashy little laddie, and no doubt mould him over 
into a noble dog.” 80 I tied him to the wood box, 
and made him a neat, gave him siipperl and then, be¬ 
fore I retired, I spread a stable-blanket all over him, 
and tucked it in about the edges, and chucked the 
Utile cur under the chin and told him ^ Good-night, 
boy,” tod left him to pleasant .dreams. ' 

The next morning I set him a plate of broken 
victuals, and while he was in the full enjoyment qf 
ha luxurious repast, Steven Cook came round the 
corner on ajolly trot, and saw Laddie for the first fj/ne. 

I don’t know what thought oif jealousy filled ihat 
dog’s bosom, but with a vicous yell, that seemed po 
*»y, H Traitor I villain ! interloper f demon f” ne 
sprang at the little stranger and seized hiui the 
throat And shook hicq terribly. ! The puppy jailed 

QQt tit * nTtiAii aa • Ikaki^a kiit^ 
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ter. The little dog was standing on his hin^-iegb, 
wiffi his back up against the wood-box, and hlipaws 
were raised, it seemed pleadingly. The foe .hid 
come upon him so suddenly that ni yf hi qof^pare^, 



and a nice little meaty-bone was sticking out of his 
mouth like a cigar. He cut a very sorry figure. I 
toolyGpok<by tip# failed assisted him to a more favor¬ 
able ana less dangerous position, and then, in no 
very aneasu red terms, invited him to retire. 

,.1 felt of Laddie and (quqd one leg limp and nsa- 
lyps, and full of pain. % untied his string and in¬ 
vited him to partake ,of the hospitality of a farojey’s 
kitchen, but, with ,8 cry t^iut seemed to say, “Oh, 
qo! no! no! there’s n,o place like homp and my own 
cosey .corner!” he bquqaed pff the. porch, ran round 
the house and dqwn Jlie^jreqt iq th^e direction of his 
owq' home. . 

The,last Isaw of poor! Laddie he. was going on a 
rpckiqg lope on three legs.. His. destination wfw 
miles awey, and at th^ yatq he travelled he soon 
reached it • Roor boy! I|hipk I qoul^haye learned 
to love him, and in time he would ho doubt have 
grown into cpiite a, presentable dog. I should have 
treated bun for mange and been carefuj about toast¬ 
ing his back and sides, and would have endeavored 
to restore his general health. 

' Since then I treat Steven Cook, dog, kindly, hut 
coolly., I rarely smile upon him, and only touch 
him with the tips*of my fipgers. I call him “sir,”, 
where I.used to say “nephew” or “son.” If he so 
forgot.his doghood and lus principles as to abuse a 
weak little brother, he must be punished—his pride 
must be touched a* way that he will feel humbled 
and qtyased. . , . f 

.Gibson's Fnim CoxicuBfdic.-i-i^ the ooane of 
titne Ibegan to seUt mytdsswinga to the boys at 
school, which ewablecb me-to purchase paper 
colonL: I niade .no profit, sfinr* my prices wars small. 
These Utah a Very’amiable boy who was find of. me, 
•odwhowas so amiable as always to admire my 
drawings > His* father hid presto ted’ him with a 
new pmye^book, bdautifuAy bound*; this gift* with 
ti&peoefc from bis t motherpwaSdor good conduct >at 
bdaosl. The boy said to me, “Gibson, yon .know 
how much I like your drawings; if you will make 
me one in colors for the new prdyer-took, 1 wiU gl ve 
you)-the sixpence^’ At that time thfroiwss affine 
print of 1 Napoleon crosribg the Alps, firomuDwrid’s 
pkture,ki one of the shop windows, which I hdd 
already copied in my peculiar way. I toofcsd toy* 
copy td mjr patron; he was charmed, and eommis- 
sieued me? to repeat the subjsctar a ftontfepUoe to 
his paayerw book. lb dm executed inbrigbt edlova, 
and hepnidims the sixpence - t he largest tam I-had 
/ysO teos&vUd-for a work of art.' > 

^tJSTlCE seems most agreeable to the nature of the 
Deily, and mercy to ^hat oif man. A &eing, who has 
nothing to pardon iqlumself, may reward every man 
according Iq bis works ^ ,tut ^ whose yer^r bes£ ac- 
tionsmuat be seen, with grains pf aliowance^cannot 
be*too mild, moderate, ^<f foigiying--^far .this rea¬ 
son, amongst all the mphstrous characters‘in' human 
nature, there is none so odiou^ nor lndeedjSo'exqai- 
sftely ridiculous, as that of a figicjl, severe" Umpertn 
i worthl^sa man. ' .. T . 1 , 
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M ANY articles have appeared, both In the i^ig- 
glish and American periodical*, commemora¬ 
tive of this illustrious man, apd his Character as 
novelist, dramatist, poet, philosopher and statesman 
would seem to have been thoroughly dismissed. 
Some of these articles, however, were such extrava¬ 
gant panegyrics as to be nearly worthless for pur¬ 
poses of criticism; others were as unjust as the first 
were generous, and treated their subject as a mere 
literary charlatan, with* no claims whatever to' ex¬ 
ceptional talent orgentus; ^hile a few* and only a 
few, Judged the dead man and his writings impar¬ 
tially., . 

Since so much has been written, then, on this 
theme, by abler and wiser pens, it may well be asked 
what we can have to say either new or interesting. 
Nothing, .perhaps; apfl yet the effect an author has 
upon different minds is worth preserving ; for, as we 
all know, .individual judgments make up popular 
opinion, and however mistaken that may be at times, 
it is the final test by which real worth in literature 
is tried and determined. 

Bnlwer—for by that name he is best known fo 
American readers at least—was born in the year 
1805, in the county of Norfolk. England. Of his 
father we hear Utile; hut his mother, was awote&n 
of remarkable energy^ and to her, as he himself tells 
usy he owed his taste for literary parents. She was 
his firet guide and his earliest wr itic,and no passage 
hr hie writings touches ua more deeply than'those 
wherein he < testifies to the beaoty cmdunselfWhtoess 
of her character. Whatever else is false or. artiftoiat, 
they have the ridg of truth and honebty, and for once 
we feel that hk written, words spring right from’ the 
heart, and are not governed altogether by cold and 
formal roles. - - i • / 

Perhapt Bolster elnng^to his mother's memory the 
more tenderly from the foct tbat be made a most un¬ 
happy imarriage. Upon whose side* the fault lay dn 
the domtfatio difficulties, that ensued, we hnow not, 
bat Indy LyUon’s course after separating frbto her 
husband was not certainly that of a pure-hearted, 
dettoate-minded woman. She wrote novels famvcly 
for/the purpose of satiriiingBolwer and* his friends, 
accused him pubUely of all sorts of mbannesi 'and 
cruelty, and even turned his personal dfcfeofcs iatx> a 
subject of ridicule. To this he replied nothing, end 
his silence, w^en contrasted with her noisy denuncia¬ 
tions, wins! not only respect but sympathy. 

The only surviving issue of |his marriage is a son, 
now forty-two years old, well, known both in England 
and this country by the nom de plum of “ Owen 
Meredith," the author of “Lacile ” and other poems, 
and a rising diplomatist. He was aitachd to the 
British ^Legation in Washington when his ancle, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, Lord Lytton’s elder brother, was 
ambassador; and his political successes, though dif¬ 


ferent from his father's, are none the lew remark¬ 
able. 

Bulwer’s first appearance in literature was in the 
character of a poet/and we learn from one of his 
hTographers that he commenced writing verses at the 
early age of six years. In 1826 he published two 
books, one entitled, “ Weeds and Wild-Flowere,” the 
other, “ O’Neil; or, The Rebel both containing 
rhymes and sentiments weakly imitative of Byron’s, 
and neither destined to attract any notice from the 
public. The next year “ Falkland ” appeared, his 
first, and without doubt his worst, novel. He him- 
self characterised it.as the “crude and pass i o n ate 
performance of a mere hoy,” and omitted it from the 
edition of his collected works. 

That Bulwer was not discouraged by these repeated 
failures, shows what patience and perseverance were 
in the man, and in reviewing his career we are 
chiefly struck by (he predominance of these two 
qualities. ‘ All his success, either as author or poli¬ 
tician, was due to laborious study and self-culture, 
and this is the more commendable when we remem¬ 
ber (bat he never enjoyed robust health, and pos¬ 
sessed an ample fortune that placed him above the 
necessity of toil. 

The publication of “Pelham” followed that of 
“ Falkland,” and was a great improvement upon its 
predecessor. Afterward, in quick succession, came 
“ Devereux” and “Paul Clifford,” and from that 
time Bulwer’s popularity was assured. He wrote in 
atl twenty-three novels, and many of these were 
translated into German, French, Italian and Spanish, 
and were perhaps more widely read tiian those of 
any other, author, if we except Scott, Dickens and 
Thackeray. But a short time previous to his death 
he received one hundred thousand dollars from a 
London publisher for the privilege of publishing a 
cheap edition of his works, 

: Besides his novels, Bulwer wrote seven dramas, 
the best known of which are the “ Lady of Lyons,” 
“RicbeUeUj” ,and “Money;” and it is remarkable 
that here again he persisted, In spite of failure at 
tirst^ and fairly won. ^he success that critics thought 
impossible, 

Bqt he was not satisfied with these achievements, 
and in his “Athens” produced a history worthy of 
t^e praise bestowed upon it; and apparently resolved 
to pluck laurels in every field of literature^ wrote 
essays that have been compared to those of €hgjrles 
Lamb grid Leigh Hunt, translated into English vene 
the German of Schiller and the Latin or Borgee^ 
published a satire, <l The New Timon,” hitler but 
powerful, and other poems that, though wanting in 
the diving afHatufc, are at least creditable petform- 

ancei - ' i . A 

. We are sujpfteed, in counting up his works, to 
learn ttiat ne wrote but three hours a day, and can 
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well befieye that daring that time hepdt forth hfa 
whole strength. For it is certain that Balwer ex¬ 
tracted from his intellectual faculties all that they 
were worth, and executed whatever he attempted in 
a thoroughly worbman-like manner. In reading 
Thackeray, one feels that there is a reserve of power, 
and that the author coaid kave done better If he had 
tried, and this is the case with some of George 
Eliotfs writings, and others we could mentionbut 
not so with Bulwer, for he always gives us his best, 
and we are made to realise It 
And yet, to our mind, there is no comparison pos¬ 
sible between him and Thackeray, or George Eliot, 
or Dickens, for that touch Of nature which made the 
whole world kin to them was lacking in him, and 
his creations beside theirs seem like fancy studies 
rather than real ones. We are impressed, it is true, 
by their remarkable cleverness, but that electric 
flash which stimulates the mind and thrills the soul, 
suggesting rather than revealing thought, never 
vivifies his pages, or leads u* to mistake art fbr 
reality. His figures are carefully drawn, and bear a 
marvellous resemblance to life, yet their artificial 
and unsubstantial nature is at once detected, and 
they remain to ns simple abstractions rather than 
typical human beings. We are not moved by their 
joys or sorrows, our self-consciousness is never lost 
in theirs, and though perhaps as real as many people 
in everyday life, whom to meet is to forget, no dis¬ 
tinct impression of their individuality is stamped 
upon the mind. The mechanical perfection of his 
work actually interferes with our enjoyment of it, 
and the ingenuity displayed in the arrangement of 
scenes and characters is carried so far as to divert 
the attention from the spirit of his conceptions to 
their farm. 

And this leads us to the consideration of Bulwer’* 
merits as an artist. His writings have been highly 
extolled fbr their beauty of structure and details, 
and the studied harmony of their parts; but his art, 
as we think, lacks one essential, it proceeds from the 
head, not the heart, and true greatness cannot be 
achieved, Rnskin tells us, unless the two work to¬ 
gether. True, there are those who hold a contrary 
opinion, and contend that art is a product of the 
brain, and has nothing to do with moral purpose; 
hot do not the immortal masterpieces that have 
come down to us through the ages bear a different 
testimony ? Is it the manner in which the work is 
done, or what the work itself represents, the noble¬ 
ness of the troths it discloses and the emotions it 
awakens, that determines its value? Is not the 
greatest artist he who embodies the greatest number 
of the greatest ideas, and is Bulwer entitled to the 
first rank if tried by this standard ? We are willing 
to adinit that he had splendid intellectual abilities, 
and a literary skill that ha<f been cultivated to the 
highest point of excellence; bat Something else js 
needed to constitote genius, and creative thought is 
that alone whose circles grow wider and wider until 
swallowed op in the ocean of eternity. 

Bulweris materials were not original, but he com¬ 


bined them judiciously, and the effects he produced 
were often admirable. His novels are far above the 
average mass of fiction, and show in many respects a 
degree of talent only a little less than genius. And 
though the sentiments advanced in his earlier ones 
are often objectionable, the productions of his riper 
years are not thus disfigured, and show a marked 
improvement both in their moral tone and views of 
life. Their wisdom and philosophy, it is true, are 
of a worldly kind, bat not for that reason to be 
despised ; and are valuable at kashas being founded 
upon shrewd practical knowledge*' 

The pedantic speeches and metaphysical disserta¬ 
tions introduced in “ The Caxtons,” and the facility 
with which infidelity and vice are eradicated by 
these means and the young made to see the error of 
their ways, are perhaps a little tiresome and withal 
unnatural, yet the story itself is worked out with 
power, and has been justly considered one of Bulweris 
greatest That it was modelled after Sterne’s “ Tris¬ 
tram Shandy ” was not disputed even by the author, 
and that the copy falls below its original we think 
is equally evident Both works have humor, but in 
one it is always sustained and harmonious, in the 
other often absurd and commonplace. Sterne united 
the eccentric and lovable, and formed a perfect 
whole; but this was impossible to Bulwer, for he 
lacked that penetrative imagination which fa the 
accompaniment, if not the sign, of genius. The 
Shandys, with their foibles and virtues, are as im¬ 
mortal as Pickwick, or Sam Weller ^ the Caxtons, 
though worthy and amiable, have a lease of life that 
fa at best uncertain. 

Notwithstanding these defects, however, the novel 
fa so good that we are surprised it does not impress 
ns more deeply, and hardly know, upon finishing it, 
whether the fault fa in the author or ourselves. 
Compared with the ordinary run of fiction it ranks 
high, and only needed a few touches, perhaps, to 
place it among those works that forever remain a 
permanent delight. But those touches involved the 
possession of an insight into the springs of human 
character, apd a sympathy with human needs, that 
Bulweris study and culture were powerless to bestow. 

“My Novel” and M What will he do with it?” are 
distinguished by the same excellencies, and marked 
by the same errors as “The Caxtons.” They all 
belong to the ripest period of Bnlweris development 
as a novelist, and contain the results of varied study 
and experience. Something more than a casual 
perusal fa needed to get at their fall meaning, and 
though the thoughts presented are not absolutely new 
they are at least worthy of careful attention. 

Among his earlier productions, “Rienzi” and the 
“Last Days of Pompeii” charm us most. The sub¬ 
jects were suited to his romantic turn of mind, and 
be was farther assisted to treat them successfully by 
an extensive acquaintance with Greek and Egyptian 
learning. He performed his task admirably, and 
produced works that are, in the true sense of the 
word, romances, and that, even though exaggerated 
in tone and sentiment, fascinate us by the spell of 
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that past whose reality seems to us now like a poetic 
dream. It may be, as some have said, that the pic* 
tures are not drawn with the fidelity of a historian, 
and that what seems so grand and magnificent is in 
fact a splendid sham, but we have no wish to pene¬ 
trate the illusion, if illusion it be, and are content to 
admire and wonder as in the fairy tales that amused 
our childhood. 

Perhaps no npvelist has tried so many different 
methods of construction, or chosen such diverse sub¬ 
jects, as Bulwer. In what wfe believe to be his latest 
effort of the kirftl; 44 A Strange Story,* he appeals to 
that love of.the supernatural which lurks in human 
nature, and though repressed in civilized man is never 
annihilated, as the fantastic beliefs that occasionally 
spring into existence, even in our own day, testify. 
But he was not satisfied to leave the mysterious in 
that dim light where .it can alone be seen to advan¬ 
tage, and by pushing it Into the broad glare of day 
destroyed its effept, and rendered what he meant to 
he dwe-inspiring Bimp}y ridiculous. In this respect 
how far inferior he id to our own Hawthorne who, 
by a single touch, can evoke such hauDting visions 
as curdle the blood and thrill the very soul with 
terror. Hawthorne, however, was a man of powerful 
imagination, and as unlike Bulwer as possible,.both 
in mental and moral characteristics. 

That Bulweris fame will rest chiefly upon his 
novels we think is certain. Not but what he per¬ 
formed meritorious Work a* a dramatist, historian, 
essayist, translator and poet, and was enabled by his 
polished int^lect and cultivated taste to do himself 
justice in these various roles; this we readily admit, 
but held to our opinion that it was his culture, and 
hot a special aptitude for either, that produced this 
result. The natural bent of his mind was toward 
novel-writing, and the success he won in that depart¬ 
ment of literature is what will determine his future 
greatness and claims to immortality. 

Of his political career we can only speak briefly. 
Nearly every one knows that he made a miserable 
failure upon his first appearance as a public speaker 
before the House of Commons, and it is characteristic 
of the man that he was not discouraged by that de¬ 
feat, but retrieved it thirty years afterward, and 
gained by one stroke the name and fame of an orator. 
HU triumph was the greater that he withdrew during 
all those yepra from parliamentary life, and, so far as 
the public knew, had no intervening training or 
practice. Add to thU that his elocution was wretched, 
hU voice weak and' thin, his gestures artificial and 
constrained; that he was slightly deaf, and in per¬ 
sonal appearance spare and attenuated, and one be¬ 
gin* to understand, upon counting up these disad¬ 
vantages, what force and energy and persistence were 
needed to overcome them. 

There is something almost heroic in BulwerU per¬ 
severance, his apparent resolve to make the best of 
his gifts and reach the highest point of which his 
nature was capable, and whether it sprang from 
ambition or purer motives, it furnishes a lesson that 
we should all do well to ponder. No easy successes 


were his; he, worked, .and worked bravely, not 
skimming. Over the surface of things, but delving to 
the bottom, of them; and the secret of his versatility 
lies in the fact that he threw hU whole strength into 
whatever he did, and was only spurred to nobler 
efforts by failure and discouragement. 

Ones thing only he lacked, and was it not, as Dr. 
Holland says, a heart? Would not a touch of love- 
universal love—toward Qod and man, have trans¬ 
muted his gifts into genius? Is it not certain that 
he who looks down upon humanity from the egotistic 
height pf self-consciousness, refusing to enter into 
its trials and troubles, cannot touch the heart, though 
he may dazzle the brain ? 

GIRQENTI AND ITS TEMPLES. 

BY C. 

O N the Island of Sicily, the City of Giigenti. (the 
ancient Agrigentum) is famous for the remains 
of its many temples, and for its imposing external 
appearance. It is on the slope of a mountain twelve 
hundred feet above the sea, which it faces, being dis¬ 
tant from it about three miles. It has many public 
buildings, a cathedral of the thirteenth century, many 
churches and convents, and some antiquities and 
treasures of art, but its temples attract the moat 
attention and interest. 

Agrigentum was much renowned among the an¬ 
cients. Different stories are told of its foundation; 
among which is the fabulous tale, that Ded&lus, who 
fled to Sicily from the resentment of Minos, erected 
it. Its situation was peculiarly strong and imposing, 
standing as it did on a bare and precipitous rock. 
Its soil was fertile, and its wreath became very great. 
It was the second city in Sicily, and surpassed in 
grandeur of appearance, oh account of its many 
temples and splendid public buildings, most of its 
contemporaries. 

The extensive remains of the .ancient city are east 
of the, modern town, wkefe the temples are mostly 
situated. , The magnificent Temple of Concord is tbe 
mopt perfect existing strpcture of early Greek archi¬ 
tecture. It is remarkable for tbe grandeur of its 
design. Its roof is supported by six immense pillars 
on each of its four sides, and ornamented with admir¬ 
able sculpture. The Terpple of Jupiter Olympus 
vied in si^e and magnificence with the finest buildings 
of Greece. It was 37 Q feet long, 182 wide apd 120 
high, the foundation not being included, which was 
itself remarkable for the immense arches upon which 
it stood. There were also tLe beautiful temples of 
^finerva, of Jupiter. Atahyria, of Hercules of Juno, of 
V ulcan, of Castor and Pollux, and many others. Near 
the city was an artificial lake, cut out of the solid rod, 
about a mile in circuif, and thirty feet deep, from 
which fish were obtained in abundanoe for the public 
firsts* This pond has since become a remarkably 
fruitful vineyard. Both the temples and the lake were 
the work pf Carthaginian captives. The people noted 
^ their, luxurious an^ extravagant habits, fell wife 
tittle resistance under the power of the Roman* 
Dubell^n, New JsBsjsx. 
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A STORY Of STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 

Author qf “ Occupations of a Retired JAfe,” “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” efe. 


PART IV.-MrLLTCENPS ROMANCE, AND 
WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. . . 

CHAPTER XIII.—MJLLICENT’S WAYS. 

A LL those years Mrs. Harvey, Miss Brook and 
Milly had still continued to live in the same 
pretty, leaf-covered cottage, which they had 
taken in the early days of George’s prosperity. It 
was much prettier now., They had never spent much 
upon it. But very small spendings for many yeare 
fast accumulate in beauty and comfort. And Milly’s 
taste was never idle, and her mother’s fiogers were 
always busy. And now that the family had grown 
so small, there was room for elegance of arrangement, 
and there were a little dining-room and drawing¬ 
room, and each had a chamber to herself.. .Milly had 
the largest, with a big closet off it, because she made 
it serve as a studio as welL Mrs. Harvey had the 
one with a western window. 

It was a very pleasant, peaceful home. The old 
ladies seldom went out, except to George’s or Har¬ 
riet’s, bnt Milly’s professional life kept .the house 
astir with plenty of interest and excitement. Her 
mother and Miss Brook enjoyed it t more than she 
did herself. 

For the bright, fragile girl Had developed into a 
pale, keen-eyed woman. Strangers thought that she 
most be very delicate; but, in truth, she had the 
high bred strength of a fine tempered blade. Alto¬ 
gether, Milly was not unlike a swift) sharp sword. 

Her habits were much the sapie as they had always 
been. She had never been a notably early riser, like 
Hatty, but still she was always punctual at the 
breakfast table, as scrupulously neat ip her attire as 
when she was going out to dine. Nay, more so; for 
Milly’s personal neatness could never pass a certain 
point, pnd always failed Where details grew elaborate. 
That was one sign of her impatience. 

There was A lktle shelf at her bedside, filled with 
the quaint devotional books that were still her favor¬ 
ite religions reeding. Perhaps, if anything were 
omitted from her dally orisons^ it might be the Bible 
itself rather than these. Perhaps, because .in it she 
was left free td choose, instead of a passage being 
marked hard and fast for each day. But if Milly 
omitted the Bible occasionally from her morning 
and evening devotions, she studied it earnestly at 
other 0mes. She almost knew the'Psalms by heart,’ 
and even thebodk of Job, and some of the miqor 
prophets. In her Bible the Old Testament was much 
mote worn than the N^W. 

Her professional work seldom occupied her more 
than fear or fife hoots a day, often hot so much. 
She was a tepid worker,' ohe who was accustomed to 
say, “that if slid was not doing a thing quickly, she 


kpew she was not doing it well.” She made no 
scruple of speaking about her methods, for she was 
wholly devoid of that professional humility which 
is often masked conceit She did not work con¬ 
stantly, bnt with frequent intermissions, varying 
from a single day to a whole month. Her own ex¬ 
planation was that she “ waited ” for new ideas. 
44 When I have done all that is in me, I stop till 
'more comes in,” she said. 

44 Do you .feel it. coming?” people would ask her. 

. W N6,” She replied, with a mysterious half-smile. 
14 There is no need to watch the pitcher at the well; 
lt is time enough to move it when it brims. Ali of 
a sudden I want to go to work, again; and then I 
go 

44 And you have not been thinking about it all the 
time ?” they would inquire. 

44 No,” she said. 44 At least, if I do, I have to wait 
just twice as long.” 

”Arn*t you frightened lest it should not come?” 
said Borne. 


“Tshould be if I could j^elp it^”, she answered. 
*Btat it does not depend on me.” 

Add that faith of Milly’s always seemed to Mrs. 
Harvey to be the best part of her daughter’s special 
inheritance. It was like a parent’s letter sent with 
a birthday present. It was the very hand of God 
conveying his gift. And we cannot see all of any 
blessing that we h:ive, unless we see also the hand 
that holds it. , Mrs. Ilarvey herself secretly con¬ 
fessed to some slight uneasiness, when Milly first 
indulged in these intermissions of labor, which was 


almost immediately after the household became 
mainly dependent upon her exertions. For, though 
Gebrge ptirt persisted in his allowance to his mother, 
Milly,* in' her turn, proudly insisted on returning 
him as much as she could, iu presents to his little 
Robert, so named after his wife’s uncle, and his own 
first benefactor. But htrp, fjarvey presently learned 
that there are still barrels of meal and cruses of oil 
that do not fall. inspired per with confidence to 
find that her daughter looked upon these snatches of 
leisure With calm delight, and planned little plea¬ 
sures to occupy jthem. But even when Mrs. Harvey 
shared her daughter’s faith she never ceased to won¬ 
der at and admire it. ft wap a comfort to her for 
Milly’s own 'sake.' Tor Milly seemed to trust her¬ 
self rather than God in ^o jnsny things. * 

Milly still continued fond ,of needlework. . But 
when Mrs. Harvey ceased to b* * bread-winner, she 
toyk the fampy mending upon herself, and Milly 
noar’ entirely eschewed all repairing, altering, or 
trimming. In Honest truth, her mother even 
mended her glcves, and sewed on her straying but- 
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tons. But whenever her new white work was 
needed, especially if the seams were long and the 
material tough, Milly took it in her charge and got 
it done in an incredibly short space of time. 

She never dabbled in household matters, as they 
arose day by day. In “ spring-cleanings " Milly 
would give herself up for a week, as if there were no 
such thing in the world as art, and as if she had 
wielded brushes and spied out “ corners '* every day 
of her life. But once the house was set straight 
again, she retired into her own duties, oblivious of 
all beside them. She would wait for her mother to 
make tea or order dinner with quite masculine help¬ 
lessness. Yet when her mother went away for a 
week to stay with Christian, she guided the house 
well, and Mrs! Harvey found nothing neglected dur¬ 
ing her absence. She was not an useless woman, but 
an absorbed one, who could set herself aside for a 
time, but could not bear to be broken in upon. She 
could make her own little crosses of spiritual dis¬ 
cipline after her own ideal, but shirked those which 
God makes for each of us, and puts where we are 
sure to find them, unless we turn out of our way to 
avoid them. It would have been easier for Milly to 
wear sackcloth, or to fast utterly on certain self- 
appointed days, than to bear with good humor an 
unexpectedly spoiled dinner or an accidentally torn 
dress. Perhaps she was no wiser than those house¬ 
wives who shut out the healthy fresh air left its 
current should raise the dustl It might be that 
Hatty was somewhat right when she said to her hus¬ 
band, and in her abrupt, offhand way: “ If our 
Milly would sometimes infuse the tea, and go to 
market, she would find there is something else in the 
world beside those Lauries. 1 ’ 

Milly kept up a pleasant chatter with her mother 
and Miss Brook, and many strangers would have 
thought her an unreserved woman. But her mother, 
at any rate, knew better. Milly's life and heart 
were large,' and had many open chambers, some free 
to all, others cheerily open to those she loved. But 
her mother knew that there were many uri&coounted- 
for spaces among the windings of her daughter's ex¬ 
perience. 

Milly received and paid many visits, and had a wide 
circle of acquaintance. But there were very few who 
rose above this level. Milly herself was in the habit 
of saying “that she had not patienoe with people." 
Clearly she did not cultivate it. Where she had no 
affectionate prejudice she was quick to see faults and 
unsparing to condemn them. 

“ She can't take folks as she finds them," Hatty 
would say. “ She makes their characters out of her 
own head, and when they don't fit she just throws 
them away." 

The few people who did get near Milly's heart 
were a strange jumble. She and Miss Brook were 
always sparring, but Miss Brookes voice was in all 
Milly’s thoughts, and one light would die off Milly's 
world whenever her keen eyes were withdrawn. 

Milly did not care much for David MaxwelL He 
was somebody who might be always' invited when 


there were visitors, and be wonld never feel himself 
neglected if other people had to be entertained, and 
would be sure to entertain anybody else in danger of 
feeling neglected. Milly always said that “Mr. 
Maxwell was very kind." But she had never “made 
up" any character for David. Such of his early 
history as she knew had repelled rather than inte¬ 
rested her. It did not clearly manifest those lines 
of independence, and struggle, and daring, to which 
Milly's sympathies ran. Its manifold virtues were 
rather patience and submission, which were set down 
in Milly's secret heart as rather poor things, the re¬ 
sort of those who had nowhere else to go. Thenf the 
ugly rumor in the old local paper, which Milly 
would never have happened to see if Fergus Laorie 
had not shown it, with a hinting explanation, would 
return upon her mind sometimes, like a nameless 
horror between her and David, and give her an 
almost physical shrinking. 

But Milly enjoyed Phoebe 'Winter. Her voice at 
the back door, discussing some kitchen loan, or other 
business, would always bring Milly down from her 
stadio. Milly called her “a grand type," and 
revelled in her old-world shrewdness and dogged 
loyalty. It was perhaps a proof how much Milly's 
faith in ideals was, after all, as George had once 
warned her, rather a faith in her ‘own opinion, that 
she never thought the more highly of David Max¬ 
well for Phoebe’s great love and belief in him. Sbe 
only delighted in the love and belief as part of 
Phoebe’s own character. 

Perhaps Milly’s nearest friend was her sister in¬ 
law, Christian, with whom she had much more in 
common than with her own Sister Hatty. In this 
she was under the disadvantage which eveiy maiden 
has, in friendship with a wife, especially a happy 
one—the idle heart claiming something more than 
the busy heart has left in its power to give. Yet 
Millicent was unusually fortunate in Christian, who, 
though she kept a lover's romance in her wifely 
affection, and was a very madonna whenever she 
looked at her boy—hay, rather because of thia—was 
still never a' mere “married woman," but had a 
strong, sweet individuality of he* own, which the 
influence of husband and child only raised and soft* 
ened, as saints’ names give human interest to churches 
sacred to far higher worship. Millicent bad always 
been free from any taint of small sister-in-law jeal¬ 
ousy, and now she felt that she loved and knew her 
brother far better id Christian than she coaid ever 
have done without her. 

Christian herself had a growing love for Millicefit, 
and enjoyed far more of her confidence than Milli¬ 
cent guessed. In their talks over fictibn and poli¬ 
tics, poetry and pictures, Christian always felt when 
Millicent was giving out her very self, could always 
detect whether the blood of a thought came front the 
head or the heart. Out of her own full, happy mar¬ 
ried life, Christian Harvey pitied Millicent, not fr 
her maidenhood—Christian had no “married wo¬ 
man's " pity for that, but would even tell Geotge 
sometimes, with a stnile dyipg into gentle gravity, 
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tbat she was rare she would hare made a very happy 
old m a id herself, if he would hare left hef alone 1 
But the pitied Millicent for her overflowing heart, 
sealed up, and for all the pathetic heresies with 
which she tried to make herself believe that this was 
best. She felt that Millicent was like a foolish miser 
storing gold in a bottomless well, while lives around 
were famishing for lack of a single coin, and think¬ 
ing himself rich only to find some day that he was 
as poor as the poorest She would try to give Milly 
suggestive warnings, just as kindly physicians may 
strive to convey wholesome hints about sufferings 
that are not absolutely presented for their cure. But 
Millicent’s intuitions were almost as quick as her 
own, and she so proudly shrank into herself, that it 
was precise)/ the point where Christian could have 
helped her most that she withheld from Christian. 

Bat Millicent had still some confidants, who 
poured out their souls to her without any limit. Not 
Fergus Laurie. Limits there had always been to 
his confidence, and now it had nothing but limits. 
He still liked to talk with her, but it was very mhch 
M a talk of the lips.” But she kept her faith in the 
sacred secrets of the heart that was all shut up now. 
She would not defend much that others blamed in 
him—his arrogance, his recklessness, the high¬ 
handed, forgetful spirit that sa often brought incon¬ 
venience to others and loss to himself. Bat the wo¬ 
man who was generally so impatient, was patient 
here. 

“I know him,” she wonld say. “Everybody has 
fruits, and his are just the faults that everybody is 
severe upon. You all have patience with the help- 
less, and the ne’er-do-wells; you all stand still to 
pick up the man who has tumbled down, and to heal 
his scars. Let me trust in the man who tumbles up, 
and let me at least pity the scars which his reserved 
and sensitive spirit hides unhealed.” 

44 1 should think it was the will of God, for it seems 
a beautiful idea, and a sweet softening in Milly,” 
■aid poor Mrs. Harvey to Miss Brook, “only it does 
not grow in her. It stays just there. When patienoe 
and pity begin, anyhow they generally spread.” 

“This isn’t patience or pity,” retorted Miss Brook. 
M It’s just pride. But it isn’t the worst kind.” 

No. Fergus Laurie had oeased to be Mllly’s 
f a mili a r friend, in the old, pleasant way. The 
freshest breese that now blew into her guarded life, 
came from the lives of her sister’s step-children. 

The Webbers’ home was quite uncommon, because 
it was directly matter-of fact. It was a very com¬ 
fortable, well-to-do home, but all affectation was left 
outside the door. Artistic taste might have scorned 
ever/ detail of that boose, but the best artists would 
have loved the whole. It was a jovial place, where 
one might put everything to the ose it was Intended, 
aari where nothing was too good to wear out, hut had 
a curious trick of improving in the process. How 
the bright hig^pattemed carpets had honified Mill!- 
oust, and drawn forth sneering jests from Mr. Laurie 
aad hie aiater I Yet how handsome' apd respectable 
they looked, when the bttttle of active feet had toned 


their hues and melted down their lines! But, per¬ 
haps, the pecnli&r style* and spirit of the house is 
best revealed by the fact, that the boys’ friends de¬ 
lighted to frequent it, and that those who elsewhere 
seemed all arms and legs, shyness and titter, aston¬ 
ished themselves and everybody else by appearing 
respectable members of society in Mrs. Webber’s 
“sitting* room.” 

The young people all adored their step mother, 
and hung about her in all h& rapid busy ways. The 
worst of Hatty was, that her immense capacities of 
loving service seemed to leave her no leisure to be 
served by love. All theif affection had to be con¬ 
centrated in the'morning and evening kiss, ah occa¬ 
sional five minute’s hand-clasp in the twilight, and 
a yearly birthday present And so they paid her 
vicariously, by pouring out the love she awoke, on 
others whom she loved—“dear Grannie” and “Aunt 
Millicent” 

Yes, it was really to Hatty’s lowly, loving ways 
that Milly' owed the bright, wholesome affection of 
these lads and lass. She would never have won it 
for herself—nay, her absorbed heart scarcely knew 
that it was worth the winning. She would have 
often preferred a solitary walk, to their volunteered 
companionship, while their eager confidences, the 
hopes and dreams of their young lives, seldom 
seemed to her really worth the smile or the sigh 
which she gave them. 

Milly was a great walker. Hatty took her exer¬ 
cise chiefly u running in and out,” as she called it, 
bargaining in the market, looking np sick neighbors, 
slipping round for a half-hour’s chat with Mra. Har¬ 
vey. Mr. Webber was not a walking man. His 
wife said he stood too much in the shop, to care for 
anything but sitting down when he was out of it. 
Once or twice a year Hatty would dress herself cere¬ 
moniously, and go with ‘Milly for a long walk. It 
was a true test of the healthfulness of her general 
“running in and out” exeroise, that Milly, the 
pedestrian, never outwalked her. On her return 
from these excursions, Hatty wonld confide to who¬ 
ever came nearest. 

“I’ve enjoyed myself very much. Milly hud I 
always talk more freely walking side by side than 
sitting opposite each other. But it is one thing for 
me to enjoy myself walking with her, and it is quite 
another to understand how she enjoys flying along 
by herself, as she does—jusjt up one way and down 
another, as if she was hunting something.” 

It Was a' touching revelation, that as her brother 
George had walked and wandered in the days of his 
restless, yearning youth, so his sister Millicent walked 
and whndered in hhr middle age. 

For Milly was middle-aged now, and knew it, and 
ached wearily as she knew it. Happy women do 
not sigh to know their youth is past. The blossom 
is better than the bud. But if the bud has never 
blossomed 7 

People'would torn to look at Milly as she passed 
them in her. lonely walks. She went so swift and 

straight that they wondered where she was going, 
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and wh^t she was goipg to^Oy .Rut she was going 
nowhere and to do nothing^ except to turn back at 
an appointed time l , , 

CHAPTER 'XIV; ’ 

A pain And a doubt.' ' 

OBODY ever knew anything about Hilly’s busi¬ 
ness transactions. She never talked them over. 
She never a.-ked advice. Mrs. Harvey herself had 
always shrunk from pointed inquiry, feeling, from 
her own experience, that the burden of responsibility 
is often increased by the lightest touch, and that some 
hard things that must be done are easier to do in 
silence. Latterly—that is to say, for years pastr— 
she had been silent and uninquiring, out of utter 
satisfaction and content, just as in the earlier and 
prosperous years of her married life. 

But at last Christian began to detect in Hilly a 
despondency that was ,qtty£e * new Jhipg. , Sundry 
extreme economies, lpng laid J)y, began to reappear. 
Not any that topched hey mother qr the home, but 
Millicent wore her gloves shabbier, anci Sought no 
new dresses. She spoke more tenderly of failing 
people, whose work,was not quite what it bad been, 
but was still strong on tbe truth‘ that they should be 
ready to acknowledge the fact, noi* feel wronged 
when they were put aside. / Once, wh^o Christian 
accidentally entered Miliy's stud jo, she found her 
pr^ctieing the old humble kind* of work she had 
done in her early girlhood. Hilly thrust, it out of 
sight, and nothing was said on the subject. 

The fact was, business matters had not been going 
quite brightly between Hillicent and Fergus Laurie. 
He had reduced the payment for several of her last 
designs, saying that their success had not been what 
he had expected, vaguely hinting at certain losses as 
i f they had been incurred through these. Then his 
orders had come at farther intervals. Bqt when 
Milly ventured to tell him, what had happened often 
before, but had hitherto been passed oyer in silence, 
that the old firm of his former masters had been 
looking her up, and inquiring'if h?r hands were still 
too /ulLto do anything for them, ibis was tbe. re¬ 
sponse she got: u Ah, they are,wanting something 
cheap | But your real, friends feel that you need the 
repose which brings fresh ideas, rather,than to go 
slaving on in the old groove^ Hiss Hillicent. Don’t 
have anything to say to those people.’* 

And Hilly obeyed, but with sundry puzzled, pain¬ 
ful reflections as to what was hidden under thejpbrase 
of her “ needing repose.’* . , 

She thought she needed qp further explanation 
when another new discovery of* foavid’s was put be¬ 
fore the world, not this time, ifi her design?, but in 
those of a young lady, upon w^ose he^d' Mr! Laurie 
heaped the prrises he had once showered' jipon her¬ 
self, with the additiop that this ^rtist forked can 
amore, being wealthy, and having no mercenary 
needs mingling, in her ambition t spil ^nd, im¬ 
poverish it. ./ , } ’ 

On the same evening (hat Millicent beard all this, 


sitting in the splendid drawing room of Apre, Hall, 
Robina t chatting, as it seemed, quite naturally over 
the affairs of some third parties, was full of praises 
of her brother’s tenderness and loyalty of hurt, 
which made him strive “to keep on” employs whom 
anybody els? would throw ofT to sink to lower and 
fitter levels of work. 

That night, Millicent, sitting in her studio, shed 
some very bitt?r tears. £>he said to herself that, 
after all, like most other failing people, she was not 
aware of her present falling eft though all the work 
she had ever done suddenly seemed poor, mean and 
pretentious. But at any rate—and she shoojc Sack 
her high-bred head till the streaming team flew right 
and left-^she would be royally proud in her readi¬ 
ness to submit to the judgment of others, in a case 
where she had £o often seen that it was worth so 
much more than the judgment of the person nearest 
concerned., 

Poor, haughty, bumble Hillicent! How could she 
dream that Fergus would have been only too glad 
to put her drawings into this newest discovery, but 
that one of his largest creditors claimed this honor 
for his daughter, the con awiore artist, who for all her 
wealth demanded and obtained, for work which 
none but a debtor would have taken as a gift, twice 
tbe sum which would have satisfied Millicent? 
How could she, blinded by preconceived partialities, 
perceive that all Hr. Laurie’s praises, past and 
present, were due not to a work in itself, but as done 
for him, and isqped under his auspices—that Fergus 
was really scarcely a wiser art-critic than poor old 
Hr. Smith, of the “Leech-gatherer” order, and not 
half so simple and honest an one ? 

But all of a sudden Milly felt that her affectionate 
gratitude, which she had hitherto so proudly dis¬ 
played, as if it were the very crown qf life, had be¬ 
come a crown of thorns. The fact is, there are very 
fine lines drawn about gratitude, and it is well that 
it is so. The higher natures cannot easily be grace¬ 
fully and contentedly grateful for any relief that 
comes to thep by the pain qf another. They can 
be bountifully gratefhl for the superior strength that 
can lift oft and carry readily the burden that was 
crushing themselves, bat if they see that it is also a 
burden to its new bearer, there first impulse is to 
snatch it back, cry ing, “ Let me, rather than another, 
perish junker mine Own burdens.” 

This is one reason how it.is that so many think 
they get least gratitude where they seem to have 
earned most. Noble hearts, such only as are capa¬ 
ble of gratitude, would never have allowed them¬ 
selves to get so deep in debt. f The man whom we 
clare not help, except by a letter of recommendation, 
which we are ashamed to remember, feels hhnself 
indebted to us forever, * Tne other, who allows os to 
maintain him, shakes oft the duel of his feet upon 
us ;whenever we at last venture to hint that he may 
be self-supporting. 

Noy can any man be grateful ‘for what ia done for 
hirn consciously, painfully and with e.gnidge. Few 
of us.could be made happy by the hospitality of a 
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host, *ho kept an account of all we coet"hTm— bVeak- 
fr*t> dinner, bed^ bools and attendance/just lifeeajt 
inn-keeper, although he never* sent tn hjs liftl, and 
only expected us to payhim by an exact return I6f 
his civilities! The fact Is, we are grateful hot so 
much for what we receive, as for the Jo* J d or kindness 
which makes our benefactor feel it a pleasure to give 
If any ip^n does not feel It Infinitely 44 more bleSsed 
to give than to receive,” let him expect no thanks. 
It is doubtful whether we should weep* for a mdii who 
died for us, if be claimed our tears is a reward of 
his sacrifice. The Great Sacrifice of (he'World, the 
jhst who died for the unjust, bade "His mourners, 

“ Weep hot for me, but weep for yourselves, and for 
your children ” ‘ 1 “ ' •«** 

But poor Milly, sitting there in her darkened 
chamber, could not think—she Could bhly buffer. 
Feeliogs came to her heart, rather thartWflectiotf lo 
her head. Now it was a wild wish to repfy Fergus 
for all the kindness he had shown hei, and tfte in- 
convenience he most have suffered through it. Next 
it was a stabbing wish that' she had found the truth 
oat entirely for herself, instead of receiving It through 
the Lauries’ hints. It wotild haVe been’ so easy* to 
say to Fergus, * My powers have disappointed you j 
let me go,” and all his kindness, and all her grati¬ 
tude could have gone with her, Stainless and un- 
flaweft, treasures for the rest of life to'keep, if hot 
to use.* The terrible pity of it was, that Milly felt 
already they could never be so noW. They had re¬ 
ceived a blow, and at the least touch they would fall 
to pieces, and however she might afterward gather 
them np and mend them, they could never again be 
unbroken. 

Other feelings would come. If Fergus were dis¬ 
appointed in her—if he had measured her powers 
amiss, and put her in places too hi^K fpr her,* had he 
been really kind to her after alt+ If in mistake, a 
man dubs a plain mister M his lordship,” haS he done 
him real hofior? Milly almost felt as if she had 
small reason to be grateful t6 Fergus for taking her 
from (he quiet, regular duties Where-she had always 
given boundless satisfaction, and that it was a poor, 
thing to he raised to a pedestal on)y to be tumbled 1 
from it. She caught herself actually calculating j 
that one year with the Other, and bne chance with ] 
another, she might easily have made as large an ln- 
coifre with the old firm as she had With Fergus! It 
was true that she might not have saved aq much, for 
Fergus’s times of payment were always so dfoadfrilly 
uncertain, that while the more Improvident of those 
who worked for him were constantly out-atelbowa ! 
and living on borrowed money, Milly, from the ex-! 
periebce of her youth, and her hereditary horror of 
dciht,' diligently kept down expenses in every way, 
so as lo be forearmed against ever such long periods 
Of Waiting, a process which, regularly repeated for 
many years, had now resulted iu p very respectable 
•ttm of savings. Out of considerate desire to save 
doubling Bobina Laurie's brother, Milly’s one 
binds silk dr63S had' W6tu btrt / half a sCbre of 
RoWna’s. 


Then again, if Fergus was sometimes very liberal 
in his payments, tliliy hjfd long since been forced to 
oWn %6 herself that it Was under particular condi¬ 
tions. If he had at first given her a higher daas'bf 
work and jiaid her more highly for it, he had since 
|!>aid her- absolutely less than she would have got 
elsewhere. She had hotheaded that—she had been 
glad of it—prottd of it—delighted to feel that it was 
a fitting reward for his kindly faith in a beginner. 
But Udw She Wit-—and despised herself for feeling— 
that she would like to fet Robin a know this side 
of the aubjedt, as welf as the side of her brother’s 
magnanimity. 1 ‘ 1 ll 

Then agaftf, Ihfe knew‘(hit Fergus was in the habit 
of indulging his genier^eity at the expense of justice, 
that lately he fityFh&ri'dbirig two or three showily 
magnificent 1 liberalities, While she herself was very 
wearily waiting for b er rightful payment. Once or 
twice, against her WilT,* khe had actually caught 
hirielf wonderfrig if knybody-*-and who—had suf¬ 
fered in'the Idfig-agd 1 dkys when 1 her owh receipts 
were always pnbmpt add ample. Little did&httguess 
the light that lfevid MaxlWell could have thfoWfi on 
this qtfefctfbnl 1 * . ‘ ‘ ' - * 

These Shadows had fritted across her mind Wdme- 
tlmes, just now and then/ and only for a moment. 
Now they mustered iti force. But the old, wiMW, 
womanly feith, ioUBed itself from feinting, and 
gathered i&elf up io repel them. They seemed 
meaq and paltry 'and below it, and it would drive 
them down and banish them as was fit. It was 
surely but the 1 shadoW tif hCir disappointment in her¬ 
self which ’W& darkenirig Over Fergus. Better to 
think one’s sight is wrong than that the sun is grow¬ 
ing blWck! 

There aie senses in which Mil If cent was both 
right and Wrong. Common sense is one of the best 
of things, b\it‘*there are grander things than it is. 
There are times when its dictates are the dictates of 
(bedevil. J PoOf Dbh Quixote appears rf'fool beslide 
his Saneho Pknza, but that is because he is wasting 
his khfghtline&ln Sahcho’s proper domain of wind¬ 
mills and kitchen wenches. On Don Quixote’s 
own level of* dirMg and sacrifice, Sancho would 
be not ohly'ridiculous, bui contemptible into the 
bargain. Which wdtrtd yon prefer to be within 
ear-shot, if you were really a distressed damsel in 
extreme 1 danger? Bhi the mischief ib— and it is a 
mischief—that Don Quixote will waste hhr heroisms 
on the windmills! 

And so, all Milly’s pain and doubt and bitter¬ 
ness ended in a conclusion and a wish. A 
conclusion that it was Bobina and not Fergus 
himself, who made gratkttde galling. And a Wish 
to‘make some * Wtlfrtf; Which without eflkcing 
her own gratitude-kfo Which she clung like *a 
drerinshig mariner to his last spar—should make 
Fergus grateful to %er, and set 'them both once 
more on a noble equality, to be friends as they used 
tobel 

8o' little did she know what it really Was that had 
come hfetw^n fheth! . • 
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CHAPTER XV* 

▲ woman’s gratitude. 

UT At last, as the complications of “ Laurie & 
Co.” thickened and deepened, the creditors began 
to watch the business so carefully, that Fergus Laurie 
could snatch from it no more than barely sufficed 
to keep the wolves of last year at bay, while those of 
the present were clamoring at the door. The firm 
still kept up in respectable working order. Its cre¬ 
ditors took care of that, for it was their only, chanoe 
of repaying themselves. It if as Fergus’s private in¬ 
come alone which came to a dead lock* He was 
still deriving a tolerable sum from the business, but 
what was any sum with limits to,a mao who had 
launched into extravagance on borrowed money, and 
extricated himself from one loan, after another, by 
contracting new and larger ones, at higher and higher 
interest? 

One expedient by whioh he had often kept a little 
ready money in hand, was to defer the payment of 
those who worked for him, ( more especially those 
who were on friendly and trustful terms. Some of 
his people^ with small means and heavy charges, had 
been driven to ask payment. They did it very re¬ 
luctantly. He. had held forth such brilliant pictures 
of hia idea of the relation of employer and employed, 
that they absolutely forgot they had never derived 
any benefit therefrom. And if they forgot, how 
much more did he I Fergus’s mind grew sore with 
his constant reflections on ingratitude. 

Fergus had a special grievance against David Max¬ 
well. David’s minimum salary was in arrear, and 
he had received absolutely no bonus for the last 
twelve months. David had said nothing about this, 
and had not asked for any money for himself. But 
Fergus’s old friend,and faithful coadjutor had com¬ 
mitted what Fergus held to be unpardonable sin. 
He could and did. easily forgive some of the more 
thriftless of his people, who.asked for money before 
they had earned it, and these often got it from him, 
while the others went without., He liked their 
“ trust ” in hiin; and to pay money that was not 
earned, in a dashing, unledger-like iashion, fostered 
the sense of magnificent autocracy), into which all 
Fergus’s ambitions had finally resolved themselves* 
Paying what was due was a humdrum affair. Every¬ 
body did that! 

But David, though kept in profound ignorance of 
all the larger concerns of Laurie A Cp., could guess 
at something, by such fragments as from time to time 
accidentally dropped before him. And David would 
constantly remind Fergus that it was the date to pay 
this one or that one; nay, in cases where the people 
were elderly, needy or unprotected, would so press 
the matter that Fergus could not shirk it without a 
plainer statement than it suited his pride to make. 
It was David’s constant hints which had long kept 
Miliioent’s accounts from falling into hopeless arrear 
and confiision. 

But, as the rude old saying has it, “ one cannotget 
more from a cat than her skinand when there was 
positively no money in Fergus’s hands (not even to 


pay Robina’s dressmaker), David’s hints on even 
this matter became ineffectual. Only the higher 
Milliceqt’s debt rose, the more Fergus insinuated 
and insisted on the gratitude due from her to him¬ 
self, the more be criticized her work, and the less he 
gave her q( it. , 

Millicent writhed in secret tortures. If she could 
only recompense Fergus for the loes, which, rightly 
or wrongly, he and his family seemed to feel he had 
incurred through “ taking her up,” she would go 
forth happily, and earn her bread cheerfully else¬ 
where^ wherever she could find it. 

A chance remark developed in her an idea on the 
subject. Somebody said—it was the wife of a wealthy 
tradesman in the neighborhood—“that for all the 
wonderful way Mr. Laurie had got on, he seemed 
always very short of money—perhaps his burinece 
took it all up.” 

Millicent turned this over in her mind; and it 
seemed to her that both the fact and the supposition 
were likely to be well founded. 

Then it occurred to her that it might really be in 
her power to do Fergus a service. The savings of 
her lifetime amounted to seven or eight hundred 
pounds, duly invested in the three-per cents. Her 
family knew she had money there, bat they did not 
know how much. She had not allowed even her 
brother George to know the fluctuations of her affaire, 
having a proud fear lest he might at some time want 
to help her where she could help herself. 

Miliy knew nothing of the loan still existing be¬ 
tween Fergus and her brother-in-law, Webber. She 
had heard something at the time, but had supposed 
that it was all settled long ago, as, “ of course,” all 
the earlier matters of the firm must be. Hatty had 
never told her otherwise. Hatty knew how to keep 
counsel.. In her own words, “she might gossip 
about what she guessed of her own wit; but when 
she was fairly told anything, she held her 
tongue*” 

Millicent thought to herself that she might really 
oblige Fergus by putting her little fortune at hia dis¬ 
posal. She was a sensible woman, and at another 
time and with Another person, would have under¬ 
stood that it could be no particular service to lend 
him a sum which he could have easilj at command, 
simply by leaving Acre Hall, and living in a way 
more consistent with his antecedents and means. 
But pain and grief and pride blinded Millicent 

She had no wish to humiliate Fergus, by letting 
him think for a moment that she believed he needed 
the money. She wished to make it appear a mere 
business transaction, by which she might get a trifle 
more interest than from her stocks. Millicent wee 
a magnanimous woman, and rejoiced in the hope of 
repaying something of whatever she might owe fcr 
the ease of her own heart, not for the pain of another’s- 
She only hoped to make Fergus thin* of hm 9 as * 
serviceable friend, as of old, instead of the harden 
which she had lately appeared. The momen} that 
her plan formed within her, she said within heorif 
that kindness can never be repaid, and that every 
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kindness given in return is a new blessing bestowed 
by the first benefactor. 

As she made up her mind to foljow out this sud¬ 
den plan, which seemed to her. like an inspiration, 
the soreness died out of hei; heart, and she remem¬ 
bered it only as one remembers a fevered dream. 
Now it felt easy to accept much with which she had 
been fighting fiercely. After all, what did it matter 
if her drawings had never come up to the standard 
which Fergus had set for them. Having done this 
service in return, it would be quite bearable to go 
back to tbe old humble ways of toiling. Life was 
not in these things—the soul had a history distinct 
from these. To bind it to them was scarcely less 
ignoble slavery, than. to bind existence to its trap¬ 
pings of dress and furniture—like—poor Robina 1 

For as she sat at her desk, planning her letter to 
Mr. Laurie, Millicent could not help thinking of 
Robina. She could forgive Bobina now, for many a 
sting which had once seemed as if it must rankle fort 
ever. Robina had a habit—common to most who 
know nothing of the real bliss of near ties—of mak¬ 
ing her relationship to Fergus a vaunt and a taunt 
to outsiders. Whenever there came forward any .of 
those little questions, whether financial, legal or 
political, which specially interest women, Robina 
was addicted to dismiss them from discussion because 
“they could not matter to her. She had her brother; 
she need not trouble heroelf about such things, 
though it was only natural,.that other people should 
do so, who had nobody to look after them.” But 
Milly remembered this now with a smile, and for¬ 
gave it. Poor Robina I Her idle, selfish life would 
never enjoy the privilege of offering even such a lit¬ 
tle service as this to her brother. Millicent thought 
of her in her heart as “poor Robina,” and felt she 
would be able to bear all the helpless sister’s boasts 
for the future. 

She had np fears for the Worldly wisdom of what 
she was doing. Amid all her doubts and apguishes, 
she still trusted Fergus. And in those events of life 
and death in which human faith and trustworthiness 
avail nothing, she felt she was willing and able to 
take all risk. 

Her letter was very brief: 

“Drab Mr. Laurie— Forgive me for troubling 
you about a little matter of my own private business. 
I have saved money to the amount of nearly eight 
hundred pounds. It is now invested in three-per- 
cents. But 1 think I might get a little higher 
interest. I believe some merchants consent to re¬ 
ceive such loans from people st. about four or five 
per cent Would you do this for me? I do not ask 
ay brother-in-law, Mr. Webber, because 1 do not 
like my family to know every up and down of my 
lyiii ness life. Their knowledge, and perhaps wish 
to help me, would be a pain and a burden to me. 
Will you let me have a speedy answer, as, if you 
concent, I shall like to make the change as soon as 
possible. “ Faithfully yours, 

“ Millicent Harvey.” 


She put on her bonnet to post tjhe letter herself. 
As she passed through, the little ball, she found her 
mother dealing with an itinerant flower-vendor, fqr 
groundsel for the canary. The man had some prim¬ 
roses and violets at the other end of his basket, and 
Millioent paused to admire them, and bought a dozen 
of the tiny bunches. It was a long time since she 
had spent even such a trifle on pure pleasure. But 
with her letter in her hand, Millicent Harvey felt 
rich. 

Then she went swiftly down the long, sunny road. 
She encountered a neighbor whom she had generally 
passed with a civil nod, but to-day she paused to say 
something about the bright spring weather. 

“It agrees with you r I c$mi see, Miss Harvey,” 
responded the old lady, “ for you are looking quite 
blooming I” 

Millicent smiled. She knew it was true. And yet 
it was only yesterday that somebody else bad warned 
her that she,should take great care of herself, she 
looked so fragile I Millicepl’s frame was like a 
transparent sheath—when the sword within was 
bright, the sheath was illumined. 

Two or three hours later, tbe postman delivered 
her letter at the counting-house. At the same mo¬ 
ment, a servant girl came running up, breathless, 
with another. The office boy carried them both to 
Fergus. 

Fergus Laurie read them, one after the other. 
That which was delivered by hand he crumpled up, 
and tore into twenty pieces. He would need no 
memoranda to keep its purport in mind. For it was 
much like this: 


“ The man has got in. I stayed on guard, as you 
told me, all the morning, but nobody came. I bad 
only just gone to my room to try on xny blue silk 
when a man came and said his boy had dropped his 
cap over our wall,and might he look for it; and the 
donkey of a cook let him in, and here he is. It is 
no use scolding me. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself ibr leaving me in such a plight^ and getting 
us into such disgrace. The man is smoking, and his 
vile tobacco poisons me. I dp not see why I am to 
bear these things for you. Lam dying. 

“ Your injured sister, 

“Robina.” 

“ Is, the girl who brought this waiting for an an¬ 
swer?” Fergus inquired of the office-boy, with a 
coolness as perfect as if it had related ohly to. the 
hour fixed fo^dinner., 

“Yes, sir,” said, the lad. “I told her you was 
busy, but she said she daren’t go beck without some¬ 
thing.” 

Fergus took up an envelope, and wrote inside: 

. 11 Don’t die till I return. Tal^e a glass of wice^ 

and go up-stairs and try on your blue silk again. 
Have not you any eau-de-cologne in the house?” 

And having dispatched this cynical missive, he re¬ 
perused Millicent’s letter, 

“ There are wompn and women,” he said to him¬ 


self 
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CHAPTER XVL 

FBIEKDS AND tOVERS. . 

T was quite true that Acre Hall had just received 
a new and very disagreeable tenant—a man in a 
brown great-coat with frayed sleeves, who said it was 
thirsty weather, and asked where the beer was kept, 
and laid a long clay pipe on the beautiful hs 11 table. 
He was not an unexpected visitor. 

One of Fergus Laurie’s private creditors had been 
pressing hard for a long while. He bad written half 
a score of letters, civil and almost kindly in their 
very sternness. Anybody but Fergus would have 
seen that the writer meant to carry out his will,' and 
bo framed his demand li|ce a request, and did not 
bluster. But Fergus thought .this calmness augured 
patience, and superbly took* no notice, till one day 
lie found that legal processes were oommenced,' and 
next, that that sort of domestic barricade was nece&; 
sary, which so often begins among ormolu and choice 
wines, to be set up again and again till at last there 
is nothing behind it but a pawn-ticket and a corpse! 

To Fergus the bitterness of the blow lay in the 
fact that it happened to come from a man whose 
connection Fergus had scorned, and whose kindness 
he had slighted in his old lofty days. This was the 
kind of pang that Fergus really felt.' He had grown 
callous to mosi blit the sling of personal pique. 

Fergus was always vaguely expecting a shower of 
gold to fall and fill th$gapingpur&ee of his creditor^. 
The wonderful indomitable hopefulness, which might 
have been the greatest blessing of his life, had grown 
into his greatest bane, a A great blessings have it in 
them to grow. Several times things had happened' as 
he put it, “just aB they should/'and he had found un¬ 
expected ways-—though they- might not be the 
cleanest—out of bogs of difficulty. 

It seemed to^Fergus, standing there with Bobina’s 
letter in fragments at his feet, andMillicentta in his 
hand, that one might be the “providential” solution 
of the other. 

' Not that he thought of robbing Millioent of the 
savings of her patient, laborious life. He expected 
that something else would* happen which would 
enable him to pay her again, or at least to pay her 
interest-in due course. He felt quite sure that he 
could get plenty of money from other quartern if he 
only tried hard enough,,and he had a delusion that 
there were securities in his power to offer, Alas, a 
man is a poor deceiver if he is not ihe first person to 
be deceived By himself! ’ . • , 

At that instant, he hastily thrust the letter away, 
for David came into the room. He looked £veh un¬ 
usually quiet and grave. But Fergus could .r^tfd a 
knowledge in his eyes and a regret in his voice, 
which made him say, within himself, as it veemed, 
inconsequently: “Where would Maxwell *be now if 
it had not been for me?” 

“ It is more than two months ago since you ought 
to have paid MisB Harvey, Fergus,” David began. 

“Well, I know it ie” Fergus said, tartlyj “but 
she can wait. She has been tod well paid to Be in 
such extreme want of money.” 


“It is hot a question of want of money or no,” 
David went on. “ It is a question of justice.” 

“Well, she cannot be .paid now, and that must be 
the end of it,” said Fergus. . 

“She must be paid,” David returned, steadily. “ I 
have just found out what is going on in Acre Hall 
at this moment. It is known in the office somehow, 
and I heard it there. After this, there will be sure 
to be a settlement of everything. At the present 
time, Millident Harvey ia the only one among those 
who work for you, whose debt is very considerable. 
The others’have got into the habit of asking you for 
money, while my representations of her case have 
lately gone quite unheeded.” 

“So, this is the end of your friendship, is it?” said 
Fergus. “To turn upon me in my day of diffi¬ 
culty 1” 

David’s face quivered just for a moment. “ I am 
Millicent Hkrvey’s friend as well as yours, Fergus,” 
he said. “ And I am more your friend in this than 
you think. I want you to do what you will be glad 
to remember you have done, Fergus.” 

“ How can I pay her ?” Fergus asked, restively. 
“I shall have to borrow money to pay this execution 
out of the Hall. It' is a terrible revelation to find 
one’s friends taking advantage of an awkward short¬ 
ness of ready money, although there is plenty behind 
the scenes.” 

“ I will advance you what is needed to pay Miss 
Harvey,” said David. . “It is just a hundred and 
fifty pounds. *lt can he set down to my account 
against the firm, and I can wait indefinitely. Call 
upon her to-night, Laurie, and tell her candidly how 
things are, and the circumstances under which you 
cannot give her so much work as formerly, and set 
her free from 'all tie to us; and tell her that if she 
calls here to-morrow, she shall be paid all up. It is 
the plain truth, Fergus, and you will never repent 
speaking it. If you will not tell her, Fergus, I will 
go and tell her myself I had no idea how bad 
things were, or I should have said this before. Per¬ 
haps I ought to have known, so as to be able to help 
you to take the brave and right course. If there 
was any indolence and over-easiness in my ignorance, 
1 hope you will forgive me.” 

Fergus looked up at David with a bright, eager 
gaze, and David’s heart leaped within him, as he 
thought that perhaps this time of hard facts and plain 
speaking might be also a time for the renewing of 
the old true, o^eii friendship. 

But this was the only interpretation of Fergus’s 
eyes. 

“ Why not lend me this one hundred and fifty to 
pay out the execution, old friend ? The debt ia not 
so much as that. And then whatever measures 1 
would have to take to pay it oft, I will take to pay 
Millicent instead. ' It will not be so hard to sell 
something to pay her as to pay that fellow.” 

David shook fiis head sadly. “ I am but a poor 
man,” he said. <* All my means could not extricate 
you from your difficulties^ even if snch extrication, 
by itself, would be any real service to you.” 
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“Bat I am year old Mead, Maxwell,” mid -Fergus. 
“ Why should not yon wish to help me, as far as yop 
can, as much as Miss Harvey ? Miss Harvey is not 
in need. She can always be independent; and she 
has helpful friends. I don’t know that I have any— 
unless it be yon.” 

A faint flush passed swiftly oyer David’p face. 
Through all those years his old boyish love for Mil- 
lioent had seemed to linger in his heart* only as the 
faint perfume of faded flowers lingers in a shut-up 
room. But now it was as if a door was opened, and 
the flowers lifted up their heads as the breese rushed 
through. 

He walked slowly up and down the room. 

“I have never said a word to anybody all these 
years,” be said. “ Indeed, there is nothing to say. 
It is only a folly of mine. But I bless God for it. 
notwithstanding. A man does not ask a woman to 
marry him if he is sure she would refuse. If I had 
thought there was the least chance for me, I would 
have asked Millicent Harvey to be my wife years, 
and years, and years ago. She is the only woman I 
grer loved in my life. There, Fergus, old boy, if I 
did not think of you as of a dearest friend, would I 
tell you this V* 

He held out his hand to Fergus, who put his into 
it, saying, “I believe you are a good fellow, Maxwell, 
I know you are. I will see Min Harvey to-night, or 
if not to-night, to-morrow. Jt will all be well again. 
And though I tell her she nqed not tie herself down 
to us, that’s no reason why we should not give her so 
much to do that she won’t think of any one else. 
I’ll manage matters very differently to what I- have 
done; and you'll stick by me, won’t yon, David?” 

In those words—the suggested endearment, the 
fatally ready admission, the half promise, and the 
groundless hopefulness—lay all the danger and all 
the promise of poor Fergus Laurie's character! 
David’s words came to him like a guardian angel’s 
whisper in a dream. The worst of it was that the 
world, represented by Robina’s clamorous voioe, was 
sure to seem to him the waking reality, to which he 
would turn, with half a sigh, tor the sweet ideal gone 
out of his reach. 

And so the two parted. 

David went off to his lonely home thinking, “ We 
will save him yet—we two, MilWcent and I. ; He has 
been walking in dangerous paths; that he chose 
them for himself only made their greatest danger. I 
think he will confide in me now, as he used to do. 
And when be once begins to s£eak with her, he will 
be sure to confide in her, and she will give him so 
help. Who knows but that this time of reve¬ 
lation and humiliation may be the very sealing of a 
iifis-long bond between Millicent and Fergus? If be 
baa been filse to himpelf and unkind to her, I am 
sum them are depths of pitiful loving*kindness end 
t infer mercy in her.” 

David himself had forgiven the unknown mother 
who had left him but a legacy of shame—he had fen- 
gtpen thefether who had blighted hfe youth, and the 
simm who had embittered it. David had practised 
mum—38. 
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forgiveness till the power had grown so easy that he 
never even noticed when he exercised it! 

Only as he went along, David thought within him¬ 
self how selfish he was, and what an especial bleBsingr 
it was; to him that no goodness of one’s own is. any 
item in.one’s acceptance with God. For, out of all 
the shock and pain, he felt a little bit of happiness 
shooting like a blue mountain flower from the de¬ 
vastation of an avalanche, In this time of trouble, 
he was the one who could advise Fergus, and shield 
Millicent. There was a sense in which, after aH, be- 
was useful and necessary to the two—man and wo¬ 
man—in whose life he had lived far more than in 
his own. He did not think he had ever wantkd 
much more than this. At any rate, nothing else 
could have been half so good. Of other dreamt, 
other hopes, he thought now as a grown man thinks 
qf the toys he coveted in childhood I 

Fergus Laurie went home to Acre Hall. He gave 
a contemptuous grant at the clumsy salutation of the 
disagreeable man seated in the hall, and passed on 
to, the drawing-room. There seemed something in 
the very atmosphere of the house which made 
think within himself that David Maxwell’s way of 
talk was all very fine and well-meant, doubtless, but 
that it must be modified in such a world as the real 
one. 

Mrs. Laurie was in bed. She had retired thither 
on the first appearance of the disagreeable man. But 
Bobina was ready to receive him, with a grievance 
longer than herself! 

“ What other woman bas to endure such treatment 
as this ?” she cried. “ Is the vicar’s daughter ex¬ 
pected to entertain a man in possession ? Does your 
fine Miss Harvey have to put up with such a humili¬ 
ation in the sight of her servant?” 

'‘Mias Harvey is in altogether different circum¬ 
stances. Yon can’t compare her with yourself,” saidl 
Feigns. “If she had a man in possession, it would* 
be of her.own goods; she is the real mistress of hem 
house.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
bring jour house to such a pass,” Bobina retorted.. 

| “ As you say, it isn’t my affair, and I'm sure it is not 
| ki)v fenlt* Nobody can say I’m extravagant. l.’t* 
never had more than a half-pennyworth of milk, 
taken m for tea, lust for the sake of saving; and* 
whenever chance viaiton have happened to oonm, JL 
have had to send out fer more; and one haifthe 
time they have known it, so they couldn’t think na. 
extravagant* And I’ve never given a single present 
—so different to yon who are always throwing away 
on strangers 1 Yon had no right to set youisett upv 
in such grandeur if you can't keep it up.” 

“That’s a true word,.Bobina,” said Fergu^earw* 
Jesaly. 

“But yon ought to be able to keep it uA*ahe 
wept on, only mom angrily. “ I don't believe itis a 
hit mote than we have a right to. And now I aup* 
pose we shall have to go and live in some hokey- 
pokey hole, hardly better than the Harveys’ cottage. 
Of eouflMt.it is easy enough for them who have nave* 
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been need to anything else; bat, after what I have 
been accustomed to, it will be very hard. It will be 
unendurable P 

44 What have you been accustomed to?” ashed 
Fergus, with his provoking calmness. “ Do you 
mean to Acre Hall, or to the single room over the 
tripe-shop, where we all lived in father's time, when 
there were five of us to be supported on the pension 
that mother spends on her own washing bill fcow-a- 
-days?” 

Robina gave him one unutterable look, and went 
out of the room, leaving him alone in the splendid 
saloon—the same, only still more resplendent with 
satin and gilding, where, on that faraway summer 
evening, he had sat with Millioent Harvey, while the 
soft early moonlight came stealing down through the 
elm tree, and he was very near saying to her that all 
beauty and all success would be nothing to him with¬ 
out her. He was not the first man who, having to 
choose between the princess and the palace, chooses 
the palace, only to find that all crumbles away with¬ 
out the princess, while she makes a palace wherever 
she goes. 

Fergus. had not sat there long before he rang the 
bell hard, and bade the servant bring up some 
brandy and soda-water. That was no unusual order. 
The excited, feverish life he was leading, deprived 
him of appetite. Wholesome food had grown tho¬ 
roughly distasteful, and the highly-seasoned, artificial 
morsels he could stall enjoy, only fostered his craving 
for stimulants. 

Fergus sat there sipping his glass, and felt himself 
a bitterly ill-used man. He took up the grand 
visions of his aspiring youth, ahd put them side by ; 
side with his blasted present, and set the two down 
as cause and effect, without reference to anything be- 1 
tween them. He thought his ambition had been to; 
make business but a wider and 'truer philanthropy, 
“ therefore” he was a ruined man. Others had only I 
aimed at fortunes for themselves, and so had made i 
them. But it never struck poor Fergus that this 
purely unselfish philanthropy of his had grasped at | 
the glories of fortune, without even the trouble of j 
making it. 

It was no new thing for Fergus to say to hiinself 
that u something must be done.” What he had never 
yet dreamed of doing was to give up Acre Hall, and 
reduce his expenses to whatever trifle there might be 
to meet them. That alternative seemed nbw staring 
him in the face. 

He bad spoken trUly-^truer than he meant or 
knew—when he said to David that he was his only 
friend. He had given up‘hi* Friend in HeaVen. 
That sounds an awful thing to say: alws, that men 
find it the easiest thing to do 1 What can a man 
have to do with God who only wants help to pay for 
the trine that is destroying him, defence against 
chums which are just, wisdom atad counsel to scheme 
for wrong and selifeh Odds? These afo not the 
* crooked places” which the Lord has promised to 
straighten. And who were Fergus's ftiends on earth ? 
Not the two* hard selfish women who weseifeady to 


make up their minds that whatever he did was right, 
because It was his doings that fed them daintily and 
clothed them softly. Chance words of theirs were 
never likely to cast a gleam of sunlight on any 
storm-bettered sbtfl as the chance words of some 
women might Help and inspiration did not grow 
wild in their conversation. Oh, had Fergus raised 
his eyes from the mean and sordid plague spot that 
had crept over his young ambition, to see such a 
woman as Christian Harvey smiling love and peace 
beside his hearth, perchance he would long ago have 
started as from an evil dream, and awaked to his 
better self. But it was Fergus’s own wilfulnees which 
had shut him up With those two women as the genii 
of his life. 

Gradually thoughts began to rise out of the whirl 
of heated feelings, and to link themselves together. 

At fiist, “ I am tired of this kind of life. What 
the better am I now that I am sitting on a carved and 
velvet chair ? It might as well be a wooden one with 
a chintz cushion 1” 

Then, “1 have never enjoyed what I have had in 
this way. There has been no time for anything bit 
worry.” 

“ Oh, I wish I was young again I I wish I was 
just starting in business. What a different plan I 
should lay out P’ 

“ And so David Maxwell has had a liking for Mil- 
licent Harvey. I used to think so. Lately I’ve for¬ 
gotten all about it She has never cared a straw for 
him. He was a wise man to know it It would 
have been different with somebody else, I think. I 
did not refrain from proposing to her, because I 
thought there was no ehance of acceptance” (and in 
all bis misery, Fergus, alone in the twilight, smiled 
a vain man’s smile). M I only wish I had proposed 
to her at the very beginning. I believe I should 
have got Oo better. At any rate, she would not be 
such a squeaking idiot as Robina.” 

u And so David Maxwell is paying my debt to her 
out of his romantic affection! Well, I can believe 
things of that sort of David better than of most men. 
But I shouldn't wonder that he has a sneaking idea 
that he will help her to get work, and so on, and 
that somehow she’ll find out this is his money, and 
so forth 1 I don’t bay he does it for that, or that £e 
knowd in his hehrt he want* it, but yet he’ll work it 
round so.”' ’ 

14 And after that she might marry him, just out of 
gratitude. Women Will do that sometimes. She’ll 
think it is too late fof*her to do any better. What a 
pity V 9 

”1 really do not dee why I shouldn’t many her 
myself, after dll. tf I go myself to night and tell her 
that we are going odt* Of business, and that aha will 
be paid to-tCormw, that’ is what I promised David, 
and ho trill haVe no erouse to go there tangling 
himself. 1 shall say what he said I ought to say, 
and n What morel say Id my'own business. P won’t 
boriW ttir mofiey-^that, under the rircnmstkaom, 
would be only putting mysfelf in a dangerous position. 
Butjonde we arc' married; it; would enable ate to. 
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settle op these two or three little personal debts to 
people whom I can’t bear to triumph over me. And 
then my business will be wound up, and 1 shall get 
a share of something, somehow. And then I’ll begin 
again, in the quietest of ways. How can one be wise 
without experience ? Robina must go away. She 
has never been satisfied with what I’ve done for her, 
and she can’t expect me to forget her reproaches 
now. She can take a situation of some kind. Her 
manners have been polished up by the society she 
has met here, so she has lost nothing by being with 
me. It don’t mattef much to me what she is, for I 
won’t set up in business in London again, but far 
down in the country. I’ll allow mother a little if I 
can; but, anyhow, she has her pension, and she must 
have more clothes by her now than she can ever wear 
001.” I 

But while this undercurrent of thought really 
flowed through Fergus’s soul, his self knowledge 
went no deeper than the surface whereon rippled 
such self-delusions as these: “ I have gone wrong 
for want of such a woman as Millicent to be my 
household friend. I don’t think she is happy. Why 
should we not both endeavor to make the best of 
what remains for each other? She zr^t be lonely, 
poor thing, for all the rest of her family have their 
6wn private interests. I can’t be marrying her for 
her money—nobody can say that What are her 
•even or eight hundred pounds to a man in my posi¬ 
tion ? And I could get them if I liked without mar¬ 
rying her. If I wanted to marry money, I would 
marry tens of thousands. No, I want herself. 1 
could face poverty, or any change with her; and I 
am sure I shall be a great comfort and stronghold to 
her. I’ll *11 her at once that I won’t borrow her money, 
nor hare anything to do with it, except by our both 
having one purse henceforth. We’ll be married as 
soon as possible—in about a week, say. And there j 
is no need to trouble her about my business arrange -1 
meets. I’ll tell her the truth, that I’m going out of 
basiness; and, really, she could not understand the 
ins and outs, if I tried to explain them; and, be¬ 
sides, I myself know everything will be all right, 
though she, as a woman, might be nervous. We 
•hall be in Acre Hall for another six months, at 
least, while things are wound up. Mother and Ro¬ 
bina can go and stay at the seaside for that while.” 

The thought of six months in the glories of Acre 
Hall, in Milly’s society, and with the responsibilities, 
at least, of business lifted off his shoulders, was a 
prospect beyond which such a mind as Fergus’s did 
not care to look. To others it might have seemed 
only a respite. But that was all his ambition now. 
He lived in such a hot momentary struggle, that the 
thought of even a week’s freedom was like ages of 
paradise. 

The last ray of spring daylight had just faded as 
be took his hat from the rail in the hall, and started 
off for the Harveys' cottage. He seemed no longer 
to notice the presence of the disagreeable man in the 
ball—an omission which that worthy resented by 
grunting to himself. 


“ I should think that difficulties is that gemman’s 
native air. His eye seemed to take me in as natural 
as if I was a walking-stick.” 

(2b be continued.) 

WHAT AN ENGLISH WRITER 8AY8 OF 
THE COSTUME OF GENTLEMEN IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

N this age, however, it would be difficult to im¬ 
pugn us for a too great fondness for display, the 
male costume being reduced to a mysterious combi¬ 
nation of the inconvenient and the unpicturesque, 
which, except in the light of a retribution, it is puz* 
sling to account for. Hot in summer, cold in winter 
—useless either for keeping off rain or sun, stiff with¬ 
out facing plain, bare without being simple, not dura¬ 
ble, not becoming, and not cheap. Man is like a 
corrupt borough—the only way to stop the evil has 
been to deprive him of his franchise. He is no 
longer even allowed the option of making himself 
ridiculous. Not a single article is left in his ward¬ 
robe with which he can even make what is called an 
impression—a conquest is out of the question. Each 
taken separately is as absurd as the emptiest fop 
could hare devised, and as ugly as the staunchest 
Puritan could have desired. His hat is a machine 
to which an impartial stranger might impute a va¬ 
riety of culinary uses, but would never dream of 
putting on his head. His coat is a contrivance which 
covert only half his person, and does not fit that, 
while his waistcoat—if a straight one—would be an 
excellent constraint for one who can contentedly 
wear the rest of the costume. Each article, in addi¬ 
tion, being under such strict laws, that whoever at¬ 
tempts to alter or embellish, only gets credit for more 
vanity than his fellows and not for more taste. 

This being the state of the case, the responsibili¬ 
ties of a wife in that department are very serious. 
On point of fact, she dresses for two , and in neglect¬ 
ing herself virtually wrongs her husband. Nature 
has expressly assigned her as the only safe invest¬ 
ment for his vanities, and she who wantonly throws 
them back from their natural course, deserves to see 
them break out on hiis own person, or appear in that 
of another. 


Sleep. —The man who sleeps little, repairs little. 
A man who would be a good worker must be a good 
Bleeper. A man has as much force in him as he had 
provided for in sleep. The quality of mental activity 
depends upon the quality of sleep. Men need on an 
average eight hours of sleep a day. A lymphatic tem¬ 
perament may require nine; a nervous temperament 
six or seven. A lymphatic man i* sluggish, moves 
and sleeps slowly. But a nervous man acts quickly in 
everything. He does more in an hour than a sluggish 
man in two hours; and so in his sleep. Every man 
must sleep according to his temperament—but eight 
hours is the average. Whoever by work, pleasure, 
sorrow, or by any other cause, is regularly diminish¬ 
ing his sleep, is destroying his life. A man may hold 
out for a time, but the crash will ©ome,i^f]bf' ffil die* 
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CONCERNING NAMES. 

BY M18B B. T. WHBBLBB. 


A NOTED lexigrapher speaking, in the pre-j 
face of his greatest work—a Greek lexicon— 
which had cost, him years of application, of 
the drudgery which most people would think his la- j 
bor, said that the study of words, classing, grouping 
and searching out new meanings, had keen not tire- 
spine but delightful. Had his subject been names, 
many of us would join in his pleasure. For in them 
lie much rare tradition and entertaining history; 
and to glance over the various customs of naming, 
the meanings and superstitions connected therewith, 
can hardly fail to amuse us. For our names Are the 
one thing that unalterably belong to us; given over 
the cradle and written on the marble that shelters 
our last sleep, through all the varying light and shade 
that lie between, they cling to us; spoken by loving 
lips, they are thereby consecrated ours forever. 

In olden times naming seems to have been more 
important work than now; the sense was of more 
account than the sound, and if they seem barbarous 
to our ears, we may find on examination that many 
of them have lovely meanings. The Hebrew mo¬ 
ther named her darlings so, and her delight in them, 
her worship of God, her faith in her people, all shine 
out from the long list of Bible names. The ceremo¬ 
ny of circumcision is familiar: modern Jews require 
ten witnesses, and the name is given between bene¬ 
dictions. A singular custom prevails with some of 
them, of changing the child's name in illness: when 
all remedies have failed, this is tried, the idea of mis¬ 
fortune attaching to the old one. 

With the Greeks, naming was an important affair. 
The seventh day from birth was kt pt as a high fes¬ 
tival, sacrifices were offered and a banquet given to 
friends; with the child in arms, the nurse ran around 
the fire, so putting the new-comer under the protec¬ 
tion of the household gods. An olive garland hung 
at the door was the sign of a boy; a fleece, symbol of 
spinning and weaving, of a girl. Sometimes names 
of illustri us ancestors were given, and sometimes 
the decision was left to chance: tapers were lit, dif¬ 
ferent names being attached to them, and the one 
that burned longest—as giving longest life—was the 
chosen one. This superstition was wide-spread. It 
crept into the early Church, and the bishops vainly 
preached against it. Several cases are recorded where 
twelve tapers, named for the apostles, were used in 
this way. One poor princess earned so the name of 
8imon. 

The Romans followed Greek customs, but their 
practical character is shown by their seizing on per¬ 
sonal characteristics as bases of names: Longinus, 
tall, Gracchus, slender, Cesar, hairy, are examples 
of this. 

As the Greeks divined by candles, the Hindoos 
place two lamps over two names, and the one which 
burns brightest is chosen. The name of the reigning 


planet is sometimes added. In Thibet two names 
are given, one from some god to be used only in re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, and one for every-day service. 
In Ceylon the ceremony is full of poetry: the mo¬ 
ther carries her child to the temple with an offering 
and three flowers to which names are attached, the 
initial letter in all being that of the reigning con¬ 
stellation ; the priest presents the offering, and, after 
a little, returns one of the names; the mother believes 
that he is guided in his unconscious selection by the 
gods, and hence that her child is named by them. 
^African babies have the pleasure of naming them¬ 
selves : the new-born one is placed on a palm leaf, 
palm-wine drunk over it, and a few drops spilt on 
its face, from its cry of resentment the name is taken 
and it is generally Quaco. Forty days feasting cele¬ 
brate with the Abyssinians a child's naming. 

One may see in glancing over the names given to 
women among various nations, the respect in which 
they were ta}d. Greeks gave them those expressive 
of beauty ffd power: Eulalie, speaking sweetly, and 
Arsinoe, elevation of mind, are instances. With the 
Romans a poor girl had only the family name femi¬ 
nized; if there were more than one of them, only 
numerals distinguished them. So the sisters of Bra¬ 
tus were Junia Major, Junia Minor and Junia Ter¬ 
tis. Only the Chinese join in this scant courtesy to 
daughters; with them, owners of the M golden lilies” 
of deformed feet were sometimes known as One, Two, 
Three, etc. The followers of Mohammed deny wo¬ 
man a soul, but they take pains to select for her 
names from flowers and gems, as useless but beautiful 
parts of creation. They call them Gulnare, pome¬ 
granate-flower, or Yasemeen, fragrant jasmine. Ike 
Hindoos likewise ordain that the names of wo¬ 
men shall be simple, musical and of good aogory. 
But it is not until we come to Teuton and Celt that 
we find appellations rich in meaning given them. 
They believed the sex inspired, and the royal names 
given them show this: Dagmar, mother of day, Ber¬ 
tha, bright one, Adelaide, noble lady, and Gertrude, 
trusted and true, are examples. 

The Japanese change their names four times in 
life, the Chinese still oftener. With the latter the 
first is the <( milk name,” on entering school the boy 
has a “ book name,” and on marrying another is 
given. With our own Indians of old, men and wo¬ 
men exchanged names on marriage, and the yoong 
brave's proudest title was earned by his own deeds in 
battle. In Rome, slaves on becoming freed men took 
new names; but soldiers were never allowed to 
change theirs; it was graven on their buckler and 
was inseparable from them. Kings ascending the 
throne took new names, and popes on assuming the 
tiara. The superstition connected with this Utter 
change was strengthened by the fact that in the only 
case in which it was not dene, the unfortunate pope 
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(Red Id nineteen days. Converts to Christianity were 
baptised with names of solemn meaning: one case 
des e rve s mention. A captain of Trajan’s guard, 
called Placidas (easy-tempered), took on his conver¬ 
sion the name of Eustace (steadfast). His ■faith was 
tried by fire, but his noble name was the index of his 
brave endurance of martyrdom. Sometimes names 
were forcibly changed. The conversion of a king to 
Christianity was, of course, followed by that of his 
people. One of the Polish kings was so turned in 
the thirteenth century, and by his orders his people 
were renamed for the saints. To one part John and 
Mary were given, to another Peter and Catherine, 
and so on. A clever writer tries to prove this the 
cause of the innumerable army of John Smiths; the 
first name is accounted for, and as iu those days the 
surname came from the trade, and that of a smith 
was one of the most common, the explanation is com¬ 
plete. In. 1465, Edward IV. of England, ordered 
all his Iri«*h subjects to take English names, on pain 
of forfeiture of tbeir possessions. A century later, 
Philip IL of 8paio, issued a similar command to the 
Mpom of his kingdom. In 1603, the great Highland 
dan of Macgregor weie, for their misoonduct, de¬ 
prived of their name. By their bravery and devo¬ 
tion to the Stuarts they afterward won it back. 
Justly is this loss of name thought a degradation fit 
only for the convict. 

At first one name was sufficient; bat as the world’s 
people divided into tribes and bands family names 
were soon added, and with the Romans it was a mat¬ 
ter of pride to have as many as possible. So highly 
was the surname esteemed that, in the twelfth centu¬ 
ry, an heiress refused to marry a suitor who had not 
this qualification. 

**It were tome* greet shame 
To here a lard withouten his t »sa name.* 

A modern princess has had twenty bestowed on 
her, ail pleasant sounding and of happy meanings. 

With nearly all nations many superstitions are at¬ 
tached to names. In Greece and Rome, oracles were 
consulted concerning them. In religious ceremonies 
pains were taken that all concerned therein should 
have fortunate ones. Trials of criminals began with 
those of most unlucky appellations; and when sol¬ 
diers were enrolled, fortunate names mast head the 
lists. Before the battle of Actium, Augustus was re¬ 
joiced by the good auguiy of meeting a donkey and 
driver whoee names signified conquering and fortu¬ 
nate. Alter the victory he built a temple wherein 
figures of the two were placed. 

Who will say there’s nothing in a name, when he 
remembers the story of the Persian slave whose whole 
destiny was changed by change of name? Poor and 
friendless, Nuari (destitute) was a perpetual reminder 
of him condition. One day his master, pleased with 
some service, added the single letter A to his name. 
But Anoari meant brilliant, and inspired by the pro¬ 
phecy the young man made it true by his after life. 
The Roman guards once elected an emperor solely 
for his name. Regilianus bad indeed a royal sound 


and meaning, but his rule was short. In another In¬ 
stance a fair princess lost a husband and a threne 
because of her name. Louis Vllf. of France, aur- 
named 44 Oxwr de Leon* 9 desiring a 8panish princess 
for his bride, sent ambassadors to the court of Madrid 
to form the alliance. The eldest and most beautiful 
of the two princesses was the one desired, bat when 
ber name was pronounced they drew back. Uraoca 
»magpie) was equally unmusical and of unhappy 
meaning; and her younger sister, Blanche of Castile 
was carried in triumph to France to become the 
proud mother of ML Louis. 

There are fashions in names as well as in every¬ 
thing else. In Italy, in the fifteenth century, a fancy 
existed with literary men, of taking classical names. 
As a precedent they claimed the academy founded by 
Charlemagne all whoee members bore Greek and Latin 
ones. The reigning pope, suspicious of heretical 
plots, imprisoned and tortured some. Some of them 
contented themselves with translating their names 
into Latin. This fashion has been often followed, 
and the case of Luther’s friend is familiar. Philip 
Schwartserdt, (black earth,) became by this means 
Philip Melancthon and by this name is known in 
history. 

At one time in England, it was the fashion for 
lovers to address their sweethearts as Delfti, Chloe, 
Phy 11 is, etc. But when the sweethearts became wives 
and mothers, they called their children after them 
“imply Betty, Kitty and Mary. English hearts cling 
most, not to the noble Teutonic, but to old Hebrew 
names. 44 A good old-fashioned English name,” man* 
not, Edith (blessed), Ethel (noble), Ermine (lady of 
high degree); but M&iy (exalted), Martha' (bitter¬ 
ness), and the like. France and Italy prefer classic 
names. At one time a novel idea seized French 
writero. The last letter of the alphabet suddenly 
became most important. Heroines were called 
Zaire, Zuleime, till the thing reached the climax of 
absurdity with an author who announced the life of 
Prince Zzzz. 

Cornwall has some curious names. Zenobia and 
Philippa are favorites among peasant women, and 
ladies like the title of Sage. Two brothers rejoioe 
in the names of Cherubim and Seraphim, and a irl 
bean that of Azimuth. We smile at the Puritans, 
who imitating Hebrew fashions produoed such ym- 
binations as Praise* God Bare bones, More-Fruit 
Fowler, and Kill-Sin Pimple But modern registry 
lists furnish as bad ones. Will Bill, Faith-Hope- 
Charity Green, and Joyful-Moses-Laz&rus Solomon 
seem more like jests than real names. 41 The 15th 
of June,” was a name actually given to a girl born 
on shipboard. 

A hundred more curious fads in relation to our 
subject might be given. We have done enough to 
show that there may be much in a name, and with 
ibis story of an anagram we doee. In Greece it was 
the fashion to drink as many cups to the health of 
one’s lady love, as tbete- was letters in her name. 


The honor to 44 her of the beautiful eyebrows,” 
Charitoblepharos, must have been an exhaustive un- 
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dertaking, bat coaid hardly bare been as fatal aa waa 
once a lover’s anagram. It was the days when they 
were very fashionable; and, determined to please the 
fair lady with whom he had secretly fallen in love, he 
shut himself in his room for six months at his task. 
At last he came forth victorious. Her name had 
been given him as Mary Boon. He had been obliged 
to substitute Moll for Mary, and on presenting it to 


the lady he waa horror-struck to find that he had 
taken equal liberties with the surname. It was 
Bohren instead of Boon ; and the lady frowned on 
his effort. His mind, previously weakened by in¬ 
tense application, could not endure the shock, and in 
a few days he became insane. 

Moral—“Be sure you’re right before you go 
ahead.” 


A DAY IN OLD LONDON. 

MAY 31st, 1533. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNUCKB. 


r * was Saturday morning—one likes to be particu¬ 
lar about the day—in that old London, .which 
was, at this time, the richest city in Europe. 
The hawthorn hedges were in full bloom, and the 
larks were singing up in glad blue deeps of air, and 
the primroses and daisies were shining in the sunny 
pastures and among the dark old meadows. The 
wreaths had faded on the May-poles around which, 
all over Merrie England, the national holiday had 
been kept, with dance, and song, and banquet, on the 
greensward. 

“ The Silver Thames—it deserved its name then, 
when the sun could shine on it out of the blue sum¬ 
mer sky,” must have been crowded and picturesque 
with its boats and barges; and the old streets, with 
their tall, dark stores and houses, were radiant with 
glittering tapestries and draperies, “and the rich 
carpet-work from Persia and the East.” 

Never had London been so gorgeous. Never had 
she decked herself in such hangings of crimson and 
scarlet, in such splendor of cloth of gold, and velvet, 
and tissues, as on this fair May morning, when out¬ 
side the old city the dews were sparkling among the 
snows of the hawthorn hedges. 

There was an eager, breathless curiosity in every 
face on the swarming streets, and among the crowds 
on the balconies, while the sheriffs rode up and down 
on their great Flemish horses gay with liveries. 

Fifteen hundred and thirty-three I We have to 
grope far along the dusty centuries to find that 
bright May morning which shone over the ancient 
city, decked for the bridal of her king. 

It had come to this at last. Out of the stormy 
years, the passion and the clamor, Henry VIII. had 
had his will, and Anne Boleyn, the daughter of the 
old London mercers on her mother’s side, of the 
proud old Norman Howard on her father’s, was go¬ 
ing after the manner of ancient queens, from the 
Tower to Westminster, to be crowned. 

But never had so splendid a pageant celebrated a 
royal bridal as this one, amid which the young maid 
of honor was going up to sit on the throne of her 
mistress; never, though the ancient queens had come 
of long lines of kings, and brought titles and gifts to 
add lustre to the English crbwn. 

She who was coming up to the throne to-day, and 


for whom the old city was going half wild in its riot 
of welcome, brought nothing but her beanty, thit 
rare and wondrous grace of manner and speech which 
had fascinated the proud and haughty king, and 
turned him into the most ardent of lovers Yet 
Anne Boleyn was to bring to the English throne a 
gift more precious and splendid than all the queens 
who had gone before her, for she was to be the 
mother of Elizabeth Tudor. 

The guns of the Tower thundered suddenly into 
| the May morning; the great gates swung back on 
their iron hinges, and under the archways, in the 
bright sunshine, the long cavalcade began slowly to 
defile. 

Look at it as the May light glitters on the splendid 
column. The French knights come first in their 
blue velvet surcoats, with sleeves of yellow silk, their 
horses trapped in blue, and the white crosses shining 
on the hangings. 

Then followed the English gentlemen mounted on 
their magnificent horses, the Knights of the Bath in 
their violet robes, the mitred abbots and the barons 
in crimson velvet; then the nobility of the realm in 
gorgeous splendor, and one by one the chief officers 
of England, in all the blazing magnificence of that 
age of glitter, and show, and pageantry. 

Last of all the gorgeous procession came the Duke 
of Suffolk, CbarleB Brandon, Henry’s brother-in-law, 
married to the younger of his sisters, that fair Mary 
Tudor, who went to France to wed its king, and 
found herself so soon a widow. 

- “ It is no easy matter to picture to ourselves the 
blazing trail of splendor which such a pagtsnt must 
have drawn along the London streets—those streets 
which now we know so black &ncl smoke-grimed, 
themselves then radiant with masses of color—gold, 
and crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, and there 
the sun could shine upon it, and tens of thousands of 
eyes were gazing on the scene out of the crowded 
lattices.” 

But at last the object for which all this glorious 
spectacle had been prepared drew near, and all else 
was forgotten. 

There was a wide, solitary space, and then a white 
chariot, drawn by two palfreys in white damask 
which swept the ground, the silver bells of thegorien 
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eaw py- making soft nufeib in the h u sh whi c h ifilled 
the air, and fell for a moment upon the swarming 
crowd* before the loud waioom ee thundered oat. 

There ehe sat in her morning loveliness, thie bride 
of a king. Her fair hair fell loose upon her ehonh 
der% and her f&oe in its proudtriumph mast have 
been at its fairest that morning/ The great court-* 
painter, Holbein, left it to future generation* on 
canvas, but the real power and charm of the face 
which had fascinated the king, were something which 
no artist ever caught in hiadivinest rapture of brush 
or chisel. She was dressed, es became a bride, in 
robes of white tissue, and a Circlet of rubies biased 
upon her heed. 

After her came her ladies in crimson velvet, over 
which flamed trimmings of doth of gold, and then 
the chariots of the court ladies, and their longthrin* 
of attendants followed. The eyes of the beholden 
meat have been dsasled by the glare of •splendor as 
it wound along the darkold streets. 

Never had queen sack welcome as die. who had 
cooae horn the quiet country shades of her. father^ 
home at Hener-castle, to take her. seat ab England’* 
throne. At the eroeaingB-aod the char oh-corners 
thgj Waited for her. Theold classic legends bloomed 
oat suddenly on English soil. There #as a fountain 
of Helicon pouring forth its dark ruby ,tide: of 
Bhetiish wine through all that day “ for the refresh¬ 
ment of the multitude,” while the god Apollo and 
hie attendants waited around to welcome the English 
queen. • 

There was an uncrowned white faloon among heaps 
of red and white roses; and amid thespeotators there 
moat have been gray-haired veterans Who could took 
bank to the bloody battle-fields of the Plantageneto-t 
battle-fields whose awful spectres most have started 
ap suddenly at that sea of Juoe roses. Then an 
angel came down and plhoed a crowd of dose gold 
on tbe falcon’s head, as the chariot of the queen 
name slowly up. It was a graceful device; nothing 
under the ctroumstancee could have bOen pbetrier; 
symbolising, ss the whole did, the union of York 
and Lancaster. There was a burst of wonder fol 
melody, and the shouts of all loyal Englishmennrast 
bare shaken the very gtaund at that sight.. • .1 

At Cornhill Conduit the .three graces oa a throne 
welcomed, that white chariot; and at Ghe^ pride the 
conduit spouted from one end ita white river of wine, 
and at the other its crimson stream of rianet. . 

A little beyond, at the great Gfce&jwide Gross, the 
aldermen waited in their magnificent robes, and 
a poise filled with a thonaand gold marks* their 
cut to the queen; and fotffter on were, the trio of 
goddemce Pallas, Vexme and .Juno,, The battle 
children with their sweet, piping voices sang their 
ballads; and all the long w^lbuiete.ofi.mnsic.and 
triumphant paeans shook* the aweefc May. air. And 
so Anne Bolejn greofc on in'her youth, .and levels- 
nmh .end splendor to the old Westminster. Hall, 
which waa all hung around with .rare itapssAries for 
her coronation.,, 

London newer before saw a day, like that., la. all 


| the eentuariee slneejii he* newer seen each another 
| mossing as that last one of May, when Anne Boleyn 
| rode qp from the Tower through the streets, to be 
; crowned Queen of .England. 

| She had beqn long waiting for this day. Among 
the 'green shades of her country home, it had glit- 
teiied for yearn above all her hopes and dreams. She 
had • reached, as few human beings ever do, the 
| highest summit of their ambitions—she was Queen 

And yet, as 1 follow that white chariot, and the 
woman who sits there alone in her supreme loveli¬ 
ness, in the flush end fulness other proud triumph, 
while 1 stem to hear the blare of the trumpets and 
the thunder of the shouting multitudes, my heart 
aches for her with Areal human pity. Yes, leaning 
across the dusky oenturies^to where that last spring 
morning shines out of the May, my heart aches for 
the woman, thinking of her brief day of pomp and 
splendor—thinking of the end of it all, only three 
Maya later l 

The next day-^the first one of the beautiful Eng¬ 
lish June, you remember—the work was done. 
Amid the splendid old Peerage with the Knights of 
the Garter blazing in the dress of their order, while 
thei monks and bishops were finings the dark old 
aisles with their solemn singing, Anne Boleyn swept 
outvote under her oanopy, her beautiful hair float¬ 
ing to a doud from the wreath of diamonds whioh 
encircled her brow, and Beating herself between tbe 
ehoir and the high alter in the rich coronation chair. 
At. last, when all the trains had fallen into their 
places, and the preliminaries of the ceremonial were 
diapslehed, she was led up to the high altar and 
anointed. 

Then the archbishop, Cranmer, set the crown of 
Sti Edward onf her head, and placed the soeptre in 
her hand—not knowing what a fiery price he was to 
pay for that deed. A mighty Te Deum thundered 
through the vast hall, and outside,* in the bright 
June morning, the people were telling each other 
that now, at last, Anne Boleyn was Queen of England. 

. I have wondered sometimes if, as she rode that 
May day in. her sovereign loneliness from the Tower 
to Westminster, one spectre did not rise and steal a 
sodden shadow across all her bliss. I should like to 
be moveeert&in of this than I am; for Anne Boleyn 
seems hardly to have carried henelf with sensitive 
delicacy toward the woman whom ehe supplanted. 
One can scarcely tell, however. It was a coarse, 
hard age on which that fair May morning shone; 
and the standard* of conduct and the circumstances 
themselves were so unlike our own, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to form a correct judgment of deeds or cha¬ 


racter* 

Yet we do know that away down at Amptbill, that 
frit May morning, while the guns were firing from 
the Tower, and the long* glittering cavalcade was 
passing, and the shouted thd swarming thousands 
were ringing through London streets, there sat, lonely 
and desolate, a pale, sick, broken-hearted woman, 


worn and okL before her turn* 
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She wee the daughter of a long line of Spanish 
kings. For more than twenty years that proud, worn, 
sad~faced woman had worn the crown of England, 
and now it had been torn from her brow to be set on 
a younger, fairer rival, and in her proud, insolent 
triumph, die maid of honor, the mistress of the king, 
as Katharine of Arragon must have inevitably re¬ 
garded Anne Bolyn, was to take her place en the 
throne to-day, as tbe wife of Henry Tudor. 

It was a bitter, galling thought. The haughty 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella felt herself the 
most insulted and outraged of women. * 

What thoughts must have crowded On the stern, 
proud soul of the woman as she sat these in her 
stately grief, while outside the woods and'fields 
around Ampthill were bright with the joy of tha. 
May morning. She must have remembered her 
happy childhood when she played in the aunny gar¬ 
dens of the Alhambra; she must have remembered 
the autumn journey from Spain when she came, a 
yoang, wondering girl in the middle of her teens to 
wed the heir of the English crown. 

Did all the feasting and rejoicing with which they 
welcomed the Spanish bride to England in the plea* 
•ant October days come back to her ? 

And, while her sad thoughts arowded, did Katha¬ 
rine of Arragon hear tbe larks singing and tbe 
plough-boy whistling at his .work among the plea- 
sant fields around Ampthill ? 1 Did she remembers 
and perhaps a wan smile came for a moment into 
the proud, sorrowful face—how the' fatheri of her 
boy bridegroom clattered with bis train across the 
Downs in the stormy November rains, to look upon 
the Spanish wife, which the first prince of th&hquse 
of Tudor was to wed ? 

Did she remember, too, how the solemn Spanish 
cavaliers of her train delivered King Ferdinand 1 * in¬ 
junction that his daughter's veil should not. he 
raised until she stood at the altar with her bet 
trothed ? 

King Henry, the first of tbe Tudors, had. waded 
to his throne through the blood 6f Rosworth fieldt 
There was a dark rumor—perhaps any man who 
dared to breathe the story above his breath would 
have paid for it with the Ipse of his head—(hat 
Henry Tudor’s grandfather,, thatstern, handsome old 
Owen, who Jived among the Welsh marshes, was the 
son of a brewer. * 

But the haughty Tudor spirit waa roused at this 
message. No son of Henry’a should wed a bride, 
though she came from a long line of Spanish kings, 
and though her hand was the proudest alliance in 
Europe, before he had looked on her face. < 

So, there was no help for it, and the Spanish girl 
gave her future fatheirin-law an audience en - the 
very night.of his coining. 

She had learned since what that haughty , old Tit 
dor will waa that had borne down every thing.in its 
way—even her, with her pride of race, and her stern, 
unbending Spanish nature. 

Did she think of the joyous bridal, of the brief 
happy life, of the sudden death which, smote down 


into her young hopes, and left her a girl* widow in 
the strange English land ? 

She must have remembered all these things m a 
sad, weary way, that day at Ampthill, when the 
earth waa shining outside, as though in mockery of 
her hitter grief; and all the world had gone after 
her triumphant rival—ad but tbe few attendants 
who had followed her to her lonely home, and wen 
faithful to her through all her fallen fortunes. 

Thera was another bridal, that could not have been 
pleasant to remember. Katharine had been forced 
into it. most reluctantly by her own and her hus¬ 
band’s father; for the bridegroom had just entered 
upon his teens, and was five years younger than Us 
bride, 

x As the years went on, however, this disparity of 
age became leas marked. Site must have thought 
how'skp had been Henry’s wife all these yearn, and 
the mother of his children; how she had worn kb 
crown, and sat on his- throne; and her heart must 
bavle swelled with an unutterable bitterness toward 
the beautifol rival who had oome between them, and 
worked all this'misery. . - 
It was hard on ti^e poor,-pale, proud woman sitting 
there, among the green shades of Ampthill thst 
morning of May, fifteen^ hundred and thirty-three. 

1 suspect .Katharine of Arragon ooold hardly have 
been an agreeable wife. There seems to have been 
arigidnea*, in inveterate bigotry, a gloomy stateli¬ 
ness About all tbe feminine descendants of the great 
Ferdinand and Isabella. There was a taint of in¬ 
sanity in the race, which in some members was 
pronounced madness, in others it amounted to a 
stately, chronic melancholy, which could hardly 
have made them, notwithstanding their loyalty their 
high spirit, their narrow, intense devotion, attleteive 
wives or companions. * 

Henry the Eighth was, like all the Tudoro, 
ooghly an Englishman. He had all the strol 
faults of his house; their ©oarseness, their bardnsm, 
their despotic will, their merciless eruelty, when the 
deroe Tudor spirit was roused, but the man himself 
was English in his whole organisation, tastes and 
temperament. 

His practical, dear-headed intellect; his lend 
good-nature; his indomitable courage; his Strong, 
iron will; bis fondness for sports and pageants; his 
love u far the hounds, the born, and the huntsman 1 * 
bugle,”- were essentially English. This wss, per¬ 
haps, the secret of his long popularity with the hard, 
stubborn islanders over whom be reigned. 

He understood their temper, what strains it would 
hear, and when «he> veins cOuld be grasped with a 
firing powerful hand, and when they must lie ktosriy. 

So he guided^ the Weeds through all the stormy 
years amid wtrioh hie reign fell, and with all his 
hardness' add despotism and oruelty, he see ms to 
have left England a* better and a happier country 
than when he went up in the morning-pride and 
strength of bis youth to the-throne. 

The marriage with Katharine of Arragon eorid 
naves have bosh'V happy one* Bhe had been forced 
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on Henry, for slate reasons, in Us childhood. In 
her temperament, tastes, to her very marrow, Katha¬ 
rine wee e Spanish woman, and compliance, adapta¬ 
tion, flexibility of any sort, does not seem to bare 
been in the rigid fibre of hew race. She must always 
hare had, too, a lofty consciousness of the great line 
from which rite bed sprang; end it is Hkely the con¬ 
trasts of her own long, illustrious race, with that of 
the boose into which she had married, tad whose 
glories were of only two generations, made the Tu¬ 
dors, whose name she bore, seem to the Spanish 
woman u like the mushroom growth of yesterday.” 

Yet, whaterer were the faults of her temperament, 
her eorrows seem to excuse them ail; and we only see 
the woman, discrowned, desolate, broken-hearted, 
sitting in her bitter solitude that day at Amptbill. 

One of the sharpest griefe of the deserted wife must 
have been^he absenoe of her daughter. Mary, the 
•oly surviving child of the Tudor line, had been 
smelly torn from her mother, and was living, st this 
time, some miles apart from the parent she adored, 
and whose wrongs she naturally and bitterly re¬ 
sented. 

Mary Tudor was never an Englishwoman. In her 
the Spanish qualities were strongly pronounced: the 
narrowness, the bigotry, the passionate devotion and 
hatreds, above all, the remorseless cruelty. Un 
happily the wrongs of her mother, the sufferings of 
her own youth, all had their influence in developing 
the worst side of her nature; and when, at last, her 
tarn came, it found her a lean, worn, haggard woman, 
old before her time; and she took her place on her 
Huber's throne “ to fill the years with the lurid fires' 
of the martyrs of the Reformation,” and 11 to swathe 
her name in the bloody epithet which shall cling to 
it forever.” 

She was a young girl, just past her eighteenth 
birthday, on that bitter morning at Ampthill, which 
must have burned Itself into her memory, and in 
kmg years afterward, Mary Tudor was to reap in 
the Ares of Bmithfield the slow, lurid harvest of her 
revenge. 

If it were not for that dreadful record which his¬ 
tory writes against her, oue could only regard Mary 
Todor, on this morning, with feelings of the tenderest 
pity. 

Whatever bloom and fairness youth could give to 
the sickly daughter of Katharine must have been in 
her hum then. She, too, had had terrible wrongs— 
that young daughter of the king. Was it nothing 
that she was banished from the court, that the shadow 
e# her mother*s sorrows foil with such dreadful dark- 
mem fhto her youth, that the crown was wrested from 
her brow and her place in the succession denied to 
her, though she was born princess of England ? 

But one can never think of this morningand the 
rifle through all that pomp and splendor frotn the 
Tower to the Abbey, and tfcfe beantlftil woman sitting 
•hot* in her white chariot, alone in her glory and 
loveliness, without thinking of that other morning 
three short years afterward. 

*■ He*, ns before, the hawthorn'hedges are white 


with their foam of blossoms, and the plough-boy, at 
his work among the sunny fields, sings some old 
English ballad, and the clear sweetness of the lark 
drops out of the glad blue skies, and the wreaths 
droop on the May- poles, beneath which the dance 
and the song and the feast have gone merrily on the 
greensward. The world outside is the same world, 
rejoicing in sunshine and in the freshness of leaves 
and grasses, which it was on that morning, when, 
amid the thunder of the guns and the shouts of the 
people, Anne Boleyn came out from the grim old 
gates of the Tower. She is coming back to them 
now, but in euoh different plight. 

A solitary barge sweeps up the river bringing a 
prisoner, not radiant then with beauty on a gay 
errand of coronation, but a poor, wandering ghost 
on a sad, tragic errand, from which she will never 
more return, passing away out of an earth where 
she may stay no longer into a Presence where, never¬ 
theless, we know that all is well for all of us, mid 
therefore for her. 

Yet think of her, sitting there in her still, white 
anguish, the old grace of attitude clinging to her, as 
the barge drew near the Tower-stairs, and the grim 
gates frowned down on her once more; thoee very 
gates out of which she bad passed in her proud love¬ 
liness only three years before, to take her seat in the 
gay chariot drawn by palfreys. 

Before she passed under the grim arches, she sank 
upon her knees—she to whom all England had been 
kneeling for the last three years—and she prayed, in 
the anguish of her soul, u Oh, Lord, help me, as I 
am guiltless of that whereof I am accused.” 

It does not seem as though a guilty woman would 
have dared utter thoee solemn words at that mo¬ 
ment. 

When the stern lieutenant of the Tower ap¬ 
proached she asked him in her wild, pitiful Way if 
she was to go into a dungeon. 

“ No, madam,” he answered, and if he had a man's 
heart, used, as it was, to scenes of grief and misery, 
it must have ached at that moment. * No, madam, 
to your own lodging where you lay at your corona¬ 
tion ” 

At those words she bunt into a great passion of 
weeping; yet there seems to have been no refinement 
of cruelty intended here. She was a queen. For 
three yean the crown of England had rested upon 
that fkir, bowed head. It would never shine there 
again, but they would treat her like a queen to the 
last; and so they led her under the dark arches, and the 
great iron gates swung back, out of which Anne 
Boleyn was never to come again until that last time, 
when she was to go down to the scaffold on the 
green, to the headsman there, with the sharp, deadly 
glitter of his axe, and Anne Boleyn was to stand 
there a moment in the bright May sunshine, a fair, 
tragic figure lor all future centuries. 

It was likely enough that that coronation dav, and 
the dizzy height to which it lifted her, turned the 
woman's brain. Only the strongest 6ould have 
borne all the ‘ guttering pomp and inoense which 
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were offered to Anne Boleyn during the brief day of 
her pride and power. 

It is likely that she was giddy, vain and imprudent. 
That early life at the gay, corrupt French court had, 
it is probable, infected her more or lees with its sen* 
timente and habits. It was quite natural that she 
should not always have remembered that she owed l 
everything she was to the favor of one man; and 
presumed upon that too far. It waa not surprising, 
after the proofe he had given her of his long, pas- 
aionate devotion, that Anne Boleyn should hare re* 
garded herself as seated securely in the king's affec¬ 
tions, and acted too decidedly on her conviction. 

The facts will never be cleared up now. It is 
quite possible that Henry believed her guiltyt It 
was sure to go ill with her if she once aroused the 
wrath of that hard, jealous, Tudor nature, and his 
love once turned to hatred trampled her down in 
remorseless vengeance. 

The morning on which she died, a little while 
before she left the Tower, partaking of the sacra¬ 
ment, she solemnly declared her innocence of all for 
which she was to die^ but in that last speech on the 
scaffold she neither protested or denied it. 

They dressed her like a queen to the last. She 
wore that morning of her execution a robe of black 
damask, with a deep white cape falling over it, and 
a small hat set upon the beautiful hair that waa 


always floating like- a loose ckmd around her 

face. 

With her own hands she took off hat and cape, 
and placed the linen cap upon her head. The hit* 
terneas of death must have been past then. If she 
had a final pang of regret at leaving the world, it 
most have been for the little gui, two years and eight 
months old, who wee prattling her English tongue 
away off in the deep country quiet, under . Lady Mar¬ 
garet Bryan's care, and who was to wear in nidi* 
honor and glory the crown for which her mother had 
paid her life, 

In that last moment she was very calm, laying her 
head down softly as though Bhe were going to sle ep 
on the soaffbld. “She had a little neck,” she told 
the Tower keeper that morning, putting her hands 
about it with an odd limgh. 

When a single gon was fired from the Tower, 
Henry, waiting in the woods, knew that all was over. 
Then he put spun to his horse, and swept away to* 
join his new bride at Wolf-Hall. 

So, for Anne Boleyn, that ride from die Tower to 
Westminster Abbey, with all the splendor and page* 
an try, with the tapestried streets, and the pealing guns, 
and the stormy music, and tbe shouting people, had 
led three years later to this, to the scaffold on the 
Tower green, and the deadly glitter of the headsman’s 
axe in the bright May morning. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BT PIPSISSlWAY POTTp. 

No. VIII. 


I WBOTE to Sister Joel the other day to know 
bow she made those delicious little sugar cakes 
that I found in the bottom of my basket, when 1 
was returning from a visit to her Western house, 
yeare ago. This is the recipe. One cup of white sugar, 
half a cup of butter, half a cup of souf cream, two 
eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, season to taste, mix 
lightly, roll on the cake-board, sprinkle with grated 
loaf sugar, turn it over, cut out and bake quickly in 
an oven not too hot. Bake so they will be light- 
oolored. 

She also added a recipe for ginger cakes, a kind 
that will keep a long while, and that is what every 
woman should have on hand all the time for poor 
shacks, and for growing boys who are always hungry, 
and as ready to eat as an ostrich is. Take two cups 
of molasses, one and a half cups of lard, two eups of 
sour milk, or water, one teaspoooful of soda, one tea¬ 
spoonful of ginger, mix, roll thin, and lay on but¬ 
tered pans, and bake quickly. 

The time of the runaway, one of the ribs of my 
umbrella got very badly twisted. I still used it 
though, but last Sabbath at church I heard ope fel¬ 
low say to another: “ my eye though! do look at 
that old veteran of an ombarill! it looks as though 
it had come out o’ Noer’s arkl” So I told granny I 


, wouldn’t be the means o’ doin’ anything to distract 
people’s attention off sacred things, on the Lord’s 
day, and last Monday I took it down to the tin shop. 
It was lonely sitting there, and I went into the store 
joining the shop. While I was there the merchant’s 
wife and sister came sailing in, ribbons and laoea a- 
I flying, and flowers and plumes a nodding. 

“ Where are you going Viow?” said the merchant 
to his wife. 

“ Well the day turned out so fine and beautiful 
that Mints and I concluded we’d go out into tbe 
country some place arvisiting; we’re both hungry for 
spring chickens and good oountry cream, ha, ha 1 
after such a long cold winter as we had. It will do 
us both good to get a sniff of fresh air, and hear the 
birds sing, and get a taste of the other folks’ victuals,” 
and she sailed, across the store with her pretty draa» 
like a puff of vqpqr, enveloping her languid figure. 

“ Where’d you conclude to go?” said he, listlessly, 
as he measured off two yards of gingham for a poor 
customer for a sunbonneJU 

“ thought w?’d go to old man Harper's this 
afternoon; he*a deaf as a post, but Minis says for 
the sake of the chickens and cream we can wetry 
through one half dayand the lady winked, sad 
smiled knowingly at Minta. 

“ Oh, dear, I- dread the walk l” said Minta, M it 
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most be nearly a mile over there; bnt then the re* 
compense, the chickens and ‘cream, and the ftin'of 
hearing the old lady tell about, 'when my Jeems 
•was a baby/ and when he cut hiB teeth, and had the 
measles, and saw the wild cat, etc* etc., oh, dear 1 oh, 
dear!’' and she closed her eyes with laughter and 
clapped her pretty hands like a sentimental dreamer. 
Just then who should come into the store with a 
heavy basket of eggs, and a pail of butter, but Rose 
Harper, the only daughter in the family where the 
ladies were going that afternoon. 

The beads of sweat stood on the girl’s forehead, 
and her little brown hands were trembling from very 
weariness. 

n Why, Rosy! how do you do, dear!” said one of 
the ladies, extending the tips of her dainty fingers. 
Now, Rose Harper is a girl of good sense, I’d trust 
her judgment as quick as I would Deacon Potts’s, so 
I leaned back against the big hat box, and waited to 
see what I’d see. She has a good common-school 
education, is not a bit proud, is fearless and brave, 
and truly womanly; indeed she was in all ways su¬ 
perior to the ladies present. 

"We were just starting to your house to spend the 
afternoonsaid Minta, " We want to see Father 
Harper, once again, and hear the blessed voice of 
your dear old mother, and to breathe the pure, fresh 
country air; last winter was so wearisome, and all 
this spring we have been so tied down at home.” 

"lam sorry, Miss Minta, but to tell the trnth, it 
would not be convenient for us to have visitors this 
afternoon,” said poor, tired, little Rose, looking her 
foil in the face. “ We have hands at work in the 
lower field to day, and I must do an ironing as soon 
as I go home. This forenoon I did a-churning of 
six gallons of cream, boiled a web of muslin, and 
laid it out to bleach, took up the dining-room carpet, 
and have cooked, washed dishes, swept, and have 
skimmed and scalded all the milk pans. Mother’s 
not able to be out of the rocking-chair to day—apd 
our window curtains all are down and in the ironing, 
and everything seems out of order. 

“ You know we have a good deal of work to do, mo¬ 
ther can’t stand much and so it all falls on me. I 
milk four fresh cows myself, and have a good deal 
to do, but by dint of economizing time, I manage to 
get along very well. It leaves me no leisure to sit 
and visit though, and no time to read, only after 
night. I am (rank with you, but I do just as 1 wish 
you’d do with me—deal honestly, and candidly, and 
tell the truth. I’ll send you word sometime when 
mother is feeling real well, and when I am not so 
crowded with work; but I must hurry now—good- 
afternoon,” and she snatched up her pail and basket 
“-“there was a little flirt of the hems of her white 
skirts in the doorway, and the truthful, little, wise 
woman, Rose Harper, had tripped off homeward. j 
u Well, I do declare i did you ever! ever I” saidj 
the merchant’s wife. 

11 Cool—cooler—coolest 1” said the pretty Minta, 
and a devil looked out of her eyes. 
u There’s a little spit-fire for you 1” said the man 


at the helm; "there is audacity! how do you feel to¬ 
day, ladies? site cut ye up pretty fine, didn’t she? I 
vow Fd see her In Davy Jones’ locker before I’d ever 
speak to her again I Why the little sunburnt coun¬ 
try snipe I she has no more of good breeding, and 
knows no more of where she belongs than our dog 
Carlo, there. If she didn’t set you down plum ply 
though 1 I swear, I can hardly believe my eyes and 
ears I The likes of her I she don’t seem to feel but 
that she is as good as the best of ye. My ! but she 
docs put on dignity—that’s rich 1 the little termagant! 

I pity the man who marries her! but how did you 
relish the spring chicken, girls? eh, ho-ho-ho-ho! 
and his laugh rang out broadly. 

I was tickled. I didn’t know whether to say any¬ 
thing or not. They seemed to ignore my presence 
entirely. I sat there with my calash thrown back— 
the dear little kitten with pink bows in its ears bad 
jumped up into my lap and nestled down, and I let 
my fingers slip over its furry back in an aimless way, 
as though my thoughts were not about kittens, or 
visiting ladies, or little Rose Harpers. 

"Gracious me! one’d ’a’ thought the Harper’s 
would feel glad to have us visit them! I don’t see 
vhy they need feel so important,” said Minta, 

“ they’re not very well off, and they’ve nothing to 
feel so grand over!” so the two women talked while 
their eyes were bright and glittering with shame and 
anger. I did wish they’d say to me; " what do you 
think about this Miss Potts?” I’d ’a’ given them a 
piece o’ my mind, quicker. Just then the boy from 
the tin-shop brought in my umbrella mended up as 
good as new; charge—five cents, but he was a poor 
boy, the only son of a widow, so I generously paid 
him six cents. 

As I walked home I thought to myself, what a 
pity it was that all women, the world over, were not 
as clear-sighted and brave and true as dear, little, 
honest Rose Harper. What a world of trouble it 
would save us 1 How many lessons of deception it 
would keep from our growing daughters—how much 
of honest dignity and independence it would give us 
all—how systematical would our household labors 
become—how much of the fear and dread that haunts 
us now would never come a-nigh us I we would be 
our own masters instead of the craven sneaks, cus- ‘ 
tom makes us, per force. It would put an end to 
having visitors you don’t like—to a species of servi¬ 
tude you loathe—it would loosen shackles that we 
women have worn from time immemorial. Musing 
thus, stopped under a cr^b-apple tree, a heap of fra¬ 
grant, foamy bloom, to catch my breath, and inhale 
the delicious odor. 

While I stood there, looking up, and sniffing great, 
extravagant sniffs, and admiring the scenery and 
listening to the dreamy hum of the myriads of happy 
bees almost lost in the tangle of mingled pink and 
white, old Granny Greenstreet’s " man,” as she calls 
her husband, came along with a wheelbarrow load of 
nice, tender rhubarb stalks. 

I said; “ how’s granny to-day, Uncle Greeny T' 
that’# what I always call turn. 
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“ Oh, fair to middlin’, barrio’ a few twinges of her 
rhenmatiz,” paid he. “ She out an’ got all this pie¬ 
plant this arternoon, to send to Issachar’s wife.” 

“ I don’t see what on earth his wife ’ll do with all 
this load of rhulwyrb,” I said, with ear prise. 

u She uses a heap o’ truck, one way an’ ’nother,” 
said he; “she’s a’most alius a-makin’ suthin’ to eat— 
she likes good things; she often sends me an’ mother 
a pie, or a couple o’ tarts, or a glass o’ jelly, or a 
bowl o’ presaryes, or the like. I gueps she’s goin’ to 
make jelly o’ some o’ these, an’ preserve some with 
oringes, an’ can some, an’ make pies o’ the rest. Yes, 
Issachar’s wife’s a stayin’ woman; he did well when 
he married Dassa Henderson, an’ she did just as well 
when she got Iss. Greenstreet, if I do say it myself— 
I, as hadn’t ort ter,” and the trembly old man cleared 
his throat, and adjusted the lopping rim of his hat, 
preparatory to starting on his way. 

I said I didn’t know that rhubarb could be made 
into preserves, and if it wasn’t too much trouble, I 
did wish he’d tell Dassa to write down her recipe, 
and let him bring it to me as he came back, ’cause 
he’d be passing our house, anyhow, and it would be 
no trouble at all. 

The poor old man came back just as we were sit¬ 
ting down to supper. He was tired, and I made him 
sit up to the table and take a cup of tea. We had 
chicken for supper—cold chicken warmed over. 

I’ll tell you what we had that evening, it was a 
picked*up supper, then you’ll know, maybe, how to 
get a meal sometimes, when you’ve nothing to get. 
There was only a small bowlful of fowl, gravy and 
all, left from the day before. 

I put the contents of the bowl into a kettle with 
nearly a teacupfnl of boiling water. I then looked 
into the cupboard, to see what was there that I could 
add to it, to eke out a meal. There was perhaps half 
a pint of boiled rice, a little butter*plateful of sliced 
fried potatoes, two crusts of bread—the first and last 
cuts off the loaf, one slice of fried beef, and two cold 
boiled eggs. 1 broke up the crusts of bread, cut into 
little bits the piece of steak, sliced the boiled eggs, 
and added all to the remnant in the kettle, except 
the potatoes. I put in salt, a good lump of butter and 
. a sprinkle of pepper and a pint of sweet cream, being 
careful not to allow it to come to a boil. La«t of all, 
I added the potatoes, because I didn’t want them to 
cook all to pieces. The poor old man had no teeth, 
and he thought the dish was, as Swiss family Robin¬ 
son’s things always were, “ most excellent.” I was 
deHghted to see the dear old laddie eat with such a 
reHkh. He brought me Dassa’s recipe ’way down in 
the bottom of his deepest pocket, wrapped all up in 
hlB handkerchief. 

I never tried it yet, but if I do, I will leave out a 
part of ihe orange-peel.. Take six oranges, peel and 
take away the white rind and seeds, slice the pulp 
into the stew-pan along with the peel cut very Small, 
add a quart of rhubarb, cut fine, and from a pound to 
a pound and a half of loaf sugar. Boil as for other 
preserves. 

Dassa makes a jelly Of rhubarb and elderberry 


juices, mixed; and of rhubarb alone, flavored with 
lemon—both said to be nice. 

I care the most for currants. When I make all 
♦he currant jelly we need, 1 always save the balance 
of the juice, in half-gallon self*sealing jars. It will 
keep for years, and can be made up any time. I 
think dried*apple pies would never have fallen into 
disrepute if currant juice had been added to the fruit 
while stewing. It really makes dried apple pies 
quite as good as tart green apples would. Try it, 
and see. 

An excellent jam is made of ripe currants and ripe 
raspberries, cooked well, together with the usual 
amount of sugar required for jams. Don't allow 
your ripe currants to be wasted, then, if you have 
more than you and your neighbors need. Can the 
juice, and save it. 

Currants can likewise be candied, or dried after 
cooking in syrup, snd be used in cake. 

A lady friend of mine says the most delicious jam 
she makes is made of currant juice and raspberries. 
One pint of juice, one pound of berries, and two 
pounds of sugar. 

Sometimes a taint, almost imperceptible, will be 
found on the chicken killed yesterday, and meant for 
dinner to-day, or on the last of the steak in the bot¬ 
tom of the jar. If it is a really suspicious taint, real 
decomposition, throw it away; but, if not, it can 
easily be removed in boiling. When you put it on 
to cook, take cold water, into which you have put a 
few lumps of charcoal, tied up in a thin white cloth. 
After it has boiled awhile take out the charcoal. The 
meat will be found all right. In cooking corned beef 
or pork, or a boiled dinner, if the smell annoys you, 
and you have to keep out of the kitchen, it will be 
found effectual to put a bit of red pepper in the boil¬ 
ing pot, say twice the size of your thumb nail. 

There is nothing we women desire more, while we 
are canning and pickling and preserving, than to 
know a sure way of canning green corn; but we 
have found it to be of no use, haven’t we? Dear, 
mel how those burst*open cans did smell 1 you all 
know. 

I have been told by good housewives, who know 
from experience, that the only way we persistent wo¬ 
men can save green corn without putting down in 
salt, or drying it, Is to cut it off the cob and cook it 
long and well with tomatoes—say half and half- 
adding a little salt. Then, when used in the winter, 
we can put in pepper, butter and cream, and it will 
taste, perhaps, quite corn-y. 

Another way is, to cut it off the same as for suc¬ 
cotash, and put it down in jars or crocks, in layers, 
with salt. Press down closely, put a plate and a 
weight on top, to keep it under the brine that will 
come. 

Another way is to make brine in a barrel, as for 
meat, and put into it the ears of sugar corn, with two 
dr three layers of the husk left on. Then put Ott 
weights to keep the corn under, and cover the bdneL 
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When need, soak the ears all night after removing 
- the husk, and boil In a large pot of water, which 
must be changed* once in boiling. 

Then corn can be dried out in the snn enough in 
one day, by giving it your attention, that it can be 
put in a paper Back and laid close to the kitchen 
stove pipe to finish the job. 

Green beans and peas can be shelled, scalded well 
and put down in layers of salt the same as green 
corn. | 

We were talking last night, the deacon and granny J 
and I, about liars. We had learned from observa¬ 
tion that every lying hither or mother bequeaths this 
inheritance to some one or all of his or her children. 
Now this Is very sad to dwell upon, and is a subject 
that parents should take to heart. We could not 
name a liar, man, woman or child, whom we knew, j 
but, back of that unfortunate one was a lying parent, 
and behind him another parent-liar, and so on. 

How sacred the obligation \hat parents look well 
to the inheritance they give their children—not the 
gift of money or lands, but the pernicious inherit¬ 
ance whose roots strike into the'blood, whose growth 
is inevitable, whose results are for life and for 
eternity. Think of this, ye triiose children lie upon 
your breasts, and climb upon your knees, and look 
up to you, and bang upon your words and trust you 
so implicitly. Oh, their beautiful and loving faith 1 
let it not be shaken. 

Grandma was telling ub one of her best stories on 
the subject we were discussing, when the dog, Steven, 
gave a series of yelps. We heard a 44 Hallo, Dea- 
oon Potts! hospitality—ahoy 1” 

Father went to the door. Grandma instinctively 
felt of her cap border to see if it was plumb, while I 
sat back the chairs and put down the window-cur¬ 
tains. 

44 1 do hope it is no old brother and sister, tired 
and hnngry and out o’ sorts, come to tarry with us,” 
said I, a little fretfally. 

44 We must turn from no one, Pipsey, especially if 
they be of the household of frith—no matter what 
persuasion they may belong to,” said granny, a littl* 
severely, I thought, and with a very sanctified arch¬ 
ing of her eye-brows. 

Now I never was angry with her in my life, but 
really, just for one minute^ I thought she was the 
ugliest old woman outside of the poor-house. Really 
I did, and 1 confess it to my shame. 

There was a shuffling of feet in the doorway; and 
sure enough it was a little Baptist delegation who 
had come to 44 tarry within the gates.” 1 don't know 
just what those last words mean, but 1 think they 
eound so sleek I’ll nee them at a venture. 

Father led the way with bie head up, as big as 
though be was a candidate for county commissioner. 

44 Brother Leveret, this is Mother Potts; and this 
is my oldest daughter, Pipeiseiway,” said father. 

The brother was still outside the door digging 
away at the imaginary dirt on his heels; bat as soon 
as he heard his name called, he broke into the house 


and shook hands with us both as vigorously as 
though he was pumping water to put out a fire. 

41 How.do you do, grandmother? How’s times 
with ye?” said he to me. 

44 Yon is the grandmother; this Js my eldest born, 
my Pipsissiway,” said father, with a gorgeous wave 
of the hand. 

44 Oh, excuse me! How do you flourish, Miss 
Pirn way?” said he. 

44 Like a green bay tree^ thank you,” I replied, 
with dignity. 

Just on this blundering brother’s heels came in, as 
graceful ly as he knew how, our friend Elder Nutt, 
whom I mentioned in connection with the runaway 
that father and 1 had a few months ago. He shook 
hands warmly. They had both been to tea at Brother 
Hammond’s on the ridge road. So I didn’t have to 
get supper for them. I was glad of it, too. 

We spent a very pleasant evening together. While 
father and Brother Leveret and granny talked over 
the affairs of their several churches, Elder Nutt and 
T sat at the other end of the room by the table, and 
we turned through the photograph album several 
times. 

Now some people will whirl through an album 
and never look twice at any picture; they are not 
observant, they let slip many opportunities for im¬ 
proving their immortal minds; but not so with Elder 
Nutt He is like the 44 little busy bee that doth im¬ 
prove each shining hour, and gathers honey all the 
time from every opening flower.” He finds good in 
all things; sermons in trees, and books, and stones, 
something worth while in all things created. His 
critical eyes—I should have said eye—lingered long 
upon each picture; he commented upon their atti¬ 
tudes in a kindly spirit, and with a poet’s apprecia¬ 
tion. One picture he admired more than any other, 
that of two little girls, sisters, standing alone to¬ 
gether, with their hands clasped, their arms crossed 
in a way that the right hand of one clasped the left 
hand of the other, and the other hand vice versa. 
He said it was sb unique, or antique, or something. 
The attitude was suggestive of a pleasant trick, or 
some kind of sleight of hand. After he had looked 
through the album, wc examined the pictures in the 
old Book of Martyrs, and he said some very pointed 
remarks about the heroism of those brave men. 

The elder reads poetry, too. He read 14 John Gil¬ 
pin’s Bide,” and Mrs. Browning's 44 Bertha in the 
La ite.” He laughed immoderately over them, espe¬ 
cially the former. He dodta't read very well; there 
is no pathos in his voice; he dips off the finest 
sentences, and leaves them without the finish that a 
good reader would give them. There is a nose-y 
twang to his enunciation that takes away all the 
beauty, and if one looks at him, his torn, red eye, 
gaping like an open mouth, strips the poem and the 
reader of all sentiment. 

Granny says I am visionary, but I know that I 
am intensely practical. 

After they were gone, the next morning, the girls 
plagued me about the elder, and said he watched me 
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out of his winsome eye all the time, but I guess he 
didn’t watch me any more than I did him; he he, 
he-he! I always look at people when I talk to 
them, it is good manners. 

I think grauhy needn’t call me a visionary. I 
don’t want to tell of our private home life, the things 
that should be sacred, but I moat tell a little joke at 
granny’s expense. 

There are two dainty bits of statuary on brackets 
in our sitting-room, one a Cupid, the other a little 
flower-girl. 

One day last week while the girls and I were down 
at Parker’s meadow, gathering bouquets of grasses— 
the most magnificent I ever saw—our dear, simple 
grandmother went and made a pair of blue drilling 
trousers and put on the little naked Cupid. 

The girls and I just tumbled down on the carpet 
and laughed. 

The sweet old lady—we didn’t laugh at her—we 
dare not, we so heartily respect her, but Cupid, the 
little darling, was transformed into a real money- 
loving, sharp-looking tradesman. The pantaloons 
didn’t make a very good fit, they were a little baggy, 
and to make them appear genteel and fashionable 
we stuffed cotton into them and gave them a sense of 
fulness. 

Granny is so good—she’s just as innocent as j 
skim-milk. Cupid shall wear his breeches out of 
respect to his granny until they are worn put, and 
then he shall have a new pair, so he shall, and the 
next pair shall be good lasting duck trousers. 

One of the daughters of the wealthiest farmer in 
our neighborhood was here the other day, when we 
had g woman washing for us. 

I said, “ I declare, Ida, we forgot to buy a new 
washboard, and you know our old one has a bad 
break in it dose to the lower end of it; poor Betty, 
that has troubled her, I fear, all day, to keep from 
tearing the clothes on that jagged place. We must 
not allow another week to pass without getting a new 
washboard.” 

“ If it is not worn out badly, you know your papa 
oanpry it apart and take out the sine and turn the 
other end down, and with a little ingenuity make it 
quite as good as new/’ said the brisk little maid-of- 
alltwork. “ That was the way father did with ours 
after the lower end was worn jagged. I saw a wash¬ 
board thrown out into the street in town the other day 
that was a good deal batter than our old one that 
father mended. I suppose the folks were like you, 
didn’t know it could be made to last as long as it had 
lasted already.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “you are really ingenious; 
tell me of something else new.” 

“1 think of nothing else now, except that when a 
tin fruit-can is all good, only that the lid mid the 
upper part hgs-rusted so as to render it unfit to use 
for canning fruit any more, I turn it bottom aide up 
on thft stove, and let it remain there until it is so hot 
luajt it unsuldem .itself, then I amopthe over the 
rough edges, put a little wire bail across it, and use 


it to stew fruit in. I have half a dozen of them. 
You know a tin stew-pan soon wears out if used 
much, and these handy little things are a very good 
substitute, besides the economy, and that is very 
gratifying to one’s self-conceit.” 

This same wise little body told me that though 
they lived close to the creek and the thick fog en¬ 
veloped their house every morning, they contrived 
to dodge the ague, while all their neighbors were 
chattering and grappling with this relentless foe. 

She said that about an hour before the chill or 
shake came on they went to bed with warm brick at 
their feet, and around their bodies, and then drank 
weak but hot pepper tea. She says about the time 
the usual chill comes on one experiences the most 
delicious languor—feels as though a soft bed and 
pepper tea and warm brick were the three desirable 
things in this life, wanting “ only this and nothing 
more.” 

So there were three good things I learned from 
that sensible little girl—the bright, intelligent, prac¬ 
tical daughter of a good old common-sense farmer. 


IF WE KNEW. 

F we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor's way. 
If we knew the little losses 
Sorely grievous day by day, 

Would we then so often chide him 
For his laek of thrift and gain, 
Leaving on his heart a shadow. 

Leaving on our life a stain ? 

If we knew the clonds above ns 
Held but gentle blessings there, 

Would we turn away all trembling 
In our blind and weak despair ? 

Would we shrink from little shadows 
Lying on tha dewy grass, 

While His only birds of £den 
Just in mercy flying past ? 

If we knew the silent Btory 
Quivering through the heart of pain. 
Would our manhood dare to doom them 
Back to hannls of guiK again? 

Life hatk many a tangled crossing, 

Joy hath many a tale of woe, 

And the cheeks tear-stained and whitest. 
This the blessed angels know. 

Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to bther lives, 

And with love toward erriag nature, 
Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of tight again, 

We may say, “ Dear Father, judge ns 
As we judge our fellow-men.” 


Oh, it Is spoeltent 
To have,a giant’s strength, but 4 is tymmsus 
To use it like a [0 
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, OR, THE SHOEMAKER?# DAUGHTERS. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR* 


CHAPTER V. 

ANOTRRR ^COYBMJBKT.. 

"fTHHE devil!” ejaculated Ike Wilson, with an 
I indignant expression, as he sat robbing the 
sole of a boot, one morning before breakfast. 

“ What's the matter, Ihe?” asked Tom. 

“ Why, I’m mad, and can't get over it l” 

“ What are yon mad about?” 

M Something that Millie told me this morning.” 
“And what was that, Ike?” asked both the boys 
at once, pansing in their work* 

“ Why, Pve found out the reason the best frfond 
we ever had in this house has left it.” 

“Indeed! Who? Anne?” 
u Of coarse.” 

“ What was it, Ike ?” was asked by both Tom and 
Bill, with an earnestness that indicated the strong 
interest they felt in the matter. 

“ You wouldn l t guess in a month of Sundays. But 
Til tell you. Millie says a young gentleman, Mr. 
lliertoo, who keeps the dry goods store up street, 
oame in one night when Gertrude and Genevra were 
out, and found Anne in the parlor. He was so 
pleased with her, that he sat end talked for half an 
hour. Somehow or other thej. found it out, and 
kicked up a row about it,. They called her to her 
face a mean, low, hired girl, and wanted to know 
how she dared to stick herself up for a lady, and 
entertain their company.” 

* The devil!” ejaculated the two eager listeners, at 
the same moment. 

“ It's true as preaching 1 Millie says she listened < 
at the parlor door, and heard it all.” ! 

“ Well, if that don't heat the old Harry 1” said 
Bill. “Now just look at it. Here's Anne Earnest, 
■wWs got as much beauty in her little finger, and as 
much sense in her toe-nail,* as Gertrude and Genevra 
have in their whole bodies, insulted and forced out 
of the house, because she happened to talk for half 
«i hour with a man who had sense enough to be 
pleased with her, and who we* foolish enough to 
keep their company* 11 

“They're proud,,stuck np fools,that's what they 
are ?' said Tom, with indignant warmth. “ I'll never 
forgive them for this, now.see if 1 do 1 While Anne 
was here, we did live a little, kind of comfortable, 
aodLjbat's what we never did before., It makes my 
blood bbii all through me f' 

“A don't care so much for«yeel£” broke in Ike. 
" Bat to have such a sweet, good girl abused audio- 
salted in that kiod o£*4ftyl% is Uhh much for me to 
hear. Here’s.mjrkaniL to year's, Tdm, never to for¬ 
give’em for it*”* U" >mo. i 

“ And here’s mine, too,” said Bill, joining his hand 
tettoie of 'tfcw*** warehimcvtn i sal Sian compact. 


“ Pve got the devil in me, I believe, and I don’t eare 
if I have. I could bite a ten-penny nail in two.” 
And he ground his teeth in impotent rage* 

“ I relished the oorn bread and herrings, the salt 
beef and potatoes, well enough, after I saw her eat 
them so cheerfully,” continued Ike; but it made 
me mad to see her, the only lady in the house, forced 
to, live on that kind of eufi^ while them painted 
powder-monkeys op-stairs could hardly get things 
delicate enough for their dainty stomachs. How I 
wanted to blow out l But then every time I’d say 
anything about it, or sneer at them, before Anne, 
she would smile so sweetly while she checked me, 
that it made me love her. It was only for her sake 
that I kept in, for I wouldn’t have done anything 
that she didn’t want me to do for the world. But 
she’s gone now, and it’ll be strange if the devil ain't 
raised in this house before long.” 

“ Yes, and she's gone to a better place, that’s one 
consolation,” added Tom. “ Mrs. Webster is a lady, 
and will know how to treat one like Anne.” 

“That’s true, Tom,” said Ike, “and Pm glad in 
my heart that shefc better o£ But that don’t make 
the old queen of Sheba up-stairs any better, oonfound 
her picture!” 

“ I’ve got an old grudge against her and all the 
rest,” said Bill, “ and I’ll have it oat with ’em if I 
die for it. Pm for striking while the iron’s hot A 
good deed is always done quickly.” 

“ That’s a fact,” responded Ike, warmly. 

“ How shall we begin ?” asked Tom. 

“There’ll be ways enough, and we’ll not hate to 
look long to find ’em,* said Ike. 

“Them herring begin to smell rather loud, Pm 
thinking,” said Bill, turning up his nose with an 
expression of disgust 

“ Yes; and if that butter we’ve bad for the last 
week wasn’t made before Noah’s flood, my nose is no 
judge,” added Tom. 

“Come to breakfast,” said ,Millie, poking her 
black face into the shop door, and showing a couple 
of rows of anow«white teeth, grinning from ear to 
ear. 

Dropping a kit of tools qn benches and floor in 
admirable disorder, oar three worthies were drawing 
their chairs up to the kitchen table in one minute 
from the time Millie gave them notice that all was 
ready. Mrs. Hardamer ifas.at the head of the table 
a place she had occupied for the last two days, Anne 
having been gone for that time. Three herrings, a 
small g*eo» of butter and ft plfttpo^ corn bread, made 
up the stereotyped meal, ike passed .the .plate of 
bread around with, au aig that, did not escape the 
ever eetivs eyeoU Mrs. Herdftiqer, and which put her 
mere cmtaMtuasd in observing,jrh*t was to follow* 
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“Have a turkey ?” he said, cutting a herring in 
two, and offering a part to Bill. 

“1*11 take the tail, if you please,” said Bill; and 
Ike shovelled the tail-end off upon bis plate. 

“Heads or tails, Tom?” continued Ike, cutting 
another herring in two. 

“ Tails,” responded Tom. 

“Tails it is,” raid Ike, scraping another half off 
the dish. 

Mrs. Hardamer’s Mood went up to fever heat, at 
this piece of bold disregard for her presence. 

“ Oome, mind what you are about, my young gen¬ 
tlemen I” she said, tartly, her face assuming the color 
of scarlet. 

Ike turned out his cup of pale, lukewarm, rye- 
coffee, and lifting his saucer daintily to his lips, 
sipped a little, and then leisurely poured the- 
fluid back into his cup, and replaced it in the 
saucer. 

“ What’s the matter with your coffee, Ike?” said 
Mis. Hardamer, unable to contain herself. 

“ I didn’t say anything was the matter with it, 
ma’am,” replied Ike, with a respectful air. 

“ Why don’t you drink it, then P’ she asked, in a 
loud, angry voice. 

“ Because it’s so cold it turns my stomach 1” said 
Ike, decidedly. 

Just as Ike made tbit answer, Bill leisurely re¬ 
placed his tail-end of the fish upon the plate from 
which he had received it, at the same time giving 
his nose a very perceptible curl upward. 

“And, pray, what’s the matter with your fish, 
Bill?" said the old lady, turning toward that worthy, 
with a fiery countenance. 

“It ain't good, ma'am,” said Bill. 

“Ain’t good, ha? And pray, sir, what ails it?” 

“ I should think it had hung in the yard rather 
long, ma’am.” 

4 “Do you know who you are .talking to, sir ? What 
do you mean ?” 

dust at this moment her eye detected a movement 
of Tom’s, not to be mistaken. That gentleman was 
coolly and leisurely scraping off the smooth surface 
of his corn bread, the thin stratum of rancid, olea¬ 
ginous matter, which had been dignified by the name 
of butter, and depositing it on the edge of his plate, 
while an expression of ill-concealed disgust sat upon 
his countenance. This was like fire to gunpowder, 
and Mrs. Hardamer exploded with a loud noise. 
Having no desire to bandy words with their mis¬ 
tress, *8 that was, by no means, their game, the three 
chaps beat a quick retreat But they were not to 
escape her so easily, for, following them into the 
shop, she poured upon them a volley of abuse, which 
quickly attracted the attention of Hardamer, and 
brought him at once to the spot 

“ What’s the matter here, ha ?” he exclaimed, with 
an expression of both anger and alarm upon his 
countenance. 

“ Why, they’ve insulted me at the taMe,” began 
Mrs. Hardamer, in a loud, shrieking voice, “and 1 
won’t bear it, the lowlived, dirty vagabonds I Talk 


to me of spoilt fish, ha I Mighty dainty your sto¬ 
machs have become all at once!” 

“ What does all this mean, I’d like to know?” now 
broke in Hardamer, looking fiercely toward the 
boys, who had hastily seated themselves, and were in 
the posture of bending over their 4 work. 

“ Why, you see, Ike, there, the impertinent scoun¬ 
drel 1 undertook to play off his pranks at the table, 
and Bill and Tom must both join him in it. One 
couldn’t drink the coffe, another mid the fish was 
spoiled, and Tom, there, turned up bis nose at the 
butter.” 

“ You villain! what do you mean Y 9 said Hardamer, 
losing all command of his feelings. 

“ We didn’t mean to insult Mrs. Hardamer,” re¬ 
plied Ike, in a respectful tone. 

“ You didl—you did l-^you lying vagabond 1” said 
Mrs. Hardamer, breaking in upon him. “How dare 
you put on that sanctified face about it 1” 

“ Indeed, then, ma’am, we did not.” 

“Hush up your tongue, you puppy youf re¬ 
sponded the old lady, wrought up to a high pitch of 
indignation. 

“Come, comet—enough of this I” raid Hardamer, 
impatiently, “ I want to know the truth of this 
matter.” * 

“ The tratk of the matter, indeed t The tr«U of 
the matter t What do you mean by the truth of the 
matter, sir? I want to know if I haven’t told you 
the truth of the matter? A pretty pass, indeed, 
when you talk to me about the truth of the matter f 
“If you want me to settle this affair, madam,” 
said Hardamer, to his wife, in a low tone, not so low, 
however, but that the boys heard it distinctly—“you 
must go into the house, and let me alone. I’ve 
heard your story, and now I’ll hear theirV 
Mrs. Hardamer turned upon him with increased 
fury, and he at once left her in full possession of the 
field. After berating the boys for five minutes 
longer, all of which they stood with silent heroism, 
she retired, still foil of wrath, to her own part of the 
house. 

“She's keen, now, ain’t she?” said Bill, as soon • 
she was fairly beyond earshot. 

“ Keen as a razor V* responded Ike. 

“ A whole team!” added Tom. 

“I wonder what old Lignumvitm will do, any 
how?” he continued. “The queen has got her back 
up as round as a cat’s, and, I'm thinking, we can 
easiij creep under it, and escape with whole skins.” 

“Never fear; the old chap’s had a taste of our 
quality, and, it's my opinion, that he don't care te 
have another,” said Ike. 

“He will have another taste, though; and net 
only a taste, but a good bottle full; and if he don’t 
get drunk on it, it’ll not be our fault, I'm thinking,” 
said Bill 

“ What’s all this fora about, bar said the indi¬ 
vidual just alluded to, in an angry voices suddenly 
breaking in upon the young plotters of insnhoedi 
nation. 

“Do you hear, you young seenudmb?* hn eon. 
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tinned, after a moment’s pause, seeing that none rigsag, Jike a worm-fence. I’m astonished at 70 a, 

| showed a disposition to respond to hie interrogation, Mr. Hardamer.” 

"Ike, what 1 # been the matter?” he now said, ad- Hardamer felt, in some degree, the force of what 
deeming the ringleader in the mischief. she said. Bat he stood in this unpleasant prediea- 

“ I didn’t do anything sir, bat tarn my ooffee back ment. He had treated his boys like slaves, while they 
into my cap, and refuse to drink it. Millie always were small, and, now, from having no respect for 
sends on the table sooh lukewarm, watery stud, that him, they had ceased to fear him. In their first act 
I can’t get it down any longer, I tried this morning, of insubordination, they had conquered him, and he 
bat indeed, sir, I couldn’t drink it,” said Ike, in a felt that his power over them was at an end. From 
respectful manner. the very necessity of his position, he was compelled * 

“And what caper is this you’ve been cutting up, to regard their comfort. Yet, at the same time, he 
bn?” he said, turning angrily toward BilL felt that the young rebels would not be contented • 

“I didn’t do nothing; only I couldn’t eat the hei> with the power .they had already gained. Not dis- 
rings, for they were tainted. Millie let’s them hang posed, ho.wever, to take much share of the blame to 
np in the r sun until they’re dear spoilt, sometimes, himself, he replied to his wife’s last remark: 

8 he don’t care how we get our victuals.” "It’s just as bad to. hold the rein too tight, as to 

Even to this Hardamer felt no disposition to reply, let it go loose. While I have been trying to keep 
and he addressed Torn. things in a right. trim, yoti have been galling the 

* * You turned up your nose at the butter, did you? boys in the tenderest places, by not giving them • 

1 know that to have been downright impudence, for palatable food, t don’t blame ’em for not eating 
I always buy the best of fresh butter in market twice them herrings, and I wouldn’t kave given that butter 
a week.” to a dog!” 

“We don’t get that butter, though,” said Ike* “ It was ail good enough for the discontented vaga- 
speaking up, “ Millie always takes it out of the keg bonds 1 JDo they think we can afford to feed them on 
of oooking~butter; and, you know, that ia, strong pound-cake I” said Mrs. Hardamer, warmly, 
enough to knock d 6 wn an ox.” “ I tell you it was not good enough, madam,” Ve- 

“Confound that nigger!” said Hardamer, at once plied the husband, much excited, 
retiring and making his way to the kitchen. “ Well, I tell you how it 1 ear, sir,” responded his 

I “ Didn’t we ease it off on poor Millie, though V ’ high-tempered wife. 

said Ike, exultingly. “That was done to a oharm 1 “Go to—’’ But he kept'in the angry word, and 
It’s a good rule, and we ought to adopt it, never to retreated in disorder to the front shop, where he re¬ 
throw Ms me on a man’s wife.” sumed his work at the boot he had been dressing up, 

“It’ll be better times, now, I’m thinking” said andchoked in his indignation as beet he could. Mrs. 

Tom. “Old Ltgnumvitse’s a little mad wi% the Hardamer, it syilX be perceived, has as much need as 
queen, and he’ll reform matters, if it’s only in spites the boys to understand rightly the meaning of the 
After awhile we’ll give him a little more to do, It word subordination. 

will never do to eat corn bread and drink rye coffee In a few, evenings Mr* Jllerton again called upon 
much longer. We’re ju*t as good as they are, and the Misses Hardamer, as they liken fo be called, iq 

I work to support ’em, audit’s not fair to put ua off sup hope* of again catching a sight of Anne, in whom hit 

| slops.” interest began steadily to increase. On that day she 

“ Wefll reform that matter when we once begin, had left her uncomfortable retreat for something like 
Slow and acre must bo our motto,” said Tom. a home, wi th a lady, in the trut sense of the word— 

Upon Investigation, Hardamer found that there a Mrs. Webster. No atiusion could, of course, be 
was real cause of ooqa plaint, and,, this being the oase, 1 made to her by Mr. Illerton; and, after sitting an 
be thought it best to pass over the rude conduct of hour, he retired, without, of course, catching a glance 
his boys toward Mrs. Hardamer. She was indignant of the one he so much desired to see. 
at the eaosure which she received, and declared that . “ Do yon see that, now I” said Gertrude, after ha 

it was “good enough for ’em, and as good as they’d had gone; “that forward huszy has ruined us with 

gtt.” Mr. Dlerton. All I could do, I couldn’t interest 

“ It’s uo use for you to talk, 8 ally,” responded him, and he has gone off in a little or no time since 
Hardamer, to her indignant threat of. keeping them he came id.” 

on the old fere. “ The .boys work hard, and must be “I could see her gibbeted I” exclaimed Gentvre^. 
attended to. Besides, they’re beginning to feel their in return, who had also began to look with favorable 
age, and if things shouldn ’,1 go on pretty smoothly, eyes upon the young merchant, whose real wealth 
they’d as lief clear out as not; and their loss, let me rumor was beginning to exaggerate. ’“But she’ll 
tril you, would be no light matter.” come to no good—that’s one consolation.” 

“ Put a beggar on horseback, and heftl ride to— “ 1 do assure you, you wrong Anne, as I have said 

you know where I” said Mrs. Hardamer* “ If you go before,” remarked Genevieve, earnestly, 
w giving ia to their insolent demands, the house’ll “ No one asked for your opinion I” responded) 
soon be too small to hold us all, I can tell you. Give Genevra, snappishly. 

’em an inch, and they’ll take an eiL You must “ It is not kind in you to talk so to me, GefcefiU,” * 
make ’em toe the mark ail the while, or they’ll go said Genevieve, mildly. “ t only speak of Anne as* 
vox# xll—39. 
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I believe, and 1 have had some little chance toknoyr 
her.” ^ p! ' 

“And I suppose you justify her insolence }n stick* 
ing herself up to entertain our company," said Ger¬ 
trude, sreeringly. v 

“1 mu^t confers, Gertrude, that I do. not, and can- 
qot. view her- conduct iq the light that you do, and 
t^e^efore must say so,” replied Genevieve. 

“Now, ain’t that too bad !” 

“But, in sober reason, Gertrude/I cannot under* 
stand in what. Anne was to blame, or in what con¬ 
sists her grept inferiority.” 

“ I’ve no patience to talk to you 1” said Gertrude, 
passionately. “ II you choose to put yourself on a 
level wilh such as her, you can do it; Out you can 
‘depend upon it, I am not going to keep company 
with any such characters.” 

‘‘There is no use, Gertrude, in getting excited 
about this,” said Genevieve, mildly. “Certainly, as 
sisters, we ought to talk upon any Bubject without 
growing angry, or calling hard names. I, for OneJ 


have no wish tq dp so, ai)d,will npt do so, no matter 
What y ou m^iy .spy. to me. ,r ’ 

“That’s ail very well,'’ remarked Gertrude, ia a 
lees excited tone,' “but it requires patience to heat 
you take the part of, that dirty trollop." 

“ Indeed, indeed, Gertrude, you Are wrong In using 
such language about a girt who has no\ been guilty 
of any impropriety, of which she is sensible," said 
Genevieve. , , 

“Don’t talk to her, Gertrude," said Genevra, 
indignantly. “She’s no better, in my opinion, than 
Anne/' “ . / , 1 

“i. should be glad, Genevra, if X Were half ks 
good as Anne," remarked Genevieve, In a calm 
voice.. . ,, ^ 

“ Didn't I (jell ypu so I" respeqdied' that young 
lady. - • ‘ 

“ In sober earnestness, I should like to know in 
what you consider Anne so far beneath respect,” 
said Genevieve. “I am afraid you have, what 1 
had, once, too many false notions of true elevation 
of character. In the external circumstances that 
surround us, there can be nothing truly honorable, 
apart from internal excellence. If, within, there be 
not purity of affection and uprightness of thought, 
there can be no real superiority. Elevation in 
society, is, in most cases, the accident of birth. If 
our father had been very poor, could we have Helped 
it? His being better off than others, c^n, therefore, 
impart no merit, to us,". . 

“ You're a fool I” said Gertrtifiej/' * ‘ ' 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, Gertrude?" said Genevra. 
“No, I am not ashamed I Genevieve talks like a 
fool, and always was one. Wouli^ anybody but a 
fool have married that worthless vagabond, Ander¬ 
son, and thus brought disgrace upon the family? 
Jt’/i all very, pretty for ter to tglk about her change 
of views—but I'm hot to he taken in by such gull- 
aetPj She’s like the fox that lost His tail; very anx¬ 
ious to bring us down to her level. ^But she’s mis¬ 
taken if she expects to tool me/' 


A tear'stole but, and tolled over the cbmk of 
Genevieve/ Thd cruel remark of her sister, in re¬ 
ference to hAr husband She felt keenly and deeply. 
Something of returning tenderness* more genuine 
than 1 anything she had yet felt, had warmed «p her 
heart, Bince better thoughts and better feelings bad 
found a place ih her mind, and she had began to 
entertain the hope of ode day seeing him a nhanged 
man, and of being to him a true Wife, and finding 
him a true husband. She did not again attempt to 
allude to the subject, that had induced the unkind 
remark; for she felt that it would be useless to do so. 
In a few minutes she left the patlor, and feUred to 
her own room. 

“f'am ashamed of you, Gertrude! Howeould 
you talk so ?" said Genevra, as soon as her sister had 
withdrawn. 

“ Let her mind her own business, then," replied 
Gertrud’d.' ^Sh^s 1 disgraced herself,* and now wants 
to bring trs all down to her level.' Pve no patience 
*fihhei> 

“ We may not find Genevieve so wrong in the end, 
in what she says, it kind of strikes me. Though I 
canndt approve of her taking sides with that (toward 
minx, there fa no doubt but that she is greatly 
changed, and is not half so irritable as dm need to 
be. Ifi this we might take from her a useful les¬ 
son. The time was, Gertrude, when she Would not 
have taken from you so calmly what she did to¬ 
night" ‘ 

“She'S only mortified -at the figure she cuts as a 
grass-widow; that’s all the change i see about her. 
And I’itt mortified to death about it, too." 

4m Well, if you are, Gertrude, I don't see that It 
has as good an effect upon yon, as it has upon her." 

“I doh't Want any of your preaching, nifas^ so just 
Shut up your fly-trap I" and, with this fady-Kke 
speech, the elegant, and accomplished Miss Gertrude 
Hardamei^wepf out of the toom in proud disdain. 


CHARTER VL 


MMM ABOUT AVNE KABVW. 


“ A ND cab it be possible, Anne, that yotr’were 
A treated ho unkindly?" said Mia. Webster, 
while she sat sewing with Anne Earnest, about one 
week! hfteir she had takdn her into her family as 
sempstress. 1 

This remark was occasioned by a short sketch of 
the scene that occurred in Mtb. Hardamer’a parlor, 
on the night’Anne As tkkeft so seriously to task by 
the mother ahd dafigtatefra; A Sketch given at Aw re¬ 
quest of Mrs; Webster, iHto had, from a word inad¬ 
vertently dropped by Anfae; '8UBpe<$ed <that slit had 
hot been rightly treited. 

“ It happened just as I have staled It, madam/ 
said Anne. 

“I' have ntf dbubt of ft," replied Mrs. Webster. 
“ My question Wari ohly’indicative of surprise. Bat 
who was file yourig mao; Anne T 9 
’"His dame, I believe^ was Illerton,” 

“Mertod?" Baid Mrs. Webster, In a tone of 
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prise. “ Does he keep a dry goods store on Market 
Street f* 

* Indeed, ma’am, I do not know anything about 
him. He seemed like a gentleman; and, my impres¬ 
sion of him, derived from hearing him converse for 
half an hour, has made me wonder, more than once, 
how he could he interested in either Gertrude or 
Genevra." 

Mrs. Webster was silent for some minutes, and 
then changed the subject. 8he was tbe widow of a 
rich merchant, who, in dying, had left a very large 
property entirely under her control. She had three 
children, all boys, the oldest only about twelve years 
of age. She was, in every respect, a lady—finely 
educated, and externally accomplished. But her 
external accomplishments were not the mere holiday 
garments of “ made ladies”—they were the true ex¬ 
pressions of internal graces. In Anne, she soon per 
ceived the excellencies of a true and tried spirit; and 
her heart moved toward her with a pure, maternal 
tenderness. The more she saw of her, the more she 
perceived to admire and to love. 

One evening, about a week after this conversation, 
while Anne was engaged in reading to Mrs. Webster 
and the children, a gentleman was announced by the 
servant as being in the parlor; and Mrs. Webster 
withdrew, leaving Anne with the children. 

“Why, how do you do, Henry? Pm glad to sec 
yoo,” s#d Mrs. Webster; extending her hand to a 
fine-looking young man, who met her in the parlor. 

“ You’re really a stranger. I have not seen you for 
a month. You must not neglect your mother’s old 
friend, Henry, or she wifi get jealous.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Webster, I do owe an apology for 
my neglect. But I’ve been a little interested of late; 
and, you know, when a young man is interested in a 
certain way he is apt to neglect his old friends.” 

“You’re quite ready with a confession, Henry; 
bat I think I’m a little ahead of you. You consider 
Miss Hardamer quite an interesting young lady. 
Am I not right?” 

“Not exactry,” replied the young man, somewhat 
confused. “ But how in the world did you know 
that I went there?” 

“You see that I know, Henry, and yon will have 
to be Content With that, at present. But, seriously, 
Henry, if all I heat about the daughters of Mr, 
Hardamer be true, I cannot greatly admire your 
taste.” 

“ Seriously^ then, Mrs. Webster, I neither admire 
nof respect theib.”‘ 

“Then why do you' go’there?” 

“ l r ve got a little adventure to tell you, and when 
yc/d hear that, you will understand why I have con¬ 
tinued to jtyo there. As far as the young ladies are 
concerned, I have not the least inclination to visit 
the house. But I catted there one evening, shortly 
mfter I had been intitoducetf to the girls, and they 
happened to be out. Ih their place 1 found one of 
the sweetest young creatures I have ever met—so 
beautiM, so gfaberaf f so modest! I was so charmed 
with her, that, notwithstanding her evident uneasi¬ 


ness at being compelled to. entertain a perfect stran¬ 
ger, I sat for half an hour in her company. On 
retiring, I was bold enough to ask her name, which 
she gave without hesitation,” , 

“And what was it?” ask&L Mrs, Webster. 

“Anne Earnest,” replied the young man. “On 
the next evening I called again,, in hopes of learning 
more about the interesting stranger. On asking for 
her,, I was told, with a sneer,*that she was only their 
hired sewing-girl; and they were in high disdain at 
the idea of her presuming to entertain their com¬ 
pany. I have called several times since, in hopes of 
getting another glimpse of her, but in vain. Xast 
night I ventured to mention her name, and to ask 
for her. 1 We’ve turned her out of the house, the 
presuming huazy 1’ said one of the young ladies, with 
indignant jwarmth; ‘ for we had reason to suspect 
her of too much intimacy with improper persons.’ ” 

“ Is it possible I” exclaimed Mrs. Webster, in un¬ 
feigned astonishment, completely thrown off of her 
guard. 

“ It is true/’ responded the young man, looking a 
little surprised at the feeling exhibited by Mrs. 
Webster. “And I am sure that she has been thus 
treated on my account, and it distresses me exceed¬ 
ingly. How gladly would I search her out, if I 
could only get the clue. What would you advise me 
to do, Mrs. Webster—for really I am not able to de¬ 
cide for myself f ’ 

“ Why, my advice would be, Henry, for yon to act 
with your usual caution and prudence in this matter. 
You don’t know anything about this Miss Earnest, 
and might involve yourself in an improper acquaints 
ance.” 

“ But I could swear to her innooenoe^ Mrs. Web¬ 
ster.” 

“You are really more romantic than I had thought 
you, Henry. Having withstood so many assaults 
from the little god, it is rather amusing to find you 
taken at last in the meshes of an obscure and un¬ 
known sewing girl.” 

“ You may laugh, if you choose, Mrs. Webster, hut 
t know your impressions would have beeo as favor¬ 
able as mine, if you had seen her. I wonder who 
she can be, and where she hm found a home T 9 ' 

“ But, seriously, Henry, don’t you see that you are 
running off a little wildly? What would your 
mother and sisters say to your bringing home a 
mere sewing-girl, of unknown or of obscure family, 
and presenting her as your wife ?” 

“ My mother and sisters app sensible women, and 
know how to appreciate virtue, be it found in 
pr cottage; among h^h-born Indies or humble 
maidens.” 

“ Then you are really serion% Henry V 9 
“Of course I am.” 

“Thinking abput marrying * girl you know noth¬ 
ing and have never seep but once 1” 

Si range as it may seem, Mrs. Webetei^thatis the 
very direction my thoughts* are taking. Bat 1 am 
sure that she is pure and good, as 1 am that she is 

prudent and intelligent. I cannot be deceived. I 
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have seen too many young women in my time, and 
have known too many, not to be able to judge of any 
one after half an hour's acquaintance." 

"Why, Henry I" said Mrs. Webster, "I never 
knew before that you were bo vain of your discrimi¬ 
nating powers. Most men are satisfied if they can 
find out a woman's real character after having lived 
with her some twenty years or more. But you can 
see quite through them in half an hour! You are 
really more of a novice* in these affairs than I had 
thought you." 

“ No doubt I seem to you a little demented; but 
indeed I wish you could see this Miss Earnest. I'd 
be willing to leave the matter to your judgment, 
binding myself to abide the decision." 

" Under these circumstances I might be willing to 
countenance jour romantic love affair." 

" But I cannot find out where she is. At Harda- 
meris I can, of course, learn nothing more about her," 
said the young man. 

" Would you know her if you were to meet her 
anywhere?" said Mrs. Webster. 

“ Of course I would. Her sweet face Is always be¬ 
fore me, and her voice has been like music in my 
ears ever since." 

"Really, Henry, I am concerned for you. I'm 
afraid Oupid has struck you in the eye, and partially 
blinded you.” 

" Perhaps he has, Mrs. Webster. But, if that be 
the case, it is not my fault if I see with a perverted 
vision." 

“ Well, Henry, I do not know how to advise you 
at present. But something may strike me, after I 
think about it; so I shall expect you to come and 
see me pretty often." 

."1 shall sorely do that, Mrs. Webster; for there 
is no one else that I can talk to on the subject so 
near my heart." 

“ 1 was going to say that I was sorry that you had 
become so infatuated with this mysterious stranger; 
but, in this, perhaps, I would be wrong. 1 have, 
however, a young lady here, who is going to reside 
with me, I expect, for some time, and I did flatter 
myself that you would find her particularly interest¬ 
ing." 

* Who is she, Mrs. Webster f' he asked, with an 
apparent interest. 

“it's of no particular consequence—anything 
about another than the interesting stranger would 
have no particular interest for you," replied Mrs. 
Webster. 

44 Well, I Can't say that it would," he said, indif¬ 
ferently. 

"That is too bad, Henry! But I'll punish you for 
it, see if I don't." 

" I'll trust to your tender mercies, madam," said 
the young man, smiling. 

After her visitor had retired, Mrs. Webster re¬ 
turned to the sitting-room, and joined her family. 

The reader has, of course, recognised in this visitor 
Mr. Illerton. Mrs. Webster now found herself 
» placed in a new and responsible position. Although 


her impressions in reference to Anne were of the 
most favorable character possible, yet she was too 
prudent a woman to be governed altogether by first 
impressions. Anne's statement of her interview with 
Illerton had not caused her a serious thought, but 
her conversation with the latter bad awakened in her 
mind a lively concern; more especially, as the fact 
of Anne's being in her family, rendered her respousi- 
bility very great For the present she resolved to 
do nothing, but to keep Illerton, if possible, ignorant 
of the fact that Anne was in the house, and trust to 
the developments of time. 

Every day Anne became more and more endeared 
to her, until she began to look upon her with the 
fond and partial eyes of a mother. Above all, did 
she love her for the deep and confiding religious 
principles, by which her whole life was governed. 

"Do you never doubt the providence of God, 
Anne, when passing through the clouds and the 
shadows ?" she said, during one of the interesting 
conversations she was in the habit of holding with 
her. 

" I have rarely doubted of late, Mrs. Webster,” she 
replied, "though weak human nature has often 
shrunk and trembled, even as the patient will shrink 
and tremble when the physician probes a dangeious 
ulcer." 

‘ I cannot say, with you, that I do not sometimes 
doubt," said Mrs. Webster. 

" When we remember," resumed Anne^ t? that As 
Lord has taught us, in addressing him, to say 4 Our 
Father,' we will see that there is really no cause for 
despondency, be the circumstances ever so much 
shadowed. In many places in the Bible we are 
alluded to under the tender name of children. 4 Even 
as a father pitieth his children,’ is the Lord repre¬ 
sented as regarding us." 

" It is a little strange, Anne, that while conscious 
of the truth given to *us that the Lord is our Father, 
we cannot feel the child-like confidence that we ought 
to feel," said Mrs. Webster. 

" Until we so fully approve of all that our Hea¬ 
venly Father does, as to accept it in cheerful sub¬ 
mission to His will, we cannot but suffer painful 
doubts when the day of trial arrives," replied Anne. 
"To do the truth willingly, is to love it; and when 
we love to do anything, its'performance is delightful 
to us." 

" But it is very hard, Anne, to do what is opposed 
to our selfish feelings." 

"No one knows that better than I do, madam. 
But, without effort, we can gain no victories. The 
evil of self love is too deeply implanted in our minds 
to be easily removed. It requires a whole lifetime 
of temptations and combats, entered into with un¬ 
flinching resolution." 

" A view of the case that might well discourage a 
stout heart," said Mrs. Webster. 

" Yea, if there were no delights to cheer and in¬ 
vigorate at every step. Bat no one is permitted to 
see any more of the evils that are in one than 
just enough to encourage to activity against them* 
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The lower profound of evils is mercifully bidden, 
until, from victory to victory, strength aad confi¬ 
dence is gained to enter into combat with every¬ 
thing that opposes the descent into the heart of divine 
love from the Lord. And, after every victory, comes 
a season of delights and repose—when we can lie 
down, as it were, by cool fountains, amid shady re¬ 
treats, with birds and flowers filling the air with 
music and fragrance. There is no delight, Mrs. 
Webster, that can equal the delight arising from a 
willing performance of duty.” 

“That is true, Anne; and if all of us went simply 
about discharging every present duty, leaving the past 
and the future alone, how much happier would we be.” 

“Id that simple fhct of doing our present duties,” 
replied Anne, 44 must come all of our real happiness 
that ever can come. It is the great secret of happi¬ 
ness. But the prevailing misery in the world shows 
how far the true principle of living for happiness is 
departed from.” * * * * 

“ There is a little boy in the passage, who wants 
to see Miss Earnest,” said a servant, entering the 
room, and interrupting the Conversation. 

“Bring him in here, then, Nancy,” said Anne, 
who oonjectored that it was her little friend from 
Mis. Hard am ex's. 

“ Why, Jimmy!—how do you do? I’m glad to 
see you 1” she said, in the next minute, as a pale, 
meagre-looking boy, poorly clad, came forward with 
a timid and hesitating step, looking earnestly, at the 
same time, into the feoe of Mrs. Webster, with an 
an expression that asked, as plain as words-* 44 Am I 
wrong in ooming here?” 

44 This is the little boy, Mrs. Webster, of whom I 
have told you,” said Anne. 

“Why haven’t you been to see Anne before, my 
little fellow?” said Mrs. Webster, kindly. 44 1 
thought she told me that you liked her very much; 
or, at least, that you were in the habit of saying so.” 

44 And, indeed, I do,” said the child, his eyes filling 
with tears, 44 bat I didn’t like to come.” 

44 You found courage at last, it seems,” she replied, 
with an encouraging smile. 

44 Yes, ma’am. I wanted to see her so bad, that I 
at last ventured to ooorfe here.” 

44 Anne must have been good to you, you seem to 
Kke her so well.” 

44 Indeed, indeed* she was then 1 And, now, shefs 
the only Mend I’ve got,” the tears again starting to 
his eyes. 

44 Well, it would ben pity to intrude upon two such 
film Mends; and so I will retire/ 9 said Mrs. Web¬ 
ster, Moiling. 

44 And how have matters and things gone on since 
I left you, Jimmy V* ashed Anne, after Mie. Webster 
had left the room. 

“Not like they did when you was there, Miss 
An ne. Nobody cares for us as you did. But then, a 
we are all so glad you’ve got a better place, and 
wouldn’t have you back again, to be abused and in¬ 
sulted as you were, for the world. But Geuevra and 
Gertrude have got nothing by it, for Mr. Illerton 


don’t oome there at all any more, and we know it’s 
because he didn’t find you there.” 
i 44 Why, Jimmy 1 What are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Anne, taken by surprise, for she had 
I never mentioned to any one in the house, the un¬ 
pleasant interview between her and Mrs. H&rdamer. 
44 But who told you that I was abused aud in¬ 
sulted f ’ she added. 

44 Why, Millie heard it all, and told us about it. 
It would have done your heart good to have heard 
| how the boys went on. Ike, and the rest of ’em, say 
they’ll make the house too hot to hold ’em all, now 
you, the only Mend they ever had there, have been 
forced to go away .” 

44 Indeed, Jimmy, I hope the boys won’t do any¬ 
thing wrong on my account,” she said, with much 
concern. 

44 They’ve got a standing grudge against the whole 
family, and are going to have it out, now you ain’t 
there to hold ’em back, as you used to do,” replied 
the little boy. 

44 But you are not going to have anything to do 
with it, Jimmy ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Miss Anne, that I ain’t! I’m too 
little. And, anyhow, I shouldn’t think it right to 
do it myself, though I’m glad when they cool ’em oflT 
a little, as they have, since you’ve been away.” 

44 Did you Say that Mr. Illerton had stopped going 
to see the young ladies?” asked Anne. 

44 Yes, indeed, he has. He asked for you one 
night, so Millie says, and they were quite hot about 
it; and so he just up aud told ’em that you were 
worth a dozen such as them.” 

44 That cannot be, I am sure. Mr. Illerton, cer¬ 
tainly, did not talk in so ungentlemanly a manner!” 

“I don’t think it was anything more than the 
truth, and I’m sure I hope he did say it,” replied 
Jimmy, warmly. 

44 You are wrong,” said Anne to her little friend. 
44 You must not desire to have any injured, or 
wounded in their feelings, because they do not treat 
you well. You know thqt such desires spring from 
revenge, and revenge is murder in disguise.” 

“So you used to tell me; but I didn’t think about 
that,” said the boy. 

44 1 hope things go on pretty smoothly with yen 
noWi Jimmy f’ 

44 1 can’t say that they do, Miss Anne,” replied the 
child, in a desponding tone. “Yesterday, Mr. 
Hardiamer beat me, until I am sore all over. I’d 
been to market with him, and had the great market- 
basket, which he piled almost full. There was half 
a peck of potatoes,, a quarter of veal and half a peck 
of apples; besides a good many other things. On 
top were pat a dozen eggs, and then the butter kettle, 
foil of butter, waa fitted in one end among the 
apples. I could hardly gst round the market, it was 
so heavy, and when Mr. H&rdamer put it on my 
head and told me to go home, I thought I should 
have sunk right down. I’d ’a’ said something, but 
I was afraid. 1 started up Market Street, and went 

on as fast as I could. When I got to the first Water- 
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ping, I felt just as if was going to fall, and I could 
hardly see. I asked two or three men to help me 
down with the basket, but they looked at me and 
passed on. Just as I thought I should hare to give 
up, a black man lifted the basket off my head, and 
set it on the plug for me. I stood there afcput five 
minutes, and then got a boy to help me up with it 
again. It seemed heavier than ever, but I started 
off with it and kept right up the street While try¬ 
ing to step down from the curhetone at Gay Street, I 
lost ray balance, and fell, in spite of all I could do. 
Everything in the basket rolled out—butter, eggs and 
all. The eggs were all broken, and the butter tum¬ 
bled into the dirt. I put them all back into the 
basket, except the eggs, and asked a boy, who was 
the only one that seemed to pity me—everybody else 
laughed—to help me along with the basket He 
took hold of one side, and helped me clear home. 
We set the basket down in the shop, and Mr. Hard- 
amer saw, at once, that something was wrong. 

“'What's the matter, theref he said, in an angry 
voice, coming from behind the counter. 

“ * I fell down—it was so heavy,' I said, trembling 
all over. 

“ * Where's the eggsf he said, more angrily. 

“ 1 They're all broken, sir,' said I. 

“ 1 And here's the butter all covered with dirt l' he 
said, pulling off the lid of the butter-kettle. ‘You 
did it on purpose, you little scoundrel yon!' 

“ And then he dragged me into the back shop, and 
made me pull off my jacket. Oh, how he did cut 
me with the stirrup!—cursing me all the while, and 
saying he'd kill me afore he was done with me. It 
seemed like he never would quit; and every stroke 
smarted and ached so, that I thought I couldn't 
stand it a minute longer. After awhile he threw 
the stirrup down, and drove me off into the cellar, 
and told me to saw wood there until he sent for me, 
and said if he heard the saw stop a minute at a 
time, he’d come down and give me ten times as 
much. I went down and sawed wood, until I ached 
so I thought I would have fallen over, but I was 
afraid to stop; and bo I kept on, wishing I would 
drop down dead I After a long, long time, Millie 
came down to call me to dinner. I couldn’t hardly 
eat anything, I felt bo sick. But he didn't tell me to 
go into the cellar again, and I began to feel a little 
better by night. Oh, how I wanted to see you I—and 
that nlght^aj I lay in bed, I determined that I would 
oome and see you any how.'' 

The tears started from Anne's eyes, and her heart 
ached for the poor, abused chQd. And ached the 
more, because she had no means of softening his 
hard lot. She did not reply to his painful story, but 
his eyes read her sympathizing countenance, and he 
understood how much she felt for him. 

(< But I'll fry and bear it, Anne, it won’t last for¬ 
ever," said the little fellow, endeavoring to rally v 
M I’ll be a man one of these days, and then no bne* 
will beat or abuse me.” 

“That is right, Jimmy. When we can't help 
ourselves, it is always best to put a good face upon 


matters. A change for the better will oome sooner 
or later." 

“ And right soon wDl it come for you, Mias Anne, 
I hope, 1 ' he said, with animation. 

“ I could not ask for anything better than I now 
have," she replied. 

“ But, better will come, I am sure. Ike says he 
means to go this very night to see Mr. Illerton, and 
tell him where you are; and then he'll come and 
marry you; and he’s so rich P' 

This announcement brought Anne to her feet at 
once, utterly confounded. 

“Run home, quick 1" she said, “and tell Isaac, 
that, If he has the least regard for my feelings, he 
could not injure them more than by doing what yon 
say." 

“ It's no nbe to go, Anne," said the little boy, “be¬ 
cause Ike's gone long ago." 

“ Maybe not, Jimmy, so run home as fast as yon 
can, and come again to-morrow night." 

(To be continued.) 


MAKE THE BEST OF THING& 

I F aU would do this, the world would be happier 
for most of us than it is. Some people seem to 
do everything in their power to make the wont, 
instead of the best, of what they have. The differ¬ 
ence of conditions in those we meet lies, in meat 
cases, just here. 

It is one thing to earn money, and another thing 
to make the best use of it after it is earned. Good 
wages or bad wages make small difference in the 
comfort of some homes. The more a man, who has 
no idea of thrift or economy, earns, the more be 
Bpends uselessly. High wages are a hurt rather 
than a blessing to such a man, for they only increase 
his opportunities for self-indulgences that confirm 
bad habits. 

Making the best of things is the art of all arfc, 
without which no trade, profession or calling will 
ever insure suooess. It is the secret' of order and 
comfort in our homes. The wife who makes the 
best of everything her husband's wages procure; 
becomes the helpmeet she promised to be; and the 
husband who makes the beet of his opportunities 
working faithfully, intelligently and skilfully, and 
so getting for hia family the largest return for his 
labor, only fulfil* the* pledges he gave when taking 
upon himself the responsibilities of a married man. 

More than half the grumblings and oomplainisgs 
of certain people would never be heard if they bad 
always made the beat of what efirne to them. The 
world is not half so bad to ns as we are to oar- 
selves. In our want of order, eare^ industry, economy 
and skill, lie most .of our deprivations and car 
misfortunes. 


Truk friends are the whole world to one another- 
and he that is a friend to himself is also a friend to 
mankind. There 1 b no relish in the possession of 
anything without a partner. 
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r * Is difficult to imagine a city ftfll of life, without 
horses and without wheels, in which yon may 
whlk certainty, but only through narrow lanes of 
houses, where you may touch the walls on either 
side with outstretched arms; where you come to 
bridgea or steps every few yards over* thf xranpprous 
oa nalp ; and where the turnings are so intricate and 
so much alike, that only by gre*f care can you 
your way back to your hotela cjty wholly devoid 
of verdure, where all the vegetables and fruit con¬ 
sumed have to be brought in barges from the main¬ 
land. In some of the court-yards, you see a few 
orange-trees in tubs; hut with these exceptions there 
is no gieen thing in Venice, and the nearest approach 
to vegetation muat be looked for on the X»ido, that 
long, narrow tongue of land sheltering Venice from 
the waves of the Adriatic, which may be seen from 
the lagoon—where all is oalm—tossing and raging 
as though vainly endeavoring to burst the slender 
-barrier. 

One of the most interesting sights in Venice U the 
glam manufactory on the island of Murano, where of 
late years the making of the famous Venetian glass, 
so prised by the antiquaries, has been revived and 
carried to great perfection. To our English eyes 
this glass may appear dull and imperfect in shape; 
but when we consider that all the beautiful va$es, 
dowers, etc, we see are made without model, simply 
shaped by the eye and hand of the workmen; the 
marvel is that they are so true in form. A man will 
take a certain number of sticks of glass of equal 
length, and place them in a row on a sort of shovel; 
this he places in a furnace until the glass becomes 
partially fused. Then he takes another round iron 
implement, and twists the melted glass around it, and 
by turning it in various ways, and frequently placing 
it in the furnace for a few moments, it at last assumes 
whatever shape you please—either vase, goblet or 
plate. When finished in shape; he takes a small 
quantity of dark red glass, passes it lightly round the 
edro &nd thos forms the border* 

The pre p a r ation of the gold-stone glass, find of the 
opal tint which is so much admired, is a secret re¬ 
cently Rediscovered by Salviati, to whom we are in- 
fiehtod also for the modern mosaics, which from their 
beauty at>d durability will; ora long, ba employed 
largely in wall decoration. % 

The bugle and bo ad*wo r ks are also curious* A 
taaa takes a piece of gUm from thfe feitaaoe, blows 
■down an'iron rod into it; another man seises it,*and 
the two w«lk feaokwbvd from wash other through a 
petoagej till the gists it <k*wn to the sise of a bead 
or bugle. It is then cat into lengths, and the beads 
ate filled with saw-dust, again fused and rounded by 
firtotfon, being shaken together in a sack by a peculiar 
motion. 'i 

The most wooderfel and I nt e r es tin g 1 sight of 
Vsnaee; however, to the ChUhedml of St. Mark; which 


Is at owes neUeldto^leand an historical museum 
of anvivpadeed inteiestt < * Here you may read of the 
reHgtoh, the riohe% the dikertj, the conquest* and 
program made in the-artsy by that wonderful repub¬ 
lic of the pash. Hjefce ape trmeopw* war-spoils from 
CotisUaHhiofda aajdfnom Qrefcce. , 

ThwOhereh hfiSah ManxiJ converted into* Cathe¬ 
dral inl807y:pte*fotfo to hhioh time itwss the ducal 
chapel, was fbundbd by the Dogs Giestimam Par¬ 
tita pasid In the ydar • 829. \In consequence of his 
death it wsa left pnfieishfccL Jib heirs, however, 
leashed it, and it has destroyed by a conflagration 
in 976* ' To 477 the piemntt edifice was founded by 
Pietro Omeolo I., the snqdtosor of Candiano, whose 
life and reign terminated at the time of the confla¬ 
gration. • It was not completed, however, until the 
reign of Do me n ico £ontasiob 1043* In 1071 the 
Doge Domenico Salvo added many precious orna¬ 
ments, and mosaics in particular. It was designed 
by architects drool Constantinople, and is a mixture 
of Grecian and Roman architecture. The nave is 
ttoo hundred and forty-three feet in length, the tran¬ 
sept two hundiedi The centre dome is ninety-two 
feet ih height, and the Other four eight-one feet each. 
Nearljr six hundred pillars support the decorations 
inside and outside of this building. They were 
brought from Greece and are of marble. The finish¬ 
ings sire in the Italian-Gothic-style of the fifteenth 
century, but are not light and graceful. The scarcity 
of windows gives the building a gloomy appear¬ 
ance. 

In the lower part of the. front are five arched door¬ 
ways, each adorned with a double row of little col¬ 
umns. Over the central door stand gilded bronze 
horses placed them, it has been suggested, to show 
the Venetians what a horse is like, as they have na 
opportunity of studying the living animal. These 
homes are said to be the work of Phidias, carried to 
Constantinople by Theodosius, from whence they 
were removed by the Venetians in 1206, when they 
plundered the capital of the eastern empire. These 
horses were taken to Paris as trophies by the first 
Napoleon, and. crowned tbs Triumphal Arch in the 
Place de Carrousel in Paris, from 1797 to 1815. 
AfUr the Battle of Waterloo they were restored, to 
the great joy of the Venetians. 

In the outer walk are • inserted tablets of ancient 
sculptor* of different nations* and ages. One on the 
north side represents Proserpine in a chariot dragn 
by two dragons, and bolding in either hand a torch. 
In the eorber near the Ducal Palace, attractive from 
their color and position, is * group of four full-length 
figures in red porphyry, the origin of which is not 
exactly knowfw . . 

Five large mosaics are placed over the doorways. 
The first on the sight is a design by Pietro Veccbio. 
exe cu t ed in 1669.. .The subject represented is the 
body.ofSt.MMk being removed - from the Umb at 
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Alexandria. The Last Judgment occupies the central 
place. Then comes a design dated J728, Represent¬ 
ing the Venetian magistrates venerating the body of 
St Mark. The last, and probably most ancient of 
these mosaics, represent! the church of 8jk .Mark. 
Above these are tour other mosaics, the subjects of 
which are the taking dbwn from the brass, descent 
in/to Hades, the i ns u r rec tion, and the aseenaien. 

By the central portal ad yon bhter the veet&hnle is 
a stoall piece of reddish marble, Indicating the spot 
where Pope Alexander Hi. and the Emperor Fred¬ 
erick Barbarema were, through the interposition of 
the Venetian republic^ reconciled on die 28d of Jaly, 
1177. The vaulting ahd many portions of the wall 
are covered with rich marble and mosaics; the col¬ 
umns are of verd-antaqno and porphyry; the pave¬ 
ment is composed of small pieces of white and colored 
marble, agate, jasper, etc., and is beautifully arranged. 
Over the centre door of the ohnrch is a'mosaic re¬ 
presenting St. Mark in pontifical robes, executed by 
the brothers Zucoati in 1545; the arncifixiofi oppo¬ 
site by the same. They also executed the Eight 
Prophets, the Four Evangelists, the Resurrection of 
Lazarus, and the Annunciation. 

The magnificent tomb of Cardinal Zeno, from the 
design of Alessandro Leopardi, is situated in the 
Zeno Chape), on the right of the ^vestibule* In the 
north corridor is the ancient bas- relief of Christ sur¬ 
rounded by the twelve apostles, and the monument 
of the Doge Marino Morosmi. The walls of the in- 
terfor are of precious marble. A mosaic of the Vir¬ 
gin of St. Mark is over the central door. By the 
door on the right the basin for holy water is placed, 
composed of porphyry supported by a Greek altar. 
Farther on to the right is situated the Baptistery, 
executed in the fourteenth century. The granite 
slab upon which our Saviour is supposed to have 
stood when he preached to the inhabitants of Tyre- 
brought from that city in 1126—forms the akar 
table. 

The monument of the last Doge, Andrea Dandolo, 
who died in 1534, and was interred in St. Mark’s, 
stands against the wall. Near it is a Gothic tomb 
erected to the Doge 8oransa. The Chapel of the 
Holy Cross is ty the north transept. One of the 
columns which support it is a rare specimen of black 
and white granite. 

You may walk, from sunrise te sunset, to mnd fro, 
before the gateway of St. Mark's, and you will not 
see an eye lifted to h, nor a countenance brightened 
by it Priests and layman, soldier and civilian, rich 
and poor, pass by it alike and regardless. Up to the 
very recesses of the porches the meanest tradesman 
of the city push their counters; nay, the foundations 
of itB pillars are themselves the seats, not “of toem 
that sell doves” for sacrifice, but of the venders of 
toys and caricatures. Round the whole square in 
front of the church there is ahnest a continual line 
of caffe, where the idle -Venetians' of the middle 
class lounge and read. In the recesses of the porches, 
all day long, knotsef-men <rf Che lowest rinsses, un¬ 
employed and listless, lie basking in the sun like 


lisards; and unregarded children — every heavy 
glance of their young eyeafofl of desperation and 
strong depravity, and thehr threats hoarse with curs¬ 
ing-gamble, and fight, and snarl, and sleep, hoar 
after hour, clashing their bruised centesimi upos t|e 
marble ledges of the church porch. And the image 
of Christ and his angels look down upon it con¬ 
tinual l j. 

WHAT DO YOUR CHILDREN READ* 


A BAD book, magazine, or newspaper, is a dan¬ 
gerous to your child as a vicious companion, 
and will as surely corrupt his morals and lead him 
away from the paths of safety. Every parent should 
set this thought clearly before his mind, and ponder 
it well. Look to what yonr children read, and es¬ 
pecially to the kind of papers that get into their 
hands, tor there are now published scores of weekly 
papers, kith attractive and sensuous illustrations, 
that are a! hurtful to young and innocent sonls is 
poison to a healthful body. 

Many of these papers have attained large circula¬ 
tions, and are soking broadcast the seeds of vice and 
crime. Trenching on the very bordere of indecency, 
they corrupt the morals, taint the imagination, and 
allure the weak and unguarded from the paths of in¬ 
nocence. The danger to young persons from this 
cause was never so great as at this time; and every 
father and mother should be on guard against an 
enemy that is sure to meet their child. 

Our mental companions—the thoughts and feelings 
that dwell with us when alone, and influence our 
actions—these are what lift us up or drag us down. 
If your child has pure and good mental companions, 
he is safe; but if, through corrupt books and papers, 
evil thoughts and impure imaginings get into his 
mind, his danger is imminent. 

Look to it, then, that your children are kept '0 
free as possible from this taint. Never bring into 
your house a paper or periodical that is not strictly 
pure, and watch carefully lest any such get into the 
hands of your growing up boys. 


“NOT WORTH A STRAW.” 

P ERHAPS a straw is not as worthless as yen 
think. Let ns sea. Straws are- the stems of 
wheat, rye, oats and barley. Jn order to wave te 
and fro in the wind, and yet bear op the heeds of 
grain, they most be both Ughi and strong Let os 
see how iighlqere is seoured. They are made hollow, 
you see, like quills; and yet not hollow through the 
whole length, tor every now and then we find a knob,. 
or joint, which helps to brace Dp the sides sad make 
them strong. ■ The straw outside is hard, and leeks 
as shiny as if it had been polished* It it polished, 
and that keeps the weather and the insects from 
dam agi n g ty besides adding to its strength. Polish 1 
hut where does it get polish? God gave these 
plants the power af drawing uj* through their zoom, 
this gummy sort of varnish from the earth* It is 
dint There, ir-nothing like it on the stem of the 
sweetpea.or the enreenUhnsh, because theydo net 
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Religious reading. 


"COMB UITTO-KB." 


Andcmtino espres. 


T./€RAMPTO^. 


I l 



* An yon weary of sin, of its weight and its pain ? 

Thai oome onto Me, 1 can cleanse its deep stain. 

Does the thought of your guilt make you fearful and weak 7 
Goat, come unto Me, your pardon I will speak." 

Come, oome, etc. 


“Are you weary of straying! my own hand shall guide 
Your feet in the way where no ill shall betide. 

Are you hungry and thirsty? your soul shall be fed 
With the water of life, and with the heav’nly bread.** 
Come, come, etc. 


* HAPPINESS NOT THE END OP LIFE. 

r CB meaning of life ia not joy. Our Fathe# did not 
put us here for that, yet we hate to behave it We 
cling to gladness, and turn our beasts toward it** the 
flower to the sun. And when, instead, trouble falls upon 
mi, we turn away and refuse to be comforted, and our 
days loom up before us in added bitterness. We are 
weary of the pilgrimage, and we long to mako it only a 
happy journey, wandering where we will. We cannot 
abide the thought of a warfare, we are net brave enough 
audutreag enough to oontend with any fee. We love not 
hardship and self*denial and watahing. Wa had rather 
whisper, 0 Soul, take thine ease and be merry; give not 


op a present eomfort for a far-off, unseen good. Yet, 
there is much .to satisfy ns here, if it was only all our 
own, but the way is hedged about, and we oannot put out 
our hands to take the good things. The days are differ¬ 
ent ftom our longings, and we eonnt them lost hours and 
look back upon them with an agony that is unavailing. 
We think of what we might have been, of the great work 
we might have done, if our prayers were not denied, and 
we weep over our barren harvest. Yet this is God’s order¬ 
ing. He would have ns holy first, so he teaches us by 
humiliation and disappointment He takes away what 
He gees will lead us from the highest plaoe, and He giyfs 
ns more than we ask for—better things. He removes not 
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the thorn, bnt with the doable burden comes the greater 
strength. 

It is what we are, not what we possess, that shall make 
ms grow like Him. 

There is a Terse whioh says, “ Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, and He will sustain thee/’ and in evm ry ward therm 
is a gracious sweetness and a living power, that proves 
how true He is. We need not keep this weight, for thpre 
Is One who has borne more than this, who now waiteth at 
the door, not far of£ but by oue side, ready to oome in, if 
we ask Him, and take it all away; ready to stay with Os, 
and whisper of the good cheer we are soon to find .—Good 
Tiding*: ' * - * 

"Ip Ya Lovb Mk, Kkkp My CoMMAKmraim.”—Let 
the Church teach men that there is no religion except }n 
keeping the Commandments, and let her teach it so plainly 
that there can be no mistake about her meaning, and her 1 
Influence will be felt in social, civil and industrial affaire 
Let her teach, with no uncertain sound, that na one can 
enter Heaven except in the degree 4hat Heavenly princi¬ 
ples are formed in the life, and her members will cease to 
delude themselves with the vain hope of getting fe Heaven 
by thought or belief alone. The Church occupies the 
central plane in human life^ and the only effectual way to 
purify political life and make trading honest and labor 
noble, is to make the teaching of She Church true and her 
practice good. Purify the fountain, and the streams will 
be pare. 

Won* the heart begins to go out in love to God, Heaven 
has commenced within It, and the certitude of an eternal 
Heaven is found in this, that it is toward an Infinite God 
that it goes out. Provision is at once made for endless 
activity and endless love. 


NEARER. 

BY BUTH. 

YTThJlJ earthly shadows fall 
W Thick o'er my why; 

When anxious fears appal, 
Dark’ning my day; 

When lonely, sad and drear, 

Life seems to me, 

Then comes my yearning cry— 

* " Nearer Thee.” 

When witL the eye of faith 
Upward J gaxe, 

YVhere olouds of gloom are pierced 
By heavenly rays; 

Seeing Thy loving face 
Bend dowJ o’er me. 

Then swells my joyous song— 

" Nearer to Thee.” 

When to the river’s brink 
Gladly I come. 

Waiting the angel-band 
To bear me home; 

When the bright City’s gates 
Opening I see, 

Rapt’rous will be my cry— 

" Nearer to Thee.” 


Tqb Lord provides good for His obedient ehildmn. 
When we wilfully do evil, we pass from under the DUfse 
Providence into the Divine permission. 

Woulds’t thou die nobly, let thy vioes die before (ka 


Mothers’ Department. 


BE PATIENT WITH CHILDREN. 

M T7 r B have need of patienoe!” Nothing oan be more 
X true than this, and nothing is more applicable to 
those who have to do with boys and girls. There are so 
many provocations Which demand endurance, ho many 
faults which require correction, so much carelessness 
which provokes rebuke, aud so much perverseness which 
calls for firmness and control, that “ teachers of babes,” 
if not of a temper absolutely angelio, need to have " line 
upon line—line upon line, precept upon precept—precept 
upon precept,” to aid in the work which has fallen to 
their lot. > 

There are so many temptations and accessories to im¬ 
patience, too. It is so easy and so natural for the strong 
to tyrannise over the weak! Absolute power is too fre¬ 
quently abused; and the power whioh a parent or a teacher 
exercises over the child, is so for absolute that immediate 
resistance can be rendered unavailing. True, the parent 
has parental tenderness and love to restrain the impetu¬ 
osity of impatience, but the teacher has not; and if 
parents are often, in spite of natural barriers, impetuous, 
what wonder that teachers are so too. 

It is less trouble, so far as the present time is conoefned, 
to blame and scold, and punish a child for negligence, 
stupidity or misconduct, than to explain, reason and in¬ 
struct. It takes less time to box a boyfo ears for being 
mischievous, or to push a girl into a bedroom "mil by 


J herself,” for being idle, or talkative, or troublesome, this 
it does tp investigate intentions and motives, or to inqti>* 
into causes; and we do not wonder that the patienoe of 
the most patient sometimes gives way. But it is notlho 
less to be deplored when it does give way. In one hoof** 
in less tyne than this—in one minute, evil mey be wroight 
which will undo the work of months, or whioh years of 
judicious treatment win not obliterate. 

Do we say, then, that children should be indulged sad 
pampered, and their faults overlooked ? No: this again 
seems easier to the indulgent and self-indulgent teacher 
than the wearying work of oonstant watchfulness and 
wise oircumspeotion. But patience is as much required 
in the avoidaaoe of false indulgenoe as in the banishment 
of undue or injudicious seventy. It is easier, for the 
moment, to yield to the wishes and dispositions of chil¬ 
dren, than to Oppose or regulate them. Bnt notwUI* 
standing this, "Patience” should "have her peribet 
work.” Oh, ye teachers of the young, "ye hare need ef 
patienoe.” 

And not patience only. In the proper exercises of die* 
efpline, discrimination and keen perception must he 
united with it, or even patienoe will fall. Perhaps us 
two children in any given number are preoieety attbs is 
formation of mind, disposition and general capacity. Om 
will be timid, another bbMj one sensitive, another eh- 
turn; one quick, another slow. In different things, sad 
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at different times, the same boj or girl may exhibit 
ihikost contradictory qualities^ and yet there shall be 
lothing in all this that ought to be censtrned Into a fault, 
er that should oall for even a rebuke. Patience here will 
be lost in a mate, to which discrimination alone can fur¬ 
nish the clue. And that not always, for we have the 
word of Inspiration to assure ns that " the heart is de- 
oeitful above all things; but, in general, perhaps, the 
heart of a child may be pretty oarreotlj reed by those 
who do not, idly or contemptuously, negleot its study. 

At all events, it is better to be credidous then inoredu- 
l°us—better that a ohild should ten escape the just 
punishment of a fault through an excess of petie no e, than 
be once unjustly punished through want of discrimina¬ 
tion. The memory of the injustice will rankle in the 
soul, and produce worse fruits there, tenfold, in after 
years, than will spring from the consciousness of having 
committed faults innumerable with impunity. 

Teachers or parents never will or can deal wisely with 
a child, unless they dispense with impulse, and scrutinise, 
in every possible way, what appears worthy of condemns- 
tion; and the best way to follow out this scrutiny is men¬ 
tally to change places with the offender—to be a ebild 
again—to divest one’s self of all bat a childish judgment 
and capacity—to throw baok one’s self upon ohildish 
▼iews and feelings—and to submit to be guided by ohild- 
iA reasonings, and then after all^ if there be a doubt, to 
five the child the benefit of that doubt. 

Bwt, oh, what a deal of trouble is all this! 

Very well,-, we are not thinking about your trouble, 

but about the child’s good. Though, as to trouble, the 
best way of doing anything is the least troublesome in 
the end. Bat by trouble you mean pains-taking, time 
and attention, and regard to the ultimate object. Now, 
•mi anything in the world, worth doing, be well and 
properly accomplished without these? Can a pudding 
be made, or a pig be fed, or a beard be shaven without 
then? 

Trouble! Shame upon those who, under the selfish 
but vain plea of saving themselves (rouble—present trou- 
M*—make trouble for others in after years! Let them 
de anything, be anything, rather than teachers of the 
young. 

This is an inexhaustible subject—the right training of 
children—we have written about it before, and we may 
have occasion to revert to it again and again. Mean¬ 
while, as illustrative of the foigoing remarks, we quote 
sn instructive passage from a work on “ Private Educa¬ 
tion.’' 

u How can you be so stupid ?” said a governess tb her 
pupil; “why do you not do your sum properly? It is 
very easy, and you don’t try to do it well.” 

u My tom was right at first, and now I have done it 
•ver so many times I really cannot understand it,” re¬ 
plied the child. 

u I shall make you finish it,” said the governess, " and 
net allow yon to have any recreation tUl it is oor- 
reet” 

The ehlld hurst into tears, mytng she did not know 
bow it was, but she felt so stupid. She, however, sat 
down, and once more began the sum; but this time every 
figure was wrong. 

The governess grew very angry, and said the naughty 
gill should not only begin it again, but do two more as a 
pu n is hm e nt for such obstinacy. 

The ehild made another attempt, and was desired to do 
U aloud. 


" Four farthings make a shilling,” said the ohild. 

"What!” exclaimed the governess; "four farthings 
maltha shilling I How date you oe so stupid ? You do 
it on purpose. I shall certainly oomplain to your 
mamma.” 


"Indeed, indeed,” sobbed the ohild, "I will try to do 
it properly; I see I am Wrong, very wrong. I mean to 
say, twelve farthings make a penny.” 

The governess oould bear it no longer; she rose,and 
was about to threaten some severe punishment, when the 
mother entered the room, end, seeing the ohild in tears, 
said; " What is the matter with my little Emma?. Seven 
o'clock, and lessons not finished I I am going to dinner, 
and yon will not be ready for dessert.” 

"Iam not to go down-stairs this evening,” seplied the 
weeping ohild; " I oannot do my sum.” 

The governess, till then silent, confirmed this. 

" I oannot allow Miss Emma any recreation,” she said; 
and, drawing out her watch, added, " it is now seven 
o’olook; she has been five hours with a slate in her hand, 
and has not yet done her sum. I am sorry to say she is 
very obstinate, and persists in asserting that four farth¬ 
ings make a shilling, and that twelve farthings make a 
penny!” 

The ehild stared vacantly, and did not oontradfot her 
governess, hut looked as if not conscious of the mistake 
she had made. The mother, evidently suffering at seeing 
her ohild’s swollen eyes, and convinced of the misman¬ 
agement, merely said: " I am sorry to find Emma has 
given cause for displeasure, and beg she may be sent to 
bed immediately; to-morrow, I trust she will endeavor to 
be more attentive.” 

The ehild obeyed, sobbing, " Good-night, mamma.” 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Y -, an excellent and 

jndioions parent, pointed out, in gentle language, the 
error committed. 

" You will probably think, Miss H-, that a mother’s 

feelings mislead me; and I must candidly say, I do not 
think Emma has been so much to blame. Yon have 
shown ill-judged severity in keeping her so long at the 
same lesson. I give yon credit for your good intentions; 
bat, believe me, yon are mistaken. The attention fixed for 
such a length of time loses its power; and I am persuaded 
that Emma will do her sum right to-morrow morning, 
provided no threats are made; but if her thoughts be 
oeenpied with the punishment she has to dread, it is not 
probable she can give undivided atttention to any study, 
much less to arithmetic, which admits of no error. I do 
net think Emma deserved to be punished; she had no 
power of doing better. It is evident from her saying that 
four fkrthlngs make a shining, and twelve fttrtfaingrmahe 
a penny, that she was much pussled; and I beg that an¬ 
other time, under similar circumstances, she may be made 
to leave off her lesson. When I sent her to body and ap¬ 
peared displeased, it was to uphold your authority; I 
should not have had the courage to inflict any other 
punishmentj hut the child was so fhtigned, I thought it 
oould do her no harm, and hope she is already ssleep, as 
I ftesMr she ha# been over-exerted.” 

The go ve r n e ss made no reply; she felt the truth of the 
observations, and was grtteftil for the manner in whieh 
they had been eorivOyed. 

The following morning the little girl, refreshed by 
steep, end recove ri ng the use of her fhonltles, did < her sum 
without a single mistake, end begged, as a? reward, 
that she might be allowed to go and show it to her 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


ICEBERG& 

BT X. B. D. 

I CEBERG means foe mountain. It it not a mountain 
covered with ioe, bnt a mountain of solid ioe. We do 
not find these monntain* on dry land; They are in the 
ooean, fkr away to the Polar Regions. 

The water of the ooean freezes in a solid mass over the 
surihoe. Then, when a thaw or a storm eomes, this mass 
of ioe eraeks and breaks into great eakes. These oakes 
get jostled against, or piled npon one another, and in that 
way frosen together. This great piece, made out of a 


into the clear ooean, and they have been known to run 
against Tassels and sink them. 

When these icebergs get into a warmer region they 
slowly melt away. In the picture are sereral icebergs, 
which hare been melting for some time; the water, formed 
by the melting ioe, running down their sides into the 
ocean until the fce'is left in sharp, jagged points at the 
top. The white objects are the ioebergs. The blaek ones 
are rooks of some coast or island. 

Ice b er g s are most beautiful to look at When the sun 
shines upon them they are fairly dazzling with light, and 
shew all the colors of the rainbow. At night they gleam 



number of smaller ones frozen together, rests on the sur¬ 
face of the water and raises its top out of it, a* ioe natur¬ 
ally floats; and more ioe is added to the sides and bottom. 
Then another storm, perhaps, throws more pieces upon 
or against it, whioh freeze to it The larger it gets the 
higher it rises out of the water, until finally it beoomes 
as large as a mountain. 

Sometimes these great ioe mountains, or bergs, will split 
in two, from top to bottom, with a noise like that of a 
cannon, and thus another ioeberg will be formed. When 
this happens, there is a great oommotien in the water. 
All the ioebergs in the neighborhood shake and danoe 
and more about as though they were alive. 

The seas near the North and South Poles are filled with 
these Ioebergs, which are large enough to grind a ship to 
pfteots, if one should ohanoe to be between them when they 
come together. These great icebergs float around in the 
ocean, and ships whioh visit the regions where they are 
found, havo to be careful and keep out of their tracks. 
Sometimes they wander away off, out ef their usual course, 


in the moon or in the light of the aurora borealis, until 
the whole aoene looks like fairy-land. i 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ; 

Give me the man who’ll my, 

That when a good deed's to bo done. 

Let's do the deed to-day! 

We may command the present, 

If we set and never wait; 

But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, that oomes too late. 

Nbybr give up, brother, never give up, 

God has a blessing for those who work hard; 

Why should you grumble, and murmur and fret, 

And envy the pleasure from which you're debarred. 
Work like a man, 

Do the best you can, • 

This is the wisest and happiest plsn. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


FOUND. 

FBOX THM OBBMAB Of GOETHE. 

I NTO the forest, alone, I went, 

And nothing to seek was my intent 

A little flower I found in the gloom; 
Bright as an eye, or a star, its bloom. 

But when I would pluck it, it said to me, 

« Shall I, to my withering, broken be ?” 

Then flower and root I dug from the loam, 
And tenderly took it with me home. 

There, planted again in a worthy plaee, 

It grows and blossoms with added grace. 


LIZZIE. 


BY FLCmiWCB PBWCY. 


D BAR little dark-eyed namesake! 

The summers are all too fsw 
Sinoe she brightened with gracefal wearing, 
The name that my childhood knew— 

I hoped it would crown her with sunshine 


Fairer than ever smiled— 

I said it should bring her a Meeting— 
Bear little dark-eyed child! 


Oh! fair and fetterless spirit! 

The name that my childhood knew, 
Though rarely I hear it spoken, 

Is sweeter because of you— 

What matter how little value 
On earth to the name be given, 

Since now it is worn by an angel, 

Tie tenderly breathed in Heaven ? 

Portland Transcript . 

THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 

I N sheen of silken splendor. 

With glinting threads of gold, 

I’ve seen the waving marvels 
That hung in halls of old. 

When fair hands wrought the lily, 

. And brave bands held the lanoe, 

And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly dance. 

Fve looked on rarer fabrics, 

The wonders of the loom, 

That caught the flowers of summer, 

And captive held their bloom; 

But not their wreathing beauty. 

Though fit for queens to wear. 

Can with one household treasure. 

That’s all mine own, compare. 


I said it should bring her a blessing— 
Was I wiser than I guessed? 

Was the blessing a long, sweet childhood, 
And an early and happy rest? 

For the loving circle that held her 
Is robbed of its precious pearl; 

The youngest, the fairest, the darling— 
Dear little dark-eyed girl! 


It has no golden value, 

The simple patchwork spread; 
Its squares in homely ihshion 
Set in with green and red; 
Bnt in those faded pieoes 
For me are shining bright, 

Ah! many a summer morning, 
And many a winter night 


She stood where the path of childhood— 
A lane through a flowery wood— 

Led oat to the wide, dim distance 
Of perilous womanhood— 

Woman or angel?—The future 
Like a question before her lay; 

What wonder she paused and faltered, 
And chose the easier way ? • 


The dewy breath of clover, 

The leaping light of flame. 
Like spells my heart oome over, 
As on# by one I name 
These bits of old-time dresses— 
Chiats, qambrie, calico— 

That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings long ago. 


Not for her are the crosses 
And bonds of a woman's life, 

Nor the burdens and costly blessings - 
Which cling to the name of wife; 

Nor labor, nor doubt, nor angnisb, 

Nor the great world’s dusty whirl; 
Not one of them touched her garment— 
Dear little dark-eyed girl! 


This violet was mother’s; 

I seem to see her faoe, 

That ever like a sunshine 
Lit np the shadiest plaoe. 

This buff belonged to Susan; 

That scarlet spot was mine; 

And Fannie wore this pearly white, 
Where purple pansies shine. 


Timidly leaning always 
On the hearts which loved her best. 
Sheltered from every sorrow, 

She dwelt in the warm home nest; 
Never a grief came near het, 

Nor trial nor loss she bore— 

And none In the home that holds her 
Shall find her for evermore! 


I turn my patchwork over— 

A book with pietared leaves— 

And I feel the lilac fragraaoe, 

And the snow-fell on the eaves. 

Of all my heart's p os s e ss i ons 
I thick it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home, 
When mother dear wae there. 
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Floral Department. 


HOME ORNAMENT& 


W E received, tome time since, a book from Mr. Dreer, 
of this city, published by Henry T. Williams, of 
New York, and entitled “ Window Gardening.” We gave 
a notice of the book at the time of its reception, and ex¬ 
amination has proved it to be even more valuable than 
we then supposed. We will give a few extracts from its 
pages for the benefit of our readers. It oontains some 
very useful suggestions on the subject of home floral 
ornamentation—useful because simple, inexpensive and 
practicable: 

“ This department would not be complete without a 
word for the little ones of the house, some hint to them of 
what they oan do to bring forth some glowing spot or 
sprig of living greenery. So we tell them how to make 
some pretty tittle contrivances in grasses, etc. 

M Plants with light, graceful foliage are every year be¬ 
coming more popular; and as to oomplete a picture of the 
highest order one requires a great variety of colors and 
graoeful pencilling*, so in window gardening the culture of 
the grasses adds greatly to the whole effect. 

“ Far prettier than many a pretentious and costly orna¬ 
ment is a simple bowl of grasses planted in pine cones, 
set in sand, in moss or common soil. If grown in cones, 
procure them from the woods, and sprinkle in as much 
soil as their scales will retain. Then scatter the grass- 
seed over it, and sprinkle with water. Place the cones in 
sand or moss, and be sure that they do not become dry, 
but water them spuringly at first, once a day, and set in 
a moderately warm place. Soon the seeds will sprout, 
aod the tiny spears protrude in every direotion. 

“ Grass will sprout and grow in pine oones without any 
soil, but it serves to prevent the cone from closing too 
tightly when sprinkled) and also makes a more vigorous 
growth. The oones can be suspended in a window, either 
singly or in groups of three fastened together with thread 
wire. Or a rustic basket or stand can be procured, and 
filled with cones, with different kinds of grasses growing 
in each cone. There are three thousand different species 
of grasses in the world, and thetr study is a pleasing 
pursuit. 

“ A very charming effect can be produced by placing a 
wet sponge in a glass bowl, and sprinkling over it oan ary- 
seed, grasses and flaxseed. Soon it will be covered with 
a thick growth of fresh, bright green. It must be judi¬ 
ciously watered. If kept too dry it will wither away j if 
too wet it may damp off. Mustard-seed may also be used, 
and its tiny yellow blossoms will be to many a novelty as 
well as a delight. 

“ Common garden peas will make a lovely vine, although 
sweet peas are much prettier. But either can be grown 
in water. Fill a common tumbler with water. Tie over 
it a bit of coarse lace, such as milliners use, and cover it 
with peas, pressing it down into the water. Keep in a 
dark place for two or three days, then give light and 
warmth. In a few day* the roots will be plainly seen 
piercing through the laoe, and the vines oan twine around 
the casements, or a bit of a hoop-skirt spring oan be fas¬ 
tened about the tiunhier with springs attached to it in 
form of a globe, and the vines twined about them. Keep 
the tumbler tuU of water, and add bits of eharcoal to keep 


it fresh. Every week turn in two or three drops of aqua 
ammonia. 

“ A saucer garden can be made with fresh moss well 
wetted. In the centre place a pino eone filled with earth 
and common grass or Canary-bird seed, and in a few days 
the tiny grass spears will appear, and soon you will have 
a verdurous eone of great beauty. 

“ If an aeorn be suspended by a bit of thread tied 
around it within half an inch of the snrfaoe of water 
contained in a small vase or tumbler, and allowed to re¬ 
main undisturbed for one or two weeks in a warm place, 
it will bnrst its shell and throw a root into the water, and 
shoot upward, its straight and tapering stem covered 
with glossy green leaves. A young oak tree growing in 
this way is an elegant object. The water should be kept 
clean with bits of eharooal, and if the leaves tarn yellow 
add a little ammonia to it. 

“ The sweet potato would hardly be recognized by man j 
who know it only to eat it, if they oould see bow pretty s 
parlor ornament it might be easily made. Take a large- 
sized sweet potato and drop it to the bottom of a vase er 
the bowl of a banging basket. Cover the potato with 
water nearly to its top, leaving perhaps a half inch un¬ 
covered, and always keeping it about at this point. It 
will soon pat forth roots, and the top will shoot out a vine 
whioh will grow after a while with great rapidity. A 
sunny position suits it best, and the tendrils will soon 
clasp the arms of the basket, or droop in long curls over 
the edge of the vase. Many visitors who have seen sueh 
a vine in the window of their friend, have inquired, with 
admiration, its name, thinking it must be some foreign 
plant. 


"To Revive Faded Flowers. —Hot water will fre¬ 
quently restore flowers to freshness, even when every 
petal is drooping. Place the stems into a eup of boiling 
hot water, leave them in it until each petal has become 
smoothed out, then out off the coddled ends and put into 
milk-warm water. Colored flowers revive sooner than 


those that are of snowy whiteness, as the latter turn 
yellow. A cool room is best adapted to keeping flowers 
fresh. Take away each flowor as it fades, else it will 
decay the others. 

“ The moisture furnished out flowers should be rain 
water, always of a moderate temperature, about blood 
warmth. The water should not be changed, but every 
morning its evaporation supplied with more of the same 
temperature; to which, after a few days, a little aqua 
ammonia—five drops to half a pint of water—may be 
added. It is well to place at thg bottom ot the dish or 
vase a layer of broken eharooal, about half an inch is 
depth—pieces about the size of small beans. In placing 
the flowers let them have as much room as they need to 
show themselves natyrally. At the expiration of a week 
the stems should be examined, all decayed matter rubbed 
from them with a piece of flannel, and the tip of each 
end cleanly cut; and if any leaves or blossoms begin to 
look withered, these also should be out away. Flowert 
decay much sooner when tied in bunches or bouquet! 
than when arranged loosely. Too little air end too sraeb 
water are the bane of most species. There ought to be » 
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free current of the former around eaoh spray or separate 
large flower, while the latter should not oome above the | 
calyx of any bloom—better be an iqeh ej meDe be)bw It, j 
with mast hardy plants, even if very long-stemmed, two 
inches immersion will give water enough if they have 
plenty of air. For short-stemmed flowers, a . mlltwre of 
damp sand and powdered eharoeal in equal proportions 


answers very well; but care must be taken that the dish 
does not get too dry. So also do baskets of creeping moss, 
Ip which t|iey be pitted with fine eflfeot. Still, the 
moss gets dry so soon, that the flowers fare better if a 
saucer is hidden below, partly filled with water, which 
they can reach with the tips of their Stems." 


A Page of Varieties. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 


If autait dignity without the appearance of pride. 

Beyer acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. 

Think nothing in conduct unimportant .or indifferent. 

Bn always resigned to tbs dispensation* of Providence. 

Bishop Hackbt’s motto: “Serve God, and be cheer¬ 
ful.” 

Fnra the work in hand before beginning anything 
else. 

Be guarded in conversation, attentive, and slow to 

spsalu 

Every man has just as much vanity as he lacks under¬ 
standing. 

Be not forward to assign reason to those who have no 
right to ask. 

A great soul only finds its true existence in making 

others great. 

Rise early, and be an economist of time. An hour lost 
is newer gained. 


lie a Dublin newspaper appeared the following: “A 
number of deaths arc unavoidably postponed.” 

The latest instance afforded by a “ fond mother” of her 
son’s cleverness is said son’s correcting her for saying ho 
was all over dirt. He said the dirt was all over him. 

Am attorney, says an ingenious writer, is the same 
thing to a barrister that an apothecary is to a physician, 
with this difference, that your lawyer does not deal In 
tcruplf. 

A poor literary man being about to marry a rich heiress, 
was asked how long he thought the honeymoon would 
lastf Ho replied: “ Don’t tett me of the koney-mooh ; ft 
is k or vc rt -mooR with mc.V 

A student at oollege included in the list of expenses 
whieh ho sent to his father the item, “ Charity) thirty 
dollars.” The father remarked, in reply, * I tor that 
charity, covers a multitude of sins.” 

Am Irishman, when he applied for a license to sell 
whisky, was asked by a magistrate if ho was of a* good 
moral character. He replied, “ Faith, I don’t see the 
neoessity of a good moral character to sell whisky.” 


Flowers are God’s undertones of encouragement to .the 
children of earth. 

It is not always the dark plaoe that hinder*, hot some¬ 
times the dim eye. 

He that newer changes any of his opinions newer eor- 
roots any of his mistakes. 

Mam, being essentially-active, most find in activity his 
joy, as well as his beauty and glory. 

Week life is ruined for the sake of money’s preeioneness, 
the ruined life cares naught for the money. 

Oifx of tho most important rules of the. science of 
manners is an almost absolute silence in regard to your¬ 
self. 

It Is tho man who determines the dignity of tho occu¬ 
pation, not the occupation which, measures the dignity of 
the man. 

Mmm are often cfpahlqof mater things than toy per- 
foroij they are sent into the world Mii|h bills of credit, 
ancf seldom draw to their foil extent. 

Tvc blossom opnnot tell fM bewnes of its odor, and 
no man oan tell what becomes of his influence anp exr 
ample, which go beyond bis ken on their mission. 

Violets do not open once a day, and let out their little 
prayer of perfume., They exbM" <&ll tb* while, at lame 
time* more than at others, but always more or less. 

Ha* it newer > c m a rr ed to ns, when surrounded by sop- 
rows, that they may be sent to ns only for our instruetiea, 
as wo darken the cages of birds whe* we wish to teaqb 
them to sing. 

Thm tender words, the loving deeds whioh we scatter 
for the hearts whion throb nearest to ns, are immortal 
•eed that will sprtng ’up in feVertkstiiig beauty, not only 
in our own livecy bat inthe tiVeiof thbte'bott* after us. 1 


“ Bidot,” said a lady, “ stop over and see how old Mrs. 
Jones is this morning.” I* a few minutes Biddy returned 
with the information that Mrs. Jones was seventy-two 
years, seven months and two days old, that morning. 

A Scotch clergyman, preaching one day, quoted the 
passage: “ And I said in my haste that all men are liars;” 
and added: “ What’s that, Mr. Ps ilmist? Said it in your 
haste, did youf Had you lived in our day you would 
have said it at your leisure.” 

A CLERGYMAN being annoyed by some of his audienee 
going out white ho was preaching, took for his text, 
“Thoa art weighed and tond wanting.” Soon after 
commencing his discourse ho said, “ Yon will please pass 
out as fast as you are weighed.” 

“ Are you going to make a flower-bed here, Judkins V* 
asked a young lady of the gardener. “ Yes, miss? them’s 
the orders,” answered the gardener. " Why, it'll quite 
spoil Our croquet groutrd V* “ Can’t help it, miss; them’s 
your pa’s orders. He says ha'll have it laid out for horti¬ 
culture, not for husbandry 1” 


Evil Spirits.— $lr Astley Cooper, who had no superior 
as a British medical authority, said: “ I never Buffer ar¬ 
dent spirits fa my bouse, thtubifig them evil spirits; and 
if to poor could witness the white livers, the dropsies, 
the shattered nervous systems, whioh I have seen, as the 
consequence of drinking, they would qe aware that spirits 
and poisons are synonymous terms.” 


Ths Old Masters.—T he wife of an up-town oitisea, 
who has grown wealthy during the past few years by ths 
advance of real estate, went abroad a few days ago. One 
of her acquaintances asked her what particular]purpose 
she had in going, and what she expected to enjoy most. 
“ Oh, I don’t care much aboai Europe,” she replied, “ on 
my own aooount, The main objept I have in making this 
trip is to have the portraits of these children,” pointing 
to three homely girls of nine, olevsfl and thirteen, "painted 
by the Old masters.” 
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New Publications. 


Cast Adrift. By T. S. Arthur. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Stoddart A Co. $2.00. In his preface to this new 
volume, the author says: “My book, apart from the 
thread of fiction that runs through its pages, is but a se¬ 
ries of photographs from real life, and is less a work-of 
imagination than a record of facts. If it stirs the hearts 
of American readers profoundly, and so awaken the people 
to a cense of their duty J if it helps to inaugurate more 
earnest and radical modes of reform for a state of society 
of which a distinguished author has said, ‘ There is not a 
oountry throughout the earth on which it would not bring 
a curse; there is no religion upon the earth that it would 
not deny; there is no people upon the earth that it would 
not put to shame/ then will not my work be in vain. 

“ Bitting in our comfortable homes, with well-fed, well- 
clothed and happy-hearted children about us —children 
who have our tenderest care, and whose cry of pain from 
a pin-prick or a fall upon the floor hurts us like a blow— 
how few of us know or care anything about the homes in 
which some other ohildren dwell, or of the hard and cruel 
battle for life they are doomed to fight from the very be¬ 
ginning ! 

“ To get out from these oomfortable homes, and from i 
the midst of tenderly oared-for little ones, and stand face 
to free with squalor and hunger, with suffering, debase¬ 
ment and crime—to look upon the starved froes of little 
ohildren, and hear their helpless cries, is what scarcely* 
one in a thousand will do. It is too much for our sensi¬ 
bilities. And so we stand aloof, and the sorrow and suf¬ 
fering, the debasement, the wrong and the crime go on, 
and because we heed it not we vainly imagine that no 
responsibility lies at our door; and yet, there is no man 
or woman who is not, according to the measure of his or 
her influence, responsible for the human debasement and 
suffering I have portrayed. 

“ The task I set for myself has not been a pleasant one. 
It has hurt my sensibilities and sickened my heart many 
times, as I stood face to faoe with the sad and awful de¬ 
gradation that exists in oertain regions>f our larger cities; 
and now, that my work is done, I take a deep breath of 
relief. The result is in your hand, good oitisen, Chris¬ 
tian reader, earnest philanthropist! If it stirs your heart 
in the reading as it stirred mine in the writing, it will 
not die fruitless.” 

This book is sold only by agents; but a oopy will be 
mailed to any one by the publishers of this megasine on 
the reoeipt of the price, $2.00. 

Above Tempest and Tide. After the German 
ef Sophie Verena. By Auber Forestier. Philadelphia. 
H. N. McKinney A Co. One takes up translations of 
foreign hooks with fear and trembling. There is so mnch 
in European literature— especially in French and German 
—out of harmony with American ideas, that it is the ex¬ 
ception, rather than the rule, that a book oan receive un¬ 
qualified recommendation at our hands. In the book be¬ 
fore us we find this desirable exception. It is a German 
story, possessing all the better characteristics of German 
literature— earnest thought,'and oarefol finish in style— 
added to and embellishing a charming story, the tendency 
ef which is to elevate this feelings and strengthen the soul 
against temptations. The story loses nothing at the b ands 


of the translator, at Is toe frequently the ease. The 
English style is ns psrfoet ns the German most have 
been. 

Her Majesty the Queen. A Novel. By John 
Eston Cooke, author of “ Dr. Vandyke/' etc. Philadel-* 
phia: J. B. Lippinooti A Co. To our mind, a well writ¬ 
ten historical novel is among the pleasantest of all reading. 
It so blends instruction with pleasure, that any qualms 
of conscience over misspent time are lolled, and the 
mind left to perfect enjoyment of the story. “Her 
Majesty the Queen ” is the wife of the unfortnate Charles 
I. Of England, and many of the characters figuring in the 
pages of the book are historical ones. A charming love- 
story runs through the pages, and somewhat brightens 
the sombre tone of the story. 


The Paysoa, Duuton & Scribner Manual of Pen¬ 
manship. P., D. A S., authors. J. W. Payson, 8. Dun- 
ton, W. M. Soribner, G. H. Shattuok, A. S. Maneon, Hew 
York: Wool worth, Ainsworth A Co. This is a valuable 
work. It reduoes penmanship to tf science, and simplifies 
and illustrates it in a most desirable manner. There ate 
illustrations of different styles of penmanship, and fall 
directions to both teacher and student. 


Questions of the Day. By the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. New York: Dodd A Mead. This clergyman 
discusses various religious topics in an able manner, and 
satisfactorily sustains bis side of the argument. His first 
sermon id on the question, “ Is the Human Race One f* 
the seoond, “ How Far hae Man Fallen ?” Most of his 
points are aimed direotly at the claims of modern scien¬ 
tists, whioh to many minds seem directly opposed to theo¬ 
logical teachings. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pineett A Co. 

The Glass Gable. By Margaret E. Wflmer. 

New York: National Temperanoe Society. 

John Bentley’s Mistake. By Mrs. M. A. Holt 

New York : National Temperanoe Boeiety. 

Fred’s Hard Fight. By Marion Howard. New 

York: National Temperance Society. 

Nothing to Drink. A Temperance Sea Story. 
By Julia McNair Wright New York: National Temper¬ 
ance Society. 

We have rece i ved the four volumes, whose titles are given 
above, from the National Temperance Society and Publi¬ 
cation House. They are all pleasantly-written stories, 
and calculated to awake and keep alive interest to the 
Temperance reform. For sale in Philadelphia by J. C. 
Garrignes A Co. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York; Scrib¬ 
ner, Armstrong A Co. Mrs. Ollphanfe tales are always 
weleome. Though not as s—setloael a writer as seme, 
she ranks ameng the best English novelists, while she 
takes preoedenoe of many for the elevated tone and purity 
of her writings. “ May," her latest production, sustain* 
all her previously-acquired reputation, and we cheerful!/ 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. For sale in 


Philadelphia by Ciaxten, Resnsen A Heffelfinger. 
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Ferdinand De Soto. The Discoverer of the Mis- 
riwippi. By John S. G. Abbott. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd A Mead. Mr. Abbott has made a oareful 
and conscientious study of his subject, and has presented 
his readers with a record of De Soto's life and adventures 
as nearly authentio as it has been in his power to make 
it It is needless to My that the book is interesting, read¬ 
ing more like a rontanee than veritable history. The 
volume belongs to the library of “American Patriots and 
Pioneers," now being issued by Dodd A Mead. For sale 
In Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott A Co. 

Try and Trust By Horatio Alger. Boston: 
Loring, Publisher. An excellent book for boys, teaching 
them, in a manner to gain their attention and interest, 
lessons of trne manliness. It belongs, we believe, to a 
series of books more or lees eoinneeted in their plots and 
character*. Per sale la Philadelphia by J. B. Lippinoott 
A Co. 

The Mystery of Holly Tavern. A Story of Nine 
Travellers. By Lauristoa Colli*. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippinoott A Co. An entertaining story of travel, and, 
as its name implies, mystery. It will serve to while away 
an idle hour. 

Work. A Story of Trial Vad Experience. By 

Louisa M Alcott, author of “ Little Women," etc. Bos¬ 
ton : Roberts Brothers. Miss Alcott has dared to touoh 
that troublfsome theme—What shall women do?—and 
has illumine i it with the brightness of her own strong 
sense. The story is a pleasing one, and a snggestive one 
as well, and ought to be productive of many good results. 
It ought to encourage young girls to “ be up and doing 
with a heart for any fate," instead of remaining idly at 
home, frittering away their time in frivolous, or at least, 
insignificant employments; or, perhaps, what is quite as 
had, weakly lamenting that they are women, and conse¬ 
quently, are forbidden to do. It ought to teach those who 


have the charge of girls that they should not seek to fet¬ 
ter them down to a narrow field of endeavor if they show 
desires and capabilities for a wider sphere—that is, to 
punish them for their womanhood—for, energy suppressed 
and forbidden' a right channel, will foroe its way into 
wrong ones. Miss Alcott has, in the writing of this book, 
done a good work for women. For sale in Philadelphia 
by Sower, Potts A Co. 

The Tear. By D. 0. Colesworthy. Boston: 
Lee A Shepard. Mr.- D. C. Colesworthy, a poet who is 
already known as the author of 44 Don’t Kill the Birds," 
* 4 A Little Word in Kindness Spoken," 44 Do not Faltpr," 
and many Others equally popular and equally exeellent 
in sentiment, has sent forth a little book eont lining 
seventeen poems, one In honor of eaoh month and each 
season, and one upon Christmas. These poems, although 
not aspiring to anything original or remarkable in either 
sentiment or expression, are pleasing contributions to our 
poetic literature, and will add to their author's fame. We 
welbome the volume to our library. 

NBW MUSIC. 

We have received from W. W. Whitney, Publisher, 
Toledo, Ohio, tho following new Musle: 

Village B*U*. By W. A. Ogden. This four-part Glee 
is a very fine piece for a quartette of voioes. It is bright 
aad cheery, and the oberns, which may be sang by seve¬ 
ral voices, or as a quartette, has' a tasteful piaoo aooom- 
paniment. Prioe fifty cents. 

Glide, Gently Glide . By Charles H. Carroll. This wiQ 
be found not only a pleasing composition, but one show¬ 
ing much study and skill. Each part carries a distinct 
, beautiful melody woven together in a neat, artistio man¬ 
ner. The music is exuberant with life, but smooth and 
flowing as the streamlet o’er which they glide. There is 
a separate piano aeoompantment, whioh is a great conve¬ 
nience to the player. Price seventy-five cents. 


Editor’s Department. 


HONOR ABO SAFETY. 

A RECENT writer, referring to the many exposures of 
flmad and corruption among men m charge of pubiio 
truKts. forcibly remarks: *• No money was ever won by j 
treachery to trust that did not harm the winner. No power 
wa» ever achieved by bribery or retained by falsehood that 
did not scorch the paint of him who hold it. Tho conscious¬ 
ness of ill-desert, the lo.*s of self-respect, the fear of exposure 
aad the self-commitment to a life of deception, which go 
always wltn possessions unworthily won, are poison in the 
blood, and the exposure, sooner or later, is as sure to come 
ae death.** 

Truer words were never spoken. There Is no safety, no 
peace, no real success, except in a life of honor shd In¬ 
tegrity. It cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of 
young men. that in all gain coming trirough fraud or wrong. 
He* concealed a curse that will consume as surely as hidden 
fire $ that money so obtained loses Its power to give happi¬ 
ness— -changes from a good to an evil—ceases to be a friend, 
and becomes an enemy. A thousand dollars, honestly 
gained by an honest man will give the possessor a thousand 
times more real pleasure than a million can possibly afford 
U>e dishonest man, who. In acquiring his million treads 
ruthlessly upon the rights of others. 

We may depend upon it. that in all we aoqutVe. there la a 
blessing or aeuraa, just in the degree that we regard or dis¬ 
regard oqr fellow-men. 44 A little that a righteous man hath 
VOX* XLI.—40. 


Is better than the riches of many wicked.** 8o saieth Holy 
Writ, and every day man's experience proves it to be true. 

Read the faces of men who have aoquired wealth or posi¬ 
tion through hard, uopltying selfishness, or through fraud 
and wrong—such men are known in all communities—and 
what sad and painful things do yon find. Not peace nor 
moral beauty, nor the sweetness of content 1 No satisfaction 
in life is written there. All is hard, cold, cruel often, sinister, 
dissatisfied. For all that makes life worth living tor, you see 
that life with them has been a failure. And it must be so tar 
the very nature of things; for. a life of utter selfishness and 
wrong takes a man out of the ttue order of his being, and 
whatever is out of order, is jarred with every movement, and 
works steadily te sure disaster. 


6E0R6E MACDONALD IN THE PULPIT. 

R EV. HENRY W. BELLOWS gives, from memory, a re¬ 
port of a sermon recently preached by George Mao- 
donald, in the Church of All 8ouls, in New York city. We 
copy his description of the preacher's manner In the pulpit, 
which is very striking: 

« fhe preacher was h> a very exalted state, and poured 
himself out In a rhapsodical manner, which made us think 
of the accounts of Edward Irving. Not that anything but 
sound sense and solemn truth, n language admirably chosen, 
was nttered. but a sort of prophetic fury in the tones shook 
the nerves And made the ear aurick from the message. We 
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should not like often to be cel fed lo isten to saoh * discourse, 
preached in that way. It was as if the man's hands were 
clutching our physical heart-strings or squeezing our brains. 
Never in the whole course 6f listening to public speakers 
hare we heard anything of such mingled power and painful- 
nests such intensity, vehemence, demoniac and angelic fury 
mixed. How that delicate frame, invalided and exhausted 
with labor, could for an hour pour out such a flood of passion¬ 
ate tones, at such a pitch of voice, and every word intensified 
with purpose, we cannot understand. We looked to see 
Macdonald faint at the close of hi* pennon; -but he paused, 
and uttered a prayer ao much like one of David Elginbrod’s, 
that we felt that the power by which he spake was pot his 
own, and that he was drawing from an inexhaustible foun¬ 
tain. 

“ The poet, the novelist appear in MaodonaW’s preaching 
—not intentionally or artificially, but by the irrepressible 
geniue of the man’s personality. He shapes hfa discourse 
with a broad plan, excludes what la irrelevant, forgets noth¬ 
ing truly pertinent, and hurries toward hla conclusion with 
inevitable power. His whole free and figure preach. His 
dainty fingers drip with feeling in every gesture. He 
writhes and tosses himself about aa if straggling with 
tnoughts too big for utterance. His voice is somewhat 
nueky, his articulation Scotch, and his slides of tone a little 
extravagant in the swing he allows himself. But unmUtaka. 
bio wealth of thought and depth of feeling and power of pas¬ 
sion and directness of spiritual vision betray themselves in 
his preaching, as in ail his poems and writings; and it Is a me¬ 
morable thing to have heard him, roused as he was, on Sun¬ 
day evening. Nobody will ever forget that occasion who 
shared in ih Many will not like hla manner, and miss bis 
meaning, and criticise hia words; but we doubt not he 
reached some hearts that were never touched before, and 
gave all a sense of spiritual realities to which they will date 
back as to high-water mark in their spiritual experiences." 


pattantiy for him to eat them; then smoothed his ears and 
nose, and drove slowly away. I do not know the name of 
the young man ; but I am sure be has a kind heart, and is 
fit to be trusted with a horse out of his employer's sight; 
and If the horse could only have spoken, he would have 
thanked him for this little treat," 


ATLANTIC CITY. 

F PERY year this “City by the Bea” becomes more and 
more the favorite summer resort for Philadelphians. 
Every year new hotels go up, elegant eoUaget are built, new 
improvements are made, and increasing attractions offered 
to visitors. The bathing is unsurpassed, and the hotel ac¬ 
commodations excellent. For merchants and others who 
wish to get their families out of town during the hot months, 
but cannot themselves break entirely away from business, 
the ease and quickness of access by the Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad renders it especially desirable, and thousand's vail 
themselves of this great facility, spending a portion of their 
time at the seashore with their families, and yet net losing a 
hold of their business. If to the admirable railroad facilities 
were added a little more enterprise and public spirit by the 
authorities of Atlantic City, the place could be made flar more 
attractive and desirable than it is. The long spaces between 
the houses and the sea, Instead of presenting only unsightly 
sand-heaps, as they now do, glaring in the sun, should be 
levelled and sown with grass-seed, so as to give aLeantlftil 
green sward. The streets should r>e watered, and made as 
clean and neat as possible. All this would cost compara¬ 
tively little, but it would give an Attractiveness to the place 
that would draw hundreds there who now go to Long Branch 
or other summer resorts. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS* 

A TOIITER in Our Dumb Animate, a monthly paper issued 
in Boston, by the * Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” relates this little incident, which we pus*along 
“ As I was looking out of my window the other day, I saw 
nice red apple roll into the gutter. As I looked to see who 
would pick it up, a wogou came along, marked, ‘United 
States and Canada Express Co.’ I observed the horse had 
no check-rein, and seemed to be quite happy. The driver, 
a young man ef seventeen or eighteen years, saw the apple, 
and, throwing the reins on the horse’s back, jumped off and 
picked it np, as I supposed, for himself, for it was a beauty 
but, no, the kind young man, after showing it to the horse, 
broke it in small pieces, and gave them ail to him, waiting 


FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

A N old friend and correspondent writes: “The Hons 
MAOAsnri I think very much improved this year—infi¬ 
nitely better than any other periodical of its price that*I 
know. 1 like Miss Townsend's articles beyond anything she 
has published.’^ 8peaking of “Cast Anxirr,” Mr. Arthur's 
last book, the-same correspondent says: “ I have jost fin¬ 
ished reading * Cast Annifr,' and if it inspires those who are 
able to do something with the desire and longing that it kin¬ 
dles in me, who can do nothing but desire and long to do, 
then I am sure Che book will accomplish a work the precious 
result of which on new be measured in time, bat most 
spread in ever-wideniog circles through all eternity. Ah, 
my soul is sick to think that on this beaotiftil earth 
there can be anything like what yon describe: that Christian 
men and women dan sit at ease to temples they have build ed 
to the service of God, praying and preaching, while Jest out¬ 
side souls are perishing for the lack of the help that they 
could give.' It makes me feel as if I must hurl myself into 
the ranks with those who go down with the living spirit o 
the Gospel Into these pits of bell.” 

An invalid* writing from a sickroom, where she has been 
long confined, says: “ I am-so grateful for your Magazine 
every month, and for the beautiful pictures, that I cannot be 
at ease until I thank yon once more. And, yet, words of 
mine cannot tell you bow much com tort they all give ms. 
Everything about the Magastoe is so pare and tasty, so 
truthful and good in every way, that I take it to my heart ss 
a dear friend. I wish you were going to give u* other chap¬ 
ters from ‘ Cast Anam.’ That one yon gave in the Magazine 
touched my heart even to tears. Oh. 1 wish at times that I bsd 
the power to scatter with one stroke such wickedness from 
the world. It fills my heart with bitter sorrow that I am so 
powerless for work for the poor and tempted around me. 
Yet I believe I do trust God enough to ssy. * His will be done.’ 
I am sure those are blessed who only stand and wait; and in 
a hundred ways I can do shmething.” 


TWO GAMES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 

M ESSRS, D. B. BROOMS a CO., of Boston, Mass, otter the 
new game of Le Oefcle to the public. Le Circle b 
similar in character to Croquet, And is spoken of by all who, 
have tried It as superior to the la'ter game. It is, in feci 
pronounced, on authority, as 4 * the best game out.” Those 
ordering the game can, if they desire, have Croquet imple¬ 
ments Included, so that either game can be played at plea¬ 
sure, and thus they will obtain two desirable games in the 
place of one. Bee advertisement in another part of the 
Magazine. _ 

MAKE THE BEST OF YOURSELVES. 
TYEADER, are you making thebest of yourself? Are yoa 
XV usiog to the best advant«ge,the natural powers oJ the 
body and mind given by your Creator ?—or are you droning 
through life in half efforts, and steadily drifting behind 
men of lens ability than your own; men who, with eves 
fewer talents than you possess, are making the best of them¬ 
selves? 

Think of this. Put the question to yourself as we pot It to 
you—and do it honestly. Look the matter right in the fees. 
Are you making the beat of yourself? If not, begin %j»e» 
life at once. Do your beat in everything. In your thinking 
and in your doing, £e a man in self-compulsion. Rise oet 
of indolence and self-indulgence. And not only will the 
world be better for your having lived In it, but you will be 
better for having lived in the world. 


“ Evrar process to nature is the going forth of the Knc 
lasting on HU messages of love; and any event in our exp* 
rience is a message of love fulfilled. 
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PHANTOMS. 


B ACK, ye Phantoms of the Pest, 

In your dreary oaves remain; 
What have I to do with memories 
Of a long-forgotten pain ? 

For my Present is all peaoefal, 

And my Future nobly planned— 
Long ago Time’s mighty billows 
Swept your footsteps from the sand. 

Baok into yonr oaves, nor haunt me 
With your voices, full of woe; 

I have buried grief and sorrow 
In the depths of Long-ago. 

TOL. XLI.— 41. 


See the glorious clouds of morning 
Roll away, and deer and bright 
Shine the rays of oloudless daylight— 
Wherefore will ye moan of night? 

Never shall my heart be burdened 
With its ancient woe and fears; 

I can drive them from my presence, 

I can cheek these foolish team. 

Baok, ye Phantoms! leave, oh, leave me 
To a new and happy loti 
Speak no more of things departed: 
Leave mo, for I know you not. 
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Can it be that 'mid my gladness 
I must ever hear you wail. 

Of the grief that wrung my spirit. 

And that made my oheek so pale. 

Joy is mine—but your sad roioes 
Murmur ever in my ear; 

Vain is all the Future’s promise. 

While the dreary Past is here. 

Vain, oh, worse than vain ! the Visions 
That my heart, my life would fill! 

If the Past’s relentless phantoms 
Call upon me still! 

Adelaide A. Proctor. 

THE COCHINEAL INSECT. 

I N 1518, twenty-six years after the oiscovery of 
America, the Spanish settlers in Mexico began 
the exportation to Europe of a new dye of a bril¬ 
liant scarlet, which proved a great acquisition in the 
manufacturing and artistic world, and eventually 
brought its exporters immense revenues. This dye 
was used in the coloring of fabrics, and from it was 
made carmine, h brilliant red, invaluable to painters. 
It presented the appearance of a shrivelled grain, or 
seed of some sort, of a dark, purplish hue, covered 
with a white bloom. What it actually was its ex¬ 
porters refused to tell, and those whose curiosity was 
excited about it, were fain to satisfy it by guess-work 
alone. However, after two centuries had passed, and 
the Spanish-Mexicans had during all this time pre¬ 
served their secret, some one had the wit to subject 
these curious-looking seeds to the test of the micro¬ 
scope, when, behold, they were found to be no vege¬ 
table production at all, but a species of insect, killed 
and dried. The observation of travellers soon added 
further information, and cochineal was no longer a 
mystery. 

The secret once discovered, efforts were made to 
introduce the industry into other countries. In 1700 
a Frenchman carried several cases of living insects 
to St. Domingo. But a revolution having broken 
out in that island, the cochineals were neglected, and 
died. A century later a Frenchman succeeded in 
bringing some live specimens of the insect to France, 
and gave them to the Professor of Botany at Toulon. 
But the efforts at naturalisation were unsuccessful. 
The attempt also failed in Corsica. In 1827 they 
were carried to the Canary Islands, and after the in 
habitants had been taught to recognise their value- 
they first having regarded them as noxious insects, 
and destroyed them accordingly—their propagation 
became an important branch of industry. In Algiers, 
also, the experiment of cultivating them has proved 
successful, and promises to become profitable. Still, 
the principal supply of oochineal yet comes from 
Mexico. 

In that country they have regular cochineal plan¬ 
tations. A piece of land is chosen, an acre or two in 
extent, and protected from the west winds. Around 
this is planted a hedge of reeds, and within the in¬ 
closure, at distances of about two feet each way are 
set out the common cactus, or prickly-pear, as it is 


upon this plant that the cochineal insects prefer to 
feed. When the cactus-gardens, or nopaleria, as they 
are called, are ready, then nests made of cocoa-nut 
fibres, or little baskets of the braided leaves of the 
dwarf palm, are hung upon the prickles of the cactus. 
Female cochineals, of the Coccus cacti species, gathered 
from the woods or from plants specially preserved for 
their use, are placed in large numbers in these baskets. 
These female cochineals make their way out of the 
baskets, and fasten themselves upon the plants. 
Here they remain motionless, living upon the juices 
of the plantb, and finally die. After death the body 
of the insect dries, the skin becomes horny, the sides 
curve upward, making a sort of cavity within. ^ In 
this cavity, or cradle, the eggs, which have remained 
attached to the under part of the body of the mother, 
are hatched, and sheltered. The plants, with their 
valuable inhabitants, must now be protected from 
wind and rain until the insects reach their perfect 
state. The larvae soon change to perfect insects, 
which attach themselves permanently to the branches 
of the cacti* and are thus easily gathered. 

When the time for the cochineal harvest comes, 
the insects are carefully brushed off the cacti by the 
means of squirrels* or stags’ tails, or scraped off with 
a blunt-bladed knife. Indian women are usually 
employed in this harvesting. The time the insects 
are gathered is when the females are about to lay, as 
that is the time their bodies contain the greatest 
amount of coloring matter. If the season is favor¬ 
able, three harvests may be had from the same plan¬ 
tation in the course of a year. The insects are killed 
by dipping them in boiling water, or by being put 
into an oven, or upon a plate of hot iron. They are 
then dried in the sun, afterward in the shade, and 
finally exposed to the air. When they are scalded 
they lose the white powder which covers them, and 
are, in that condition, called ronagrida*. When they 
have been subjected to the heat of an oven, they are 
ashy-gray in color, and are then called jaspeadat. 
Those torrefied upon hot iron are black, and are know* 
as negnu. The cochineal produced in these cactus* 
gardens are .more valuable than those gathered from 
wild cacti. 

There is a remarkable difference in the appearance 
of the male and female cochineal. 8o great is this 
difference that one might easily mistake them as be¬ 
longing to totally different families. The male is 
dark-r^d in color, with a long body, and with trans¬ 
parent wings, which cross each other on the back. 
The abdomen is terminated by two fine hairs nearly 
twioe the length of the body. On its head art two 
long feathery antennm, and it has only a rudimentaiy 
beak. Its legs are short, but owing to its wings, it is 
tolerably lively and active. 

The female is larger than the male, oval in fens, 
convex above and flat below. Its body is formed of 
twelve segments, and is covered with a glaucous dusk 
Its beak is more fully developed than that of the 
male; bnt its antennm is shorter, and with fewer 
joints, and the two anal bain are much shorter. It 
la very inactive. Its legs are very short, and are 
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apparently made only to nerve the purpose of ding¬ 
ing to the plant from which it derive* its food. 

Before the Mexican cochineal, or Coccus cacti, wan 
discovered, inferior species were known in other 
parte of the world. One species is found in Poland 
and Russia— Chccus polonicus —and another in India, 
Cheats lacca. From the latter is obtained a coloring 
matter known as the lac dye. Resinous lac is found 
in oommerce under four forms—the stick-lac, which 


bark; or, as some naturalists declare, it is a secretion 
of the insect itself, though this is probably a mistake, 
its red tint being probably acquired by the dead 
bodies which become imbedded in it. 

Besides the species already mentioned, there is the 
Coccus ilieis, which lives by preference upon the ever¬ 
green oak; and the Coccus manniparus , which lives 
on the shrubs of Mount Sinai, and which oauses a 
sort of manna to exude from the branches it has 



is still unseparatsd from the twigs upon which it is 
found; the seed-la^ picked off the branches and 
pounded; the shell-lac, which is the same melted 
and run in seafos; and the thread lac, resembling 
reddish th r eads, prepared thus in India. This lac is 
originally found upon the trees and plants which 
have been the homes of the ooohineal (OUcus lacca^ 
These insects gather, together in great numbers, and 
the bodies of the females are often united together by 
the gum which exu4es where they have pierced the 


pierced. The Coccus sinenais is found in China, and 
produoes a sort of wax, which is used in the menu- 
ftetureof candles. 


The foundation of content must spring up in a 
man’s own mind; and he who has so little knowledge 
of human nature as to seek happiness by changing 
anything but his own disposition, will waste his life 
in fruitless eftbrts, and multiply the grieft which he 
parpom. to remove. Digitizedb! 
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SNAKE-CHARMERS. 

O UR readers have all heard of the snake-charmers 
of India. Scarcely a traveller in that country 
who has not met with them, and told ua some¬ 
thing about them. They seem to form a class of 
people by themselves, and to have made the charm¬ 
ing of snakes a profession or trade. They are often 
hired by the people of India to rid their bouses of 
snakes. This they do by playing on a kind of pipe 
or flageolet, the music of which charms the reptiles 
from their holes, when they are at once killed. 

The snakes most commonly used by these “jug¬ 
glers ” are called hooded snakes, a kind of viper met 
with in Eastern ooun- 
tries. In these snakes 
the skin about the 
neck is loose, and can 
be raised at will by 
the serpent into some- 
thing resembling a 
hood. There are 
several varieties of 
these snakes. That 
most common is the 
Cobra di Capello— 
that is, Adder of the 
Hood, a name given 
to it by the Portu¬ 
guese. The French 
call it Serpent d lu¬ 
nettes, or Spectacle- 
snake, from its beitm 
marked on the back 
of the neck with a 
figure resembling a 
pair of spectacles. It 
is a lively, active 
snake, and its bite is 
very poisonous. The 
Hindoos have many 
superstitious notions 
about this serpent, 
and even believe that 
God sometimes takes 
on its form. In some 
of the temples they 
worship it, the priests 
feeding it carefully 
with milk and sugar. 

A French traveller says: “Madras is famous 
throughout all India for its jugglers and serpent- 
charmers. I had been there but a few hours when 
several troops came to me to show off their skill. 
Those who did nothing but feats of strength I took 
no interest in. The sleight-of-hand perform ere were 
a little more attractive. These men, almost naked, 
with a plain strip of linen cloth about their bodies, 
were really very adroit. Some of their tricks were 
wonderful. In one of the most curious they took the 
seed of a plant and put it in a little pot of earth, 
right in plain view of the spectators. After a few 
moments the seed seamed to taka life, shooting up 


stalks and putting on leaves in proper order. A 
few minutes later we had under our eyes a perfect 
plant more than a foot high. 

“These people always have with them a few 
cobras, with which they amuse the curious. The 
bite of these serpents is fatal in nearly every in¬ 
stance. It has been said that the jugglers take out 
their poison-fangs, but this is not so. When well 
fed these reptiles are timid and sluggish, and rarely 
make use of their murderous weapons. The bold¬ 
ness with which the jugglers handle them I think to 
be based upon a knowledge of this fact. Any one 
who has handled living serpents knows that light 

passes made along the 
body easily subdue 
them. They seem as 
if magnetized, and no 
longer try to bite or 
to escape. The first 
passes only are dan¬ 
gerous. 

“ I have frequently 
played with cobras, 
and no accident has 
ever happened to me. 

“There are some 
Hindoos who amuse 
themselves by domes- 
ticating these ser¬ 
pents, suffering them 
to range at will in 
their gardens, where 
they serve as scare¬ 
crows in keeping 
away the birds. I 
have never heard of 
their doing any harm 
to their owners. 

“The serpent- 
charmers, to render 
themselves proof 
against the fangs of 
the cobras, make use 
of the roots of a spe¬ 
cies of plant, the com¬ 
mon birthwort, with 
which they describe 
circles around the 
head of the reptile^ in 
the belief that they thus take away from it the power 
of hnrting. Of course, this is a mere superstitious 
notion. There are some who, to cure the bite itself, 
use a blackish stone of a very porous texture, which, 
on being laid upon the wound, adheres there strongly 
and absorbs the poisonous fluid.” 

It you would not be thought a fbol in othen’ con¬ 
ceit, be not wise In your own; he that trusts to his 
own wisdom, proclaims bis own folly; he is truly 
wise that shall appear so, that hath folly enough to 
be thought not worldly wise, oar wMom enough to 
se his own folly. 
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THE ASWAIL, OR SLOTH BEAR. 

FROM BEY. J. O. WOOD'S “ ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
' HISTORY.” 

NWIELDY in 'its movements, and grotesque 
in its form, the Aswail, or Sloth Bear is one of 
the most curious members of this group of 
animals. It is found in the mountainous parts of 
India, and is equally dreaded and admired by the 
natives of the same country. 

Although a sufficiently harmless creature, if per¬ 
mitted to roam unmolested among the congenial 
scenery of mountain and preeipice, it is at the same 
time an extremely dangerous foe if its slumbering 
passions are aroused by wounds or bodily pain of any 
kind. It needs, however, that the wound be toler¬ 
ably severe to induce the animal to turn upon the 
person that inflicted the injury; for should it be only 
slightly wounded it runs forward in a straight line, 
as if it were actuated by the one idea of getting as 
far as possible away from tbe object which had caused 
it so much bodily suffering, and can seldom be finally 
captured. 

As a general rule, the Aswail remains within its 
sheltered den during the hot hours of the day, as its 
feet seem to be extremely sensitive to heat and suffer 
greatly from the bare rocks and stones which have 
been subjected to the burning rays of that glowing 
India sun. 

On one or two occasions, however, where the 
wounded bear had been successfully tracked and 
killed, the soles of the poor animal’s feet were found 
to be horribly scorched and blistered, by the effects 
of the heated rocks, over which the creature had 
recklessly passed in its haste to escape from its 
enemies. On account of this extreme sensitiveness 
of the Aswail’s foot it is very seldouneeeu by daylight, 
and is generally captured or killed by hunters who 
track it to its sleeping place, and then attack their 
drowsy prey. 

The Aswail is said never to eat vertebrate animals 
except on very rare occasions when it is severely 
pressed by hunger. Its usual diet consists of various 
roots, bees’ nests, together with their honey, and 
young bees, grubs, snails, slugs and ants, of which 
insects it is extremely fond andwhich it eats in very 
great numbers. Probably on aceount of its mode of 
feeding, its flesh is in much favor as an article of 
diet, and though rather coarse in texture, it is said 
by those who have practical experience of its qualities 
to be extremely good. 

The fat of this bear is very highly valued among 
the natives and the European residents, being used 
chiefly for the lubrication of the delicate steelwork, 
that is employed in the interior of gunlocks. For 
this purpose the fat is prepared in a similar manner 
to that of the tiger, being cut into long strips, forced 
into closely-stoppered bottles, and placed during the 
entire day in the biasing ray? of the sun. The 
powerfhl sunbeams soon melt the fat into a homoge¬ 
neous mass, and when the evening begins to draw 
on, tfte contents of the bottle are found to settle into 
a firm and white substance, which has the property 


of remaining untainted even in that heated climate, 
where, if no such precaution were taken, it would 
become a mass of putrescent abomination. 

The prepared fat is especially valuable for gun- 
locks, as it preserves the bright steel from rust, «nd 
does not clog by constant service, as is the case with 
most other animal oil. 

Very little is known of the habits of this bear; 
while in its wild state, but it would appear from the 
conduct of two young animals that inhabited the 
same cage in the Zoological Garden, that it must be 
a gentle and affectionate creature. It is, at all 
events, known that the maternal Aswail is in the 
habit of carrying oo her back those of her offspring 
that are not able to make use of their own means of 
progression. The two animals that were kept in the 
Zoological Gardens were accustomed to lie close to 
each other, and while in that position used to suck 
their paws after the usual ursine fashion, uttering at 
the same time a kind of bearish purr, as an expres¬ 
sion of contentment. This sound, although it par¬ 
takes of the nature of a whine mixed with a purr, is 
not without a musical intonation, and may be heard 
at some little distanoe. Indeed, it has not unfre¬ 
quently happened that the bear has been betrayed to 
its pursuers by the continuous sound it utters while 
lying half asleep within its den. 

The hair which covers the body and limbs is of 
singular length, especially upon the back of tbe 
neck and the head, imparting a strange and grotesque 
appearance to the animat Thifcolor of the fur is a 
deep black, interspersed here and there with hair of 
a brownish hue. Upon the breast a forked patch of 
whitish hairs is distinctly visible. When it walks, 
its fore-feet cross over each other like those of an 
accomplished skater when accomplishing the crosB- 
roll, but when it remains in a standing attitude its 
feet are planted at some distance from each other. 

These bears seem to be very liable to the loss of 
their incisor teeth, and even in the skulls of very 
young animals the teeth have been so long missing 
that their sockets have been filled up by nature as if 
no teeth had ever grown there. On aocount of this 
curious deficiency, the first specimen which was 
brought to England was thought to be a gigantic 
sloth, and was classed among those animals under 
the name of Bradypu* Ursinus, or Ursine Sloth. In 
one *ork it was candidly described as the Anony¬ 
mous Animal. Other names by which it is known 
are the Jungle Bear and the Labiated or Lipped 
Bear. 

This last-mentioned title has been given to the 
animal in consequence of the extreme mobility of its 
long and flexible lips, which it can protrude or retract 
in a very singular manner, and with which it con¬ 
torts its countenance into the strangest imaginable 
grimaces, especially when excited by the exhibition 
of a piece of bun, an apple or other similar dainty. 
It i a fond of sitting in a semi-erect position and 
twisting its nose and lips about in a peculiarly rapid 
manner, in order to attract the attention of the by¬ 
standers, and ever and anon, when iV fails lb attract 
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the eyes of its visitors, it (laps the lips smartly 
together, in hope to strike their sense of hearing. 
When captnred young, it is easily tamed, and can be 
taught to perform many curious antics at the bid of 


ciations with these wandering exhibitors, it has been 
called by the French naturalist “ Own JomgUir” 
Whether owing to the natural docility of the animal, 
or to the superior powers of its instructor, it per* 



its master. For this purpose it is often caught by 
the native mountebanks, who earn an easy subsist- 
enoe by leading their shaggy pupil through the 
country, and demanding small sums of money for the 
exhibition of its qualities. On account of its asso- 


forms feats which are more curious and remarkable 
than the ordinary run of performance that are 
achieved by the learned bear of our streets. 

In either case it is always a saddening sights for 
however ingenious may be the instruct? or however 
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docile the pupil, the unnatural performances of the 
poor animal always seem to be out of plaoe. We 
hare no right to attempt to humanise a bear, or any 
other animal; for in so doing we are preventing it 
from working the task which it was placed in the 
world to fulfil. The bear—as may be said of every 
animal—is the resulPof a divine idea in the mind o? 
the Creator, and it ought to be our business to aid 
the creature in developing that idea as far as pos¬ 
sible, and not to check its development by substitut¬ 
ing some other idea of our own, which, with all we 
can do, must necessarily be a false one. Even the 
imprisoned bears which mount a tall pole for the 
purpose of obtaining cakes and fruit from their 
visitors, are performing their mission much more 
truly than the most accomplished bear that ever 
traversed the country, and are in consequence much 
more agreeable to the eye of any one who values the 
animal creation on account of the moral qualities 


CURIOUS THINGS IN THE SEA. 

A MONG the innumeiable forms of animal life 
encountered in the waters of the sea, there are 
few more curious than those presented by the 
sea-snail and the sea-butterfly, a very correct idea of 
which is given in our engraving. There are several 
species of ocean shell-fish bearing the name of sea- 
snail—the one here represented belonging to the 
family of the IatUJtoUdtx. It is a carnivorous animal, 
and lives only in the ocean. Its shell is almost ex¬ 
actly like those of the land-snail. It is met with in 
vast numbers in the Atlantic Ocean, and myriads of 
this species are sometimes driven by storms upon the 
British coasts. The same happens also on our own 
shores, vast numbers of them having been washed 
upon the beach of Nantucket during a Bevere tempest 
in 1839. A French traveller says of the sea-snail: 

“ The mollusk resembles, as it* common name in¬ 
dicates, a floating snail. Two long tentacles, per- 



which are implanted in them from their birth, for 
us to develop to their highest extent, and in which 
we may read an ever-living word proceeding from 
the ever creating hand of God. 

Moreover, all those who in studying natural his¬ 
tory, desire to look deeper than the surface, and 
direct their attention rather to the inward being of 
the various animals, than to their outward forms, 
will find that every creature in whi$h is the breath 
of life, has a physical, moral, and sometimes a 
spiritual analogy, with the most expanded organisms 
of humanity, and owes its position among created 
t hing s to that very analogy. In every human being 
are comprised all the mental characteristics that are 
outwardly embodied in the various members of the 
■nimd kingdom, and it is impossible to mark any 
attribute of the lower animals which does not find a 
further and a higher development in the human 
existence in one or other of its manifestations. 


forming the office of horns, arm it in front. The 
body is a fleshy disk, covered with a spiral shaped 
shell of a transparent, glassy substance, colored a 
most beautiful violet. But what renders this animal 
curious, is that it floats on the surface of the water 
by means of a vesicle filled with air, and appended 
to its body. This vesicle, or bladder, too bulky to 
admit of the animal’s dragging it along, seems to re- 
duoe it to helplessness, and to condemn it to become, 
without any chance of escape, the prey of fi«h and of 
aquatic birds. But Providence, as admirable in the 
protection given to infinitely small things, as in the 
organisation of man and the superior animals, has 
furnished this humble mollusk with an apparatus, by 
means of which it secretes in the water, on the ap¬ 
proach of an enemy, a violet-colored liquid of a 
penetrating odor, which conceals it for some mo¬ 
ments, while it cuts off with the horny plates of its 
mouth the threads attaching the vesicle to its body 
Digitized by vjOOQLC 
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It then sinks to the bottom, thus escaping the threat¬ 
ened destruction. 

“ Cnriom to see the manner in which the sea-snails' 
secreted this fluid, I pat a soore of them in a Cask, 
where l was keeping some fish alive. Touching 
them one after another with a rod, I remarked that 
at the expiration of some moments the entire twenty 
were lying in a heap on the bottom of the cask, 
separated ftrora their bladders, which floated on the 
surface; but, most marvellous of all, on the next 
morning I fbond them every one floating again. 
During the night they had secreted new bladders, to 
replace those of which they had voluntarily deprived 
themselves.” 

The sea-butterfly belongs to a class of small ani¬ 
mals, called Plerfipoda, from the Greek pteron, wing, 
and pout, foot, In allusion to the |»ir of broad, flat 
tened fins at the sides of the head, by means of which 
they are enabled to swim with tolerable rapidity 
through the open sea, which is their favorite abode. 
They seldom approach the shore, unless driven 
thither by the winds. They often crowd the sea in 
such inconceivable numbers as to color the surface 
for many miles. 

There are two orders of pteropoda, characterised 
by the presence or absence of a shell. It is to the 
first of these orders that the sea bntterflv belongs. 
Great flocks of them are met with among the floating 
sea-weeds, where they pursue the microscopic larvae 
feeding upon this vegetation. 

They are very active, and extremely difficult to 
catch, at the slightest strange noises folding up their 
wings and dropping to the bottom. This curious 
little mollusk is divided into parts by a deep notch or 
furrow. The posterior part or abaomen is covered 
by a globular, transparent shell; the anterior part 
comprises the thorax, the head, and two tentacles. 
The wings and fins are placed tolerably near to¬ 
gether on each side of the mouth. Along with the 
sea-snails, they are favorite bait for anglers, being 
greedily sought after by fish. The student of natural 
history in search of novelties and curiosities will find 
in Wallace's “ Malay Archipelago” a volume that 
will richly repay examination. 


ALMOST DESPAIR. 

H, God! Thou west—Thou knowest the anguish that 
I feel; 

Why then delay so long, so long to heal? 

Why hideat Thou Thy face? 

My load grows heavier day by day; 

In vain (it seems) I stretch my hands and pray 
For comfort from Thy graoe. 

Ah ! sore and bitter is my need, 

And wilt Thou breaks bruised reed, 

Trembling ’neath Thy rod? 

I try in vain to lift my eyes 
Up to the ever-frowning skies. 

Have pity, oh, my God ! 

In mercy, grant a balm to heal 
And ease my aching breast; 

And make me see and know and feel, 

That what Thou doeet is best. Mabab. 


VIENNA. 

T HE present exhibitionof art and industry, which 
will probably surpass all former ones in splendor, 
and in the number and character of its visitors, is 
now the great oeatre of attraction at this ancient 
capital. Vienna, on the banks of the Danube, is the 
resort of emperors and princes, of the rich, the 
learned and the industrious, of the lovers of plea¬ 
sure, of improvement and of travel—all assemble 
there to participate in the splendid show. There the 
skill of the artisan and tj*e mechanic will excite 
emulation, and the influence of the industrious 
classes will increase in the esteem of all the advo¬ 
cates of progress, and give’to the nations lemons in 
the labors of peace. This meeting of people from 
all civilized countries has the sympathy and best 
wishes of all the friends of industry and advancement- 
There are few places that stand connected with a 
train of more interesting associations than Vienna. 
It is situated about two miles from the main stream 
of the Danube, though a branch of that river extends 
to the city. It is the capital of the Austrian Em# 
pire, and is a celebrated city of Europe. With the 
exception of two suburbs, all the buildings axe on 
the right bank of this branch of the Danube; they 
rise from it on terraces, so that many of the streets 
have a considerable declivity. Vienna stands near 
the centre of a basin, which is rich in fossil shells. 
It consists of the town proper and more than thirty 
suburbs. Its whole circuit is about sixteen miles, and 
it is almost surrounded by walls, which are twelve feet 
high, with twelve gates; it is also provided with a 
ditch. The InnereStadt, aa it is called, which was 
the original town, forms a circle near its centre, and 
except on the side of the river, is surrounded by 
ramparts from thirty to fifty feet high, and has eleven 
regular bastions; it is separated from the suburbs by 
an esplanade about six hundred yards wide, which 
furnishes space for extensive walks. This inner 
town contains about one tenth of the city lands, and 
one-seventh of the people. The population of Vienna 
is about 500,000. The social aspect is different from 
other large cities, where the nobility shun the con fined, 
old-fashioned streets; for here the old town is the 
court-end and centre of gay tty and fashion. Near 
the centre of the inner town is the Graben, a a freet 
five hundred and forty feet long, and one Iw sft t J 
and sixty wide, which contains some of the finest 
and best stores. The dwellings are usually her or 
five stories high, and very large, being occupied by 
a number of families. There are many jihris, 
churches and monuments, remarkable for their 
beauty and magnificence; also, museums,' picture- 
galleries and libraries, that are all that couM bn de¬ 
sired for amusement and instruction. The A"! 1 
that are well worth seeing are numerous^ Iflkd'Mtfld 
require much time to describe. 

Vienna is one of the most salubrious 1 Itfapllfr Bo- 
rope ; the atmosphere is remarkably pure ; 

the inhabitants enjoy robust health, and speofl Amth 
time in the open air. C. 

Duhelubh, Nxw Jkb&jcy. 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF 44 MOTHER AND BON." 

",TTS a shame!” said Mrs. Fogg, an she hurried 

I away, after the funeral of Mrs. Grant, escaping 
from the poor, desolate room where two chil 
dren, almost babes, were sleeping, unconscious that 
they were motherless. “ It’s a shame that nobody’ll 
take them.” 

“Yea—a bitter shame!” replied a neighbor, who 
was also getting off as fast as she could, so as to shift 
responsibility on some other shoulders. 

“ There’s Mrs. Grove; she might take them as well 
as not. But they’ll go to the poor-house, for'all she 
cares.” 

“ Well, somebody’ll have to answer for it,” said 
Mrs. Fogg. 44 Aa for me, I’ve got youngfooes enough 
of my own.” 

44 We left Mrs. Cole in the room. She has only 
one child, and her husband is well-to-do. I can’t 
believe she’ll have the beait to turn away from 
them.” 

44 She’s got the heart for anything. But we 11 see.” 

Mrs. Cole did turn away from tbe sleeping babes, 
sighing aloud, with a forced sigh that other* might 
hear, and give her credit for a sympathy and concern 
she did not feel. 

At last all were gone—all but a man named 
Wheaton, and a poor woman, not able to take care 
of herself. 

“What’s to become of these children?” said 
Wheaton. 

“Dou’t know. Poor-house, I s’pose,” answered 
the woman. 

44 Poor- house!” 

44 Yes. Nobody wants ’em, and there’s no place 
else for ’em.” 

44 Mamma, mamma!” cried a plaintive voice, and 
a flaxen-haired child, not much over a year old. rose 
up in the bed, and looked piteously about the room. 
44 1 want mamma.” 

A great, choking sob came into the man’s throat. 

Then the other child awoke, and said, 44 Don’t 
cry, sissy. Mamma’s gone away.” 

At this the little one began crying bitterly. 

44 1 can’t stand this, nohow,” said the man, speak¬ 
ing in a kind of desperate way; and, going to the 
bed, he gathered the two children in his arms, hush¬ 
ing and comforting them with soothing words. 

“ What on earth have you got there ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wheaton, aa her husband came striding into 
the room, where she sat mending one of bis well- 
worn garments. 

4 * Two babies!” he answered, in a voice so unusual 
that Mrs. Wheaton dropped her work on the floor, 
and rose up in amazement. 

44 What r 

“Mrs. Cole’s two babies. I’ve been over to the 
funeral; and I tell you, Jane, it wasn’t in me to see 
these little things carted off to the almshouse. There 
wasn’t a woman to look after them—no, not one. 
Every soul sneaked off but Polly Jones, and she’s of 


no account, you know. Just look at their dear little 
faces!” And he held them up in his arms, and let 
their tender, tearfbl, ha! £ frightened, half-wondering 
eyes plesd their cause with his wife, and they did 
not plead in vain. 

Surprised as she was, and with an instant protest is 
her heart, Mrs. Wheaton could not, in the presence 
of these motherless little ones, utter a word of retssn- 
stranoe. She took the youngest one from the arsis 
of her husband, and spoke to it tenderly. The child 
sobbed two or three times, and then laid its head 
against her bosom. There was an influx of mother- 
love into the heart cf this woman, who had never 
been a mother, the instant her husast fell the pressure 
of the baby’s head, and the arm that drew it closer 
with an involuntary impulse was moved by this new 
love. 

Not many words passed between the husband and 
wife—at least, not then, though thought was very 
busy with both of them. Mrs. Wheaton's manner 
toward the children was kind even to tenderness, and 
this manner won their confidence, and drew from 
them such looks and ways and little expressions of 
satisfaction as touched her heart, and filled it with a 
loving interest. 

After nightfall, when supper was over, and tbe 
children a»leep, Mr. and Mrs. Wheaton sat down to¬ 
gether, each showing a little reserve and embarrass¬ 
ment. Mrs. Wheaton was the first to speak. 

44 What were you thinkin about, John?” said she, 
almost sharply. 44 1 can’t have these children.” 

Wheaton did not lift his eyes, nor answer, bat 
there was a certain dogged and resolute air about 
him that his wife noticed as unusual. 

44 Somebody else must take them,” she said. 

44 The county will do it,” Wheaton replied. 

44 The county!” 

44 Yes. There's room for them at the almshouse, sad 
nowhere else, that I know ofj unless they stay here.” 

44 Unless they stay here 1” Mrs. Wheaton’s voice 
rose a litttle. 44 It’s easy enough to say tbat^bot 
who’s to take the care of them V ’ 

44 It’s a great undertaking, I know,” answered die 
husband, meekly, yet with a new quality in bis voice 
that did not escape the quick ear of his wife, “tid 
the burden must fall on you.” 

44 1 wouldn’t mind that so much, hot—” 

She kept back the sentence that was on her tenge*. 

44 But what?” asked her husband. 

44 John,” said Mrs. Wheaton, drawing herself up 
in a resolute manner, and looking steadily into her 
husband’s face, 44 as things are going on—” 

“Things shall go on differently,” interrupted 
Wheaton. “ I’ve thought that all over.” 

“ How differently, John V 9 

44 Oh 1 in every way. I’ll turn over a new leaf’’ 

Wheaton saw a light flash into his wife’s face, 

44 First and foremost, I’m not going to lose any 
more days. Last month I hadjpx days docked from 
my wages.” 

“Why, John r 

44 it’s true—more’s the shame for, me. That was 
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dollars, you see, not counting the money I 
fooled away in idle company—enough to pay for all 
theee babies would eat and wear twice ever.” 

“Ob, John !” There was something eager and 
hopeful in bis wife’s face as she leaned toward him. 

“I’m in downright earnest, Jane,” he answered. 
** If you’ll take the babies, I’ll do my part. I’ll turn 
over a new leaf. There shall be no more lost days; 
no more foolish wasting of money; no spending of 
evenings st McBride's.” 

“Oh, John!” In her surprise and delight, the 
could only repeat the exclamation. As she did so 
this time, she rose, and putting her hands On his 
shoulders, bent and kissed him on the forehead. 

You’ll take the babies?” said he. 

“ Yes, and twenty more, if you keep te this and 
say so,” answered Jane, laughing through tears. 

“ All right, then. It’s a bargain.” And Wheaton 
caught bis' wife’s hand and shook it by way of con¬ 
firmation. 

From that time Wheaton turned over a new leaf. 
Neighbors expressed surprise when it was told that 
Jane Wheaton had adopted the two orphan children. 
Fellow-workmen taunted John, calling him soft¬ 
hearted, and a fool, for “ taking other men’s brats.” 

One said to him: “ Are four mouths easier to fill 
than two ?” 

Another: " You’ll be sick of all this before the 
year's out.” 

And another: " I’ll see you sold out by the con¬ 
stable in less than six months.” 

But John had little to say in reply—only main¬ 
taining an air of quiet good humor, and exhibiting 
more interest in his work. 

For three weeks John Wheaton bad not lost a 
day—something very unusual; and not one evening 
during that time had he spent at McBride’s drink- 
ing-saloon. His poor little home, which had come 
to have a neglected look, was putting on a new ap¬ 
pearance. The gate that for months had hobbled on 
one hinge, now swung smoothly, and the mended 
latch held it shut Bank weeds no longer filled the 
door-yard; the broken steps were mended, and clean 
panes of glass filled many a place in the sashes where 
bed been unsightly rags and sheets of paper. A 
neglected running rose was trimmed, and trained to 
its proper place over the doorway, and was now 
pushing out young green leaves and buds. 

Within, pleasant changes were also apparent 
Various new but inexpensive articles of furniture 
were to be found. Old things were mended, polished 
up and wonderfully improved. With all this* mar 
veHous to relate, Wheaton’s earnings had not only 
been equal to the increased expenditure, but there 
was an actual surplus of ten dollars in hand. 

"I never would have believed it,” said John, as 
be and his wife sat one evening talking over their 
improved condition after the babies—loved now 
almost as if their own—were asleep. 44 It’s just as 
old Brown used to say— 4 Waste takes more than 
want.’ I declare I’ve got heart in me again. I 
thought we should hare to let the place go; that I’d 


never be able to pay off the mortgage. Bnt here we 
are, ten dollars ahead in less than a month; and 
going on at this rate, we’ll have all clear in eighteen 
months.” 

Next day a fellow-workman said to Wheaton, half 
in banter: 44 Didn’t I see the constable down your 
way yesterday T” 

" I shouldn’t wonder,” replied Wheal on, with more 
gravity of manner than his questioner had expected. 

" I thought I saw him looking around after thing*, 
and counting his fees on his.fingers.” 

44 Likely as not,” said Wheaton. 44 1 know of a 
good many rents not paid up last quarter. Money 
gone to McBride’s, instead of to the landlord—eh f ’ 

The man winced a little. 

44 How are the babies?” he asked. 

44 First-rate,” Wheaton answered, and with a smile 
so real that his follow-workman could not pursue his 
banter. 

Time went on, and, to the surpt ise of all, Whea¬ 
ton’s circumstances kept improving. The babies 
had brought a blessing to his house. In less than 
eighteen months he had paid off the light mortgage 
that for years rested on his little home; and not only 
this, had improved it in various ways, even to the 
patting up of a small addition, ao as to give them a 
neat breakfast-room. 

The children grew finely—there were three of 
them now, for their hearts and home had opened to 
another orphan baby—and, being carefully trained 
by Mrs. Wheaton, were a light and joy to the 
house. 

At the end of five years we will introduce them 
briefly to the reader. Wheaton is a master work¬ 
man, and employs ten men. He has enlarged his 
house, and made it one of the neatest in the village. 
Among his men is the very one who bantered him 
most about the children, and prophesied that he 
would soon be sold out by the constable. Poor man! 
it was not long before the constable had him in 
charge. He had wasted his money at McBride’s, 
instead of paying it to the landlord. 

Walking homeward, one evening after work was 
over, Wheaton and his journeyman took the same 
way. They were silent until they came near the 
former's pretty dwelling, when the journeyman said, 
half in jut, yet with undisguised bitterness: 44 1 
guess we’ll have to take a baby or two.” 

44 Why?” asked Wheaton, not peroetving what was 
in the man’s thought. 

44 For good luck,” said the journeyman. 

"Oh!” 

44 You’ve had nothing but good luck since you took 
poor Mrs. Grant’s orphan children.” 

"Only such good lock as every one may have if he 
will,’’ answered Wheaton. 

44 1 can’t see it,” returned the man. " Year w ag es 
were no better than mine 1 had one child, and you 
saddled yourselt with two, and not long after added 
a third. And how is it to day ? You have a nice 
bouse, and your wife and children are well dressed, 
while 1 have never been able to make r bf{h ends 
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meet, and my boy looks like a ragamuffin half the 
time.” 

“ Do you see that house over there—the largest 
and the handsomest in the place?” said Wheaton. 

“ Yes." 

“Who owns it?” 

“Jimmy McBride.” 

“ How much did yon pay toward building it?” 

“ Me?”— in surprise. 

“ Yes, you t How much did you pay toward build¬ 
ing it?” 

“ Why, nothing. Why should I help pay for his 
house ?” 

“ Sure enough 1 Why should your hard earnings 
go to build aud furnish an elegant house for a man 
who would rather sell liquor, and so ruin his neigh¬ 
bors, body and soul, than support himself in a useful 
calling, as you and I are trying to do?” 

“ I can't see what you're driving at,” said the jour* 
neymau. 

“ How much a week do you spend at McBride's 
saloon ?” 

The man stood still, with a blank look on his 
face. 

“ A dollar a week ? ’ asked Wheaton. 

“Yes.” 

“ Say a dollar and a half.” 

“ Well, say as much.” 

“Do you know what that amounts to in a year?” 

“ Never counted it up.” 

“Seventy-eight dollars.” 

“No!” 

“Yes, to a dollar. So, in five years, at this rate, 
you have contributed nearly four hundred dollars 
toward McBride’s handsome house, without getting 
anything but harm in return, and haven’t a shingle 
over your head that you can call your* own. Now, 
it’s my advice, in a friendly way, that you stop help¬ 
ing McBride, and begin to help yourself. He’s com¬ 
fortable enough, and can do without your dollar aud 
a half a week. Take a baby, if you will, for good 
luck. You’ll find one over at the poor-house; it 
won’t cost you half as much as helping McBride, 
and I don’t think he needs your aid any longer. But 
here we are at home, and I see wife and children 
waiting for me. Come in, won’t you ?” 

“No, thank you. I’ll go home and talk to Ellen 
about taking a baby for good luck.” And he tried 
to smile, but it was in anything but a cheerful way. 
He passed onward, but called back after going a few 
steps, “ If you see anything of my Jack about your 
place, just send him home, will you?” 

Jack was there, meanly dressed and dirty, and in 
striking contrast with Wheaton’s three adopted chil¬ 
dren, who, with the only mother they knew, gave the 
happy man a joyful welcome home. B 

“ I've turned over a new leaf?’ said the journey¬ 
man, when he came to work on the next morning. 

“ Indeed I I’m glad to hear it/’ returned Wheaton. 

“ Ellen and I talked it over last night. I’m done 
helping saloon-keepers build fine houses. Glad you 
put it to me just in that way. Never looked at it so 


before. But it’s just the hard truth. What fools we 
are!” 

“Going to take a baby V* said Wheaton, smiling. 

“ Well, we haven’t just settled that But Ellen 
heard, yesterday, of a poor little thing that’ll have 
to go on the county if some one don’t take U; and I 
shouldn’t wonder, now, if she opened her heart, for 
she’s a motherly body.” 

“ Where is it?"’ asked Mr. Wheaton. 

“ Down at the Woodbury Mills.” 

Wheaton reflected a few moments, and then said: 
“ Look here, Frank; take my advice, and put this 
baby between you and McBride’s—between you and 
lost days—between you and idle thriftlessness, and, 
my word for it, in less than two yeani you’ll have 
your own roof over your head.’’ 

Only for a little while did the man hesitate, then, 
with an emphatic manner, he exclaimed—“ I’ll do it” 

• “ Do it at once, then,” said Wheaton. “ Put on 
your coat, and go over to the Mills and get the baby. 
It will be an angel in your house, that will help and 
bless you in every hour of temptation. Go at once. 
God has opened for you this way of safety, and if 
you walk therein all will be well.” 

He did walk therein, and all was well. Wheaton’s 
prophecy was fulfilled. In less than two yean the 
journeyman had his own roof over his head, and it 
covered a happy home. 

WHAT DO YOUR CHILDREN READ? 
BAD book, magaaine or newspaper, is as dan¬ 
gerous to your child as a vicious companion, and 
will as surely corrupt his morals and lead him away 
from the paths of safety. Every parent should set 
this thoiight clearly before his mind, and ponder it 
well. Look to what your children read, and espe¬ 
cially to the kind of papers that get into their hands, 
for there are now published scores of weekly papers, 
with attractive and sensuous illustrations, that are as 
hurtful to young and innocent souls as poison to a 
healthful body. 

Many of these papers have attained large circuit* 
tions, and are sowing broadcast the seedB of vice and 
crime. Trenching on the very borders of indecency, 
they corrupt the morals, taint the imagination and 
allure the weak and unguarded from the paths of 
innocence. The danger to young persona from this 
cause was never so great as at this time; and every 
father and mother should be on guard against an 
enemy that is sure to meet their child. 

Our mental companions—the thoughts and feelings 
that dwell with us when alone, and influence our 
actions—these are what lift us up or drag us down. 
If your child has pure and good mental companions, 
he is safe; but if, through corrupt books and papers, 
evil thoughts and impure imaginings get into his 
mind, his danger is imminent. 

Look to it, then, that your children are kept as 
free as possible from this taint Never bring into 
your house a paper or periodical that is not strictly 
pure, and watch carefully lest any such get into the 
hands of your gypping-up boys. 
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O H, flowers, bat ye are wonderful 1 
1 speak not of your dyes; 

Not for your beauty now I cull 
Your bright varieties. 

Tis at your scents I marvel more, 

So manifold and true; 

More separate their fragrant store 
Than hue distinct from hue. 

Though breach kind the oolor change, 
One odor still is there; 

The tints through all the scale may range, 
Each tint than each more lair; 

But violet blue and violet white, 

And lilac dark or pale, 

The same sweet breath for our delight 
With constant truth exhalet 

The stock and wall-flower side by side 
On garden-bed shall grow ; 

From the same soil their sap supplied, 

In the same air they blow; 

But whence,' that perfume all Its own 
Does each loved flower obtain ? 

Scents, to my earliest childhood known, 
Ye bring those hours again 1 

Sweet pea, sweet-briar, and mignonette, 
Words cannot tell your power 
My thoughts in some dim scene to set, 

In some far-distant hour, 

Beyond the baffled memory’s reach, 

In life’s just dawning day, 

When not as yet I lisped in speech, 

And Heaven about me lay I 

Yet not your hue nor form, methinks, 
Thus in my heart remain; 

Your matchless odors are the links 
Which weave the pleasing chain. 


These take me back I know not where, 

Revive the infant dream, 

And wake the thought of climes more fair, 
And light of purer beam. 

And then I marvel not that He 
Who made us, flowers and men, 

Proclaimed that who His Heaven would see, 
lifeist be as babes again; 

Mutt from the heights of pride return, 

From self’s and passion’s sway, 

And at his feet in meekness learn 
To love Him and obey I 

Awake, oh, North Wind I come, thou South! 
And on my garden blow; 

Come, rain and dew! and break the drouth, 
And bid the spices flow; 

And bring, oh, Sharon’s Rose Divine! 

Thy peerless fragrance pure; 

Though sweets of all the earth were mine, 
Thy royal right is sure I 

“ Relics of Eden I” types ye are 
Of better things to come; 

Pledges of joys His hands prepare 
For our eternal home; 

Alas! the reek of flame and death 
Our earthly breezes fills; 

Oh, for the air the blessed breathe 
On yon celestial hills! 

But we shall breathe it soon; and while 
We wait that crowning day, 

Your fragrance shall our toil beguile, 

Your beauty cheer our way; 

'Twas sweetly sung—“ We might have had 
For every want of ours 

Enough, enough”—to make us glad, 

Our Father gave ns flowers I 

Henry Downton. 
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A DAY OF DAY8. 

IT MBS. E. B. DUFF1Y. 

Qe wm hers but s moment ego; 

I jet, in the tree-shaded path, hear the tread of his feet; 
He left me a rose in whose heart is a deep crimson glow ; 
Ah, the rose is so sweet! 

His words thej were few, 

Bat he said to me wonderful, wonderful things with his 
eyes— 

His eyes, that are like the skies over us, cloudless and blue; 
Ah, how I lore the skies! 

Must I tell .what they, said— 

Those soft, asure eyes of his } No! 'tis a secret I’ll keep, 


Keep dose in the heart of my heart, he I living or dead. 

Awake or asleep. 

Oh, how bright is the day! 

There never dawned ooe so bright sinoe the long age* 
hare run— 

Never one half so blight sinoe the earth took her oiseting 
way 

Round her lover, the sun. 

I oofcld woffftip the sun 

As he beams on his mistress, the earth, in the fulness of 
love; 

For lore is *9 worshipful! Tell my, sweet rose, am I oos 

All its blessings to prove ? 
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PECULIARITIES AND PROPENSITIES. 
EANNETTE had just been reading in the At 
lantic for March, James’s mournful but ex* 
quisitely-told story of “The Madonna of the 
Future,” and a silence had fallen upon our little 
group—a silence in which the soul of each, with¬ 
drawn into the vast solitude of the Divine presence, 
looked in upon itself with regrets and longings that 
oould not be uttered. 

It wa* the Professor who spoke first 

“ Well, well. It is no fanciful creation,” he said, 
with a sigh. 44 Gould we look into the heart of this 
great surging sea of humanity, moaning and toiling, 
and toesing about us, we should find many a poor 
Theobald wearing out Ins days in fruitless worship 
of a foir, gracioufe ideal which he is always meaning 
to catch and fix in visible and enduring form, plan¬ 
ning enthusiastically, and always getting ready to do 
some grand, glorious, marvellous thing that shall 
astonish and bless the unbelieving world; but while 
he works, and dreams, and waits, and waits, and 
dreams, and works in his slow, careful, cautious, con¬ 
scientious way, the years go over him, one by one, 
in noiseless, unnoticed flight, and, shocked and 
startled by the rude friendliness that would strip 
away his delusions, death strikes him at last, cower¬ 
ing in the awful desolation of despair before the 
blank, cracked, discolored and decaying canvas of 
his life, which he had thought to make glow and 
radiate witii a wonderful, divine^ immortal beauty 
and significance, but which his palsied hand may 
never more touch with the power that, dumb and 
unexpressed, racks his lone, lost, feverish, suffering, 
sinking soul.” 

“ And it is enough to make one curse the world,” 
burst forth Jeannette, with that stormy vehemence 
of hers, born of her keen sense of wrong and in¬ 
justice; 44 the world so fitly represented in Mrs. 
Coventry at the cemetery gate with her knowing 
smirk and cunning leer, asking maliciously: 4 And 
the great Madonna—have you seen her after allf 
No tender thought of the struggles, the aspirations, 
the impassioned yearnings and reachings after the 
beautiful ideal—no soft veil of pity dropping over 
the blighted powers, the lost opportunities, the sad 
failures, which, if spoken of at all, should be treated 
at least with sympathy and co mp assion. More 
sweet, human and wholesome is the charity of the 
fligura Bernina for her blind adorer, and one for¬ 
gets her coa r s ene ss, her age, her ietal unlikeness to 
the divine orealure that he worshipped ud devoutly 
studied in the kindly appreciation with whifth she 
segnads him. Sven the feith that exhales in her 
full, rich sigh, 4 He was a magnificent genius t’ is 
better and efoser to the truth of things than the sold. 


catping skepticism that vents itself in sneers and 
ridicule over a fete so mournfully sad and tragic.” 

44 But, Jean, my dear friend, we don’t really want 
to encourage this sort of genius, if you will suffer u* 
to confess it,” said Templeton, soothingly. 44 The 
world calls for genius, power, talent—whatever you 
name it—that is bold, active, forceful, aggressive, 
persevering, if it is not so fine, and with the dreams, 
fancies, visions, yearnings and fruitless strivings of 
the cloudy-brained idealist it has very little sym¬ 
pathy and less patience. It demands something real 
and tangible, something it can see, and touch, and 
utilise, to sustain its faith, and without such material 
support its favor will most certainly be withdrawn.” 

44 That is just enough, I suppose,” Jeannette re¬ 
turned. “ Undeserved favor is not what I would 
urge or ask in behalf of these unfortunate souls who 
never arrive at the results at which they sim. But 
it is the unfair, unreasonable, nowise and utterly 
childish way io which professedly sensible people 
regard the failures and mistakes of this irregular and 
ill-balanced order of minds that excites my indigna¬ 
tion, as if the condition from which spring these 
errors so ridiculed were any more under their con¬ 
trol than would be the abnormal action of a diseased 
organ of the body for which no one would think of 
holding them responsible. Here is the injustice of 
which I complain. If anybody happens to come 
into the world—if anybody ever does 4 happen ’ to 
come, which I question—with any physical infirmity 
or deficiency whatsoever, there is a wide-spread 
sympathy for the unhappy victim, a universal out¬ 
cry and clamor of condolence for the victim’s friends, 
and no human means are left untried that promise a 
removal, or even a mitigation, of the lamented evil. 
To ridicule one so afflicted is accounted rightly the 
mark of a vulgar mind, and an ostentatious pity is 
considerately avoided, lest it should wound the sensi¬ 
tive and possibly morbid nature of the sufferer. But 
for the dwarfed, misformed and unequally-developed 
spirits templed in bodies symmetrical and beautiful, 
who has any charity or compassion ? A character 
thrown out of balance by an exaggerated or a miss¬ 
ing faculty, excites lees interest and less sympathy 
than the lucky possessor of a hand with an exoees oi 
deficiency of fingers. An inherited mental er moral 
defect, for which one is no more responsible than for 
a deformed foot, a distorted shape, a disfiguring fea¬ 
ture, is treated as though it were a punishable offence. 
Efen.thoee who, If not in the same, are in other yir- 
tues equally lacking, adding their disdaining breath 
to the storm of censure and condemnation, beating on 
the luckless individual doomed to suffer for feults— 
sins, if you please—not strictly, his own; a born 
criminal, if there can be such. There seems no pity, 
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no charity, no fellowship, no generons, kindly over¬ 
night of unloveliness, no tender, fraternal hand 
outstretched to help, bat, like the lower orders of 
creation, we turn savagely upon the weak and unfor¬ 
tunate, and worry and persecute and hound them to 
the death.” 

“ i* m afraid there is too much truth in your obser¬ 
vations, Miss Mariott,” said Dr. Osgood, gravely 
“ I have remarked the same irrational propensity of 
human nature very often, and not always with the 
entire equanimity and composure becoming a phil¬ 
osopher. My profession ostensibly deals with these 
outward and physical forms of disease, but my prac¬ 
tice must go back to anterior causes, finding them | 
frequently hidden in the mental peculiarities for 
which the world has so little charity, while it over 
flows with pity and tenderness for the effects, casting 
about in its blind, foolish fashion for means to miti¬ 
gate the evil of these, with that curious wisdom 
which pegs away at the outmost branches of a poison¬ 
ous tree and leaves the root undisturbed. When 
our pathology goes deeper, and can more properly 
be called a science, it will teach us that all diseases 
are spiritual in their origin, and that our remedial 
measures instead of being directed to the mere out¬ 
ward phases of a morbid and disordered condition, 
should apply at the outset to the hidden, interior 
sources of the ills we aim to remove.” 

“ In that day, Doctor, we shall not find you with a 
case of potent and magical vials in your pocket,” 
said Templeton, dubiously. “ Gone will be the busi¬ 
ness of the pharmacy, vain all its laboriously-acquired 
wisdom, for what will avail its purgatives, and resol¬ 
vents, and soporifics, and pain-killers, and counter- 
irritants in ministering ( to a mind diseased ?* ” 

“What, indeed?” echoed the Doctor. “Their 
inefficacy in the case of bodies diseased might well 
suggest a doubt as to their power in reaching down 
to the heart of the difficulty at which we tinker 
superficially.” 

Dell Falconer, who had apparently dropped into a 
profound study over the Doctor’s philosophy, here 
glanced up at him with a serio-comic expression. 
‘^Dr. Osgood,” she said, in a spirit of raillery, “I 
have been trying to make out to what spiritual source 
I may attribute the incipient bunion on my right 
foot.” 

“ Why, to laziness and vanity, beyond question, 
Miss Dell,” retorted the Doctor, quick to repel this 
needle thrust at his theory. “ Mortify the one by 
proper attention to the bath, and crucify the other 
by putting your foot into a covering adjusted to its 
form and proportioned to its size, and you will be in 
a fair way to annihilate cause and eflect together.” 

Dell lifted her hands and opened her eyes and 
mouth in affectation of wonder. “ I am astonished— 
dumbfounded at such profundity of knowledge,” 
said she, after a moment’s breathless silence. 

“ But, Doc,” struck in Roy Sherwood, unwarned 
by the discomfiture of his bright and not easily 
daunted ooadjutrix, *' how will you account for the 
excruciating and distracting pain 1 am suffering from 


the irritated and inflamed nerve of a decaying 
tooth?” 

“ Easiest thing in the world, you cynical dog,” re¬ 
turned the unbaffled Doctor. “You are always 
snarling and snapping and striking your spiteful 
fangs into the weak, tender places of other people, 
and it is simple justice that the penalty should work 
out in the corresponding externals of your natural 
man.” 

“ But,” reminded Jeannette, who was too deeply 
in earnest to relish these side sallies, “ we were 
speaking of those involuntary sufferers, those mis¬ 
judged and unhappy souls who walk the whole 
dreary length of their mortal days—God knows how 
far beyond—under the burden and shadow of spirit¬ 
ual infirmities which they had no share in incurring, 
which were thrust upon them with the life that they 
had no choice to accept or refuse—a weary, wretched 
heritage that they have no more power to throw off 
than the leopard to change his spots, the Ethiopian 
hie skin.” 

There was one who had come into our midst—a 
still, gentle-mannered, thoughtful-browed woman, of 
whom we knew nothing beyond her name and call¬ 
ing—Mara Dunbar, a teacher of drawing in the 
young ladies’ seminary, which bad sprung up airily 
under the frowning shadow* and dauntlemly facing 
the haughty front of the college buildings. 

She drew a quick breath and turned about at the 
touch of Jeannette’s words with a look in jier free 
which bore eloquent witness of sympathy, possibly 
kinship with the class to whose woes the speaker s 
pathetic voioe gave a new and thrilling interest; but, 
as if fearful of attracting attention, or of betraying, 
perhaps, a hidden pain, she settled back in her seat 
again, drooped her expressive eyes, and went on in 
her quiet, repressed way with the sketch which some¬ 
body had laughingly asked her to make of the Pro¬ 
fessor and Jeannette, in the felicitous character of 
Darby and Joan. 

Dr. Osgood studied her intently—in fad, the 
Doctor was always studying Miss Dunbar, explain¬ 
ing, when some of os playfully rallied him upon the 
habit, that she was the first woman he had ever seen 
who talked, and talked eloquently, with her free 
instead of her tongue, and defending himself on the 
ground of scientific interest in ail natural phe¬ 
nomena. 

“ Yes, ah, yes 1” he said, slowly, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, breaking at last the silence that had followed 
Jean’s pitying observation. “There are many fine 
spirits that struggle in perpetual eclipse with the 
nature to whioh they were linked in mortal birth- 
fine, high, generous, heroic, sensitive souls, goaded 
and tortured to the last point of endurance, and 
crippled in every movement by the galling fetter of 
an inherited vice or failing; and not the least o. 
their sufferings is the consciousness that the/ are 
judged by the alien quality, that all their aspiration*, 
their strivings, their sacrifices and martyrdoms count 
for nothing with-their careless on-looking fellows, 
who measure but the surface, and leave the deeper 
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treasures of life unexplored. I know a man of splen¬ 
did mental gifts, of grand moral 'virtues, of high 
social endowments, who, if free to live out Tub beau¬ 
tiful conceptions, and develop the rich, native ue*: 
sources of his character, would command the reverent 
attention and loving admiration of the world. But the 
rbst and canker of self distrust palsies all 1 his powers, 
holding him m hopeless bondage, while hfa soul 
burns within him for action—action; and ail hk be¬ 
ing cries and faints for possession of the feoulties, 
which are like a felr heritage, into the Use and en- ■ 
joy merit of which he may not enter.' What, think 
you, were the sufferings and torments of Tantalus 
compared to his? Moved by wahn, generous im¬ 
pulses; by sweet, human charities; ‘by great aspira¬ 
tions and noble resolves, he reaches forth hie hand 
instinctively to appropriate and diffase his own, but 
the sharp, responding goad of the forgotten shackle 
brings him Shuddering and sihkening to the dust 
again, and the graOeH arid triumphs of a life that is 
his, and yet not his, lie ever beyond his grasp. He 
cannot tell bow it is. His kindred are a free people; 
they run their chosen ways unfettered, arid have no 
sympathy with or understanding of his bonds. To 
them he is simply ‘peculiar*—and hesfaiiles bitterly 
at the sad significance of the word when he hears it, 
knowing the crucifixion if is to bear h. What so 
distinguished him from his fellows whether some 
ante-natal influence, or some fetal bent in the im¬ 
pressionable days Of childhood—it does not matter; 
his life, so fer as he can see, so far, perhaps, as any 
of us can see, is an utter failure, and his only comfort 
is in the hope, the feith that, somehow, in the wide 
sweep of the eternities the wise God, the gobd Father 
wQl make all right at last. 

41 1 know a woman, with heart alive and thrilling 
with love for all human kind, with brain ever busy 
in devising schemes for conferring pleasure and hap¬ 
piness on others, and hands always occupied in car¬ 
rying out benevolent designs; yet she is subject; at 
times, to ftirious outbursts of temper, that, like the 
eruptions of a volcano, lay in waste all the beautifol 
life that had budded and blossomed as the rose in 
her psdmy'dayB of peace. No words can describe 
her anguish, when the storm is spent and she sees, 
realizes the evil she has wrought, the good she has 
undone, knowing, from bitter experience, that all her 
passionate resolves will not save her from the shock 
of the recurring tempest, for she is powerless ms a 
babe in the relentless grasp of this alien force of her 
nature, which, like those sins that are visited unto 
the third and fourth generations, is her wretched 
birth-right, or, more properly, her birth-wrong. I 
can think of nothing when I see her but a soft, 
white dove straggling hopelessly with a ruthless 
kite, which does but loose its dutch only to bury its 
cruel talons more torturously in the quivering flesh 
again. 

“I recall another, who is a oeaselem prey to the 
gteet^eyrid monster jealousy-^one may not speak of 
jealousy, you know, without reference to the ‘ green- 
eyed monster’>. And yet another, who carries about 
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with her the grievous thorn of a peevish, rasping, 
impatient dispositipn, keenly sensitive to little irrita¬ 
tions, which a more equable temper would never 
perceive. And still another, who, from earliest 
recollection, has been overshadowed by passing 
douds of inexplicable sadness, gloom and melan¬ 
choly that chill and darken all the atmosphere about 
the unhappy victim of inherited and uncompre¬ 
hended sorrows. 

“ And so we might go on, each of ns,, enumerating 
and multiplying instances more marked and more 
lamentable than these, of people who, through no 
fault of their own, are miserable and sinful rind offen¬ 
sive-wretched heirs of vices; that fill the earth with 
moral pestilence—poor, shackled slaves of moods; of 
tenipers, of frenzies, of greeds and weaknesses and 
sensual appetites* that sweep them onward and down¬ 
ward like a swollen, mad-rashing current, which we 
make no Cflbrt to help them stem; on the contrary, 
standing coldly aside to watch them Whirling, sink¬ 
ing, to criticise them, to condemn them, to point the 
finger of scorn at them, to hold them up to derision 
and abhorrence, to hurl obloquy and reproach at 
them, forgetful of our own soul-sicknesBes, our own 
moral deformities, which, at least, should make us 
humble, if not helpful. 7 * 

“ But, my dear Doctor,’* said Templeton, after a 
thoughtful pause, wherein each, it is probable, had 
been meditating on his or her guiltiness of the matter 
charged, “ are evils any less evils because they are 
transmitted and not acquired ? Are we to wink at a 
man’s sins because they were his father’s or his 
father’s father’s, or because he was the passive sub¬ 
ject of unhappy pre-natal impressions? Is he any 
the less to be judged by the law because he was bora 
with a propensity to break it?** 

The Doctor had risen from Ms seat and gone over 
to Miss Dunbar, standing behind her chair with the 
pretence, or, perhaps, with the real desire—one 
oould never riddle the Doctor—of inspeoting the 
sketch that lay before her, but which her trembling 
fingers for some minutes had not essayed to touch. 
Seeming not to noth her agitation, and again, per¬ 
haps, not actually perceiving it—who could tell?— 
he made a laughing suggestion regarding the tarn of 
the Professor’s eyes, complimented the sidewise 
droop of Jeannette's head, recommended a wilder 
rumpling of the Professor’s stormy hair, and having 
set the faltering pencil again at work, turned and 
walked two or three times in silence up and down 
the floor. 

* First of all,” he said, in acknowledgment of Tem¬ 
pleton’s remarks, “ we should consider that we deal 
with a man spiritually diseased and deformed, and 
try tri do for him what we try to do for the physically 
sick and infirm—restore him to right' conditions. 
But, of remedies for the evils discussed, my duties 
will not give me spaoe to talk to-night. Another time 
—to-morrow, if I ohhnce to come in—we will bring 
what light we have to bear on this dark sulgect.” 

And, with a parting look at Mara Dunbar, he passed 

out in his abrupt, unceremonious fashion. 
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"IN THE BEGINNING.* 

' BY m X. B. DUVfflb 

(See Engraving .) 


G EOLOGISTS divide the ages of the world be¬ 
fore the creation of man into four periods or 
epochs, which, for convenience, they denomi¬ 
nate Primary, Secondary, Tertiary and Quaternary 
Epochs. 

Preceding the Primary period was a time of chaos, 
so to speak, “ when the earth was without term and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” j 
During this time there were sublime and mysterious 
convulsions of nature. The earth may even, at the 
beginning, according to some philosophers, have 
been an immense gaseous mass existing at an ex¬ 
cessively high temperature. As it slowly cooled, it 
assumed its battened spheroidal shape, mud beds of 
concrete substances were formed, the heaviest neces¬ 
sarily sinking lowest, only, perhaps, to be forced to 
the surface again by the boiling and bubbling up of 
the burning mass within. We see even yet slight 
exhibitions of this phenomena in the earthquakes 
and volcanoes which shake the solid ground, and 
send up fire and sulphurous vapor from the depths of 
the earth. 

Says a writer, describing this early period in the 
world’s existence: The first terrestrial arust formed 
would be incapable of resisting the waves of the 
ocean of internal fire, which would be depressed and 
raised up at its daily flux and reflux in obedience to 
the attraction of the sun and moon. Who can trace, 
even in imagination, the fearful readings, the gigan¬ 
tic inundations, which would result from these move¬ 
ments? Who would dare to paint the sublime 
horrors of these firot mysterious convulsions of the 
globe ? Amid torrents of molten matter, mixed with 
gases, upheaving and piercing the scarcely consoli¬ 
dated crust, large crevices would be opened, and 
through these gaping cracks waves of liquid granite 
would be ejected, and there left to oool and consoli¬ 
date on the surface* In this manper would the first 
mountains be formed. In this way, also, might some 
metallic veins be ejected through the smaller open¬ 
ings, tree injections of the irruptive matter produced 
from the interior of the globe, traversing the primi¬ 
tive rocks and constituting the precious depository 
of metals, such as copper, sine, antimony and lead.” 

When the active warring of the elements had 
ceased ; when land and water had each been assigned 
their especial localities; when the atmosphere which 
enveloped the globe had beoome sufficiently solidified 
to transmit the rays of the sun, and thus God’s man¬ 
date, “ Let there be light I’ 1 obeyed; then for the first 
time was organic life possible. Now began the 
primary period of which geologists speak. It must 
ever remain a mystery how that first life originated, 
and theologians and scientists will probably find it a 
fruitful theme for dispute to the end of time. Again, 
at this day it seems impossible to decide whether 


animal or vegetable life had the precedence in tbs 
order of creation. Darwinian! will maintain that 
vegetation, as representing the lowest order of life, 
came first, in accordance with their theory of de¬ 
velopment, which demands a beginning at the voy 
lowest and crudest forms, but a single remove from 
inanimate ohj*Ct*» We can only judge from the evi¬ 
dences of geology that the two orders of existence— 
the vegetable and the animal— were nearly or quits 
coeval, with perhaps a alight balance of testi mo ny in 
favor of the Darwinians. 

The Primary epoch is divided by geologists into t 
number of periods. The first of these, the Cambrian 
period, is so named from the rocks in which occur 
the traces of the earliest life. These rocks are found 
specially in England, Wales and Iceland. They, 
have markings of a peculiar character, and ahpund 
in fossils. They are filled with worm-tracks or bur- 
rows, and the fossils represent the earliest inhabitants 
| of the ocean. 

Next in order comes the Silurian period, indicated 
by a system of rocks overspreading the whole earth. 
The name Silurian is given from a large tract of 
country in England and Wales formed of this system 
of rocfcs, and formerly peopled by the Silurss, a 
Celtic raoe." 

The characteristics of the Silurian period are sop- 
posed to have been shallow seas, with barren reels 
and rocks rising oat of the ?*for. The fossil re¬ 
mains of this period indicate various molluscs and 
articulated animals, and a class of flowerless plants, 
called Algm, which bore a strong resemblance in 
their form to sea-weed of the present time. The 
Algos were succeeded by the Lyeopodeacea, displaying 
a little higher order of development. The seeds of 
these plants are found sparingly in the Si luri an 
rooks. 

The animal life of the Silurian seas was predacious 
in its habits.. Their organisms were in some re¬ 
spects, rudimentary. The Triloba**, a remarkable 
group of OusfoosOk possessed simple and reticulated 
compound eyes. Of these Crustacea there were nearly 
two thousand speejes. Nearly ten thousand species 
of fossil remains of the Silurian period have been dis¬ 
covered and noted, while probably ten times as much 
still lies burifd in the rocks. The Crustacean* pre¬ 
dominated at that day; but they diflfered much in 
appearance from the lobsters and crabs which repre¬ 
sent that order in our day. The Trilobite* became 
extinct at the end of the Carboniferous epoch. The 
head was protected by an oval buckler, and the 
covering of the body was jointed or articulated, 
sometimes in rings and sometimes in plates. 

The Silurian system of rooks is the one the most 
disturbed, showing that immediately following this 
age the crust of the globe was subject to numerous 
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violent changes and upheavals. Beds of rock ori¬ 
ginally horizontal were turned op, contorted, folded 
over and sometimes even set vertical. The bottom 
of the sea was frequently upheaved and left a moon* 
tain side or top. 

The Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian period is the 
name given to the third division of the Primary 
epoch. The rocks of the Devonian period exhibit 
fossils and plants of a more complex order than 
those of the subsequent period. Vertebra ted ani¬ 
mals, represented by numerous fishes, succeeded the 
Zoophiles, Trilobites and Modules. The ocean still 
vastly predominated over the land, though here and 
there were islands covered with plants which resem¬ 
bled mosses. There were yet no trees, though certain 
plants rose to a considerable height on tall and 
slender stems. Cryptograms, to whioh the mushroom* 
of the present, day bear the nearest resemblance, ,were 
plentiful. 

The fishes of the Old Bed Sandstone period were 
more or less encased in armor, and some of them 
were beautiful and curious in form* 

The Carboniferous period succeeds the Devonian, 
and this period is subdivided into the coal-measures, 
and the carboniferous limestone. The first gave rise 
to great deposits of coal, and the second to marine 
deposits frequently underlying the ooal-fields. 

The limestone mountains which form the base of 
the whole system, attain to a great thickness, and are 
of marine origin, being composed of the remains 
and filled with the fossils of Zoophytes, gflrftqfo, 
Cephalopoda and fishes. The thickness of this lime¬ 
stone formation is in some places 2,500 feet, and 
attests to an almost inconceivable amount ef animal 
life during the previous period. 

Now, for the first time, do we find indications of 
forests. The vegetation of this period must have 
been profuse and luxuriant. The SigUlaria and 
Stigmaria, and other fern-like plants, grew to the 
altitude of trees, and were left undisturbed ; for there 
yet seemed no terrestrial life. The Carboniferous 
period was one of vast duration, as it has been esti¬ 
mated that it would require 122,4o0 years to produce 
only sixty feet of coal. Coal is composed of the 
mineralized remains of vegetation which flourished 
in some remote age of the world—the age which we 
are describing as the Carboniferous period. The 
duration of this period and the vast amount 1 of 
vegetation which sprung into life and then fell foto 
decay can be perceived by the apparently inexhaust¬ 
ible supplies of coal which exist in all portions of 
the world. These coal deposits are buried under¬ 
neath immense ropks and thick layers of earth, indi¬ 
cating violent convulsions of nature and a great 
lapse of time since their deposit. 

W ben we regard this lapse of time, it makes the 
present and the narrow period of the wood’s history 
covered by record and tradition, sink into pontempt- 
ible nothingness It is impossible to compute the 
time that has elapsed since these coal deposits were 
made. It is still less possible to measure the time of 
the growth *nd decay of vegetation which caused 


them. Then, stretching far back of that age are two 
succeeding periods, each of, undoubted, immense 
deration; and we are not yet at the beginning of 
creation. Beyond that we have no data upon which 
to build up our theories. All is vague surmise; 
except that we begin to comprehend that time, even 
as, we trace it backward, may be eternal. 

Two characteristics of tbo Carboniferous period 
were excessive heat and excessive humidity of the 
atmosphere ; and the fossils of vegetation remaining 
to up from that period prove that plants then 
attained enormous dimensions. The temperature of 
the whole ,globe seems to hpvt been nearly the same 
in all latitudes. The same remains of plant life are 
found from Spitsbergen to Central Africa. 

The Lgcopodiacea of torday are homble plants 
scarcely a yard in height; those , of the ancient 
wprtd measured eighty or ninety feet in height, and 
there were forests of Lepidadmdron*. With all this 
wealth of verdure, there were yet seen no flowers, 
and the species of plants were few, all belonging to 
the lower types of vegetation. There wqre no terres¬ 
trial animals as yet. There may have been a few 
winged insects; and a few land-snails might have 
found their homes on the damp earth. Some of the 
forms of vegetable life then existing are now com¬ 
pletely extinct; others still exist in greatly dimin¬ 
ished proportions. 

During the Carboniferous period, coral began to 
be fortoed in the sea, and the waters were alive with 
strange fish, though the Crustaceans seem rare in the 
Carboniferous limestone strata. During this period 
vegetation seemed to reach its maximum, while the 
animal kingdom was poorly represented. 

In the picture is given an ideal view of a marshy 
forest during the Carboniferous period. On the right 
are seen the naked trunks of a Lepidodendron and a 
Sigilfaria, an arborescent fern rising between the two 
trunks. At the foot of these great trees an herba¬ 
ceous fern and a Stigmaria appear, whose long ramifi. 
cation of roots, provided with reproductive spores, 
extend to the water. On the left is the naked trunk 
of another SigiUaria, a tree whose foliage is alto¬ 
gether unknown, a Sphenophyllum and a Conifer. It 
is difficult' to describe with precision the species of 
this last family, the impressions of which fcre, never¬ 
theless, very abundant in the coal measures. In 
front of this group we see two trunks broken and 
overthrown. These are a Lepidodendron and a Sigil- 
laria, mingling with a heap of vegetable debris in 
epurae of decomposition. Some herbaoeous ferns 
and buds of Catamites rise out of the waters of the 
marsh. A few fishes belonging fo the period swim 
on the surface of the water, and the aquatic reptile 
Aiehegosaurus shows its long and pointed head. A 
Stigmaria extends its roots into the water, and the 
pretty AsterophyUites, with its finely-cut stems, rises 
above it in the foreground. A forest composed of 
Lepidodendra and Catamites formp the background to 
the picture. 

Sir Boderick I. Murchison gave the pame of “ Pet* 
mian ” to certain deposits of rock found in 
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the provinceofPermin Russia; andfrom these rocks 
the next period takes its ‘ natoe. * c The Permian 
.rocks,” say# a moflertf English geologist, “harbor 
late years ateufoed great fhterefet, particularly In 
England, in consequence of * the evidence UfeSreor* 
red determination nflbrds with Regard to the ptfofc 
able extent beneath them of the coal-bearing strata 
which they overlie and conceal, thus tending to 
throw a light upon the duration of our coal-fields, 
one of the most important questions of the day ih 
connection with our industrial resources antinational 
prosperity.” 

Although the climate during the Permian period 
was undoubtedly similar’to that which prevailed 
during the Carboniferous period, there are yet strong 
indications Of the existence of glaciers and icebergs. 
The flora and fauna of this period do ndt seem to 
differ greatly from those of the period which pre¬ 
ceded it, though there are some new and more de¬ 
veloped species of each. But vegetable and animal 
remains are both somewhat scarce ih the Permian 
formation. The absence of these remains is accounted 
for by the probable fact that the depositioh of the 
formation was in a great measure by solution.' The 
ocean still Claimed a large portion of the surface of 
the earth. Much of the Europe of to-day was then a 


v&t sea, With here and Acre ah Island rising out of 
its depth#. 

The Permian period constituted the last of tbs 
division# of the J Prim*ryi epoch; In reviewing the 
epoch, we have seen the earth take shape and be¬ 
come divided into land dud Water. We have beheld’ 
the appearance of vegetable and animal life in in¬ 
ferior forms. 

At the close of this epoch, fishes were the highest 
order of beings in the organic world. There were 
no birds; and no mammals of any sort The only 
living Creatures we find upon land are a few marsh- 
frequenting reptiles of small size. There were then 
probably no seasons, no Varieties of and no sones of 
temperature. * 

Hundreds of thousand# and possibly millions of 
years have passed, as one period of the epoch has 
given place to another; and yet we are only at the 
beginning. Three more epochs, each equally great 
m duration, must pass away before we come to times 
whose history is written on other material than the 
rocks. The processes of creation form an interesting 
and a wonderful study,* and the geologist revels 
amid the discovery of truths for more wonderful 
than fiction. 


INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 

BY T. a. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VH. % 

A SERENADE. 

XTTMEN Anne retired to her bed that night, it 
yy was with a new feeling about her heart. The 
» 1 * information which her little friend had con¬ 
veyed to her respecting Mr. Illerton was unexpected, 
and yet pleasant in a degree that she Could not ac¬ 
count for. She had passed but half an hour with 
him, and had only been led to think of him since 
that time, it seemed to her, in consequence of her 
interview resulting in a serious rupture with Mrs. 

. Hardamer and two of her daughters. , But now to 
hear that fie had expressed an interest in her, was 
strangely pleasing. Hie mbre she thought about the 
matter, the more confused became her perceptions, 
and the more excited her feelings. 

** This is not right,” she at length murmured to 
herself, and, with an effort, endeavored to throw her 
thoughts off of the too absorbing subject.' But, like 
the needle to the pole, they would return, and con¬ 
tinued to return, in spite of every effort, as often as 
she attempted to force them away. Sleep finally 
stole over her Senses; but in slumber she thought of 
him still, and awoke more than once during the 
night from pleasant dreams, in which his presence 
had made the chief delight. 

On the next evening Illerton again called. He 
had dropped in regularly almost every evening for 
over a week. Through a little management, Mrs. 


Webster had Urns fhr succeeded in preventing him 
from meeting with Anne, though' she felt her desire 
to see them together daily increasing. She was folly 
satisfied of Anne’s pore and noble character, and 
esteemed Illerton as one of foe few in society who 
are above reproach. 

“ You said there was a very nice young lady here, 
I believe; did you not, Mtb. Webster?” he asked, 
soon after he came in. 

"Indeed, Henry! Have you just remembered 
i it* 

"I must confess a great want of gallantry on my 
part; but 1 suppose extra attentions to her will atone 
for past neglect,” he replied, smiling. 

“ You’ve grown tired, then, in your chase after an 
unknown charmer? Well, that is encouraging. I 
shall soon expect to see you as rational as ever.” 

“No more tired, and twice as ardent as I was a 
week ago,” he said, with animation. “ But tell me 
the name of this young lady, with a sight of whom I 
have not yet been fevored.” 

“ You must promise first not to fell in love with 
her.” 

“I promise.” 

“Quite Wilting to commit yourself, I declare!” 

"Now tell me her name, Mrs. Webster.” 

“ Don’t be so impatient, Henry. Why,* what’s the 
matter with you ? You have grown very suddenly 

and very strangely interested in this unknown lady. 
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You don’t think, surely,, A*t she is yont pretty tew¬ 
ing girl?” • , .t 

“ Well, I do think so—end 1 1mm so P. said Jltar- 
ton, in a positive tone* 

This wee more than Mrs. Webster bed-expected, 

* and she looked surprised and confused, . 

Illerton continued: “ Sow toM yon held ma in 
suspense so long, Mm Webster, when yon knew that 
I was half cmsy'to find her? Bat is she not all I 

hare described her f’ . 

*Yea,Henry;'endmore,toa.r Yon knew not half 
her worth.” Mrs. Webster spoke with feeling, 

“ Heaven bless yon- for spying so I” -explained the 
young man, seising the hand of hie maternal friend. 
“ Bat I am impatient to see her. In mercy relieve 
my susp en se.” 

“Be calm, Henry,” returned Mss. Webster, Sed- 
ously. “ Remember >thet all. this enthrfciawu is on 
one side. She has not been so, mush interested as 
yon have; and, if I ^ave read her atighbthinks 
rarely of you, and with no feeling*. Youwere to her 
an intruding stronger, and caused her much pain of 
mind. Except for this pain, I am. I n cl i n e d te think 
that ehe would hardly hare thought of you-again. 
You have got to win her, if yen would wear her.” 

“And win her I wiUP sadd-theyoung man, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Be not so sure* Hemy. Unless she nan see in 
you the beauty of moral excellence; she will never 
yield you her band.” 

“Do you think I have anything to hope,.then, 
Mm Webster V* he said, in a mere aeripse and con¬ 
cerned tone of voioe. i » - M . <> { •: 

“ There is no oue I wonU rather see the, kasha wd 
of Mips Earnest than yourself, Henry; and fte one 
whom I think so worthy of her. Even already I 
love h«r as a daughter, and if you win her, and four 
m ot h e r approves the. choice, I , shall have a-double 
claim on your regard.” 

“Yep make me too happy, Mm* Webetott ‘But 
does she know of my visit here? Is she awMe that I 
am now in the bouse9° - ‘j •* 

“She has net the letsheuspidon of itpHenry. I 
hpvp carefulty concealed from her, for good reasons, 
the feet that I knew you.” , ,* * - 

- “.Well,.this need be «> longer/’ he ssM^t. ^I*am 

impatient to see her face again* and onoe»*HW# to 
hear the music of her voice.’’ ... 

Mrs*-Webster mng,the hell^ai^ tn/tho seriiaat 
who fnfered, eaidi “„T*U Anne that I wouldi Uko to 
see her in the parlor” , • I 

.In^brief space A*ummtteBa4» * - ■ M 1 ,, 

,“I*t me introduce you toM* Ilkrton,itha smM)f 
.fftopf my best and oldest frdends/? ,i*idi;Mi*, Web* 
xfeffi ‘•king her hand wfrb be*,, • 

Anne started a little when aha ibea*d tb*MU*» 
and thens was a slight e*lqbiiioo.of vinfernal agita¬ 
tion; but in a moment shg was calm, end mosivsd 
him with the.easj poUteusfw that 
her. , 

>*> to dM4yfth>Mtrtlon>*»0< tW» inter- 

view. Illerton, of course, continued to be a constant j 


visitor, snd'Soon awoke a deep and trembling interest 
in the heart of Anne Earnest She no longer held 
toward Mrs. Webster the relation of one whose ser¬ 
vices were given for hire. That lady had dissolved 
>this oewjaeticm, and hadelevated her to the position 
of a daughter and a companion. Anne attended her 
when she went into company,-and was tiros intro- 
duqediato a select and valued circle of -friends, whose 
rank in society was fixed upon the basis of real worth. 
And whe soon became known as the choice of Iller- 
tmvayoungman universally esteemed for hie high 
moral principles. He was the only male representa¬ 
tive of an old and wealthy family. *, « < ■ 

“Who do yon think 1 metiu Market Street to¬ 
day ?” said Genevra Hardamer to her sister, comirig 
in from an idle stroll, with an expresrion of aston¬ 
ishment upon her countenance.. 

“How should I know, I wonder?” said Gertrude,* 
moodily; fox* as usual, she was in no very amiable 
humor, / * • .-# * 

“ Well* you’d like to know, I’m thinking:” 

. “ Who was iVihen ?” asked Gertrude; brightening 
up a little. “ Was it Mr. Illerton V 9 
*“ Yen But there was somebody efcfe with bin.” 
“And who was it?” asked Gertrude, with an ex¬ 
pression of Uvely intorash • • - i 

“Yonwouldn’t,guessiin a dog’s age*and so Fll 
teU you* It was Anne Earnest/’ *: 

“ Who?” exclaimed Gertruds, jumping up from 
her chair. 

“/Why, that trollop !we ssnthff for net knowing 
how' to keep her places” saUbGcndvra, indignantly. 

“ Ye* must be mistaken, surety.” 

“ Indeed, and .then A am not) Gertrude. The in¬ 
solent thing looked at me With an.- impertinent grin, 
and made a, motion as if -ehe were going toepeak, 
but I itnrued up Soy nose at her* the forward nqnx!” 

- . “Bat what in the world is the meaning of her be¬ 
ing in theistrefct with Mr; Illerton f ’ asked Gertrude, 
gxeatfy diseoitotrtedu - ■*. l ^ i 
“I’ve got my own thoughts abottt that,W said 
Genera. i^I nevcr tad-touch opinion of him/end 
as for her,.I don’t believe.she^s too gebd for any- 
thing”, —1. \f. h i* 

,Bpt this insinuation by no metes quieted the feel¬ 
ings of < Gertrude. Aofeud hettied open dies bsow, 
iand she sat, fee some time, hr/gtoemy silebca. f 
v “Meneadn’t think to«*ae-bere againy-efter hav¬ 
ing been seen in Market. 8traefcwith>'& Aired* garf! 
I/Uiasulthimdf aTer'boesmthlsfoet in this bohse, 
or.speaks tomel, I vowlinilf’ - Thislast elegant 
expression for aladj?* tongue wee ehuntiaSed by 
lOensm with peculiar energy* white bet feoe-watmed 
with accumulating passion. * <* 1 .v 1 -v . 

v “Don’t msterye Um i l f,* fool ekoqt iVGsnevfa,” 
responded Gertrude, testily, for she could not .fixate 
inp berggtindlo xnlini^txfetoniUidpe ef Jllertotx " 
This direct thrust called into adtioe play thoun- 
:ruty xamber of oaoh Uf tbe young ladts*, which Con¬ 
tinued for half an hour or mere; juotil^ otto of them 

was driven from the,field. , ♦ • . 

* There happened to be noamuonsnalattrectfon at 
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Pealed Museum, in Holiday Street, on that same 
evening, and Gertrude and Genevra attended, ac¬ 
companied by a oouple of young storekeepers. The 
museum was well filled. Gertrude and Genevra 
were quite conspicuous by their loud laughing and 
talking, and their excessive show of finery. Except¬ 
ing themselves, there were few who were not plainly 
attired, and few whose manners and carriage did not 
stamp them as superior. 

“ I declare, I never saw such a company of com¬ 
mon people together in my life,” remarked Genevra 
to her spruce attendant. “I should really think 
there were none here but journeymen mechanics’ 
wives, if some of the men did not look so elegant. 
Now ain’t that too common a looking body to be 
allowed admission here 7” she continued, ‘ half aloud, 
indicating with a toss of her reticule a very plain 
but neatly-dressed lady, who was gracefully leaning 
upon the arm of a gentleman, and examining with 
him some beautiful entomological specimens. 

"That kdyl” replied her attendant, in a tone of 
surprise. "Why that is the aCcotnplishedf'Mrs. 
H-1” 

"It can’t be possible 1” responded Genevra, in¬ 
credulously. 

" It is oertainly none Other, Mbs Hardamer, for 
she is frequently in our etore, and Ss every itich a 
lady. If pleasant manners, a perfect freedom from 
all afiectod aim, and a gentle and amiable disposi¬ 
tion, are any indications of a lady, then is she One. 
I never see her in die store that 1 d6 not find my ad¬ 
miration of her character increasing.” 

The young mta Spoke with warmth, and Genevra 
was silent for a*short time, and seemed offended. 

"If then ain’t Mr. Ulerton, with that sweet girl 
on his arm again I” exclaimed Gertrude’s young 
companion, thrown off his guard in h& admiration 
of the free and form of Anne Earnest. "I wonder 
who she ban be? As l live, the other lady on his 
arm is the rich and accomplished widow of the late 
Mr. WeWlerl” 

While yet addressing Wa com pan iori, Illerton; with 
the two ladies, advanced toward the lady and gentle¬ 
man, Mr. and Mrs. H-, just mentioned as ex¬ 

amining a case of entomological preparations, and, 
after a friendly! greeting between them, Antoe wttS 
introduced, and received with a cordial smile from 
Mr. i , and a wirm premure of the hand and a 
welcome Word'from hi* lady. * ' 

Upon *11 thb both Ghrtrude aid Genevra footed 
with the livulieet aitoniibmeni and chagria. The 
former was, howevei\Readily frroused from her state 
of surprise fay her companion, who again said: "I 
wonder who she cow be?*** * 

"J eah tell you,” bdd Gertrude, with a sneefr upon 
her lijW 

" Who ie she, thdrit^for I should like of all 
things to know.” 

" Why, she is no other than cor cast-off hired 
giri,” replied Gertrude, maliciously. 

" Impossible 1” said the young man. * * 

"I tell you it 4 possible,” said Gertrude, in a low 


but excited tone; "and her name b Anne Earnest. 
We turned her out of the house for improper oon- 
duct. She’s an artful, insinuating piece of goods, 
and has no doubt imposed upon Mrs. Webster, who 
will get herself into trouble with her.” All this was 
uttered in a tone e xpr e s s ive of the strongest dislike 
and enmity toward Anne. 

lost at this moment Ahne turned her free toward 
them, and the young man read its pure and lovely 
expression. 

"You must be in error, surely,” he said. "An 
evil mind could never give so ittnooent an e xpres s i on 
as that now beaming upon her facet” 

" Let me show yob some of these beautiftil speci¬ 
mens^ Mbs Earnest,” said Mrs. H-at this mo¬ 

ment, in a voice distinctly heard by both Gertrude 
and her companion; and placing the arm she had 
disengaged from that of hCr husband at the moment 
of introduction within that of Anne, she drew her 
toward* the case of Insects, and’whs soon busy in 
pointing out 1 6 her the'farUBt tad most beautifbi. 

"So you see that I know her!” said Gertrude, 
with on expression of contempt. 

The young msnWSs silent, for he could not under¬ 
stand it From that moment, it so happened that 
ilekber Gertrude nor Genevra could go in any direc¬ 
tion without being thrown near Ulerton and Anne, 
and finding the lattfer irt familiar association with 
those in the best society. Mortified and Irritated, 
they left the museum at an early hour, and returned 
home. 

"I shafl go orosyP exclaimed Ike, bounding into 
the garret On the same night, and turning three or 
foul smnthersaults On ahd off of bis bed. "Pte seen 
enough to last me for a year N—hat ha! ha!—whoop! 
hold me, Tom, orl shall dieP’ 

"You’re crasy already, I beMeve! But that in 
the frame of old Ultktm b the matter, Ike? Gome, 
out with it!” said Tom. 

’ Give me half hour to breathe in, Toml* 

. "Nonsense! What fe in the Wind?” 

" I’m afraid it will kill me?” exclaimed Ike; again 
giving 'Way to a loud explosion' of laughter, and 
rolling from * side to side of the bed upon which he 
had thrown himself. 

‘'Don’the a fool; Ikef” broke to Rill, impatiently. 
" Let us hear What all this b about”'' 

" Well, I’ll try and fell you,” said Ike, rbfeg up, 
and endeavoring to'command himself; ^bot you 
Umst 1M me laugh eveiry 1 new' and then, or? fijfttili 
burst. I went to the mnsenm tb-tfight, frnd fof tad 
behold! our beauties dbiftPdtailfe Were dime, all 
drtttfediip to krill, with a Couple of counter jumpers 
dangling at their etbtfWs.' Didn’t they cut a swath, 
though ! ttey’ebuftfrft seeing Wo how. Bui there 
wwtdttfobbfiy else theta, 1 too; and who do you think 
it true? : Why, AunW EfrfUeSt, with he* sWeei free, 
looking toots beaotffal than'ever; and ehewishang- 
fogott the era of Mr. IMertoh, who was tdl iitentioti 
to her!” 

"You must be joking,' Ike”'Said Tom, inoedu- 
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" No, Fm not, though Fm in dend earnest H’ 

“And did oar tiring bean ties see then V 9 
“8ee them 1 Of course they did*’* 

M And how did they take it7 Dosay, IkdP’ 
“Jrat wait m bit, till I get that for, will yen? And 
them was somebody else along wish them, too—M«. 
Webster, the rich lady that she tires with; and ehe 
would lean forward toward Anne, ereqr now and 
then, so kind; aad look her in thefaoe wbutsfce was 
speaking, with an expression -that said, as plain as 
words, f Bet youare a dsar, good girl, Amne^ and I 
loeuyoul’” 

44 The devil!” tjaoulated Bill. 

“It's all as trew ai death, boys! And that ain’t 
all t Mis. Webster, yeoknowyte tip-top here, and 
she would every now and then introdnoe Anne to 
wnnelndy or gentleman ssmuchabcte ear girls, as 
the sun Is shore the noon; and they would treks her 
ae polite, and seem so glad to'make her acquaint- 
anoel” 

“Ob, but that 4s good I” exclaimed Tom. ■ ■ 

a If yoa’doniy seen the gmmd Mrs. H—y”«»- 
tinwed Ike, “draw her atm thxoogh Anne’s, and 
walk shout the museum wkb.her, showing hit all 
the pretty things; and then ’a’ seen how struck dohn 
in the month Gertrude was, and hownnad Gknerra 
looked, it would kare been something toomkemher 
ae long as you tire.' 'I wouldn’t hare begrudged five 
dollars to bare seen the show.” 

“That is elegant!” saidltiiL 
“I never saw anybody se ant,” continued Ike. 
“ They were all down in the mouth* And wasn’t I 
glad to see it!” 

“Did Anne see you V 9 askedTom. 

“ Onoe—but I kept out of' her way.” 

“ Did she speak to you f 9 said Bill.- 
“ I wasn’t very near; but when ehe saw me she 
nodded her head, and smiled so sweetly. It Wrfn’t 
a spe cking nod and a rt ok a cnileyfant all cawfoul and 
above board.” •• • - -,m. ■ 

“ it is the bestthmg that has ever happened IVijqid 1 
Tom. “Our old Qu ee n of .Sheba,*yon know, boys, i 
goas her death o* people’s 'finding their level, i 
and keying it,” remarked lk& f* Anne’s found her i 
.lerel at last, and 1 should tike t* > knew how many < 
males it is abswiln pkthtin opoawUik dt aad 
her yewng jay* hbde standi 

“ itit so high that they’ll nerer r e ach it, thafoesr- 
tuin,”eaidBilL 

He united were the boys that they sat uyuntti after 
oneo * s le ektalkiag orerthe m at ter. - Abeatthis time 
they were a t t r acted by a sudden b o w l of mmie in 

“Somebody’s serenading our girls, as sure as Fm ; 
ittwr mid Ike, jumptpg up had going tnthfc win¬ 
dow. 

“It eeeme thatnU thefoolraWtdead yet,” quietly 
remarked Tom, rising more dourly, sod taking his 
station hkmgtide of ffce. *• 

“ It’s as free for us as for anybody, that’s oneooeeola- 
tfen,” sddsd Bill, crowding in between Mi two wtirthy \ 


“That’s too good music for them,” said Ike, after 
they had all listened, in silence, to a well-played air 
on three or four- instruments; “too good, by half! 
I could do tfae business in the right style for them.” 

“You? Why, you can’t play ?” said Bill. 

“ Can’t IP’ responded Ike. “ You’re forgotten the 
sweet moeic I discoursed for them one night on the 
lapetono.” 

“True, tenet I had forgotten that,” said Bill. 
“Suppose, Ike, we give ’em a touch one of these 
dork nights, any how. We could do it, couldn’t 
we 7” 

“To a charmf’ replied Ike, slapping the last 
speaker upon the shoulder. “ That’s a grand idea, 
Biti. Why didn’t we think of it before?” 

“ What instrument can yea play on, Ikef asked 
Bill 

“ Me! Why, I’m hard to beat with the brush and 
scraper. I need So practise with the chimney-sweeps 
when I was only knee-high to a duck. I got so I 
could play almost any tone. Dick, up tho alloy, will 
lend me his instruments; and then I’ll do my part in 
all sorts of style. But what can you play on, Bill?” 

“Fro no particular skill in this way; bnt I think 
>1 could menage to do a tittle on the old saw, with a 
good new file.” 

“Capital! Bat what are you worth, Tom?—are 
you at all mnaical ?” 

• In answer to this, the gamut was. filled with the 
grantings of a hog and the squealing of pigs in 
swinish accompaniment. 

“ Yon see I can do a little in the line,” remarked 
Tom, quietly ae tbp discordant, ear-piercing noise 
subsided. 

“ So I should think. Yon shall Isad the orchestra, 
Tom. But three of us won’t make a foil band. How 
shall we fill the vacancies t Wo want, at least, dou¬ 
ble our number.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Bill. “ I am acquainted 
with several amateurs, who will eheerftflly lend us 
their valuable aid. For instance, there ie Tom Dunn, 
who is quite categorical, as they say; and Bandy Pat- 
•tereon, who, as a living trombone, is superior to any 
hloody-noun 1 ever heard in Strieker’s dam. John 
Neal ia a dabster an the conch; and, if others are 
wanted, I can count three or four moss.” 

“The fuller the band, the better,” responded Ike. 

“If a good large bull-dog Wtould add anything to 
the harmony of the music, Sam Miller can bark to 
sny tun*” 

“ Prime, now ain’t it ?” said Iky warmly. “When 
ehall we do the thing?” 

“ The sooner the better,” replied Tool. 

“ Let It be some dark night, about one o'clock, 
then,” said Ike. 

“ Agreed 1” responded the two associates. 

The serenade being arranged, the boys retired to 
bed*; but it wss a long time before their senses were 
foeked in sleep, for their minds -were too entirely oc¬ 
cupied with their in t ended exhibition of musical skill. 

In about a week they had everything ready to be¬ 
gin. The night was dark end cloudy, sod in every 
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way favorable for the new serenade. They had found 
four boys beside* themselves, as ripe for fun and 
frolic as they were. To avoid, suspicion, oar three 
chaps went up-stabs, talking .loud enorigh to be 
heard, at ten o’clock, the usaal hotnr. of retiring. In 
the garret they made a stutter of shorn, eta, and then 
threw themselves upon the beds and rolled about 
there, that the noise of the ricketty bedsteads might 
be'distinctly btard below. It was twelve before they 
thought it safe to descend from their attic, which 
waSaccomplished ia a way peculiar to.themselves. 
A long back building was connected with the main 
building, and from this they could descend to a lower 
range, ooaneethig with the house below; and from 
this again to a high Wall shutting in the yard of that 
house from an a Hey that ran immediately in the rear. 
In this way they could readily get out and in, .with¬ 
out any suspicion being excited in the fatuity, and 
in this way the three companions ixt mischief escaped 
from the hodsew > i i - * 

Joining their four associates, all armed with their 
several instruments vt musk, they held a consulta¬ 
tion, and after arranging all pseliminaiies, and being 
certain, from his warning cfy to all ooguea and mis¬ 
chief piottevsy that the watchman was making the 
best of his wsy to the other end of his beat, and 
would not. pass, there again for the nett hour; they 
stole quietly around in front, and arranged them¬ 
selves before the boose; It was bp this time nigh on 
to one ofoloek, andes ifc was a very dark aqd cloudy 
night, there were no persons in the street. 

u One at a time, to-prepare for > the Jail chords of 
instruments,” said Ike.. “'fitrikt up, Tom 1” 

Instantly the air was filled with a combination of 
grunting and squealing, that seemed to come from 
half Or dozen alarmed: swinish mothers and their 
hungry offspring; *. Then came half a dozen musical 
sounds from Ike’s brush and sCrapear, dear and 
distinct. > . > t . . 

‘‘Now, BillF’ said the leader. • 

And Bill’s saw and file set every dog’s teeth in 
the wbele neighborhood - on edge, and waked them 
up just enough to answer promptly Sam Miller’s real 
bull dog bark, that was responded to by Tom Dona 
in a caterwaul, that seemed like the dying confession 
of some old voofiscrambler. it* 

“ Bloody noun/ fataody-aotm/ bloody-*o*m/ chip!’’ 
rose dear and fail/as the! lmt^aote of*, feline dis¬ 
tress died away ia the distance. This was succeeded 
by three or four blasts from John Neal’s conch shell. 

Bill’s newtfangied violin, aa he called, it, startled 
every sleeper in the house, and before the final Mast, 
on the conch, preparatory to the-full chorus, several 
windows were thrown open; and half a doneo old* and 
young Hardamers were straining theft* eyes iUteJhe 
darkness* f ■ i ■ 

“Nowgive it ta ’ess, free and easy,boyaFf iBaid 
Ike, and away they weal, making: a. mostjdiaboltaal - 
combination of semxbb, (tCleasnud d is t i nc t abava the 
wholefood at regular, intervals, .would .come in 
14 bloody now*/ bloodyalways ooeottpwiied 
with the Aee^Ooned hulirdogbark,.and winding yff 


with a most ear-piercing feline scream. Steadily, 
and with a,most unmusical, nerve-thrilling screech, 
did Bill work away upon his old saw, but by Ml his 
efforts ks could not drown tbe ringing noise of Ike’s 
brush and scraper. ; For frill tenminntes they con¬ 
tinued theirasrsaade, without a moment’s c e m utioa. 
At the end of that time, Hardamer sallied out of bia 
front door,: armed with an aid musket 1 This appari¬ 
tion brought on tbe/MoJe».and theu there was a sepa¬ 
ration,in. dlfiesent. ways, of the whole band of .asre- 
t nadsrm.whofefenpemd offindeubk quick time. - 

Hurrying around the square and up the alleys ** 
fast as they could, out thseeyoung rebels sotaxnbled 
up the roefeof the different houses; ia their way to 
their gafcret, and made an* oatiunoe there In three 
minutes freon the taste Hardamer hsd dispersed tbe 
band.. RspuUy disrobing themselves, they best a 
quick. retreat to bed; and wsre,to*ll appearance* 
Bound asleep, when their master, whose wapirioiH 
had been aroused, came up into the garret. < His 
finding them all Stowed snugly away pnzaled him a 
good’ deal, but thfehr p res e nce there was conclusive of 
their inaocenop, end so he withdrew without a word, 
t, #Qld lignuumt® wee just too late,” whispered 
Ike. . 

“We’re made a narrow escape, Vm thinking,” 
said Tom. 

“.Wouldn’t wahaVe had a te*?pertj, though, if old 
LignumviUe’d got here before ns?” added BdL 
41 He’d never forgiven thaw But I wonder how the 
Misses .Hardamer were pi Based ? I hops they didn’t 
faint under the operation.” , 


w 


CHAPTER Vltt 

THU CBJ4WES OF A YEA3. 

JB change. the scene now to a form-house in 
Virginia It is smell tand neat, and stands oo 
a slight eminence, overloohiag-an.eitbw aidaa well- 
cultivated form of some five hundred amts. A neggo 
quarter stegdd at ths .di ste ii oe ef about a .hundred 
yards, in and about whieh.ama'doaen bUcks-^men, 
women and children. Aa elderly man is walking 
backward and forward before that door of the dwell¬ 
ing^ inthe cook of: the evening, end by his side is a 
young man, isiisafnestwoneuteMionisithhiixi. Some¬ 
times the elder of the two waJhaioKward rapidlyand 
twtnefti roes pauses sod, hooks into thafoM of hit com¬ 
panion with an expression of painful surprise; Beth 
aDre dressed hath* ocdUarjy course* evarydsy doth’ 
ing of working f a w n ara Lotus approachithesi.. The 
oldman is spooking.: j „ r * 

44 How could you keep this so long fromus, Wh- 

lkun;? 7 > . ..-. 4 , -ii.n ,*>*».%. 

“L.havo aot hod the hoarito mmitMffi it» fothcr. 
My wrong-doings so distressed you, that I dared not 
mention ihwtttelUftn qpprfusing.oonsoof defy hu 
forasd fipmme . 

44 And you have not hean^rom her during all th« 
pact yens?” r ■; .^,i . t < . 

“Nevercoco., qvguoa tefhm- 

tion of my intention to go aw ay. Shehsfl** not 
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whether I am dead or alive. And X atm aa ignorant past. < Who, or what is the woman you hay# mar- 
of her condition .’ 1 ried?” 

“ Oh, my son! hop could yon finditiin your heart “Not such a woman as I ought to have made the 
to act thus?” daughter of so good a mother. But, she ii mspeot- 

M No one knows, father, how iky from right prijMS- able, more* in good society, and her father is richJ 9 
plea h^may be led, untjil he begin* to tallow,hit feet : Then, William, how oould yon desert her V* 
to diverge from the ways, of rectitude* X wasted .the “ Because I married her Hhe a viUam-*-edly for 
xnonoj.yoar labor procured for me; became involved her money* .■ Failing to get that from her prudent 
in debt, and married tei obtain money to extetoefte old father, who was displsseed at the marriage* I left 
itself from my difficulties. The fat her *of say wifa, hem”. .« 

displeased with our s marriage which wana a a a ral one,' “ Oh, my son!” replied his mother, greatly moved, 

would have nothing to do,wMb us; 1 aad, htaitUy die- “what a world of trouble have you brooght upon 
Hkin g the woman 4 had .mmmad, X left her to her yeumeli But, I trust it ianot yet too late to repair, 
fatpu: No doubt her lather motived.her as aeon aahe in soma degree, dm injury you have done*' You 
was sure I had left the city*” i - must go far her, and bring her home, if she will re- 

“ Merciful Heaves!” <g*e»lated the o^dman, clasp- turn witfayoe.” 
ing his heads, andjiftlng ble esym* upward. . “That is just what I wish, to-do. But you will net 

M It was a wicked things hither,” rwp os do d t the fibcLhar, I tear, all that you aoold wuh. She is*the 
young; man, in, a subdued tena^ ‘’bat, if no* tea fate, eldfestcfthree grownup waters, who have-teen 
I wouidgfadly retrace aemeof my steps.” Liaised in idleness, are pooriy edueated hi anything 

“I^fa never tpa let* my son, to mata the effort to snhstiitial, and faliof falsa notions. They are ptoud 
repair our wrong-doing* < You must.go aft onoa fto .andegvious, and, of ooorse,weak-minded.”’ 
Baltimore, and bring home your wife.” . ; ■ “ fast us hope that a year of painfrd disappointment 

M That is just what X wish to de. Xoanaotsay that may have greatly changed her. Treubleedo wde- 
I evpr had any affection father; but duty, now, ones t den lor us sometimes.” ' 

take the place of lov*.” ,*/ ^ Tcncvaaothsr, Ibs l am a Hving witness of their 

“Under any ciremn st a sem, we most dolour duty/” efficacy.” 
aaid the father. “I’m afraid this will almost break “I think your lather dhoald go with you. You 
jsku mother’s heart, iln.all -your wandering:from have deceived the busily once, and her father would 
right, she never thought you capable of snohan.act. aetwfaely to pot no further confidence in you,” Said 
But I most break it toiler this evening, far to-mor- the mother.” 

*©w you most leave fa JfaHimove. Nota day sbenid i “ She. is right,” xsspended the father. “Batlcsn- 
bf lost, far no one cps toll what a day jnyi&riag not be ready for several days.” 
farth.” « ti . “ Then 1 bad better wait, father, far I fear to go 

Both now entered .the house, and. the> mother met akrab, tost she rsftwns to return with me.” 
them at the door. Her eye had often turned toward The reader, of course, recognises in this famil y 
them-irom the window, with an. expression Of con- that of Anderson, who married Genevieve H a r da me r. 
oerw, while they walked hefate ihebeuae,far she fie had gone iaff to the 800 th, and bis money Very 
saw that they were convening on some subjeofed soon becoming exhausted, he joined a club of gam- 
painful interest * ajgi now aheleoked intoeesh face biers, and livednpotothe dfahoneet gains of his craft, 
with aglaneeof toitaeatuiqedry. The .ye oa gwnn far. six or seven months, when he was taken dewn 
QQtii d not.withstapd, t hat iWteb,! for fthetoars filled his with a Southern fever. From this he recovemd after 
eyes, and he p e wy d hat h nfti e d l f x .> ., -•* igicdt.anttptohuMtod entering, a changed man; at 

“ Lot me know all,4ohliJ ? . said. the mother,teek- least, so far as intention was concerned. He tern s 
ing into her busbaudfatoto with* an appealing ex- faaftriyseluitied home, and joined his fatherin the 
p seee ioy . “It is better fast Xabnoldknow ilU 1 > honest toil of a farmer. Gradually his better failings 
? ffarhaps it is,” said ttetnjd imm f‘Oue William gained stnngtb, and he wonttoned to bring out into 
married more than ygar. ago, and desectocV tkU aotienrwhat he saw .to be right, aft the same, time 
young wife mafawiweetetf . steadily.rcauring hia atreagdestass. FmaUj^hesavr 

.“father of menriusf’ .ike gjaanlatsrtj ia atoy, At teiheAfa duty to mhtrmtohss wi fa* a id, soling out 
■Utduorl tone of voiee, lUtfngapwaed her aged eyes, the principle of obedience, he made known to-hia 
and'Clasping her. hands together*. 1 Wyoung naan fafthaaihd ptimftt aasM4hat was w ei ghing opto hia 
eawc4lgtQmfexiien|.texmtonedhfanugreom,snd.ua- «\inA(f/j *./ n . 

derstood its meaning too well. Covering hie fae* A single year will often work wonderhal s hwi gsi 

wfahhfa hands;, huteauud Sgaiasl the. walk land WsJiaiwad ffb oes d t he ms dee a full tweteumanth 

guunued aloud. Thto guoao ef deep and kuait- in the hiatery of AndetepnTrletuago baok and bring 
aohtog djsytoSi tVftpb e A the iu e lber faleei%and«tfarned npitheitotoflanr e h i rantor e • 
the tide of her feelings. Instantly she went in to him, 1 The joeyei atoeeada whsekhadi beau givdu fas the 
awA taking hia haw^sidd^a'teobammice;^^ teasit el M i m es Gmir u ri e.and Q sas vra did met fall 
the tears raised down^ter. fthne^forrowed i oheehs, ^uponbhbir earn alepe. A bmwiniigi of theufaeum- 
“Mj.soo^ the past eauntotefSesaBed; bnftiAhe>|We- stane n s p r ea d , endschfa beoam a 4moww|te sad near 
sent.Mat. de all Iha* eaxtbedooe te atone^fat ebs as an exoellsnt pieos of fun^ JKot:did.lhsywsoape 
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the annoyance of its being known, for there are 
always in society those who delight in telling tm- 
pieasanl news, and sereral of these individuals were 
among the yonng ladies’ acquaintances, and took 
especial pains to let them know all that was said 
aboot it in connection with their names. The morti¬ 
fication was to them a terrible one • 

Gertrude insisted upon it that Tom was one of the 
company, for it was a well-known foot, she toyed, 
that he could imitate the squealing of pigs to perfec¬ 
tion. 

“ That may all be tine enough,” her father wtald 
reply, who had his own suspicions and his ewn ma¬ 
sons for not wishing them confirmed; “hot.I found 
Tom in ked when I went up into the gatset directly 
after. How could he hare been these and in the 
street at the tame time?” 

“ But Millie says,” she replied, one day, after this 
oftrcepeafced answer, “ that Tom and the other boys 
*a*e oat until twelve o'clock almost every nighty and 
that they, climb up on the roof of tbs back build¬ 
ing, and get into the garret*window when they oense I 
h«ne» I have no doubt but that he came ha that way 
•ftsr his outrageous conduct, and get into bed before 
you thought of going into the garret.” 

“ DoerMilly say that T”.adkf(L her father, .quickly. 
“ Yes, indeed, she does.” 

* Call her np 1” he said. . . . 

Millie soon mad*, her appearance. 

“ Did yon say that the boya were out almost every 
night until twelve and one o’clock, and that they-get 
in by climbing up over the hack building?” said 
Hardamer, sternly. 

MiHie looked at Gertruds and hesitated^ 1 . l 
“Do you hear,you black wanefa?” he said, an¬ 
grily. , 

“ I believe er did say so,” replied Millie. : 

“ You believe you did 1 Don't you know that you 
dis^ ha?” 

“PVaps I did. But I only thought an,’.’ mud 
Millie, who had no wish in b e came an informer 
agaahatthe boys. • ' * i" 

? What right had .yon to think soy ha?” said kar 

“I cHao, sir,” responded Millie, with a most rilly 
expression and tana v 

“Clear out into the kitchen, -you stupid homy, 
yen 1” said Hasdsmer, in aloud, passionate voice, 
assuming, at the-eamo *im% ft thibutening afltitud* 
M illie r e tre a t ed in oanfasion to her ean^past of 
theihooae* .* - - * .. <. i* »;.i., 

“I don’t make aoythingeuV of tbiq”^ resumed 
Hardamer; 11 but I’ll catch ’em at their captas^if 
they cut any.’*. / . 

And so saying; hewaat dow n* stairs into the shop* 
It was just about haifpartthres dtolooh,«iid ^s he 
entered the beck door nnotary eatsved tl^foocidoor 
of has shop, and < preheated himwith a> protest, It 
was a, nets of dve thousand dothws, which he hadia- 
dossed far & large shao*dedier.«p»town, and was the 
first of five, all of which would mature infawegusse 
d th e n ex t sixty ofays. . j ..i 6 * 


“ Have yen heard the news?” asked a neighbor, 

stepping in at the moment “Mr.-, the large 

shoe-dealer, has failed; and it is said to be a desper¬ 
ate bad one, too. He won’t be able to pay over fifty 
cents in the dollar.” 

“Then I’m a rained man P’ exclaimed Hardamer, 
ainhing bank upon a chair. 

The rumor was toe true. Within the next two 
months Hardamev’s property was thrown into mar¬ 
ket; and forced sales effected at ruinous prices. His 
credit was saved, hot it was at the expense of nearly 
all he was worth. Common estimation had named 
ibis property for above its real Value. His daughters 
had looked upon-it as ahnest inexhaustible. But a 
loss of twenty-fire thousand dollars, or rather, a 
sacrifice of property, rained at forty thousand dol¬ 
lars, took nearly eve r y I td qg he Was worth. 

To be thrown back thus; at his age, with a large 
family, tended in no degree to soothe a temper na¬ 
turally overbearing and irritable.' All he now had left 
was the house in which was his shop and dwelling, 
his stock of boots, shoes, leather, etc., and aboot one 
thousand dollars in ^turapikeread stock, twenty 'per 
cent, below pan. To this scrip he had been holding 
:<m fpr the. last three years, in hopes that it would 
rise to par, bnt now a pressing demand for money 
in his husiiieM rcqiiired him to sell, just as there was 
'earns indication of an impvevtmentr—and right hun¬ 
dred dohan were received'for what originally cost 
him. one thousand. 

i Before telling, however; he made an effort to raise 
i AfaW hundred dollars, in hopes that the stock would 
go.npispeedily. - Waiting upon an old friend, be¬ 
tween whom and himself had passed numerous bosi- 
ness favors during-the ten years previous, he asked 
him for the loan of a note of five hundred doflata. 

”Hrhdiam,<iMr.iHa»damtrl What seem—” and 
the old friend paused us ifua willing to u t te r the 
wosd. * > 

t'Security, did you mean -to^nay, air?” asked 
Hardamer, hiafaoe flushed and his eyes sparkling. 

“Yoyo-yes, Mr. Handantatv that is what 1 meant 
to say. Things h*vw changed a little of lata. We 
havte to be cautious, you know.” 

“A mud to know; sir, if you mean to say, that be¬ 
cause I am uhfortmiatc, 1 mn no longer honed?” 
said Hardamer, phasing himself before his old fraand, 
abdiookiag him fiemely kt the face. 

“No, I did not mean tossy any-gush thing,” here- 
pried, much embarrassed. H But you are too censi 
<dye; yon cannot, reasonably, expect to get fames, 
mowyon gre reduced^ soak *s‘were readily extended 
to yea before the failure that stripped you of nicely 
everything” v * 

Hhrdamer looked hitos'moment in the free with 
a; strong 'ex pre ss io n of contempt, and tuning upon 
hia.hori, left the atorv without uttering o wned in 
reply. • ‘ * 

Mefoiaing to his -ahtqy ho determined to-aril Ms 
atrip at once. Buttfteueoemity for faring twe hon- 
depd dellacs on it, wus by *•> means a pleasant idea, 
sadAe .finally oondudedto wait upon a oeemin In- 
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dividual who could always procure a loan, on good 
security, for a consideration, 

“ I want five hundred dollars,” saM Hardamefr, 
entering the office of this cetoain individual, in the 
neighborhood of the Exchange. 1 

“I don’t know what to say, 'Mr. Hardamer; 
money’s dreadful tight jott how,” replied the broker, 
who knew the real strength of every business man in 
town. . 

44 Well, what if it Is tight t* said the applicant, 
pettishly; “ I’ve good Security to offers 

u Whose note Is it?” asked the broker, In an in¬ 
diderent tone. 

“It's to be my own note, with collateral in the 
shape of ten shares ofTurnpike Road StOdfe” 

“That stock’s poor stuff!” remarked the broker, in 
a calm, indifferent tone. 

" It is worth eighty dollars ndW, and is rising/’ 
said Hardamer. 

“Yon couldn’t force a sale aft seventy/' replied the 
broker. 

" Why, it’s quoted at Cighty-One thbr morning.” 

The broker compressed bis lips, turned up his 
nssal protuberance a little^ and gave his head a 
knotting toss. 

“ What do you mean by that 7”asked HardattW, a, 
little irritated. - ! “ 

“It’s all a gull!” said the broker. " There Isn’t a 
paitide of rise—in fact, the market hits e! downward 
tendency” 

“Well, np or down, Hr; Oentfcm, will you lend 
me five hundred dollara for sixty days r ton this 
■Scarify?” said Hardamer, decidedly. 

“Pm afraid of it,” replied* Mr. Centum. 

“Then I must bid you good-mofoing,” said Har¬ 
damer, rising. 

As he was about leaving thedoei^ the broker, who! 
had walked out with him, remarked, in a quiet, care¬ 
less tone, that he knew a man who might, probably, 
loin on it; and that if he was particularly In want of 
the money, he would try and npake the negotiation 
for him as a persona? favor.' 

The bait took. Hardamer expressed his gratitude 
fortke kind offer, and promised to call in' anf hour. 
In an hour he was again at the office of Mr. Centum. 

"Well, what was the result Of your application?” 
he naked, with evident anxiety. 

“Ha didn’t seem much inclined/’ & Replied the 
broker, coldly. “ Has no confidence in the security.” 

"Why, I am snrto the secuffty is safe and*ample.” 

“Y<m may think so, bat he draft/*replied Mfr. 
Osntam. ” However, 1 saw an told* Chap who does 
things in this line whenever he can make a good 
^juration. He’s willing to make the loan, kbit I'm 
dWd the terms are too hard. The old follow bueoH 
mock bensoience lefl.” * 

"I^B, wksc> doCs hto' aek^lh^ifod'Haniamer, 
whk nervous impatience. 

"lalmoet hate to name ih” Skid >the broker. '"He 
oflhrs to let yon have four hundred and fifty'dollars 
for sixty days, for your note of five hundred dollars, 
•serned by a provisional txanefte** the slock.” 


"That’s five per cent, a month ! You are not in 
earnest, certainly 1” exclaimed Hardamer, in indig¬ 
nant astonishment. 

“ Yes, I am, I do assure you. That is the best I 
can do for you; but it is a ruinous discount,” said 
Mr. Osntwm, sympathisingly. 

“ I’ll sell my stock first 1” responded Hardamer, 
warmly. “I’m not going to be swindled in that 
way!” 

11 Perhaps, in the course of to-morrow, I might be 
able to do something better for yoa,” said the broker, 
who foond thsthe had attempted to go rather too 
deep into his customer. 

Oh the next day Hardamer called on him again. 

“Do things look any brighter to day?” be said, 
putting on as oheerfol a countenance an possible. 

“ I’ve seen several persons since ye s te rd ay,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Centum, “ and the beet I cando for you is 
four-per cent a month, besides my commissions.” 

Haidamer turned on his heel and left the office. 
That day he sold his stock for eight hundred dollara. 
The money realised on this sale was soon exhansted 
in the payment of sundry regular business notes. 
Others were still oat. To meet these now became a 
serious mattery for, although his business continued 
good, his expenses were very heavy, causing a con¬ 
stant and large drain of money. His ledger showed 
a fair balance of “good accountsbut every trades¬ 
man knows hew much to calculate upon “good ac¬ 
counts” in a time of need. 

It was about two mouths from the time c 4 his first 
interview with the broker, that Hardamer found rise 
doe-day of a note drawn for three hundred dollara 
approaching with unwelcome rapidity. * Ail'that he 
could do in the way of pushing collections atabng 
his numerous good customers, availed but little (to 
making up the desired amount. Hie attempt to bor¬ 
row a note from an old business friend had convinced 
him that his lair reputation had depaittd with his 
modey, and hie proud spirit turned from the idea of 
again asking * favor of any one, and running the risk 
of reftasal mntifasult, But time rolled on, even* until 
the day of payment, and he was still short about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. All attempts to - force 
oollectienr farther for that day were abandoned about 
twelve o’clock, and 'still the amount wanted was no 
less. Having always managed his brsloess with 
great prudence, he had rarely been required to raise 
finds when a noth fell due, and in the ftw instances 
that jS had oooomd he was at no loss to find plenty 
of peteon* 1 *) accommodate him. Of course he J was 
now in a state of great uneasiness. Restless and ex- 
citedy'he paced the narrow avenue behind hie counter, 
backward xml forward, laboring in thought for s ens e 
expedient. by which be could rescue his note from 
its threatened danger. Suddenly psnsiag, ha l eaped 
upon the counter; With bis head between his hands, 
aod remained in that * position for naarly tai ai- 

nuUflti * 

“ It must be done!” he said, in a low, and raise; 
and- turning to* hid desk, he drew a cheek dor one 
hundred and se ven ty dollars, dated fifteen days 
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Ahead, and patting it into his poeket-bock, went out y 
end proceeded to the office of Mr. Centra. 

That individual he found sitting in hie office, with 
hie lege upon the table, and a newspaper held before 
hie fecu ae if reading; but hie eyes were with his 
thoughts, and they had more to do with the omnipo¬ 
tent dollar than with the news of the day. 

V How are you to-day, Hardener V* he said, with 
an air of importance, not even rising from hie chair, 
or changing his position. , ■ 

“Pretty well, I thank you," replied H&rdasnor, 
somewhat meekly. “ Can you do any thing with this 
for me 7" presenting his check* - 

The broker looked at it a moment, rad shook *his 
head. 

“Pm afraid not," he said; indifferently. “If it 
was *good business note, I eonldget it dene fbr yon 
eeeily, at fbe rate of two per cent, a month. But 
people ana afraid of checker Besides, you .know, 
your credit is not what it Used to he.* .ThcSe was a 
time when anything with your name on it was as 
geod as gold; but now it is very different. Do yon 
want the money badly ?” 

“ Indeed, I dol i; replied Hardamery earnestly. “If 
I don't get it before three it'll be ell over with me." 

Thterammunieatfon wee particularly gratifying to 
tho broker. 

- “Don't you think you can get it for me?" asked 
•Hatdamer,. appealingly. “ You don't know how 
much you will oblige me 1" 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,"; re- 
phed Mr.Centem. “But I *m somewhat doubtful. 
I am will tag to try, however, and will do my beet. 
■Lwure me the check, and call at half-past ode." 

“X will be here to the minute/' said Hardamer, 
handing over the check. “ Do youp very beet to get 
it for me, Un Centum." 

“I will, most certainly. GoodmOrning, Mr. 
Hardamer." 

Ae soon as hie intended victim had departed, the 
broke* look from the drawer a long, narrow piece of 
paper, dated, upon that daft upon which wem two 
columns of figures and a oakum of xpfmee. The 
denies indicated the drawers or ifidoteen Of dotes; 
•the firm column the ^ foot "of the notes,'and th* lest 
column the amoAnt of “shaWC;" Or nstiridoe interest, 
obtained Open them. Without hesitation, he added 
the name of Hardamer, catered the shook, "oqe hun- 
-dvedtand seventy dollan, fifteen dope* and in the last 
oo i rtmu ssteaded ten dollars. Then^mmling up this 
deebnokmin rapidly, he ascCrtefacdita. amount to be 
fifty-doUacte , , 

* M^Jfretty fair, that, by twelve Vdotik 1" ;he sOliio- 
ffo id $ ¥ forty ofitin hand, aadcid Herdames'e as 
anve eeif I had it in my. fingers. Let me ets hew 
tmp.hank epeoaat holds rat/' --.t 

^ Tufraing to hie check-book, he .entered* the<lest 
Oheahxm the margin*,and sahttractiig it from the 
preceding amount, closed the book with a smile of 
mtffofoltaio. 

“Tweaty thousand aU eafo!" he eiid/murtii%iy, 
^and five thobeaad sure to be. paid in beforeAhves 


o'clock. I shall be flush to-morrow.. Old Herd- 
amer’s getting into trouble; but he's honest to the 
beek+hoae, aed owns, the property he occupies, ell in 
foe simple. . He'd sell hie cost before hett wrong 
any one out of a dollar. I ant keep my eye on him. 
If I seepage Mm rightly* he'll be worth to ate a cool 
thousand, bofoxp he's*!! done for. I must turn him 
round gently luaiit L got him completely into my 
power, and then go it on him strong. It takes me to 
do the thing neatly*" and he laughed to himself 
with a low, peculiar* ohnckling laugh. 

At hri&pcet one precisely, Hardamer entemd the 
broker’s office. Just five minutes before- that time 
Mr. Centum stepped-out, and circling the square at 
a quick pace; returned as Hardamer entered. 

“ WoU, What's the ward V’ aaked Hardamery avert¬ 
ing an air of indifference, while his heart beat vio¬ 
lently, and'h* felt a slight tremor all over. 

“ I’ve been running about ever since for joa, n said 
the broker,panting a# naturally, and wiping off the 
perspiration as earnestly as if he were in a great 
heat from oven-exertion and fatigue* w and found a 
man pt last who hse a little money by him. He says 
ht will do ifcfor you. He was somewhat feeifel at 
firet, but I told him you were aa good, nS geld* end 
bluest {tothe hank-hone." 

“ Thank you 1 thank yon!" responded Hardamer, 
warmly. > “ How much did he charge ?" 

“ Ten dpUars, It’s a good deal, I know; jbat the 
man who took it never will enter into any operation 
for less thgp^ep dollars.’d oaa't charge rnyeommis- 
sion pn this—it would be too hard upon you." 

“ I can do no better now, of course," said Hard¬ 
amer, who. gladly accepted of one hundred aad rixty 
dollars for his check, although the, rate of discount 
was over one hundred per cent, per annum.- Still, it 
was oarly aemgla transection, and the lorn wav but 
ten dollars, “ And who wouldn’t scorifies ten dol¬ 
lars,” he -said to bimsfUi as he walked i ow an fl the 
bank, “ to have hia note safely out, and his mind at 

pmimutcl.) 

T-;—■-*— 1 - 

OcouPAOTcrr.—What a glorious thing for the he- 
man heart! These who.wodt hard seldom yield to 
fended or real, sorrow* , When grief site downy feMi 
its hands, and moomfolfy feeds upon its awn frsa, 
wearing the mke shadow that a little exertion grfght 
sweep away info a foperal. pelfthe strong spirit b 
sbofn of; its might, smd sorrow becomes opr muter. 
Whan trouble dews upon you, dark and heavy, toil 
not. with the wages, rad wrestle not with the tomat, 
.rather sack by-eecnpaUnn. to divert the dark watra 
that threatraed fo ‘oysruh^lm i you with athomsnd 
c h ra M u which, the 4&im Of Ufo alwaya ptrate 
Before you dream of it, those wsteva will fertilise the 
prurattradgie* for* **£«* flowers, that will*be¬ 
come pure and holy in the sunshine which penetrates 
to the palhcf4nty«' in spite of every obstacle. Grief 
afosr all* is but-a selfish feeling; and most se lfi s h m 
the man who yields himself to the indulgence of any 
passion which hripgvnojffy fn his fellow-mam 
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O N leaving the room of thiis professional receiver 
of Btolen goods, Pinky and heir friend descended 
to the second story, and t>y a door which had' 
been cat through into the adjoining property passed 
to the rear building of the house next door*. ‘‘They 
found themselves on a landing, or little equate hall, 
with a stairway passing down to the lower story and 
another leading to the room above. A number of 
persons were going np and coming down—a forlorn 
set, for the most part, of all sexes, ages and Colors. 
Those who were going up appeared eager hhd hope¬ 
ful, while those who Were oomlng ddwta looked dis¬ 
appointed, sorrowful, angry Or desperate.' There was 
a “policy-shop” in -one of the roomr above, fcnd 
these were some of its miserable custonfer*. It was 
the hour when the morning drawings of the lotteries 
were received at the office, or “shop,” and the poor 
infatuated dupes who had bet on their favorite 
“rows” were crowding in to learn the result 
Poor old jfnen and women 1 in Scant or wretched 
clothing, young girls with fitces marred by evil, 
blotched and bloated creatures of both sexes, jrilh 
little that was human in their countenances, except 
the bare features, boys and girls not yet in their 
teens, but old in vice and crime, and drunkards with 
shaking nerves,—all these were going up in hope 
and ooming down in disappointment Here and 
there was one of a different quality, a scantily-dressed 
woman with a thin, wasted face and hollow eyes, who 
bad been fighting the wolf and keeping fast hold of 
ber integrity, or a tender, innocent-looking girl, the 
messenger of a weak and shiftless mother, or a pale, 
bright-eyed boy whose much-worn but clean and 
well-kept garments gave sad evidence of a home out 
of which prop and stay had been removed. The 
strong and the weak, the pure and the defiled, were 
there. A poor washerwoman who in a moment Of 
weakness has pawned the garments entrusted to her 
cars, that she might venture upon a “tow ” of which 
she had dreamed, comes shrinking down with a pale, 
frightened face, and the bitterness of despair in her 
heart. She has lost. What then? She has no friend' 
from whom she can borrow enough money to redeem 
the clothing, and if it is not taken home^ she may 
be arrested as a thief and sent to prison.* She goes 
away, and temptation lies does at her feet. It is 
ber extremity and the evil one’s opportunity. So fkr 
she has kept herself pure, but the disgrace of a pub¬ 
lic prosecution and a sentence to prison are terrible 
things to contemplate. She is in peril of her soul. 
God help ber I 

Who is this dressed In rusty Mack garments and 
closely veiled, who comes up from the restaurant, 
one of the convenient and unsuspected entrances to 
this robber’s den?—for a “ policy-shop” is simply a 
robbery shop, and is so regarded by the law, which 
sets a penalty upon the “ writer” and the “backer” 


as Upon other criminals. But who is this veiled 
womafr in faded moorning garments who cornea 
gliding is hoiselenly as a ghost but from one of the 
rooms of the restaurant, and along the narrow entry 
leading to the stairway, now so thronged with 
visitors? Every day she comes and goes, no 1 one 
seeing her face, and every day, with rare exceptions, 
her step^fs slOwCr and her form visibly more shrunken 
when shtt goes out than when she comes in. She is 
a broken-down gentlewoman, the widow of an officer, 
who left her at his death a moderate fortune, and 
quite sufficient < for" the comfortable maintenance of 
herself and two nearly grown-up daughters. But 
she had lived at the South, and there acquired a 
taste for lottery gambling. During her husband’s 
lifetime she wasted considerable money in lottery 
tickets, once or twice drawing small prises, but like 
all lottery dupes spending a hundred dollars for one 
gained. The thing bad become a sort of mania with 
her. She thought so much of prises and drawn 
numbers through the day that she dreamed of them 
all night. She had a memorandum-book in which 
were aH the combinations she had ever heard of as 
taking prises. It contained page after page of lucky 
numbers Slid fancy “ rows,” and was oftener in htr 
hand than any other book. 

There being no public sale of lottery tickets in 
Northern cities, this weak and infatuated woman 
found out where some of .the “ policy-shops” were 
kept, and instead of buying tickets, as before, risked 
her money on numbers that might or might not come 
out of the wheel in lotteries said to be drawn in cer¬ 
tain Sctortbero States, but chiefly in Kentucky. The 
numbers rarely if ever came out. The chances were 
too remote. After her husband’s death she began 
fretting over the /unaUneas of her income. It was 
not sufficient to give her daughters the advantages 
she desired them to have, and she knew of but one 
way to increase it That way was throngh the 
policy-shops.' So she gave her whole mind to this 
business, with ss much earnestness and self-absorp¬ 
tion as a merchant gives himself to trade. She had 
a dream-book, gotten up especially for policy buyers, 
and Consulted it as regularly as a merchant does his 


price-current or a broker the sales of stock. Every 
day she bet on some “row” or series of “rows,” 
rarely venturing less than five dollars, and some¬ 
times, when she felt more than usually confident, 
laying down atwenty-dollar bill, for the “hit” when* 
made gave from fifty to two hundred dollars for each 
dollar put down, varying according to the nature of 
the combinations. 8o the more faith a policy buyer 
had in his “row,” the larger the venture he would 
feel inclined to make. 

Usually it went all one way with the infatuated 
lady. Day after day she ventured, and jiay after 
day she lost, until from hundreds the sums she was 
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spending had aggregated themselves into thousands. 
She changed from one policy-shop to another, hoping 
for better lack. It was her business to find them 
out, and this she was able to do by questioning some 
of those whom she met at* the shops. One of these 
was-in a building on a principal street, the second 
story of which was occupied by. a milliner. It was 
visited mostly by ladies, who could pass in from the 
street, no one suspecting their errand. Another was 
in the attic of a house in which were many offices 
apd places of business, with people going in and 
coming out all the while, none but the initiated being 
in the secret; while another was to be found in the 
rear of a photograph gallery. Every day apd often 
twice a day, as punctually as any m$m of business, 
did this lady make her callsat one and another of 
these policy-offices to get the drawings or make new 
ventures. At remote intervals she M would make a 
“hit;” once she drew twenty dollars, and once fifty.. 
But for these small gains she had paid thousands of 
dollars. 

, After a “hit” the hetting on numbers would be 
bolder. Once she ^selected. what was known as a 
“lucky row,” and determined to double on it until it 
came out a prize. She began by putting down fifty 
cents. On the next day she put down a dollar upon 
the same combination, losing, of court*. Two dol¬ 
lars were ventured on the next day; and so she went, 
on doubling, until, in her desperate infatuation, she 
doubled for the ninth time, putting down two hundred 
and fifty-six dollars. 

If successful now, she would draw over twenty-five 
•thousand dollars. There was no Bleep for the poor 
lady during the night that followed. She walked 
the floor of her chamber in a state of intense nervous 
excitement, sometimes in a condition of high hope 
and confidence and sometimes haunted by demons of 
despair. She sold five shares of stock on which she 
had been receiving an annual dividend of ten per cent, 
in order to get funds for this desperate gambling 
venture, in which over five hundred dpllars had now 
been absorbed. 

Pale and nervous, she made her appearance at the 
breakfast-table on the next morning^ unable to take 
a mouthful of food. It was in vain that her anxious 
daughters urged her to eat. 

A little after twelve o’clock she was at the policy - 
office. The drawn numbers for the morning were 
already in. Her combination was 4, 10, 40. With 
an eagerness that could not be repressed, she caught 
up the slip of paper containing the thirteen numbers 
out of seventy-five, which purported to have been 
drawn that morning somewhere in “Kentucky,” 
and reported by telegraph—caught it up with hands 
that shook so violently that she could not read the 
figures. She had to lay the pieop of paper down 
upon the little counter before which she stood, in 
order, that it might be, still, so that she coaid read 
her fate. 

The first drawn number was 4. What a wild leap 
her heart gave 1 The next was 24; the next 8; the 
next 70; the next 41, and the next 89, Her heart 


grew almost still; the pressure as of a great hand 
was on her bosom. 10 came next. Two numbers of 
her tow were out. A quiver of excitement ran 
through her frame. She caught up the paper, but it 
shobk as'before, so thtit she could not Bee the figures. 
Dashing it back upon the counter, and holding it 
down almost violently, she bent over, with eyes 
starting from their, sockets, and read the line of 
figures tq the end, then sank over upon the counter 
with « groan, and lay there half fain ting and too 
weak to lift herself up. If the 40 had been there, 
she would have made a hit of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. But the 40 was not there, and this made all 
the difference. 

“ Once more,” said the policy dealer, in a tone of 
encouragement) as he bent over the miserable woman. 
“ Yesterday, 4 came out; to-day, 4, 10; to moirow 
will he Ihe lucky chance; 4,10, 40 will surely be 
drawn. I never knew this order to fail. If it had 
been 10 first, and then 4,10, or 10, 4,1 would not 
advise you to go on. But 4,10, 40 will be drawn to¬ 
morrow as sure as fate.” 

“What numbers did you say? 4,10, 40?” asked 
an old man, ragged and bloated, who came shuffling 
in as the last remark was made. 

“ Yes,” answered the dealer. “This lady has been 
doubling, and as the chances go, her row is certain 
to make a hit to-morrow.” 

“Ha! What’s the row? 4,10,40?” 

“ Yes.” 

The old man fumbled in his pocket, and brought 
out tea ce*ts. 

“ I’ll go that on the row. Give me a piece.” 

The dealer took a narrow slip of paper and wrote 
on it the date, the sum risked and the combination 
of figures, and handed it to the old man, saying, 

“ Come here to-morrow; and if the bottom of the 
world doesn’t drop out, you’ll find ten dollars waiting 
for yon.” 

Two or three others were in by this time, eager to 
look over the list of drawn numbers and to make 
new bets, 

“ Gloiy 1” cried one of them, a vile-looking young 
woman, and she commenced dancing about the 
room. 

All was excitement now. “A hit! a hit!” was 
cried. “How much? how much?” and they 
gathered to the little counter and desk of the policy- 
deaier. 

“1,2,8,” cried the girl, dancing about and waving 
her little slip of paper over her head. “ I knew it 
would come—dreamed of them numbers three nights 
hand running! Hand over the money, old chap I 
Fifteen dollars for fifteen cents! That’s the go!” 

The policy-dealer too* the girl’s “piece,” and after 
comparing it with the record of drawn numbers, 
said, in a pleased voice, “All right! A hit, sure 
enough. You’re in luck to-day.” 

The, girl took the money, that was promptly paid 
down, and as she counted it over, the dealer remarked, 

“ There’s a doubling game going on, and it’s to be 
up to-morrow, sure.” 
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w What’s the row?” inquired the girl* 

u 4,10, 40/’ said the dealer* 

“Then count me in/' end ebe leld down fire dol- 
len on the counter. 

“Take my advice end go tep/’ orgeitbe potiqy- 
dealer, . . 

“No, thank you 1 shouldn't knew what to do with 
matt than fire hundred., dollars. I’ll only go flee 
dollar* this time”, , , , * 

The “ writer/' as a policy-seller is oelied, took the 
money and gave the usual written slip of paper con¬ 
taining the selected numbers; loudly proclaiming her 
good lock, the girl then went away. She waa an 
sccompUce to whom a “piece” had been asoselfr 
given a$er the drawn numbers were in. 

Of course this hit was the sensation of the day 
among the policy-bqyesi at that offioe, and brought 
in large gains. 

The wret^ed woman who had just seen, five hun¬ 
dred dollars vanish into nothing instead of. becoming 
m under the wand of an enchanter, a great heap of 
gold, listened in a kind of mase to what passed 
around her—listened and let the tempter get to her 
ear again. She went away, stooping in her gait er 
one bearing a heavy burden. Before an hour had 
pamed hope had lifted her again into- confidence. 
8he had to make but one venture more, to double on 
the risk of the day previous, and secure a fortune 
that would make both herself and her daughters in¬ 
dependent for life. r - 

Another sale of good stocks, another gambling 
venture and another loss, swelling the aggregate in 
this wild and, hopeless * doubling ” experiment *) 
over a thousand dollars. 

But she was not cored. As regularly as a drunk* 
ard goes to the bar went she la the policy-chops, 
every day her fortune growing less. Poverty began 
to pinch. The house in which, she livpd.wkb her 
daughters was sold, and the unhappy family eh Utah 
into a single room.in a third-rate boarding-homm. 
Bat their income soon became insufficient to elect 
the weekly demand lor board. Long before this 
the da u ghters had sought for something to do by 
which to earn a little money. Pride struggled 
hard with them, but n ec es si ty was stronger than 
pride. 

We finish the story in a few words. In a moment 
of weak pees, with want and hard work staring her 1 
in the face, one of the daughters married a man who 
bsoko her heart and buried her in less than two 
years. The other, a weak and siokly girl, got a 
rituatlon aa day governs* in the family of an old 
friend of her father's, where aha was kindly treated^ 
but she lived only a short time aftev her sister's 
death. 

And Still there was no abatement of the mother's 
infatuation. She was.more than 'half insane on the 
subject of policy gambling, and confident of yet re¬ 
trieving her fortune* 

At the time Pinky Swett end her Mend in evil 
saw her come gliding up from the resta u r ant in faded 
mourning garments and closely veiled, she was living 


alone in a small, miagroly-fttraished room, and cook¬ 
ing her own food. Everything left to her at her 
husband’s death was gone. She earned a dollar or 
two each week by making shirts and drawers for the 
slop-shops, spen din g every cent of this in policies. 
A few eld friends who. pitied her, but did not know 
of the vice ha which she indulged, paid her rent and 
made oocseiooal contributions for her support All 
of these contributions, beyond the amount required 
foe aveiy limited supply of food, went to the potiey- 
shops. It wag a mystery to her friends how she had 
managed to waste the handsome property left by her 
husband, but no one snspeoted the truth. 

• “ Wko's.tbat, I wonder?” asked Nell Peter as the 
dark, eloeely-veikd Agora glided past them on the 
stairs. 

“Oh, she’s a policy-drunkard,” answered Pinky, 
loud sneugb to be heard by the woman, who, as if 
surprised or a la rmed ,,stepped and turned her head, 
bar veil felling partly awaj, and disclosing features 
sq pale and wasted that she looked more like a 
gh ost than living flesh and blood. There was a 
strange gleam in her eyes. She paused only for an 
instant, but her steps were slower as she went on 
climbing the steep and narrow stairs that led to the 
policy-office. 

t “Gpad graclotis, Pinky I did you ever see such a 
face V* exclaimed Nell Peter. “ It’s a walking ghost, 
LshoUid say, and no woman at all.” * 

f'Ob, I've seen lots of 'em,” answered Pinky, 
“(film's a policy*drunkard. Bad as drinking when 
it once gels bold of 'em. They tipple all the time, 
ssiL anything, beg; borrow, steal or starve themselves 
to get money to buy policies. She’s one of’em that's 
starving/* 

By this time they had reached the policy-office. 
It was in a small room on the third floor of the back 
building, yet as well known to the police of the dis¬ 
trict as if had been On the front street. One of these 
public guardians soon after his appointment through 
political influence, and while some wholesome sense 
of doty end moral responsibility yet remained, 
caused the “writer” in this particular office to be 
arrested. He thought that he had done a good thing, 
and looked for approval and encouragement. But 
to his surprise and chagrin he found that he had 
blundered. The case got no ferther than the aiders 
mank* > dust how it was managed he did not know, 
bat ifcups managed, and the business of the office 
went on as before. 

. A little light came to him soon after, en meeting a 
prominent politician to whom he was chiefly indebted 
for his appointment* Said this individual, with a 
look of warning and a threat in his voice, “ See 
here, my good feilew; I'm told that you've been 
goi ng oht of your way and meddling with the policy- 
dealers. Take my advice, and mind your own busi¬ 
ness. If you don't, it will be all day with you. 
There isn't a man in town strong enough to fight this 
thing, so you’d better let it alone.” 

And he did let it alone. He had a wife and 
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three little children, and cenldrft afford to lose hie 
place. So he minded hii own bflsinesB, and let it 
alone. 

Pinky And her friend entered this small third* story 
back room. Behind a* narrow, vnpatttted counter, 
having,a desk at one end, stooda-roiddto-sged man, 
with dark, restless eyes that rarely looked yon id 
the face. He wore a thick hot rather desety-cut 
beard and mustache. The police knew Mm very 
well; so did the criminal lawyers, when he hap¬ 
pened to come in their way ? so did die officials <ft 
two or three State prisons in which he had served 
out partial sentences. He was too valuable to 
political “ rings ” and associations antagonistic to 
moral and social well-being to be left idle in the oell 
of a penitentiary for the whole term of a' commit¬ 
ment. Politicians have great influence, and governors 
are human. 

On the walk of the room were pasted a tow phv 
tqtes cut from the illustrated papers, some of them" 
portraits of leading politicians, and some of theta 
portraits of noted pugilists and sporting-men.' The 
picture of a certain judges who had made himself 
obnoxious to the fraternity of criminals by his severe 


sentences, was tamed upside down. There was 
neither table nor chair in the room. 

The woman in black had ‘passed in Just before the 
girls, and waa waiting her turn to examine the drawn 
num be rs. She had not' tasted food since the day 
before, having ventured her only dime on a policy, 
and was feeling strangely foint and bewildered. She 
did 1 not have to wait long. It was the old story. 
Her combination had not come out, and she was 
starving. As she moved back toward the door she 
sta ggere d a little. Pinky, who had become curious 
abonther, noticed this, and watched her as she went out 

* It's about up with the old lady, I guess,” she 
saldio her companion, withan unfeeling laugh. 

And she was right On the next morning the 
poor old woman was found dead in her room, and 
those who prepared her for burial said that she was 
Wasted to a skeleton. She had, in fact, starved her¬ 
self in her infatuation, spending day after day in 
policies What she' should have spent for food. 
Pinky** strange remark was but too true. She had 
become a policy-drunkard—a vice almost as disas¬ 
trous in its effects as its kindred vice, intemperance, 
though less brutalizing and less openly indulged. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 


W E have always had a latent suspieiert that a 
Turkish bath was not all that it pretendsto 
be, and our impression gains some strength 
from the. testimony of two modern travellers who 
have given their personal experiences in relation 
thereto; the late Rev. Nonnap Mad tod, in his 
charming book df travels, “Eastward;” and Marie 
Twain, in his “ Innocents Abroad.”. There is a sin¬ 
gular agreement in the two narratives. First, Mr. 
Maci/BOD: 

A Turkish hath seems to me to he amost fitting 
conclusion to sight* seeing Mke this, in such hot. 
weather, too. I know not, as yet, what that institu¬ 
tion may be in London, but having endeavored to 
epjoy the luxury in three places—Mosoow, Cairo 
and Damascus—and all of them being much alike 
in their essential features, I frankly confess that I 
had no wish to try the experiment again in “foreign 
lands.” The description of one—though .1 cannot 
quite separate in my memory some of the details of 
the Cairo and Damascus hot-water-andrsoap estab¬ 
lishments—will serve for all. t • 

We inquired for the best hath in the dty; and our 
intelligent guide, Hassan, the,sheik of all donkey- 
boys about Shepherd’s Hotojb—a men who, from his 
intercourse with the English, is assumed to have 
some knowledge of Western civilisation—assured us, 
as we were about to enter one oi those boiler-houses, 
that it was the best in Catav where “all de lords 
Ingleso go.” We bowed and entered. The outside 
looked very shabby. The first room was a large 
apartment with an uneven floor, flagged with stoner-. 
marble, of a sort, I believe. It wore a singularly 


liquid look, and had about it a general air of hasy, 
foggy damp. Hanging frbtn the roof were innumer¬ 
able long sheets drying. One end of the room was 
elevated, and was r eac h ed by a few steps; and on 
this upper floor were a series of couches, seemingly 
very dean, on which the half-boiled bathers reclined, 
smoking narghiles, and radiating forth their heat into 
space, thereby producing dew.> To this dais we were 
led, and requested te undress. The genius of the 
piaoenappeared in the form of an old man, evapo¬ 
rated into skin and bone, with a solitary tuft of hair 
on his head, a wet towel round his loins, and his 
whole-body dripping. I started when I saw him— 
I did not know why, unless I recognised in him the 
image of Father Time, as pictured in tracts and 
almanacs, but fortunately wanting the seythe. De¬ 
livering our valuables to a patriarchal individual 
who eat cross-legged in a comer, we were wrapped 
in a sheet and led out by Time, accompanied by 
Leap Year. We put en wooden shoes, and passed 
over boated, slippery stones into another apartment, 
which was eo hot that one fek a tendency to become 
browned like a toast, or Oo bubble over the akin. 
This sensation subsided gradually into a pleasing, 
dewy evaporation. We were then conducted to a 
large open vat full of water, which to us had two 
objections: one wa» that it was intolerably hot, the 
other that it seemed already foil of donkey-boys and 
their, friends—the head of Hassan in their midst, 
grinning above the surface. But, inspired by a de¬ 
termination to go through all the honors of this 
sudoriferous dew, we clenched oar teeth, tried to 
imagine ourselves chimney-sweeps, and jumped in. 
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In due time, when sufficiently saturated, we were 
(though, perhaps, this happened at Damascus) pot 
in a hot chamber and laid on the floor, with oock- 
reaches or whaf the Scotch oall " clocks,” crawling 
over it in dozens. There we lay, like turbot or cod 
about to be dressed lor dinner. 

By and by we were soaped from toe to head, lathed 
with soft palm-tree fibre, then had tepid, and after¬ 
ward oold water poured over us, and then a monster 
began to crack oqr joints and shampoo ns! He suc¬ 
ceeded with my companion, who yelled, as the 
Egyptian, in fits of laughter, seemed to pnt every 
limb out of joint, and to dislocate his neck. 

But when the same Pharaoh tried me, his arms 
fortunately could not meet around me, so after a vio¬ 
lent struggle, in which I /ought desperately and 
tsmbled about on the floor like a salmon which a 
fisher tries in vain to seize around the body, he gave 
it up in despair, and, for the first time, probably, in 
his life, wiped his forehead fspm fatigue, as he ex¬ 
claimed “ Mushallah l 7 ’ After sundry other minor 
appliances, having the same end in view-—that of 
opening the pores of the skin—we returned to the 
apartment from whence we had originally started, 
and were there gently dried by a series of warm 
sheets being laid upon us. Hassan spread his carpet 
and said his prayers. 

The sensation, after bathing, was very pleasant, no 
doubt, bat not more so, nor calculated to do more 
good than what most cleanly-disposed people expe¬ 
rience daily from the application of hot and then 
cold water, accompanied by the well-known sub- 
stanoe, soap, in their quiet bath-room at home. 

Doubtless I felt light and elevated when I got oat, 
bat as pleasant feelings can surely be produced with¬ 
out being scrubbed like a pig, rubbed down like a 
home, boiled like a turkey, exhibited like a new¬ 
born infant to the curious, and without having a 
donkey-driver for your C. B.l—all this with no 
other consolation than the assurance that the pores 
of your skin are open, forsooth—like the doors of a 
public institution! For my part, I prefer them 
closed—or, at least, %jar. 

And new Mark Twaht: 

For years and years I have dreamed of the won¬ 
ders of the Turkish bath; for years and years I have 
promised myself that I would yet enjoy one. Many 
and many a time, in fancy, 1 have lain in the marble 
bath, and breathed the slomberous fragrance of 
Eastern spices that filled the air; then passed through 
s weird and complicated system of pulling and haul¬ 
ing, and drenching and scrubbing, by a gang of 
naked savages who loomed vast and vaguely through 
the steaming mists, like demons; then rested for a 
while on a divan fit for a king; then passed through 
another complex ordeal, and one more fearful than 
the first; and, finally, swathed in soft fabrics, being 
conveyed to a princely saloon and laid on a bed of 
eider down, where eunuchs, gorgeous of oostume, 
fumed me while I drowsed and dreamed, or con¬ 
tentedly gazed at the rich hangings of the apartment, 
voi* xll—43. 


the soft carpets, the sumptuous furniture,, the pic¬ 
tures, and drank delicious coffee, smoked the sooth¬ 
ing narghile, and dropped, at the^ast, in a tranquil 
repose, lulled by sensuous odors from unseen censers, 
by the gentle influence of the narghile’s Persian 
tobacoo, and by the music of fountains that counter¬ 
feited the pattering of summer rain. 

That was the picture, just as I got it from incen¬ 
diary books of travel. It was a poor, miserable im¬ 
posture. The reality is no more like it than the 
Five Points are like the Garden of Eden. 

They received me in a great oourt, paved with 
marble slabs; around it were broad galleries, one 
above another, carpeted with seedy matting, railed 
with unpainted balustrades, and furnished with huge 
rickety chairs, cushioned with rusty old mattresses, 
indented with the impressions left by the forme of 
nine successive generations of men who had reposed 
upon them. The place was vast, naked, dreary; its 
court a barn, its galleries stalls for human horses. 
The cadaverous, half-nude varlets that served in the 
establishment had nothing of poetry in their appear¬ 
ance, nothing of romance, nothing of Oriental splen¬ 
dor. They shed no entrancing odore—just the con¬ 
trary. Their hungry eyes and their lank forms 
continually suggested one glaring^ unsentimental 
fact—they wanted what they term in California “a 
square meal.” 

1 went into one of the racks and undressed* An 
andean starveling wrapped a gaudy tablecloth 
about his loins, and hung a white rag over my shoul¬ 
ders. If I had had a tub then, it would have come 
naturally to me to take in washing. I was then con¬ 
ducted down-stairs into the wet, slippery court, and 
the first thing that attracted my attention were my 
heels. My fall excited no comment. They expected 
it, no donbt. It bdonged in the list of softening, 
sensuous influences peculiar to this borne of Eastern 
( luxury. It was softening enough, certainly, but its 
application was not happy. They now gave me a 
pair of wooden dogs—benches in miniature, with 
leather straps over them to confine my feet (which 
they would have done, only I d* not wear No. 13s.) 
These things dangled uncomfortably by the straps 
when I lifted up my feet, and came down in awk¬ 
ward and unexpected places when 1 put them on the 
floor again, and sometimes turned sideways and 
wrenched my ankles out of joint. However, it was 
all Oriental lnxury, and I did what I could to 
enjoy it. 

They put me in another part of the barn and laid 
me on a stuffy sort of pallet, which was not made of 
cloth of gold, or Persian shawls, but was merely the 
unpretending sort of thing I have seen in the negro 
quarters of Arkansas. 

There was nothing whatever in this dim marble 
prison but five more of these biers. It was a very 
solemn place. I expected that the spiced odors of 
Araby were going to steal over my senses now, bat 
they did not. A oopper-oolored skeleton, with a rag 
around him, brought me a glass decanter of water 
with a lighted tobacoo-pipe in the top of it, and a 
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pliant stem a yard long, with a brass mouth piece to 
it. It was the famous M narghile 99 of the East—the 
thing the Grand Turk smokes in the pictures. This 
began to look like luxury. I took one blast at it, 
and it was sufficient; the smoke went in a great 
volume down into my stomach, my lungs, even into 
the uttermost parts of my frame. I exploded one 
mighty cough, and it was as if Vesuvius had let go. 
For the next five minutes I smoked at every pore, 
like a frame house that is on fire on the inside. Not 
any more narghile for me. The smoke had a vile 
taste, and the taste of a thousand infidel tongues that 
remained on that brass mouth-piece was viler still. 
I was getting discouraged. Whenever, hereafter, I 
see the cress-legged Grand Turk smoking his narghile, 
in pretended bliss, on the outside of a paper of Con¬ 
necticut tobacco, I shall know him for the shameless 
humbug he is. 

This prison was filled with hot air. When I had 
got warmed up sufficiently to prepare me for a still 
warmer temperature, they took me where it was— 
into a marble room, wet, slippery and steamy, and 
laid me out on a raised platform in the centre. It 
was very warm. Presently my man set me down by 
a tank of hot gater, drenched me well, gloved his 
hand with a coarse mitten, and began to polish me 
all over with it. I began to Bmell disagreeably. 
The more he polished the worse I smelt. It was 
alarming. I said to him: “ I perceive that I am 
pretty far gone. It is plain that I ought to be buried 
without any unnecessary delay. Perhaps you had 
better go after my friends at once, because the weather 
is warm, and I cannot * keep long.’ ” 

He went on scrubbing, and paid no attention. I 
soon saw that he was reducing my sise. He bore 
hard on his mitten, and from under it rolled little 
cylinders, like macc&roni. It could not be dirt, for 

was too white. He pared me down in this way 
for a long time. Finally I said: “ It is a tedious^ 
process. It will take hours to trim me to the sise you 
want me; I will wait; go and borrow a jack-plane.” 

He paid no attention at all. 

After awhile he brought a basin, some soap and 
something that seemed to be the tail of a horse. 

He made up a prodigious quantity of soap-suds, 
deluged me with them from head to foot, without 
warning me to shut my eyes, and then swabbed me 
viciously with the horse-tail. Then he left me there, 
a snowy statue of lather, and went away. When I 
got tired of waiting I went and hunted him up. He 
was propped against the wall, in another room, 
asleep. I woke him. He was not disconcerted. He 
took me back and flooded me with hot water, then 
turbaned my head, swathed me with dry table-cloths 
and conducted me to a latticed chicken-coop in one 
of the galleries, and pointed to one of those Arkansas 
beds. I mounted it, and vaguely expected the odors 
of Araby again. They did not come. 

The blanc, unornamented coop had nothing about 
it of that Mental voluptuousness one reads of so 
much. It was more suggestive of the county hos¬ 
pital than anything else. The skinny servitor 


brought a narghile, and I got him to take k out 
again without wasting any time about it. Then he 
brought the world-renowned Turkish coflee that 
poets have sung so rapturously for many generations, 
and I seised upon it as the last hope that was left of 
my old dreams of Eastern luxury. It was another 
fraud. Of all the unchristian beverages that ever 
passed my lips, Turkish coffee is the worst The 
cup is small, it is smeared with grounds; the coffee 
is black, thick, unsavory of smell and execrable in 
taste. The bottom of the cup has a muddy sediment 
in it half an inch deep. This goes down your throat, 
and portions of it lodge by the way, and produce a 
tickling aggravation that keeps you barking and 
coughing for an hour. 

Here endeth my experience of the celebrated 
Turkish bath, and here also endeth my dream of 
the bliss the mortal revels in who passes through it. 
It is a magnificent swindle. The man who enjoys it 
is qualified to enjoy anything that is repulsive to 
sight or sense, and he that can invest it with a charm 
of poetry is able to do the same with anything else 
in the world that is tedious, and wretched, dismal, 
and nasty. 

If the reader is not satisfied with the testimony 
above given, he had better try the bath for himself 
when opportunity offers. 


Besetting Sins. —The good man daily acquires a 
delicacy of moral perception and feeling, before whose 
penetrating gaae his inmost imperfections are laid 
bare. His outward blemishes, his grosser faults, may 
be amended. But the sins which cling closest, which 
wind themselves subtly through the fibres of his na¬ 
ture—his pride, vanity, self-conceit, self-indulgence 
and, above all, the disloyalty of his self will to the 
will of the All-Good—these grow only more appa¬ 
rent. He finds that to purify the fountain-head of 
emotion in the son], to cleanse its depths from all 
that defiles it, to drive out lurkiDg ill from its recesses 
and to untwine the serpent coils of selfishness from 
his purposes and plans, his aims and interests, is a 
vastly harder work than building fair walls of outer 
decorum. Some powerful excitement, some un¬ 
wonted trial, will rouse into action lawless impulse?, 
over whosfe subjection he had sung songs of triumph. 
Long dormant evils, awakened by adverse tempta¬ 
tions, by a rash of prosperity or a shock of adver¬ 
sity, by flattery and favor, or by persecution and 
peril, will bunt forth from their hiding-place^ with 
such violence as almost to make him doubt the reality 
of his religions life. At such trying seasons, a secret 
ejaculation, a cry of the soul for God’s grace to rescue, 
brings home to the good man his instant dependence. 
With what grateful joy does he then hold fast to the 
assurance, that he is never alone, for the Father is 
with him, that the Living Source of all good is 
near to him as his own life, and ready to renew him 
with light and strength from Heaven.—Gkmawp' 1 
«Perfect Lift” 
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^A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY EDWARD GAB RETT, 

Author of " Occupation* of a Retired Life,” "Premium* Paid to Experience,” etc . 


PART IV.—MILLICENT8 ROMANCE, AND 
WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 

CHAPTER XVII.—THE DAY OP RECKONING. 

HEN Fergus reached the Harveys’ cottage, he 
asked to speak with Miss Millicent alone. 
As the family were seated in the dining¬ 
room, he was shown into the little drawing-room, 
the name apartment, not much changed in character 
or detail, which had been 11 the parlor” of his first 
call years and years ago—the room which he had 
yearned to make the home of his heart Nowadays, 
the value of one of Rohina’s brooches could have 
purch a sed the money worth of nearly all its simple 
decorations. Bat Fergus was still conscious of the 
old eharm, albeit he now saw it with a qualification. 
" If there was only a Turkey carpet on the floor, and 
a little oak carving, and a few bits of rare china, I 
should wish nothing better than this.” And then it 
flashed into his mind that, after all, he might stay in 
London, and might even come to live here. There 
could be a very feasible excuefe for such a descent 
from the magnificence of Acre Hall, in " that Milli¬ 
cent was the last daughter at home, and wished to 
keep her mother with her, and Mrs. Harvey could 
not be induced to leave her old quiet way of life.” 
It was not ignorance of the world that made Fergus 
ready to believe that people would accept the sub¬ 
terfuge—it was only an egotism which made him 
feel that if he himself could “ make believe” to be¬ 
lieve it, other people might surely do the same! 
Bitting in the quiet, shadowy room, as the fever of 
misery cooled down in poor Fergus’s heart, the 
miserable old vanity and ambition rose again—no 
brave determination to face the wont, and make the 
best of it, but a cowardly resolve not to look at the 
worst, not to believe in it, nay, to stoutly deny it. 
So there haye been commanders who have thought 
to turn defeat into victory by calling it such. Pro¬ 
bably they have won very few real victories after* 
ward. 

Millicent did not keep him waiting long. Nay, 
the moment she heard his voice in the hall, she rose 
from the table where she was drawing. Yet she 
lingered in the dining-room to allow the servant to 
retire to the kitchen, before she crossed the ball.* 
Nor did she go straight into the dining-room, but 
paused at the little ball window, and looked up at 
the darkening sky where the stars were just ooming 
out. Her heart was leaping within her. Think not 
that it leaped with any sweet, wild fancies. She 
knew what he was come about, and why he wished 
to speak with her alone. But this friendship had 
been the very soul of her life, and the merest stirring 
among its drooped leaves was more to her than the 


budding of any other flower. Millicent was not a 
woman to magnify trifles and flutter over small 
interests. But what is a trifle? Some faces that 
would not brighten at news of a fortune, would 
quiver and break into mingled smiles and tears over 
a found letter in a dead hand’s writing. Some hearts 
that would bear with equanimity the smashing of 
old china, or the loss of gems and gold, would burn 
and break at the accidental destruction of some worn 
baby’s shoe or old faded book. Ah, the veriest rag 
is priceless if a life is wrought into it! There was 
no thought of wooing between herself and Fergus 
Laurie, and Millicent never dreamed that the old 
friendship could ever again be more than a friendly 
way of doing business together. But in that very 
doing business, in curtesi note, or driest transaction, 
would be concentrated the essence, not of what there 
was, or ever had been, but of that mighty " might 
have been ” which lies around most lives as vaguely 
and as grandly as astronomical possibilities surround 
our little terra firma . 

Then she went into the drawing-room, and the two 
sat down opposite each other. And Fergus asked 
after Mrs. Harvey and each member of the family, 
remarked on the weather, and commented on the 
public news, till Milly began to feel restless, and to 
say within herself that they need not sit there, <4e-d- 
t&e, to say things which might have been shouted 
through a speaking-trumpet in the street. At last, 
with her old frankness, she herself led up to the sub¬ 
ject in band, by asking directly: "Did yon get a 
letter from me this afternoon, Mr. Laorie 7 1 

" Yes, I did,” Fergus answered quickly, and gave 
her one swift glance, and let his eyes drop on the 
carpet. There was only a moment’s pause, then he 
spoke again. “ As to the matter it mentioned, I can¬ 
not accept the loan yon offer. You see the sum is 
| but small, and it would involve oar firm in as much 
responsibility and obligation as if it was ever so 
large. You might want it back at junctures when it 
might be inconvenient to return it promptly. Yon 
would feel harassed and nervous when you heard of 
the fluctuations of business. Altogether, there are a 
hundred reasons, some not easy to put into words, 
why it would not be right or wise of me to accept 
the loan of a sum which, while very important lo 
you, is too small for .commercial uses.” 

" Be it as you please. I had no wish that it should 
be a trouble to yon.” Millicent’s voice was eold, 
and it was not every ear that could detect its re¬ 
pressed pain. 

“And so you manage all your affairs yourself,” 
Fergus went*on, feverishly. “I think that is too 
mach, for however small one’s affairs may be, they 
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are still one's affairs, and a great harden and re¬ 
sponsibility. I wonder yoar brother does not insist 
upon relieving you.” 

44 He knows me too well; he knows it would not 
matter if he did/’ said Millioent. 44 He has his own 
wife and boy to look after, and mother, too, would 
come upon him altogether in some events. I don’t 
approve of single women hanging like millstones 
about their men-fblk, and what I don’t approve, I 
try not to do, Mr. Laurie.” 

There was no malice in her words. Only strong 
pride. She had no thought of Robina; nay, in such 
a case, she would have freely granted that* a sister 
who was fulfilling some of a wife’s duties had a just 
claim to some of a wife’s rights. 

44 But the more you speak thus, and the more I 
think of your life, and feel how noble you are, the 
more I think how much better and happier it would 
be for you if there was some one whose right to love 
and care for you, you would not even wish to gain¬ 
say.” 

Millioent writhed too much under the implied pity 
of these words to reflect on any other possible mean¬ 
ing. She felt the color rush to her cheek, hi no wo¬ 
manly flush, but in a hot spot on each cheek. But 
she had her ready answer. 

u Almost every fact in life has its better. Bat it 
has also its worse; and the two chances oiten lie very 
near together.” 

“ But the strong heart in all its strength craves love 
and care as much as the weakest,” said Fergus Laurie, 
“ and it values them far more, because it gets them 
so seldom. It values themselves. The weaker value 
them for what they get. I know many a woman 
who thinks she loves a man because she loves the 
ease and shelter he gives her.” 

Millioent sat silent. She heard his words, but she 
scarcely connected them with him who spoke. They 
were like an echo, mocking through her emptied 
heart Ah, so true! But die could love, Love. Ay, 
though it took from her such leisure and luxury as 
she had earned for herself, and made her a moiled, 
driven woman like this one or that one, whose pre¬ 
maturely old faces mid bent gray heads rose before 
her mind’s eye. But there remained a secret about 
this whieh Millioent did not know yet, and could not 
guess, or her eyes might have been as content, and 
her heart as foil and satisfied, as are the eyes and 
heart of many a lonely woman. 

Oh, Feigns—poor Fergus 1 there is another chance 
in life for you yet! Young reader, fearfol lest there 
be no bright possibilities in your own path, take this 
fact from one who has seen much. For one life that 
is dwarfed for want of “ a chance,” a thousand are 
joined by the waste of scores of chances. Shakspeare 
himself tells us of the tide in the affairs of men, and 
of the disastrous consequence of losing it. Is it pre¬ 
sumption for me to add that the tide seldom fails to 
return again and again, only that the loss of it is 
likely to be repeated? If pride, or indolence, or 
anger, kept us prisoner ashore when the last flood of 
fortune came in, we may lament its ebb how we like, 


but unless we set about building our harbor, we skill 
be no better off next tide. 

Few of us poor, short-sighted creatures ever really 
blame ourselves. We sigh over our past—the domi¬ 
neering parent regrets his undutifol childhood, the 
lazy matron censures her gadding girlhood, the mo¬ 
ney-making man blames his money-spending youth. 
But the old tree of wilful selfishness is left still grow¬ 
ing, be it in blossom or in fruit. We might all of us 
be very wise and good if the old events happened 
again. But they never do. In moral, as in intel¬ 
lectual schools, the hibits are worth more than the 
lessons. 

An over-weening vanity, an egotism that could be 
cold and cruel in Us own assumed interest, had been 
the bane of Fergus Laurie’s life. Looking back as 
he had looked^b&ck in the early part of this very 
evening, he had detected the wrong turns his career 
had taken. But the man who had put himself fint 
in everything, who would be king before he had 
fought, and master before he had served, had not pot 
himself in a way to be favored with a grand self¬ 
revelation which should show him that “before 
honor goeth humility.” 

He wanted Millicent to love him and to help him 
—to be friend and counsellor—to give his downfall 
a glory which his prosperity had never had; he 
wanted her to give him courage—to bear him up oa 
the strong pinions dt her independent spirit. It may 
not Bound very noble or heroic. Bnt it was human. 
And it wan the plain truth. And it has an appeal to 
the chivalry of womanhood. Many “ a ladye” has 
tended her knight through suffering not encountered 
in her cause, and then walked contentedly by his 
limping steps afterward. But Fergus Laurie shrank 
from this truth as he had shrank from many truths. 
There is a species of cowardice which hides itself in 
haunted chambers. 

44 Millioent,” he said, using her unprefixed name 
almost for the first time during all th es e years, M I 
don’t want you to go on working for me as you have 
doneI don’t want yon to continue burdening your¬ 
self with money matters. I want you to have no more 
work and no more care but the happy work and cares 
of a sheltered wife. I want you to be. my own wife, 
Millioent. Won’t you trust me to take care df 
you?” 

For Millioent had sprung up, and crossed the room 
away from him. Perhaps he had tried to take her 
hand. Perhaps he had not. She did not know, and 
she never knew. Only her heart was ablase with 
what seemed to her the bitterest insult she ooold un¬ 
dergo. Had she been left free, through her bright 
youth, to be asked in marriage out of pity, in the 
mellow days of maturity ? Was it to this that her 
honest desire of friendly independence had brought 
her? Cbuld he only construe her offer of businsm- 
like service as a forlorn feeler of a life craving his 
munifioent supper^ and protection ? Wan iipomiblc 
that he eould even imagine that she had made it as 
a sort of appeal? Robina might have suggested (his 
to him. Robina was just the woman to do so. W*» 
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•he not always imagining that every lady was angling 
for the glory of being the great manufacturer's wile, 
and hankering after the splendors of Acre Hall? 
Bat* never mind that! The bitterness, after all, lay 
between their two eelvee—Fergus and Millioent. It 
was quite impossible for him to regard her as any* 
thing hot a mere lay figure on which to drape his 
bounties 1 And suddenly, in that moment of silenoe, 
it flashed upon her that this man was a vain and 
peltry man—a mere gilt image which only her own 
imagination had set up and hall-marked. Perhaps, 
in her pain she was scarcely just to him, and became 
too bitterly skeptical of all the possibilities of a na¬ 
ture that had so grievously disappointed her. We 
are all apt to rush to this extreme. The strongest 
faith in physiognomy can scarcely credit that all 
absconding parties are as ugly as they are described, 
else it must have been only fools who ever trusted 
them! 

The end had come to Millieeofs dream. It had 
held hat half sway over her for a long time. She 
had been, as it were, in the hour between darkness 
and dawn, that state* when we wonder which is true, 
oar dream or oar awakening. Bat now her eyes 
were quite open. And she knew that though the 
man Fergus Laurie was still alive, and that his life 
was nearer hers than it had ever been before, still 
her hero was lost and gone, sunk forever in that 
dark, silent sea of bitter waters Which never gives op 
its dead. 

Then she remembered that he sat gasing at her, 
and awaiting her answer. 

“Mr. Laurie," she said, slowly and quietly, “I 
have no doubt you mean to be very kind. But as 
yoa me so candid in your kindness, you will let me 
bo candid in return. I have tried the work and the 
care, and the struggle for Whioh you pity me. And 
I know by experience that at their best they may be 
v e r y happy, and at their worst they are very bear¬ 
able. The only real sting I have ever had came 
from none of these things. It came from a professed 
kindness. There are kindnesses which are like a 
coach of nettles, whoever has once rested on such 
will rather sit upright for the nest of his days, than 
risk more of such repose! Do not mention marriage 
to me again, Mr. Laurie," she added, her manner 
softening a little. “Forget that yon have ever men¬ 
tioned it. As for our relations to each other, I have 
long frit that I was not giving yon satisfaction, or, 
at least, that something was wrong. I.am sorry yoa 
did not say so plainly to me, I am sore I could have 
borne it, and it would have relieved you and myself 
from n great deal of uneasiness. Your alienee did 
not prevent me from fooling that I was burdensome, 
and though it may be ungracious for mo to say this 
now. It was only a desire to be in some little way 
oseftil and business-like which prompted my unfor¬ 
tunate offer of my money. For I do not yet trouble 
myself mock about the intone from my savings. So 
long as I have something stored against a rainy day, 
I hope to earn—in one way if not another—all I 
need for many years yet to come. Your old firm re* 


newed their many offers of work, oddly enough, this 
morning. I have not answered their note yet I 
shall answer it favorably now. It will be best for 
both of us, Mr. Laurie," and she smiled sadly. “You 
see, there is a prosaio time when an offer of work is 
more acceptable than an offer of marriage." 

“Ah, you will find it a very different thing to 
work for them," said Fergus, drearily. 

“ Shall I?" asked Millioent, with the chill return¬ 
ing to her voice. “ On tho contrary, had I been 
working for them for the last ten years, at the terms 
they offered me then, and whioh they renew and im¬ 
prove now, I might have had savings better worth 
your investing in your business—sixteen hundred 
pounds instead of eight hundred." 

Fergus sprang up and walked hastily toward the 
door. 

“ I do not want to say these things," cried poor 
Milly. “ I want to be friends—as much as we dan 1" 
(pathetic qualification). “ I like to be gratefuL It 
was awfully bitter when I began to donbt and won¬ 
der why I was so. Why should yon want to ret up 
your own self-respect on the rains of other people’s, 
Mr. Laurie? Yon have a great commercial name, 
and Acre Hall, and a grand circle of friends; will 
not all these content you without saying that even 
my wage is the dole of your charity ?" 

Fergus stood still. He wondered mistily how it 
would be if he threw himself at her feet, and owned 
that his prosperity had been hot a gigantic sham, 
and that he was really a homeless, friendless, rained 
man—for poorer than she herself was, not only in 
habit and courage, but even in purse—thrown upon 
her pitiful woman’s heart for forgiveness and com¬ 
fort and upholding. He might have done this an 
| hoar ago. But he said to himself that he could not 
I do this now. It was too late. 

Too late! And he turned and looked at Milly— 
one look, which she never forgot, though she did not 
understand it till afterward. And without a word, 
without a good-night, he went away. 

Millioent went back to the family room for a mo¬ 
ment, and excused herself on the score of a headache, 
and crept away to her own chamber. She lay down 
in the darkness, bat she did not think. People never 
do think when their hearts are bruised by the fall of 
an idol, or broken up by the digging of a grave. 
Only picture after picture arose before her mind. 

The first picture that roee was that sunny road 
whore she had walked with David Maxwell that 
morning when he found she was something nearer to 
Fergus than he was himself. Bat memory repeated 
that pietnre as oopies are made—somehow the frees 
were turned the other way. 

Then she saw the great chestnut trees that over¬ 
hang the walls of Acre Hall, and she seemed to look 
through the great gates and see the oool green lawn, 
and the fresh hyacinths and primulas planted out in 
the flower beds. But it did not seem to rise before 
her as Fergus Laurie’s home—as a house where she 
had been a familiar guest. Rather it was invested 
with the sleepy, scented mystery that it had for her 
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in the days when she first came to Hackney, when it 
was inhabited by two old maiden ladies, whose pea¬ 
cocks she need to feed through the railings on Satur¬ 
day afternoons. 

Then her brother’s figure came. But not as the 
well-to-do author, with a beautiful wife and a tall 
son of his own. The successful books and the wife 
and the son, all floated dimly round, like the phan¬ 
tasmagoria of a half-developed dream. The reality 
seemed those old, old days, when they all had to 
plan bo cleverly to make him look nice for his even¬ 
ing parties and when they watched so sharply for 
reviews and were so indignant over the naughty 
ones! Ah me, ah me, while we sleep we blend real 
sounds with the music of our dreams, and when we 
awake all seem alike unreal. 

And through each of the strange disjointed pic¬ 
tures, there seemed to walk a shadowy, nameless 
figure, whose face she never saw. 

The mind has its fevers apart from the body. 
Millicent did not pray that night. Unless there 
was a prayer in the words, which she caught herself 
repeating, half aloud, again and again,—“God 
knows—but I could not help it—God knows. 91 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB DAT OF RBVEAL1NO. 

HE common daylight brought back the simple 
prose of life. Millicent had to take her accus¬ 
tomed place at the breakfast-table, to profess enjoy¬ 
ment of the omelet which was their little servant’s 
latest and highest work of culinary art, and to feign 
interest in the royal marriage of which the news¬ 
paper was full. Nay, heedless and indifferent in 
her self-absorption, she had often done these things 
less csrefully than she did them to-day. We all of 
us forget and fail in our duties sometimes, but it 
is at bottom a sound heart which remembers them 
in the day of its calamity, and takes the broken 
spars of its wrecked hope to build up the household 
fire. 

Only Millicent could not settle to any work. She 
went away to her studio, and toyed with paper and 
pencils. She wrote a note in answer of the old 
firm’s offer, saying that she would call at their office 
in a few days and enter into negotiations. Then she 
sat down in what she called her “ resting chair,” and 
folded her hands and wondered, “ Was it all over, or 
was it not? And what would come next? Was it 
really true?” She hardly believed anything yet 
She would scarcely have wondered if she had woke 
up and found it was all only a dream; that she was 
a girl still, and Fergus a poor clerk as he used to be. 
It was like the first day after a death. 

A knock at the street door roused her. It was a 
knock she knew, and yet it was strange. With haste 
and earnestness, she went to the stair-head, and lis¬ 
tened to the voices in the hall. 

It was she who was wanted again, asked for almost 
in the same words that had been used the night 
before. “ Is Miss Harvey within ? Can 1 speak to 


her alone? Tell her I will not detain her long, bat 
my business is very urgent.” 

This time it was David Maxwell’s voice, and Milli¬ 
cent having heard his request, made no pretence of 
awaiting a summons, but went straight down-stain, 
and followed David into the drawing-room. 8he did 
not give herself time to wonder what had brought 
him. Looking back afterward upon the stunned 
bewilderment of that morning, she compared it to 
the pause between the first ruknble of an earthquake, 
and the final crash. 

She held out her hand to Mr. Maxwell, and he 
took it, but instead of the usual commonplace words 
of greeting, he said, eagerly: “ Has Feigns Laurie ' 
been here ?” 

“Yes,” said Millioent, amazed; “ he was here last 
evening.” 

“ Ah, last evening, according to the a rran ge ment 
he made before he left the oounting-house. About 
what time was he here^ Miss Milly T” 

“He was not hers more than half an hour. It 
must have been nearly nine when he went away,” 
answered the bewildered Millicent, with that judicial 
precision which is natural to all of us when replying 
to questions whose drift we do not understand. “ But 
why ? what is the matter T * 

“He has not been home all night; he has not 
oome to the office this morning,” David explained. 

“ His visit to you to the last trace we have of him, 
unless, indeed, you can give us a clue.” 

Millioent was silent And her womanly heart 
stood still. Had there been real love masked in 
Fergus’s fantastic vanity, and had she wounded it to 
the quick by her sharp, stern words? A woman does 
not hate a man whose honest suit she has refused. 
Nay, often after her fiat has gone forth, there comes 
a spell of relenting and self-distrust, when a renewed 
appeal would be very dangerous to her firmness. And 
even when this could not be the case, when them 
stands between them a something which cannot be 
set aside, there will always be a latent tenderness in 
even ber bitterest censure. 

“No doubt he felt very deeply the necessity for 
speaking to you on such a subject,” said David. 

“ But he was quite cairn when he talked it over with 
me. Did he show any excitement to you?” 

Millicent looked up blankly into David’s foes. 
What could it all mean ? Had he actually confided 
to his coadjutor that he was going to make her an 
offer of marriage to console her for the lorn of the 
work he considered she was no longer fit for? Or 
had he only consulted about the loan she had prof¬ 
fered? Perhaps it was David who had advised 
him not to accept it But there could be njb par¬ 
ticular cause for excitement over anythingmsting 
to that 

David thought he understood her silence. That 
she did not know how for Fergus had spoken to 
him in confidence, and was anxious to keep his 
counsel. 

“I only ask you wliat his manner was, and 
whether he gave any hint as to where he was going? 1 
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he asked, gently. “ I will not ask what he said 
about his affairs. I know all that is urgent on 
that point. But these other questions I must press 
for his sake. They concern his well-being—perhaps 
his very life I” 

“ His life I” Milliceni echoed, and sat down on the 
nearest chair. 

“ Will you not tell me what he said to you 7” 
pleaded David. 

No, I cannot,” she answered. “ It would not be 
right for me to do so. But you can tell what you 
expected he would say, and I will tell you if you are 
wrong.” 

“ Yesterday afternoon,” said David, “we agreed 
that he was to call upon you, and tell you that in the 
present precarious condition of the firm, it would be 
to your advantage to seek an engagement elsewhere, 
and that you should be immediately paid up the 
sum that is owing to you. The firm cannot be carried 
on any longer under its present management. You 
should not have had such a sudden notice, but that 
Fergus has struggled on and hoped against hope. 
But he felt it would be all taken out of his hands by 
his creditors, after one of them had gone so for as to 
put a man in possession of Acre Hall. But Fergus 
seemed at once to take it calmly, and I thought he 
would find it rather a comfort than otherwise to talk 
it over to a tried old friend like you.” 

Millioent’s face had grown gray while he spoke. 

“ He spoke to me as a prosperous man,” she ctied, 
“ and I answered him as such. I thought no other. 
Fergus Laurie is a dishonorable man I” 

David sat silent for a few minutes, and then he 
asked softly, “ Did he say nothing to you of what I 
have related 7 Nothing about the money 7” 

“Only that he would not take it. He said it was 
not worth while,” said Millioent. 

“ Would not take it—not worth while I” David re¬ 
peated, astonished in his turn. “ What money is 
this 7” 

“ The eight hundred pounds I offered to lend him 
yesterday,” Millioent answered, helplessly. 

She did not feel like a middle-aged, responsible 
woman—a woman who had done piles of work, who 
had saved money. She felt like a girl again, in the 
pitiful sense of the phrase, with a girlish sense of 
outsidedness, a girlish belief that men must be dif¬ 
ferent, after all, and nearer to each othe% much as 
she had fancied on that old day, that if she, a no¬ 
body, knew something, David, friend and fellow* 
man, must know so much more, 

“ 1 knew nothing of that,” David said, gravely. 
“The only money mentioned between us was the 
sum the firm owes you. As you did not call for it 
this morning, I have brought it with me now,” and 
he laid upon the table, not a check, but notes for the 
full amount. 

“ He said nothing of that,” Millioent replied. “He 
spoke of mj not doing any more work. I thought 
nothing of the debt, I knew it would be paid sooner 
or later. And then the subject was changed, and not 
a word was said about anything you have mentioned 




to-day. Only it was quite settled I was not to work 
for him any more,” 

“ Did you press the loan of your money ?' David 
asked. 


“ No; be said it was too small a sum to be troubled 
with. I had thought that perhaps it might be ser¬ 
viceable using money, for I knew the firm must have 
great expenses, though I never dreamed it was not 
splendidly prosperous. I never did! If I had; I 
should not have chosen this time to speak as I did. 
But Fergus Laurie is a dishonorable man t” 

David Maxwell sat before her with a secret and 
sorrowful guess as to what else his friend had said to 
her, and as to how she had answered. He thought 
of her patient, laborious life—of her many brave re¬ 
sponsibilities, but though he thought within himself 
that he was glad she had not offered her money till it 
was too late for Fergus to hope anything by grasping 
it, what he said, was, “ I am glad, at least, that he did 
not accept your loan.” 

“ Do you think I care so much for that?” she cried, 
scornfully. “ I would freely give all that I have that 
this should never have happened.” 

“ God forgive him, and keep all of us,” said David, 
sadly. “ Think what his sin is costing him. Poor 
Fergus 1 How different he might have been 1” 

“ I doubt it,” she laughed bitterly. 

But at that moment there rose before her that first 
evening with the Lauries, and her outburst of girlish 
heat, and Fergus’s quiet remark, “ I can believe you 
would.” And she covered her face with her hands, 
and two hot tears came, hard, as if drawn heavily up 
from the depths of her whole nature. 

“Does anybody else know anything of last even¬ 
ing’s interview?” David pleaded again. “I must 
ask, for we must find him.” 

“Nobody knows anything,” she said, drearily. “I 
supposed he was going straight home. He was quite 
oooL But I thought he looked at me strangely; and 
now I remember, he did not say good-night.” 

“ Then, in fact, the simplest truth does not require 
that I should alter anything that I have already told 
Miss Robina, namely, that I believed her brother 
had arranged to come here on business—in fact, to 
tell you that your connection with his firm had bet¬ 
ter cease.” 

Millicent’s face colored hotly. 

“ That is all that is to be told,” she said. “ If you 
like, you can add that I spoke rather sharply—about 
business 1” 


David drew a long breath, and rose from his seat. 

“What are you going to do?” MifHcent asked, 
rising also. “Wkat.does Robins think? What 
does his mother say 7” 

“ They are both excited,” David answered. “And 
they speak so. It is hard for them now, with this 
terror and suspense added to the misery of the man 
in possession, and the ruin of everything.”* 

“ They have brought most of it upon themselves,” 
said Millioent, sharply. 

“ Does not that add to the agony 7” asked David, 
gently. “Ay, whether they own it to themselves or 
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bo. Isn't that all the difference between the crown 
of martyrdom and the blot of capital punishment? 
As for your inquiry, what am I going to do? I 
scarcely know. Every moment may bring ns some 
cine that we cannot dream of now. We most deal 
as gently with him as we can, we most leave him 
hope that there is a way np again even yet, poor 
fellow P’ 

Softer tears were gathering in Milly’s eyes. She 
did not dream that it was the patient face and holy 
words of the man before her that were touching the 
sweeter springs of her nature. She had not yet had 
leisure so utterly to abolish her old idol worship; 
she only thought the gentler mood came from the 
old tender memories, even from a little remorse for 
the righteous judgment that she had dealt out at so 
unsuitable a time. 

“ I spoke to him last night as I should never have 
spoken to a failed and chagrined man," she said. 
“ If I can do anything to help you, I Am ready. Do 
you think it would be any oomfbrt to the Lauries to 
see me, as I was the last person who saw him ?" 

She asked it humbly, for Milly was a magnani¬ 
mous woman, who would humiliate herself an ell for 
every inch that she sinned, and who wanted to do 
this so much that she would even do it at the peril 
of laying herself open to the old sore accusation of 
coming to spy out the barrenness of the land. Per¬ 
haps she was more magnanimous than wise. If one 
does chance to tread on a serpent, that is no reason 
why one should take it up and warm it in one's 
bosom. 

David stood thoughtful. He knew that Mrs. and 
Miss Laurie had been ready to say hard things of 
Millicent during his interview with them that morn¬ 
ing. But he thought that was because they believed 
her cold and calculating in this their day of adver 
sity. He thought of his own hard time of anguish, 
long years ago now, and how Christian’s note of in¬ 
vitation had come to him like a burst of sunshine. 
He forgot that he rose from bis knees to see that 
burst of sunshine. He thought that it would do 
those two poor desolate women good to see a familiar 
lace that had some share of Us own in their trouble. 
It would surely soften them and save them from that 
spirit of hard defiance which is the deadly mortifica¬ 
tion of sorrow. They might writhe and cry out, and 
be petulant and reproachful*, he could fancy that, but 
he could trust Millicent’s patience now; it would 
never be fallen pride that she would humble, it 
would not be stung hands that she would smite. He 
had rather she had gone without asking his advice, 
but as this was done, he would give what seemed to 
him right for her and for them. I£ as he half feared, 
Fergus already lay a dead man somewhere among 
the rushes by the river side, it would be a comfort 
for her to know that she had laid the bitterness in 
her heart, and forgiven him and his before she knew 
it. Therefore he said: 14 1 think you could be a great 
comfort to them. I cannot quite understand them. 
They are much excited in one way, but in another 
they are strangely cool. That is often one feature in 


great excitement. Of course, they will know that 
you know, and you will speak with them as knowing 
all. I can understand their wishing to keep every¬ 
thing as quiet as possible, but they are making such* 
efforts to set forth that everything is quite right I 
suppose the very servants imagine that their master 
has gone away about business. Miss Robins went 
with the oook to market this morning, and 1 heard 
her tell the parlor-maid which flower they will have 
for their table decoration to day; It is like setting 
up one's will to keep out the coming ocean-tide. It 
must be a terrible stateof mind. But a little friendly 
sympathy will bring about a more natural feeling. I 
tell yon all this, only that you may be prepared. If 
you will get ready now, I will take you with me as I 
go back." 

Millioent made no delay. She went into the par¬ 
lor and told her mother and Miss Brook that there 
was great trouble in Acre Hall, adding frankly that 
die was not at liberty to tell them any more then, 
and that they need not mention even this meagre 
foot to anybody else. The two ladies asked ques tion! 
in a breath. 

44 Is anybody ill 7” inquired Mrs. Harvey. 44 Be¬ 
cause, if so, I ought to go instead of you. You are 
not strong enough for nursing or sitting up, and you 
will not lay by when yeu are done, hut will go 
straight back to your work." 

44 Is he in difficulties at last?" asked Miss Brook. 
44 1 always knew you’d gain a loss by him some day, 
but he need not have failed when he was owing you 
so much, as I feel certain he does just now." 

44 Nobody is ill," said Millioent; 44 and as for any 
money due to me, it is sent to me in full this morn¬ 
ing ; and as I am not to do any more work for the 
firm, your evil prophecies are not true, Mies Brook P 

44 Then you’ve come off better than some folk will,” 
i were the parting words which Min Brook threw be¬ 
hind her as Millioent left the room. But her mother 
followed her up-stairs and sat down opposite her aa 
she hastily put on her bonnet and wraps. 

44 1 wish you could say something else to 
Milly," she pleaded, wistfully. 

Millioent put her arms round her mother’s neck. 
She had not done so for yean and years. “Ob, 
mother, mother 1" she wailed, “don’t you remember 
you didn’t love your mother less when you couldn’t 
tell her everything?" 

“God be with you, my darling!" said Mrs. Har¬ 
vey. 44 There's many a meaning to the text, 4 Wben 
father and mother forsake, then the Lord taketh na 
up.’ ’’ And she let her go. 

David and Millioent did not speak much to each 
other as they walked to Acre Halt David opened 
the great gates himself, and as they went up to the 
carriage sweep he said to Millicent: 44 1 will send in 
word that you are here, and then Miss Laurie can 
choose which room she will receive you in, aa abe 
prefen to keep all out of hearing of the servants.” 

The parlor-maid admitted them—^ a smart, story 
girl, who had caught the habit of the house, and bad 
one manner for grand strange visitors, and anothe* 
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for familiar connected comers, especially such as 
If ias Harvey, whose dresses did not cost so modi as 
her own 8unday best 

# Millioent sat down wearily while the girl scorn- 
folly took in their message. The great, fair house, 
with its rich scents and its soft coloring, seemed so 
like a haunted palace—ay, haunted for her, not yet 
with disembodied ghosts astray from their spiritual 
homes, however soon that, too, was to be—but with 
wailing ghosts that bad never found bodies, and had 
no abiding place above earth, or below it 

8he was so shocked and stunned that she did not 
notice how long the girl was away, till she heard her 
mincing steps returning along the oorridor. She had 
a oooedoos simper on her face. 

“ Please, ma’am, bat Miss Laurie is very sorry 
that, ms it is not yet visiting hours, she happens to be 
engaged and unprepared' to receive visitors, and so 
cannot have the pleasure of seeing you to-day, as 
she coaid not think of asking you to wait. But if 
Mr. Maxwell will step into the library, she says 
she will see him in a few minutes, as she knowB he 
is on business, and that mustn’t be trifled with.” 

11 Very well, I will return presently,” responded 
David, offering his arm to Millioent, who said not 
on# word, but rose up, white and stony, and followed 
him. 

The servant shot the door behind them, and went 
back to the kitchen, where she put her own version 
on the incident. 

u I shouldn’t wonder but master is keeping that 
Miss Harvey out of her money, as well as other peo¬ 
ple^ and that missis knows it. Lawks, but here’s the 
new damask drawing-room curtains been put down 
in damp, and all stained. Well, how can anybody 
think of everything with a strange man about, and 
sach a deal of changing and worry ? I’m a doing 
my best, an 9 as for character, I reckon Pll have to go 
h a ck on my old school certificate, and my aunt’s good 
weed, for a character from this house won’t be worth 
naoh, Pm thinking.” 

Whether or not Dgvid believed that Robina, 
behind all her subterfuge, was anxiously waiting 
for news of her brother-—he did not return to her 
till he had seen Millioent safe back in her own 

He spoke to her as they went along. 

* Never mind,” he said, “ you don’t need any pity. 
She does, poor things most of ail for this.” 

“ What is the use of forgiving, if the forgiveness 
is rejected?” cried Miltieent; “ why need we make a 
missile to be flung beek at oorselves?” 

u Hush, hush,” he pleaded. “ The forgiveness is 
oar part, the other is not. If people will not have 
oar loving-kindness, I think God takes care of it. 
He looks after all wasted tilings.” 

“Why doesn’t He look after them before they 
are wasted?” said MilKoent, hardly. “Is not a 
foil heart and life better worthy Him than empty 

“Not always,” David answered, quietly. “For 
perhaps there is something in them which will not 


let Him wholly in, and He empties them that He 
may fill them better;” 

“But can affection—can friendship keep out 
God V 9 asked Millioent. “ Are not all good things 
of Him?" 

“Yes,” said David. “Ail good things. But 
nothing ever takes those away. We can no more be 
separated from them than we can from the love of 
God itself” 

“Was not your love for Fergus a good thing?” 
she asked. “ And have you got it still ?” she added, 
bitterly. 

David drew a long sigh. “ Yes, I think I have,” 
he said. “A great deal of something has gone 
away from it God can’t endure mistakes or falsities 
of any kind. They must go; they are not the love.” 

“ Can anybody love a creature from whom they 
can expect nothing that is good ?” Millioent asked 
again. 

“Thank Ged, yes! God does. Christ knew the 
evil that was in human nature, and yet loved it well 
enough to die for it And He did not say, * I am 
willing to die for men, but not by their hands. 9 We 
oould all of us make sacrifices in our own way—the 
burnt-offerings that God does not delight in, but we 
have to make them in God’s way, even though 
they he but our own troubled spirit and broken 
heart” 

Millioent walked silent till she came to her own 
doctr, and then she turned to him and said: “ If you 
think again that I can be of any use anyhow, do not 
fail to let me know. I will be ready. I can but try, 
and I will.” 

“I know ft,” he answered. “Do not imagine for 
a moment that I doubt ft.” 

And she disappeared in her mother's oottage, and 
he went back to Acre Hall. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

D. M. AKD M. H. 

r f less than two hours David returned to Milti- 
cent 

He had news; An “Eastern Counties” railway 
porter had brought a letter to Robina. It had been 
given him by a gentleman in the station early that 
morning. The man described the gentleman as “ a 
short gentleman, quiet enough in manner, but snappy- 
like. Didn’t know what train he went by, or whether 
he went by any. Guessed he did though, as ft was 
the Harwich train guard that called him to waft 
upon him. Reckoned the guard would know all 
about that” 

Robina had shown David the letter, which said 
nothing more than this:— 

“The creditors may do their worst; ft won’t hurt 
me now. I will not see D. M. or M. H. again. It 
is too bad.” 

David only hastened to follow up the railway 
porter’s information. The morning’s train to Har¬ 
wich must be just about its destination. So David 
telegraphed to the guard, if possible to detain the 
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traveller who had called for the porter, and, if not 
possible, to telegraph at what station he got oat, and 
what he did. 

The answer had come speedily: “ Passengers had 
all cleared off before message arrived. Gentleman 
got out at Harwich, and called a boy to carry his 
great-ooat. Don’t know which way he went. Don’t 
know the boy; but have seen him at the station 
before.” 

David had rapidly come to the conclusion that he 
must go down to Harwich and pursue the search 
himself. It did not matter in the least that he felt 
he was the “ D. M.,” whom the poor wanderer did 
not wish to meet again; nay, that was the more rea¬ 
son that such meeting should be swiftly made an 
accomplished fact, will he, nill he. He could under¬ 
stand and pity Fergus, in his physical and moral 
humiliation, hiding away from the two pairs of eyes 
that had been used to regard him with such proud 
trustfulness. But in this state of cowering misery, 
repentance was likely to be only useless remorse—a 
stone about his soul to sink it, not a staff to help it 
up. Therefore Fergus must be brought to stand up¬ 
right in his altered position^ and to bear to see affec 
tionate faces with forgiveness and patience in them 
instead of pride. 

This was what he came to say to MiUiceat Har¬ 
vey, and this was what she said to him: 

“ Go at once; and in case 1 could be of any use in 
reassuring him—in case it would be well for me to 
soften some of the hard things I said last night, I 
will follow you in the oourae of the evening, if possi¬ 
ble ; if not, I will be there early to-morrow morning. 
1 will invite one of my nephews to come with me, 
and then my sudden absence at the seaside will not 
provoke any comment out of my own family circle.” 

“ I could not have asked you to do so much,” said 
David, warmly. “ But the very fact that yon, who, 
I am quite sure, know so much more than I know, 
will do this, will sorely be his salvation, for earth 
and for Heaven.” 

It was characteristic of Milliocnt that she in¬ 
structed David. “ Do not take rooms for us; we will 
take them when we arrive. I could not stay at any 
hotel. Let me choose my own plaoe.” 

M ill icon t knew what was due to her mother. 
Though she was a middle-aged, independent, and 
somewhat unoonfiding spinster, she would not take a 
step like this, leaving Mrs. Harvey wholly in the 
dark. Her sense of justice and mercy, too, revolted 
from the over-common practice of treading down the 
feelings of a dozen true hearts, to spare those of a 
perverted one, which is a species of humanity that 
might possibly prescribe a bath of innocent blood to 
refresh the weariness of a satiated debauchee. Milli- 
cent had felt, though she had soareely noticed, this 
same consideration in David Maxwell. In all his 
eager pity for the Lauries, he had never in one iota 
attempted to sacrifice her feelings or comfort for 
theirs. He had asked her to do nothing; he had 
left all to her own free will. If we have a right in 
this world, it is the right to sacrifice ourselves. But 


so many people think their right is rather to sacrifice 
others 1 

While she hastily packed up her clothes, Millicent 
told her mother about it alL She did not tell he# 
all about it. She told of Fergus’s gradual foil, of 
their conversation on the previous night, and of her 
own severity and his flight She did not tell of the 
offer of marriage. Bat reading between the lines, 
Mrs. Harvey felt it was there, though she could not 
tell where—no, not whether it was yean ago or only 
yesterday. 

Millioent’s proposed escort did not fail her. 
“Grandmamma” went to invite him, and it moat 
have been a strange request of “ grandmamma’s” 
that George and Christian did not instantly grant. 
The boy himself was glad of the holiday, and the 
glimpse of the ocean, without much thought of his 
companion; but when grandmamma,*who herself 
went to the station to see them ofij drew him aside 
and told him to take particular care of “ Aunt Milli¬ 
cent,” then the boy felt that she was in some way a 
charge of his, and tried to fulfil his duties by care¬ 
fully' adjusting the railway carriage windows, by 
pressing her to eat biscuits, and pointing oat the 
noticeable bouses and churches on the road. 

There could not have been a more unromantic- 
seeming pair of travellers. Of tbe two, superficial 
eyes would have seen more possibilities of pathos in 
the bright-looking lad with his merry chatter, than 
in the prim woman, who looked quite elderly aa the 
deepening twilight made shadows on her face. 
Though she answered him cheerily, Robert Harvey 
soon felt that she wanted to be undisturbed, and let 
her sit in silenoe, watching the sunset, one of those 
sad spring Bonsets, which seem like the last good-bye 
of a young life, that yet has lasted long enough for 
its own happiness. 

They reached Harwich at last, and found David 
on the platform, having come there for the chance 
of meeting them. Though he had obeyed MiUieeat’e 
orders not to take rooms for her, he had reconnoitred 
the place, and discovered two or three houses that 
he could particularly recommend to her notice. And 
while yonng Robert Harvey started a British boy’s 
eager talk to the briny lad who volunteered to cany 
their luggage, David and Millioent dropped behind 
to hear and to tell the latest news. 

“ He cannot be for off,” David informed her. “ I 
have found the boy that he employed at the railway 
station, and he took him to the principal hotel here, 
where he lunched. He left soon after. No steamer 
has left Harwich to-day, since the hour when be 
came in, and nobody of his description has gone 
away in any coach. From his coming here, I fancy 
he most mean to leave by the German boat, and will 
probably stay in some quiet lodging till its time for 
starting. Very likely he will wander about after 
dark. J mean to wander too. There are not bo 
many wayB here, that we axe very likely to miss each 
other. And I shall take care to see all the passen¬ 
gers go on board the steamer. Yon see, Miss Harvey, 
the question is not merely one of finding him, but of 
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finding him quietly, and bringing him to a calm 
state of mind. Therefore we most resort to no means 
likely to defeat this end.” 

* Millicent assented, but her heart felt sick within 
her, and her face looked so gray and worn that 
Darid was glad that she was satisfied with the first 
lodging to which he conducted her. So, with an 
assurance that he wbuld see her early in the morning, 
he committed her to die care of the motherly land¬ 
lady whose neatness and cheerfulness had attracted 
his attention to her very humble house. 

u Now, you’re just dead tired, miss,” the good ] 
woman chattered; “ an’ if you’ll take my advice 
you’ll go straight off to your own room and stay there, 
an’ I’l] bring you up a cup o’ tea and a bite of nice fish, j 
Don’t you trouble about the young gentleman, miss, 
I’H lay you my best dhina pot, he’ll soon find his 
way into tbe kitchen to my old man, and then he 
won’t want for yarning: They’ll make up to each other, 
easy, miss, for our dog Gill has got her pups down 
under die dresser, and dogs, and pups especial, is a 
fine subject to begin talk upon;” 

Millioent was too tired in heart and limbs to rebel. 
Nay, she felt it a pleasure to be ordered—a gratifi¬ 
cation which, Eke most strong-willed people, she was 
little likely to get from those who knew her best 

Nor had she any occasion to regret exchanging 
the little tawdry parlor for the sleeping apartment 
This was a long, low room running the whole length 
ef the old house. It did not look like a room care¬ 
lessly furnished for shifting inmates. These were 
two or three really good prints on the walls, and a 
lounging chair stood between the window and the 
fire-place, with an occasional table, and a bracket 
with books placed near it Millioent noted all this 
half unconsciously. This would be her home for a 
piece of her life that could never fail to be memo* 
table. 

“Ah, it’s a nice room, isn’t it?” said the chatty 
landl a d y, going to a cupboard in the wall, and rat¬ 
tling out a little tea service. 44 These cope go with 
this room, and I always keep them and wash ’em 
up on the shelf outside—they never go into the 
kitchen to be knocked up against the pewtera and 
willow-patterns. This was my dear lady’s room, and 
these were her cups, and this is how she left every¬ 
thing. Them’s her books. Dear, dear, she were a 
blessed woman if ever were—though I didn’t dare 
say so to her, it made her that sad. 4 I’m no better 
than the worst of the girls in the town,’ she would 
say to me, so softly, 4 and there’s few of those poor 
things that have had thoughts of murder as I had 
ones/ she would say. 4 It’s a wonder I didn’t rush 
before God with my hands red with my fellow-sin¬ 
ner’s blood.’ I never knew the story rightly, miss, 
only she’d gone wrong in her young days—most 
likely been awfully deceived—for, anyhow, some¬ 
thing cast up that made her hate the man she’d 
loved too well—maybe she found out he’d been mar¬ 
ried all along, and she started off on a long journey, 
with a knife in her pocket to stab him. And then 
she said, 4 God mat her.’ You should have seen her 


face, miss, when she said that! It was kind as if she 
saw Him before her. She never said a word more 
about it, no more than Moses talked much o’ what¬ 
ever he saw on the top o’ the mountain. She turned 
off on her journey and came here. She was a finc- 
broughfc-up lady that could paint, and sing, and 
speak the languages, but there was no work to be bad 
for the likes of her but a common servant’s place at 
a little eating-house. And there she lived, and 
slaved, and by and by, she took to going among them 
poor bad girls that is always about where there’s 
sailors, and many a good word she spoke, and many 
a good deed she did, unbeknown, while she was earn¬ 
ing her bread—cooking and washing up. At last, a 
minister heard of her, and got her a little salary to 
give her more time fin* doing good. She didn't have 
it very long, but in the meantime she got into the 
way of getting the fine sorts of needlework, and she 
did as much, and earned as much as if she’d done 
nothing else, hut every evening she was out, and 
many an one she’s saved, and many an one she’s 
snatched out the fire. She Eved iu this room, and 
she died in it; and whoever she was, and whatever 
she’d been, a saint went to glory when she was 
taken. She was mighty fond of her books, and I 
hope you’ll amuse yourself with them, raise, for they 
used to sound very grand when sile read bits to me, 
being as I don’t know an A from a 3 myself.” 

Millioeot turned to the 44 bracket” as the landlady 
retired. She had not given much heed to her story, 
though she would have been interested enough by it 
at another time. Nor did it even interest her very 
much to find among that slender store of books an 
old worn copy of her brother’s early work, 44 Talks 
and Meditations.” She saw that book often enough 
in many places. The terrible review had not laughed 
it down to nothing, and George’s only pleasant re¬ 
gret was that in those guileless days he had parted 
wholly with its copyright. 

Millioent had never heard of the incident of her 
sister-in-law Christian’s long-ago journey to London. 
It is a way of breaking in halves that stories have 
in this world. And so Christian missed a happy 
satisfaction, and George lost a solemn delight. Only 
for a little while. Every kindly doer, and every 
faithful worker wEl find many such satis f acti o ns and 
deEghls in I^eaven. 

44 What is that noise?” Millioent asked, Even¬ 
ing, as her landlady returned with the tea and toast. 

44 It’s the rain agen the windows, miss. You’ve 
got safe under shelter none too soon. It’s blowing 
great guns from the nor’-east, and the skipper says 
it’U be an awfol night,” replied the sailor’s wife. 

(To be eontimed.) 


Amue not with a man whom you knew to be of 
an obstinate temper; for when he is once contradicted, 
his mind is barred up against all light and informa¬ 
tion : arguments, though never so well grounded, do 
but provoke him, and make even him afraid to be 
convinced of the truth. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE HIRAM POWERS. 


H IRAM POWERS, the eminent American scalp- 
tor, whose recent death in Florence has caused 
deep regret to ail lovers of art, was born in 
Woodstock, Vermont, in 1805. The son of a farmer, 
and far removed from influences calculated to foster 
his artistic tastes, he jet early developed the bent of 
his genius. Removing with his father’s family, while 
yet a child, to Ohio, he turned his hand to a great 
variety of employments in Cincinnati, showing in all 
shrewd sense and inventive faculty. He was at vari¬ 
ous times a dock-maker, a manufacturer of reed 
organs and a director of a wax-work show. He in¬ 
vented a jew’s-harp with two tongues, and later in 
life constructed machinery to facilitate the process 
of modelling his works. If he had not been an artist, 
he might have achieved success as an engineer and 
mechanician. 

The OinemruUi Commercial gives the following inte¬ 
resting reminiscenoes in regard to the great sculptor: 

“In 1819, Hiram obtained employment in the 
dock and organ factory of Lowan Watson, on Seventh 
Street, between Main end Sycamore Streets, in Cincin¬ 
nati. He was at first employed as collector for the 
establishment, but, acquiring a taste for mechanics, 
turned his attention to learning the trade, and made 
such rapid progress that in the course of a year he 
was regarded as an expert at the trade, and finished 
on organ for Dorfeuille’s Museum, at the corner of 
Main and Pearl Streets, doing nearly all the work 
himself. This organ gave so much satisfkotion that 
another order was given by some connections of the 
museum people, and Hiram did the designing and 
much of the work on the new instrument. The organ 
played twenty-six set tunes, and was arranged with 
twelve juvenile figures, six little boys with trumpets 
on one side, and six little girls with bells on the 
other, the trumpets blowing and the bells ringing at 
certain intervals during the performance, for air. 
While at the dock foctory, Hiram became acquainted 
with a Mr. Eckstein, a Prussian artist and sculptor, 
who conceived a strong liking for him, and gave him 
lessons in modelling and casting busts. He remained 
at the clock foctory, working on organs and making 
wax figures, which, it seems, was an important fea¬ 
ture of the trade, until 1827, when the progress he 
had made in modelling, under his friend Eckstein’s 
tuition, gained him more remunerative occupation in 
the museum. He made a number of figures of noted 
divines, celebrated philosophers, statesmen and his¬ 
torical criminals, for exhibition at the museum, and 
also constructed the ‘Infernal Regions,’ which 
formed the chief attraction of that place of entertain¬ 
ment for many years. While at the museum he also 
modelled busts of Dr. Bishop, Prerident of the Ox¬ 
ford, Ohio, College, Nicholas Longworth and Amor 
Coombs, who was then deceased, and whose features 
Mr. Powers reproduced chiefly from memory. All 


of these basts were subsequently transferred to 
marble. 


“ Mr. Powers was engaged in the modelling of wax 
figures and plaster busts until 1885, when he went to 
Washington, D. 0. His precision in reproducing 
forms and catching ex pre ss ion was remarkable even 
when he was struggling through the elementary 
stages of his profession. Old residents of the city 
will call to mind the wax figure he mode of his old 
and feet friend, Aleck Drake, the actor. Aleck was 
running the old Columbia Street Theatre, was play¬ 
ing to the poorest of bouses, had no new attraction! 
in view, and was on bad terms with his banker. 
Powers, as an expedient for raising the wind, son- 
oeived the novel idea of putting two Aleck Drakes 
on the same stage at the same time, in the act of 
singing “Love and Sausages.” In twelve days 
Powers executed a perfect image of Drake, which 
was dressed exactly like the great actor, at Platt 
Evans’s tailor shop on Main Street, and on the ap¬ 
pointed night the two Alecks appeared at opgnrite 
ends of the stage, grimaoed, saluted the andienm, 
and song “ Love and Sausages” (to the best belief of 
the audience), like two Alecks indeed. Which was 
the real Aleck and which the counterfeit, nobody 
could tell, so exactly were they alike. One gentle¬ 
man is remembered to have sung out from the 
gallery, pointing at one side of the stage, ‘Thaft 
Drake over there; I saw him wink.’ The Teal Aleck, 
from the other side, shouted out: * No it ain’t, Pqi 
here,’ however, when the audience was all at sea 
again. The two Alecks were a great sucoe*, md 
enjoyed a ‘ run ’ of eight or ten weeks, which restored 
Drake to a sound financial footing. 

“ On taking up his residence at Washington, Mr. 
Powers executed a bust of General Jackson, the 


general assigning him a room in the White Home 
for a workshop. He also executed busts of Martin 
Van Boxen, Alexander McCoomb, John C. Calhoun, 
Senator Preston, Chief Justice Marshall, Judge Bor- 
net, Edward Everett, and a number of other dirta- 


guished statesmen and jurists. 

M Returning to Cincinnati on a short visit, he left 
on August 29,1887, for the East, expecting to pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Italy. He received a oonmis- 
skm for the execution of a bust of Daniel Webrttr, 
however, and remained at M a r s hfi eld long enoogh to 
oomplete his model. He arrived at Florence, Italy, 
some time in October of the year 1887. 

“ The first few yean he pas s ed in Roly were ymn 
of toil and discouragement, and it was fhlly feu* 
years before he could fiurly regard his chistlsss 
trustworthy implement of defonoe against poverty* 
In the third year of his residence abroad he wrote to 
his brother here that his funds were nearly exhausted, 
and if he did not obtain temporary relief he would 
be compelled to return to his native oountxy. Tht 
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announcement of this intelligence to some of the 
merchants and bankers of this city and Boston re¬ 
sulted in the placing to his credit immediately of 
fire thousand dollars, which, as he had in the mean¬ 
time sold his original ‘Greek Slave, 1 Mr. Powers 
never had occasion to use, though ever grateful for 
the generous offer. 

“The ‘Greek Slave 1 found a purchaser in Captain 
Grant, of Her Majesty's Navy, who paid one thou¬ 
sand guineas for it. It is Mr. Powers’s most cele¬ 
brated work. The Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen 
visited Mr. Powers’s studio soon after its completion, 
and gave it the highest praise. Thorwaldsen was 
then past his eightieth year, and the President of the 
Artists’ Association, which was meeting at Florence. 
‘ la this your first ideal statue?’ he asked of Powers. 
Hiram replied that it was the first one that he had 
completed. 

‘ “ ‘ Any sculptor,’ returned Thorwaldsen, ‘ might be 
prwad of it as his last.’ ” 

The Portland Tranaaript, speaking of .Mr. Powers, 
says: 

“He was a man not only of strong native genius, 
b«t of great conversational powers, fresh and ori¬ 
ginal in his talk and full of ingenious ideas. Unlike 
other sculptors, he made no clay models—except in 
portrait hosts—but modelled directly in the plaster, 
and he had many ingenious devices and machines, 
among which was one for punching holes through 
iron. In exhibiting these he would say to his 
friends, ‘ You see I am a bit of a Yankee.’ He was 
alao a sort of natural doctor, great in the invention 
ef empirical remedies. He invented an apparatus 
for the cure of chest complaints, by inhalation, yet 
died of consumption in the end. 

“ Hawthorne, in his Italian Notes, bears frequent 
teetimony to Mr. Powers’s conversational ability. 
He says, ‘ his talk is foil of hone and muscle, and I 
enjoy him much.’ Again he adds, ‘ I have hardly 
ever before felt an impulse to write down a man’s 
eoovenation as I do that of Mr. Powers. He is a 
very instructive man, and sweeps one’s empty, and 
deed notions out of the way with exceeding vigor. 
I am always glad to encounter the millstream of his 
talk.’ 

“ Mr. Powers had a full appreciation of his own 
abilities, and was not slow to criticise the works of 
ether artists. He pronounced the head of the Venus 
di Medici to be that of an idiot, and declared that 
the grand and mysterious effect of Mi cha el Angelo?* 
etatne of Lorensodi Medici was due to a trick. 
Hawthorne alludes to this trait of character in the 
following note: 

“ ‘ Powers is a great man, and also a tender and 
one, massive and rude of surface as he 
looks; and it is rather absurd to feel how he im¬ 
pressed his auditor, for the time being, with' hie own 
evident idea that nobody else is worthy to touch 

nmrbie. Mr. B-told me that Powers has had 

many difficulties on professional grounds, as I under¬ 
stood him, and with his brother artists. No wonder l 
He has mid enough in my hearing to pat him at 


swords’ points with sculptors of every epoch and 
every degree between the two inclusive extremes of 
Phidias and Clarke Mills.’ 

“ We remember an anecdote told us many years 
ago, illustrative of the ruling passion in Mr. Powers’s 
mind. At the time of General Jackson’s removal of 
the deposits from the Bank of the United States, he 
approached a group of merchants in New York, who 
were excitedly discussing the matter. One of them 
turned to him and said, ‘ Mr. Powers, what do you 
think of this high-handed aot?’ ‘I think,’ said the 
artist, who had been critically regarding the figure 
of his questioner, ‘ that your arms are too long for 
your bodyl’ 

“ Hawthorne records aa aneodote of Mr. Powers’s 
early life: 

“ ‘Mr. Powers gave some amusing anecdotes of hie 
early life, when he was a clerk in a store in Cincin¬ 
nati. There was a museum opposite, the proprietor 
of which had a peculiar physiognomy that struck 
Powers, insomuch that he felt impelled to make con¬ 
tinual caricatures of it. He used to draw them upon 
the door of the museum, and became so familiar with 
the face, that he could draw them in the dark; so 
that, every morning, here was this absurd profile of 
himself, greeting the museum-man when be came to 
open his establishment. Often, too, it would re¬ 
appear within an hour after it was rubbed out. The 
man was infinitely annoyed, and made all possible 
efforts to discover the unknown artist, but in vain; 
and finally concluded, I suppose, that the likeness 
broke out upon the door of its own accord, like the 
nettle-rash. Some years afterward, the proprietor of 
the museum engaged Powers himself as an assist¬ 
ant; and one day Powers asked him if he remem¬ 
bered this mysterious profile. “ Yes,” said he, “ did 
you know who drew them V 9 Powers took a piece 
of chalk, and touched off the very profile again, be¬ 
fore the man’s eyes. “ Ah,” said he, “ if I had known 
it at the time, I would have broken every bone in 
your body T’ ’ 

“ In another place Hawthorne gives an account of 
an evening spent with Powers on the terrace at the 
top of the latter’s house, in Florence. There the 
romancer and the artist sat in the calm summer 
evening, until the moon rose behind the trees, and 
reasoned high about other states of being, and the 
beautiful shapes inhabiting the planets in the 
heavens above them. Hawthorne doses his account 
of this delightful intercourse with these half-humor¬ 
ous words: 

“ ‘ The atmosphere of Florenoe, at least when we 
ascend s little way into it, suggests planetary specula¬ 
tions. Galileo found it so, and Mr. Powers and I 
pervaded the whole universe; but finally crept down 
his garretr stairs, and parted, with a friendly pressure 
of the hand. 1 

“That was fifteen years ago, and the two friends 
have now both passed on to those other states and 
scenes of which they held to high discourse, there, 
perhaps, to meet again, and renew the disciMsion of 
that pleasant evening hour/’ 
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O UR stove has an elevated oven with two grates 
in it, bat I never coaid bake very well on the 
lower one, because the loaves would rise and 
crowd against the upper one, and the top crust would 
be cracked, and broken, and disfigured. Rather than 
be annoyed thus, I always baked three loaves at a 
time on the upper grate. My men folks tried to fix 
it for me, but they never hit on a plan that was satis¬ 
factory, and so all these twelve years I have done 
bakings of from eight to twerity-one loaves a week, 
baking three loaves only at a time. We had an out¬ 
door oven a few years ago, but the wrinkles would 
come in the men’s noses every time they had to split 
oven-wood, and I was rejoiced one morning to find it 
a crumbled heap of brick and mortar. But in my 
eagerness to facilitate business in the kitchen this 
summer, I contrived how I could arrange the stove 
oven for baking six loaves instead of three. 

I took four railroad spikes, and with soft copper 
wire fastened them securely to the four corners of 
the upper grate, on the under side. That lifted it 
up just high enough to be out of the way of touching 
the bread on the lower grate, and now I bake six 
loaves at a time with no trouble at all, only to 
change the upper loaves to the lower parts, and to be 
careful not to place one directly under the other. 

Ida and Lily were away visiting yesterday in the 
afternoon, and that gave me a good opportunity to 
write. If they are at home, no matter how firmly 
we resolve not to speak to each other, and how de¬ 
termined they are not to hinder Pipsey, the first 
thing we know we are all firing away as earnestly as 
though we had not seen each other for a week. 
Father said he woke from his noon nap the other 
day and heard us talking, and for an instant he 
thought a clan of Irish had taken possession of our 
sitting-room—that perhaps Paddy and Mike had 
just come over from Cork and met with the Flaana- 
ghans and the McCartys. Heh! he didn’t make us 
ashamed. I said: “ Oh, that’s better than to quarrel, 
or disagree, or sulk, and go moping about with no 
desire to talk at all;” and so it is. 

I improved the time while the girls were gone 
yesterday. Before we went to bed last night, Ida 
complained of not feeling well; and knowing her 
general health was good, I immediately inquired 
wkat she ate at supper where she was visiting. 

“ I didn’t mean to tell you at all, Pipsey," said 
she, looking ashamed; “ but maybe if I oonfem I’Jl 
feel better in my mind, any how. We had cabbage 
for supper, and I knew I ought not to touch it, and 
that you didn’t allow of it; but it looked so good* 
and was so nicely cooked, I took two spoonfuls of it. 
I do wish I hadn’t tasted it 1 I’ll not yield to temp* 
tation so weakly another time.” 


IX. 

I was sorry she had partaken of the cabbage, bat 
I knew there was a remedy, though I didn’t tell her 
of it, for fear she would be tempted to take cabbage 
and remedy another time. 

After she had gone to bed I put half a tjeaspoonfol 
of soda in half a cup of water, stirred it until it wm 
thoroughly dissolved, and gave her to drink, and 
made her curl up snugly in bed. 

She felt no more the effects of her unwise sapper. 
She said the cabbage was made into warm slaw, and 
was so nioe she asked Cousin Laura for the recipe. 

For one head of cabbage, chopped very fine; te 
make the dressing, put into a kettle about half a 
pint of vinegar—less if it is very strong—set it on 
the fire to boil, add one pint of rich cream, one table¬ 
spoon fol of dry mustard, two well-beaten eggs, one 
even teaspoqnfal of pepper, two of salt; stir briskly, 
and as soon as it boils put in the cabbage; stir well 
with a large fork until the dressing is mixed through, 
then pour out as soon as possible, or it will make 
the dressing too thick. This is good either warn or 
cold. 

Don’t forget at this season of the year to make a 
few glasses of green grape jelly. It is very pretty, 
and is made like any other kind. 

In gathering cucumbers to save for pickles, me 
small ones, they will make such firm, crisp pickles. 
Examine your vines onoe a day, and don’t wait until 
you have gathered three or four times before you 
put them in the brine. They should not be allowed 
to wilt or have yellow specks come on them before 
they are cared for. Let everything be done in 
season. 

Tomatoes should be canned the same day they are 
picked, and not be permitted to grow overripe; if 
they are stale, or too ripe, they will be found other 
insipid or having a bitter taste when the cans are 
opened. A friend of ours keeps tomatoes all winter. 
She dissolves about one teacupful of salt to every 
gallon of water, putting this weak brine in a small 
keg made for the purpose. She plucks the tomatoss 
as soon as they are barely ripe, and leaves a little of 
the stem on. They must be kept well covered with 
the brine, and a light weight on top. She keeps 
tomatoes thus until spring. It is a teat to eat them 
sliced in sweetened vinegar in the months of March 
and April. 

Sometimes as I sit writing these things for my 
sister-women to read, I stop and think of all the re¬ 
quirements of a good housewife. One who will 
“ look well to the ways of her household,” who will 
manage and economize, and “ take time by the fore¬ 
lock,” who uses strategy, and shrewdness, and wis¬ 
dom, why suck a woman is more than a general' 
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And jet she’ll pass through a long, toilsome life, and 
he laid in an out-of-the-way grave, and the briars 
will grow viciously over the neglected spot, and the 
heart-wounds will heal, and she will be to this work- 
a-daj life what the hill-side plough or the worn-out 
sugar evaporator has been in its day—a useful tool 
that served its time, and has been left in the furrow, 
or outside a roofless shed, to the mercy of the sun 
and the storm and the rust. 

These are sad thoughts that will oome to us, strug¬ 
gle as we may against the unwelcome truth. They 
pain us, and we shrink from them as we would from 
the surgeon’s knife or the merciless cauterizer, and 
our tears fall—wherefor? Sometimes the pen drops 
from my hand, and I lean my head on my desk, and 
in tears my thoughts go out, reaching for something 
to say to such women that will be to them like a 
tonic, something that will raise them up to a higher 
atmosphere, and give them clearer vision and a more 
permanent spiritual strength. I would say some¬ 
thing that would abide with them. I would lift up 
their hands, and gladden their hearts, and do them 
good. But my own wings are broken, my vi|ion 
olonded, and my poor thoughts earthy. 

A day will dawn, too, which no night will suc¬ 
ceed; then the weary hearts and the working 
hands and the aching heads will be at rest, and a 
“ light that is not of sea or land,” will make plain all 
those dark things over which we stumble now, and 
rising, fell again. 

I saw a very pretty thing yesterday at a neigh¬ 
bor's—a long-trained vine of nasturtium, full of 
buds and flowers and young Beed-cl asters—broken 
dose off down to the ground, and the stem set in wa¬ 
ter, in which were a few lamps of chaicoal. It stood 
in a sunny sitting-room, between two windows, and 
was trained np to run around a picture, and up over 
the top of one of the windows, and hang down 
lavishly then: I clapped my hands over the sight. 
It had been rejoicing the inmates of the house nearly 
a fortnight, and was just as fresh and sweet as its 
other half; which was trained over a shrub in the 
door-yard. 

Meadow lilies can he broken off and the stalks set 
in water, and they will open new flowers the same as 
though they were out in the life-giving atmosphere. 

This is a good time to gather leaves and swamp- 
grasses^ and all kinds of pretty things. 

I have told you this before, but I so want your 
homes to be beautified in the winter with drooping ] 
bouquets and grasses, that I am tempted to remind 
you of it again. After gathering yonr material for 
bouquets, arrange them in small bunches to suit yonr 
taste, the tallest in the centre, then put them safely 
in a dark room to dry. 

Some of you women who have leisure would be 
glad perhaps to know how to make frosted fruit. I 
think it is nioe, and 1 would have told you long ago; 
only I was afraid the fathers and grandfathers 
wouldn't like me for it, and would say, “ I r’a’ly did 


think better o’ Pipsey than that; I thought she had 
more sense than to be a-fbolin’ ’round in that sort o’ 
style, puttin’ mischief in yer heads, an’ leadin’ ye 
into all sorts o’ nonsense.” That’s the reason I 
didn’t tell you long ago. The old men always liked 
me, ever since I was a little girl, and I don’t want to 
lose their good-will, bless them! good old hard- 
handed, sunburnt fathers and grandfathers. 

That was all I had to feel good over when I was 
young. Little girls Would coax me to go home with 
them from school, and stay all night, by saying, 

“ Papa, he likes you so! He never talks or reads to 
any other little girl but you!” or, “ Do come, daddy 
says you’re so stiddy an’ old-fashioned, he likes 
you!” This long-ago praise has made me walk 
pretty straight. Sometimes it did me good, those 
homely terms of encouragement; and so, to this day, 

I care very materially for what the fathers and 
grandfathers think of me. I "guess I do like them, 
too! 

Well, weHl hold our heads down, and “speak low, 
good woman,” while I tell you this thing that the 
kings might dub as frivolous. 

To prepare frosted fruit, take ripe plums, grapes 
or cherries; leave part of the stem on; have in one 
dish some white of egg beaten, and in another some 
powdered loaf-sugar; take up the fruit, one at a time, 
and roll them first in the egg and then in the sugar, 
lay them on a sheet of white paper, in a sieve, and 
set it on top of a stove or near a fire till the icing is 
hard. To crystallize plums, take out the seeds and 
put one pound of plums to a half-pound of sugar, 
cook them to a pulg, then spread on broad dishes to 
dry; pack them away in glass jars. When wanted 
to serve, take a little and roll in powdered sugar, the 
shape of plums. Very nice, but trifling business, I 
think. (I add this latter clause to conciliate the 
dads.) 

There is nothing hurts me worse than to see a 
child whipped—to hear the shrill “ You little brat!” 
and the thud! thud! of an angry hand on the poor 
little writhing body. We have always held to the 
belief that though a small child, rebellious and wil¬ 
ful, does have to be punished sometimes, this warfare 
should end as soon as aohild is old enough to under¬ 
stand, say at the age of two or three years. 

The stubborn will should be subdued by that time, 
and if it has been judiciously trained—carefully and 
lovingly and wisely and prayerfully trained, from 
that time it can be easily managed. 

At the very age that I, Pipsey Potts, would be 
breaking the will of a child, bending the pliant little 
twig, parents ate generally hiding their mouths be¬ 
hind their hands, and grinning most egregiously 
over the pat sayings and doings, the awkward oaths, 
and the pert, irreverent answers of the “ cute little 
darlings.” That is the time the bad seed is sown. 
I have no patience with such foolish blindness. 

I was visiting, a few yean ago, at the pretty house 
of kind relatives, who had adopted a little boy. He 
waxed fet under the euphonious name of Elmer 
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Ellsworth. He sat at table between his proud pa¬ 
rents, swigging his two cups of strong coffee, and 
issuing orders in a loud voice, to the right and the 
left, with all the pomp and dignity of a superior 
officer. No matter what we were oonvening about, 
he paid no attention, but talked on, as though he 
must be heard, at least. .His father would have to 
drop the conversation and turn to Ellsworth. He 
would make pert replies to his parents, and the weak 
mother would tell him what to say to his father; 
perhaps make a fist and say, “ smell your master f 
or, “you dry up;” or, “we’ve heard enough out o’ 
youl” 

I could hardly endure it. I took occasion to tell 
them that they were most surely “sowing the wind, 
and sometime, maybe when they were bent with age, 
they would reap the whirlwind.” 

They only laughed and said, “ he’ll get over that! 
he’s so cute; he cdh’t stand a cross word, it nearly 
kills him!” 

Last summer those relatives paid us a visit I 
said: “ Does Elly make a manly little boy ?” 

“ Manly 1 I think he is! See, h^s goin’ on twelve 
year old, now. He don’t incline to study, though 
he’ll be a real business man—money-making and 
sharp. I gave him a two-year-old colt last spring, 
and he rides it every where he goes. It’s not much 
walkin’ he does now. He rides off sometimes and 
will be gone all day, and comas galloping home in 
the evening, always in time to do up his chores.” 

And here the relative smiled, as though he thought 
that was a clincher in proving the boy’s good char¬ 
acter. ^ * 

“Sometimes,” said the mother, “ he does give Jim 
(the father) the cutest answers. Now, the evening 
before we left home, Jim, he was sitting smoking 
after tea, and he asked Elly if he had fed the pigB. 
Elly said no. After while Jim said, ‘come, you tend 
te the pigs, son.’ I do wish you could have seen the 
look he gave his father as he answered, just as cute, 

* why, you’re not doing anything yourself Jim.’ 1 
had to turn away and laugh, and it did take Jim 
down so. Any one who gets ahead of Elmer Ells¬ 
worth will have to rise before the lark, that’s so.” 
And the poor, blind, misguided* man and woman 
shook themselves, like wet dogs, with real jolly 
laughter. 

It did no good to talk to them of the peril that 
surely lies before them and theirs. Alas, for the 
whirlwind they must reap! 

I am almost ashamed to tell it, but it is the truth, 
that I was so worried with their utter blindness, 
their stupidity on this momentous theme, that I be¬ 
came sick while they were here, and was not able to 
wait on them, or help make their visit a pleasant 
one. I had a spell of nervous headache, that for 
two days was as much as my physical system oould 
endure. 

When I see parents in the full possession of sound 
minds laying the foundation for the utter ruin of 
their innocent, God-given children, I feel like tear¬ 
ing away from all restraint and endeavoring, with 


the zeal of a monomaniac, to convince them of thcr 
great mistake. And yet, of all people who labor 
under a delusion, a blind, mistaken, over-loving 
parent is the most dogmatic and egotistical and 
| absurd. They won’t be convinced, they know 70 s 
are in error and they are right. What a pity that 
such a reckoning must come as does. 

One evening last summer I sat propped up in the 
rocking-chair, weak and debilitated, recovering from 
a severe attack of headache. 

I was sitting alone in the twilight, when a hesitat¬ 
ing step oame up to the door. I coughed to let the 
visitor know that the room had an occupant, and 
said, “ Come in; feel just at the left side of the door 
and you will find a chair. Never mind ceremony, 
who ever you may be, oome in. I do not reoogniie 
your voice; I am Miss Potts.” 

“No; you doq’t know my voice—you never heard 
it but once; I was ten years old then, I am a mas 
nowsaid the strong, full voice, rich and musical. 

Just then lights were brought in, and in the 
stranger I saw a fine-looking man, tall and bronzed 
ana graceful. I was reassured, and said: “Tell me 
when we met, and where.” 

“ Why, you were visiting at Julia Shermao’a, in 
the little village of Lynde, twenty years ago; yon 
stayed there three days. There were not more than 
six or eight houses in the village, and one sunny 
afternoon you and Julia were going to visit Cedar 
Falls and the Point, and you invited all the boys and 
girls in the village to join you. We little folks were 
made as happy as we oould hold; invited by two 
young ladies to accompany them in an afternoon 
ramble, filled our cups full to the brim. I never 
spent a happier time; we didn’t have to behave— 
one was just as good as another, and we ail had tbs 
most perfect liberty to run and jump, and hallo, and 
‘cut up ’ as much m we wanted to. I remember how 
you fired up that afternoon, how you climbed from 
one rock to another, and crept into inaccessible 
places, and leaped from crag to crag like a wild cat 
We all explored caves, and gathered specimens, and 
selected the finest mosses, and then in the pretty 
moonlight evening we all went to Centre Hall to a 
country singing-school. I have never forgotten that 
enjoyable adventure of my childhood, it often coomb 
up before me, and I resolved, if I ever came to 
Pottsville, that I would call and look upon your 
face, and thank you for the pleasure of that long-ago 
afternoon and evening. I was a poor, ragged little 
bey, then,” and his voice faltered. “I have 
always read your stories and your ‘ Windows,’ and I 
seemed to see you as you were then. I couldn't 
think of you only as the plump, rosy, romping girl, 
not the thin, pale woman on whose brow the vicissi¬ 
tudes of twenty added years have set their seal.” 

I said, “Have the years dealt kindly with 
you ?” 

“ I have been blest and prospered, and am happy,” 
was his answer. 

The next day I chanced to remark to an ac q uai nt - 
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ance that Mr.- had called here, and we were 

pleased with him. 

The friend said, hesitatingly, “Yes, I used to 
attend school where he did f* and here he puckered 
up hia mouth wisely, as much as to say, “Oh, If you 
only knew what I do!” 

Now I meant “to spike his gun” by pretending 
that I had not observed this ungentlemanly insinua¬ 
tion at all; that’s the way to manage such people. 
Bnt the deacon, the dear, unsophisticated old lamb, 
he didn’t know, and he laid the way open imme¬ 
diately by saying, very unwisely: “ Wsb he the right 
sort of a boy V 9 

* * Perhaps he was, and perhaps he wasn’t,” said 
onr immaculate friend, Mullethead, and he looked 
as sanctimonious as though he thought the heavens 
might open any minute, and a chariot come down 
to escort him up just as he was in the flesh. 

Oh, that deacon! that deacon! I coughed, and 
hemmed, and touched his shank with the toe of my 
gaiter softly down tinder the table, but it was of no 
mse. Hia poor human curiosity was excited, and he 
was in the pursuit of that knowledge which enlight¬ 
ens the darkened understanding, and he didn’t mind 
a hint at all. 

“ Was he quarrelsome?” queried the deacon, 
leaning over and smiling. * 

“ Well—no he wasn’t exactly quarrelsome, but 
he felt moet mighty big. While we other hoys 
would be out enjoying a good lively game, that fel¬ 
low’d Bit in the house and study, and study; he’d 
hardly allow himself time to eat his dinner. He was 
selfish, too, and carried his head up as though he 
thought he was made of better stuff* than common 
boys.” 

“ Did he use profane language, or had he any bad 
habits that made him unfit for an associate T”' said I, 
warmly. 

“ Well, no, can’t say that he had; none of us 
wanted to ’sodate with him, though—he felt too im¬ 
portant.” 

“ Was that all you had against the poor boy ? If 
it was, it is very easy to account for that little peculi¬ 
arity. You know they were very poor people, he had 
no advantages in his childhood, and his father was a 
man of intemperate habits. Now it is the easiest 
thing in the world for a poor boy, situated thus, to 
grow morbid. He stands well in good society to¬ 
day ; he has fought his way up through adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, little by little, step by step; he stands a 
brave, reliant, self-made man; his influence is felt in 
society; he is doing a good work. And now, Mr. 
Mullethead, don’t you throw out any vague hints, 
don’t you insinuate by word, or look, or a significant 
sniff of your nose, that you know something about 
the poor fellow that yon could tell if you would. It 
is unkind; you are not doing as you would be done 
by. What you set down against his young manhood 
as a fault, an evil, really is the very opposite. Don’t 
yott know that conscious worth makes its possessor 
dignified ? That he cannot help it? If he had no 
desire to play with you boys at school, if he felt that 
▼oi*. xxi.—44. 


time was all too short for the work he h^d to do, the 
ends he had to attain, then he wouldn’t feel litre 
leaving his books for the recreation he didn’t need. 
EHs'aim was doubtless to acquire all the education 
he could before his trade was learned; he wanted to 
improve the fleeting moments.” 

It is so easy, by look,-or word* or deed, to preju¬ 
dice other minds, that we cannot be eafefbl enough. 
See how much injury an idle insinuation may inflict 
upon a stranger, or one who comes into our vicinity 
with no predilections in his favor. Watch* and see 
and hear the idle hints thoughtlessly spoken, seed * 
dropped by the wayside that will spring up and bear 
an hundred fold. 

I remember two inst an ces now that happened in 
a good family—a family who would scorn to wrong 
any one. 

A young physician came to^ottsvllie; he was a 
stranger; no one knew aught agatifllhim. His de¬ 
portment was gentlemanly; he attended church, and 
Sabbath-school, and the Hterary society, and seemed 
to be the very man to fill a niche that had long been 
vacant in Pottsville. At old Father Bell’s anni¬ 
versary party, the young doctor was discussed, or 
rather dissected. 

* What did you say his name was V* 

“ Carpenter.” 

“ Oh, I do wonder if he’s any connection of old 
Jethro Carpenter, who was hong in the Illinoy for 
horse-stealing?” said one of the good old busy bodies. 

“ Why Jethro is this man’s name,” said another, 
dropping knife and fork, and rolling up his eyes 
horror-stricken. 

4 ‘ I’ll bet it’s a son o’ hlsen!” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder. Old Jethro bad a 
Very big Roman nose,” ssid the first speaker. 

“So has this’an! Eh-hehr 

The story spread, it gained, it grew into wonderful 
proportions; people stared at the young doctor; they 
peeped round corners at him, they leered, they 
curled their lips after a wise fashion, they cast pry¬ 
ing glances sideways; and at last the poor fellow, 
lacking the vim to stay and live down the aspersion, 
as a positive man would have done, yielded weakly, 
and bowed, and broken, and humiliated, returned to 
the place of bis nativity, wounded for life. 

And all this came of one idle word—a word in¬ 
duced by no provocation, no spite, just carelessly 
dropped in thoughtless, aimless conversation. 

Another instance. A poor widow rented an out- 
of-the-way cabin, and took in spinning, and did 
washings, and worked bravely to keep l)er family of 
three from want. Her name was Maria Warner. 
After while a story was going the rounds. When 
Maria was first married, she had stolen a blue tea¬ 
cup from a sick neighbor; her own Bet was spdRed be¬ 
cause one of the cups was broken, and she fretted 
about it; and this neighbor’s set was just like her 
own. She couldn’t stand the temptation {hat assailed 
her; she slipped the cup into her pocket in a weak 
moment, and took it home with her. But that night 

she couldn’t sleep, nor the next night, her conscience 
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troubled her bo, and then she carried the cup back, 
and honeetly confessed her fault to her injured 
neighbor. 

This was the story—the truth—only the neighbor 
didn’t keep the secret, as she was in sacred duty 
bound to do. She told it with sundry blinks, and 
winks and grimades. Wherever the poor family 
moved the tale followed after. Oh, it was such a 
pity ! We should all pray, saying— 

“ The mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me.” 

Ill-disposed children caBt this pitiful thing into the 
faces of the widow’s little ones at school; wealthy 
farmers’ wives curled their lips, saying, u I want no 
one about my house whose coming ihakes me watcb 
and count my teacups.” 

Many years ago, three young men, in daring 
bravado, and under the maddening influence of 
stfong drink, waylaid and gagged a drover and tried 
to rob him. None of the young men were vicious, 
or really wicked or reckless. Under proper restraint, 
and a wise, humane, loving, Christian influence, each 


one would have made a good man, and been a bless¬ 
ing to the world. They were sorry, and essayed to 
live down the grave crime they had committed. 
Lately, when the name of one of them was mentioned 
at a dinner-table as being in the neighborhood, en¬ 
gaged in an honorable and lucrative employment, 
the father of the family said, “Carl Lanning! in oar 
vicinity 1 Why, isn’t that the name of one of the 
young would-be murderers of a few years ago? Sorely, 
it is,” and then followed a particular relation of the 
whole affair in the presence of a table full of men 
and women, who had never heard it before. 

How wicked and wilful and uncalled fori Why 
should people, praying, peace-loving people, be so 
willing and anxious to retail gossip that blights, sod 
sometimes kills another, and does no one any good. 

Let us look well, then, to the idle words that fell 
heedlessly from our lips. Let us ponder before we 
speak, and see that we say nothing to injure another. 
Let us not deal in arrows tipped with poison; let os 
seal our lips in sacred silence, if we cannot speak 
well and kindly of others. 


MARY STUART. 

ACROSS THE 80LWAY, AND ON THE SCAFFOLD. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


T HE battle of Langeide was over. The beautiful 
Sootch May-day had been fouled with the smell 
of powder and darkened with solid lines of 
spears, and through the clew/sweet northern air had 
rung all day the sounds of the deadly encounter— 
the spears crossing and locking—the sharp, thick 
pistol-shots, the crash of the field-pieces, the clatter 
of cavalry, and the moans of the wounded and dying. 

That battle had settled the fate of the young queen, 
Mary Stuart, and ended her reign in Scotland. She 
had watched it, with only three or four attendants, 
from a hill half a mile distant She knew that crown 
and throne hung on the imue of that battle, in the 
soft spring day, on the long, straggling hill, which 
made the village of Langside. Only two miles off 
was old Glasgow, and the cool breezes from the banks 
.of the Clyde must have wandered across the face of 
the beautiful woman, as, mounted on her horse, she 
watched the way the battle went; she knew that on 
it hung tremendous issues for herself. Yet she could 
not look up the next twenty years as we can, and see 
that they were to take their whole shape and color¬ 
ing from thht day at Langside. 

Mary 8tuart’a half-brother, the regent, James 
Murray, was at the head of the enemy’s foroee. 
They «rere better armed and better appointed, and 
they outnumbered the queen’s. It is true, that most 
of the nobility, 11 the chivalry, the sentiment of Scot¬ 
land,” were on her side. On Murray’s were the 
Protestant lords, the middle classes, the farmers and 
yeomanry, the bold riders of the border, around 
whom Scott has thrown the spell of his genius. 


When Murray’s proclamation went ringing among 
the hills and along the banks of the Clyde, they had 
flown to arms. It took short warning for that. The 
stern Northern men had only to “ buckle their sword- 
belts, put on their steel caps and breast-plates, strap 
a wallet, stuffed with cold meat and bread, behind 
their saddles,” and they were ready for a week’s 
fight. 

Mary’s army, composed chiefly of the nobility sad 
their retainers, was full of the old national feuds, 
factions and ambitions. Each nobleman had his 
private schemes and animosities, and no single, pas¬ 
sionate purpose fired them as one man, into a great 
unity of action on that day at Langside. 

They fought like brave men, it is true; but they 
lacked a leader with those supreme qualities of head 
and heart, which would have commanded the obe¬ 
dience of the whole army. Every little while some 
old fierce jealousy flamed out among the proud 
Northern nobles. “ The followers of one lord would 
not obey another.” 

So they had come up the long lane, which made 
the village street, “ horse and foot together, a mere 
huddling crowd, till they were between the houses, 
when the arquebuse-men, at close quarters, poured 
in their fire from behind the walls. Still they strug¬ 
gled forward. The leading companies, though des¬ 
perately cut up, forced their way at last through the 
village to the open ^ground above, where they were 
freed by Murray’s solid lines—and thec^'fbr three- 
quarters of an hour, they stood and fought.” 

The frte of the battle, however, hung upon the 
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squadron of hone which Lord Henries, the queen’s 
protector, brought up the hill, sweeping round from 
the left. 

For awhile he had carried all before him, hot 
when Murray's warriors burst in suddenly to the 
rescue, the tide of battle was turned. 

A panic seised the queen’s lines. They broke up, 
scattered, and ran. The Highlanders, who had hov¬ 
ered on the outskirts of the fight, now burst with 
fierce cries upon the demoralised troops, and would 
have made short work of them if Murray’s stern 
comma n ds had not stayed the carnage. 

And Mary Stuart, watching on the hill, in the 
pleasant May sunshine, knew that the battle of Lang- 
side was lost. 

She was a woman brave as she was beautiful. 
Whatever were the faults of Mary Stuart, her splen¬ 
did courage was unquestionable. It seemed as though 
ao peril could shake the nerves of that delicate^ 
graosfol figure. 

And all the courage, the tact, the prompt energies 
to meet the occasion, which she had inherited from 
Tudor and Guise and Stuart, were needed after that 
battle of Langside. 

8he turned swiftly—in all Scotland there was pro¬ 
bably no finer horsewoman in that year, fifteen hun¬ 
dred and sixiyeight—what a musty scent seems to 
cling to the old syllables as we speak them—and gal¬ 
loped ofl) with the three or four followers who had 
watched with her on the hill, to see how the battle 
went at Langside. 

Only a few days before she had escaped in the twi¬ 
light from Lochleven. All the long, dreary months 
of her captivity in the round-tower of the Castle of 
Lochleven, with the long, narrow slits of windows, 
and the blue sky overhead and the blue waters be¬ 
low, must have risen up before the queen, who had 
just lost crown and throne, with a sickening 
dread. 

She loved liberty, Uke the eagles of her Northern 
mountains; though the Scotch queen had come back 
to her native home with a foreign heart, and the 
prospect of a second imprisonment must have lent 
fresh speed for her flight, as she struck her spurs 
into her hone, and bore away straight for Dumbar¬ 
ton. She had been eager to reach it ever since that 
swift midnight-flight from Lochleven. 

Bat the fates were against her. She had watched 
the tide of battle too long on the hill half a mile 
away. 

“ The country bad risen, and all the roads were be¬ 
set Along the by-paths the peasants cot at her with 
reaping-hooks. The highway was occupied by Mur¬ 
ray’s horse,” and Mary Stuart knew that if she fell 
this time into the hands of those stern Scottish lords, 
even her brother could not save her life. 

At that moment, if ever, a throb of terror shook 
the heart of the woman. Perplexed and harassed, 
she turned her horse’s head southward, and made for 
Galloway by the sea. The way of escape would be 
open there from the land of her birth, and the king- 
dam of which she had been crowned queen. 


8he had only six attendants in that wild flight 
across the country, and one was the little foundling 
page, who, in the dim twilight, had swept the keys 
from his master’s plate at Lochleven, and unlocked 
the castle gates, out of which Mary Stuart went to 
her short-lived freedom, and to the long captivity, 
which was to end at last on the scaffold. 

It was a long, terrible gallop across the wild Scotch 
country, over its fens and heathery moors, and through 
its wildernesses, green with the fresh beauty of the May 
—night and day she bore on, as if death was behind 
her. Ninety-two miles she rode, and when she slept 
at all, it was to stretch the delicate limbs, which had 
been used to the fine linens and the soft royal oouches 
of France, on the bare ground. . She had oatmeal 
and buttermilk for her food—she, whose dainty lips 
had sipped from golden goblets the choicest wines of 
the world. 

On the third day after the battle the long, breath¬ 
less race was over, and Mary Stuart drew rein at 
Dundrennan Abbey, on the banks of the Solway. 

Let us stop a moment and look at her, as she 
stands there in the spring twilight. In all history 
there is hardly a more tragic figure than that of the 
young queen. She is only a little past the boundary 
of her twenty- third birthday. Bora of a long line of 
Scotch kings, receiving with almost her first in font 
cry the crown which dropped from her dead father’s 
brow, bred at the French court, e»d married in the 
earliest bloom of her girlhood to the Dauphin, she 
had mounted the throne, and for two years that 
young forehead had shone fair under the Sooteh 
thistles and the lilies of France. 

When her boy-husband died, she came in her fresh 
loveliness across the summer seas to the old Scotch 
home and the throne of her fathers. 

Everybody knows what followed—the state mar¬ 
riage with the mean, miserable Daraley, and all the 
wretchedness that came of it, until all was ended in 
the awful tragedy at Kirkra-Field. Then there was 
the birth of her child, and the swift marriage with 
Bothwell in the early sunrise, and ail the scandal 
and shame and misery that came of it. 

This is not the place to open the question of Mary 
Stuart’s guilt or innocence. We all know that one 
class of historians lays to her charge the foulest of 
crimes, and that another, with passionate eloquence, 
draws her portrait as the saint, sweetest and most 
wronged of modern history. Through the centuries 
the battle has gone on over her memory, and it has 
not ceased with our own time. 

But, however historians may differ as to the real 
character of the woman, none can fail to look at her 
with interest, as she stands on the Soiw&y in the 
spring evening and listens to the stormy dash of the 
waves on the Bands,,and looks far across to the green 
banks on the other side^ and thinks that there is 
England. Whether in that long, breathless gallop 
across the country, or whether in looking over the 
Solway to the pleasant English shores, Ihe thought 
first entered Mazy Stuart’s soul that she would turn 

there for rescue and protection no historian, so far 
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as I know, has ever told ns. Perhaps she could 
not herself. 

Yet, if we take into consideration for a moment her 
position at that time, and all the circumstances which 
surrounded her; remembering, too, the kind of wo¬ 
man she was herself, the dash, the romance, the im 
petuosity of her temperament, there will be nothing 
surprising that this course should hare suggested 
itself to Mary Stuart’s mind, and that the more she 
turned it over id her thoughts the more attractive it 
seemed to her. 

Her fortunes in Scotland were at that moment at 
the lowest ebb. She had witnessed, three days be¬ 
fore, the utter defeat of her army on the hill at 
Langside, and she knew that, broken and scattered as 
the royal forces were, it would be a long time before 
they could rally again under her banners. 

Indeed, Mary Stuart may have received a new im¬ 
pression of Scotch character, and it may have dawned 
on her, for the first time, during that long flight from 
Langside that her case, without foreign aid, was 
hopeless in Scotland. 

The discrowned, dethroned queen must have 
looked to the armies of France or of England to re¬ 
store her to her place and state. 

But in the meantime where was she to go? Look 
at her, standing there in the old gown, tom with her 
long scramble over bush and brier; remember that 
sh« was the daughter of one king, the widow of an¬ 
other, the great granddaughter of a third, and that 
she was so young still, only twenty-three, and held 
her .own fate for the last time in her hands, as she 
stood on the banks of the Solway. 

There was France. The widow of her dead king 
had claims on his mother and his brothers, which 
they could hardly ignore, when she, who had worn 
the crown, stood a beautifal suppliant at the foot of 
the throne; but Mary Stuart knew the dark, subtle, 
vindictive nature of her Italian mother in-law, Cath¬ 
erine de Medici. 

The two women had never loved each other. 
The qneen-mother’s deepest humiliations had come 
' from the proud Guise raee of whom Mary 
sprung. 

The keen and crafty Italian woman might find her 
day of vengeance when her daughter in-law, driven 
from her own kingdom, went to Catherine de Medici 
for protection and help. 

There were cloisters in France, whence escape 
might not be so easy as Mary had found it from the 
thick castle walls of Lochleven. Yet the long con¬ 
finement there must have given her a terrible dread 
of captivity. 

Of the six undes who had virtually governed 
France when, less than four years before, Mary 
Stuart came sailing, in her lovely young widowhood, 
over the summer seas to Scotland, three were dead 
now; and the boy-king on the French throne was 
governed by his crafty mother. 

Mary Stuart was brave enough, but plainly, when 
the question came home to her, she did not quite 
dare to go to France. 


Behind her was Scotland, stern, fierce and stormy 
with passions and vengeance. 

It was Mary Stuart’s misfortune that her French 
education and her own temperament both prevented 
her from seeing how the murder of Darnley and the 
marriage with Both well clung to her like a dark fate 
in the minds of the common people. 

She had been bred in the most corrupt court atmos¬ 
phere of Europe. The absolute irresponsibility of 
sovereigns had been the first article of her creed. She 
held it to her death. She was above all human 
tribunals. No outrage on right, justice or humanity 
authorised any mortal to pass judgment on the con¬ 
duct of one who came of the royal line. 

The most heinous chargee might be brought against 
her, but when she denied them “on the word of a 
qneen,” no mortal voice must be raised in dissent 
Sovereigns were only responsible to God for their 
deeds. 

Monstrous as this doctrine is in the eighth decade 
of the nineteenth century, there was not a court in 
Europe where this creed was not held in the six¬ 
teenth. 

Mary Stuart never comprehended the new move¬ 
ment of the age in which she was born, nor how the 
teachings of the Reformers had awakened a new 
sensitiveness in the national conscience. The murder 
of Darnley, the marriage with Bothwell—these were 
the plagne spots which clung to her. With all her 
yonth and beanty, with many generous and lovable 
qualities, these two acts had outraged the national 
instincts, and were at the bottom of her lost throoe 
and crown, and of the defeat at Langside. 

That Mary Stuart, when she stood that night on 
the banks of the Solway, had a large party still in 
Scotland, devoted to her cause, nobody familiar with 
the history of the times can doubt. 

But the stern, rugged heart of the Scotch nation 
was not with her; and it was the common people, in 
their steel bonnets and breastplates, who decided 
matters when it came to the field of battle. 

But Mary Stuart could not comprehend this. In 
France the people were little better than slaves or 
beasts of burden. That these should dare to pro¬ 
nounce a verdict on the conduct of their sovereign 
was, in her eyes, simply monstrous. 8he was a 
queen; she never forgot that; from her cradle to her 
scaffold. 

She was a woman of no ordinary acuteness, how¬ 
ever, and she must have seen the perils which 
awaited her if she remained in Scotland in the pre¬ 
sent condition of the national temper. 

Her own party, as we have seen, was full of Ac¬ 
tions and rivalries. She most inevitably be more or 
less hampered and harassed by these, and the very 
air was full of treason. She could not be certain of 
many of her followers; nor what mine might spring 
up beneath her feet at any moment. 

And there, just across the Solway, lay the green, 
English coast, of which Mary Stuart believed herself 
the rightful queen. From her cradle the grandchild 
of Margaret, the eldest of the daughters of Henry 
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VIL, had been taught that the English crown was 
her birthright. 

It is true that Elisabeth Tudor sat on the throne 
and that the daughter of Anne Boleyn had many 
wrongs to complain of. Had not Mary Stuart 
usurped the English queen’s title and her arms when 
wife of the Dauphin? Had not the French king 
prepared his army and navy to descend upon the 
English coast, harry the land with fire and sword,' 
hurl the daughter of the king’s mistress from her 
throne, and place on it the rightful heir, his own 
beautiful daughter-in-law? 

And Elisabeth Tudor knew all this better than 
any other; “knew that her crown had been claimed, 
her polity thwarted, her subjects tampered with; and 
that the most passionate desire of Mary Stuart’s 
heart had been to humble her rival into the dust.” 

Yet, with all the world before her to choose, Mary 
Stuart finally concluded to throw hereelf on the hos¬ 
pitality of her. English kinswoman. There were 
many reasons which inclined her to this decision. 
She knew that she numbered her friends ih England 
by thousands; that a large party of Elizabeth’s sub¬ 
jects believed that the crown which rested oa the 
brow of Anne Boleyn’s daughter belonged of right 
to Mary Stuart. 

The Scotch queen had naturally a very high esti¬ 
mate of her personal fascinations, and perhaps she 
did them no more than justice. She had always 
been desirous of showing herself at the English 
court, and throwing around the nobles the spell of 
her personal charms—fair daughter of the Guises, 
her education at the French court had not been in 
vain I—and she probably expected to exert a power¬ 
ful influence over her kinswoman. And Elizabeth, 
with her constitutional vacillation, had not shone to 
good advantage in her relations with her cousin. 

This bold movement was precisely what suited the 
ardent temper of Mary’s genius. 

M 8he saw herself, in imagination, kneeling at 
Elisabeth’s feet before tbe assembled barons of Eng 
land, an injured and beautiful suppliant flying for 
protection against her rebellious subjects. A few 
passionate words would dispel the calumnies which 
clouded her fame. A thousand swords would leap 
from their scabbards to avenge her, and she would 
return in triumph to Scotland, escorted by the Eng¬ 
lish chivalry.” 

This seems to have been the picture which glowed 
A* Mary’s imagination. If her cooler judgment sug- 
geried that there might be another side to the pic¬ 
ture, she must have thought it could not fail to be 
brighter than the dark, stormy, uncertain present 
In England, at least, her life would not be in peril; 
and, at the worst, if Elisabeth would not receive her, 
she most allow her kinswoman to pass unmolested to 
the continent 

Then Mary Stuart could not probably quite shake 
herself free from the contempt with which she had 
been brought up to regard the younger daughter of 
Henry VIII. 

Mary knew that she was an anointed queen, and 


she did not imagine that Elisabeth would dare, if 
she desired, to restrict her cousin’s movements. 

With Maory Stuart to decide was to act. Lord 
Henries, who had followed her on her long ride from 
Langside to the Solway, attempted to expostulate with 
her. He could hardly share Mary’s security regard¬ 
ing her reception in England. He was uneasy about 
this sudden movement,, and wanted her to consider 
the opposing possibilities. 

But Mary was resolute. During the long captivity 
whose remembranoe chafed and maddened her, Elisa¬ 
beth had been her friend, espoused her cause, pitied 
her condition, and sent her tbe kindest messages and 
promises of protection ; sincere enough at the time, 
no doubt. And Mary Stuart, rash and confident, was 
going now to prove them. 

On Sunday morning she stood on the banks of the 
Solway. It was tbe sixteenth of May. She had 
given herself but a solitary night’s rest after that 
Jong, terrible ride; but, despite her graoe and luxu¬ 
rious habits, she could endure an amount of fatigue 
and excitement which would have strained tbe 
nerves of the stoutest border-trooper. 

An open fishing-boat was rocking on the waves; 
and Mary stood on tbe sands in the very dress in 
which she had made her escape from Langside. Yet 
the beautiful face and the queenly air shone through 
all disguises. Her small train, about sixteen per¬ 
sons in all, stood around her. If she could have 
seen, if they ^ould, to what she was going in that 
pleasant May morning, with the English shores 
smiling green in the distance! How the dark years 
and the darker end loom up before the woman, who 
stands there a moment on the sands in her yonth 
and loveliness and rash confidence! Does she think 
of the pleasant home at Stirling, of the boy—poor 
Darnley’s boy!—she is leaving behind? What 
dreams of ambition, what hopes of vengeance 
crowded the thoughts of the woman, as she-stood 
there on the 8olway sands, one of the fairest, saddest 
figures of history l But the signal is given, and she 
steps into the open fishing-boat, and Mary Stuart has 
stood for the last time on Scottish soil. 

Her train follows, and the boat, with its royal 
freight, goes rocking over the Solway in the soft May 
day, and in the evening it lands at Workington, and 
Mary Stuart steps out for the first time on English 
soil. Nineteen years later she will leave it, not 
by the Solway, but by the harder way of the scaf¬ 
fold. 

Yet, at the first, Mary Stuart’s most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations were realized. Her coming could not be 
kept a secret; and the northern counties went half 
, wild with joyful excitement when the post-riders 
clattered in among the pleasant towns and villages 
with the marvellous tidings that the heiress of the 
crown, the true queen, as many of the Catholics re¬ 
garded her, was in their midst. 

She held a little court among the northern noble¬ 
men and squires during those first days when she 
remained in Carlisle* and all the country c%me pour¬ 
ing in to see the beautiful woman atd listen to her 
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story, and go away half-frenzied between wrath and 
pity over her wrongs. 

The first shadow which fell upon Mary Stuart 
after her entrance into England most have been the 
news which came from court,-taking her by surprise, 
that Elizabeth declined for the present to see her 
kinswoman. 

We cannot follow the long story whioh has been 
told so often and so well—the story of disappoint¬ 
ments, and hopes deferred, of broken promises, of 
plots and treasons which spread their meshes not 
over England alone bat over all Europe. 

Yet, in those long, dreary years of her captivity, 
nobody ever came to the help of the Scotch queen 
against the English one; not the son who grew to his 
young manhood, and sat on his mother’s throne; not 
the slow Philip, in whose armies she fondly trusted 
to deliver her; not her own relatives, the proud 
Guises, who governed France, and bent the king and 
the crafty queen-mother, more or less, to their wills; 
not any of the royal house of Valois, among whose 
lilies she had twined the thistles of Scotland. Some 
of these, at least, burned to rescue Mary Stuart from 
her long captivity; but a spell, a mysterious evil 
fate, seemed to hang on every effort which was made 
in her behalf. 

Many a gallant young knight, fired with enthusi¬ 
asm, laid his head on the scaffold, branded with a 
traitor’s name, for her sake. 

All kinds of plans for her rescue were laid through 
those long nineteen years; but they all failed. No 
matter how secretly the threads were spun, the mine 
was laid, the plot was sure to miscarry at some fatal 
moment. In vain kings conspired for her sake, and 
nobles hazarded their livef for her deliverance. 

The years went on, and no armies landed on Eng¬ 
lish soil, and Mary Stuart still pined in captivity, 
though it was for the most part an easy and honor¬ 
able one. And in all those years the two queens and 
kinswomen never looked in each other’s face. 

The end came at last. It was a dreary winter 
afternoon, February 16th, 1687, when Kent and 
Shrewsbury, two of Elizabeth’s trusted nobles, rode 
down to old Fotberingay Castle, charged with their 
awful message to Mary Stuart. The next morning 
she was to die on the scaffold. 

She tried to take the dreadiul tidingB like a queen, 
but once or twice her human heart gave way, and 
she broke down, and they left her with a “ fear that 
the next morning it might be necessary to drag her 
to the scaffold by violence.” 

They did their work with stern thoroughness in 
those old, cruel days, three centuries ago. 

But when the morning looked through die tall, 
high windows of old Fotheringay Hall, Mary Stuart 
was ready; and so was the fire blazing brightly 
in the big chimney; and so a little way beyond was 
the great scaffold draped with black; and so was the 
masked headsman on one side. 

About three hundred people of quality had assem¬ 
bled in the great hall to witness the execution; and 
Maiy Stuart came in among them, calm and propdly, 


most like a queen. She walked up the long hall, m 
the breathless silence, in her robe of black satin and 
her veil of snowy lawn. Nineteen years had paaed 
sines she came in the pleasant May morning, with 
her young, high hopes and her glowing dreams, 
across the rough Solway. Yet the wonderful grace 
and obarm of look and manner still dung to her as 
die laid down her head, in the prime of her woman¬ 
hood, on the scaffold. 

No tremor of fear shook her at the last. She said 
the prayers of the church with no tremble in her 
clear, solemn tones, and ‘laid down, as though he 
were going to sleep, the head which had carried in 
its proud,' beautiful youth the lilies of France and 
the thistles of Sootland. 

And that was the end; and Mary 8toart, who came 
in the May morning over the 8olway to England, 
went out of it in the winter one, nineteen yearn later, 
by the hard, swift way of the scaffold. 


THE LORD OF THE LILIES. 

BY MRS. L. X. BLIHIT. 

A S I sit ’mid the bloom of lilies fair— 

White lilies, given in trust to me— 

A shadowy influence, strange and rare, 

Floating and trembling along the air, 

Sweet as the breath of the penitent’s prayer, 

Heralds the Lord of the lilies to see 
If they thrive beneath my earel 

Odors of sandal and spioes fine, 

Breathings from Lebanon’s gardens sweet, 

Rich as the breath of the dying vine 

When its life is given to the ruddy wine; / 

And borne on the fragrance a voice divine: 

" I come to my garden with hurrying feet; 

Have ye oared for these sweets of mine? 

“ Alas for my lilies, and woe to thee, 

Faithless and blind to the holy trust! 

In thy selfish love thou bast failed to see 
How thy hot breath dimmed their purity— 

Thou hast shut them away from the sunlight free, 

And their whiteness is gathering mould and rust; 
Could’st thou do no work for me ? 

“ Oh, faithless and blind! I take my own 
Back to the gardens of spioes fine 1 
In the cleansing waters of Lebanon 
They Shall put a beautiful freshness on. 

And the light that shines from the Great White Three* 
Shall gild their petals with bloom divine; 
Henceforth they are mine alone!” 

The floating fragrance and incense fine 
Of sandal, and myrrh, and spices sweet, 

Went softly on—and the voice divine 
Melted, like echoes that rise and twins 
With the zephyr’s breath through the whiapertog pbw> 
As the Lord of the Lilies, with hurrying feet, 

Took homo what I thought was mins I 


He who refuses forgiveness, breaks the bridge 


I over which be must himself pass. 
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OUR FRIENDS’ CLOSETS. 

BT B06ELLA BICB. 


E VERY one's closet holds and hides a a skeleton. 
Some are very repulsive, some hideous, while 
others are merely dead things and cold, closely 
covered away from the glare of day and the prying 
eyes of the over-curious. 

01^ I think of the hidden skeletons until my soul, 
grows sick in pity for the keepers who hold the keys 
of the closets 1 

One incident of years ago comes up to me often. 

A young graduate from a theological seminary 
was on his way to an appointment, on the shores of 
the Pacific, and he called to pay us a last visit. His 
trunks* were not brought up from the depot, and 
several times Be had occasion td unlock them. One 
morning he came up from the depot with some books 
under his arm, the choicest selections from his 
library. 

He laid them down, flung himself on a sofa, and 
sighed, saying, “ It is strange how selfish some peo¬ 
ple are I I tried to be courteous toward Mr. Welling¬ 
ton, the agent at the depot, but he paid no attention 
to me. His eyes seemed to be looking beyond me, 
and hia thoughts—if he had any—were far away. 
He should not be forgetful of the courtesy one gen¬ 
tleman owes another, and especially a servant of the 
public, as he is. I nodded to him, but I might as 
well have bowed to the dummy in the paper- muslin 
polonaise. And when I asked him about the new 
time-table, he looked at me as blankly as a catfish. 

I don't like your agent very well.” 

u Yes you do like him, very much, and you pity 
him most sincerely,” said I, divining the truth. 

“ He bears a great sorrow—all the joy of this life is 
gone from him forever.” 

The young divine started, and the expression of 
his face was pained. 

I continued: “»Mr. Wellington’s heart was all 
hound np in his children. He had three Httle boys, 
bright, beantiful boys; and the babies were twin 
girls. He was as happy as a father coaid be—he 
was prospered and beloved and trusted, and life was 
full of enjoyment to him and his. 

“One day last spring his little boys were playing 
ia the upper story of the warehouse. The men about 
the building were filling cars with grain—they were 
in the lower story. The children were playing in 
the large hopper, from the bottom of which was a 
■pout that conducted the wheat into the cars. 

While the .grain was pouring into the hopper, 
it was slowly running out They knew not 
of the danger, those two little ones—the eldest 
and the youngest—and in merry play they lay 
on the treacherous surface and slowly sank; and 
then, when they tried to escape, it was impossible. 
They flung up their arms and cried, and their play¬ 
mates reached out their hands and drew them, but 
the effort was vain, they conld not rise, and with up* 
reached arms and stifled cries, they slowly sank, and 


were covered. The other children were all small, and 
did not realize the danger until it was too late. They 
called, but the noise of machinery deafened their 
cries* They ran down the stairs and made the men 
understand. They hurried up to the choking hop¬ 
per ; the Httle boys were buried out of sight, except a 
dear little white hand or two. There was no way of 
releasing them, except to throw out the grain with 
shovels, and that was a tedious work. They were 
taken out, and every effort made to restore them, bnt 
the beautiful little boys, whom we all loved so ten¬ 
derly, would never meet us any more with their 
sweet, frank faces, and their brave, bright ways. 

“This sorrow fell upon the proud young father 
crushingly— it was a terrible blow, and time never 
healed the wound or brought happiness to him after¬ 
ward. They were buried in one grave, and in that 
dark grave all the hopes of his life went down, and 
the same green sod that covered the cold, white faces 
of his beloved dea*d shut out from him all the sun¬ 
shine this earth held henceforth. He walks as if in 
a maze, a dream—his eyes scarcely see the things 
that greet our earthly vision; the sounds of trade 
and speculation, and the bustle and hurry of busi¬ 
ness seem to fall upon deaf ears. 

“ Do you wonder, now, that he hardly saw you— 
that he scarcely heard your voice?” 

“Iam sorry that I judged the poor man so un¬ 
kindly,” said my friend; “but we oannot see the 
skeletons that are hidden from our sight. Our words 
may often fall into breaking hearts like drops of 
acrid poison, when we would be glad to speak the 
sentence that would soothe and help and heal. I am 
very, very sorry that I tossed my head* and treated 
the poor father so indifferently. With that lore 
drawing him from earth, like a magnet of threefold 
power, he cannot long wear the shackles that fetter 
the earth-born.” 

We two sat in the summer twilight alone, and our 
thoughts went out to the stricken father, and the ter¬ 
rible death that robbed him of his treasures. The 
mournful song of the night-bird—the trill of the 
frogs in the pond, among the willows—the whirring 
of insect wings on the balmy air of the even—the 
piping music in the pines and cedars abont the door, 
and the plaintive song of the whippoorwill on the 
gray eaves of the old house, all added a sadness to 
the memory of the story, and followed it like a 
mournful interlude. 

This incident reminded the young divine of a 
similar one. 

He said: “I filled an appointment onoe for a 
minister of my acquaintance. It was a dozen miles 
away from home, and 1 spent one night and a part of 
the day with one of the wealthiest and most influen¬ 
tial families in the chnrch. They were very kind 
people, but I could see that there was something 
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wrong—there seemed to be a painful degree of 
restraint—their thoughts were not with their 
words. 

“ The lady would sigh and look away, and start at 
every noise, and her hands would jerk and twitch 
nervously. 

“ I went from there feeling that I had been an un¬ 
welcome visitor in the deacon’s family. 

“But the cause of this strange trepidation was 
known to me in Ifss than a week. Them was a hor¬ 
rible skeleton hidden in their closet, and in trem¬ 
bling, and with the most abject fear they had been 
striving to keep it covered away from the prying 
gaze of the world. 

“It would have been a luscious morsel for the 
whetted appetite of the curious public. 

“Their son, a promising young man in the full 
flush and pride of his young years, had fallen a I 
victim to the allurements of the wine cup and the j 
gaming-table. He bad gone down low before his 
fund parents awoke to the truth. The delusion was 
no delusion to them until the whole reality was 
upon them with crushing weight. , j 

“ The night before I stayed there the poor victim 
li*d writhed and fought with that demoniac power, 
delirium tremens. No wonder the mother had 
started at every sound, and that her voice was weak 
and broken, and her eyes staring and sunken. It 
was as if she stood on a thin incrustation that might 
break through any instant and precipitate her into 
liquid Are. 

“ In a few days the wretched young man died. 
The cause and manner of his death were known only 
to a few tried friends. 

“I was grieved when I heard of this. I had 
thought the family cold and selfish and meanly aris¬ 
tocratic at the time of my visit. 


“This sad story of youn revives the half-forgotten 
circumstance. 

“ What a pity it is that w 6 associate day after day 
with those who carry keys of skeleton closets, and 
we know it not, we know not the weight of the wonl 
or hint or insinuation that we drop carelessly—#e 
may uncover wounds long hidden, or tear them open 
afresh, or probe them pitilessly.” 

Since the above incidents were written the last 
one of the three little brothers died; he grew 
strangely quiet and seemed to walk alone, then he 
pined slowly and grew pale and shadowy and fell 
asleep in the peace of death. A few months after, 
and the father of three little ones, “gone before,” 
joined them, we trust, in a land of immortal fresh¬ 
ness and beauty. 0 

He never recovered from the terrible blow of see¬ 
ing his darlingB lying side by side, plump, and rosy, 
and dimpled, in that sleep that knows no waking. 

While he lived he bore his sorrow weakly. At 
times it overwhelmed him, and he was as feeble as a 
child. Though he walked in our midst, and min¬ 
gled in our plans, and gave us strong words of good 
cheer, there were no words of cheer for him, the 
arrow had entered his heart, and his steps were 
going down into the valley of death. 

We cannot be careful enough in our judgment of 
those with whom we meet. We know not the thorns 
that beset the hidden path—the broken wings that 
are concealed, the wounded sides that are covered, 
the tears that bedew the midnight pillow, or the light 
words of mockery that disguise the wails of hopeless 
sorrow and agony. 

Alas, for the calm, white faces that wear the mask 
of content, and only lay it aside in the closet that 
holds the sacred grief and the skeleton! 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 

BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


" “\TOU remember Mrs. Weaver, who was so much I 
V admired, a few years ago, in Bristol; it was 
X sa id she had made such a splendid match— 
she has separated from her husband. I have just 
returned from Brunswick, from a visit to the Gor¬ 
dons ; they, too, live apart, though residing in the 
same house; neither of them are willing to bear the 
stigma of an open separation. Our friends, the For¬ 
syths, middle aged people though they are, have de¬ 
cided, within the past year, that they cannot live 
longer together. So it is. Complicated and delicate 
in its relations, you often find examples of the mar 
riage state where all does not work smoothly. What 
wonder 1 Two people decide to live together in the 
closest relation all the yeare of their lives, without 
taking into account their separate individuality, 
which, unless remembered, will keep up continual 
friction, in one way or other, stirring up antkgonism 
and separateness of existence. 

“ It is not true marriage. Bating exceptional cases 


I of real affinity and consequent harmony, I am ooa. 
vinced that the people who get along well together, 
either lack sensitiveness, or they must have taken 
the difficulties into consideration, and met them whk 
real wisdom*” 

These quotations are from Aunt Cinda’s letter, in 
answer to a troubled one from her nieeet 

Two years before Lucy Reyne had entered into 
marriage with Paul Dean, in some respects as one 
would form a business copartnership. She was to 
have all her rights, she premised. It is true, she said 
this with a pretty toss of her bead, that looked very 
charming to Paul—but she meant every bit of it 
She had always had her way, and that was what she 
called having her rights, it was easy enough pro¬ 
mising to such a bright-faced woman as Lucy, not 
understanding all the promise must cover, so Paul 
said that none of her rights should be infringed 
upon. 

Well, they were married,, and went to housekeep- 
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ing in the cosiest way, and for the first few months Paul went to Europe. 

were as happy as happy coaid be. Bat, at last, Lucy stayed at home with an eating fire at her 

something went wrong. * * • heart, consuming her. 

One Friday night Lucy told her husband she was Wandering over the storied lands of the East 
going home to Bristol, and asked him to come down Paul Dean was led to much thought—he became a 
Saturday night, and they would return together reflecting man. He never for an hour forgot Lucy. 
Monday on the morning train. He promised in His affections were not of the transferable order, and 
good faith, but Saturday night he thought himself he had truly loved his wife. 

annsually tired, and without considering that his He stayed away a whole year, and when he re¬ 
wife would be anxioasly watching for him, he con- turned, it was with the intention of seeking her and 
eluded not to go. Sunday was a blue day with him. proposing an alliance on a new basis—that of mutual 
He felt punished, and thought he would tell Lucy so forbearance and tolerance. 

when she came home. In the meantime, Lucy, of the two, had changed 

He met her at the station, glad to see her; but most. She had secluded herself from society, and 
when she learned that nothing of a serious nature literally went about doing good. It was the only 
had detained him, and that she had suffered unneces- thing that brought her alleviation, 
sary alarm, she was filled with indignation. “ Oh, if she had been less exacting,” was the bur- 

This was the first infringement of Lucy's rights, den of her cry. If Paul would only come for her 
It obtruded itself on all occasions. She could not again she would be different, but she knew he never 
surmount that mountain, consequently other el*va- would. She had not once heard from him, nor did 
tions continually succeeded. A single peep into the she ever expect to. 

loom would have been sufficient. The carpet was Paul Dean arrived at Bristol in the night. Morn- 
certainly wrong side out ing found him on his way to the house of Lucy's 

Some tradition says that the thread which drew the father. It was a long walk, »but he thought he 
angels from Pamdfee into evil, wa*, at firet, as fine needed it to fortify him for the coming interview, for 
as a cobweb, but they did not resist it, and it grew as he feared that he might find Lucy still unforgiving, 
strong as a cable. Walking toward that point, hoping and fearing, he 

These were not bad-hearted young people, but they saw a span of bays running in his direction, at the 


had entered into a compact which they thought was 
to be carried out on a sunshiny and always pleasant 
road. They had made no allowance for clouds, or an 
occasional shower, so each fastened themselves to a 
rigid platform, which their uncompromising natures 
had built under them. 

In her dilemma, Lucy wrote to Aunt Ciuda for ad¬ 
vice. How she replied, I have already told you; 
but it was ail Hebrew to Lucy. “ It might be very 
fine in theory, but, dear me, bow was a mortal to put it 
into practice, especially with injustice and injured 
feelings to contend with ?” 

They had begun wrong. Neither could concede 
that the ether was injured, and so the tangle could 
not be made straight. Paul proposed separation, he 
thooght it sinful to go on in the way they were 
living. Lucy had to suffer a great deal before she 
could consent to this. She waited to see if matters 
would not get into a better state. But they were to 
eome into this improved condition, without any | 
yielding on either part. “ A little endured, a little 
tolerated as a foible; and, lo, the jagged atoms fit 
like smooth mosaic.” But! there was no concession 
here. 

Lucy, at last, went home, feeling that there was no 
chance for happiness now in the wide world. 8he 
had been defrauded. Paul was the ruthless man 
who had taken her daily bread from her lips, and 
left her starving. 

Paul felt dissatisfied. At night inexpressible 
weariness came over him, and he often longed for 
the light, soft fingers at his temples to soothe it away. 
Men never bear such stings patiently; they must 
find some means to dissipate the thoughts of them. 


top of their speed. The driver's seat was vacant. 
The carriage was occupied by a lady. Paul was, by 
nature, a manly man. The lady must be saved. He 
was no mean athlete; nature and practice had made 
him powerful in strength, and now be meant to test 
it. He fixed himself, and sprang forward, caught 
the horses by the bits and shouted. They reared and 
plunged, but they were arrested, and other help was 
at hand. He turned to the carriage, then; the lady 
was lying back, white and helpless. He took her 
out and carried her to the nearest dwelling, it was 
Aunt Cinda’s, and laying her on a couch he still had 
her enfolded in his arms. 

“ My wife 1” he breathed—then there was a long 
silence. 

“ Are you come for me, Paul ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Another moment of quiet. 

“ We will live together all the yean of our lives, 
will we not, Paul, forgiving and loving I” 

“ Yes, darling, we belong to each other now, we 
will try to forget self, entirely.” 

Long suffering had worked them good. A life of 
harmony lay open before them. The domestic loom 
they would, now, look well to, and the carpet be kept 
right side out 

Socrates, passing through the market, cried out, 
How much is here 1 do not need 1 Nature is con¬ 
tent with little-grace with less: poverty lies in 
opinion; what is needful is soon provided, and 
enough is aa good as a feast; we are worth what we 
do not want; our occasions being supplied, what 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 


[The following selections ere made from a new volume by j 
Rev. Henry B. Browning, a minister of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, just published by J. B. Lippincott A Co. It is entitled 
“The New Theology; or, Advanced Truths on Spiritual 
Subjects.”] 

RIGHT VIRWS OF GOD. 

HE very first and most important of all things for 
our spiritual welfare is that we should get and keep 
just and right views of God. Many, not only in heathen 
lands, but even in this oountry of Christian light, live 
under entire delusion as to what God is, and as to how 
God feels toward us, His poor sinful creatures—delusion 
which affects all their views, all their conduct, all their 
life. Oh! then how precious an attainment, how great a 
blessing it will be if we are enabled, by the light of God's 
Word and by the teachings of His Spirit savingly to 
know God. 

" If ye, then, being evil,” said our Lord, u know how to 
give good gifts unto your ohildren, how muoh more shall 
your Father in Heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him ?” What is £he great principle that is involved 
in these words? It is this : that the way to judge of God, 
and of God's feelings toward us, and of what God will do 
for us, is to look at the best, and purest, and kindest 
feelings of human parents, and to think that God is like 
all that; only, that He is infinitely purer, kinder and 
better. That is the way to arrive at some faint notion of 
what God is, and of how God feels. 

Such is the picture we should have in our minds of the 
Christian’s God! Not the grim tyrant, not the rigorous 
and inflexible punisher, that some misguided and gloomy 
religionists worship and terrify their children with; not 
a being all severity, and wrath, and cursing, and woe; 
not a being hard and sold; not a being that damns little 
children, and then asks us to thank Him for doing it; 
not a being that made millions for sin and misery, and 
looks on in gloomy* satisfaction as His poor creatnres are 
consigned to hell, all for His glory. Call that blaok 
vision, conjured up by heartless logicians, as though they 
longed to drive man away from his Maker—oall it Moloch 
or Juggernaut, if you will—but never dream that in that 
you see the Christian’s God—the God revealed to our 
love and hope in the blessed Gospel of Jesus Christ. No: 
bur God is one who, while hating the sin, pities and loves 
the sinner; one who wills not that any should perish; one 
who would that His glory should be vindicated by our 
bliss and salvation; who “ sent His Son into the world 
that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

1VKARNR88 OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

Every man has spiritual senses by virtue of being bora 
an immortal spirit. They are the senses which oome into 
operation the moment the physical body is laid aside and 
man enters the spiritual world. They are the senses by 
which he then holds intercourse with his fellow-beings, 
by which he sees, hears, touches and converses with 
spirits in the world, as he formerly held intercourse and 
conversed with men in the world. They are the eyes, the 
ears and the hands of his spiritual body; which spiritual 
body is within the mortal body while he Hves on the 
earth. 


Now these inward senses, which every one possesses, 
are capable of being opened or brought into oonscious 
exercise whenever it pleases the Lord that they shall be; 
whenever any heavenly or divine purpose can be accom¬ 
plished by it. And whenever they are thus brought into 
exercise in any one, then the spiritual world around us 
immediately becomes visible to that individual; he sees 
some of its inhabitants and hesurs them speak. 

In early ages this open intercourse with the spirited 
world was common. Such is the state that all the prophets 
of the Old Testament were in wheh they had their 
visions. They were said to be in holy vision. They con¬ 
versed with angels and had many heavenly things shows 
to them. A vision, as applied to them, and in its real 
sense, means something that is distinctly seen. A vino* 
is not a mere dream, as some may be apt to fancy, but a 
visible reality actually seen; as we are told concerning 
the women at the sepulchre, that they had seen a vision 
of angels who had told them that the Lord bad risen 
from the dead. And John, in the Revelation, declares 
over smd over again, in relation to the things there de¬ 
scribed, that he sate and heard them: “I, John, saw 
these things and heard them ”—a declaration whieh if 
repeated many times in this book and in other parts of 
the Bible. 

Hence, in ancient times, the prophets were palled 
“ seers,” because there was opened in thorn the capacity 
of seeing what to other men is invisible—the spiritual 
world and its inhabitants. 

In the 24th chapter of Numbers we read of Balaam, 
the Syrian prophet, who foretold the grandeur of land: 
“ The man whose eyes were opened hath said.” 

Another striking instance is found in the 6th chapter 
of the 2d Kings, where the Syrian army had come down 
against Dothan, where the prophet Elias was, to take him 
prisoner; “And when the servant of the man of God had 
risen early and gone forth, behold a host encompassed the 
city, both with horses and chariots. And his servant 
said unto him, * Alas, my master, how shall we dof And 
he answered, * Fear not, for they that be with *s are 
more than they that be with them.' And Elisha prayed, 
and said, ‘ Lord, I pray Thee, open hie eyes that he may 
see! And the Lord opened the eyes of the young min 
find he saw : and behold the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots round about Elisha.” 

That was the angelic host encamped around about the 
msm of God to deliver him. They were invisible at first 
to the young man; but when his spiritual eyes were 
opened, he saw what was before invisible to him in kb 
ordinary state of vision. For a time he became a seer as 
Elisha was. 

Elisha's young man did not have to be transported to s 
great distance through space to have those things shown 
him; the smoient prophets did not have to be transported; 
nor did John, in the Isle of Patinos, have to be so earned, 
in order to have Heaven opened to him. They each re¬ 
mained in their place and saw all by the spiritual degree 
of vision being opened within themselves. 

All these things show us that the spiritual world if not 
locally remote but spiritually nesu*, and hidden from our 
sight only by the veil which hangs over our spiritual 
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GOD IK CHRIST. 

If we would have clear, correct and oomfortable views 
of God, we mast view Him in Jesns. God was mani¬ 
fested in the manhood of Christ. In Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Christ alone fully 
reveals the Father. What Jesus was, God is: what Jesus 
spake, God dietated: what Jesus did, God wrought. I 
am not to look on creation to find God, though to those 
who can read oreation aright He is there revealed: lam 
not to go to Mount Sinai to learn what God is, though to 
those who can read the divine law aright, He is there, 
too, revealed: but I am to go to Jesus. Here are no 


terrors to make me afraid. Here is nothing to repel or 
keep me at a distanoe. But here is God, saying, “ Come, 
weary one,/I will give you rest,* oome, guilty one, I will 
pardon your sins; come, wandering one, I will receive 
you graciously; oome, lost one, I will save you with an 
everlasting salvation/* Sweet view of God this; how 
encouraging to the timid and the guilty! Precious view 
of Jesus this; how calculated to endear Him to the 
heart! If you are ever tempted to indulge harsh or hard 
thoughts of God, if you are ever prompted slavishly to 
fear Him, go direct to Jesus, and see God as He is re¬ 
vealed there, and you will behold that God is love. 


Floral Department. 


T HB heat of the summer months obliges one to cease 
from any great amount of active work in the flower- 
garden. There may have been a little weeding before 
breakfast or after tea. Cuttings may have been taken 
and attended to in the proper season; and other necessary 
or desirable duties performed. But what the garden has 
been during the summer—whether it has displayed a rich 
succession of bloom, or been a wilderness of weeds and 
plants past their maturity—has depended upon how faith¬ 
fully and well the spring work has been done. 

But now the time for labor begins. Upon September 
depends the bloom of the succeeding May; and aooording 
as the labor is well or slightly done during this and the 
following month, will the operations of gardening be light 
er heavy in the spring. 

The beds of autumn bloomers—Asters, Balsams, Zin¬ 
nias, Marigolds, Cexoombs, Petunias, • eto.—must be 
cleared of all weeds and flowers whioh are past blooming, 
and left to make the best display possible. The rubbish 
should be cleared from all the beds, and those found 
empty should be immediately spaded and prepared for 
the next year’s blossoms. Many flowers can be sown to 
better advantage this month than in the spring. Phlox, 
Candytuft, Poppies, Larkspurs, Esehsoholtxia, and many 
ethers, make an earlier and more profuse bloom by being 
sown in the fall, with the winter and early spring to grow 
in. Nearly all the Biennials and Perennials, such as 
Pinks of the different varieties, including all the Dian- 
thusee, Hollyhocks, etc., are better put in the ground now 
than in the spring. 

* The spring-blooming bulbs, Ineluding Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissus, Crocus and Snowdrop, should be set 
eut either this month or early in the next. The summer 
and autumn flowering bulbs, now in bloom, including 
Gladioluses and Tuberoses, and others, must be kept tied 
to stakes, and when their blooming season is over the 
flower stalk must be eut off. 

Let Dahlias be carefully staked to keep them from 
breaking, and as fast as a blossom is past its prime let it 
be removed. This Will genre the double purpose of keep¬ 
ing the plant always in a neat condition, and of preserv¬ 
ing all its strength and vigor toward sending out new 
blossoms, instead of wasting them in the perfection of 
seeds. 

Those who wish to preserve their own flower seeds in¬ 
stead of depending on dealers for them, will have to look 
well to them now. Seed should be gathered and carefully 
labeled, in order to save trouble and confusion in the 
spring. My way has been to provide myself with a num- 


| ber of old letter envelopes which have been eut at the end 
I instead of being torn open. With these, and a pencil in 
I the pocket, such seeds as do not need drying, or too much 
[ clearing from husks or dried petals, can be at onee put 
up and labeled. When the seeds are in the envelopes, 
the eut ends are turned over two er three times, and the 
seed ig secure enough for practical purposes. Some seeds 
it is neoessary to dry before they can be put away. 

| The lawn must be kept dear of weeds, ; and the grass 
still occasionally out. If there are bare places in it, 
grass-seed may now be sown with advantage in time to 
receive the benefit from the autumn rains. 

Chrysanthemums should now reoeive some attention, to 
make sure that they are in condition to give perfect bloom 
next month. A good variety of Chrysanthemums well 
eared for, and the different varieties not placed sufficiently 
near each other to allow them to mix, will seoure beauty 
and attractiveness to a garden until nearly Christmas, 
unless one lives much nearer the north pole than the 
writer of this article. 

It is well to decide in September, before the early frosts 
come, what plants it is desirable to save over for winter 
flowering. These plants should be potted at onee, and 
their bloom eheoked. A Petnnfa out down new will send 
out new shoots, and be in condition to bloom bcautifoUy 
during the whole of the winter. 

Callus may now be divided and re-pottod, giving them 
a rioh soil. 

Cuttings from greenhouse plants, sneh as Qeraninms, 
Heliotropes, eto., should now be taken in order to supply 
early bedding plants for next spring. All tender green¬ 
house bulbs, such as the Oxalis, Cyolemen, eto., must be 
potted so that they may be removed to the house before 
the nights get too oool. All plants whioh are standing 
out of doors in pots er tubs had better be removed to 
sheltered situations to avoid injury by unexpected 
frost. % 

It is too oommonly the ease that, even after a garden 
has presented an attractive appearance during the spring 
and summer, when fall oemes it is allowed to fall into 
negleet, the near approaoh of winter seeming to render 
farther care superfluous. But there is no reason why it 
should net retain its beauty te the last Some of our 
shrubbery and trees are never so beautifal as in their 
autumn dress, and the autumn flowers are among the 
most brilliant. The prompt removal of dead and dying 
planta, an occasional raking of fallen leaves^ and a little 
looking alter plants in their prime, will insure such pleas¬ 
ing results as will well repay the gardener^^|^ouble. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 

A WHITE rose that grew far up on a trellis felt very 
lonely, and sighed to be down in the garden where 
the children were at play. 

“I am of no use away up here/’ she said. "Nobody 
sees me; and when I breathe out my sweet odors, the 
wind bears them off among the tree-tops, and they are 
lost. 

But even as she sighed her complaint, a soft hand 
reached down from the window and took her gently from 
the stem that bore her, and she heard a voice say: " How 
pure and sweet!—pure as my patient lily/’ 

Then the hand that held her tenderly bore her to an 
inner chamber, where 
a sick child lay upon 
a bed. 

“This beautiful 
' white rose/* said the 
voice that had sounded 
so sweetly, “ cable up 
from the garden and 
grew close by the win¬ 
dow. It has breathed 
the purest air and 
drank the warmest 
sunshine. Its heart is 
full of sweetness/' 

And the hand held 
her close to the sick 
child, who was re¬ 
freshed by her beauty 
and fragrance. 

Then the rose quiv 
end with delight, and 
breathing out her very 
heart upon the air, 
filled the ohamber with 
a rich perfume. 

" I am content,” said 
the rose, a little while 
afterward, as she lay 
on the pillow beside the sick ohild, her soft white leaves 
touching the oheek that was almost as soft and white as 
themselves. 


“SUITED TO A T.” 


I saying just then, "As if there was anything you didn't 
know, you splendid fellow!” 

" What do you mean by ' fitting to a T V ” she asksd. 

" Whew!” whistled the young man. " What do I 
mean, sure enough! Well, I mean suited exactly—fitted 
perfectly, I suppose.” 

" Yes,” said the little girl; " I know that; but I thought, 
perhaps, it came from something. I don’t see the seifce 
of it, Pm sure. ‘ Suited to a T.’ It meant something 
else in the first place, I know.” 

" Well, I suppose it did, pet,” said Frank, "m look 
it up for you, sometime.” 

" He’ll never think of it again,” said Fanny to herself; 

“ but I do wish I knew. 
' Suited to a T.’ It is 
so funny.” 

The next day Frank 
came in with a strange 
sort of ruler in his 
hand. It had across* 
piece at one end, whieh 
gave it the shape of a 
capital T. 

" See here, Fanny," 
he said, " I’ve been te 
the carpenter’s shop in 
your behalf. I hope 
I’ll get you 'suited te 
a T’ this time. I 
failed to satisfy you 
yesterday, you know." 

So Frank plaoed the 
cross-piece against a 
perpendicular line 
which he had draws, 
and laid the arm along 
a horiaontal line that 
formed the right an- 

gl«* 

" You see,” said he, 
" this ruler is called a 
T-square, and is often used to test the accuracy of linei 
and angles, as I have just tested mine. For a wonder, it 
fits exactly. I never did hit it so well before. And » 
you see it is fitted, or ' suited to a T.’ And I suppose 
that 'suited to a T* came from the use of this kind of 



“TTOW did your wristbands suit yon, Frank?” said 

JLL Fanny Grey to her brother Frank, a young man 
0 just home for his vacation. "I stitched them every bit 
myself, on the machine. Did they fit ?” 

" They were splendid, Fan. I told the fellows they 
were done by an old lady of seven years. Fit ? I guess 
they did. Fit to a T. Thank you!” 

And Frank Gordon pulled his coat-sleeve up a little 
and showed the shining linen, fitting his wrist, muoh to 
his little Bister’s admiration. 

"Frank,” said Fanny, a few moments after, "may I 
ask yon something ?” 

"Of Course you may, little one; I’ll answer if lean.” 
And Frank olasped his hands over his head, tilted back 
his chair, and looked down into his sister’s eyes that were 


ruler.” 

" Oh, Frank, how muoh you do know 1 I’m so glad 
I asked you! I can see the sense of it now,” said little 
Fan. 

Frank looked as wise as an owl, but he didn’t "let oat" 
that he oouldn’t have told till he asked somebody else to 
explain it to him. 


Thk money you earn yourself is muoh brighter sod 
sweeter than any you get out of dead men’s coffers. 

A scant breakfast in the morning of life whets the ap¬ 
petite for a feast later in the day. 

A HARD-working young man, with his wits about him, 
will make money while others lose it. 
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SUN COKES, KOOK COKES. 
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SUN COMES, MOON COMES. 


Words by Alfred Trnhtsok. Music by Arthur Sullivaw. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE P0ET8. 


Oil 


Evenings with the Poets. 


THE HERITAGE. 

BT JAMBS RU88ELL LOW ILL. 

T HE rioh man's son inherits lands, 

And piles of brick, and stone, and gold; 
And he inherits soft, white hands, 

And tender flesh that fears the eold. 

Nor dares to wear a garment old; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scaroe would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man's son inherits cares; 

The bank may break, the faotorj burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 

And soft, white hand could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rioh man's son inherits want; 

His stomach craves for dainty fare; 

With sated heart he hears the pant 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare> - 
And wearies in his easy-chair; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit ? * 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart; 

A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 

King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit? 

Wishes o'eijoyed with humble things, 

A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment springs 
A heart that in its labor sings; 

A heritage, it seems to mo, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 

A patience learned of being poor; 
Courage, if sorrow oome, to bear it, 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

Oh, rich man's son! there is a toil. 

That with all others level stands ; 

Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten soft, white hands— 

This is the best cfop for thy lands; 

A heritage, it seems to me, ' 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

Oh, poor man's son! scorn not thy state; 

There is worse weariness than thine, 

In merely being rich and great ,* 

Toil only gives the soul to shine. 

And makes rest fragrant and benign; 

A heritage, it seems to me. 

Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs 6f some six feet of sod. 
Are equal in the earth at last; 
Both children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast. 
By reoord of a well-filled past; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


AT THE GATE. 

BT FLORENCEPIRCT, 

F AINT and trembling, tired and late, 
I approach the bolted gate; 

And with humbleness sincere, 

Knock, and crave admittance here— 
Worn with wanderings long and sore: 
Open the door! 

Asking neither alms nor food, 

Only rest and quietude; 

„ Hear, I pray, my humble plaint— 
Never soul so tired and faint 
Craved compassion here before f- 
Open the door! 

Oh, how soft the couch will be! 

Folded down so peacefully; 

Pillows fair and dainty white, 

Shaded from the tiresome light, 

By dim angels hovering o’er; 

Open the door! 

Never on an earthly bed 
Was so dainty drapery spread, 

Spangled bright with buds and bees, 
'Broidered with anemonies; 

Hear me, angel, I implore: 

Open the door! 

Once I longed for Wealth and Place, 
Happiness, and Love's sweet grace; 
Now there lives within my breast 
Only this one wish—for Rest- 
Only Rest—I ask no more: 

Open the door! 


MY BABY. 


BT HBSTBR A. BENEDICT. 

C OME to my arms, my baby! 

My bonnie, beautiful girl! 

My little white lamb with the restless feet. 
My blosssom of blossoms, dainty and sweet, 
My lily, my rose, my pearl! 


Come to my arms, my baby! 

The dews are over the grass, 

That nod to the buttercups, gold as yeur hair, 
And the hands of the shadows, purple and bare, 
Are parted to let you pass. 


Whither away, my baby ! 

KiSsing your wee white hand. 

And tossing it back like a flake of snow. 
Toward the roses, clustering low. 

By the terraoe where I stand ? 
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Whither away my baby! 

After the bumble-bee, 

When the little brown bird that taught you to sing 
Is asleep with her bright head under her wing, 
High in the sycamore-tree? 

Oh, your white feet over the grasses, 

My darling, are fleet as the fawn’s, 

And your face is fairer than days in June, 

And your song is sweeter than any tnne 
Of robins in roseate dawns. 

Come to my arms, my baby! 

My bonnie, beautiful girl! 

For my lips are heavy with kisses sweet 
For your dimpled faoe and your dimpled feet, 

My lily, my rose, my pearl! 

Ah, I have yon! I have you, darling! 

Sweet shall your slumber be, 

The long, bright night, while the starbeams hold 
Their hands with mine in your locks of gold, 

And shadows are over the sea. 


THE RUINED HOUSE. 

« For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

I KNOW a beauteous dwelling 
Of workmanship most rare, 

Adorned with all the graces 
That loveliness can wear. 

’Twas a templed shrine of innocence 
Illumined from above, 

A palace rendered brilliant 
By Childhood’s trusting love. 

The windows were of crystal, 

Than diamonds more bright; 

Yet often softly shaded 

With a pensive, holy light— 

Where images of mystery 
Entranced the gazer’s view, 

Bright forms of love and beauty 
That Thought, the artist, drew. 

Between the opening portals 
Bright pearls was just discerned, 

Where thin and snowy ourtains 
Their rosy linings turned; 

And forth came sounds of friendship, 

And laughter's merry din, 

And strains of choral music, 

From singing-birds within. 

Oh, how yon loved that dwelling 
As something most divine; 

The soul that dwelt within it 
Was closely linked with mine. 

You gazed upon the Windows 
And learned their mystic lore; 

You lingered round the portal; 

You kissed the pearly door. 


But now, alas! it’s ruined, 

The grass has o’er it grown; 

And she who dwelt within it 
On angel wings has flown. 

She veiled the piotnred windows, 

She shut the pearly door; 

She crossed the rapid river. 

And reached the shining shore. 

Free from the earthly fetters. 

From earthly cares at rest. 

Another seraph’s singing 
’Mid the regions of the blest— 

Singing the song of triumph. 

Whose echo speaks to thee: 

“ I’ve found a brighter dwelling-place, 
Father; come and see!” 


WHERE DID YOU COME FROM? 


BT GEORGE MACDONALD. 


W HERE did you oome from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 

Where did you get that little tear ? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-oornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at onoe a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear ? 

God spoke, and it eame out to hear. 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, yon darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

But how did you oome to us, you dear? 

God thought about you, and so I am here. 


WORDS AND TONES. 

I T is not so much what you say, 

As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use^ 
As tho tones in which you convey it. 

The words may be mild and fair, 

And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 
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A Page of Varieties. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Pull up the moment yon find yon are out of the road, 
and take the nearest way back at once. 

Evert time the sheep bleats it loses a mouthful, and 
every time we oomplain we miss a blessing. 

Never promise a child and then fail to perform, 
whether yon promise him a ban or a beating. 

He who does a base thing in seal for his fHend, burns 
the golden thread that binds their hearts together. 

It is not until we have passed through the furnace that 
we are made to know how much dross is in our composi¬ 
tion. 

“ Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and 
keep it." It is all in the keeping, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned. 

It is of no advantage to have a lively mind if we are 
not just. The perfection of the pendulum is not to go 
fast, but to be regular. 

Never chase a lie. Let it alone, and it will run itself 
to death. I oan work out a good oharaoter much faster 
than any one can lie me out of it. 

Many lose the opportunity of saying a kind thing by 
waiting to weigh the matter too long. Our best impulses 
are too delicate to endure muoh handling. 

Diogenes, being asked which .beast's bite was the most 
dangerous, replied: “ If you mean wild beasts, it*s the 
slanderer's; if tame ones, the flatterer's." 

Beet is so degrading, that if I owed a man a penny I 
would walk twenty miles, in the depth of winter, to pay 
him, sooner than feel I was under an obligation. 

The truly beneficent man is the happiest man. He de¬ 
rives a purer and deeper joy from the luxury of giving to 
make others happy, than he does in reoeiving from others. 

Hoeestt is the best polioy. If the lion's skin does not 
do, never try the fox’s. Let your fisoe and hands, like 
the ehureh dock, always tell how your inner works are 
going. 

Lav a substantial foundation for the oharaoter in noble, 
manly, generous principles, and your boy will not fbH to 
i tt oce e d in life. Guide and eounsel him wisely, but do 
not attempt to foroe him into a calling for which his 
tastes and talents totally unfit him. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS. 

Strips of sine, tin and magnesium foil will J>urn very 
prettily if lighted, the ash failing in fiantastio corusca¬ 
tions. 

Curious Fact. —Smooth, dean surfaces will always 
adhere. Take a bullet and out it fairly in two; the sur¬ 
faces, if pressed together again, will be difficult to sepa¬ 
rate. 

Magnetic Bxprbivbvt. —Take a small magnet and 
cover it with a sheet of thin paper; strew npon this some 
fine iron filings; they will immediately be arranged in 
curves, showing the lines of magnetio foroe. 

Chemical Bxpirieent. —Take a pennyworth of sul¬ 
phate of eopper and dissolve it in a little water; if the 
dean blade of a a ted knife be immersed in the solution 
for a few minutes, it will be eoated with eopper when re¬ 
moved. 

The Elastic Egg. —Take a good sound egg and soak 
it in strong vinegar for twelve hours; it will then beoome 
soft and elastio; now introduoe it into a bottle and fill up 
with lime water. The egg will beoome quite hard, End 
create some astonishment as to how it got in. 
vol. xu.—45. 


Philosopher's Wool. —When oxide of sino is heated, 
say on an iron spoon in a gas flame, it beoomos canary 
yellow, the color fading as it cools; if the heating is oon- 
tinned, it sublimes in woolly flakes, which in olden times 
received the name of “ Philosopher's Wool." 

To Obtain a Solid bt Mixing T%o Liquids. —Dissolve 
as mnoh chloride of oaloium as the water will take up in 
a small glass; and In another perform the same operation 
with carbonate of potash. These tiro dear liquids, mixed 
together in a larger glass, will produce a solid. 

"Invisible" Writing. —A solution of eobalt nitrate 
may be used to write with upon unglased paper, and the 
characters will be invisible. Hold it before a fire, and 
the obaraoters will beoome distinct. A solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper will also be invisible, if weak enough, and 
may be plainly seen if washed with a little ammonia. 

Chlorophyll. —If some grass or leaves of any descrip¬ 
tion be taken and boiled with some spirits of wine in a 
test tube over a spirit-lamp or gas-burner, the color will 
be extracted and be imparted to the spirit. If this solu¬ 
tion be held up to the light, it appears green; if lo iked at 
against the light, it appears red. This coloring matter is 
called leaf-green or onlorophyll. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

Which is of greater value, pray th«p, say 
The bride or bridegroom * Must the truth be told? 

Alas, it must! The bride is given away, 

The bridegroom often regularly sold. 

A Yankee editor remarks that he has lately seen a 
eouple of sisters who had to be told everything together, 
for they were so much alike that they oould not be told 
apart. 

A Chester county farmer sent an order to Boston 
lately for a dock. He said he should prefer one made by 
Tempus Fugit, as all the best docks in his neighborhood 
had that name on the faoe. 

“Haven't you mistaken the pew, sir?" blandly asked 
a Sunday Chesterfldd to a stranger as he entered it. “ I 
beg your pardon," replied the individual, rising to go out, 
“ I fear I have; I thought it was a Christian's." 

A man ont West has moved so often that it is said 
whenever a covered wagon oomes near his house, his 
ohiokens all maroh up, and fall on their backs, and cross 
their legs, ready to be tied up and oarried to the next 
stopping-place. 

A gentleman inquired of a carpenter’s hoy: “ My lad, 
when will this job yon have on hand be done?" “ I oan't 
tell, sir," replied the honest boy, artlessly. “ It's a day 
job, and it will depend upon how soon the governor has 
another order." 

An Irish gentleman, building a house, ordered a pit to 
be dug to contain the heaps of rubbish left by the work¬ 
men. His steward askea what they should do with the 
earth dug out of the pit. “ Make it large enough to hold 
both the rubbish and the earth, to be sore," said he. 

Two Hibernians were passing a stable whieh had a 
rooster on it for a weather-vane, when one addressed the 
other thus: “ Pat, what’s the rason they didn’t pat a bin 
up there instead of a rooster ?" “ An* sure," replied Pat, 
“ that's asy enough; don't ye see it would be unoonvani- 
ent to go for the eggs ?" 

“ You shouldn’t be glutinous, Isaac," said Mrs. Par¬ 
tington, as, with an anxious expression, she marked the 
strong, convulsive effort that young gentleman was making 
to bolt the last quarter of a mince pie. “ You shouldn't be 
so glutinous, dear. You must be very oareful or you will 
get something in your elementary canal or sarcophagus, 
one of these days, that wiil kill yUn, Isaac." 
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New Publications. 


The New Theology; or, Advanced TmthR on 
Spiritual Subject*. Edited by Henry B. Browning, Rector of 
St. George with St. Paul, Stamford, England, Author of 
“Words in Season.’* Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott k Co. 
As in science and philosophy, so in religion, men are ques¬ 
tioning the old formulas and dogmas. The best and purest 
minds of the age are subjecting medicsval theology to the 
severest tests, and breaking away from that blind submission 
to mere man-made authority in spiritual things, which 
wrought, in the centuries past, such disasters in the church. 
From these advanced Christian thinkers, Mr. browning, who 
ts a clergyman of the Church of England, has gathered, in a 
compact volume of nearly two hundred pages, some oi their 
best and clearest utterances on spiritual things. The “ New 
Theology” of this volume is ns old as the New Testament, 
and in harmony with Its teachings. Asa contribution to re¬ 
ligious literature, it is timely and valuable. 

Bachelder’s Illustrated Tourist's Guide of the 
United States. By John B. Bachelder. Boston: John B. 
Bachelder, Publisher. More than half this volume is de¬ 
voted to a description of Gettysburg, and to historical inci¬ 
dents which have given interest to various localities sur¬ 
rounding the town. The balsnce of the book describes the 


various localities frequented by tourists, and gives mnrh 
useful information in regard to means of travelling, hotels, 
etc. The illustrations are numerous and exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. 

Fair mount Park. Sketches of its Scenery, Wa ‘ers 
and History. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen k HafTelfinger. 
Philadelphia has reason to be proud of her Park, and we are 
pleased to see that a Philadelphia publishing firm has seen 
fit to describe its beauties in a book. Tbs Park has rare 
natural advantages of scenery, while many of its localities 
are rich in historic interest. This volume contains a map 
of the Park, and numerous beautiful engravings of views on 
the Schuylkill and Wissahickon, and of objects and places of 
interest. As it is in this Park that the approaching Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition is to be held, no doubt the people through¬ 
out the country who purpose visiting that'exhibition will 
find tnis book attraetive reading. 

Must it Be? A Romance. Translated from the 
German of Carl Detlef. By M. 8., Translator of “ By His Own 
Might,” eto. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott k Co. A plea¬ 
sant story, which takes the reader into the midst of Russian 
life, and shows him the characters, manners and custom* of 
the Russian people. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 


Editor s Department. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


W E take (Tom a Vevay, Indiana, paper, the following ac¬ 
count of a new temperance movement recently In. 
augurated in that town, which has so far been remarkably 
successful: 


‘‘The most formidable organisation upon a temperanoe 
basis in this part of the oountry, is the ‘ Workingmen's 
Friendly Society,' headquarters at Vevay, with branches in 
other parts of the county. Its meetings are held weekly, 
open to the pnbltc, and its pledge simply requires its mem¬ 
bers to abstain from the use of liquors for one yes r, the 
-penalty for violation being the publication of the names in 
the papers. The Vevay branch has a membership of over 
two hundred and fifty, all being men over twenty-one years 
of age. it was organized by drinking men, and hence it derives 
the name of ‘Red Noses,' the title by which the society is 
generally known and recognised by the public. Repeated 
effort* have been made to allow females to unite with the 
society, but owing to the fact that many of the old drinkers 
have heretofore been ashamed to meet the women face to 
face, it has been deemed advisable not to enlarge the test of 
membership at present. 

“Nearly every Sunday they hold a public meeting in the 
Court House, where they have vocal and instrumental music, 
and an address flrom public or amateur speakers. They have 
purchased'an organ for their use on these occasions. Here¬ 
tofore, the music has been by volunteers; but this method 
having failed to secure music ou one or two occasions, the 
society have adopted the novel plan of Inviting the Sunday- 
schools, and other organisations, to furnish musio, alterna¬ 
ting each week ; each school, or other society, coming with 
their books, singers and organ players, and leading the ex¬ 
ercises of the day. Lost Sunday the M. E. School officiated, 
next Sunday the Presbyterian School will lead, and so on 
until every school and other organisation has been invited 
to go through with the musical exercises. 

“This plan succeeds admirably; there is fust emulation 
enough to secure the best results—the public becomes more 
and more interested, and the whole meeting proves a grand 
success. Long may it wave 1” 


A subscriber to the Homs Mao Aims writes us from Vevay* 
under date 4th of July, 1873: 

“T. 8. Aethue: As a friend of temperance, wl9h us ‘God 
speed.' This day the wives, sisters and friends of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty men in this town thank God that they will re¬ 
turn to their homes this evening /ree, sober men I Sixty 
mothers of sons Irom fifteen to twenty-one also add tlieir 
voices to that 4 Hymn of Thanksgiving/ 

<r ‘ Hows’ Subscriber.” 

Is there a reader of our magazine whose heart does not 


give a quicker and warmer throb as he takes ha the MU 
meaning of this brief letter? “God speed ” the good work, 
we say fervently i May “ Workingmen's Friendly Societies” 
spring up everywhere over the land. We welcome with 
gladness all efforts and all agencies directed against tbs 
monster evil of our day. 


THE CAPTURE OF KHIVA 

W E have received from the East the news of the capture 
of Khiva by the Russians. Concerned, as little as w« 
are, with the at&irs of the Russian Empire, it seems at the 
first glance as though this were a matter ol small importance 
to us, or to the world at large,beyond thepartiee immediately 
concerned. We even read with indifference that Russia 
contemplates extending her possessions the verj foot of 
the Himalayas, and we reflect, as we read, that if she have 
an eye upon India itself, it concerns England rather than 
ns. Nevertheless, the capture of this comparatively noim- 
portent province of Western Asia has an important effect 
upon civilization. As a result attendant upon it, slavery has 
been abolished forever throughout die province. Despatches 
have been eent to Teheran, notifying the Persian Govern¬ 
ment to make preparations for the reception of ten thousand 
Persian slaves now liberated. 

This is not the first time the present administration of 
Russia has declared Itself in favor of freedom and civiliza¬ 
tion. One of its first acts upon coming into power wa» the 
abolishment of serfdom throughout the empire. 

The abolition of slavery in the Khanate of Khiva is of more 
significance than was the abblition of slavery in the United 
States, although the number of slaves in the latter country 
far exceeded those in the former. In America slavery, bad 
as it was, was attended by certain mitigations. The slaves 
were often comfortable and happy, and frequently a degree 
of eonfldenoe and affection was felt between the masters 
and their servants. In Khiva slavery existed in its worst 
and most brutal forms. The slaves were frequently prisoners 
of war. Of these prisoners, the younger were preserved in 
a state of wretched servitude; the elder were put to death 
after being subjected to the most cruel tortures. 

Vaqibery, who travelled disguised an Oriental all 
through Central Asia, gives most heartrending accounts ol 
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the treatment of the slaves at the hands of theti masters. 
He mentions, in one instance, a Persian slave who implored 
him for a drop of water, ‘‘as, according to his tale, they had 
for two entire days given him dried salt fish instead of 
bread; and, although he had been forced to work the whole 
day in the melon fields, they had denied him even a drop of 
water. Luckily,” says Vambery, “ I was alone in the tent; the 
sight of the bearded man bathed In tears made me forget all 
risks—I handed him my water-skin, and he satisfied his 
thirst while I kept watch at the door.” It is considered the 
duty and privilege of every one to maltreat a slave. 

The Persians were not the on y sufferers from this terrible 
system of slavery. All strangers in the province upon whom 
they could lay their hands were liable to be seized and held 
for ransom; or, failing this, to be sent to Khiva, the capital, 
for public sale. Once sold in this manner, they were, in all 
probability, taken beyond reach of their friends, and gene¬ 
rally soon succumbed under the terrible hardships of their 
lot. 

Vambery tells of two Russian sailors who were thus cap¬ 
tured and condemned to slavery, tney failing to obtain the 
high ransom demanded of the Russian Government. One 
had already died, and the other was likely soon to be freed io 
the same manner from his troubles. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment pleaded in extenuation of their fionduct in the matter 
that they did not wish to accustom the Turkomans to such 
exorbitant ransoms; for that, with any encouragement, 
these bold robbers would devote themselves night and day 
to their profitable depredations. 

We cannot wonder that Russia has desired to conquer this 
country; and, though war and bloodshed are always terrible 
things to contemplate, we cannot but rejoice that she has 
been successful in her undertaking, and that such good re¬ 
sults have already sprung from this snooess. 


SUNDAY LIQUOR-SELLING IN THE PARK. 

T HERE is a law of Pennsylvania which prohibits the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on Sunday, and makes the pen¬ 
alty of violation both fine and imprisonmept. Onr Park 
Commissioners cannot possibly be ignorant of the existence 
of this law; and yet, under their permission and sanction, 
liquor is dealt out openly to crowds of people at Belmont 
every Holiday 1 it is bad enqugh for them to sell to an Indi¬ 
vidual the right to make a drinking centre of Belmont, one 
of the loveliest spots in our beautiful Park; but worse be¬ 
yond measure to become a party with him in the Sunday 
desecration of the place, in violation of one of the plainest 
laws on our statute book. 

The people should look to this matter. It concerns every 
good and true man in our community. If the Park Commis¬ 
sioners have no more regard for good citizenship than to be¬ 
come parties to so shameful a violation of law, they should 
be held up to public odium, and so be driven to some decent 
regard for the honor and well-being of the community. 

It is amazing that men of such character, standing and in¬ 
fluence as our Park Commissioners should have ranged 
themselves on the side of an enemy to the public weal, whose 
frightful desolations are carsing the land in length and 
breadth thereof, it would have been so easy for them to 
have taken the other side. They stand before the people 

without excuse. _ 

ITALIAN SLAVES. 

E VERT'one in our larger cities must have noticed the 
great increase within a year or two of Italian street 
musicians, mostly boys, and many of them very young. 
These children are virtually slaves, their service having 
been bought from t* eir parents in Italy. Agents go out 
from -this country, and by folse representation indues the 
miserably poor peasants to sell the services of their young 
children, who are brought over to the United States, where 
they are sent into the streets with harps, violins, etc., to get 
money honestly or dishonestly. Recent foots have oome to 
light showing a system of cruelty and oppression, as prac¬ 
tised toward these children, frightful to think ot They are 
half-starved, and beaten if they do not make the required 
return of money every day. In New Haven, recently, an 
Italian named Giione, who held four of these boys in servi¬ 
tude, was arrested and committed to prison, in default of four 


thousand dollars bail, and wfll be* tried, and we hope severely 
punished. 

The boys testified that they had been in this'country for 
twenty-one months, and had been kept in the Crosby Street 
den in New York, until they were brought to New Haven; 
that they were beaten and kicked, unless they brought in a 
prescribed sum of money every night, and were told by 
Giione to steal if they oould not earn the money. 

We trust that the authorities of all our larger towns and 
cities will take this matter promptly in hand, and at once 
stop the cruel slave trade now carried on between our conn- 
try and Italy. The headquarters of this infomous traffic is 
in New York._ 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mtxa.—I nfection may come in false hair; and we think ii 
not at all improbable that in occasional instances serious dis¬ 
eases have been contracted from lmir which had been cut 
from the head of a person who died of a malignant disease. 
A great deal of the false hair worn in such mountain-heaps 
by American women, comes from Germany, and a large part 
of it is cut from the heads of peasant women ailer death. No 
matter from what cause a peasant woman dies—whether 
from small-pox, cholera or malignant fever—her hair Is, in 
most cases, cut off before burial, and sold. How far any one 
is safe in attaching such hair to the head, and wearing ft for 
hours at a time in close contact with the skin and its innumer¬ 
able absorbents, is a question to be seriously considered. 
And no one who buys folse hair can possibly know from 
whence it came. 

D. 8.—Paints and powdere for the complexion are in nearly 
all eases hurtful to the skin, and often injurious to the health. 
In regard to “ pearl powder,” an authority says: 44 Of all cos¬ 
metics, pearl powder, though seemingly the most simple and 
harmtess,is one of the most hurtfiil; and this, independently 
of its component parts, is owing to the large quantity used, 
and the extent of surface usually covered with it. The in- 

S redients of pearl powder are the white oxide of bismuth re- 
uced to an inpalpable powder. French chalk, and a small 
proportion of carmine to take off the dead white of the pow¬ 
der and give a kind of bloom to the complexion. 

L-. 44 The game not worth the candle,” originated, we 

believe. In the West In hunting for deer at night, a candle 
would be lighted and set at the edge of a wood, or any other 

f >laoe selected, and the hunter would stand a little out of the 
Ruminated circle. If there was a deer in the neighbor¬ 
hood, he would soon be attracted by the light, and on com¬ 
ing near the hunter would discover him by the reflection of 
the light from his eyes, at which he would direct his aim. 
Sometimes straying cattle were killed in this way, and some¬ 
times wild animals of no use to the hunter. Tne game wss 
said to be 44 Not worth the candle,” in cases where it proved 
valueless. _ 

Mas. Mast D. Gibbojts, of Quincy, Mass., a lady seventy 
years old, has used a Grover A Baker Machine for the last 
twelve years Her daughter, who uses a Wiloox A Gibbs 
Machine, after every week’s wash brings her work to be re¬ 
paired on the Grover A Baker. 

ADVERTISERSVDEPARTMENT. 

WANAHAKEH * BROWN, the populw clolhtere 
at Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, have at present 
an unusually large stock of summer garments for gents’ and 
boys* wear. To speedily clear counters, they have reduced 
the prices on all tneir goods, and offer inducements to pur¬ 
chasers not to be met with elsewhere. 

DREKA’B NEW “DICTIONARY BLOTTER.” 

—This is an ingenious and most useful device just intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Louis Dreka. the well-known stationer and en¬ 
graver, No. 1088 Chestnut Street. It consists of a convenient 
portfolio, containing a number of blotting pads and the 
requisite pockets for paper, etc.; and in addition to this, in 
compact form, on pages of fine paper just the size of the 
pads, a oomplete dictionary of all the words in common use, 
so tiist a letter-writer need never misspell a word from the 
want of a ready help. And as in correspondence the prime 
essential—that, in fact, which reuders it respectable or the 
reverse—is correct spelling , the sale of these blotting case 
dictionaries ought only to be limited by the necessity for 
their use on the part of the lei ter-writing world. The article 
is vastly more complete than the reader is likely to infer 
from this notice, ana well deserves personal inspection. 

“THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. w —The greatest of 

mod* rn inventions for the purpose of lessening women’s 
labor, is the Bewing Machine, and too much praise cannot be 
awarded to the truly great men who were the inventors and 
promoters. Prominent among these stands the name of 
Allen B. Wilson, the inventor of the Wheeler A Wilson 8ew- 
iug Machine, which is acknowledged by all. those who are 
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best able to Judge of the merits of the different machines 
made, to be “Tne Ladies' Favorite." So perfect was Mr. 
Wilson’s original conception, that, although twenty years 
hare elapsed since its first general introduction, and all the 
talent or the world has been brought to bear in the improve¬ 
ment of these machines, but slight modifications have been 
made in Its construction, and it stands to-day foremost in the 
ranks of popularity. This fact is attested to by the fact that 
there are more of these machines in actual use to-day than 
of any other make. The construction is at once simple, aad 
yet beautiful, and although in its work using threads almost 
as delicate as cobwebs, its durability is greater than any 
other. Much more can be said In its praise, but our space 
will not allow It. The thousands of ladies using them will 
bear Us out as true witnesses. 

WINTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 

—What more lovely than a stand of hyacinths, uaroissus, 
early tulips and other flowers in fu*l bloom in January, when 
all without is snow and ice ? At a trifling outlay, you can all 
enjoy this luxury. Mr. Dreer has Just issued hie new cata 
logue of bulbs for planting in the autumn—for house culture 
as well as planting out of doors. Doubtless many of our 
readers remember the gorgeous display of hyacinths, tulips, 
etc., at Fairmount Park last spring These were all obtained 
from his establishment. Send at once for a catalogue. His 
address is 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. See advertise¬ 
ment. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 

For the engravings illustrative of the lashions, as given in 
our present number, we are under obligations to the house 
of E. Butterick A Co., 565 Broadway, New York, whose vari¬ 
ous publications, including the Metropolitan Magazine, are 
confessedly the leaders of the mode. 

From the well and clearly-written explanations which ac¬ 
company all patterns of that enterprising firm,' the Aillest 
comprehension may be derived as to every detail of a gar¬ 
ment, including the cutting and fitting, economical making- 
up, and amount of material that goes to its imbrication. 

Those who may desire patterns or illustrations, should 
ascertain if the firm has an agency in their neighborhood; 
and foiling to find one, they may address the principal office, 
as named above, assured that every application, however 
modest, will receive prompt and respectful attention. 

The M Butterick ” system, in its essential nature, is free 
from the objections urged against the old-time fashion* 
plates. Adopting as its standard an average human crea¬ 
ture-man, woman or child, as might be exacted—it eolargedt 
diminished and adapted its patterns upon a principle so 
sound, and with the aid of machinery so ingenious, that per¬ 
fection in its klud was inevitable. Each garment was repro¬ 
duced in patterns with such endless variations as to insure 
a fit to every form presented. With each pattern Is a work* 
ing description, so minute that the veriest apprentioe of a 
country dressmaker oould not fail to understand it, and 
bring properly together the several parts thus carefully 
shaped to her hands. In brief, no suggestion taught by ex¬ 
perience and realisable by ingenuity and skill, was omitted 
m making these patterns at once practical, simple and in¬ 
fallible; and hence the wonderful success of the system, 
which is now familiar to every household in the country, 
and has its agencies in almost every village, town and city. 

In the history of invention there has been no such rapid 
triumph. Scores of designers, artists, engravers and print¬ 
ers, with an editorial corps equalling in ability and numbers 
that of any periodical in the country, constitute the army of 
experts whioh Messrs. Butterick A Go. have enlisted in the 
dissemination of their new evangel of fashion, which may 
be said to have taken possession of the New World. 

T<fthe stranger, who may be Interested in the progress of 
national industry, and curious to examine the manifold ap¬ 
pliances and resources which can be brought to the promo¬ 
tion of elevated taste in dress and personal adornment, no 
pleasure can be greater than to visit such portions of Messrs. 
Butterick A Co.’s establishments as are open to inspection. 
From the broad front doors, to the arches through which 
loads of closely-packed publications and patterns are .daily 
shipped to every portion of America, and even to Europe 
and Asia, every deportment is an interesting and instructive 
study, admirably n paying the investigation. 


A Wort to oir Old ml Net Friends. 

The season for club-getting and subscribing to peri¬ 
odical literature for 1874 is fast approaching, and we 
would take this early opportunity of saying a word to 
oar friends throughout the country, to remind them that 
those earliest in the field get the largest olube; and 
those who send their subscriptions in first get the earliest 
impressions of our beautiful premium plate. We are 
having engraved for 1S74 a magnificent picture, surpass¬ 
ing anything we have thus for published. It will alto 
be much larger than any premium we have yet given. 

Bay a word in time to yonr friends and neighbors, and 
get their promise to take “ Arthur’s Illustrated Hose 
Magazine" for next year, so that when yon go round to 
make up your olubs you will find the work easy. 

Our great American Family Magazine will have new 
attractions next year. We intend to make it the best 
and most desirable of its class. Mr. Arthnr is now at 
work on a new serial story, whioh will be commenced in 
the coming January number. 

Important to Agents in New England I 

■ i 

No reliable agent, no matter what engaged in, should 
fail to know the obanoe now offered for immediate and 
permanent employment in New England, where we bare 
taken a “new departure" in earnest. 

T. S. ARTHUR A SON. 

Address D. L. MILLIKEN, at our New England 
Offioe, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
d Full particulars /nee. 

Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail. 

A _____ 

m 

Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

Three Years nr a Max-Trap, $2.00. 

Cast Adrift, $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by 
T. 8. Arthur, on reoeipt of the prioe. 

For $4.00 we will tend “ Orange Blossoms" and the 
“Man-Trap," or “Cast Adrift.” For $3.60 the “Man- 
Trap " and “ Cast Adrift." For $6.60, the three volmmee 
will be sent. 

To Clmb-Getters. 

Borne of our dub-getters have written to ask if “ Tie 
Angel of Peace," “ Bed-Time," or “ The Weeate or 
Immortelles," would be tent free te subscribers, in plaee 
of “The Christian Graces," if desired. We answer 

ye#. A choice of either of these pictures can be made. 
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IN THE HARVEST FIELD, 


G LORY to Him who bids the field 
Its blessing to our toil to yield. 
Who giveth muoh, who giveth more, 
Till store and basket rnnneth o’er; 
Thus, ere the golden skies grow dim, 
Come, let ns sing our Harvest Hymn. 

His finger on the land doth lay 
Its beanty, stretching far away; 

His biwf th doth fill the opal skies 
With grandeur dread to mortal eyes; 
He gives man harvest from the wild, 
And drops the daisied for the ohfld. “ 
vol xu,-46. 4 


Bat, oh, how shall we dare draw near ? 
Such power is veiled in mists of fear. 
What oan we be to One who fills 
The awful silence of the hills, 

Who knows the seerets of the sea, 

The wild beasts in the forests free? 

Bat, Lord, we know Thee otherwise— 

A slighted man, with loving eyes. 
Toiling along, with weary feft. 

Such paths asdhese amonfthe wheat; 
Come from the light.of Heaven’s;throne 
To call ho home on earth th|nd^^g 
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Ob, Lord, Thou givest bounteous spoil 
To tbe poor measure of our toil, 

For our few gray dank sowing days 
Tbe glow of August's eveaing blase; 

And wbat ean we give fbr tbe pain 
With whioh Thou sowed immortal grain ? 

Nothing—for all we have is Thine, 

Who need7st not oorn, nor oil, nor winej 
Nothing—unless Thom make us meet 
To follow thee through tares and wheat, 
And from the storm of woe and sin 
To help Thee bring Thy harvest in. 


SUDDEN DEATHS. 

BY J. E. M’C. 

W HEN a person dies suddenly, it is customary 
to attribute his death to some latent disease 
he may have had long in his system. Heart 
disease is very commonly settled upon as a conveni¬ 
ent and satisfactory explanation. But little account 
is made of mental and moral influences, which may 
have greatly hastened the event. 

Yet history gives us many examples of those who 
have died from sudden grief, or joy, or chagrin, or 
some similar emotion. And in common diseases any 
observer will see how greatly the mental state aflects 
the patient’s condition. 

Few people are so devoted to science as the Ara¬ 
bian grammarian, Sibouyah, who died of grief, be¬ 
cause, in a discussion with another scholar of his 
time, the caliph did not agree with him in a disputed 
point. 

A Spanish theologian, named Valentia, was re¬ 
proached by the pope for something unsatisfactory 
in his writings, and died of grief, or mortification, in 
consequence of it. 

So, too, a great French historian was killed by a 
printer’s blunders. It is well such particular people 
do not write for the press now-a-days. If all authors 
were as sensitive, they would be a short-lived class. 

No doubt there have been young men ever since 
Absalom’s day who have prided themselves on their 
fine hair or beard, but few have ever set their heart 
on it, as did a certain bishop of Clermont, named 
Guillaume Duprat. Never in France had such a 
beautiful beard been seen, and the young man culti¬ 
vated it as assiduously as if he had no other business 
in life. But his closely-shaven clerical brethren 
looked with a stern eye on such ah innovation. One 
Easter day, as he presented himself at his cathedral 
to take part in its services, he found three grim-faced 
brethren awaiting him, with scissors and razor, pre¬ 
pared to put him into better ecclesiastical trim. He 
cried out in dismay: “ Spare my beard, and I will 
renounce my bishopric!” and fled from his pursuers 
to his own chateau. Afterward, however, he was 
induced to submit to the rigorous canons of the 
church, and allow himself to be shaved. But so re¬ 
pulsive did his shorn face look to him, and so deep 
was his regret at the sacrifice he had been compelled 
to make, that he took to his bed and soon died. It 


is not wise to make an idol of one’s personal appear¬ 
ance, for a thousand accidents may mar it, and de¬ 
stroy the peace of its worshipper. 

Disappointment has no doubt harried thousands 
to their graves^ who otherwise might have lived on 
for many years. An Italian writer, named Foote- 
guerri, had an appointment promised him, which he 
was very anxious to obtain. But when the time 
came it was given to another. The shock prostrated 
him, so that he never rallied from it. 

A French architect died of grief because his royal 
master preferred the works of one Mansaret to his 
own. If he was the antbor of our famous Mansard 
roofs, it might have consoled him some to hear the 
censures passed on the invention in oar times. 

Two famous painters are said to have died of 
jealousy, when they looked on the works of artists 
that surpassed their own. No doubt many an au¬ 
thor, besides tbe youthful Keats, has had his days 
shortened by the sharp arrows of the critics. 

Anger is a most wearing passion to indulge, and 
tears down the constitution like a fever. A woman 
who was subject to violent fits of this sort, was once 
beating a child in a most furious manner for neglect¬ 
ing her work. Pausing a moment to take breath, 
she dropped down dead. Happy release for the poor 
children of that household! But what of the mother 
thus summoned away ? 

Children, and sometimes older people, have died 
of sodden fright, where there was no just ground for 
fear. A young lady was met by a party of boys with 
a hideous “Jack-a lantern ” one evening, and was** 
terrified that she died a few minutes after she readied 
her home. 

A celebrated French marshal was so superetitioas 
that, when a saltcellar was once overturned in his 
lap at dinner, he was thrown into a frenzy of terror, 
exclaiming, ”1 am a dead man!” He never re¬ 
covered from the fright, and his prediction was soon 
verified. 

A sound mind and an even, quiet spirit have often 
enabled a feeble body to outlast many which had for 
greater prospects of a long life. When we are culti¬ 
vating evil, selfish dispositions, when we are in¬ 
ordinately setting our hearts upon anything below 
the skies, we may know that we are sowing for our¬ 
selves the seeds of death. 


A recipe for perpetual youth is to study God’s 
book of nature. Never be idle. See the good in 
mankind, pass by the evil. Love yourself least. 
Strive to do some good every day of your life. 
Speak only kind words. Thus your heart will ever 
be young, and your friends will not notice the wrin¬ 
kles of age. 


If we are cheerful and contented, all nature smiles 
with us; the air seems more balmy, the sky clearer, 
the ground has a brighter green, the trees have a 
richer foliage, the flowers a more fragrant smell, the 
birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, moon aodsUit 
all appear more beautifdL 
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THE ARGUS PHEASANT. 

HE Argus Pheasant of Sumatra and neighbor¬ 
ing localities is the most imposing of this group 
of birds, although many others surpass it in 
brilliant colors. It is named in reference to the ill- 
feted Argus, whose hundred eyes never slept simul¬ 
taneously until charmed by the magic lyre of 
Mercury. 

This magnificent bird is remarkable for the very 
great length of its tail-feathers, and the extraordi¬ 
nary development of the secondary feathers of the 
wings. While walking on the ground, or sitting on 
a bough, the singular length of the feathers is not 
very striking, but when the bird spreads its wings 
they come out in all their beauty. The bird is not a 


of plumage, and would require many pages to de¬ 
scribe them fully. Suffice it to say that the grada¬ 
tions of jetty black, deep rich brown, orange, fawn, 
olive and white, are so justly and boldly arranged 
as to form admirable studies for the artist* and totally 
to baffle description. 

“ In one feather now before me,” says Rev. J. G. 
Wood, “ there are seventeen large * eyes ’ on the outer 
web, each being surrounded with a ring of jetty 
black, then with a dash of chocolate within the ring, 
then olive, with the least possible tinge of purple, 
and lastly with a spot of pure white near the tip, 
fading imperceptibly into the olive on one side and 
the chocolate on the other. Between these * eyes ’ 
some leopard like mottlings diversify the rich fawn 




good flier, and when it takes to the air only goes for 
a short distance. In running, its wings are said to 
be efficient aids. 

Although the Argus Pheasant is scarcely larger 
than an ordinary fowl, the plumage is so greatly de¬ 
veloped that its total length is more than five feet. 
The head and back of the neck are covered with 
short b row n feathers, and the neck and upper part 
of the breast are warm chestnut-brown, covered with 
spots of yellow and black, and similar tints are 
formed on the back. The tail is a deep chestnut, 
covered with white spots, each spot being surrounded 
with a black ring. When the bird chooses, it can 
raise the tail so that it stands boldly in the air be¬ 
tween the wings, and is partly spread. The sec¬ 
ondaries of the wings sre most wonderful'eonutopla* 


of the ground color, and outside of them four wavy 
bands of dark brown run along the feather toward 
the edge, breaking up into spots about an inch be¬ 
fore they reach the edge. The inner web is pale 
fawn, covered with black spots, surrounded with 
buff; and the tip of the whole feather Is deep brown, 
spotted profusely with white. The shaft is black at 
the base, and yellow toward its termination. 

“ In another feather both webs are marked just 
like a leopard, with dark spots on a fewn ground, 
only the spots are arranged in diagonal rows. But 
along the shaft runs a band, about three-quarters of 
an inch wide, of rich chocolate^ profusely speckled 
with the tiniest white spots, also arranged in rows. 
This band does not quite extend to the end of the 
feather, which at its tip is pale fewn very sparingly 
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studded with deep brown rosettes, surrounded with 
chestnut. These Are but two feather*, end I might 
take twenty as wonderful. Jn the female, the sec¬ 
ondary feathers, instead of measuring nearly a yard 
in length, are little more than a foot, and the eyes 
are much more obscure.” 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 

NE neighbor dropped in upon another. 

“Are you sick, Mrs. Carson?” asked the 
friend, on meeting a pale, troubled face. 

“ Sick at heart, Mary,” was answered, gloomily. 
Not even the ghost of a smile became visible. I 


Mrs. Canon sighed heavily. There was a leaden 
weight on her bosom. Reason assented to her neigh¬ 
bor’s suggestions, bat oppressed feeling held her in 
painful bondage. 

“What troubles you to-day? Why are you so 
much cast down V* asked the visitor. u But this may 
be an intrusion.” 

Mrs. Carson did not answer immediately. Her 
dreary eyes rested on the floor; her hands lay idly 
in her lap; she was the picture of despondency. At 
length she said: “ Ow ing to changes in business, my 

husband must give up his situation. A dissolution 
in the firm throws him out. To-morrow he leaves 
I his place, with no prospect of another. What are we 




“ Is that all V 9 The friend’s countenance bright¬ 
ened. 

Mrs. Canon looked half-surprised and half- 
offended. 

“ I don’t know any worse sickness,” she said, 
rather fretfully. 

“ That depends on the origin and nature of the 
disease,” was replied. “ There is a heart-sickness, 
which is unto death; but I take it that youn is of a 
milder type, having its origin among life’s petty an 
noyances, or it may be in its more sober disappoint¬ 
ment* ; in things common to us all, yet borne in so 
, many different ways.” 


to do? We’ve saved nothing. How could we, on so 
light an income.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear that,” answered the lady. 
“Very sorry.” 

“ Could anything be more gloomy or discouraging? 
Can you wonder that I am in trouble?” 

“ I do not wonder that you are concerned about the 
future, Mrs. Carson. That is a natural result. Bat 
l cannot see, in the event, any reason why yon should 
*it down with-folded hands, and make yourself miser¬ 
able. Mr. Carson is, Of coarse, troubled V 9 

** You may well say that He took saarosly a 
moHthfiftl of breakfast this morning.” 
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* On him rests the heaviest part of this harden. 
He mast provide end maintain a home for his wife 
and children. I sympathise with him from my 
heart” 

“ It’s teeing him so cast down that makes me so 
wretched ” said Mrs. Carson. 44 If he were cheerful 
and hopeful, 1 could take heart” 

u Perhaps, in thought, he is saying the same thing 
of you.” 

A flash of surprise came into Mrs. Carson’s hoe. 
The suggestion of her friend went home. 

“ When did he tell yeu of this ?” 

“ Last night I saw that something was troubling 
him, and urged him to say what it was. Then he 
told me.” 

“How did you receive the announcement?” 

Mrs. Carson was silent 

“ Bravely, as a wife should, when she sees trouble 
approaching her husband, or in weakness and tears?” 

“ In weakness and tears. I make you this confes¬ 
sion.” 

“Did that help him any? Did that make his 
trouble lighter?” 

“No, no, my friend. While telling me of the 
change, he mingled hopeful words in his sentences. 
Bat, afterward, he sat Bilent and gloomy through all 
the evening.” 

“ And you ?” 

M Cried myself almost sick.” 

“And sat opposite to him, at breakfast time this 
morning, with a rueful visage. No wonder he bad 
no appetite.” 

“No wonder,” said Mrs. Carson, repeating the 
words to herself. “ That was not well, at least.” 

“ And should not be repeated.” 

“ It shall not be repeated, Mary. Poor man 1 He 
bee enough to bear, without the dead weight of my 
despondency.” 

“ I’m glad to hear yon say that, Mrs. Canon. Now 
you are coming toward the right way of thinking. 
We have only to day, and in every to day we shall 
find the elements of peace, if we will search for them; 
and the elements of disquietude as well. To accept 
the one, and reject the other, is to be wise. Last 
evening you cast aside your husband’s hopeful words, 
and drew around both his heart and yours a pall of 
despondency. This morning your state was un¬ 
changed, and yon let him go forth for the day doubly 
weighted. My friend, this was not well. Now, 1 
pray you, limit thought and duty, as far as in you 
lies, to this one day which, in God’s providence, is 
yours. You have a pleasant home, children, a has- 
band. There is not a single external element, in all 
appertaining to your to-day, that is not favorable to 
peace of mind. When to-morrow becomes to-day, 
will the change be marked ? 1 think not. You will 
ndll, 1 trust, have your home, food, raiment, your 
children and yonr husband, and God’s promise to 
those who do their duty in ainglenem of heart. What 
if your husband’s hands are idle for a short time? 
Wbat if the way, looking weeks or months in ad¬ 
vance, does not seem clear? Your to-day is all 


bright, if yon will bat have it to. The sun shines, 
the heart beats, God’s providenoe is not hindered. 
Yon may be in peace, if yon will do yonr best to se¬ 
cure peace.” 

The neighbor departed, leaving Mrs. Carson in a 
better frame of mind, and with her thoughts flowing 
in the right direction. “One day at a time. One 
day at a time,” she said to herself, as her hands 
took hold upon the duties of the hoar. 44 Ah I if we 
could so live, how tranquil all might be. Even in 
this feeble effort, my heart has a calmer beat. I did 
not believe in the possibility of g change such as I 
feel. One day at a time 1” 

She lingered on the suggestion drawing oat more 
and more distinctly many of the things it involved, 
and seeing more and more clearly how it lay at the 
basis of all right living and trne enjoyment. 

Believed, in a great measure, from its burden of 
despondency, the mind of Mrs. Carson lifted itself 
into a region of clearer light, and became busy with 
ways and means adapted to the change which had 
taken place in their circumstances. Instead of re- 
| maining with folded hands, in terror of approaching 
ills, or dwelling in vagne apprehensions, she let hope 
gain entrance; and hope had good words to say. 

Slowly, in the dimly-closing twilight, a man 
walked, with eyes upon the pavement—walks with 
bowed head and stooping shoulders; he was bending 
under a heavy weight. One week ago the same man 
walked in the twilight, with head erect, and quickly- 
falling footsteps, almost impatient to reach his home. 
Then he looked for a smiling welcome atad loving 
words; now, as thought readied forward, he saw 
only clouds and tears. His heart was oheerful then, 
but heavy now. Suddenly his path had been crossed 
by a mountain range that looked impassable. For 
himself, he might gird his loins, and bravely move 
to the ascent; but, she who must walk by his side 
through smiling landscapes, or amid toilsome ac¬ 
clivities, had sunk down, overcome by weak terrors; 
and with this added,Iiow was he to advance? Brave 
enough to face the mountain, with its sky-reaching 
ciiffc and snowy summits, if his way must be over its 
barrier, and strong enough to support his companion, 
if she put forth what strength was given, he was not 
able to carry her as a dead-weight. And this it was 
that bowed his head and saddened his spirit, as he 
lingered, with slow ate;*, in the falling shad owe, and 
dreaded the arrival at home. 

Mr. Carson’s hand rested for some moments on 
the door before he found heart to push it open. 
Night had fallen without; but a darker night seemed 
waiting for him within—a night, the blackness of 
which no lamp rays could penetrate. Usually he 
shat the door after him with a quick, strong hand, 
that announced his entrance in echoes from the far¬ 
thest chambers, and made the stairs musical with the 
patter of little feet; now it was closed so noiselessly, 
that only the alert ears of Mrs. Carson noted his 
coming. 

44 There's yonr father,” she said to three little ones 

who had gathered about the centre-table, under a gas 
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lamp, one with her doll, and two with picture-book#, 
and then there was a scampering down-stairs, and a 
jangling of young voices sweet if discordant. The 
mother heard only the sound of kisses in r e sp ons e. 
The father’s voice, lately so full of glad welcomes, as 
he opened his arms for his babies, was silent now. 
What a change! And yet so far as every external 
element of happiness was oonoeraed, no new condi¬ 
tion existed. There was no evil in the present. 
Food and raiment, light and warmth, health—all 
that they could appropriate wan in equal abundance 
now as before. It was the shadow of some imagined 
evil in the future, which might never come, that shut 
the sunlight from their hearts—which might never 
come, or, coming, change to good in the day of its 
advent. 

Mr. Carson entered the room where his wife sat, 
bearing one child in his arms, while two clung to 
him, in laughing efforts to impede his progress. The 
old welcoming smile was on her face, not so bright 
nor so happy, but fuller of tenderness. How like a 
flash its reflected rays drank up the shadows from his 
eyes and brow. He could not help stooping over 
and kissing her with unwonted fervor. She felt it, 
in a sweet thrill, down to her heart. They w?re 
drawing closer together. 

“You have changed since morning,” said Mr. 
Carson, soon after, as the children resumed their 
toys and picture books, laying his hand on his wife’s 
head as he spoke, and looking into her calm eyes 
almost wonderingly. 

“ Have I ?” 

“ Yes. What has brought thi# change T” 

11 Right thinking, perhaps.” 

. “ What have been your thoughts?” 

“To-day is ours, and only to day.” 

“ Only to day,” said Mr. Canon, echoing the words 
of his wife. 

“ Is it wise to throw aside the good things of to¬ 
day, because in doubt as to the future ? To shut our 
windows, and refuse to let to-day’s sunshine enter 
our dwellings, because there are signs of a storm to* 
morrow ?” 

“ No, it is not wise,” answered the husband. 

“ So I have thought; and, so thinking, I have been 
striving to keep myself in the present, and amid the 
duties and blessings that crowd the passing houn. 
All is well with us to-day—all has been well with us 
so far in lift; and if changes and trials are to come, 
will not strength as we need be givtn T* 

“Surely it will, dear wifel” said Mr. Carson. “I 
cannot express the feeling of relief your language 
gives. Yes, yes. Let us take, in all our to-days, the 
good things God has provided. Hitherto they have 
been in full measure. If diminished from this time, 
as to what is external and material, may we not have 
an increase of our internal pleasures? I do not 
think we have been a great d«al happier since a bet¬ 
ter inoome enabled ns to rent this larger house, and 
to possess costlier furniture.” 

“ Just the conclusion of my own mind,” answered 
the wife. “ I know we were as happy—sometimes I 


have thought, happier—in that oosey little house 
where the first six years of our wedded lives were 
spent And now that you have alluded to this hum¬ 
ble condition, I will say what further has been in my 
thoughts. Let us go back to the same condition, and 
thus reduce our expenses to the old rate. In a smaller 
house I can get along well enough with a single ser¬ 
vant, and not have to work any harder than I do 
now. This will be acting right in the present—do 
mg to-day what seemeth best—and I think we shall 
find the way foefore us growing smooth to our feet, 
though it looks so rough and so thorny in pros¬ 
pective.” 

“Comforter!—consoler I—strengthener P said Mr. 
Canon, giving way to a gush of feeling. His voice 
was half-choked and hia eyes glistened. “One hour 
ago I was wretched. Now I am hopeful, resigned, 
peaceful. The high mountain across my path, that 
seemed impassable, has sunk to a little hill. When 
our feet begin the ascent, we shall not find the way 
so very difficult; and strength will come in the hour 
of need.” 

And it came as he had prophesied. The lemon 
and the experience of that day and evening to Mr. 
and Mrs. Carson were so full of instruction that they 
could not be forgotten. In present right thinking 
and acting—in taking each day as it came, and ac¬ 
cepting the good it had to offer—they found tran¬ 
quility of mind; but, in all variations from this rule 
of life—in all weak yieldings to doubt and fear—in 
all helpless broodings over coming ill—they were 
led into darkness, self-torments, wretchedness. One 
day at a time—taking and using the good it htd to 
offer, and bearing patiently its ills—this was the bet¬ 
ter life they sought to live; and though, for some 
years afterward, their way in the world was through 
obscure places, where the humbler move, they found 
as sweet flowers to give the air perfume* and as soft 
and green a turf for their feet, as had ever delighted 
them in more prosperous seasons. 


HOW LONG ANIMALS LIVE. 
CCORDING to some naturalists the length of the 
life of animals is as follows, though it is rather 
puzzling to see how they can know all this, especially 
about those that live a hundred*yean or more: 

The rabbit lives from 6 to 7 yean. 

The squirrel from 7 to 8 years. 

The fox from 14 to 15 years. 

The cat from 15 to 16 years. 

The dog from 16 to 18 years. 

The hear and the wolf from 18 to 20 yean. 

The rhinoct roe from 20 to 22 yean. 

The horse from 22 to 25 yean. 

The hen from 25 to 28 yean. 

The porpoise from 28 to 80 yean. 

The crow and the camel 100 yean. 

The tortoise 110 yean. 

The eagle 120 years. 

The swan I**0 yean. 

The elephant 400 yean. 

The whale, abiding to Cuvier, 1000 yean. 
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MY FIRST LITERARY VENTURE. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 

I HAD always wanted to do something to help my 
husband; he was poor, and his health was not 
gtK>d, and he had a ftunily of fonr to provide for. 

I could churn and sell the batter for a good price, 
and I coaid raise chickens, and sell eggs; and the 
product of the garden was no small item, bnt I didn’t 
like slavish toil, I didn’t want a freckled face and 
sunburnt hands and a stoat waist. 

It was easy work to write stories, sorely; anybody 
could do that; love stories were always read with a 
relish, and, judging from the abundance of them, 
they were marketable enough. 

I consulted no one. I wanted to surprise my hus¬ 
band some day; I wanted he should find himself 

famous as the husband of the distinguished Mrs.-, 

the new star that had arisen in the literary horizon. 

My children were very troublesome, the baby was 
teething; I found that I could not write love-stories 
and hear them crying, and fighting, and falling and 
bumping their heads. I baked a jar fall of sugar 
cakes, and made some molasses taffy, and drove a 
spike in the joists overhead and put up & swing on 
it, and did everything I could one day that I might 
commence my literary career on the following morn¬ 
ing. I likewise sent to a neighbor’s to borrow her 
little poor house girl to tend the children and be 
company for them. 

In the morning I went to my bedroom up-stairs to 
begin my work. I had laid the plot of my story in 
the night, while my husband was snoring obliviously 
by my side. 

My plot was beautiful. Gustavus Le Claire, a run¬ 
ner for a city firm, was to fall in love with a lovely 
girl, an orphan, Melissa Melsina, the niece of the 
landlady at the village hotel, where Gustavus had 
stopped for a few days. His friends were to oppose 
the marriage, and use all their influence against the 
proposed union. She was to pine, and be sent away 
to her grandmother’s; letters were to be intercepted; 
he was to cut his throat with a razor, and be dis¬ 
covered in time to be restored to life. A tobacco 
firm were to employ him as a runner on a new route 
that would carry him away in an opposite direction. 
In time he was to forget her and marry another, and, 
at the close of a long life, fall into abject poverty, 
and be assisted by his former sweetheart. He was to 
recognize her by a mark on her wrist, and she was 
to recognize him by a lock of red hair that grew on 
the side of his head. He was to die in her shelter¬ 
ing arms, murmuring: M Thine—thine onlyl” 

I knew ff I could grow inspired while writing, 
that this plot would work a thrilling tale, and my 
humble name would become a household word in my 
native land, and my fertile pen would be a resource 
of pleasure and of profit. 

I wrote two days, stopping to cook the three meals, 
rising early, churning after the family were abed, 
baking biscuit to save baking bread, spreading up 
the beds instead of making them, sweeping in a tem¬ 


porary manner, and cuffing the children instead of 
coaxing them. All this I did with my brows drawn 
in a thoughtful mood, and my pencil sticking above 
my ear. 

The third day I wrote, Harry, my baby fell down¬ 
stairs 'and struck his forehead on the rough stone 
wall, and cut a gash through to the skull. An Italian 
was in the kitchen with his little shoulder-stand foil 
of gay nick-nacks, and Harry was hurrying down to 
see them. After he had cried himself to sleep, and 
I had recovered from my faint and my fright, I re¬ 
sumed the pen. 

When he awoke he was unusually fretfol, and I 
tried to keep him with me. I gave him my slippers, 
and my comb and brush, and a little silver bell, and 
eveiy thing that could possibly amuse him for even a 
minute at a time. 

Just when my story was reaching its acme, the 
baby wearied of all things, and kicked and cried 
most piteously. 

How could I come down from the delectable heights 
of fancy and tend a mortal child, when the children 
of my brain, my immortal darlings, clamored for 
my undivided attention ? The thought was mortify¬ 
ing, aggravating—how could I soar with all these 
human ties tugging at my heart? 

I looked all around me to devise a newer play¬ 
thing. A small mirror seemed to recommend itself. 
I held it before the baby, and he laughed aloud, 
while the tears like dewdrops hung on his long 
lashes. 

“ See a baby I” I said, u see a baby !” I sat him 
down on the floor and placed the mirror before him, 
so he could bend forward and look into it He 
shouted in his rare glee. I resumed my story, occa¬ 
sionally peeping over my shoulder and saying: “He 
sees a baby! sees a baby!” 

After while I looked round, thankful I had found 
a plaything that pleased Harry, and I discovered 
him very deliberately Bitting on it, peeping over first 
at one side then the other, to see how nearly it 
adapted itself to his ample proportions The glass 
was broken into a thousand pieces, and he sat there 
as delighted as a boy who has mounted a fractious 
colt for the first time. He crowed, he tried to tip up 
his heels into the air, and he threw back his head 
as though he was tossing a flowing mane. I really 
believe the little human baby, with a touch of the 
bully spirit that often comes with mature growth, 
thought he had that other fellow down, and that 
after some fashion or manner he was a little man 
victorious. 

At last, after much tribulation, my tender love- 
story was written, revised, copied, punctuated care¬ 
fully, put into an envelope without rolling or folding 
and sent off. Because it was a first attempt, I affixed 
to it the modest price of fifteen dollars. 

Elated by the success that I was sure would attend 
my first effort, I wrote another story, called “ My 
Grandmother’s Prophecy.” The grandmother was 
a superstitious old lady, and, following the bent of 
her whims, she prophesied over every event that 
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transpired. One cf her granddaughters came sud¬ 
denly upon a nest of eggs under the lilacs, and the 
old lady said that it was an infallible sign that she 
would receive an offer of marriage unexpectedly. 
The offer did come in a very droll, dry, business-like 
way from a renovated old widower in a blue silk 
cravat I thought I made a splendid story of the 
incident 

Oh, I seemed to feel the cool chaplet of fame on 
my heated brow, and to hear the chink of the yellow ! 
twenty-dollar gold pieces in my humble little black 
velvet wallet 

Life was very sweet to me'in those summer morn¬ 
ings and noons and nights. I waited patiently until 
t thought it was time for replies to come, and for the 
newspapers to shout out the name of the new star, 
already in the zenith. 

Hadn’t I for years felt the burning desire to write! 
Hadn’t I felt that I was one of the anointed!—one 
of the few set apart! 

I don’t litfe to be laughed at, and yet I always en¬ 
joy a joke on myself as well as on othero. I’ll put 
my hands over my faoe while I tell it 

A peddler came along with a fine assortment of 
Irish poplins. Now, I always had a weakness for 
lustrous poplins. I am tall and slender. I knew a 
drees of dark-green poplin would fall in such mag¬ 
nificent folds from my waist down to my feet, that I 
would be the admiration of all Lenox and vicinity. 

I had felt a desire to help my poor husband. 
Fudge! Wouldn’t that be inverting the order of 
marriage?—wouldn’t that be making of myself the 
strong oak, and of him the clinging vine? I, a free 
woman, able to earn my own living by my pen, would 
none of this. 

I bought the beautiful pattern, and promised to 
pay for it as soon as I heard from “my publishers.” 
I said this with a great deal of zest and satisfaction. 

The dress was twenty dollars. I could pay for 
that easily, and have money left—and how nice that 
would be. Not another woman in Lenox could do 
such things as that, they were all burdens to their 
husbands. They leaned on them. 

Well, well, no Italian sunsets were finer than ours 
in Lenox; no sunrise in the tropics softer, or mel¬ 
lower, or more delightful. 

In a few weeks came a bulky envelope, acccompa- 
nied by a letter. My beautiful love-story of “ Au¬ 
gustus the Runner, and Melissa Melsina the Orphan’' 
came back to me, and the letter read: 

“ Madam : We shall not be able to use your story 
of 1 Augustus the True Hero.’ We return you the 
MBS., eta, eta” 

Why wouldn’t they use it? Perhaps an ill-dis 
posed clerk had sent it back to me; or, maybe, they 
had organized rings, and favored no new contribu¬ 
tors. I wrote back immediately, and asked why they 
refused it. I wanted they should point out the errors, 
and if it was not worth fifteen dollars, perhaps they 
would pay me twelve for it; and, rather than miss a 
sale, and because it was my first attempt, I was will¬ 


ing to sell it fer ten dollars. ■ I didn’t mind making 
a little sacrifice. I could afford to be generous. I 
received no reply. I wrote again with a like result. 

I hoped a better fate for the * Grandmother’s 
Prophecy;” but though I waited long and patiently, 
I never heard a word from it. I presume it was con¬ 
signed to the waste- basket \ 

The days were not so beautiful then. My star of 
hope had gone down—the sunsets and sunrises were 
very common. I wondered wherein had ever lain 
the burnished glow and the tender shimmer on the 
hazy hill-tops, and the soft, caressing touch that 
seemed to come to my glad faoe in tfyp twilight breeze 
that dallied on the billowy meadows, and ehook the 
over- ripe roses until their pale petals fell like fragrant 
flakes at my feet. 

I took up the burden of life again; it was a little 
heavy at first; its tasks were often performed in 
tears, that fell freely when I thought of my great 
mistake. Though 1 shrank from facing the truth, I 
could call my error by no other name. 

How I hated the sight of my green poplin dress! 
It brought up such painful memories; and then it 
did not harmonize with my shawl or hat or veil. 
What a mountain loomed up before me when I tried 
to pay for it myself. 

I sold butter and eggs, chickens and berries and 
cucumbers and radishes, and took in washings and 
boarded the music-teacher, but I couldn’t pay for it 
all myself, and I couldn’t trade it ofi. It haunted 
me like the de^d body haunted Eugene Aram. 

At last, in a fit of despair. I cried right out one 
night, and owned up to the whole thing. I was very 
miserable; I hid my face in Joey’s bosom, and with 
sobs that shook me like an ague fit, I confessed the 
whole truth. It was very humiliating, but Joey 
said it only made me dearer to him than ever, and 
that I must never play the strong oak again, and 
keep secrets from him any more. He said the pub¬ 
lic should never have the opportunity of criticizing 
his dear wife’s pretty stories, that they couldn’t ap¬ 
preciate then; a greedy gourmand of a public never 
should tear from the sanctity of home her precious 
name, and flaunt it in the papers. 

He paid for the ugly green dress willingly, and 
the tender love-light in his blue eyes, as he did it, 
was worth more to me than all the huzzas and noisy 
plaudits of a hollow-hearted publia 

1 never recovered from the humiliation. My soul 
is sick yet, when I think of the bright dreams that 
for a few months dazzled my eyes, and bewildered 
and biassed my better judgment. 

Riches, honor, power and the like, which owe all 
their worth to our false opinion of them, are too apt 
to draw the heart from virtue. We know not how to 
prize them; they are not to be judged of by the com¬ 
mon vogue, but by their own nature. They have 
nothing to attract our esteem, but that we are used to 
admire them; they are not cried up because they 
are things that ought to be desired, but they are de¬ 
sired because they are generally cried up. 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE SEA. 

BY E. CHAR DON. 

T HE dweller upon land is accustomed to regard 
the sea as a vast waste of waters, resting upon 
rocks and sand, and abounding, perhaps, with a 
numerous, curious and predacious animal life, with 
a flora of sea weeds and mosses, with perhaps beauti¬ 
ful shells and brilliant 
scaled fish# But, floweret 
who would lodk for them 
in the sea? Nevertheless, 
they are there, as beautiful 
as those upon land, and 
far more wonderful in their 
structures and functions. 

The flowers of the sea are 
living flowers, animated 
not with the passive life of 
vegetation, not with the 
active life that feels and 
moves and suffers hunger, 
and gratifies it sometimes 
voraciously. 

These sea flowers are zo- 
ophytic in their character, 
being merely polypes. 

Among the polypes, the sea- 
anemone is the most beau¬ 
tiful and the most curious. 

It seems, indeed, a 
strange compound of the 
animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms—bearing a striking resemblance to the lat -1 
ter in its appearance, while it is allied to the former 
in its functions. 

The body of the sevanemone is in the form of a 
column, of more or 
lees thickness, which 
flattens out into a 
disc at the summit, 
around which are 
many rows of tenta¬ 
cles, resembling the 
narrow petals of a 
daisy. In the cen¬ 
tre of this disc, in 
the midst of these 
tentacles or petals, 
is the creature's 
mouth. The tenta¬ 
cles vary in form 
and number greatly 
in the different spe¬ 
cies. Somttimesthey 
are round, some- 
times flat, and again 
they are pointed. As 
many as one hundred and fifty tentacles have been 
counted on a single anemone. 

The sea-anemones present the most brilliant and 
varied colors. The stem, disc and tentacles are not 
always of the same oolor, but frequently display every 


8EA-AVEXONE8 


combination of pink, gray green, white-purple^ or¬ 
ange, lilac, yellow, blue, fawn and white. 

The lower end of the column-like body is flattened 
at the will of the polype, and attached firmly to the 
rock upon which it takes up its abode. They are 
usually stationary, though they can make a slow 
progress when they wish to do so. When one of 
these creatures desires to 
change its place, it almost 
imperceptibly contracts 
one side of its base, and 
as imperceptibly expands 
or stretches forward the 
other side. Sometimes it 
will drag itself along by 
the aid of its tentacles. 

When the season of win¬ 
ter approaches, the ane¬ 
mones who inhabit the 
ocean at a high latitude, 
relax their hold upon the 
rocks and allow them¬ 
selves tobe passively 
borne by the waves into 
deep water, out of the 
reach of the cold. 

The appearance of the 
anemone, when it is open 
to the sunlight, has been 
likened to that of an En¬ 
glish daisy. The petals or 
tentacles of this sea-flower 
are, however, endowed with life and motion. They 
move about, and expand and contract, and open and 
close themselves at the animal’s pleasure. If they are 
touched, or if the water around it is agitated, they 

seem to shrivel np 
and draw themselves 
in. When the ten¬ 
tacles are closed na¬ 
turally, they meet at 
a point above the 
mouth of the ani¬ 
mal, and present the 
exact appearance of 
a bud of a flower 
just ready to bloom. 

The sea-anemone 
is most voracious in 
its appetite, seizing 
anything that comes 
within its reach. Its 
tentacles emit a ven- 
omous^fluid, bf 
which means small 
fish, which fall with¬ 
in its dutches, are 
readily overcome, and fall an easy pray. The touch 
of a tentacle will produce a stinging smart, and for 
more than an hour afterward the hand will remain 
| red and painfnL 

Having swallowed its dinner, it doeee its tentacles 
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and remains in a state of torpor during the process 
of digestion. It is not, however, always permitted to 
remain in quiet. Its digestive apparatus is exceeding¬ 
ly simple. Indeed, all there iB of the animal beside 
its tentacles, are a stomach and a mouth. The latter 
opens directly upon the former, without any inter¬ 
mediate canal. In consequence of this, it sometimes 
happens that the animal which has been seized and 
swallowed alive and whole is able to force its way 
out again, and make its escape uninjured. Or a 
shrimp which has witnessed the wholesale devouring 
of the prey from a distance will throw himself upon 
the anemone, with bis small feet prevent the closing 
of the tentacles, and, thrusting its claws into the crea¬ 
ture’s stomach, will draw the recently-swallowed food 
forth for his own use. Sometimes a battle takes place 


fuse. These embryo anemones attach themselves 
to some solid substance, soon throw out little 
rows of tentacles, and finally become minature ane¬ 
mones. 

The most carious trait of these wonderful sea- 
flowers is their tenacity of life. If a tentacle is am¬ 
putated, another one speedily grows in its place. If 
an anemone is torn forcibly from the rock, leaving 
small fragments adhering, each onq of 'these frag¬ 
ments will develop rows of tentacles, then a mouth 
and a stomach, and become in time a complete ani¬ 
mal. If an anemone is cut in two, the lower half of 
the body throws out its fringe of tentacles, and de¬ 
velops a digestive apparatus. The upper half will 
go on catching and swallowing its prey, apparently 
entirely oblivious to the fact that the food passes out 



on these occasions, in which the shrimp gets the 
wont of it, and finds himself, when too late, on the 
wrong side of the creature’s month. 

As the anemone cannot go in quest of food, but 
must wait for it to come within his reach, nature has 
wisely ordered that he shall be enabled to endure a 
long fast without inconvenience. Thus anemones 
have been known to live for two or three years with¬ 
out food. 

The germs and embryos of the anemones are borne 
within the arms or tentacles. The former are mo¬ 
tionless, the latter exhibit a sort of rotary motion. 
From the tenticles they pass into the stomach, where 
they remain uninjured amid the digesting food, and 
are at last ejected through the mouth with the re- 


at once through the lower opening. This opening, 
however, gradually doses, a crown of tentacles ap¬ 
pears, a new mouth is formed, and the creature has 
gained, rather than lost, by its mutilation, for it now 
possesses the faculty of double enjoyment in being 
able to eat with two mouths at once. This is not for 
long, however. In due time the double anemone 
separates in the middle, producing two single ane¬ 
mones ; and thus three perfectly independent crea¬ 
tures have been formed from one. 

If an anemone is cut in two lengthwise, each half 
will finally unite, and the result will be two anemones 
just like the original one, except of somewhat slim¬ 
mer proportions. If one of these curious creatures is 

cut up into more than two fragments, the result is 
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still the same—at least, one living anemone for each 
fragment. 

The Abbd Dioquemare, who experimented in va¬ 
rious ways with these zoophytes, remarked: “ Per¬ 
haps I may be accused of cruelty, bnt from what I 
have seen from my experiments, I believe that the 
happiness of the creatures was increased; for, not 
only did I augment the doration of their lives, but I 
renewed the term of their youth.” Ha might have 
added that in multiplying their existences he multi- 
plied their capacity for enjoyment. 

The I m ot rmn a differ from the anemones in their 
form, and in the texture of their skin. They attach 



TWO BBLL LUCBEITARIJS UPOH A PIECE OF SEA-WEED. , 

themselves to sea-weeds and other marine bodies 
The tentacles, instead of proceeding in a regular 
fringe aronnd the whole disc, appear in clusters from 
a number of hornlike protuberances. 

The Bell Iueemaria is one of the most beautiful of 
the species. It is bell shaped, an inch in depth, of a 
uniform dark-brown, while each of the eight lobes of 
the corolla is terminated by a glandular rose colored 
had. Its mouth is small and square, and in the 
centre. 

The anemones are used for food in certain coun¬ 
tries, and are even considered delicacies. 

“IT’S NONE OF MY BUSINESS.” 

“ TTS none of my business,” said Peter Martin, as 

X he passed Farmer Hyde’s orchard and saw one 
of his neighbor's sons stealing apples. “ Let Ryder 
look after his own boys.” 

And he trudged on home, meeting Mr. Ryder by 
the way. His first impulse was to tell the neighbor 
about his son, hot he checked the impulse, saying in 
his mind: “ Let him find it out for himself; it’s none 
of my business. I’d get his ill-will, instead of his 
thanh, most likely.” 

It so happened that this was Jim Ryder’s first 
offence, and if Martin had told bis father, the re¬ 
proof or punishment that would have followed might 
have saved the boy from further crime. But, escap¬ 
ing detection and punishment, he was encouraged to 
go on in evil. 

But h was Martin’s business, even in the narrow 


and selfish sense in which he had expressed himself. 
He would have made it his business if some one had 
introduced a fever-breeding nuisance into the neigh¬ 
borhood, to the serious peril of his family. 

On that very evening Jim Ryder met Martin’s son 
Edward, a lad three years younger, and gave him a 
couple of nice red apples. 

“ Where did you get them ?” asked Edward, as he 
ate the spicy fruit. 

“ You’ll not tell?” 

“Oh, no indeed.” 

“Well, then, I got them down at Mr. Hyde’s 
orchard. I was going along there, and the apples 
looked so tempting I could not resist Mr. Hyde’s 
got bushels and bushels, and he’ll never miss them.” 

The boys talked it over, and the older one per¬ 
suaded the younger that there was no great harm in 
taking a few apples. The only thing was not to be 
found ont And they agreed to go round together, 
on the next afternoon, and help themselves to as 
many as they could carry. 

Peter Martin was returning home on the next day, 
and just as he got near Farmer Hyde’s orchard, he 
heard a great outcry and barking of dogs. And soon 
after he saw Jim Ryder leap over the fence and run 
swiftly down the road. * 

“Ah, you young rascal!” he said to himself. 
“ Been stealing apples again.” 

He was moving on, when he heard himself called. 
Looking round he saw Farmer Hyde—and he saw 
something else that made his heart sink like lead in 
his bosom. He saw his little boy Edward in the 
tight grip of the angry farmer's hand. 

“Been stealing my apples I’ 1 said the farmer. 

At a single bound Peter Martin was ovtr the fence, 
and, standing with pale lips before the farmer and 
his frightened bov, he cried: “Oh, Ned 1 Ned!” in 
sorrow and shame. “ To think that you could have 
done a mean and wicked thing like this.” 

“ I wouldn’t have thought of it, father,” answered 
the trembling, white faced child, “if it hadn’t been 
for Jitn Ryder. He said he got some yesterday, and 
that it wasn’t any harm.” 

“ The greatest rogue has got off*, as is usual in such 
cases,” said Farmer Hyde, the anger going out of his 
heart at sight of the father’s pain. “But there is 
harm, my boy,” speaking gravely but kindly to Ed¬ 
ward, “ in taking what don’t belong to you. It is 
stealing.” 

Peter Martin went home that day a wiser man; 
and with some clearer notions of his responsibility 
in the life around him. 


It is an ill thing for a man not to know the gauge 
of his own stomach, nor to consider that men do 
many things in their drink that they are ashamed of 
when sober; drunkenness being nothing but a volun¬ 
tary msdness, it emboldens men to undertake all 
sorts of mischief; it both irritates wickedness and 
discovers it; it does not only make men vicious, but 
shows them to be so; and the end of it is either 
sham* or repentance. 
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IN A THUNDER CLOUD WITH A BALLOON.* 

BT PROF. JOHN WISE. 

HE first time I was ever swallowed up in a 
storm cloud, it happened to be in a suddenly 
generated hail storm nimbus during an ascen¬ 
sion from Carlisle, Pa. A hail storm is not a very 
large meteor, but it is very violent in its gyratory 
action; and when it sucks a balloon into its vortical 
air-hopper, the aeronaut may look out for a little 
rough usage, and not the least of his troubles will be 
a nausea similar to that of sea-sickness, following 


the distance it is by the course of the river, but 
thunder storms have a penchant to trail their wateiy 
drapery along river channels. 

The ascension was made in the afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock, and right in the face of an ap¬ 
proaching thunder-gust coming from the northwest. 
On attaining a height of three-quarters of a mile, I 
discovered a second thunder gust coming along from 
the southwest. My balloon was situated on the apex 
of the two lines of the approaching storms, and 
already gave indications of being gobbled up in the 




the swinging to and fro, compounded with gyrations, 
of the air-ship. I will, however, for the present* 
describe an experience of travelling inside of a 
thunder-gust for a distance of nearly a hundred 
miles along the Ohio River, in a balloon voyage from 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to Point Pleasant, about twelve 
miles below Gallipolis. Straight across the country 
from Portsmouth to Gallipolis is not much over half 


* We sre indebted to the publishers of To-Day for the fine 
illustration accompanying this article, as well as for the very 
interesting article itself, which appeared originally in that 
paper. 


vortex of centralising air incident to storm-clouds. 
I made up my mind to go into the whale’s belly, not 
entirely regardless of consequences; but being well 
provided with gas and ballast, I was consoled whh 
the knowledge that I could escape from this leviathan 
of the air by using the means of gravitation in let¬ 
ting out gas, or of levitation by disposing of ballast 
The two storms were now approaching^ as it were, 
in grand battle array, with thundering explosions. 
The discharges of lightning came vivid, sharp and 
frequent; and when the two storms dashed, they be¬ 
came terrific. It was a scene of awful grandeur. I 
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had a mind to escape by one or the other of the 
means just mentioned, hot, like Lot’s wife, I was 
curious enough to look back—not to be turned into 
a pillar of salt, but certainly to be well shaken— 
buried round and rdund as H were by the nape of 
the neck. 

The intelligent reader may here be reminded that 
a thunder-storm is not an accidentally condensed, 
irregularly massed body of watery vapor, as viewed 
from the earth, but a geometrically formed and in* 
dividualized meteor, and of mathematical precision 
in ita motioB and compensating balances. It is more 
or less governed in its onward progress by the undu¬ 
lations of the earth’s surface—the channels of rivers, 
valleys and mountain gorges.. These meteors often 
take short turns to pass into a deep valley. When 
they happen to plunge against tf mountain-side that 
lies in their direct course, they often become tan¬ 
gled in the mountain-top, swaying to and fro like 
things of life, and this gives rise to those destructive 
mountain torrents known as “cloud bursts.” The 
ndn that would be otherwise spread over a great 
snrfoce is by this stand still of the meteor poured 
down against the immediately underneath surface of 
the mountain-side. 

It requires no strained imagination to give interest 
to storm scenes as viewed from above them and in 
their midst; and when it is considered that a balloon 
Is not in the predicament of a ship at sea as in a 
Storm, the scene may be viewed with an assurance of 
flrtty that is never realised on the water. The sea- 
ship has two elements to contend with. The air 
whirling it around in the vortex of a storm, and the 
thousand times denser water holding it in its em¬ 
brace, bringB upon the sea-ship a leverage and strain 
Amt crashes and cracks it to pieces. The balloon 
has but one element to contend with, and it matters 
not whether the current is one mile an hour or one 
hundred miles; to the air-passenger it is’all the same, 
for he knows not that he is moving at all unless he 
can see some landmarks to give him an idea of mo¬ 
tion. In a thunder-cloud, however, there is a per- 
osptlble motion, not violent, bat disagreeable. The 
motion is gyratory—a swinging to and fro and going 
round in a circle at the same time—and this motion 
produces nausea like sea-sickness. The huge black 
precipices of nimbi, or the brilliantly illuminated 
lava-looking cumuli, have not the terror-giving cha¬ 
racter to the air-passenger that the coral reefs and 
leeshore rocks have to the sea-passenger. The reader 
Is now better prepared to resume the thread of the 
narrative with composure, since dashing against an 
atmospheric boulder will not shock him. 

These two storms merging into one having met at I 
an angle-in the course of the river where it trends off 
from .a southwest to a northeast, direction of stream, 
it followed the course of the Ohio up to the mouth of 
the Kanawha River, and there it made a turn up 
that watercourse. Sailing in this meteor, I was con¬ 
stantly surrounded by electrical phenomena. While 
the discharges of lightning were almost incessant, 
thundering anj mashing out of the thick vapor with 


livid, zigzag bolts darting down toward the earth, 
they never seemed to explode near to the balloon. 
Most of the time the balloon was sailing in clear 
atmosphere between' the upper and lower cloud, 
though right in front of it, and within a few hun¬ 
dred yards, the upper and lower douds were joined 
in the form of a waterspout, and from this conjoined 
mass the discharges were mainly taking place, though 
occasionally a more distant explosion would occur. 
The central explosions were so frequent and terrific 
that I dare not let the balloon rock into the vortex, 
and, in order to avoid this, I had to pay out ballast 
and gas, causing the balloon to rise and foil, and by 
that means be thrown outward io the upper cloud, 
whenever the lower cloud had rocked it too near the 
central uprising air-shower. This kind of manoeuv¬ 
ring has been learned from former experience in 
these meteors. 

One time the balloon got so far to the rear of the 
centre of the vortex between the upper and the lower 
cloud that it foil into the rays of the son. This pro¬ 
duced one of the rarest spectacles of rainbow light 
in the form of a parhelion, or aureola, as it is tech¬ 
nically termed, that my eyes ever rested on. R 
threw upon this black central cloud matter a beauti¬ 
ful prismatic arch of varl-colored light, not circular 
as a rainbow, but in the form of a twisted ellipse, 
caused, no doubt, by the difference of density of the 
watery particles acting as the screen. I gazed upon 
it with admiration and amazement. All this time 
the celestial fireworks continued in full blast, bang¬ 
ing and booming like great guns, and the hissing of 
electrical streams of fire were truly appalling. It 
seemed to me like the crack of doom; and while it 
made my hair bristle and my heart beat quick time, 
it seemed still to say, 41 Stand from under,” because 
the thunderbolts were all hurled downward. So far 
as my reason oonld direct, I felt it safer to look at it 
from above than from below; besides, the country 
below was mainly forest and river, as seen from an 
occasional glimpse through an open chasm of the 
lower clond. 

Once the balloon was totally involved in a mass 
of orange-colored flame. This was evidently “sheet 
lightning” placing between the upper and the lower 
cloud. I was for a moment paralyzed, hot by an 
electric shock, but by a shudder of fright, as it seemed 
for the moment that my air-bubble was in a blaze. 
In an instant more I felt easier in mind, seeing that 
the fire had not harmed the balloon. The thought 
now occurred, Am I not venturing too for upon my 
philosophy of safety in a thunder-cloud? Besides, 
my ballast was pretty well exhausted, and I had 
been riding in a storm for more than an hour, so 
that I must be many miles from the place of de¬ 
parture. 

The beautifbl grotto of fire would appear and dis¬ 
appear as the balloon happened to foil in and oat of 
the sunbeams biasing in between the upper and the 
lower cloud. The balloon refraeting the rays of 
light passing through it caused the prismatic aioh. 

The rain was discharged from the lower ckeud, and 
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but seldom a few heavy drops would fall on to the 
balloon from the upper stratum. From the rushing 
noise of water, it was evident that the rain was de¬ 
scending to the earth in torrents, and this, with the 
heavy and constant discharges of thunderbolts and 1 
the remarkable beauty of the aureola illuminating 
the interior of the storm-cloud, gave it more the 
character of a scene of enchantment than one of 
reality. There was a fearful fascination in the grand 
phenomenon; and while it made one's heart beat 
with emotion and a feeling of awe, it still persisted 
in dragging one along as the soldier is dragged along 
in the thick smoke of the battle’s cannon. It is im¬ 
possible to fully and fairly portray with words the 
condition of mind and its surrounding phenomena 
when sailing in the midst of a good-sised thunder¬ 
storm. It is a sublimity not realisable on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, grand and majestic as these 
meteors present themselves to an observer on terra 
firma. 

Having now sailed within the folds of this elec¬ 
trical meteor for over an hour, and for a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles by the course of the Ohio 
River, and viewed! it from various positions, the 
limited amount of ballast remaining on hand ad¬ 
monished a preparation for descent. Before coming 
down, a dosen or more copies of the Portsmouth 
daily paper were thrown overboard, and they were 
soon drawn into the vortex of the storm. One of 
them fell into my hands again the next day, as will 
be explained in the conclusion of this narrative. 1 
now commenced to descend slowly and cautiously, 
in order to look out for a safe landing-place. As 
this process was going on, the storm was moving 
forward and away from the balloon. On coming 
down through the lower cloud, I found the surface 
of Gallia County hereabouts covered with forest; but 
some distance ahead in my line of direction a log 
cabin peered out from a little “clearing,” and I 
struck for this, and made a lodgment before the 
cabin door in the rain, greatly to the surprise of the 
family in the house. Seeing the suddenly- appearing 
apparition was nothing more than flesh and blood, 
the good housewife cautiously, with the door slightly 
qar, ventured the question of, “ Who are you?” In 
dripping garments and with the most gentle speech 
at my command, I answered, “A stranger, madam, 
in a strange land; will you please help me a little ?” 
Still holding the door in her hand, she said, “ What 
is that?” pointing at the ai*-ccaft as it was swaying 
over her head. “ A balloon, madam, just come out 
of that cloud.” The door immediately flew open, and 
at the same time she exclaimed, “Come out, Joe; 
here’s a man in a balloon that you read about in the 
paper the other day.” 

The next morning I went to Small’s Landing, a 
few miles off, to get on a Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
packet to return to Portsmouth, and there 1 found 
one of the papers r efe rr ed to above, and which , they 
told me had fallen down fieom a black thunder* 
cloud that passed overhead the day before, much to 
their aston i s h me n t until I had to them 


by what kind of an ex pr ess it had been carried to 
the distance of ninety miles two hours after it earns 
from the press. 

There are scenes in our lives that se em to become 
as indelibly impressed upon the tablet of the brain 
as is the image on the photographer’s albuminoid 
membrane, and these storm aoenes are of that char¬ 
acter. The eteret m^esty of Nature therein asserts 
its superior divinity, and makes man shrink into tbs 
insignificance of a microeoopio monad, with all his 
boasted intellectual powers, when compered to ths 
intelligence of the great Ruler of the universe. 


RETROSPECT. 

ST S. iBVIIl JOlfBR. 

T HE path of the day is trodden; 

I sit by the milestone, night, 

And backward glanoe at the winding road 
As it gleams in the sunset light. 

Over the hill and adown the plain 
Where my feet were tired and sore, 

Bnt the thorns that wounded, the stones that braised, 
I see them again no more. 

I see instead, by the highway side, 

The flowers 1 might have strewn 
For other feet more sorely tried, 

In paths that were dark and lone. 

I see instead the fountain oool, 

With its rainbow-colored spray, 

And the ohalioe I broke in my careless basts 
As I turned from the water away. 

Heedless of those who waited there 
For the draught I might have dipped, 

Heedless of blessings that had been mine, 

From the weary and fever-lipped. 

I see instead of the steep ascent 
Where toiling, I wept and prayed, 

The straggling, trembling ones, to whom 
My hand vouchsafed no aid. 

I see the light that crowned my road, 

I see the dark unrest 

That wrapped my soul as a murky oload— 

Father, Thou knowest best! 

Oh, lead me in Thine own right paths, 

Or smooth or tough the way, 

And may I nearer walk to Thee, 

To-morrow than to-day. 


THE BEE. 


BY L 8. HAGNia 

L ANCER of the golden belt! 

Errant knight in ladies* bower 
I have caught thee fairly now, 

Hid within this lotos tie 


Ivory prison meet for thee, 

Boon companion of the light; 
Browned in nectar thou shait be 
Tiny Clarence of delight! 

Gdiden youth; beware! beware! 

Touch net, taste not, lest ye die. 
Let this waadeqsr of tbs air ■ 
leash forbidden i o u s t s twflp. ■ 
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MIGRATORY LOCUSTS. 

E locust is one of the little insects that at times 
inflicts upon man an amount of inconvenience 
and mischief wholly inconsistent with its dimen- 


Louis Figuier, the well known French naturalist, 
thus describes their journey ings: 

“It is especially in warm climates that they be¬ 
come such fearful pests to agriculture. Wherever 



stone, and due principally to the power of its num- 
heap. A swarm of locusts isnne of the most fearful 
visitations to which the East iaespoeed, and is alio- 
gether extraordinary* 


they alight, they change the most fertile country into 
an arid desert* They are seen coming in innumar* 
able hands, which, from afar, have the appearanoa 
of stormy elonds, even hiding the sun. As fhr and 
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as wide as the eye can reach, the sky is hlack, and 
the soil is inundated with them. The noise of these 
millions of wings may be compared to the sound of 
a cataract. When this fearfal army alights upon 
the ground, the branches of the trees break, and 
in a few hoars, and over an extent of many leagues, 
all vegetation has disappeared, the wheat is gnawed j 
to its very roots, the trees are stripped of their leaves. 
Everything has been destroyed, gnawed down and 
devoured. When nothing more is left, the terrible 
host rises, as if in obedience to some given signal, 
and takes its departure, leaving behind it despair 
and famine. It goes to look for fresh food—seeking 
wl^om, or rather in this case what it may devour. 

u During the year succeeding that in which a 
country has been devastated by showers of locusts, 
damage from these insects is the less to be feared; 
for it happens often that, after having ravaged every- 
thirg, they die of hunger before the laying season 
begins. But their death becomes the cause of a 
greater evil. Their innumerable carcasses, lying in 
heaps and heated by the sun, are not long in enter¬ 
ing into a state of putrefaction; epidemic diseases, 
caused by the poisonous gases emanating from them, 
soon break out, and decimate the populations. These 
locusts are bred in the deserts of Arabia and Tartary, 
and the e*st winds carry them into Africa and 
Europe. Ships in the eastern part of the Mediter- 
anean are sometimes covered with them at a great 
distance from the land.” 

Captain Hall, in his second series of “ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,” gives the following account 
of a vast locust swarm: 

“ Captain Beaufort, with whose interesting and de¬ 
lightful book on Caramania every reader of travel is 
familiar, told me that when he lay at Smyrna, in 
1811, he had an opportunity of forming a rude esti¬ 
mate of the magnitude of a flight of locusts which 
was drifting past from south to north. The consul 
had occasion to send a messenger, in a due easterly 
direction, to the bashaws of Sardis, in Asia Minor, 
that is, in a course at right angles to the flight of the 
locusts. This person rode forty miles before he got 
clear of the moving column of these ravenous ani¬ 
mals. It was inferred, from observations made with 
a pocket telescope, that the height of the column 
could not be less than three hundred yards, and the 
rate at which it passed not slower than seven miles 
an hour. This continued for three days and nights, 
apparently without intermission. As these insects 
succeeded one another at an average distance of not 
more than three feet, and were about one foot apart 
above one another, it was computed that the lowest 
number of locusts in this enormous swarm must have 
exoeeded 168,608,563,200,200.” 

After remarking that the mind is incapable of ap¬ 
preciating such numbers unless compared with some 
standard, Captain Hall proceeds: “Captain Beaufort 
determined that the locusts he saw, if formed into a 
heap, would have exceeded in magnitude more than 
a thousand and thirty times the largest pyramid of 
Egypt; or if they bad been placed on the ground 


close together, in a band of a mile and an eighth in 
width', it would have encircled the globe!” 

The young locusts crawl until their wings are de¬ 
veloped, and in their march they will overcome most 
obstacles. They climb over the roofs of the lov 
houses, over fences and walls, march through the 
streets of t^wns and villages, not avoiding either man 
or beast, so that the wheels of a cart will at timei 
sink several inches deep into a mass of locusts, while 
a pedestrian walking through them will often have 
them up above his ankle. A swarm of young locuete 
unable to fly is more dreaded than one of older in¬ 
sects, for it is in vain to think of driving them away 
by noise or smoke; whichever way they escape they 
must still go along the ground; and if a few hundred 
thousands of them be killed, this avails but little 
against the millions which form a swarm. 

Various means have been taken to abate this 
plague. Sometimes the eggs are gathered and de¬ 
stroyed. At one time 3,000 quintals of eggs were 
buried or thrown into the Rhone. Counting 1,750,000 
eggs per quintal, that will give us a total of 
6,250,000,000 of locusts destroyed in the egg, which 
otherwise would have very soon renewed the ravages 
of which the country had so lately been the victim. 
Sometimes the locusts themselves are gathered and 
crushed. Again, all the inhabitants turn out, and 
by making a frightful din attempt to drive them oft 
It is said that smoke will disperse them. This ex¬ 
pedient, however, is often a complete failure; for 
when one of these countless swarms has dropped 
upon the ground, and proceeds grazing along in the 
direction of the fire, the mere weight of the general 
mass forces the foremost ranks into the flames, where 
a few thousands of them perish perhaps, but their 
bodies extinguish the fire, and leave a free field for 
the advancing enemy. In their progress over the 
country they choke up the springs, the canals and 
the brooks—so that it is with a great deal of trouble 
that they are cleared—with their dead bodies, which, 
decaying in the water, produce infection. 

The locust is not confined wholly to Asia and 
Africa. They frequently visit the countries of south* 
ern Europe. Pliny speaks of their frequent visits lo 
Greece. In 1690, locusts arrived in Poland and 
Lithuania by three different ways, and, as it were, in 
three different bodies. “ They were to be found in 
certain places where they had died,” writes the Abbe 
Ussaris, an eye witness, u lying on one another in 
heaps of four feet in height. Those which were alive 
perched upon the trees, bending their brandies to 
the ground, so great was their number. Hie people 
thought that they had Hebrew letters on their wings. 
A rabbi professed to be able to read on them wosdi 
which signified God’s wrath. The rains killed them 
insects; theyonfected the air; and the cattle which 
ate them in the grass died immediately.” 

In 1749, locusts stopped the army of Charles XIL, 
King of Sweden, as it was retreating from Bossaiabia, 
on its defeat at Pultowa. The king thought he was 
assailed by a hailstorm, when a host of these In sec ts 

beat violently against his army. In 1763, Bapgd 
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was attacked by them. In 1760, in Transylvania, 
their ravages assumed such gigantic proportions that 
it was found necessary to call in the assistance of the 
army in the attempt to exterminate them. Locusts 
showed themselves at the same time in the empire of 
Morocco, causing a fearful famine. In the years 
1613, 1805, 1820, 1822, 1824, 1825, 1832 and 1834, 

their visits to the south of Fiance were most formid¬ 

able. Locusts are always to be found in Algeria, but 
it is only occasionally that they make great ravages. 

In the years 1845 and I860, their most terrible in¬ 

vasions took place. 

“ According to General Dumas,” says Figuier, 
“ locusts, fresh or preserved, are good food for both 
men and camels. They are eaten grilled or boiled, 
or prepared in the kous* kousson, after their legs, 
wings and heads have been taken off. Sometimes 
they are dried in the sun and reduced to powder, 
which is mixed with milk, and made into cakes with 
flour, dripping or butter and salt. Camels are very 


fond of them, and they are given to them after having 

been dried, or roasted between two layers of ashes. 

Dried and salted, they are in Aria and in Africa an 

article of commerce. At Bagdad they sometimes 
cause the price of meat to fall. The taste of their 
flesh may be compared to that of the crab. Eastern 
nations have eaten locusts from time immemorial. 

The Greek comic poet, Aristophanes, tells us that 

the Greeks sold them in the markets. Moses allowed 

to the Jews four species, which are mentioned in 

Leviticus. St. John the Baptist following the ex¬ 
ample of the Prophet Amos, made them his food in 
the desert, where he found nothing bnt locusts and a 

little honey.” 

We frequently hear of the depredations of the 

seventeen-year locusts through the Western States, 

hut these are not locusts proper. They are a species 
of grasshopper, which sometimes commit great havoc 
in crops, bat the visitations of which will not com¬ 
pare with those of the Asiatic locusts. . 


CROOKED PLACES. 

A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 

Author of “ Occupations of a Betircd Life , 19 “Premiums Paid to Experience 11 etc. 


PAJRT IV.—MILLTCENPS ROMANCE, AND 
WHAT IT WAS MADE OF. 

CHAPTER XX.—gpUND AND LOOT. 

T HERE was one who was out in the rain and the 
wind. 

David Maxwell had not failed in his proposed 
twilight wandering about Harwich town. He had 
lingered in the principal street, he had haunted the 
quay. He had let the cheery fisher folk enter into 
talk with him, if happily some scrap of their chance 
nformation might give him a cine. He found what 
seemed one, at last. Standing in a shed, for shelter 
from the rain, when it was past midnight, his refuge 
happened to be shared by a man, who stated he had 
seen “ a strange gentleman carrying a big coat, on 
the road far down below Dovercoort The gentle¬ 
man had stopped him, and asked whether there was 
any place near where he could stay for the night, 
and he had recommended the Stars Inn. The gentle¬ 
man bad remarked that he was a stranger, new in 
Harwich that morning.” 

David’s further questions elicited that this Stars 
Inn was situate about seven miles out of Har¬ 
wich. 

There was no time to be wasted in an endeavor, 
almost sore to be fruitless, at such an hour and on 
aoch a night, to procure any conveyance. David 
knew himself to he a quick walker. There was just 
time for him to reach the Stars Inn on foot, see this 
gentleman, and if he were not his missing friend, 
get bade to Harwich in time to watch the passengers 
go. on board the early morning boat. 

David was tired and wet, bat the moment he got 
m xu.—47. 


this clue he forgot all about that, or remembered it 
only to dismiss it with the thought, “There will be 
plenty of time to rest when I have found him, and 
as for the bad weather, surely I can bear for once, 
what sailors and shepherds endure every month of 
their lives.” 

He had a long and dreary tramp. The road lay 
between hedgerows, sometimes stretching long and 
unbroken, sometimes dotted by a few houses; but 
the lights in these were all out, save where just once 
or twice, all the dreary seven miles ; a winking taper 
was set to watch in a chamber of birth or death. 
The road passed through one village, with its tavern- 
sign creaking in the blast, and its old church stand¬ 
ing back among its graves. Once or twice, struggling 
beneath his umbrella, David struck lucifer matches, 
to read finger posts by their fleeting light. He had 
started with oilskin as well as umbrella, but both 
were presently unavailing, and there was nothing to 
do but to face the storm in dogged defencelessness. 
Once or twice in the earlier miles of his walk, David 
thought longingly of his snag parlor in Hackney, 
and of Phoebe’s faithful ministrations. But when 
he was thoroughly wet through, it seemed easier to 
go on so. It even seemed to lay his anxieties,—no¬ 
thing oonld be done for the next two or three hours, 
but walk straight on even as he was doing. Once or 
twice he sang, scarcely noticing what he sang, or 
even that he sang at alL But in one of the little 
booses, a young mother watching through her first 
night with her child upon her breast, laid it op as a 
good omen for “ baby,” that she heard a voioe paae 
in the tempest, singing,— 
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‘•Then let our songs abound. 

And every tear be dry; 

We’re marching through Immanuel’s ground 
To fairer worlds on high.” 

The " Stars” waa reached at last, and after many 
knocks and shouts, the landlord’s head was lifted off 
its pillow and thrust out of the window. The host 
was rather grumpy, but he could hardly refuse answers 
to David’s rapid questions, not put without ample 
apology for their untimeliness. 

“ Yes, there was in the house a gentleman who had 
come from Harwich that day.” 

“ Did not know his business.” 

“ Did not know his name.” 

“ Is it a matter of life or death ?” 

“ Just ask him to let me see him,” David answered. 
“ It may be life or death to whom I am seeking, and 
unless I see him, I cannot tell whether this be he or 
no. And delay may be of terrible consequence.” 

Up went another window: the stranger had evi¬ 
dently been listening at his casement to the alarm, 
and thus appealed to, he responded, in broad Sootch, 
and a gruff' voice, unmistakably not Fergus Laurie’s: 
“I am Donald Gordon, traveller for Flockhart & 
Co., of Qlaegow. If you winna believe it without 
seeing me, I’ll away to the door and answer whatever 
you may speir.” 

“Thank you, I won’t trouble you, I am quite 
convinced,” said David. “ Pardon me for disturbing 
you ail.” 

“There ain’t another house for miles,” inter¬ 
rupted mine host; “ hadn’t you better come in and 
put up till morning ? It ain’t a night for a dog to 
be, out.” 

“ Many thanks,” said David; “ but it will take me 
all my speed to get back to Harwich by the time I 
must be there.” And so he swiftly retraced his steps, 
not at all disheartened by the failure, for he had 
prepared himself for disappointment, and kept up a 
strong faith in the German boat. 

The rain ceased and the wind went down before 
the tint peep of dawn. But the raw, yellow calm 
seemed colder and damper and more cruel than the 
tempest. There is ail difference between the wrestle 
for life in the shipwreck and the dull waiting for 
rescue on a desert island. While nature struggles, 
man struggle^ too, and the contest seems equal. But 
when she sits down and bides her time, his heart 
drops within him like lead. Her dine is so long, his 
dayB are so short 1 David did not sing on his way 
into Harwich town. 

He hurried down to the quay. The German boat 
lay alongside, and there were several people standing 
about. Nobody had gone on board yet, the sailors 
said. There were very few passengers, they informed 
him, and as the steamer would soon be off he would 
ootebave to wait long. 

Presently the first instalment settled themselves 
on board—a young lady and gentleman, palpably 
“a honeymoon pair.” The next party was a Ger¬ 
man family, whose father wore spectacles, and whose 
mother presently began to knit. After that, the pas" 


sengers went on thick and fast—tourists, commercial 
travellers, “ Herr Professors,” and scholastic “ Frau- 
leins,” navvies and seafaring men. Then the cries 
and shouts grew deafening, and moorings began to 
slacken, and one more spectacled Herr Professor 
rushed breathlessly on board, and returned the cap¬ 
tain an innocent “ thank you,” for the curse be be¬ 
stowed upon him. And then the other mooring waa 
loosened, and last words were shouted, and handker¬ 
chiefs began to wave. And the Rhineland went on 
her ocean way. 

But no Fergus Laurie. 

This was when David’s heart began to sink, and 
be began to think to himself that within easy dis¬ 
tance of the little easy-going town there must be 
many and many a little creek which might keep any 
ghostly secret committed to its care, for many and 
many a month—nay, for many a year. And hia 
heart ached for Millioent—for one so tried, so long 
patient, ay, and so ready to forgive, yet decrfved and 
goaded into a wrath that might be a life-long pain to 
her souL 

All that he could do was to go about the town 
again, renewing his inquiries at all the hotels and 
livery stables. A desperate sense of the pnerility 
and feebleness of his endeavors grew upon him. He 
was tired within an inch of his life, he was wet 
through, he was hungry and comfortless, and yet he 
was unsuccessful, where a London detective would 
doubtless have succeeded, without the expenditure 
of a tithe of his vital force. He could only reassure 
himself by the recollection that a detective’s success 
would probably have been more fatal to their real 
wishes than even his own failure. 

The town fully woke up at last, the shops were 
opened, and other people besides fishers and passen¬ 
gers by early boats began to move about. Presently 
coming out of a large house in one of the quiet, old-, 
fashioned streets, David saw a figure which made his 
heart leap. It was at some little distance from the 
spot where he stood, yet he could have been quite 
sure that it was Fergus, but for the fact—which 
seemed to him to throw doubt on it—that be was not 
alone, but in the company of an old gentleman, and 
a young lady in a severely elegant morning-costume. 
David hastily followed them at a discreet distance, 
every moment growing more convinced that it was 
really his missing man. The three walked together 
down two or three streets, then the old gentleman 
and the young lady shook hands very cordially with 
their companion, and went off in another direction, 
while he very leisurely took the road to the railway 
station. Now was David’s time. He overtook him, 
and laying his hand kindly on hfc shoulder, asked 
breathlessly: “ Where have you been, Laurie ? We 
have been searching for you. Where are you go¬ 
ing?” 

The other gave his shoulder a hasty shrug, which 
did not shake off David’s touch, and stood quite still. 
He stared at David for a moment, and answered 
coolly: “ I have been taking a breathing time and a 
blow of salt air. I am going bade to London now. 
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The train does not start for half an hoar, so yon 
needn't be afraid of hindering me.” 

David pat his arm through his. “ Why have yon 
done this, Fergus?” he pleaded. “You might have 
explained yourself clearly. You have given every 
one a fearful shock.” 

u It is quite refreshing to hear that anything one 
does can do that,” said Fergus, with a sneer. “It is 
really quite worth while to withdraw one’s-self for a 
time to find out how one is valued.” 

u I don’t think there is anything remarkable in 
one’s sudden and accounted absence alarming one's 
mother and sister,” said David, plainly. 

M I have always had to take care of myself, and of 
them, too, ever since I was a boy,” Fergus returned. 
** I should think they might trust Jhe perfectly by 
this time. Is Robina in a fit V 9 

u No, indeed; at least, not that I know o(” said 
David. w I thought she took it very calmly, won¬ 
derfully calmly in one way, for she was most assidu¬ 
ous in keeping appearances all right. But, oh, 
Fergus, when you knew how things were, and how 
agitated we might naturally suppose you to be, how 
could you go away like this?” 

u 1 don’t wonder that you should suppose I would 
be agitated,” said Fergus, “ seeing you knew bow you 
had badgered and deserted me in my day of diffi¬ 
culty ; but I am thankful to say I can rise superior 
to such treatment, and build new hopes on the old 
disappointments. Go and tell Miss Harvey so, if 
yoa like. Was it a fearful shock to her? I dare say 
she was very much afraid that something would hap¬ 
pen to make a public story of her insulting ingrati- | 
tude. It would not have made a pretty chapter in her 
life.’* 

44 God knows what passed between you and Milii- 
cent Harvey,” pleaded David, “ I do not. I only 
know the message you promised to carry her, and 
that you could have only carried half of it, for that 
she thought you still a prosperous man, and stung 
and passionate, spoke sharp words to you. What 
you said, and what she laid, I do not know. But I 
do know that she is here now, Fergus—in this very 
to w n - watching aa opportunity to tell you that she 
would not have spoken so, had she known the truth, | 
and to ask you to let us be your friends again, as we 
used to be.” 

They had wandered on to the esplanade while they 
talked, and just here Fergus stood still and gased ont 
to sea. Not &Q his defiant selfcommand could con¬ 
trol the spasm that passed over his face. She knew 
—the woman whose high opinion his better nature 
had valued above all other—she knew what a base, 
weak, mean man he was I In the face of that crown¬ 
ing ignominy, it did not much matter to him how 
cloee she kept her secret—nay, he hated her for do¬ 
ing it. ,H© could deny to himself that he was base, 
or weak, or mean, but the very screen her pitiful 
alienee threw over his Call showed how low she felt 
it to be. 

M It is too bad—too bad I” he cried, passionately, 
struggling in the net of humiliation, where his own 


sins had caught him. “ Let her go her way, and 
leave me to go mine. I will not see her. I never 
wish to see her again.” 

“Oh, Fergus I” said David, “all these petty in¬ 
terests are so short and small, but Love and Life are 
forever and forever. Do not defile the immortal 
with the mire of a stormy hour.” 

“ Love I” he said, with a sneer so false and bitter 
that David’s face flashed as if he himself had uttered 
a lie. “ What love was, is, or ever can be between 
me and Millioent Harvey ? Let us go our different 
ways. I never want to see her again in this life or 
the next. Tell her so.” 

They were walking on again, and they were silent 
for awhile, then David said, “ You are going back to 
town. What do you mean to do V 9 

“ Oh, everything is settled very comfortably,” Fer¬ 
gus answered, with a sudden return to that cool, light 
tone which made David’s heart heavier even than 
the fiery outburst. “ 1 am a man of too many re¬ 
sources to be easily ruined. I found that my chief 
creditor was staying down here, and I eame a a ay to 
oonsult him, and he is going to take everything off 
my hands. Ha sees quite well that by putting forth 
capital into my concern ha will soon gain eu im¬ 
mense return. He will pay everybody, and be his 
own sole creditor, and with his resources, that will 
soon be most profitable to him. We have never had 
an American agency—of course, with our means the 
idea was ridiculous—but I suggested it to him, and 
he grasped it eagerly. I am to be his agent out in 
New York. I can assure you I shall be very glad to 
get away from this worn-out old oountry, with its 
narrow ideas and sulky prejudices. You need not 
trouble yourself about me, Mr. Maxwell. I only 
hope that you may find yourself satisfied with the 
arrangements of your new masters. For the sake of 
| old times, I have tried to forget your recent mis- 
trustfoloees, and have spoken up for you, and, I 
think, with some effect; still, it will be very different 
for you* from what it would have been if I had pros¬ 
pered. I am sorry for you. You will repent that 
you did not make your interests identical with mine, 
even in such a paltry matter as the money you pre¬ 
ferred to pay to Miss Harvey.” 

“ I did make my interests identical with yours,” 
said David, quietly. “ You will see it some day.” 

“ It is time I went toward the station,” Fergus re¬ 
marked. “ You need not come with me. I think 
we have nothing more to say to each other. Good¬ 
bye. I dare say we shall not meet again at the 
offioe, for I have business in all parts of London for 
the next day or two, and then I shall go to Liver¬ 
pool. Of course, 1 shall take my household to 
America, but in the firet instance 1 must go out and 
secure them a comfortable and suitable residence. I 
should not like them to be exposed to any hardship, 
or to have those wretched homeless feelings that any 
change brings to those who are not accustomed to it. 
Bo, I dare say I may not see you again. If you have 
any business communication to make, the best way 
will be to address a note to the firm formally, and 
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then it will get attended to in doe course. Good¬ 
bye. Give my compliments to Miss Harvey.” 

“ Good-bye, Fergus,” said David, simply. He 
could add no word of blessing or commendation to 
God. Such would have sounded so like a curse. 

And Fergus went one way and David took the 
other. And as he went along he looked out over 
the sea, and said to himself, “ Oh, God 1 the same yes¬ 
terday, to-day, and forever, have pity on that poor 
soul! Whither can it go from Thy Spirit ?—whither 
can it flee from Thy presence? Though it say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me, yet the darkness 
hidest not from Thee. And Thou remainest holy, 
oh, Thou worship of Israel—the Rock that standeth 
steadfast while the tide comes in and out.'’ 


CHAPTER XXL 

UNDER THE CLEMATIS. 

M ILLTCENT was no fiery young girl, ready to 
snatch a flash of excitement from her anxieties 
like a bright foxglove from a covert of thorns. That 
night she went to the window for a moment and saw 
the rain beating on the pane, and heard the wind 
roaring outside in the darkpess. But though she sat 
a little later than she used at home, she did not 
dream of spending the night in pacing her chamber, 
or voluntarily listening to the storm. She might not 
be able to sleep, but she would go to bed. She had 
gone past the age when life concentrates itself on 
points, and we see nothing beyond. Let not youth 
in its hastv scorn imagine this means that the fine 
power of suffering is lost. It is when the fever is 
aver that the wound is felt. 

She had a little sleep before the morning. And she | 
dreamed that she and Hatty and Hatty's old lover, I 
Harry Westbrook, were walking somewhere in a 
wood, and that Hatty suddenly began to sing the 
Magnificat. It seemed as if the singing awoke her. 
She had to make a strong effort to remember where 
she was, and what had brought her there. The 
poom looked n little different since the night before; 
(he felt sure that somebody had entered and gone 
out again, without awaking her. She rose quickly 
and drew up the blind. The sea was still high with 
the fury of the late storm, but the wind was down, 
and the sky was clear and bright, with a tender, 
tearful lustre. 

She had neglected to wind her watch on the pre¬ 
vious day, so that she could not guess the hour; but 
the number of people stirring on the shore below 
convinced her that it was late. While she was 
hastily dressing, she heard somebody open the door 
very softly. It was only the landlady. 

11 You'll excuse my boldness, miss,” die said, “ but 
Fve been in before, and you were sleeping, and the 
gentleman bade me not disturb you till you woke 
of yourself. It’s only the gentleman that brought 
you last night, and he's not been waiting more than 
half an hour. The young gentleman’s all right, 
bless ye, miss, you needn’t trouble about him. He 


took his breakfast as ours was going in the kitchen, 
like the real gentleman he is, and went off with mj 
master in the boat to the bathing. I’ve got your 
breakfast-tray outside, ready to bring in the minute 
you’re ready, for the gentleman below said you were 
to take that before you were bothered about any 
business. He looks as if he had been sore worrited 
himself, but as if it were kind of all over now.” 

Millioent felt that the best acknowledgment of 
David’s thoughtfulness was to obey it, so hastily 
swallowed a oup of tea and a scrap of toast, and hur¬ 
ried down-stairs. David heard her step on the stain, 
and came to the parlor door to meet her, and the 
moment she saw his eyes she knew that all was lost 

“ He is not dead ?” she cried. 

“ No, he is not dead; he is on his way back to 
London. We must give him up to God’s patience, 
Miss Harvey.” 

“ Why did he go away ? Where has he been, and 
what has he been doing 7” Millioent asked. * 

“He came hare to make arrangements with his 
chief creditor^ who is staying here. He spent last 
night in his house,” said David. 

“He is a selfish, heartless wretch I” cried Milli- 
! cent. 

“ Ah, hut you see he did not start for this till he 
had spent one dreadful unaccounted-for night,” said 
David. “ Good and bad angels fought over him that 
night, surely, and the wrong ones conquered.” 

“ Because he was on their side,” remarked Milli¬ 
oent, bitterly. 

“ If there had only been something to turn the 
scale 1” said David; “such little thingB can do 
it. Such little things hav$ done it for me some¬ 
times.” 

“ Did he speak of me?” Millioent forced herself to 
ask. 

“ Yea, he did; and he coaid not disguise that he 
felt very strongly about you. It was the only emo¬ 
tion he showed. I think it will be a witness within 
him which he will never silence. He knew you 
were here. Miss Miily, you were ready to forgive 
him. Forgive him still. He wants it more than 
ever. He wants it so much that he has gone past 
oaring for it 1” 

“And what is to become of him ?” Millioent asked 
without any response to David's pleading. 

“He is going to America, His chief creditor 
seems to have consented to take the business with all 
its responsibilities and profits, and Feigns is to be 
his agent ip the States. If he has only learned a 
few lessons, he may do well yet,” said David. 

“The better he does for this world, the worse he 
will do for the next,” remarked Millicent. “If God 
means to let him alone, He will let him prosper.” 

“That iB true so for; but we must not be too rare 
about outward prosperities,” said* David. “A life 
may lie in prosperity like a corpse in a doth of gold. 
Men look at the money-bags, but God sees the heart. 
A man may prosper, and prosper, and prosper, till 
he reaches the summit, and sees all arpund but 
4 vanity of vanities,’ and he may turn to God from it, 
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Min Millioent. Some go home to the Father after 
eating husks among the swine; bat others go after 
sitting appetitelces among dainties. But I think the 
Father is always waiting at the gate for either. And 
I think the elder brothers should be waiting there, 
too.” 

There was something in his tone which made Mil* 
Hcent look up at him, not as a mere messenger from 
Feigns, a lay figure in this tableau of her life but as 
himself, David Maxwell. And the moment she did 
> 0 , she was conscious of a loosening of the tension at 
her heart-—that kind of relief from a great pain or a 
great care that is afforded by a smaller pang or a 
petty anxiety. Somebody else had been wounded 
heode herself 

It was only likely that he should look worn and 
weary. A good meal and a night’s sleep might pat i 
all that away. Bat Millioent saw something more j 
than that—a strange, new youtkfalness about a face 
that had never lost its youth, a spiritual life as of 
one who, still standing in the templets outer court, 
catches a glimpse of the Holy of Holies, it may be 
as another’s desecrating hand disturbs the awful veil, j 
Millioent felt this even instantly, as we all feel k 
sometimes, though we can only say, as MilHcent 
^id: 14 Mr. Maxwell, yon have worn yourself out. 
Are yon quite sure you have bad a good breakfast?” 

David started; as if he had to travel a long way 
hack to recollection of himself 

“Oh, I had supper quite late last night,” he said; 
“and the morning is not very for on yet.” 

“ That means that you have had none at all 1” she 
answered. "Oh, Mr. Maxwell, it was really wrong 
of you.” 

“ I foigot all about it till you spoke,” he said, with 
a smile. It was thoroughly true. There was no¬ 
body’s sake for whom he was bound to remember 
himself 

“ And yet remembered to have my break fost sent 
np to me before you would see me,” said Millioent, 
reproachfully, as she went off to give orders that the 
itrongest of tea, and the most savory of steaks, should 
bs sent in immediately. 

Young Robert Harvey came in fresh and ruddy 
from his sea bath, and not at all unprepared for a 
supplemental breakfast. The three sat down together. 
It waa a charmed meal for David. To be sitting 
with Miiliesnt, oared for by her. To know that the 
gentleness in her voice, and the solicitude of eyes 
were actually for him, was enough. It did not matter 
that he knew quite well that his aching head and 
dased manner explained her attentive kindliness. 
That only seemed to make it sweeter. He thought 
within himself that it waa like pasting through a 
beautiful country, with a light mist hanging over it. 
Odder fancy still, for one tasting a brief happiness 
But of an old sorrow and a present pain, he thought 
that he foil something like one looking down from 
Heaven upon the fulfilment of an old wish 1 Poor 
follow, was he feverish ? 

They made their plana while they sat at tablet 
David would go back to town instantly—Millioent 


(«r 


and her nephew would follow later in the day. 
David suggested that they should stay awhile by the 
sea, and make holiday, and Robert Harvey waa cer¬ 
tain that would be an excellent plan. But Millioent 
would not hear of it. 

“ I want to be at home, and to settle to my work,” 
she said. “ I have lost so much time already.” She 
spoke and thought of her wasted hours and days of 
late, but h was really with the weight of lost yean 
that her heart waa heavy. 

Millioent could gather from such slight conversa¬ 
tion as passed between her nephew and David Max¬ 
well, that David had been out in the severe weather 
of the previons night, but that he had spent the 
whole night in the storm she did not guess. Still 
there wss something about him which told *of a 
severe strain—seme mysterious hint of a coming 
change. 

“ Will you take a note from me to my sister-in- 
law f’ she asked. "It is best to let her know that 
her boy will be home again to-day. You need not 
trouble to call ou my mother. It is farther out of 
your way, and Christian will send her a message in 
her torn.” 

This was die note she wrote:— 

" We shall be home this evening. We have done 
what we could, and our part has come to nothing, 
but all ia right with Mr. Laurie. I am afraid Mr. 
Maxwell has nearly worn himself out. If he is ill, 
I shall know what caused it. I suppose somebody’s 
wickedness is at the bottom of most illnesses.” 

And then David went away. And MiUicent and 
Robert went out together, and had a walk on the 
esplanade, and 'about the town. They stayed there 
till evening. Robert did not find his aunt a dull 
companion. For Millioent had not now to leam 
how to be a brave woman and a proud one. 

I In the sunset, they again took their journey 
And Millicent found that the change and the bitter¬ 
ness seemed harder to bear, when she passed out of 
sight of the broad, rich meadowB and gray sea-line 
which had been the scene of the crisis, back into the 
rows of streets, and the reek of the great city where 
the old, easy, happy past had been lived. It grew 
harder and harder as the two walked into Hackney— 
past the end of Acre Way, past the old church— 
where it almost seemed as if the ghost of the old 
sweeper—her first model—wss standing, so vividly 
did the old man’s figure rise before her eye. Hardest 
of all, when she stood under her own clematis- 
covered porch, at just the same hour and in just the 
same light as on that evening when. Fergus had 
stopped to tell her of the great discovery. The clock 
chimed half past nine as she stood there. It had 
chimed so then. 

If Fergus Laurie’s way of lifo had only gone 
apart from hers, if he had died, nay, if having once 
loved him she could foci in her secret heart that she 
loved him still, Millioent knew that it would be 
better for her. Loss and pain are treasures, albeit 
they may strain the poor human hand that bean 
them. But what arc waste and emptiness? Those 
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who have a past have a future, too; the dullest lake 
reflects the hills that stand around it. But poor 
Millicent had walked through her mirage, and there 
seemed only sands beyond. 

"It is hard for David, too,” she thought to herself, 
and drained the refreshment of that drop of sympa¬ 
thy, as a thirsty traveller drains the bitter water 
which he has procured at the cost of his last camel. 
It had been but a mirage, poor Millicent, but hence* 
forth there would be no friend for her like him, who 
had seen the mirage, too! Each would have tones 
and turns of thought which each other would under¬ 
stand. The secret of many friendships lies just 
there. 

It was Mrs. Harvey herself who opened the door. 
And* she put her hand on her grandson's arms, as 
with one hasty kiss he turned to run off to “his own 
home.” 

“You are to stay here to-night, my dear,” she 
said, “ while Mr. Maxwell was calling at your house 
to-day, he was taken very ill. He will have to stay 
there—till—he is better.” 

“ I thought there was something the matter,” said 
Millicent “ la he really very ill.” 

“ Very ill,” answered the old lady. “ The doctors 
say—well, they told the truth, because they thought 
there was nobody who cared much, as he Is a lonely 
man. It is a return of the old complaint he had when 
he was a teacher in his youth. They say they do not 
think he has enough strength to get over it now.” 

Like the doctors, Mrs. Harvey spoke plainly, be¬ 
cause she thought he was a dearer friend to all the 
family than to Millicent. 

“ Fergus Laurie has killed him,” said Millicent. 
And then her mother, looking into her face, knew 
that her daughter was desolate with a desolation'be- 
yond that of her own uncomforted widowhood. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

▲ BECBBT. 

ND so it came to pass that David Maxwell laid 
him down to die, not—according to the sorrow¬ 
ful vision which had sometimes crossed even hie 
cheerfulness—in his lonely house, with nobody near 
but his poor old faithful Phoebe. Nay, Phoebe was 
not even the watcher in his dying chamber. She 
could come in and smile brightly, and speak cheer¬ 
fully, but then she had to rush out and hide her free 
in her apron and weep. She could not keep a serene 
countenance, as Christian Harvey could. Therefore, 
it was Christian who was the watcher. 

Miss Brook was there to render what help she 
could. Old as she was, she was still a strong, spirited 
woman, one of those who are never “ put out,” and 
who hold that 44 what one’s got to do one can do.” 
She presided at George’s table in his wife’s absence, 
and guided the ticklish invalid-cooking ostensibly in 
Phoebe’s eager but not too skilfdl hands. Christian 
knew that the secret of a peaceful, well-managed 
sick-room is efficient help from outside. 

44 One nurse within and two without,' 1 she said. 


And so the queer old maid and the strong-tem¬ 
pered widow sat together over their pestles and pan¬ 
nikins. One called her companion 11 Ma'am,” and 
the other addressed her as “Phoebe”—but the two 
were on that genuine equality where all sound hearts 
meet at such sacred times. And they talked and 
talked—yes, reader, as somebody will some day sit 
and talk about me and about you. Well, indeed, 
for us if they are such kindly talkers, and if they 
only have such kindly things to eay 1 

44 Says the chip of a milk gal to me this morning,” 
Phoebe narrated, aggrieved, “ ‘This about your mas¬ 
ter is a bad job for you. I don’t wonder you’re cot 
up—you are not very young for a new service. 1 I 
was cryin; when she said it, but that dried me op at 
onc’t. You’ve no right to cry onlen you’ve got your 
'tificate of relationship.” 

44 Ah,” said Mim Brook, “it's my belief that in 
Heaven we’ll be related according to how we love. 
The good Samaritan will be the fellow-countryman 
of the wounded Jew instead of the priest and the 
Levita” 

4 * Well, there’s likely to be a many things more 
wonderful than that,” assented Phcebe. 1 “And if to 
be, then'master David, that’s belonged to nobody,as 
one may say, in this world, will be one in a rare 
large family there. Master David has been one of 
the quiet ones—nobody ever knew what he give 
away and done, and he didn’t know himself an’ he 
let it seem such a pleasure to him, that there were 
thoee that were not backward in coming forward to 
give him that same. There’s some people that, I 
b’lieve, it’s kindness when you give ’em a trifle, to 
make a mow, and tell ’em not to come again. Any¬ 
way, that was my mite toward Mr. David’s charities, 
often an’ often. There’s some things I can’t stand 
I can’t stand a great fat woman tollin’ one she has’ut 
tasted a bite for two days, or that she's lived oa 
three shillings a-week reg’lar for the last six months. 
Many an one that’s told me that, I’ve answered that 
if they’ve thrived^so well on it, I’d advise ’em to go 
on, an’ I’d be glad o’ their receipt myself, I know 
what clemming is. Many an’ many a time Fve set 
down to a dry hit o’ podding with two or three rai¬ 
sins in it, calling out to each other, 4 Where are you? 
here am I.’ I’ve had to save my appetite till I got 
my money a deal oftener than to save my money dll 
I got my appetite; but there’s folks in the world 
that can’t save anything. I’ve lived en the fit o’ 
the land these many years, now, and not been al¬ 
lowed to save anything ’cept my clothes; an’I’ve 
had to keep my hand in wi’ them 1 Whenever Mr. 
David didn’t dine at home, he always asked me what 
I’d had, for fear I’d put off with cheese or eggs. Au’ 
there never was a puddin’ that a share didn't ooms 
back for me; an’ if a visitor came unexpected, Mr. 
David ’ud leave his own. It wasn’t the way in Blen¬ 
heim House, where butter was always running abort, 
an’ me to finish up wi’ dripping. 4 It’s as good as 
you get in any home of your own,’ the missus would 
say, drat her 1 * It’s as good as I’d wish there,’ I’d 
throw her back; 4 but I ain’t a-grumblin,’—if I 
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chong o to make yon a present of half my keep, that’s 
my own affair t” 

u Phoebe, I think old servants eonld be as sanoy as 
any young ones,” said Miss Brook. 

“ I wasn’t her servant; I’d engaged wi’ the mae* 
ter, when she worn’t in the bargain,” Phoebe re¬ 
joined, triumphantly. “ Of course you know she 
wasn’t Mr. David’s own mother. Reckon she won’t 
be even his stepmother in the next world—if she 
gets there at all. She’d an immortal soul, I s’poee, 
hot I dnnno know what she’ll do with it, where 
there’s no eating or drinking or dress. Why, that 
woman would ha’ been quite enough exease for any 
other boy agoing straight to the bad. He’s been a 
mi reels, has Master David. What mightn’t he ha’ 
been, if he’d took after his lather or his poor mother, 
too, for that matter.” 

“Ah, God's grace is not hereditary,” said Miss 
Brook. “ It’s some little time since Esekiel taught 
ns that. And if it’s a law of nature that we should 
take alter somebody of our race, there are a few 
families that haven’t a good wide pick pf fools and 
sages, and. saints and sinners. Did you know any¬ 
thing of Mr. David’s own mother, Phoebe?” 

14 Weil, yes,” said Phoebe, almost evasively. “Bat 
I know nothing that it’s moeh use saying, after the 
way she went off wi’ that man. When a girl does 
that sort o' thing, it’s poor talk, and seems • half 
wicked, to say she were pretty, and lively, and 
obliging. She’d no mother, poor thing, an’ she’d a 
wa t er that maybe wasn’t the beet kind of sister for 
her. She meant well bat she were that foolish fond 
of July's pretty faoe and ways, that she’d be wiled 
into going without a good shawl for herself, that July 
might have a good bonnet; and yet she were half 
afraid for her, an’ if she let her too loose at one time } 
•he polled her op real hard at others, and she’d a 
sharp, biting tongue. Bat July kno»ed her sister, 
good and bad. She kuowed she might Obme back to 
her when she was sorry for the wrong she’d done. 
There was nobody to give her a nay, lor her sister 
waa a widow by that time, not that her husband 
would have had a hard word for poor July when 
o aaa the sin was away and the sorrow left. And 
July corned back—coined through a snow-storm in 
an open wagon, though she were that for gone when 
she got there that the could only say, 1 I’d have come 
long before, but for the boy.’ And says her sister to 
her, 4 July, 1*11 stick by your boy through thick and 
thin.’ And, in her sister's arms, she looked up an* 
smiled. She knowed she could trusfcher old Phoebe 1 
Ah’ she died that night!” 

Miss Brook looked up sharply as the secret of 
Phoebe’s life dropped out. But Phoebe noticed neither 
bar own slip nor her companion’s glance. She wae 
crying too Utterly. 

44 Well, 1 suppose Master David got a better bring¬ 
ing up, one way, than his poor mother’s son had any 
right to,” she went on. M But it wasn’t his father 
that giv* him any start in life. He had to feel that 
cot for himself an’ got some hard knocks while he 
was ardoing it An’ he aright ha’ ,had a hice pro* 


Session of his own, and bin a doctor, an’ a good one, 
for he’s often near cured my toothache by just look¬ 
ing at me, if his father had been an ordinary decent 
man, and not put a nasty idea into people’s heads, 
that shut his poor son out of the small beginnings 
that people has to make at first It wasn’t likely 
that doctors would take up wi’ a lad whose fother 
had evened himself with resurrection men. There 
isn’t a secret thing that isn’t laid open, that I do be¬ 
lieve dow, for if 1 thought anything was secret that 
was, and poor old Mr. Maxwell himself, he thought 
so, too, for he was always dreadful brightened of its 
coming out, as people as ain’t frightened of doing 
things generally is.” 

“Then you knew it before his death, Phoebe?” 
asked Miss Brook. 

“ Yes, I knew it. That was how it was I could 
say my say in his house, an’ no fear o’ being turned 
out 1 knew it years an’ years before, but I thought 
he were done with it He was an awful man, ma’am. 
I oould tell you things that would make your hair 
stand up.” 

And poor old Phoebe, standing in that eomfortable 
kitchen, carefully skimming beef*tea, had in her 
memory a scene tragic enough for poem or picture. 
A dimly moonlit church-yard and two men stealthily 
digging at a new-made grave, with a young surgeon 
who had directed their attention to the death and 
burial of one of his own patients standing by, out of 
hia sheer, brutal inclination for wickedness, soiling 
the still night air with low, vile laughter and miser¬ 
able jest. The poem of the tragedy lay in another 
figure—a woman’s—her own—watching the dreadful 
scene, restraining her own boiling indignation, all 
that she might have a power over this degraded 
man—a power that should enable her to serve and 
save his inffnt son—her own sister’s nameless 
orphan. 

“ You should have spoken out, Phoebe,” said Miss 
Brook; “ there’s no kindness in hiding a sin that 
isn’t repented of.” 

4< Ay, ma’am, an’ Master David said just so, though 
he didn’t know the rights of what he was talking 
about, poor boy. I’m sure I did it for his own self’s 
sake, God bless him, an’ he did own he was a bit the 
better for me.” 

“ Why, he could have been only a baby when you 
entered the Maxwells’ service,” Miss Brook observed, 
with interest, and not without intent to develop the 
knowledge the had acquired so accidentally. 

“And can't you do aught for a baby’s sake, 
ma’am?” said Phoebe. “Ah, you’ve never been 
married, miss, more’s the pity for the man thatVi 
missed you. You've never had no baby orowing in 
your arms. No more ain’t I, ma'am. But me and 
my husband, we bad to bury a bit o’ a wee wax 
angel that bad never looked up at either of us. It 
was a rare cuttin’ up for my poor man; and he laid 
it that it happened through some sore troubles I’d 
bad. He seemed to feel it more than me at first. 
But it’s queer—I’ve never see a baby since that 

hasn’t seemed as if my still-born beauty were some- 
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how in it They may be fatter or thinner, or fairer 
or darker, bat I always feel to myself, if it wasn’t 
jnpt for that difftrenoe, they would be her very pic- 
ter I An’ after that, ye’ll own a baby’s sake may be 
as ranch as any other body's, more especial one that 
was born the very day mine was bnried—and that 
was—that was—” and here Phoebe threw her apron 
over her bead, and sobbed outright—“that was like 
another baby that yon’d nussed and dragged about 
when you were little more than a baby your 
sel’.” 

“ I ain’t a good one to make things plain,” Phoebe 
went on, presently; “1 can’t speak right out; there’s 
some things I won’t say even while I want to, and I 
can’t set it all plain while I’m a holding something 
back, a* some folks can.” 

“Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “keep some 
thing fresh to tell in Heaven. We needn’t be afraid 
of having a secret, if it’s one we shall be able to 
speak out there ” 

“ Master David’s taking one or two such secrets 
with him,” said Phoebe, tearfully, “and maybe he’ll 
hear one or two in hie turn.” 

“ Maybe be won’t hear them jnst yet,” Miss Brook 
interrupted, rather fiercely. “ Maybe hefa not going 
to die now, after all. I was given over by doctors 
twice before 1 was twenty, and here I am now, and 
believe 1 shall be till I'm a hundred.” 

“ The Lord grant you're right,” said poor Phoebe, 
“only 1 lose heart because he’s grown so like—some¬ 
body—that 1 saw die years ago. I’d like to go first, 
and let him bury me. Many’s the time I’ve told 
him so.” 

“ Well, Phoebe,” said Miss Brook, “if you are to 
stay behind, depend on^ there’s a reason for it. The 
withering leaves hold to the tree longer than the 
blossoms, that they may take care of them till the 
last.” 

“ Ay, and that’s so,” Phoebe cried, with a light of 
battle kindling in her eye. “There’s one or two 
things that I’ll be even glad to stay behind just for 
to say I That imphleot Betsey, the parlor girl at 
Acre Hall, had been telling over her lies to the laun¬ 
dress, who told me. Miss Devon was in oalliBg at 
the Hall, an’ she asked how Mr. Maxwell was, 
thinking they’d be sure to know; and says Miss 
Robins, 'Oh, we want to hear nothing about him 
now ; my brother picked him out of the gutter, and 
he proved ungrateful; that is all our connection with 
him.’ But 1 know who lent Mr. Fergus the first 
money he tot hold ofl The two young men talkeo 
as free as could be before me, coming in an’ out o’ 
Blenheim House parlor, if Miss Robina don’t mind 
what she’s saying, I’ll astonish her 1 Phoebe Winter 
wou’t hide the truth aud encourage the devil a 
second time in her life 1 Picked out of the gutter, 
indeed 1 For lhat matter, howsomever, her brother 
picked Miss Rbina hersel’ out o’ the gutter, and 
Bhe’il smell of it to th« end of her days. But don’t 
lei them lell no lies about my master especially if 
he’s taken, aud can’t any longer be a smoothing me 
dowu as he could and aid. i'll die an old vinegar- 


vixen yet, I believe, if I’m left to myself” And 
Phoebe carried the beef-tea up-stairs, and wept so 
bitterly that she had to leave it at David’s chamber 
door, and lost one of her few remaining “sights” of 
him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE END OF MJULICENTS ROMANCE. 

EARTS might be aching, and fierce passions 
still throbbing all around. But in the cham¬ 
ber of death there was peace—the peace that passeth 
all understanding. 

David knew that he was dying. He said so him¬ 
self, and only added in a whisper: “ It is a© strange I” 
And there came upon his face a look as of one who 
in a beautiful silence listens for a bunt of still more 
beautiful music. 

He named Fergus Laurie once—only once. And 
fearful lest be might be repressing a wbh that he 
thought would not be approved, Christian forced 
herself to ask if he would like to see him. 

“No,” he said. “ Don’t send for him, for perhaps 
he would not come, and then he would be sorry 
afterward.” 

The nature of his illness, as well as its great weak¬ 
ness, forbade him speaking often or ever above whis¬ 
pers. He lay for hours with his eyes closed, and 
would then smilingly whisper to Christian that he 
was “dull company.” 

He liked her to read to him—especially from 
Isaiah, and the Psalms and Revelation. And as he 
lay with shut eyes, there were verses which she heard 
him saying softly to himself. 

“They shall not hunger nor thirst; neither shall 
the heat nor sun smite them; for He that hath 
mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs 
of water shall He guide them.” 

“And they shall build op the old wastes,they 
shall raise up the former desolations, they shall re¬ 
pair the waste cities, the desolations of many genera* 
lions. 

“ And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain. 

“ Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shall give 
thee the desire of thy heart.” 

He said that twice, and then opened his eyes, and 
whispered: “ Yes, He does, except when we desire i 
stone, and then He gives os bread.” 

Another time he said: “ What a pity I didn’t con¬ 
trive to take better oare of myself last week, and 
remember to sat my meals and to keep myself from 
worry ing 1 Because this happening afterward make* 
Phoebe think things that make her bitter. 1 wish 
she would see that i did nothing but what thoumnds 
do every day, and that I am dying because I am sot 
worth life. 

“ 1 knew I had a very uncertain life by the rats I 
had to pay to insure an annuity for Phoebe. 8bo 
don’t know 1 did it. She’d have mad# n fuss, and 
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opposed it Bat when it’s all over I think it will be 
a pleasant surprise to find it out 

u I made my will yean and yean ago, and there 
Is now bat little more than the definite sam that is 
definitely disposed of there. That little gees also to 
Phoebe, and so, of course, does my furniture. If, she 
takes a boarder in my place, as it were, I think she 
may be very comfortable. You may recommend 
any one to her care. You may, really, on my word. 

“ But there are two or three little remembrances I 
should like to leave.” 

“I will write them down,” said Christian, "and 
then your own words will go with them, and make 
them so much more preoioos.” 

u I want you to take my desk. It is only an old, 
old desk, that used to be in Blenheim House, but my 
hand had got so used to it that I never cared to get 
another. It is not worth giving, only there are a lot 
of papers inside, and you are so kind that I am rare 
you will look over them for me, and born what 
ought to be burned. Will you V* 

M I will,” said Christian. 

44 1 am afraid I have nothing fit to leave your hus¬ 
band, or even Bobert. My watch is only silver, and 
I should like to give that to the lad who helped me 
in the laboratory. He has none at all, and it would 
be useful to him, for it keeps good time. Ah, but I 
have a little gold locket. You will find it in a 
drawer in my desk. I bought it years ago. I don't 
know what made me buy it It has A. E. I. en¬ 
graved on it Give that to your husband, and tell 
him he is to put your portrait inside. Ay, and there 
is the engraving from that picture of the men who 
went into church to scoff, but * remained to pray.' 
Give that to Bobert, with my best wishes. It will 
be a contribution toward his own furnishing,” added 
tbe dying man, play folly, thinking, with a smile, of 
the probable bright lines of the healthy young life 
that had touched his own so nearly just at its dose. 

u Give Mr. and Mrs* Webber that set of ‘The 
Bake's Progress.' I remember hearing her say that 
ahe enjoyed Hogarth. Bo do I. One can dare to 
look at the gloom of the world, when one knows God 
sees it, too. 

M l won't ask you to give anything to Fergus 
Laurie. He might fancy it was only a kind of re¬ 
proach. It’s no use showing good-will, when it is 
likely to raise bad will. Poor Fergus, he don't know 
himself just now. But if ever—if it should happen 
that you should see him, and that he should men¬ 
tion me as if he didn't quite hate^ne, I should like 
you to give him my Prayer Book,, and to say that I 
asked you to do so whenever be should speak about 
me—but not before. Tell him I thought it might 
pain him to send him a dying gift in the middle of 
his angry thoughts. But that I wanted him to have 
this remembrance tbe moment he could think of me 
lem bitterly, and forgive whatever he doesn’t under¬ 
stand. 

“And now”—and a pale, pale flush flitted over 
the sunken facet and there was a fall perceptible 
even in the almost voiceless voice—" and now 1 


should like to give my Bible to Miss Miilicent. We 
have worked with each other so long, and been 
through so much together, you see. She won’t mind 
my leaving it to her, do you think ?” 

"It will be a pleasure to Millioentr—ay, and a 
blessing, too,” said Christian, frankly. 

"Then if you will hand me the book and a pen I 
think I can write her name in it.” 

Christian obeyed. 

The weak hand was long in obeying the loving 
will, and as Christian took back the volume she 
glanced at its new inscription. It was only " Milli¬ 
oent Harvey.” Nothing more. A life’s love might 
lie between the failing letters, but only angels oould 
read it 

" I have enjoyed nothing so much as those grapes 
Miss Miilicent brought me,” said-. David, faintly 
turning his face aside upon his pillow. 

"I will tell her so,” answered Christian, "and then 
she will bring some more.” 

For Miilicent had called at her brother’s house 
twice, and even thrice a day to ask after David. She 
bad left clusters of grapes and bunches of flowers. 
That was all she could do. She had no right to do 
more. She had not been David’s friend as Christian 
had. Nay, when without the slightest improvement, 
he still lingered till Christian needed a relief-guard 
for her watches by night, Hatty Webber had come. 
Even Hatty had been far more David’s friend than 
Miilicent Harvey. 

After the exertion and excitement of expressing 
these last wishes, the dying man lay silent and mo¬ 
tionless for honrs. Christian did not know whether 
he slept. He did not stir when her tea was brought 
up to her. She, too, sat motionless, thin sing and 
dreaming of those half-forgotten things which come 
back upon us in all their freshness when we watch 
in death chambers—looks, and smiles, and words of 
those who have gone before, and who seem not so 
far away then, but as though they had come down to 
their other shore to welcome the boat which we are 
watching drift away from ours, and perhaps to ask 
tidings of us. 

The sunlight faded from the room, and the gray 
shadows of twilight had crept over it, before David 
spoke again. Then he startled his watcher from 
her revery by a clearer tone than she had heard for 
days. 

" I am getting so rested! I think I shall go into 
Heaven quite fresh. I’ve heard some people say 
that they hoped Heaven would give them a rest, and 
others that it would give them nr re strength for 
work. I think I understand now. Each will get 
what he is fit for. I think Jesus Christ will welcome 
each one—and to some He will say, ‘ Go first and 
take the sleep of my beloved,' and to others, * Come 
at once and sit with me at our Father’s table.’ It 
will be just like going home after a long journey. If 
we had a rest by the way, we go in ready for work; 
but if not, we most take a slumber when we get there. 
But home is home, either way, and Heaven is Hea- 
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i{ What a comfort it is to be sure that one is going 
to Heaven, because it is nothing to do with one’s-self, 
but all with Jesus I 11 

14 Dear friend, who have been so good to me! 
Has Miss Millicent been here yet this evening? If 
not, I want to see her when she comes, and Phoebe, 
too, please.” 

“ It will be too much for you. You will have a 
bad night afterward,” Christian reasoned. 

“ It will make no difference at all,” he answered, 
and looked at her, with a strong light returned to his 
dim eyes, which told her he was right. 

He did not speak again till Millicent came. Even 
when he heard her ring at the street-door, he only 
silently turned his face to watch for her entrance. 

She and Phoebe came in together. He stretched 
his thin hand toward them, and smiled. Voice was 
far too precious to be used in any common greeting. 

“It is different since we parted,” he gasped to 
Millicent. 

“ It is well to be you, and go away,” she said, with 
one tearless sob. 

“ And It is as well to be you, and stay,” he smiled. 
“ 1 should like to stay—for some reasons. But it is 
best for me to go 1 You’ll never say that it was not, 
Miss Millicent? I am so sorry about Fergus—so 
are you, aren’t you ? We shall be so glad when he 
comes to his right mind again, sha’n’t we ? That is 
one of the things I should lifce to stay to see I* 1 

“ I shall be glad for your sake,” sobbed Millicent, 
whose tears were coming fast now. 

“ Ah, you’ll really be more glad for his own sake, 
though you mayn’t own it, or know it, till you are 
lying as I am now. Good-bye, Mias Millicent, and 
give my kindest remembrances to your mother. 

“Good-bye, dear old Phoebe,” he said, fondly. 
“But, oh, Phoebe 1 I do wish I’d heard something 
about my mother 1” 

“ I’ll tell you the best news you con heat of her 
now, Master David,” cried the old woman. “She 
were a sinner that wanted pardon, and got it; and 
she’ll tell you all the rest herse)’. She’d ha’ told 
you henel’ if she’d lived, and I waro’t agotn’ to do 
it when she wasn’t there to put in a word between, 
and kiss ye, an’ take yer kin at the end o’ the 
story.” 

“ Mother P’ said the dying man, as he might have 
said it if he had seen her bending over him, with his 
image mirrored in her eyes. He kept hold of Phoe¬ 
be’s hand for a moment, and then let it drop, and 
Christian gently put the two weeping women from 
the chamber. 

Millicent did not g<o heme. She spent the night 
sitting in the parlor with Phoebe and Miss Brook, 
neither of whom went to bed. 

When she left her brother’s house next morning 
all the blinds were down, and she went home with 
David’s Bible in her band. 

“ He is just gone,” she said to her mother, and 
went straight up to her own room, and sat down and 
wept as she had not wept for years and years; and 
cried to God as she had never before cried in her life. 


“ Father, forgive me that I am not able to forgire! 
O Father, Father, I do want to forgive! O Father, 
I am outside Thy kingdom still, but do not shut Thy 
door! Forgive us our sins, as we forgive those that 
sin against us! O Father, there is no entrance there 
for me! Unless Thou help me to forgive, I cannot. 
I have tried, and my forgiveness has been thrown 
back to me, and lies in my own heart till it corrupts 
to bitterer hatred.” 

And a voice came into her heart, and said, “I 
will help thee to forgive. See what a poor creature 
thou art. There was one of my saints beside thee, 
and thou didst not know him for a saint. There was 
self-righteousness in thy heart, which is the proof of 
unforgiven sin, yet thou thought thyself a Christian. 
It needed something to show thee these things. Thou 
seest them by the flaming ruin of another life. 
Henceforth thou owest something to that poor ruin. 
It hat lit thee from a precipice—it has revealed to 
thee a bidden crystal. Ganst not thou pity its own 
desolation ?—canst not thou be prepared, if the day 
of its rebuilding comes, to carry a stone to its founda¬ 
tion, or a carving to its cornice? It might hare 
been thy life instead of that life. Thou wast as far 
from God as that was. Who makeat thee to differ?” 

And Millicent rose up and faced the emptied life 
in which she had found her Redeemer. Ab Hatty 
had met Him in the spring morning sunlight of life, 
and George in the summer’s noontide heat—so Mil¬ 
licent met him in the gray and sultry autumn after¬ 
noon. Nobody knew of the meeting. When the 
great Books of Life are opened, nothing will be more 
astonishing than some of the dates therein. Hence¬ 
forth Millicent was not “her own,” but “ChrietV* 
And there was joy in Heaven over a sinner that re¬ 
pented. It is strange how that sweet sentence has 
grown distorted on the minds of men. They cannot 
understand Christ’s beautiful irony. All must feel 
sinners, and repent, before they can be forgiven, and 
the “just persons who need no repentance” are sim¬ 
ply those lost ones who cause that mysterious under¬ 
shade of divine sorrow which is cast by the yearning 
arms of divine love. 

David was buried. They carried him out into tbs 
country, and laid him under an old Norman tower, 
in a grave that nobody else would ever share. And 
on bis tombstone they did not carve the name thst 
had darkened his life—that had been but the haunt¬ 
ing ghost of sin and shame and sorrow—they simply 
put— 

m THE MEMORY OP 

DAVID, 

▲ SERVANT OF GOD. 

And there they left him. And Millicent went 
back to her work and to her dudes. Oh, how she 
wished that she had known him and loved him with 
a long, constant, familiar knowledge and love 1 Had 
it been f.o, her heart, now so poor, would have been 
rich with a treasure safe in Heaven. Instead of 
which ahe had stored where moth and rust had 
verily corrupted it, till at (Ast a thief had entered 
and stolen even the last remains! 
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Xi so happened that the Sunday after David’s 
funeral Millioent went to church alone. The weather 
was stormy, and her mother was not very strong, and 
liios Brook had a cold. Even the sacred service 
was trying to the lonely heart, left with blighted 
fields in its harvest time. There was comfort in the 
chosen text, “ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of our God shall stand forever.” Yet 
it was stern comfort, which braced for endurance 
rather than soothed into hope. It made her leave 
the church, when all was over, feeling strong enough 
to bear her own sense of loss and waste, and to face 
the long sterile prospect of the future without fancy¬ 
ing a single flower to soften it She went lonely 


down the churchyard path. There was no familiar 
group about her now to give sweet human meanings 
to the divine message. Brother and sister were now 
to other groups what her mother had been to them, 
and she had kept no place for herself in those 
groups, but they must be rent, as it were, however 
lovingly, to let her in. There was no Fergus watch* 
ing to give greeting. There was no David marking 
the text for his Sunday-scholars, or holding the gate 
open for poor old women. No, of all Milucents 
Romance, there remained but the Bible of the dead 
in her hand, and in her heart a burning pain of pity 
for the living. 

(To be continued.) 


INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY T. 6. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER IX 


O' 


TROUBLE ON BOTH 8LDES OF THE HOUSE. 

^LD Lignumvitae’a getting as cross as a bear,” 
said Bill, on the afternoon of the day on 
which Hardamer had passed through his first 
•having operation. “ We’ll have to check him 
again. It won’t answer to let him have the upper 
hand of us; if we do, there’ll be no living in the 
house with him.” 

44 He mustn’t hector me again, as he did a little 
while ago, I can tell him; or he'll get his own pretty 
quick ! I’ve no notion of it,” responded Ike. 

“ He talked about giving me the stirrup, yester¬ 
day,” said Tom. “ I should just like to see him try 
that game once; I’d show him how much more in* 
iereating it wss when played by two instead of one. 
8inoe he’s got to going down hill, there’s no living 
with him. It’s snarl and jaw all the while 1” 

11 He’s done one good thing, though,” said Ike. 

44 What is that?” 

44 Why, he’s set our beauties up-stairs to work. 
If I didn’t see Gertrude trying to make a shirt yester¬ 
day, I wish I may be shot! Millie says all three 
are at it, hut none of ’em, except Genevieve, who is 
now the best of the bunch, knows much about it. 
Whenever anybody calls in, Gertrude and Genevra 
hide their work away, and then sit with their hands 
in their laps until the visitor has departed.” 

44 It isn’t possible, Ike, that they are such fools?” 

4 ‘How can you ask such a question, Tom? But, 
Millie says, and I say, too, that they’ll not hold out 
loog. They are both too proud and too lasy to 
work.” 

44 That’s a fact,” said Bill, energetically. 

44 It’s most time we gave ’em another serenade. 
Suppose we amuse them a little to-night?” said 


44 Agreed!” responded his two companions, heartily, 
mmd that night about twelve o’clock, the whole family 
were awakened by another foil chorus of diabolical 
Bounds. Instantly Hardamer seised his old musket, 


{which had been loaded seme time before pretty 
plentifully with small shot, and throwing open the 
window, biased away right in the midst of them. 
Not one of the young serenades but had a taste of 
the shot, but it happened, fortunately, that none re¬ 
ceived any wound of consequence; the little mes¬ 
sengers of punishment only penetrating the skin in 
unimportant parts of the body. It is needless tq 
say, that there was a sudden cessation of the music, 
and a silent scampering of the young rascals. Put¬ 
ting down his gun, Hardamer proceeded at once to 
the garret, and lo! there was no one there but little 
Jimmy. 

“ Where are the boys!” he asked in a loud, quick 
voice. 

“ They’re gone out, sir,” replied the frightened lad. 
“ Gone out where V* 

“ They went out of the window, sir.” 

“When?” 

“ About half an hour ago, sir,” said Jimmy, trem¬ 
bling from head to foot, he scarcely knew why. 

Hardamer turned on his heel, and went down-stain 
quickly, but returned in a minute with a cowhide in 
his hand. He did not wait long before the three 
boys came scrambling up the roof, smarting from the 
few small shot that had penetrated beneath the skin; 
and frightened, dreadfully, at the idea of being 
wounded. Ike jumped from the window-sill to the 
floor, first, and upon him was made the opening de¬ 
monstration of his master’s skill in using the cow¬ 
hide. Heavily and with rapidity did the blows 
descend for the space of nearly a minute, by which 
time Bill and Tom were fairly at the scene of action, 
Ike had begun to recover a little from the surprise 
and confusion of the sudden attack, and, watching 
his opportunity, caught at the cowhide, and jerked 
it from his* master’s hand. 

“ Come on, boys l” he called out, “ let’s give the 
devil a taste of his own porridge.” And flourishing 
the cowhide about bis head, he brought it aoross the 
free of his master with tremendous force. 
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Quick as thought, Bill and Tom responded to the 
summons, and before Hardamer had recovered from 
the sudden attack, Bill struck him a heavy blow 
under the ear, with his fist, which brought him at 
full length upon the floor. 

“Now slash it into him, Ike!” cried Bill, “and if 
he attempts to rise, Fll beat his brains out with this 
boot-jack!” picking up the article named, and 
brandishing it over the head of his master in a 
threatening manner. 

Ike did not wait for a second invitation, but poured 
in the blows with the cowhide thick and fast. 

But Hardamer was too much excited* by this unex¬ 
pected scene, to lay quietly upon the floor. Disre¬ 
garding Bill’s boot-jack, and not seeming to feel its 
force as it descended upon his head, Hardamer 
sprung to his feet, and catching Ike by the collar, 
dealt him two or three tremendous blows with his 
fist, which, in turn, brought that individual to the 
floor. 

A new thought now struck him, and, retreating at 
once from the battle-ground, he called in the aid of 
three watchmen, who proceeded, mace in hand, to 
the garret. Suspecting the design of Hardamer, the 
boys barricaded the door, after driving a nail over 
the latch, by bringing their bedsteads against it. 
But this only served to embarrass the watchmen a* 
little, not to keep them out. They quickly forced 
the door. 

“ Touch me at your peril 1” said Ike, as the three 
rebels crowded together at the one end of the room, 
armed in no very offensive manner; their several 
weapons consisting of a boot-jack, a broom-handle 
and a heavy, knotted cane. 

“ You’d better give in at once, my lads,” said one 
of the watchmen, brandishing his mace. “ We’re 
used to handling men* 9 And so saying, he advanced 
upon them with his two associates. Each watchman 
singled his prize, and made his capture with an ease 
and quickness that showed him to be a perfect mas¬ 
ter of his trade. 

That night our serenaders were quartered in the 
Watch-house. On the next day they were committed 
by a magistrate, and on the third day were tried be¬ 
fore the city court for an assault upon their master. 
Being indentured apprentices, and the assault proved, 
they were ordered ten lashes, each, by the court. 
Previous to this, however, a surgeon had examined 
their wounds, and removed about twenty small shot 

On the night after this flogging, the three boys 
bundled up their clothes, and, leaving the house by 
the garret window, took a final leave of their master. 
In this act was consummated the evils of improper 
discipline. Had Hardamer treated them, from the 


upon the world, to add, in all probability, to ita 
annals of misery and crime. Had he governed hu 
own household aright, children and apprentices, the 
former would have been respected by the latter, and 
the latter kindly treated by the former. No such an 
act as the mock serenade could possibly have oc¬ 
curred. But Hardamer started wrong from the be¬ 
ginning, and the evils inherent in bis family govern¬ 
ment increased, until they were consummated in 
open insubordination. 

The loss of his three boys, just at this time, was, 
to Hardamer, a serious matter. It required him to 
seat three more journeymen, at ten dollars a week 
each; thus, in his embarrassed condition, adding to 
his cash expenses about twenty dollars per week; for, 
taking the year round, it had not cost him, in the 
way he fed and clothed the three boys, over ten dol¬ 
lars weekly. This additional cause of embarrass¬ 
ment, and consequent anxiety, tended to increase 
his despondency, and to irritate his feelings in a very 
great degree. Burdened with a large and helpless 
family, from whom he received no sympathy, he folt 
himself unequal to the task imposed upon him. All 
he could do to press sales and force collections, was 
of no avail in keeping him even, when the due-daji 
of notes rolled around. Doing only a retail business, 
he rarely had a note of any consequence to offer for 
discount; and, therefore, whenever short of money, 
he had but one resource, and that was his friend Mr. 
Centum, who never failed him at the hour of ex- 
tremity. 

Six months rolled away, and daring that time he 
had become more and more inextricably involved 
with his money-lending friend. Hardly a day passed 
that some operation was not required, either in tak¬ 
ing up notes, renewing checks or extending loans, 
and, in every case where either of the latter were 
effected, it was at a ruinous sacrifice; for the broker, 
in extending a previous loan for a new term of twenty 
or thirty days, beyond which he rarely went, always 
made it the excuse for taking an exorbitant interest) 
screening himself, too, behind some pretended in¬ 
visible wealthy individual, who would receive noth¬ 
ing leas. During the first six months that Harda¬ 
mer remained in the web of difficulties which the 
broker was weaving around him, and by which he 
was embarrassing hia movements more and more 
every day, that individual succeeded in getting from 
him, in unreasonable discounts, about five hundred 
dollars, and was, at the end of that time, bleeding 
him at the rate of from thirty to forty dollars weekly; 
and yet, at the same time, did not risk in all over 
fifteen hundred dollars, to secure which he had ob¬ 
tained a mortgage on Hardamer’s house, worth, at 


first, as he would have liked his own children treated, least, with the ground, five or six thousand dollars 
and carefully watched over them with other than Amid all these increasing difficulties, Hardamer 
exclusively selfish feelingB, he would never have found no sympathy in his family, except from Gene- 
found them opposing and insulting his authority, vieve, who saw from his manner that he had sore 
nor have been deserted by them at a time when he trials to contend with. What these really were, 
more than ever stood in need of their services. Nor neither she nor the rest knew; but, as her own hesxt 
would he have been the cause of three stout lads, had been deeply tried, she had learned to fori for 
utterly unfit to govern themselves, breaking loose others. Her father failed not to perceive the diftr* 
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©nee in her manner toward him, and her willingness 
to make herself useful; and gradually his feelings 
warmed toward her. As for Genevra and Gertrude, 
the more difficult it became to get money out of their 
father, to spend in all kinds of fashionable extrava¬ 
gances, the more importunate did they become, and 
the more insulting in their manner toward him. 

Time had rolled on to past midwinter, and during 
thin gay season these two young ladies had dashed 
away with as much show and extravagance as if their 
father had been made of money. Indeed from the 
time it beoame known that he had met with a heavy 
lose, they had considered it as their true policy to 
dress more extravagantly than ever, to force people 
into the belief that they were still rich, and that 
their riches were inexhaustible. Hardamer, whose 
mind was greatly confused in relation to the true 
state of his business, imagining that it would yield 
him at least the usual income he had derived from 
it, felt in no degree inclined to deny his family any 
indulgence they had been used to. But the loss of a 
thousand dollar* a year, from the desertion of his 
boys, and the abstracting of more than that sum to 
pay usurious interest, made a very material differ* 
ence in the state of matters and things. And, by the 
end of the first six months of his downward career, 
he began to think seriously of retrenchment and re¬ 
form. For reasons, other than economical ones, he 
had insisted on his three oldest daughters doing all 
the sewing of the family; but Gertrude and Genevra 
had receded from that state of oompuleory industry, 
and upon Genevieve had fallen the entire burden of 
the ordinary sewing. Of course, the young ladies 1 
dresses were still made by the most fashionable and 
expensive dressmaker in the city. 

In looking over his expense account one day, he 
was by no means satisfied with the large sums that 
were posted under the titles of “ Dry Goods,” “ Mil¬ 
linery ” and “ Dressmaking.’* 

u This will never do,” he said to himself, dosing 
the book with emphatic foroe. 

It so happened that there was to be a fashionable 
gathering at the Assembly Rooms during the next 
week, and Gertrude and Genevra had received invi¬ 
tations. It wee to be a splendid afihir, the last and 
most imposing of the winter series. Each of the 
girls had one or two danglers in tow, and as this was 
to be the last grand affair of the season, they were 
nervously anxious to accomplish something. Fully 
determined to edipse even themselves, they made 
application, on the evening succeeding the day on 
which their hither had determined to reform them a 
little, for fifty dollars a-piece. 

“ 1 haven’t got it to spare, just now,” he replied, 
rather gruffly. 

“ But we must have it I” said Genevra. 

u And, pray, why must you have it, miss V re¬ 
sponded the father, sensibly irritated. 

“ Because there’s to be a splendid ball next week, 
and neither of us has anything fit to wear.” 

“ Then you’ll both have to stay at home, I’m think¬ 
ing.” 


“But, pa,” urged Gertrude, “we must go; I 
wouldn’t stay away for the world.” 

“ Well, go 1 Nobody wants to prevent you.” 

“ Yes, but we must have something to go in,” re* 
sponded Gertrude. “ Neither of us has a ball dress 
fit to be seen in at such a place. All the dresses are 
to be new and splendid; and I, for one, have no no¬ 
tion of being thrown into the shade.” 

“Then you’ll both have to stay home, let me 
tell you,” said the father, in a quick, excited voice, 
“ for, not one dollar shall you have to waste on such 
tom-fooleries. I’m going to put a stop to these 
things. No later than yesterday I bad your extrava¬ 
gance thrown into my teeth, when I asked for a 
little time on one of your outrageous dry goods 
bills.” 

Gertrude and Genevra raised their hands and eyes 
in astonishment; and in a few minutes pumped up a 
plentiful efiusion of tears. 

But Hardamer was mailed in triple armor against 
all such assaults. 

“ You needn’t set up any blubbering and crying 
here, my young ladies, now, I can tell you 1” he said, 
in a firmer and more determined voice. “ Hereafter 
—and you might as well know it at once—you mast 
not consider yourselves as a rich man’s daughters, 
with money to waste. I’ve got my hands foil, and 
my heart full, too, to get you something to eat and 
decent clothes to wear; and, with these, you Will 
have to be content So, you may just as well come 
down from your high notions. You have no busi¬ 
ness at this ball. It is no place for a poor man's 
daughters /” So saying, the father turned abruptly 
from the room. 

“ Humph 1” said Gertrude, drying her tears in a 
moment; “ a poor man’s daughters I Ain’t that too 
bad! That’s the first time I ever heard myself called 
a poor man’s daughter—and I’d just like to hear 
anybody else say so to me 1 A poor man’s daughter, 
indeed I” 


“ But what shall we do, Gertrude ? Pa won’t give 
us the money.” . 

“ We must have the ball dresses, that’s certain,” 
said Gertrude, emphatically. “Why, I wouldn’t 
miss going for the world; especially, since Miss Stub- 
bins was so cut up at the last ball, because my dress 
was more elegant than heris, and said she’d eclipse 
me the next time, if it cost her her life. Who’s she 
but a tavern-keeper’s daughter? And to talk of 
eclipsing me!” And the accomplished Miss Gertrude 
Hardamer curled her lip disdainfully. 

“ But, if pa won’t let us have the money, how are 
we to get the dresses?” asked Genevra. 

“ Why, go and buy them at Martin A Morrison’s, 
and not say anything about it The bill won’t be 
sent in for three or four months.” 

“ I shouldn’t exactly like to do that,” said Genevra. 

“Nonsense! Haven’t we been in the habit of 
making bills there? But what will you do?” 

“ That’s what I can’t say,” replied Genevra. “ I 
must go to this ball, and I haven’t anything fit to be 
seen in. I want to make a dash at Mr. Appleton, tb* 
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merchant, and if I don't get a new ball drees, I shall 
stand no chance.” . 

•‘A new and splendid dress—something a little 
ahead of anything there,” urged Gertrude, “will at¬ 
tract a host of admirers, and he will come in at once, 
in fear of a rival. You will then be off of pa’s 
hands, and can pay the bill yourself, before he comes 
to know anything about it. And even if that should 
not be convenient, after yon are married, he won’t, 
of course, care anything about it, especially, as the 
new dress will have secured so fine a .ellow as Mr. 
Appleton for a husband ” 

44 That’s a new view of the case altogether,” said 
Genevra, brightening up. “ And I don’t see how we 
can get along in any other way. Pa’s determined, 
that’s certain.” 

Evil counsel prevailed, and Genevra joined her 
sister in the proposed plan of operations. On the 
next day they called at Martin & Morrison's, and 
there discovered a piece of rich, embroidered, blos¬ 
som-colored satin, and some beautiful figured blonde 
vvils. 

44 Theee'll be grand I” whispered Gertrude to her 
sister. 44 This blonde over the blossom-colored satin, 
will make the most splendid dresses that can be 
imagined.” 

“ Shall we get them both alike?” said Genevra. 

44 Of course; we*U attract the more attention,” re¬ 
sponded Gertrude. 

41 Shall I cut this piece of satin for you, ladies V* 
said the polite salesman. 41 It’s the most beautiful 
thing in town. No other store in the city has the 
same pattern. Mr. Martin could only get one piece 
in New York—all the rest of the case having been 
sold to the retail trade of that city,” at tfie same time 
holding the piece of satin so as to let the light 
fall upon it to bring out clearly the rich em¬ 
broidery. 

44 It is beautiful!” exclaimed Gertrude, lost in ad¬ 
miration. 

44 Beautiful I” responded Genevra. 

44 How much will yon have, ladies?” urged the 

salesman. 

44 Shall we take it, Genevra Y* whispered Gertrude. 

44 Of course,” replied the sister. 

44 Then we’ll take thirty yards, sir,” replied Ger¬ 
trude, not once thinking, or, indeed, caring for the 
price, which was three dollars a yard. 

44 Will you take some of this blonde?” continued 
the salesman, after he had measured off the thirty 
yards of satin. 

44 How many do you think it will take?” said Ger¬ 
trude, turning to her sister. 

44 One for the body, two for the sleeves, and four 
for the skirt—seven for each. How many of this 
pattern have you?” die said, addressing the clerk. 

“About fourteen,” replied that accommodating 
gentleman, who had overheard her enumeration. 

44 Then we’ll take them,” said Gertrude. 

“Nothing else this morning, ladies?” 

44 Nothing more to-day. We shall want something 
else, and will call in during the week. Please send 


the satin and blonde veils to MraSartain’s, in Liberty 
Street, and charge the bill to Mr. Hardamer.” 

44 Certainly, mug,” responded the polite salesman, 
bowing low, and the young ladies departed. 

“How much did you sell them, John?” asked Mr. 
Morrison, coming forward. 

44 Let me see,” said the clerk; 44 thirty yards of 
blossom-colored embroidered satin, at three dollars, 
are ninety; and fourteen figured blonde veils, at four 
dollars a-piece, are fifty-six dollars—one hundred 
and forty-six dollars, sir. Pretty good sale, that I” 
added the clerk, smiling with an air of self satis¬ 
faction at having done so good a half-hour’s 
work. 

44 Yes, I suppose it is, John. But I’m afraid those 
extravagant daughters of old Hardamer will ruin as 
honest a man as ever lived. I shall hate to send in 
the bill.” 

44 That’s his look-out, not ours, you know,” replied 
the clerk, laughing. 44 It’s our business to sell goods.” 

* That’s very true,” responded Mr. Morrison; and 
he turned to his desk to make the charge. 

Neither of the young ladiee felt perfectly satisfied 
with what they were doing; but they had bought the 
satin and blonde, and it had passed into the dress¬ 
maker’s hands. There was now no retreating, even 
if they had wished to do so. But, of this they had 
no idea, uncomfortable as they felt about it They 
had never before so wilfully and directly gone against 
a positive command of their father’s, and th-y could 
not feel very easy in mind. But none of their un¬ 
easiness arose from a sorrow for disobedience—it bad 
reference only to the consequences, when it became 
known. 

On the night of the assembly they attired them¬ 
selves in ball-dresses used on a former occasion, and 
then rode off with the young men who had called far 
them to Mrs. Bartain’s, and there had themselves ar¬ 
rayed, by that skilfariady’s own bands, in their 
splendid dresses. 

44 The most beautiful thing I ever saw,” said Mrs. 
Sartain, glancing with a skilled and practised eye at 
Gertrude’s dress, which she had just finished arrang¬ 
ing on that young lady’s person. 44 1 have made 
several for the ball—but they won’t bear a compari¬ 
son with this.” 

44 1 am sure of that,” responded Gertrude, greatly 
pleased. 

And, certainly, they were splendid dresses; and if 
the figures they had been made to fit had only been 
graceful and well-proportioned, Gertrude and Geo- 
evra would have looked like queens. 

Proudly did they glide, on that evening, through 
the dance, their beautiful dresses the admiration of 
some—the envy of many. Numerous were the beaux 
who crowded around them, and the hours flew by 
with almost the velocity of minutes. 

Among the company were two young men—Mr. 
Appleton, who had recently opened a dry goods 
store, and Mr. Carson, his Mend, in the same busi¬ 
ness. These young men, who had been for some 
time endeavoring to make up their minds to make 
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proposals to the two girls, accompanied them to the 
hall this evening, and at its dose attended them 
home. 

** Well, how were yon pleased, Carson T* said his 
friend, as they left Mr. Hard amor's door, on bidding 
the girl’s good-night. 

“Humph!” responded that individual, “I think 
there was more froth than substance there.*' 

“ So do I. These gatherings were never mnch to 
my taste, any how." 

“ I’ve made np my mind,” said Carson, “ to back 
out.” 

“ Ay, indeed I Why, what’s the matter? I thought 
you were particularly pleased with Gertrude.” 

“ Well, I must confess that I did feel a little in¬ 
clined, as you know,” replied Carson; “ but, the fact 
is, Appleton, I've seen a little too strong an exhibi¬ 
tion of extravagance to-night. Gertrude was dressed 
splendidly, but rather too much so for a shoemaker's 
daughter, especially now that her father's affairs are in 
so embarrassed a condition, through his heavy endorse¬ 
ments for Mr.-. I tried to think that she looked 

elegant, but every time she came near Miss Wilmer, 
with her neat, plain white dress, innocent faoe and 
graceful, elastic form, I could not but feel that her 
only merit, like birds in gay plumage, lay in gaudy 
externals. I feel sick and disappointed.” 

“ Pretty much the same kind of thoughts passed 
through my mind,” said Appleton, “ in reference to 
Geoevra. Why, she’d ruin any man with her ex¬ 
travagant ideas 1 I must take counsel of prudence 
and relinquish my visits. I'd be a fool to put my 
neck into a halter with my eyes wide open.” 

This conference confirmed in each a half-formed 
resolution to look somewhere else for a wife. 

The heads of our young ladies were too nearly 
turned to be able to think rationally about anything 
except the ball for a week after. Their splendid 
dreasoi were, of course, seen by their mother, who 
passed a slight oensure upon them, and conoealed 
the matter. As day after day, and week after week 
passed away, the wonder of the girls increased more 
and more, at the prolonged absence of their two par¬ 
ticular beaux; and at the few and far between visits 
which they reoeived from other young gentlemen. 
The truth was, the real condition of their father’s 
affairs was better known to everybody than to them¬ 
selves; and there were few at the ball who did not 
feel something like contempt toward young ladies 
who oould be guilty of making so unneoessaiy a 
show, when piudence, and every other consideration, 
should have prompted them to have made an appear¬ 
ance better suited to their real condition and stand¬ 
ing. They were, now, further from making the de¬ 
sired matrimonial haven than ever. 

Having once passed the Rubicon, in consenting to 
ran up a large bill in opposition to their father's im¬ 
plied commands, they were tempted to increase that 
bill from time to time, in the purchase of costly 
shawls, fine dresses, and the various et cetera of a 
woman’s wardrobe, until the gentlemanly owners of 
the store felt it necessary to hint to them that their 


bill had already reached the round sum of five hun¬ 
dred dollars. Surprised and alarmed at this, they 
stopped short, and now had added to their other 
causes of trouble, the dread of the day when their 
father should receive this hill, the result of only three 
months’ extravagance in dress. 

In the meantime, Genevieve found the good seeds 
implanted in her mind through the sgency of Anne 
Earnest, gradually striking their roots deeper, and 
shooting up into tender and green leaves. Her char¬ 
acter was undergoing a thorough change—silent, 
gradual and snre. Living constantly from a sense of 
duty, she always found enough in her father's house 
to give activity to both mind and body, and thns 
was she kept above the distressing despondency that 
would otherwise have robbed her of all peace. Her 
father saw, and her mother and sisters frit the 
j change without acknowledging it. The former began 
to have different and kinder feelings toward her; 
but the latter* felt that she bad disgraced them by 
her imprudent marriage; and ail desertion of beaux, 
or failure of false calculations on different young 
men, Gertrude and Genevra charged upon her as 
the cause. 

So far as her husband was oonoerned, Geoevieve 
grew more and more desirous every day to hear from 
him and to see him. Her own views and feelings 
being now thoroughly changed, she cherished ike 
hope of winning him to regard her from other mo¬ 
tives than the mere hope of riches. His desertion 
of her was a cruel one; and his continued silence 
she frit to be still more cruel; but, being hound to 
him as his wife, she felt it her duty, as a wife, to do 
all ia her power to interest his affections, if he should 
ever return to her—an event for which she ceased 
not to hope. Under all the circumstances, her con¬ 
dition was one of painful trial; but, where there is 
the effort to do right and to feel right, the mind will 
never sink into distressing despondency. Strange as 
some may think it, hsr's was the most peaceful soul 
in her father’s house. 


CHAPTER X. 


▲ FAILURE IN BUSINESS. 

“TNDEED, Mr. Centum, you must renew this note 
1 for me. When I merged all my notes into one, 
and increased the amount to twenty-five hundred 
dollars, you gave your positive promise, that you 
would continue to renew it, so long as the discount 
was regularly paid. * You know that you have ample 
security.” 

“ Do you think I oould go on in that way forever? 
You have a strange idea of business I” said Mr. 
Centum, in an irritated manner. 

“But, Mr. Centum,” urged Mr. Hardamer, “it is 
only three months since 1 made the note, and I have * 
paid yo» jour own price upon every renewal I've 
never complained of the discount, though it has 
been large.” 

“Well, I can't help that, Mr. Hardamer. Fve 
other use for my money, just now, and this must be 
paid to-day.” 
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“It is impossible!” 

44 It mast be done,” said the broker, angrily. 

“ But you know it is perfectly safe; and what is 
the ase of yoar driving me to ruin. I cannot pos¬ 
sibly pay the money to-day—it is as much as I can 
do to raise the interest.” 

“I don’t know that it is so safe,” replied Mr. 
Centum, doubtingly. “ Property is beginning to fall. 
Besides, you are too extravagant in your family. 
Morrison told me yesterday, that your daughters’ 
dry goods’ bill for the last three months was over five 
hundred dollars.” 

“He didn’t tell the truthP’ said Hardamer, 
quickly, and with a good deal of irritation in his 
manner. 

“ Well, I never caught him in a falsehood,” re¬ 
plied the broker, calmly. “ But that is neither here 
nor there. I cannot renew this note any longer. It 
must be paid to day!” 

“ It cannot 1” said Hardamer, despohdingly. 

44 So much for befriending you!” replied the 
broker. “ I never yet accommodated a man in 
trouble that he didn’t disappoint me. Do you sup¬ 
pose when I loan my money for a certain time that 
I do not expect to get it when that time expires? If 
I find it convenient to renew, why it’s all well enough. 
But if I don’t, nobody has a right to complain. 
Whenever I want my money, it is my rule to get it 
It’s only my own that 1 ask for.” 

44 But, surely, Mr. Centum, humanity would prompt 
you to make a small sacrifice in a case like mine. 
You know my situation as well as I do, and know 
that it is impossible for me to take up this note. I 
will pay almost any price for the money.” 

44 It’s no use for you to talk, Mr. Hardamer. You 
will be no more able to pay me six months from now 
than you are to-day,” said the broker. 

44 But I am not able to pay you to-day, as far as 
ready money is concerned.” 

“That’s your look out,” replied Mr. Centum, 
showing his teeth. 44 You are aware that I have my 
rcmedj.” 

44 But you cannot, certainly, find it in your heart 
to break me up with a large family upon my hands.” 

44 Pooh! what’s that my business ? I’ve got my 
own affairs to attend to, not yours. When a man 
borrows money, he ought to pay it, and have no to- 
do about it.” 

“ You won’t have the note protested, Mr. Centum, 
will you ?” urged Hardamer, in a supplicating tone. 

“Won’t 1?*’ said Centum, with an angry grin. 
14 Wait till three o’clock and see I I don’t do my 
business by halves, and never did.” 

44 In pity, spare me 1” said Hardamer, in a voice 
i of agony, driven almost to desperation at the thought 
of a failure in business.” 

“I’ve got no time to fool with you, Mr. Harda¬ 
mer I Pay that note, or it will be protested, and 
the mortgage foreclosed to-morrow I” replied the 
broker, in a loud, angry voice, and abruptly left his 
office. 

The evil day had at last fallen upon him, and 


there was no hope for poor Hardamer. In the last 
three months he had paid more than seven hundred 
dollars in exorbitant discounts to Centum; and that 
individual, having played with him as long as he 
thought it prudent, now determined to bring matters 
to a crisis. His security, it is true, was ample, but 
there had been a slight decline in the value of pro¬ 
perty, and he had no idea of running the slightest 
risk. More than half of the twenty-five hundred 
dollars due him, he had received in interest, during 
nine months, from Hardamer, who, in his eagerness 
to get money, had not hesitated to comply with the 
money lender’s most unrighteous demands. In a 
state of mind not easily imagined, did Hardamer 
wait until the town clock rung out, loud and dear, 
the hour of three. Every stroke of the bell fell upon 
his ear with a solemn, funereal sound. But after the 
last ringing reverberation had died on the air, b« 
breathed more freely, and sat himself down to wait, 
in a state of forced calmness, the arrival of the 
notary. In the course of half an hour that indi¬ 
vidual came tripping in, and, with a most uncon¬ 
cerned and unsympathizing face, asked for payment 
of the note. 

“ I have no money,” said Hardamer, mechanically. 

The notary went away. When the protest came, 
Hardamer took the fearful document and read it 
over with strange composure. 

It takes but a short time to wind np an honest 
debtor. Everything was given up by Hardamer 
into the hands of a trustee, and the business brought 
to a settlement as speedily as possible. His house 
was sold, and brought but three thousand five hun¬ 
dred dollars, which, with his book accounts, paid off 
the whole of his indebtedness to everybody. Among 
the bills brought in was that of Martin A Morrison, 
for dry goods, amounting to five hundred ddlaia. 
It was paid, of course. 

The business had proceeded as usual, for the two 
months during which it was in the course of settle¬ 
ment, under the superintendence of Hardamer. All 
of his stock of leather, and some of the manufactured 
work, was left in his possession, with about five hun¬ 
dred dollars. This constituted his whole capital, at 
the age of fifty-five, with which again to start in the 
world. His dwelling and shop, no longer his own, 
could not now be occupied, unless at a rent of six 
hundred dollars a year. This he was not able to 
pay, and be therefore looked out for a small dwelling 
and for a shop separated from it, in some neighbor¬ 
hood where rents were lower. 

A small dwelling-house in Vulcan Alley was ad¬ 
vertised, and upon ascertaining the rent to be one 
hundred and twenty doilan a year, he engaged it, 
without consulting any one of his family. 

44 What do you think ?” said Genevra, coming op 
from the breakfast-room, whereehe had learned from 
her mother that her father bad engaged a new home. 
“Pa’s gone and rented a little bit of a pigeon-box 
np in Vulcan Alley, and is going to move away from 
here.” 

44 It ain’t possible f ’ exclaimed Gertrude, jumping 
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ap from the piano, at which she still continued to 
spend hours every day. 

“ It is possible, though!” said Genevra, bunting 
into tears. 

“ Weil, ril not go there I Fll die firBtP’ said 
Gertrude, stamping upon the floor. “ Pa’s got no 
kind of spirit or consideration! Does he think we’re 
agoing to be cramped down in that narrow hole 
among draymen and niggers?” 

“You are wrong, Gertrude,” said Genevieve, 
mildly. “Pa’s in great trouble. He is now old, 
with a large family upon his hands, and all of his 
property is gone.” 

“ He was a fool for giving it up; that’s all Pve got 
to say!” responded Gertrude, passionately. “No 
man is justified in robbing his family in that way I” 
“Gertrude,” said Gerievieve, firmly, “you must 
not talk so about pa. He has always been too in¬ 
dulgent to us, and now that he is old and in trouble, 
we ought to feel for him, and try to help him all we 
can.” 

“ Nobody asked for your advice, miss, so just shut 
up, will you I” replied Gertrude, in a loud and angry 
voice. 

“I spoke in vindication of father,” Genevieve 
answered, mildly, but still firmly. “ Say what yon 
please to me, about myself, and I will be silent; but 
I cannot hear him spoken of unkindly, and remain 
silent.” 

“1 wonder how long it is since you became so 
dutiful,” said Genevra, with a sneer. “You’ve for¬ 
gotten the hopeful young gentleman you rah off with 
last summer, haven't you ?” 

" Silence!” said Hardamer, in a loud,,angry voice, 
coming suddenly into the room from the passage, 
where he had heard the rebuke of Genevieve, and 
the cutting remark of Genevra. 

“ Do you know, huzzy 1 who you are talking to, 
or what you are talking about?” he continued, much 
excited. “ What is the meaning of this ? How dare 
you talk to your sister thus. Your sister, who is 
better, in every sense of the word, than a dozen such 
proud, lazy, extravagant trollops as you are. Has 
8he ever run me in debt like this, ha ?”—exhibiting 
Martin & Morrison’s bill of five hundred dollars. 
“ I’ll turn you out of the house in a minute, if I hear 
another unkind word from you to your sister. Why 
don't you go to work as she does, instead of abusing 
her, and try to help me a little in supporting you. 
I’ll sell that piano, my lady!” he continued, turning 
to Gertrude, who still remained on the piano stool, 
and notwithstanding her father’s anger, kept running 
her fingers over the keys in a careless, indifferent 
manner. “You’d better be mending stockings, a 
great sight 1” 

M Not exactly 1” responded the young lady, draw¬ 
ing her lips together, and tossing her head quite sig¬ 
nificantly, at the same time continuing to let finger 
after finger fall upon the keys, in slow succession. 

For a moment the father’s feelings were roused to 
a degree that scarcely left him any control of him¬ 
self; but, by a strong effort, he restrained the incli- 
tol m- 48. 


nation he felt to box the young lady’s ears, and 
turning upon his heel, went down* stairs. 

“ Humph! sell the piano, indeed 1” said Gertrude, 
as soon as her father was out of hearing. “ I should 
like to see him try that trick. I reckon he’d find 
the house too hot to hold us all.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Gertrude I” said Genevieve, “it 
is very wrong for you to speak in that way. I cannot 
bear it.” 

“ None of your gabble, miss 1” responded Gertrude, 
turning up her nose with a sneer. 

“ She’s got pa on her side, now, and she thinks 
she is somebody,*’ said Genevra. “ But she needn’t 
put her jaw in where I’m concerned, I can tell her 1 
She only sews here from morning ’till night to curry 
favor with him.” 

“ But how do you know, Genevra, that he's taken 
a house in Vulcan alley ?” said Gertrude, interrupt¬ 
ing her. 

“ Why, I heard him tell ma so, just now.” 

“And what did she say to it?” 

“ Why, she said it wouldn’t do at all P’ 

“ Well, and what reply did he make to that?” 

“ He said it would do, and it thould do. That he 
was going to take matters and things into his own 
hands now, and have them his own way.” 

“ Hasn’t he said that a hundred times,” said Ger¬ 
trude, with an incredulous toss of the head. “ It’s 
no use for him to talk; we’re not going to live in 
that dirty hole, no how at all. Why I’ll die before 
I’ll go there 1” 

In about fifteen minutes after the father turned 
abruptly from the room, and while Gertrude and 
Genevra were still in a state of great excitement, he 
re-entered, accompanied by a well-known piano-forte 
maker. 

“This is the instrument, Mr. H-. But you 

know all about it.. What do you think you can give 
me in oash for it ?” 

The girls started, in utter astonishment; but a 
dark and threatening look from their father, kept 
them silent; for there wese times when they saw, in 
his countenance, that which they dared not oppose. 

Mr. H-examined the piano all round, struck 

the keys, and after having satisfied himself, said: 
“I can allow you something in the neighborhood of 
three hundred dollars.” 

“Very well. You can take it at that. I must 
teach my girls to plfcy on some other instrument 
now. Every dog must have his day, and we have 
had burs.” 

“ It’s a pity to rob the young ladies of this sweet- 

toned instrument,” said Mr. H-, glancing at 

Gertrude and Genevra, whose countenances exhibited 
dismay and consternation. To counteract this, 
Hardamer cast on them a menacing look, and they 
were silent. 

“A dutiful and affectionate daughter,” he replied, 
“could take no pleasure in idling her time at the 
piano, while her old father was toiling from morning 
until night to support her; particularly, if by her 

industry she could lighten his burdens.” 
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“True, air, true,” responded Mr. H-. “Duty 

first, pleasure afterward. But when do you wish 
me to take the instrument away ?” 

“ At once, sir. Please send your men around im- 
mediately, and remove it. I wish to have the money 
as soon as 1 can lay my hands upon it.” 

44 It shall be done,” said Mr. H-—, bowing, and 
in half an hour the piano was gone. 

The determined air with which all this was done, 
utterly confounded the young ladies. They could 
not understand it at all. And they were not only 
astonished, but in a great degree dispirited. They 
could not but feel how vain would have been opposi¬ 
tion in the case of the piano; and a painful con¬ 
sciousness of weakness and inability to oppose their 
father came over them and humbled their determined 
spirits. 

44 We’re not going to live in Vulcan Alley, ma, are 
we?” asked Gertrude, anxiously, that evening, after 
her father had retired to the shop. 

44 Yes, we are, though. Your father has taken a 
•house, and will not be persuaded to give it up. I 
don’t know what to do, he’s in such a strange 
humor.” 

44 It was cruel to take our piano,” said Genevra, 
•bursting into tears for the twentieth time since the 
instrument had been removed. 44 What shall I do 
■with myself? I feel disgraced, too, for everybody 
of any standing has a piano.” 

“Jou’li find enough to do, I expect, without play- 
iing on the piano,” replied her mother. 

“What do you mean, ma?” asked Gertrude, 
.quickly. 

44 1 mean that you’ve all got to go to work and 
(help to support the family,” said Mrs. Hardamer. 
44 Your father says so—and he is in po humor to be 
crossed.” 

44 Never I I’ll die first 1” responded that young 
/lady, indignantly. 

44 We’ll see about that,” said her mother, calmly. 
“There’s always a way to do a thing. I don’t, my 
self, see that there is any great harm in a young 
lady’s employing her time usefully. I had to work 
when I was a girl, and I don’t see that you are any 
better than I am. Your father has to work hard, 
and will have to work harder still to get bread for us 
all, and you are no better than he is.” 

44 I’ll die first 1” broke in the pertinacious Ger¬ 
trude, sobbing. 

44 I’m sure I cannot see that it is such a disgrace to 
work,” said Genevieve, looking up from the garment 
upon which she was sewing, 44 Anne Earnest does 
not think it a disgrace to work, and she—” 

44 Do you dare to even me with Anne Earnest ?” 
exclaimed Gertrude, her eyes flashing fire as she 
spoke. 

44 1 have no wish to do so, Gertrude, if it is offen¬ 
sive to you,” replied her sister. 44 1 was only going 
to say that Mrs. Webster esteems her as her own 
daughter, and yet Anne sews for her all the while; 
and more, .Mr. Ulerton is going to marry her next 
week.” 


44 How do you know that ?” asked Gertrude^ in 
astonishment, springing to her feet. 

44 Why, I had it from her own lips, yesterday, in 
Mrs. Webster’s presence. And, more than that, Mrs. 
Webster says that all of Mr. Illerton’s friends in 
Virginia approve the match, and that his father, mo¬ 
ther and sisters are to he here at the wedding.” 

44 1 don’t believe a word of it!” said Genevra. 
44 Mr. Ulerton is not going to marry a poor hired 
girl, whom nobody knows. And I’d like to know, 
anyhow, where you saw Mrs. Webster when she told 
you all this?” 

44 1 heard it at Mrs. Webster’s own house,” replied 
Genevieve, mildly. 

“And, pray, what were you doing there?” asked 
Gertrude, in surprise. 

44 1 go there every week to see Anne,” said Gene¬ 
vieve. 44 And Mrs. Webster is very kind and lady¬ 
like in her manner toward me. She has often told 
me how much she loves Anne, and says that she feels 
as near to her as if she were her own child. 4 1 never 
saw a girl of such pure principles and such an inno¬ 
cent heart. Mr. Illerton, who is a son of my old and 
dearest friend, has indeed found a treasure,’ were the 
very words she used to me one day last week, when 
we were alone. And, yet, Anne is busy ail the while; 
and what is more, Mrs. Webster sits and sews with 
her by the hour; and we all know that she moves in 
the very first circle in the city. So, you see, Ger¬ 
trude, that it is not thought disgraceful to work by 
the first ladies in town.” 

This was too much for the girls, and they hung 
their heads in silence. Two days afterward this in¬ 
teresting family underwent the process of removing 
into a small two-story house in Vulcan Alley. It 
had a large back building, which afforded, with the 
front chambers and garret, room for the whole family. 
It was a house without a passage. But the two neat 
parlors below were thrown into one by folding-doore. 

Notwithstanding her determination to die firet, 
Gertrude removed with the rest; and, in a sad state 
of mind, in which Genevra fully sympathized with 
her, settled herself down, hopeless of ever receiving 
a beau again that was anybody. In all the care, 
bustle and confusion of moving, Genevieve was 
prompt, active, and thoughtful, while Gertrude and 
Genevra were to the family as the fifth wheel to a 
carriage—an incumbrance. The eyes of the father 
and mother, now fairly opened to the true character 
of their three oldest children, saw all this, and their 
affectionate consideration for Genevieve was greatly 
increased. Especially did her father feel his heart 
warming toward her; for, in the change of circum¬ 
stances that had passed upon them, while the other 
two, and even his wife and younger children, bore 
countenances of distress, that robbed him of all quiet 
I of mind, Genevieve was ever active and cheerful. 
Particularly was she careful for his comfort Every 
little attention that could in any way add to it was 
| promptly given, and with an evidence of affectionate 
| regard that softened the stern and harsh features of 
I his character, and made him often feel toward her a 
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degree of tenderness that his heart had but rarely 
known. 

u You are a good girl, Genevieve,” he said to her 
a few days after they had moved, with a heartiness 
of tone, and a smile that warmed the heart of his 
child. He had just discovered some little attention, 
which her thoughtful regard had been prompt in exe¬ 
cuting and its character had affected him. He had 
never before expressed to her his consciousness of 
her dutiful regard, and these few words, which seemed 
to gush forth spontaneously, were to her heart a rich 
reward. Ever since her unfortunate marriage she 
had felt alone, forsaken and despised, even in her 
father’s house, and only in the steady performance of 
duty she had found peace for her troubled spirit. 


True, he had the week before spoken well of her, in 
rebuking her sisters, but thiB was done in a moment 
of angry excitement. Now there was no mistaking 
the warmth of his feelings. 8he looked up into his 
face with eyes instantly suffused, and with an ex¬ 
pression of subdued but heartfelt delight upon her 
countenance. She could not utter a word in reply, 
but he understood and felt the language of her face. 
Touching his lips to her forehead, an act of affection 
I she had not received for years, he hastened away, his 
I own heart overcome with rising emotions. 

The gush of tears that relieved the oppressed feel¬ 
ings of Genevieve, were the most joyfol tears that 
had ever fallen from her eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


The Story-Teller. 


LAID UPON THE SHELF. 

BY MR8. H. O. ROWE. 

“ T DON'T suppose you have any idea of going, mam- 

1 ma?" 

v Why, really, Eva, I did think I should like to go to 
this party/' 

Mrs. Ray's tone was deprecatory, and she gave a qniek, 
shy glanoe at her daughter's surprised face. 

I don't, generally, oars muoh for these large gather¬ 
ings ; but Mrs. Brent was an old schoolmate of mine, and 
X should like to go to her silver wedding—if I can." 

“ It’s to be a grand affair, and, of course, you oan't 
wear your old black silk—you've worn it everywhere for 
, the last six years.'* 

“ No, of oourse not. I was thinking of getting me one 
of those handsome silver-gray silks that we saw the other 
day at Mace A Packard’s. Don't you think," with a 
timid look at her daughter's unsympathetio face, “ it 
wonld be suitable for me V* 

“Oh, yes, certainly," was the cold response; and Eva 
draw up the last scallop of her tatting with a jerk and a 
frown, while she added, in that quietly aggrieved tone so 
painful to a sensitive ear: “ I oan help you on your dress, 
Sot I shall stay at home myself." 

Mrs. Ray oolored painfully. “ Why, what do yon 
mean, ohild ? Ton have been talking of going ever since 
the invitation came. What has made you change your 
mind so suddenly ?" 

M Only," affecting utter obliviousness of the pained sur¬ 
prise in her mother's look and tone, “ if you have to buy 
a new silk for yourself, papa won't think he can afford 
me the dress that I intended to have for this party, and 
I had rather stay at home than wear the same dress that 
I've worn to every party, large and small, that I've at¬ 
tended this winter." 

“ I thought," the mother's voice fUtered as she spoke, 
“ that, as your dress was new and handsome, it would do 
to wear through the season." 

“X don't care to be known by my dress," was the 
“short" reply, and with a sigh for the lost entertain¬ 
ment that she had anticipated with real pleasure, the 
■■selfish mother replied with an effort at cheerfulness: 

“ Oh, well, if that's the way of it, PU stay at home. I 
shouldn't take any comfort in going if I thought I was 
depriving yon of a pleasure." 


Eva's fair face was all sunshine in an instant. 

“ Thank you, mamma 1 But, honestly now, I don't be¬ 
lieve you'd have enjoyed it a bit, if you had decided to 
go. The oonfhsion and orowding, and the late supper— 
all together, would have worn you out entirely." 

Mrs. Ray smiled sadly, as she thought of the daily 
round of wearying, wearing domestio cares, with the sup¬ 
pers both “ late " and early, whose preparation had helped 
to make np the burden that had bowed her shoulders into 
the stoop of premature old age, and roughened the hands 
that her dainty daughters looked upon with a kind of 
pitying contempt. 

“ Mamma never was intended for a lady," Eva re¬ 
marked, confidentially, to her sister Bessie. “ Only see 
how red and rough her hands are; and she wears a num¬ 
ber five boot. I don’t see, really, how you and I came to 
have such small feet and hands." 

“ Ob, we got those from papa’s side of the house. You 
know what beautiful soft, white hands Aunt Jenny has." 

“ Yes, and well they may be. She never soiled them 
with waiting upon herself even." 

Eva spoke rather soornfully, for she was really ener¬ 
getic, in her own way, and had little sympathy with idle¬ 
ness even in the much-admired paternal relative of whom 
her sister had reminded her. 

“ / think Aunt Jenny is perfectly splendid! The last 
time she was here we used to take suoh oomfort sitting 
together up in her room, reading Mrs. Browning and 
Tennyson. Her voice is so sweet and flexible, and she 
has suoh a qniek and delicate appreciation of what she 
reads. It is a perfect delight to listen to her." 

Eva laughed. 

“ Did you hear Mr. Washburn asking mam ma the other 
evening how she liked Bret Harte ? I wanted to laugh, 
although I was frightened almost to death at the thought 
of her making him some ridiculous answer, for I didn’t 
suppose that she had ever even heard of him; but—" 

“ How did she get out of the scrape ?" interrupted the 
younger sister, with more foroe than elegance. 

“ Why, luokily, she had the good sense to acknowledge 
that she knew too little of his poems to be a competent 
judge of his merits. I believe I never was so grateful to 
her in my life as I was then." 

“ Very likely," laughed Bessie, with a shrug of her 
plump shoulders. “But, honestly now, Eva—" She 
hesitated and oolored a little, pausing, as the sound of 
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their mother's voice, giving directions to the laundress in 
an aborning room, fell upon their ears. 

“ You must be more particular—as I've told you over 
and over again—especially with Mr. Ray's shirts and the 
girls' muslins and cambric skirts. I can't have them put 
off with a rub and a promise, if everything else is." 

The tones were sharp, and considerably higher than 
the lady-like pitch that her well-bred daughters were 
always careful to confine themselves to; and Bessie, un¬ 
mindful of the loving thoughtfulness that had prompted the 
rebuke that so jarred upon her delicately-trained senses, 
took up the thread of her remark with an angry petu¬ 
lance that was as unbecoming as it was uncalled for. 

“ I was about tp say that it had always been a mystery 
to me, ever since I was old enough to reason about such 
things, that father made the choice that he did of a wife. 
I don't mean anything against mamma, of course ," as she 
caught the startled look of disapproval upon her sister's 
face; “ but their tastes and feelings are so different. Now 
papa is really intellectual, although he has so little time 
to cultivate his tastes in that direction; and he loves 
musio and poetry ; and I am sure everybody says that he 
is one of the most agreeable of men in society. Now you 
know that when he is at home an evening, nothing pleases 
him better than to hear us play and sing, or read to him. 
But mamma—why, only last evening, when I was reading 
that lovely poem of Poe's, ‘The Bells,' aloud, when I 
came to those lines about the fire-bells— 

* In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantio fire,’ 

I was reading my very best, and I could see that papa 
was holding his very breath to hear me, when up jumps 
mamma, as if she had been shot, and rushes away to the 
kitchen as fast as her feet would carry her. It seems 
that she had left the range open, and my reading of the 
fire reminded her of it. That was all the profit or enjoy¬ 
ment that she found in such a splendid poem." 

“ Mamma is naturally domestic, and her family cares 
have prevented her giving much attention to other things, 
if she had wished it ever so much." 

Bva spoke reprovingly, and there was a tiny under¬ 
thread of tenderness in her tone, the effect, perhaps, of 
some lingering filial affeotion that all her inborn and 
oherished selfishness had been unable to quite choke out. 

Mr. Ray expressed neither surprise or regret when in¬ 
formed of his wife's determination to stay at home from 
the wedding party. For himself, it was simply his duty 
to act the part of cavalier to bis gay young daughters; 
but his wife—why it was “just like her" to prefer to stay 
at home. For years, she had seemed to take little or no 
interest in anything outside of her own house and family. 
She had toiled, and saved, and planned, in their earlier 
and less prosperous days, to dress and educate her chil¬ 
dren—those same children who now, in the proud arro- 
ganoe of a cultured womanhood, forgot those long years 
of childish dependence, that a mother's loving care had 
made so free and joyous; the days and weeks of siokness 
and pain that only her tender ministrations had made 
endurable, and were now, unoonsoiously, it may be, but 
none the less surely, strewing tier downward path with 
those sharpest of all thorns, the cruel outgrowth of filial 
ingratitude. 

The time* had been short for the preparation of Eva's 
new dress, and although every available needle in the 
household had been pressed into her service by that ener¬ 
getic young lady, it was only by the mother’s sitting at 


her sewing until near morning, the night before the party, 
that the elaborately-trimmed garment could be finished 
in time, of which service Eva's characteristic acknowledg¬ 
ment was something in this fashion: 

“ It was too bad, mamma, that you should have bad te 
sit up so late to finish it. I would have kept you com¬ 
pany, but I knew that if I sat up after eleven o'clock I 
should be as stupid as an owl the night of the party. It 
was so provoking in Miss MoStitohet to disappoint us, 
and we've always been such good customers, too. I've a 
great mind to say that she never shall make another dress 
for me as long as I live." 

That was all. Not a word of thanks, of loving acknow¬ 
ledgment for the wearying, toilsome servioe, not even a 
smile, a kiss, a gentle reminder that she should take a 
few hours for rest from the hum of busy preparation, that 
made her aching head beat and throb yet more wildlj, 
while that strange, sharp pain in her side, that had 
troubled her so often of late, seemed at times like a dag¬ 
ger thrust to her very heart. 

She made no complaint, and the young ladies were so 
completely engrossed in their preparations for the even¬ 
ing, that the tell-tale heaviness of her eyes, and the un¬ 
natural pallor of her worn and wearied face, entirely 
escaped their notice, until Bestie, tapping with dainty 
finger tips the half-opened petals of a rose in a glass of 
beautiful hothouse flowers, turned to her mother with: 
“ I wish you would arrange our bouquets for us, mamma. 
You have the art of making a few flowers show to the 
best advantage. But— what's the matter?" 

“I—I don't know. I think smelling that heliotrope 
must have made me faint. I feel strangely," and she put 
her hands to her head in a helpless, bewildered way, that 
awakened some feeling of sympathy in her daughter's 
heart. 

“Oh, well, well! Let the flowers alone, we'll arrange, 
them ourselves, and you'd best go and lie down awhile 
till your head feels better. Hew thoughtful it was in 
papa," turning to her sister, “to get these flowers for us; 
and they are so well seleoted, too. It isn’t every man of 
his age that would have had the taste, even if be had 
thought of it, to make such a tasteful seleetion." 

Eva nodded a oordial acquiescence, while the mother, 
dissy and half-blinded by the pain in her throbbing tem¬ 
ples, orept quietly away to the solitude and silence of her 
own chamber, where, with her face buried in her pillow, 
she strove to stifle the cries that this. new and strange 
agony wrung from her white lips. 

“ This terrible pain at my heart," she murmured to her¬ 
self, between the spasms of suffering, “ grows worse and 
worse every time. My mother and grandmother died of 
heart disease, and—perhaps / shall go the same way." 

After a time the spasms decreased in violence and fre¬ 
quency, until when the clock below rang out the hour of 
seven, and her husband's stop—he was always punctual 
to a minute—sounded in the hall, she rose from her bed, 
weak and trembling, but free from pain, and leaning 
heavily upon the oaken balusters as she crept wearily 
down the stairs, made her way unobserved to the dining¬ 
room, to see that everything was in that perfect order 
that the delicate tastes of her husband and daughters re¬ 
quired. 

A little oareful rearrangement of dishes, a spot on the 
tablecloth, overlooked by the oareless servant, cowed 
with a mat, a dean napkin to replaoe the soiled one in 
Eva's ring, and the supper-bell was rung, while Mrs. Ray 
sank into her chair, so exhausted that she scarcely noticed 
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kor husband's careless salutation, as, smiling proudly 
upon his handsome daughters, he escorted them into the 
dining-room with a merry affectation of gallantry, while 
in the gay gossip that aooompanied and served as a relish 
to the simple tea and toast, she heard only a bewildering 
jumble of words, in which she had neither lot nor part, 
any more than the tea-urn itself,* that simply added its 
mite to the comfort, while it was powerless to contribute 
to the amusement or entertainment of the lively group 
gathered about it. 

She bad grown so timid and shy of expressing an 
opinion, or asking a question even, so afraid of the half- 
concealed amusement and the unoonoealed. surprise that 
she had so often been obliged to face, that she had learned 
to look upon silenoe as her only shield against the uncon¬ 
sciously given heart-thrusts that were making life itself a 
weariness. 

It was nine o'clock, and the last coho of their gay 
voices had died upon her ear as she stood alone in the 
silent halt She had fastened the sheltering wraps more 
securely about Eva's white shoulders, had arranged the 
dainty opera-hood pver Bessie's bright curls, had hunted 
up her husband's scarf for him at the last moment, and 
then, seised by an irresistible impulse, as her youngest 
daughter was about to oross the outer threshold, she 
caught her little gloved hand in both her own, and, draw¬ 
ing the girlish face toward her, kissed it fondly, onoe, 
twice, thrice, with such a quick, passionate vehemence 
that the girl looked perfectly amased, as if half fearing 
that her mother had lost her senses. 

“Be carefill, mamma.! You'll crush my roses if you 
kiss me so hard," she laughed, a little, constrainedly. 
“I'm ooming," in answer to her father's call. “Now, 
mamm a, you'd better go to bed as soon as you can; you’ll 
be yourself again after a good night's sleep," and she 
hurried down the steps, and in a moment more was lost 
in the darkness without to the tearful eyes that watched 
her from the half-open door. 

The gas was lighted in .the family sitting-room, reveal¬ 
ing the little disorders that are aiways attendant upon a 
departure—a rumpled handkerchief and a pair of worn 
gloves dropped carelessly upon the floor, the evening 
paper unfolded upon the sofa, and the shawl that Eva 
had worn over her wrapper at supper lying across a chair- 
back. 

Mechanically, Mrs. Ray replaced each article in its 
proper place, lingering with a half-sad, half-tender 
thoughtfulness over the gloves, as she examined the 
seams and lining. 

“ I will mend them before I go to bed," she said to her¬ 
self. “ He shall And them all ready for him in the morn¬ 
ing." And drawing her work-basket to hoi side, she was 
about to begin her task, when from the torn lining there 
dropped a tiny spray of sweet-brier, crushed and faded, 
yet emitting a faint, soft perfume, whose well-remembered 
sweetness brought back, as in a dream, a troop of thick 
thronging memories, that lent to that grave, wrinkled 
face, for a moment, something of the flush and hopeful¬ 
ness of its long-past springtime. 

The gloves fell unheeded upon her lap, and a strange 
mist floated before her eyes, shutting out the quiet, too 
qatot, room, with its familiar furniture, while from out the 
dimness familiar faces, half forgotten, but now strangely 
fresh and life-like, looked out at her with a weird, half- 
pitying significance, that sent a strange, wild thrill to her 
aching heart. 

That bright-faced, clear-eyed girl, shyly proud of the 


love that promised henceforth to make her life one long 
dream of trustful happiness—blushing, through happy 
tears, at the ardent protestations of her gallant young 
lover, as, playfully claiming the spray of sweet-brier that 
she wore in her bosom, he plaoed it next his own heart, the 
pledge and sign of their betrothal. Could it be that ? And 
involuntarily her trembling fingers wandered slowly over 
the worn, sharp face, from which toil and care had ohased 
all the hopefulness and bloom of other days. 

What long, long years of patient, oeaseless toil had been 
hers since then; and yet—a smile of tender significance, 
one of those smiles that mothers alone oan interpret, stole 
over her faded lips, as she thought—oh, how tenderly !— 
of the tiny nestlings that had been so joyously weloomed 
and so lovingly oherished in the innermost temple, the 
holy of holies, of her fond motherly heart; the bright, 
studious sohool-girls for whom she had toiled, early and 
late, feeling herself more than repaid by a merit mark or 
note of commendation from their teachers; of the hand¬ 
some, high-bred “ young ladies," who, in their conscious 
superiority of mind and manners, now treated her with 
muoh the same air of good-natured tolerance that they 
would have felt it necessary to bestow upon a faithful old 
family servant that had worn herself out in their ser¬ 
vice. 

And it had come to this! Her love for her children 
had been stronger than her love of mental culture, and 
for that those children themselves despised her. 

“ That sweet-briar bush grew close to the wormwood," 
she whispered, with a smile, at once bitter and pitiful. 
“But, God grant," and her face drooped wearily upon 
her folded hands, “that death may give me back the 
sweet sweet-brier of my youth onoe more." 

It was late that night when Mr. Ray and his daughters 
found themselves standing upon the threshold of the$T 
own home, and the lively badinage that passed between 
them as they removed their outer wrappings in the hall 
below, sounded strangely in the otherwise silent and 
deserted house. 

“ Biddy asked leave to go home to-night, and I sup¬ 
pose mamma was too muoh excited with seeing us off to 
remember to turn down the gas," remarked Eva, as in 
passing the door of the sitting-room she caught a glim¬ 
mer of light through the keyhole, and she opened the 
door with a half shudder as the cool air of the hall struck 
upon her thinly-clad neck and arms. “Why, mamma 
has been sitting up for us till this late hour! Are you 
asleep ?" and she glanced wonderingly at the silent figure 
with its bowed faoe, that neither moved nor spoke at their 
approach. 

“Mamma!" called Bessie, in her dear, girlish voice. 
“Come, do wake up and say something! It always 
makes me nervous," she began, when, with a sudden ory 
that ohecked the words upon his daughter's lips, Mr. Ray 
sprang to his wife's side, and as he lifted the white, rigid 
face into the full glare of the light, a moan of bitter, bit¬ 
ter anguish escaped from his quivering lips, while with 
too late tenderness he smoothed back the soanty hair, 
pressing remorseful kisses upon the cold, calm forehead 
of the dead. 

“ Too late! top late! Would God I could re-live the 
past!" 

They buried her with all the show and ceremony that 
modern funeral etiquette demands—costly wreaths, crosses 
and delicate trailing vines, made fragrant and beautiful 
her last resting-place; but the thin, pale hands, 
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folded idly at last oyer the now peaoeful heart, was a single 
spray only of sweet-brier. 

“ Papa would have it to,” whispered Eva, in tearful 
confidenoe, to a friend. “ Now / think it would have 
been in better taste to hare arranged a few of those beau¬ 
tiful white lilies with geranium leaves to put in her hands. 
•They would have partially covered her hands, you knew, 
and unless any one has remarkably pretty hands, I think 
it's best to make them as little oonspiouous as possible.” 


AUNT TABITHA'8 MISTAKE. 

BT MISS L. B. BAKER. 

OU want to know how I came to get married, do 
ye, Olinthy Ann, and settled down into such a 
dog-trot kind of life as this? Well, child, if it’ll be any 
warning to you,” here Aunt Tabitha’s eye lighted upon 
Christopher, in one corner of the great old-fashioned 
kitchen, busily engaged in one of those mysterious in¬ 
ventions of boyhood whioh are always to be something, 
but seldom arrive at that desirable consummation. 
“ Now, ’Topher,” whioh was her familiar eontraotion of 
her son’s more venerable title, “you just leave that whit¬ 
tling and go help your brothers. Why o&n’t ye be smart, 
now, and leave the loafing to them that’s older ?” Which 
was as near as the good old soul could ever get to warn¬ 
ing her boys not to follow in the footsteps of their lazy, 
shiftless, good-for-nothing father. 

Not that Tobias Short was at all dissipated, only 
supremely selfish and lazy, and fond of loafing around 
the stores, and driving sharp little bargains with whoever 
he oould beguile into trading with him, or lying in wait 
about his own doorsteps, and pouncing out, like some 
lean, rapacious old spider, upon any passer-by to whom 
there was the slightest prospeot of his being able to pass 
off the skinny, raw-boned animals whioh filled his barn, 
and that only departed to make room for others like 
themselves which he oouI<f pick up for a trifle, and dis¬ 
pose of for twioe the value of good animals. 

It was strange that he oould find people to trade with 
him under these oiroumstances, but somehow he gener¬ 
ally did. So he flattered himself that he was a useful 
member of the family, while the money he made in these 
ways always stayed in his own pocket, and his poor, 
hard-working wife maintained the family. 

Christopher finally disposed of, Aunt Tabitha resumed: 
“ As I was going to tell ye, I never would have told you 
(or anybody else) a word about it, if you wasn’t my own 
sister’s child, and p’r’aps it may save you from jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, as I did. 

“ I was a-keeping school over to Hard Scrabble the sum¬ 
mer I met Tobias Short. I had had to punish Job 
Skinner’s boy (and a dreadful bad boy he was, too,) for 
something, I mie re member what, and Job, he was as 
quick-tempered as a flash, what should hb do but prose¬ 
cute me for it. Tobias was sheriff then, and oame for me 
to go to oourt, arrested me I s’pose you’d say, but it was 
all as pleasant as oould be^ and he just invited me to get 
into his nice spring wagen and ride down with him, and 
so I did. 

“Well, you see, I hadn’t any money, to spend on law¬ 
yers, for seven an’ six a week was considered a good 
price in them days for school-marms; but what with 
helping father on the farm, and paying your Aunt Tribu¬ 
lation’s doctor’s bills—she was a’most always ailing— 
there wasn’t much left. So what should I do but plead 


my own ease, an’ the judge, who looked like a clever old 
soul, gave me the oase. 

“ Then on the way home what should Sheriff Short do 
but propose to me, that he hadn’t seen a week afore. An’, 
ye see, I was that tired of keeping school, an’ boarding 
’round, an’ all its homelessness and ingratitude and cold- 
heartedness, that after a minute, to get over the shock 
like, I said yes. 

“ I didn’t pretend to love him then, Clinthy Ana, an’ 
he didn’t ask me to, for, ye see, he was only driving a 
bargain of a little different sort from his usual trades, an’ 
didn’t consider it anything but a transaction any how. 

“ I had had my own little love dream—as girls gener¬ 
ally do before they get to be as old as I was—I was 
twenty-five that summer—an’ I had buried it, an’ that 
was the end of that. 

“ I won’t deny that the prospeot wasn’t of the sunniest 
to me even then, but it was better than keeping school 
an’ boarding ’round, an’ so I shed a few tears in dark 
corners, when I couldn't help ’em, an’ Tobias kept com¬ 
pany with me a while for form’s sake, an’ then we wen 
married. 

“ But I very soon found that I hadn’t buttered my 
bread, for Tobias had a little farm, an’ he always left me 
with the heft of the work to do, an’ the harvesting or 
what not a spoiling in the field, while he was off 
trafficking. 

“ But still it wasn’t sohool-keeping, an' so I kept on 
an’ made his home bright an’ cheery an’ comfortable for 
him, an’ always had a hot supper an' nioe fire for him 
when he’d come home at night, even if I had had to split 
up the wood for the very fire he warmed himself by. 

“ After a while Tobias’s old father oame to live with 
us, an’ I made him welcome, an’ tried to humor his 
whims as best I oould ,* but he was a terribly fractious 
old man, an’ nothing I oould do would suit him, an’ 
things got more an’ more uncomfortable every day. 

“ Our family kept growing larger an’ more expensive, 
too, all the time, for I’d hardly.get one baby fairly out of 
my arms before another would come to take Its place. 
But I loved the little fellows, so rosy and rugged, aa* 
never saw the time when I could have spared any one of 
’em. An’ their father was proud of ’em, too, they were 
so smart an’ bright, an’ would say when a new baby boy 
was put into his arms: * Well, there’s plenty of work is 
the world for him to do; good as a hundred dollars ii 
bank, Tabitha.’ An* I knew he meant there’s another 
one to work for me. 

“ But though I loved my boys, my heart yearned for a 
little daughter, because she would seem so much mors 
mine than those strong, stalwart, strapping hoys whs 
wore so brimful of animal life that I doubt if they ever 
noticed how their loud voioes an’ hearty waye made my 
aching nerves tingle, for hard work, an’ oonstant at it, 
had made me whimsical an' nervous. 

“ Well, at last the little one my hungry heart had 
longed for, oame. 

“ But when old Nurse Grade took up the little thing 
an’ put it into Tobias’s arms, as he stood by my sidey aif 
said: * As putty a little girl as ever ye see, Mister Short/ 
I saw a frown oome over his faee, an’ I knew my little 
daughter wasn’t weloome. 

“ I tell ye, Clinthy Ann, it hurt me sore, for I hadn’t s 
thought, a minute afore, but that he’d have been ss glad 
as I was. 

“ It really seemed as that my baby grew older that it 
knew it wasn’t wanted by anybody but me^ an* Tobias 
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couldn't eoax it out of my arms. It elung an* dung to 
mo in tho most piteous way, an* didn't want me to leave 
it alone a minute, an* when I put it down on the floor, or 
in the rocking-chair, while I went about my work, it 
would just follow me with its great, wistful, yearning, 
blue eye*, an* never seemed to care to play at all. 

“The boys, dear fellows, were wild over their little 
sister, an* she would submit to their rough ways, an* 
seemed to realise as much as any queen on her throne 
that t&ey were her most loyal an' devoted subjects. 

“ But by an* by, Clinthy Ann,** and Aunt Tabitha's 
tears were falling like rain, yet her peaceful, placid old 
foee was undisturbed, “there came a time that is hard to 
tell ye of; only in the morning my little angel ohild was 
as well as usual, an’ at night she was in her shroud. 
But before she died that sad, grieved look went out of her 
eyes forever, an' I don't believe that in that other Home 
shell ever fed that she wasn't welcome. 

“But I hadn't muoh time to weep for her, if I would, 
lbr, one by one, every one of my eight boys came down 
with the croup, as she had done, but they all fought it 
through, an* when they were all staving about again I 
was ready to lie down by baby Nell's side. But Tobias 
an* the boys couldn't spare me, an* so I dragged on. 

“The summer after baby died Gran'ther Short was 
taken down. An', child, I hope you neverll know what 
It was to me to take care of that old man, an’ he in one 
continual fret an* scold from morning until night. Some¬ 
times I wouldn't get-to bed from waiting on him until one 
or two o'dook in the morning. An' I never knew Tobias 
to carry him so muoh as a cup of oold water. 

“Just before gran'ther died, he said to me one day: 
* Well, Tabitha, ye've done as well as ye oould.' An', 
child, If ye will believe it, no starving soul was ever so 
thankful for a crust of bread as I was for even that faint 
praise. 

“ At length, what with the sickness an* expense an' all, 
the farm couldn’t maintain us, an' then Tobias wanted to 
be even more at liberty, so we sold it, an' came down 
here to the Corners, an* opened this tavern stand with 
only me to do all the work in-doors. An' nobody knows 
how I have worked, early an' late, to keep things re¬ 
spectable and make both ends of the year meet. 

“ But, then, I don't mean to blame Tobias, for, you see, 
Ilfs his nature, an' I don't know as he fret's an' worries 
about bouse any more than a good many other men. 
Pto tried to be a true wife to him, an' done the best I 
oould. 

“ The hardest of it all was, Clinthy Ann," and Aunt 
Tabitha's voice sank almost to a whisper, “after we 
moved down here to the tavern, who should come along 
one day but Paul Bliytherbee, the man I had oared most 
for In my girlhood. He had come all the way from Cali¬ 
fornia to hunt me up, an' it seemed he had written me 
again and again, but bis letters were always lost. He 
had been eomforting himself all these years that I loved 
him well enough to wait for him; an', Clinthy Ann, I 
thought he didn't care for me because he never said a 
word to me before he went, an' because I never heard 
from him afterward. 

“ An' when he reoognised me here, notwithstanding I 
had grown so worn an' old with all the bard work an’ 
trouble, pVaps I ought not to have listened while he told 
me all that, but I knew then that for all I was Tobias 
Short's lawful wife, my heart would go hungry to my 
grave. 

“ Ob, Clinthy Ann, there's harder ways in the world 


than keeping sohool, an' sadder things than being an old 
maid. An' let me warn ye now, don't ye ever marry for 
the sake of an establishment, or to get out of any honest 
business Providence has put you into. That’s my advioe.*' 
And Aunt Tabitha having knit into the middle of her 
needle, did up the coarse blue soek she was knitting, and 
got up to go and get tea for those eight great boys, her 
husband, and herself, and sixteen boarders, while I, 
Clinthy Ann Merrill, her niece, ran home to meditate on 
Aunt Tabitha’s Mistake. 


GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
HAT! “a burden to us!" and you wish 'twould 
please the Lord to take you now you can’t work! 
For shame, Mury, you ha’n't no right to speak so. A 
young thing like you to lose heart so soon. I know a 
fever do leave a body a poor oreature for a long time, but, 
please God, we’ll have you at service again In a few 
months. And if not, why depend on’t you'll be wanted 
for something, even if you ben’t able to work. I'll tell 
ye something I recollect of the time I was a girl. I was 
seventeen or so when my brother married Bessie Snow. 
Right glad was I about It, for thinks I, “ when she live 
near (and there warn't a stone's throw between the two 
housen) we can spend a good deal o* time together over 
our spinning-wheels." Folks spent a heap o' time spin¬ 
ning in those days. That is hov I oame to be living at 
home instead of going out to servioe. But my mother— 
that's your great-grandmother, Mary, that is dead these 
fifty years ago—my mother warn't so glad of Will's mar¬ 
riage as I was. Not that she warn’t fond of Bessie— 
every one was, for she was the sweotest-dispositioned 
girl—but she thought her a poor ailing thing to be a 
laboring man’s wife. It ain’t no easy life, a woman's hs 
have to keep the house straight on eight rhilliugs a week, 
and that were all what the men earnt in those days in the 
East country village where «I lived, though to be sure 
many things was cheaper then than now. 

Howsoever, Will he loved Bessie, and the end of it was 
they took eaoh other “ for better, for worse, in sicknees 
and in heal-h," and right happy they were for awhile. 
But that spring was a wonderful late oold one, and Bessie 
she just wasted away. She wouldn’t see no doctor, for I 
think she was afraid to hear as how she were right tn 
what she dreaded. At last mother made her go with her 
and ask. I warn't in when she oame back, but when I 
did come in I saw mother had been crying. Then she 
told me as how the doctor said it was too late to do her 
any good; she was in a decline, and he did not think 
she'd live till next winter. 

Well, 'twas a hard time as came alter that. Bessie 
couldn't nohow make up her mind to leave Will and all 
of ns. Sometimes she'd fare in high spirits like, and talk 
of what she'd do next year, and make believe as how it 
warn't true, and she were going to get well again. Bat 
she knowed it was true, all the same, and when she caught 
sight of mother's sad face, she'd burst into tears all on a 
sadden, and say: “ Oh, mother, don't ye look so, I ar'n't 
agoing; I can't go. The Lord would never take me away 
from Will so soon for certain. And than I'm so feared. 
I ha'n't got not none o' them feelings as good folks have 
afore they die." Then my mother would try to comfort 
her: “Now hush, my dear" (I never heard no ene that 
fared to mean so muoh as mother did by that little word 
dcar). “Hush ye! ye believe / love ye, don't ye? and 
that I wouldn't do nothin' to hurt ye, not if j'twas ever 
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00 ? Then can’t ye believe the same of the Lord on high ? 
He love ye better than I do. I ar’n’t a mite afeared but 
what He'll take eare of ye / 1 Still, all mother said did 
not seem to do no good, not to last Bessie was so fear¬ 
ful. She was a right humble girl, and I think she was 
afraid that even if the Lord did take her to Heaven she'd 
hardly be happy there, for she wouldn’t be good enough 
to fit her place. She'd be so strange there, she thought, 
and she olung to us all—the timid, gentle-spirited thing— 
as if she oould not bear to leave us. 

Still her cough grew worse, and she wasted wonderful, 
and got too weak to muddle about the work of the house. 
Mother or I used to wash and do for her, while she sat 
and watched us, sometimes, as I've told yon, very low in 
her spirits, sometimes laughing as if she had forgot all 
about her trouble. I never liked to bear that laugh, 
though. It soundod kind o' make-believe, not a real 
merry one. 

One morning I woke later than usual, and found mother 
bad gone out without waking me and the children. I 
got their breakfast quiok as ever I could, and went into 
Will’s to look for mother. She was there, down-stairs, 
with something wrapped in her shawl. She smiled when 
I went in, but with the tears in her eyes. Then she 
turned back the corner of her shawl, and showed me the 
face of a sleeping baby—such a little mite it was! " Bes¬ 
sie’s little daughter," says she. Tou may think how I 
were pleased, and what a little beauty I thought it. 

" Bessie’s right pleased," mother went on. " Poor 
dear, that have oome quite like a surprise to her. She 
said when first I showed her the little dear: 'Mother,' 
says she,' I never thought I’d live to see my baby’s faoe.' 
But I’m feared there’s trouble ooming. The child don’t 
seem to have no strength to cry out loud like other babies, 
and if that’s taken Bessie will take on sadly." 

For two days the little wailing cry was heard in the 
house. Then it was silent again. The little babe went 
off so quiet I thought it were asleep when mother laid it 
down in the oot, till she said: “ Poor little soul! That’s 
better off where 'tis, for this is a hard world, and if f 
please God, we had reared it, that must ha’ been a great 
sufferer." 

Presently we heard Bessie’s cough up-stairs (she had 
been asleep till now), and she called: " Mother, won’t you 
bring baby up here ? I want to have her lie by my side." 

Mother went up-stairs, and I crept up after her, and 
sat down on the top step. 

" Ha’n't ye brought her ?" said Bessie, when she saw 
mother's arms were empty. 

"My dear," said mother, "baby's safer and better off 
than she’d be lying by your side. And now, dear, you 
maun’t fret. The lord have taken her to a better place 
than this." I oould not see Bessie's faoe from where I 
was. I heard her give one start, and then she lay quite 
still. After a bit mother went on: " I wish you oould ha’ 
seen how quiet and peaceful she went. She warn't afraid 
to go to her Heavenly Father." 

Then Bessie spoke, but so low I could hardly hear her. 

"Yes, it's best so. It would ha’ been dreadful hard to 
leave her here without a mother. I know what that is." 
(Bessie’B parents had died when she was a baby, and she 
had been brought up by the Union. Perhaps that was 
why she clung so to mother.) " You'd *ha' been kind to 
her, I .know," she went on, " but she’d ha' bad no own 
mother." She ended with a burst of tears, and," Oh, 
baby, I’d ha* liked to see you again!" 

Mother warn’t one ef those who put the thought of 


death out of sight, and are afraid to speak of it, so she 
just kissed Bessie, an£ said: "You will see her again 
soon, please God, and then, by and by, we'll join you, 
and be all together again." 

From that time Bessie never shrank from the thought 
of dying. How oould she be afraid to follow where her 
little one was gone? Heaven warn't the strange place 
now that she had been used to think it. She knew how 
much she loved her little child, and oould guess from that 
how much God loved her. Sometimes she’d be downcast 
and unhappy for a bit, thinking how bad she was, and 
how she did not love God as she ought to; but these un¬ 
happy times never lasted long. While they did last, 
nought did her good like father's singing. Mary, my 
dear, learning's a fine thing, I'd be the last to deny that 
But there’s a finer thing still, and that is a loving heart, 
that's ready to use whatever it has for the good of other 
folk. Father warn't no scholar, for there warn’t no sash 
schools in his young days as there be now; but he was a 
real religious man, for all he couldn’t read his Bible, and 
a sore trouble it was to him that he couldn't. Still he 
had a good remembrance, and being regular at his chapel, 
where they read the hymns out by two lines at a time, he 
knew a many of them by heart. And he used to sit by 
Bessie's bed and sing to her. My dear, if every one as 
have a deal of learning would make anything nigh ae 
good a use of it as father did of his one little bit, the 
world would be a deal more like what it ought to be. 

We followed Bessie to the grave less than two months 
after her little one died. I remember mother saying, 
when we came back from the funeral: " I do think the 
Lord sent that baby o' purpose to make Bessie's going 
easy to her, blessed little angel that it was. That fhred 
to make Heaven so home-like to her. You wouldn’t think 
that a little senseless babe as didn’t live two days ooiM 
ha’ done muoh good; but that did what none of us oould 
do. I don’t suppose any one in this whole world oould ha’ 
done for its mother what that little babe did." 

Well, Mary, that’s the end of my story. Maybe ye see 
by this time what I told it ye for. Sometimes I’m like 
you, I’m feared I may live to be a burden to ye aU. Bay, 
I know what ye want to say; but if ye are fond 
o’ me, that don’t prevent your father being a poor mas, 
with a lot o’ mouths to fill, all out of his wages. And 
your mother’s a busy woman, too, without having to wait 
of me if I should live to be bed-rid. But when I think 
of that baby, and . what a blessing its little life was, I 
fancy there’s other things to do for our Father bccidfs 
working, either with hands or head. I don’t doubt but 
what He’ll take me away as soon as ever He have nothing 
left for me to do here. You are young, Mary, and I hope 
and think you’ll get over this fever soon, and be right 
strong again; but if not, just you remember grandmother’! 
story, and don’t wish your life away, for its a great gift, 
and, depend on’t, God has a reason for letting ye keep it 


Let not thy table exceed the fourth part of thy income; 
see thy provisions be solid and not far-fetched—fuller of 
substance than art; be wisely frugal in thy preparation, 
and freely cheerful in thy entertainment; too muoh it 
vanity; enough, a feast. 

A Parisian lady reoently called on her milliner to in¬ 
quire the character of a servant. The morality of the latter 
was beyond questioning. " But is she honest Y ' asked tbs 
lady. "Iam not so certain of that," replied the milliner; 
" I have sent her to you with my bill a dozen times, sad 
she has never yet given me the money." 
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Science and Natural History. 


•‘IN THE BEGINNING." 

SECOND PAPER. 

BY XR8. B. B. DUFFXT. 

r [TS paper trill treat of the Secondary Epoch in the 
Creation of the World, if a gradual growth can be 
strictly called a creation. Geologists have agreed to 
divide the secondary epoch into three periods, whioh they 
call tike Triaaeic, the Juraaaic, and the Oretaceoua. 

Animal life appears modified and developed in this 
epoch. In the Primary epooh life seemed confined al¬ 
most entirely to the water, and took the form of Crustacea, 
and lower orders of fishes. But, as that epooh gave place 
to the succeeding one, new forms appeared. Reptiles 
seemed especially the feature of this period of time. The 
Trilobitea had disappeared, and for the first time a Turtle 
wae found in the bosom of the sea and on the borders of 
the lakes. The oryptogamio plants were less numerous, 
and the Conifers more extensive. 

In the variegated sandstone formations are found traces 
of this epooh. This formation is found in great abund¬ 
ance in Germany, and more or less throughout Europe. 
It ©overs vast surfaces in the mountainous regions of Bo¬ 
livia, in South America, and is found also in certain dis¬ 
tricts of North America. This sandstone is excellent for 
building purposes. The oathedrals of Strasbourg and 
Fribourg are built of it, and it seems peculiarly adapted 
to their style of architecture. Whole cities in Germany 
are constructed from material drawn from its quarries. 

The seas of the Triaaaic period, judging‘from the shells 
whioh remain to ns from this period, contained great va¬ 
rieties of mollusoa, twelve different genera of Saurian rep¬ 
tiles, turtles, and six new genera of fishes protected by a 
cuirass. Traces of gigantio reptiles have been found, one 
of whioh is called the Okeirotherium, or Labyrinthodon, 
from the complicated arrangement of its teeth. Another 
reptile of great dimensions was the No thesaurus, a species 
of marine Crocodile. 

It has been a question, from oertain footprints which 
are found in great numbers on the rocks in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Connecticut river, whether enormous birds 
like the ostrich did not exist at this period; but, as no 
skaletons of birds have been found, the general opinion 
among geologists is that these tracks must have been 
t hos e of some other creature. 

Ferns attaining to the height of trees grew in greater 
variety than in the previous period, and on the rooks un¬ 
derneath them crept huge reptiles, unlike anything whioh 
now exists. 

** The footprints of the reptilian animals of this period,” 
says Fignier, “ prove that they walked over moist sur¬ 
faces ; and, if these surfaces had been simply left by the 
retiring tide, they would generally have been obliterated 
by the returning flood, in the same manner that is seen 
ev e ry day on our own sandy shores. It seems more likely 
that the surfaces on whioh fossil footprints are now 
found, were left bare by the summer evaporation of a 
lake 5 that these surfaces were afterward dried by the son, 
and the footprints hardened, so as to ensure their preser¬ 
vation before the rising waters, brought by flooded 
muddy rivers, again submerged the low, flat shores, and 
depoqj^ed new layers of salt, just as they do at the pre¬ 


sent day round the Dead Sea and the Salt Lake of 
Utah.” 

The geological formation of the Triassie period consists 
of layers of variegated sandstone, alternating with red 
marl, while, as subordinate rooks, are found deposits of a 
poor pyritic ooal and of gypsum. Saliferous beds, twenty 
to forty-five feet thiok, alternate with olay deposits, the 
whole sometimes attaining a thiokness of nearly five hun¬ 
dred feet. 

At Wlirtemberg, in Germany, and in several places in 
France, the rook-salt of the saliferous formation is an im¬ 
portant branoh of industry. Some of the deposits of the 
Triassio age, we are told, are at great depth, and can only 
be worked by excavating shafts and galleries. 

The red eolor of the new Red Sandstones and marls is 
causvd by peroxide of iron. Professor Ramsay considers 
that all the red-oolored strata of England, including the 
Peruvian, old Red Sandstone, and even the old Cambrian 
formation, were deposited in lakes or inland waters. The 
remains of land-plants, and the peculiarities of some of 
the reptiles, found in this strata, seem to confirm Profes¬ 
sor Ramsay's opinion. 

There were at this period few islands or mountains. 
There were large lakes or inland seas, with flat and uni¬ 
form banks. 

Leooq says, in his “ Botanical Geography “ Daring 
this long period the earth preserved its primitive vegeta¬ 
tion ,* new forms are slowly introduoed, and they multiply 
slowly. But; if oar present types of vegetation are defi¬ 
cient in these distant epochs, wc ought to recognise also 
that the plants whieh in our days represent the vegeta¬ 
tion of the primitive world are often shorn of their grand¬ 
eur. Our Equisetacam and Lyeopodiacem are but poor 
representations of the Leptdodendroni ; the Calamity and 
Asterophyllites had already run their raoq before the 
epooh of whieh we write." 

The earliest trace of a mammal whioh has been found 
in the secondary rocks, is a molar tooth of a small preda¬ 
ceous animal of the Miorolestis family, whose nearest 
living representative appears to be the Kangaroo rat. 
This fossil tooth was found in some gray marl in Eng¬ 
land. 

One of the last formations of the Triassie period are 
oertain beds of white and cream-colored limestone, known 
to geologists and quarrymen under the name of “ While 
Lias." Some specimens of this stone, when broken at 
right angles to its bedding, present onrions dendritic 
markings, bearing a singular resemblanoe to a landscape, 
with trees and water. 

The second division of the Secondary Epoch is called 
the Jurassic period, receiving its name from the Jura 
mountains, that range being oomposed of rooks deposited 
in the seas of that period. The Jurassic period is subdi¬ 
vided into two sub-periods, known as the Lias and the 
Oolite, 

The Lias is an English provincial name given to an 
argillaceous limestone, whioh, with marl and clay, forms 
the base of the Jurassic formation. Zoophytes, Mollasoa, 
and fishes of a peculiar organisation, and reptiles of an 
extraordinary sise and structure are found in the Lias- 
day. Cuvier exolaimed, when the drawings of the 
Plesiosaurus were sent him, “ Truly, this is altogethai the 
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most monstrous animal that has jet been dug out of the 
ruins of a former world!’* 

The Plesiosaurus belongs, as its name indicates, to the 
Usard family. A description of this animal reads as fol¬ 
lows : “ The Plesiosaurus was a marine, air-breathing, 
carnivorous reptile, combining the characters of the head 
of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, a neck of excessive 
length, resembling that of a swan, the ribs of a chameleon, 
a body of moderate size, a very short tail, and, finally, 
four paddles, like those of a whale. Its enormous long 
neck comprises a greater number of vertebras than the 
nook of either the camel, the giraffe, or even the swan. 
The body is cylindrical and rounded, like that of the great 
marine turtles. It was, doubtless, naked, i. e., not pro¬ 
tected with the scales or carapace with whioh some au¬ 
thors have invested it, for no traoes of such coverings 
have been found near any of the skeletons whioh have 
been hitherto discovered.’* 

In England, in the quarries of Lyme Regis, have been 
found numerous remains of the Ichthyosauri, another 
marine monster of ancient times. 

We are told that “ in 1811 a country girl, who made 
her precarious living by picking up fossils, for whioh the 
neighborhood was famous, was pursuing her avocation, 
hammer in hand, when she peroeived some bones project¬ 
ing a little out of the cliff.*’ These bones, when they were 
oarefully excavated, provod to be those of “ a monster 
some thirty feet long, with jaws nearly a fathom in length, 
and huge saucer-eyes, which have since been found so 
perfect that the petrified lenses have been split off and 
used as magnifiers.” 

This was the complete skeleton of an Ichthyosaurus. 
These dragons of the sea had jaws eight feet in length, 
and one hundred and sixty teeth. Whenever a tooth was 
lost in the monster’s head by contests with other animals, 
or in any other manner, nature soon replaoed it; for, at 
the inner side of the base of every old tooth there is the 
bony germ of a new one. The eyes of this monster were 
larger than those of any animal now living, their size fre¬ 
quently exceeding that of the human head, and were an 
optical apparatus of wonderful power and singular per¬ 
fection, capable of performing the office of microscope and 
telescope at pleasure. Its food was fish and smaller in¬ 
dividuals of its own race, which it swallowed without 
masticating. It was essentially voracious and destructive. 

The P taro dactyls was a still more wonderful creature of 
this period. In size and general form, and in the charac¬ 
ter of its wings, this genus resembled our modern bats 
and vampires, but it bad a beak elongated like the bill of 
a woodoook, and armed with teeth like the snout of a 
crocodile ,* its vertebrae, ribs, pelvis, legs and feet resem¬ 
bled those of a lizard, while it was probably covered with 
naked skin. “ It was, in short,” says a writer, “a mon¬ 
ster resembling nothing that has ever been heard of upon 
earth except the dragons of romance and heraldry.” 

t( With flocks of sueh like creatures flying in the air, 
and shoals of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri swarming in the 
ocean, and gigantic crocodiles and tortoises crawling on 
the shores of primeval lakes and rivers—air, sea and land 
must have been strangely tenanted in these early periods 
of our infant world.” 

The vegetation of the Jurassic period was peculiarly 
rick and abundant. The tree-ferns of the Carboniferous 
period had lost their enormous dimensions, hut were still 
beautiful in form. The Cycads now appeared for the first 
time, and seem to be forerunners of the Palms, which op- 
poojced in the next epoch. 


In the next, or Oolitic sub-period, mammals began to 
make frequent appearances. Hitherto they had been 
limited to a single species. These early mammals ex¬ 
hibited the peculiar oharaoteristio of the kangaroo and the 
opossum, in that the young were transferred in a half- 
developed state to an external pouch upon the abdomen 
of the mother, and there remained until they became per¬ 
fected. 

During the Oolitic period, Bees, Butterflies and Dragon¬ 
flies appear on the earth for the first time. ' 

The Ceteoeaurue, the bones of which have been discov¬ 
ered in England, was a species of Crocodile, and pro¬ 
bably the largest oreature that ever walked upon the 
earth. 

We are told by a modern writer that “ n full-grown 
Ceteoeaurue must have been at least fifty feet long, Ion 
feet high, and of proportionate bulk. In its habits it wss 
probably a marsh-loving or riverside animal,” and was 
not apparently carnivorous, which was oertainly a groat 
blessing to the smaller animals with which it was sur¬ 
rounded. 

The Ramphoryuchus was a creature similar to the Pto- 
rodactyle, already described, except that it had a very 
long tail. 

The Telcoeaurue was another formidable-looking rep¬ 
tile, about thirty feet in length, resembling a crocodile, 
and oo&ted with a cuirass both on the back and belly. 
Corals appear in great abundance during this epoch. 

In the last formation of the Jurassic period, we notice 
the first bird. The remains of a bird, with feet and fea¬ 
thers, having been discovered, but without a head. 

The name Cretaceous (from creta, chalk) is given totke 
third division of the Secondary Epoch, because the rocki 
deposited by the sea are almost entirely chalky in their 
character. This is not the first appearance of carbonate 
of lime, however. It is discovered in the Silurian period, 
and in the Jurassic formation ; but the accumulations are 
vaster during the Cretaceous period than during any 
other. The limestone formations are composed of the 
shells of innumerable Zoophytes and MoUusca , most of 
them microscopic in size, whioh existed at this period. 
Chalk, placed under the mieroeoope, will attest to the 
truth of this, showing it to be composed of the most won¬ 
derful shells of minute size. The strata of chalk, where 
thickest, are from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in thickness. Let 
any one compute, if he can, the number of mieroseopie 
creatures whioh must have existed and perished to form 
these vast deposits. 

In the basin of the Baltic Sea may still be observed the 
phenomena taking place, which specially distinguished 
the Cretaceous period. The bed and ooast-line of thst 
inland sea are slowly encroaching upon the water by the 
constant deposit of oaleareous shells, so that in tar the 
sea is certain to be filled with these deposits. 

Palms appear for the first time, some of them differing 
little from those of our own period. Ferns and Cyesds 
lose their importance in numbers and size; traces of the 
alder, the wych-elm, the maple, and other trees knows to 
us, are discovered. 

The seasons are no longer marked by indications of 
central heat ; zones of latitude already show signs of their 
existence. The pike, salmon and dory tribes lived in tbs 
seas of this period, and became the prey of the sharks 
and dog-fish. There were still huge reptiles and curioei 
fishes—some of the former exceedingly predaeioustn thsir 
habits. The Ichthyosauri and the Plesiosauri b sss m s «• 
tinot toward the dose of the Orstaoeous period, givisg 
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place to the Motatauru*, a monster who was, by all ac¬ 
counts, the tyrant of the seas. 

We find in this age the Hylxotanrus, or great lizard of 
the woods, a reptile from twenty to thirty feet in length. 
The Megalotauru* was another reptile, sixty or seventy 
feet long, with teeth partaking of the natures of a knife, 
sabre and saw. The Iguanodon was larger still than the 
Megalotauru* , and had upon its muzzle or snout a hard, 
bony protuberance. The bone of this reptile's thigh sur¬ 


passed that of the elephant in size, while the form of its 
feet show that it was intended to walk upon the ground. 
It was herbivorous in its habits. 

The landscapes at the close of the Secondary Epoch did 
not differ greatly from those of the present day, except 
that there was a tropical luxuriance of vegetation and ah 
absence of mountains; and huge, strange monsters wan¬ 
dered about under the trees, flew in the air, or beat the 
waters of the seas and lakes. 


Home-Life and Character. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIP8ISSIWAY POTTS. 

No. X. 

OMETIMES one or two members of a family prefer 
potato** baked instead of boiled; I know it is that 
way in our family, Qranny and the deacon like theirs 
boiled whole, while Bub and the girls and myself prefer 
ours baked. I've hit on a plan, and that is to put all on 
to boil together, and when they are about half done I slip 
ours into the hot oven and we have nice baked ones. 

This economizes time, saves a very hot fire, and facili¬ 
tates the job. 

I felt a little touch of pride this morning, as I listened 
to a rambling conversation carried on between two of my 
neighbors, both good common-sense fanners. They were 
talking about teomen. First sentenoe I heard that eaught 
my attention was: “ I tell you now, Jabes, I don't believe 
there is such a thing as a genuine Amerioan woman being 
laay. I never saw one in my life. They are all nerve 
nud ambition, and they are constantly working beyond 
their strength. Seems ae if they couldn't help it. It is 
no uncommon thing for a women to do two good day's 
work in one. I've seen my poor wife wash and bake in 
the forenoon. And then churn and iron in the afternoon, 
beeides cooking three meals a day, and doing the other 
little chores. Very frequently though, she wouldn't be 
able to do anything the next day. I think it is a crime 
aud a very grave one, especially for a mother. She lays 
such a tax on the physioal resources that one night's 
■loop does not rest her, she cannot recuperate what she 
has lost, does not pay back as much as she so recklessly 
borrows, mid this is the reason that our active women so 
•oou become pale and thin of flesh, and their beantifel 
figures grow so angular and unlovely." 

** If they didn't make a practice of it day after day," | 
said the ether neighbor, u it wouldn't be so bad, bnt they 
will persist in it, and sometimes it is to gratify the sillieet 
whims and ambitions that ever found lodgment in a wo¬ 
man's breast. 

M Now, there was my wife—she took it into her head to 
paper the three rooms up-stairs. I offered to help her, if 
•he'd wait until I got the hay in, bnt she said she'd rather 
do it now while she was feeling real well; then - ! offered 
to get Jack Miller to do it; but she insisted, and said it 
would save a little, and she wonld work at it leisurely, 
and all that, and I gave np. She put it right through 
within three days, and that womaq's never looked like 
hereelf since. She is feeble aud tired all the time, and 
her eyes are sunken and her Hps white, and she's no ap¬ 
petite. I declare sometimes I've a mind to tie hen It does 
trouble me so to have her work so hard and so unreason¬ 


ably. I wish women would learn to take care of them¬ 
selves. I tell yon it sticks with me to hear so much about 
the rosy, robust English women who grow more beautiful 
as they grow riper in years; and then just think what 
onr wide-awake, energetio American women are and what 
they might be. They might be just as beautiful in mid¬ 
life as they pleased; they might bo the most attractive 
women on the faoe of the earth, if their beauty did not 
fade, and fall behind their wit and vivacity, and charm¬ 
ing freedom and ease of manner. Now, our women are 
naturally so sprightly and full of fun, so prepossessing in 
all their pretty talk and pretty ways, so ready in all their 
replies, knowing just what to say and do, and when and 
where to say it. We men would lose our hearts many a 
time if the women we met were as attractive in person as 
they are in mind. Bnt so often when they break phyrio- 
ally, they become repulsive, sallow, and sunken-eyed and 
nervous, and the sweetness in the voice changes to a 
coarse oroak, or has a masculine hoarseness in it that re¬ 
pels. Now, I never would be attracted to an English 
woman as I wonld to an Amerioan. Foreign women don't 
have that trust and oonfldenoe in us that our native-born 
women have. They seem to doubt us, or stand in awe of 
us, while an American woman will, with the most child¬ 
like trust, step up to you in a strange depot, and perhaps 
lay her hand upon your arm, and look you right in the 
eyes trustfully, and say : * Will you be so kind as to show 
me where the ticket office Is ?' or, * Will you please direct 
me so-and-so?* and then she thanks you so cordially and 
gracefully and frankly, just as though it was impossible 
for you to be any other than the best fellow in the world." 

And there I, Pipsey Potts, sat and heard all this, and 
I*m not a bit ashamed to say that I had hard work to 
cheok my tears and dry my eyes long enough to say, 
when the men rose to go ont of the hall where we were 
sitting, “ I've heard every word you men have spoken, 
and in behalf of the sisterhood I must thank yon for 
your good opinion of Amerioan women. Your words have 
filled my heart fnU of gratitude and good will, and I do 
most sineerely thank you both, in the name of all the 
women in the United States of America. With such blessed 
words of good cheer we women ought to grow better And 
better as we grow older, even If we do grow uglier in onr 
poor, tired, faded feces. Our souls ought to grow very 
beautifel under the sweet summery shine and shower of 
such warm words, such an exalted and heart-felt expres¬ 
sion of praise." 

The poor, abashed men! they were perfectly bewil¬ 
dered and surprised. They thrust their hands into their 
pockets, and then they loosened their collars, and 
smoothed their* hats the wrong way, and threaded their 
fingers through their beards, and were as embarrassed as 
a conple of school-boys. * *•» 
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I left that hall not at all a baffled eavesdropper, but 
happier and with gladder and broader views, on one 
theme at least, than I had when I entered it. Bless the 
two good men! long may they live, and long may their 
appreciative wives walk beside them, erowned with all 
the graces of an exalted womanhood. 

I have always been more or less troubled about our 
Sunday dinner*. I do hate to eome home tired, at two 
o'clock, and find the fire out, or nearly so, and all the 
Potts family as hungry as myself. It is not hard to pro 
pare a Sunday dinner at this season of the year. I will 
tell you what we had the last time. 

Saturday I baked a dish of sweet apples, and some 
pumpkin pies, and a pan of meat and beans, the latter 
for father and Granny. 

^ Did I ever tell you how I bake beans ? Friday even¬ 
ing I piok over a quart of small white beans, and put 
them to soak in oold water. The next day, when the 
stove is not in use, I put them on in oold water, and put 
a piece of piokled side-meat down in the oentre of the 
pot. When the beans are almost done I take all out into 
a deep earthen dish or a sheet-iron pan and put in the 
oven, allowing the piece of pork-rind, side up, to stiok 
above the beans a little ways. I out it in gashes with a 
sharp knife and sprinkle pepper over. It will be baked 
enough in an hour. If they are likely to be too dry, add 
boiling water. 

For people who have once endured the hardships of 
pioneer life this is the nioest dinner you can place before 
them. 

Poor souls! the memories and the habits of their early 
days of want and poverty, never leave them. These 
olden memories seem to give a relish to this wholesome 
dish that we of later days know nothing about. I always 
set the beans in the oven on Sunday as soon as I get the 
fire started. 

Then we had a boiled rice pudding, eaten oold with 
sweetened cream, and some soft boiled eggs, and bread 
and butter and coffee. Sometimes I cook tomatoes the 
day before, all ready for the table—they can be warmed 
in the oven or in a spider in a few minutes. If I don’t 
have baked pork and beans I make instead a beefutealc 
pie. I oover the bottom and sides of a deep pan or brown 
earthen dish with good pie-paste. Cut the fresh beef, 
raw and tender, in little pieoes, spread them evenly over 
the bottom, scatter on a few little bits of butter, that you 
have rolled in flour, and add a sprinkle of pepper, salt 
and flour, then cut some little strips of dough and lay all 
over it until it is quite oovered. Then put on again small 
pieoes of the beefsteak all over it, then the bits of butter, 
and so on, as before, until your baking-pan is half full, 
using your best judgment about the quantity of the mate¬ 
rial and the seasoning, then spread a layer of the paste, 
half an inch thick, all over it 

Just before you put it in the oven out a gash in the 
centre of the top crust, and pour in some hot water. Let 
it bake slowly at first It will require between one and 
two hours to bake done. Watch and see that it don't 
bake dry; you can tell by pressing down on the crust, if 
it does, add boiling water. If it is likely to bake too 
dark a color lay a piece of thick brown paper over 
the top, the same as you do when baking bread or 
cake. 

If this Sunday dinner pic is made of Gold beefsteak, it 
will not be so good, but that oan be partially remedied by 
adding more butter, and if the weather is oold and the 


dish is to be eaten soon you oan pour in a cupful of warn 
cream when you put it to bake. 

Almost any kind of oold meat, fresh pork, veal or fowl, 
oan be made into a very palatable dish by exercising s 
little housewifely skill. This pie always requires baked 
, apples, or cranberry sauce, or pickles, or something sour 
'with it. 

I think it is not generally known that there is suck a 
wonderful curative power in simple hot teas, when one is 
ailing. Pennyroyal, tansy, peppermint, sage, thyuie and 
red pepper teas, are all good in any little derangement 
that makes one feel chilly or headaohe-y, or dull and 
heavy-headed. If your boy has been working in the duet 
all day, and feels miserable, give him a good drink of 
weak hot tea, when he goes to bed, and he will be apt to 
perspire freely and throw off the transient ailment One 
trouble is that such teas are generally made too strong— 
they should be weak, but hot when taken. 

A bad oold can be checked by drinking hot teas, and 
sweating freely, and eating little or nothing, and lying 
a-near the stove for a day or so. 

But it is a bad plan to give a headstrong boy or man 
this kind of treatment at night, and let him start out the 
next morning, as though there was nothing the matter 
with him, out into the oold and the incident exposure. 
Far better to have done nothing at all with him, than to 
thus throw open the way and invite another and a severnr, 
and, too often, a fatal attack. 

I esoaped all last winter with only one oold, and I cured 
that the first evening by sipping a pint of lemonade, 
piping hot, and by greasing my breast and throat well 
and covering up in bed snugly with something warm at 
my feet. 

Don’t forget this remedy—it is a very comfortable one. 
Half the little aches and pains we women, with our deli¬ 
cate organism, have, oould be relieved by drinking a cop 
or two of weak, hot red-pepper tea when we go to bed at 
night. Don’t let us use drugs—hard and bitter and mer¬ 
ciless drugs. They may bring temporary relief, but fear¬ 
ful will be the penalty in the end, if persisted in. Tbej 
will entail other and more perverse maladies, stubborn 
ones that will not yield to any skill; they wiN grapple 
with us until we topple over And fall into untimely graves. 
For little ailments, then, drink hot teas, and use warn 
poultices, and draughts of mustard, or of horseradish leaves, 
and live on a moderate diet—short rations; keep ohesrfel 
and hopeful, and laugh merrily, never borrowing trouble; 
do good to others, eschew bad habits; live at peace wkk 
all men, be the sinned-against rather than the sinniag, 
and you'll find this the best kind of a world to live in. 
This life is brim fall of enjoyment, and if we don’t find it 
so, we are to blame ourselves. 


Don’t fail to improve the finest October days— Speed 
them in the woods, if possible, gathering sweet memories 
to keep all through the dreary winter, that cometh apace. 
Everything is so beautiful in October; that time 

“ The loftiest hill—the lowliest flowering shrub— 
The fairest fruit of season and of clime; 

All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal time.” 


Make family picnics, and take your dinners with you 
and stay all day, and then oome home another route; put 
just as much into the day as it will hold—gather leaves sad 
grasses and berries, and be your very happiest and fas- 
meet. 
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I think we Pottses ere highly favored; we here snob 
beentifnl places to visit. In the hot summer-time we 
spend an occasional day among hills and rooks, pines, 
hemlocks, fountains and cascades, and we explore wind¬ 
ing roads that lead either into pleasant Talleys or end in 
wild, cavernous, rooky plaoes, grand unto sublimity. 
Then, in the autumn days, when the soft, blue base rests' 
upon the distant hill-tops, in the dreamy Ootober we visit 
the lakes and sail upon their plaoid waters, and gather 
waving, plumy grasses, and we dine upon their breesy 
banks, and we crowd into those golden days the most 
beautiful and preoious memories. Our walls are hung 
with such piotures—pictures, beside which chromos fade 
into insignificance. But, go and gather for yourselves; 
take all the dear little ohildren with you, too, and let them 
eat dinner out in the woods, and be made superlatively 
happy, One's children are never half so handsome as 
when they are “ having a time ” in the free, wild woods. 
They will oaper like lambs, and their cheeks will glow, 
and their hair be tossed by the fingers of the wind, and 
their blue eyes exoel the sapphire in brillianoy. No harm 
oan oozne to them there. The guardian spirits of the 
wildwood will attend them. 

When we Pottses were all at home, and were ohildren, 
we wanted to go some place one time to spend a day 
among the dark, wild rooks; we yearned after snob 
places, and knew of none nearer than six miles. There 
was a glorious wildwood fountain, and the peaked top of 
the hill, from whose side the stream gushes—a marvel of 
magnificence—was in sight of our door, but we knew it 
not at that time, and not knowing this, we thought only 
of the Canaan six miles away. 

I gathered the little brood into onr bed-room one night 
and laid the ease of our sore need before them, and asked 
them if they thought they could stand it to walk that far 
and home again. The ayes sere deafening—they clam¬ 
ored vociferously. I said, “ The baby Is only seven years 
old, and yon know we couldn’t go and leave the little fel¬ 
low at home; it wouldn’t be fair.” 

He straightened and pursed out his lips, and said, “ I’m 
1 nearly a man; I wear breeches, and have two pockets. | 
See how long my legs are,” and the dear baby thrust out 
his legSjtand, really, he didn't look much bigger than a, 
family pepper-box. 

He said if we'd let him go he’d be the colt, and ran be¬ 
hind the rest, and we pitied him so that we resolved to 
take him with us, and carry him on our baoka when he 
was tired. Three or four neighbors' children—girls— 
went with ns. Bach one carried a part of the dinner that 
was to be served among the rocks. 

We were very tired when we arrived there; but the 
cool air in those sylvan reeesses invigorated us, and we 
enjoyed the exoursion immensely. None of us at that 
time had ever tasted such pleasure before—it was as 
though an iron gate had swung open and let all the glory 
of another and a sunnier clime in npon our poor little 
blighted, darkened lives. 

What did we eare if onr limbs did ache, and onr feet 
were blistered, and onr arms so tired from carrying the 
burden of basket and pails. It was snob rare fun to romp 
among real rocks, and swing on lithe saplings, and make 
beds on the moss, and to spread onr table under trees that 
seemed to reach the clouds. 

I remember, among other things we had for dinner that 
day in the woods was a little pail full of poaches and a 
quart-bottle full of cream, sweetened. We didn't use very 
good judgment in the selection of what was the easiest to 


carry. We said, as we out onr names on the smooth 
trees, that we’d come again often, and onr eldest brother 
told ns, “ When any of you pass here in the years to come, 
climb up the rook to this tree, and see my name and the 
date.” 

Poor boy! he died in a year or two, and then the wild 
place we loved bad no oharm left for us—its memories 
were very, very painful, and onr hearts were always heavy 
when we passed there. We never went again to spend a 
day theta. 

On onr way home that time we took turns carrying the 
baby; we wished vainly for a friendly team to oome along, 
and I don’t know how we wonld have endured the walk, 
only that I chanced to think how grandly we oould ride 
home with long stioks for horses. The woods at the road¬ 
side was fuller of good horses than an emperor’s stable. 

Then we chose horses to salt ourselves; I rode au Ara¬ 
bian mare of the finest mettle, and the baby was soon 
astride of a dear little Shetland pony. How his fiery 
little pony^would squeal, and rear and plunge, and how 
hard it was to hold 1 My beautiful Arabian would toss 
her head and flirt her tAil and kick every horse that came 
a-nigh, exoept the pacing little Shetland. One of the 
horses was a racker, the envy of all the boys; it would 
lope and rack alternately. All our horses were more or 
lesc wild, never had been ridden before. 

Who said “.blistered feet” or “ tired limbs ?” Whoever 
it w e he was mistaken. After we had gone about three 
miles, a wagon came in sight. Then we rode slowly. It 
came up, a big wagon with only a man and a boy in it, 
and the man was Col. Ayres who used to live close to our 
sohoolhouse; two of his boys married the Butler girls 
who attended our sohool and read in the History-of-the- 
United-States class, and tot were in that same olass! Why 
we were almost related to Col. Ayros! the father-in-law 
of two of our intimate schoolmates! Many and many a 
time we had leaned on Victoria Butler’s shoulder while 
we were reading! 

I was the contractor of that day’s jo^ aft authority was 
vested in me, so I tipped back my bonnet and held up 
my hand for the team to stop. 

“You are Col. Ayres, I believe,” said I; “we are, 
nearly all of us, Deacon Potts’s children—Deacon Potts, 
of Pottsville—we’ve been off having a day of it, and we 
are so very tired, I do wish you’d please to let us ride. 
Wo will be so grateful to you.” 

“ Deacon Potts’s young uns! why, bless my heart! yes, 
jump in! jump in! R’&ly, I wish we had seats in our 
wagon, you’ll get yer dresses dirty, I’m 'feared! Deacon 
Potto’s children! r’aly, I 'spected you were a gang of 
young gypsies who had wandered off from the camp, he, 
he! I thought when yon signed us to stop you wanted 
to tell my fortin’;” and the kind old man chuokled over 
the very reasonable mistake he had made. 

Elder Nutt’s been here to-day. We talked about the 
weather and the orops, and the state of religion, and we 
became so interested that we forgot ourselves and never 
knew hew time was passing, until Ida oalled us to supper. 
She had made pancakes, and had opened a can of maple 
molasses, and had everything very nice. The elder duly 
appreciated the pancakes, and I thought he lathered them 
extravagantly with the ohoice maple syrup. I did think 
he was better bred though than to toss the skins over his 
shoulder as he took them off his boiled potatoes. 

I growled a little about it after he’d gone away, but 
father said that went to prove that he felt very muoh at 
home, and that educated men generally had peculiarities, 
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but he was a servant of the Most High, a watchman upon 
the walls of Zion, and we must show him reverenoe. 

I think it is a little strange that he never mentions the 
name of his wife or how she died, whether she died happy 
or not, or anything about her. I have heard indirectly 
that she has been dead over two years, and that the mem¬ 
bers of Goose Creek Church are anxious to have him se¬ 
lect a helpmate and settle down in their midst permanent¬ 
ly. If, in the providence of things, he ever should make 
love to me, I hope he will sit or stand with the best side 
out, as the old woman said of her wood-box, over one 
side of which she had pasted wall-paper. I couldn’t 
smile very propitiously upon his suit if he turned his 
ragged eye full upon me-—that great, ugly, red, unwink- j 
mg Cyclops of an eye! 

When he started away, tilting along in his jaunty little 
sulkey, he looked very pretty. His hat was low down on 
his forehead and the brim turned up behind, and his 
neck was bare and broad and as fat and wrinkled as a 
baby's neck. I loaned him a book of poetry, ‘‘ Parnell's 
Poems." He said he would return it soon, but I told him 
it was immaterial if he never returned it. When he 
shook hands at parting, his expressive eye looked into my 
face, and he said in a low voice: “ I want to talk over old 
times with you, Mies Potts, the next interview we have 
together." 

I have thought of those words more than fifty times. 
Talk over “ old times!" what oan that mean 7 He has not 
lived in the bounds of this Association more than a year, 
if he has that long. It couldn't be possible that the mag¬ 
netism of my sparse attractions has drawn his affections 
toward me—could it? I say this to myself in the privacy 
of my own quiet meditations. Time will tellj for, as the 
poet says: 

“ Time, time at last sets all things even; 

The mill* of earth do the grinding for Heaven.” 

Citron , such as we buy to put in cake and mince-pies, 
can be manufactured at home quite as good as though it 
came to u9 through other hands and was paid for with 
cash. Cook the oitron thoroughly in a thick syrup of 
white sugar, then spread the pieces on a plate and sprin¬ 
kle them with sugar and dry in an oven. Scatter sugar 
over as long as the citron will absorb it. If prepared 
thus, carefully, one oan make her own citron as good as 
you will buy. It is not much trouble, because one needs 
only a small quantity. 

One of my neighbors told me how she managed her 
quinces last year. She had not many, but they were very 


fine ones. When she canned and preserved them, she 
added to the quinces half their quantity in crisp, sweet 
apples. It made both better than either would have been 
alone. When I prepared mine to preserve and make 
jelly of, I saved all the cores and peelings of a half-bushel 
of the fruit and stewed them in just water enough to cover 
them. Then I added that water to the expressed juioe of 
the prepared quinoe, and it made excellent jelly. In pre¬ 
serving them, use three-quarters of a pound of sugar tea 
pound of fruit. 

To keep squashed : Leave them in a wood-house loft or 
some cool, airy place until they are endangered by frost; 
then remove them to the darkest corner of the cellar, 
where they oan be hung up by the stems or laid on a 
hanging shelf so as not to touch each other. A good 
Baptist sister sent me a half-dozen the first of last Feb¬ 
ruary that had laid in an old open chamber, above her 
kitchen fire, except two or three of them and they had 
been buried in the ground as we sometimes bury potatoes. 

I always have bad luok in trying to keep mine all win¬ 
ter ; specks of decay will come in them. It is s good 
plan to oook squash and dry it on plates; it is handy for 
pies then in the winter. 

I saw a device the other day for blacking stores that 
pleased me, it was the invention, too, of a tidy little 
country girl; well—it was my namesake, Pipsey Ellen. 
There are so many places in the intricate flower-patterns 
on stoves that cannot be reached by a brush, and to 
remedy this the child had tied a round bit of sponge on 
the end of a pine stick, and by dipping it in the liquid 
! polish she could touch every plaoe on the stove. Pipaej 
Ellen is smart for one of her age. I mean that she shall 
never be ashamed of her name. 

If it should be providential that she should marry 
well, say a Baptist preacher, I mean to give her a good 
setting out. I mean to give her as fine a feather bed, 
bolster and pillows and all, out and out, as can be found 
in the bounds of this Association, and as good a cow as 
ever chewed a cud or suokled a calf. 

I think it is a credit to any woman of my age and po¬ 
sition and standing in the church to have such a name¬ 
sake. I don't know how she learned to iron ribbons and 
velvet ribbons, but her way is vastly ahead of tfcat ruin¬ 
ous way of dabbing a hot iron on it, taking out the color 
and giving it the appearanoe of a tinkered ribbon. She 
lays a hot flat-iron on its side and draws the wrong side 
of the ribbon briskly across it. Yes. Pip6ey Ellen's 
smart. 


History and Biography. 


? BEFORE MARY TUDOR WAS QUEEN. 

BY VIRGINIA. F. TOWNSEND. 

H AS it ever struck you what a different figure Mary 
Tudor would make in English history, if one could 
only separate the last three years of her life and reign 
from all which goes before ? 

Because I have asked you this question at the begin¬ 
ning, I do not intend to put in a special plea for her oase 
as Froude has so eloquently done for her hard, cruel, old 
father. 

Mary Tudor stands branded in history with the most 
awful name which has ever cursed the memory of a 
woman. 


I think she fairly earned it. The martyr-fires, which 
shed their lnrid light across the waning of the sixth 
decade of the sixteenth oentury, are eternal witnesses 
against her. 

The men and women—more than three hundred of 
them—whom she sent to the dreadful death of the stake 
for no fault but holding a different oreed from her own, 
seem to rise out of their graves like accusing spectres 
whenever Mary Tudor stands at the bar of history. 

Three generations have pronounoed their vtrdiet 
against her. It will never be altered. 

Yet each man and woman who stands at that solemn 
bar has a right to'every consideration whieh tempera- 
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meat, the character of the times, the influences of oiroum- 
stences may offer in his or her behalf. These hare all 
helped to make the men and women of history what they 
were, just as they are helping to make us what we ere 
to-day. 

This “ Bloody Mary,” the elder of the Tudor queens, 
the first woman who reigned sole sovereign in English 
history, has something to be said for her also, something 
which, in all honesty and justioe, cannot be left unsaid in 
summing up the character and oareer of the woman who 
stands with her branded memory before the genera¬ 
tions. 

Precisely, too, because she was a woman, and therefore 
her life and work must be of some consequence to ail 
other women, is it a kind of dnty to look at the oiroum- 
stances of her birth and the surroundings of her youth, 
and we shall see what powerful agencies both of these 
must have been in moulding Mary Tudor to the char¬ 
acter whioh she afterward developed to the world. 

In the first place she started with all that bad blood of 
the two royal houses from which she sprung. There was 
her hard, cruel, treacherous old grandfather, Ferdinand 
of Spain on one hand. On the other was the stern, 
jealous, avaricious old Tudor, who founded tbe greatness 
of his house, and waded to his throne in the blood of 
Bosworth Field. He was the son of that fieroe old 
Welshman, living among the wild northern mountains, 
who probably could not write his own name when he 
came to form one of the body-guard of the pretty, silly 
young queen-mother, and captivated with his handsome 
person the weak fancy of the Frenchwoman. 

Two royal houses joined themselves in the cradle at 
Greenwich palace, where Mary Tudor first opened her 
eyes to English sunshine, and yet it was dreadful stock 
to spring from. 

It was bad for Mary, too, in many respects, that her 
own mother had so largely the charge of her early educa- 
oation. Catherine of Castile and Arragon was not an 
BngUshwoman in character, taste or temperament. Her 
great sorrows and her bitter wrongs have placed her a 
tender, saintly figure in history; and the immortal genius 
of 8hakspcare has touched the dead queen's forehead 
with a rpj of its eternal splendor. 

But Catherine was, in her whole organization, a Spanish 
woman, and it was on an English stage that Mary Tudor 
was to act her great part in life. On an English throne 
she was to sit, with an English crown on a brow under 
which beat, to its last throb, a Spanish heart. 

Catherine had the virtues of all the women of her race; 
she* was loyal, true, tender, in her proud, prejudiced, 
narrow fashion. 

She possessed the native gloom, the superstition, the 
unbending haughtiness of her Spanish race. The chil¬ 
dren of Ferdinand and Isabella do not seem to have in¬ 
herited the best qualities of their mother. 

Catherine was as true a wife as ever woman could be 
to the hard, cruel tyrant whom she had been forced, for 
state reasons, into wedding, in his reluctant boyhood. 

This wifely loyalty was a part of her religion, yet it 
seems to me that the princess, come from that long line 
of Spanish kings, must have regarded her marriage with 
the son of the first Tudor sovereign as a kind of mesa Hi¬ 
ttace. In the stately balls and sunny gardens of the 
Alhambra, where she had sported away the happy hours 
of her childhood, this giving the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella to a son of the new royal line of the Tudors 
must have been always thought a sacrifice of Spanish 


pride to Spanish interests. Catherine, one may be cer¬ 
tain, would share this sentiment of her oourt and house, 
for, though she was only a little past her fourteenth birth¬ 
day when she came from her sunny Granada to the cold, 
gray skies of England, her character seems to have been 
formed, and she never for a moment forgot her raoe or 
her beloved Spain. 

So, Mary- Tudor, the only one of the Spanish queen’s 
children who lived beyond infancy, grew np in her Eng¬ 
lish home in an atmosphere saturated with foreign tradi¬ 
tions, superstitions and haughtiness. 

She learned to lisp the stately Spanish; she must have 
listened with eager ohildish curiosity to the stories her 
mother was forever telling her of the glory of her mater¬ 
nal fathers, and of the home in the Alhambra, marvel¬ 
lous and beautiful as Paradise, and of the soft blue skies 
of Granada, from which Catherine of Arragon had come 
to wear the English crown and sit down on the English 
throne, and from which, at last, she was to be so cruelly 
driven. 

A foreign education of this sort oould not, under the 
happiest circumstances, have been the best for an Eng¬ 
lishwoman, for an English queen, especially. 

Unhappily, Mary had inherited the qualities of her 
mother’s race. She had the narrowness, the superstition, 
the gloom, the fierce cruelty whioh oould blaze eut with 
such remorseless barbarity. 

She proved herself capable of intense, passionate devo¬ 
tion, but this quality of her character had a precisely 
opposite one of steady, remorseless oruelty and vengeanee. 
Perhaps she herself and those around her were never 
conscious of this until she sat down on the English throne 
to act her bad part there. 

Mary seems to have inherited little of the Tudor 
qualities except the splendid courage of the race. This 
was again and again put to the severest tests during her 
life, and it never failed her. She had the inveterate ob¬ 
stinacy of hor father's raoe, too, but this was quite as 
likely to come from her mother’s side. 

With her temperament, it would have been almost im¬ 
possible for Mary to have the faintest comprehension or 
sympathy with that new spirit of inquiry and freedom 
which was stirring the age when she first came upon it. 

Much as her cousin and husband, Philip II, disliked 
her person and society when she was his wife, she was 
wonderfully like him in character and tastes. Her dark 
superstitions, her veneration for authority, anoient usage 
and for all the old habits, oeremonies and traditions of the 
past, were as like the crowned tyrant’s, whom she had 
wedded, as possible. 

All the teachings of Catherine must have tended to de¬ 
velop and strengthen what was most unfortunate in 
Mary’s character, and prepare her for the time when she 
should sit down, with her Spanish heart, on the English 
throqe. 

When the great tempest broke into the life of Catherine 
of Arragon, Mary Tudor was a young woman. The 
daughter was devoted to the mother with all the passion 
of her narrow, ardent nature. 

What must have been her anguish to see that idolized 
mother despoiled of her crown, driven from her throne 
and her husband’s side, and her title and plaoe usurped 
by the heretio maid of honor, by the daughter of those 
Boleyns, who, within a century, had been meroers and 
traders in old London! With what swelling anguish 
must Mary have thought that her mother, the daughter 
of that long line of kings, was snpplan&d in state and 
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name by that false, fascinating maid of honor, so far be¬ 
low her in rank! 

Dreadful were the humiliations and wrongs which both 
mother and daughter were oalled to endure, and they, no 
doubt, inflamed and hardened Mary's soul for the day 
of vengeance, which was so long and late in ooming. 

The gentlest, sweetest nature would hare been soured 
and darkened by snob cruel sufferings as olouded the early 
womanhood of Mary Tudor; and one can hardly exag¬ 
gerate their effeot on that morbid, narrow, superstitious 
nature, with its underlying ferooity, whioh circumstances 
were yet to bring to light 

Yet, I suppose the fond, doting mother, who lies carved 
in saintly sweetness in English history, had no conception 
of the cruel passions whioh were smouldering in the na¬ 
ture of her daughter, and which were to sear her name 
with that dreadful epithet by whioh every child first comes 
to know her. 

To her mother, no doubt, Mary Tudor was the most de¬ 
voted of daughters, the most cruelly outraged and wronged 
of princesses. 

She saw her child—that Spanish mother, who believed 
that she, the daughter of the great Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, had brought with her hand such glory to the Eng¬ 
lish crown, suoh honor to the newly-raised Tudor race— 
suddenly degraded from her rank and plaoe; the heiress 
of the English throne, over whose childhood and blossom¬ 
ing youth had shone the splendor of two crowns, despoiled 
of her birthright, denied her succession to the English 
crown, her name of princess a forbidden word, and all the 
long retinue and oeremony with which she had kept her 
state as the king's daughter and heir, suddenly taken 
away from her. It must have seemed that never queen 
and princess had suoh wrongs and griefs as these which 
fell to the lot of the wife and daughter of the English 
king. 

Perhaps the bitterest trial of all that long, bitter time 
was that autumn of fifteen hundred and thirty-three, 
when Mary Tudor was stimmoned to Greenwich Palace to 
rejoice in the birth of the new heiress of the crown, named 
after the king's mother, Elizabeth, as Mary had been 
named after his favorite and younger sister—the one, you 
remember, who went away to tho French court to marry the 
ktng; and who, amid her train of blooming English girls, 
counted one, fair and bright, a mere child, the daughter 
of a knight, her name—Anne Boleyn! 

And it was the daughter of this Anne Boleyn, " the 
king's mistress," to whose birth Mary was summoned in the 
pleasant English September days. That was a refinement 
of cruelty on Henry's part. But the Tudor grain was coarse 
and pitiless. It mowed down, like swathes of summer 
grass, everything that stood in its way; it trampled on 
the tenderest feelings; it hesitated at no sacrifice of 
others to its own pride or passions. 

It must have been bitter as death for Mary Tudor. 
Just think of it for a moment. She had left the mother, 
from whom she had been separated at this time by the 
orders of Henry, a sick, forsaken, grief-bowed woman, 
discrowned and dishonored, in tho lonely country-house, 
which Henry had assigned for the residence of the wife 
he had repudiated. 

The splendid pageants and ceremonies of the journey 
through the city, when Anne Boleyn first showed herself 
to the peoplo of London as their queen ; the grand cere¬ 
monies of the coronation at Westminster Abbey, in the 
beautifal English May weather, were all passed now. 
The bitterness of that time for Catherine and Mary could, 


at least, never be lived over again; and now Mary was 
oalled to be present at the birth of one, the very sight of 
whom must have been utterly hateful in her eyes—for 
that baby-girl of Anne Boleyn's was to take her own 
plaoe in the English succession, to claim the titles and 
wear the crown to whioh Mary Tudor had been born! 

The first name she had heard over her cradle had been 
that of prinoess; all her life she had been saluted by that 
title, and worn its state in her father’s court. Think of 
the galling bitterness of her humiliation; think of tho 
feelings which must have swelled in her soul when Maiy 
Tudor heard the first baby-cry of that new life which 
robbed her own of its birthright, of all which made its 
pride and power! 

In the bitterness of that cup there must have been only 
a single drop of sweetness. 

Just before Mary had been summoned by the king's 
orders to Greenwich Palace, where Elisabeth was bora, as 
Mary had been, more than seventeen years before, Cathe¬ 
rine had written to the daughter whose presence was de¬ 
nied her. It was the letter of one who could never foiget 
that she was the daughter of kings, full of courage, hope, 
secret exultation, too; for Catherine's long, terrible fear 
was quieted at last, the speotre that haunted the wife and 
mother’s days and nights, lest the pope should yield to 
the mighty pressure brought to bear upon him, and dis¬ 
annul the boy-marriage of Henry Tudor with the girl- 
widow of his dead brother. 

Catherine was a true Catholic. To the will of the pope 
she must bow as to the will of God, even though the fiat 
of the Vatican should divorce her from her husband, and 
disinherit her child. 

But Catherine had learned from some private sours*— 
quite probably through her nephew, Charles V. of 
Spain, who keenly sympathized with the wrongs of his 
kinswoman—that the pope had, during the summer, de* 
cided against the marriage of Tudor and Boleyn, and 
commanded the English sovereign to forsake his mistress. 

“ I do mako sure you shall see a very good end, and 
better than you can desire. I would God, good daughter! 
that you did know with how good a heart I write this let¬ 
ter unto you," wrote Catherine, just before Mary was to 
set out on that cruel errand, by her father’s orders, te 
Greenwich Palaoe. 

Catherine dared not reveal to her daughter the cause of 
her joy, nor the source from whence she had received it; 
but wo cannot help feeling a flash of sympathy for the 
poor, discrowned and forsaken wife and mother and 
queen, who so firmly believed “ God did love her daugh¬ 
ter," though that daughter was yet to be the curse snd 
the blighting misery of England; while that baby-gH 
whose birth she went so bitterly to eelebrate, was to be 
alike the honor and glory of the realm, through the long 
century, the first third of whioh had just passed away as 
Elisabeth Tudor opened her eyes to the light in that old 
Greenwich Palace. 

Nothing oould have been more agonising than Mary's 
position at this crisis. Whatever Anne Boleyn might be 
in the eyes of all England, however she might be regarded 
at the different oourts of Europe, where the power and in¬ 
fluence of Henry was paramount to Catherine and Mary, 
she must always be the fair, false maid of honon—the 
mistress of the king. 

And to see the woman who had supplanted her owa 
passionately loved mother, surrounded with all the poop 
and state and ceremonial which belonged to the banished 
queen, to see the honors, the splendor, the homage which 
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belonged to that proud, suffering, broken-hearted woman, 
offered to one who had robbed the true queen of husband 
and throne and orown—to hear that woman's daughter 
greeted with Mary Tudor's own title of princess, and pro¬ 
claimed heiress of the throne to which she herself had 
been born—to think of her there at Greenwich amid all 
the splendid festivities which greeted the birth of the 
King's daughter, with Mary Tudor's heart gone well-nigh 
to breaking in its grief and desolation—and to remember 
she bad only her seventeen birthdays, and all the swift 
chafing pride of her youth to bear her through this crisis 
o 4 agony and humiliation ! One cannot help pitying that 
young girl—forgetting for a moment, just a moment, you 
know, the fires of Smithfield, the lurid glare of those three 
years that lay waiting beyond the middle of the oentury; 
and forgetting, too, that this lonely girl, robbed of state 
and title, was to stand in history as “ Bloody Mary!" 

Just one moment and no more. 

But it was over at last; and however endless the trial 
seemed to Mary, her stay at Green wioh does not seem to 
have been a long one, for she left the palace and all its 
tumult of gayety and rejoicings over the new birth, be¬ 
fore the month was gone. 

She must have found some consolation and triumph in 
her departure, for the old London streets were full of a 
crowd which surged around her carriage: and as they 
looked upon the young girl sitting there, a great cry 
burst from the people: “ She is prinoess for all 

that!” 

Everything in Mary's position and oircumstanoes must 
have appealed to the sympathies and loyalty of the En¬ 
glish people; and the time was ooming when they would 
make good that cry which rang through the streets on the 
day when sho rode away from Greenwich Palace after the 
long, fiery trial was over. They would bear her yet, that 
eldest daughter of the Tudors, to the palace and set her 
there triumphantly on the throne of her fathers; and 
then she would take her long, late vengeanoe. The 
hoarded bitterness of years should come up then for ac¬ 
count, and woe to those who had at last to settle with 
Mary Tudor. 

But it is doubtful whether in those young days she 
could have looked forward to the future with any antici¬ 
pations of vengeance. 

8 he was always delicate, this one daughter of all the 
children of that ill-starred Spanish and English union 
who had survived infancy. 

The trials of her youth must have told heavily on her 
sensitive organisation, for about this time she was fre¬ 
quently and seriously ill, and, no doubt, her griefs aggra¬ 
vated some natural morbidness and gloom of her consti¬ 
tution. 

Other days of sore trials lay in wait for her, beyond 
that day when she left Greenwich and rode through old 
London streets amid the weeping, shouting people, who, 
despite her hard old father's will, would hare her for 
their princess. 

A little later it beoame a crime colored with treason to 
call Mary Tudor this; the house at Beaulieu where she 
had held her state as heiress of the crown was dissolved; 
the one hundred and sixty attendants who formed her 
household were dispersed; and, crudest of all, Mary 
Tudor was ordered to Thursdon, the old country seat of 
the Boleyns, where the baby Elisabeth had been sent \o 
reside with royal pomp. 

Under the roof of Anne Boleyn's daughter Mary was 
now compelled to take her abode. Gratuitous huxnilia- 
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tions and injuries were heaped upon her. She saw her 
place usurped and her honors worn by the child whom, as 
we saw, she could only regard as the daughter of her 
father’s mistress, the place and honors whioh had been 
hers from her cradle. 

She thought of the maid of honor in her pride and 
beauty and power at court, she thought of her mother, 
sick and forsaken, in her lonely exile at Bugden or Ampt- 
hill. It was a hard time for Mary Tudor. 

It seems to us now that it would have been wiser and 
better for Catherine to return to the Spain of her ohild- 
hood, to the sunny Alhambra, where she had smarted 
away the morning hours of her life; but this, with the 
unbending determination of her race and character, she 
refused to do. Who, after all, can blame her? 

She must have reasoned that husband and child and 
crown were in England. Her place, in her own eyes, was 
there, and she would not leave it until death came and 
released her. 

In a little while, too, he oame; and the great, silent 
peacemaker had tenderly relieved from all her,troubles 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Poor Anne Boleyn went her proud, triumphant way; 
her way of pomp and state, of crown and throne, a little 
while, and then the end oame, swift and terrible as the 
oruel will of the tyrant who raised her to his throne and 
hurled her to the soaffold. 

It is altogether probable that Henry Tudor believed, 
or, at least, persuaded himself that he believed Anne 
Boleyn guilty of the crimes of whioh he accused her. 
Suspicion and jealousy were in the Tudor grain. Henry 
VII. always regarded with a kind of brooding dislike the 
Elisabeth of York to whom he owed the security of his 
orown and throne. Their son probably inherited his 
father's dark jealousy and the worst qualities of the 
Tudors; the hardness and tyrannous will always grew 
with their years. 

Anne Boleyn made the fatal mistake of believing that 
her power over Henry was absolute. 

It was her great misfortune, too, that her manners and 
sentiments had been formed at the splendid, corrupt court 
of France. Her habits had been formed on a pattern alto¬ 
gether different from that ^dignified retioence whioh was 
the model of an English matron. 

The height to which she had been suddenly elevated 
would have tried the steadiest brain. Her own seems to 
have grown quite dizzy at that altitude. She was gay, 
vain and imprudent, after the manner of the ladies at the 
court of Francis I., and she forgot to watch the temper 
of the harsh, moody tyrant on whom her fate depended. 
He who had not hesitated to defy for her sake the anger 
of the proudest and strongest royal house in Europe, the 
anathemas of the pope, who had put away from his 
throne the wife of twenty years, and the daughter of 
kings, would not hesitate, when his wrath and vengeanoe 
blazed out, to sweep the daughter of an English knight 
from the throne to which his solo will had raised her, or 
to send her to prison or the block. 

Two years and a half had passed since Mary Tudor 
went to Green wioh and to her trials there, in the pleasant 
September days. 

It was May now, and the air was full of the sweetness 
of blossoming hawthorn, and the green, English fields 
were glad with the golden laughter of the daisies. 

The songs and feasting and dances in the soft twilights 
around the May-poles, with whioh that old England 
greeted the new spring over the land was past now, and 
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the beautiful wreathe hung limp and fading upon the 
May-poles. 

The sweet spring air is full of a dark tragedy, and the 
men and women in the old English capital more about, 
holding their breaths with terror; for she, the young, 
fair wife and mother, who wore the crown of England 
when the May came in with its sunshine and song of 
larks, and blossoming of hedges, lies now a prisoner, 
doomed to death, in the dark old Tower by the Thames. 

It is the day before her execution. Inside those gloomy 
walls a scene is going on, saoh as the sun, whioh shines 
on thg pleasant English pastures outside, has nerer wit¬ 
nessed before. 

I do not know that painter has erer portrayed or poet 
told the story, but what a subject it offers for a historic 
picture or drama. 

The people of London oould not see inside the 
Tower-walls, and only dimly imagined what was going on 
there, in the heart and soul of the woman who so lately 
had been their queen. 

Anne Boleyn, we must remember, always solemnly de¬ 
nied her guilt of the crime for which she was beheaded; 
and no historian, not even the greatest of modern times, 
has made a satisfactory case against her. 

But, in the hour of her bitter abasement and agony the 
conscience of the beautiful woman awoke, and she re¬ 
membered the little girl at Thursdon, and the older girl 
there, the daughter of the dead queen, whose rival she 
herself had so lately been. 

She remembered, too, all that Mary Tudor had suffered, 
and Anne Boleyn's conscience flashed a new light upon 
scene after scene, where she had flaunted her insolent, 
pitiless triumph before Mary Tudor ] 

For the sake of her own daughter, she had doomed the 
child of Catherine of Arragon to oruel humiliations and 
griefs. She remembered them all now, when the shadow 
of the scaffold was dosing round her. 

In a sudden swell of anguish and remorse, she sum¬ 


moned Lady Kingston into the prescnoe-chamber^-for 
they allowed the woman who had worn the crown of Eng¬ 
land to keep her state until she went down to the seaflold 
on the Green. 

Lady Kingston was Mary Tudor's friend, as she had 
been the dead queen's; and Anne Boleyn knew this; 
therefore, her oonfession and reparation would be the 
deeper. 

When the two women were alone, the poor, doomed 
queen pointed to the chair of state, and bade her lady-in- 
waiting sit in it. 

Lady Kingston refused. Even in that hour the eti¬ 
quette of courts could not be disregarded. “ She could 
not sit in the presence of the Queen of England!" she said. 

But Anne Boleyn commanded and entreated, and, at 
last, Lady Kingston, with much protestation, yielded, and 
sat down under the sacred canopy. Then the queen Ml 
suddenly at the feet of the startled woman, and there, 
holding up her hands, with streaming eyes, solemnly 
charged her, “ as in the presence of God and His angels," 
that when all the bloody work of the next day was over, 
Lady Kingston should go over to Thursdon, and kneel¬ 
ing at Mary Tudor’s feet, in like manner oonfess the 
wrong whioh Anne Boleyn had done her, and ark her for¬ 
giveness, as the doomed queen was doing now, otherwise 
her “ conscience would not be at peaoe.” 

And the May sunshine looked through the narrow win¬ 
dows of the old Tower, and saw where Anne Boleyn knelt 
at the feet of Lady Kingston and made her confession the 
day before her death. The lady-in-waiting made her 
promise. She went down to Thursdon and fulfilled it 
afterward. 

It was long before Mary Tudor was queen. Catherine 
of Arragon was at rest, with her broken heart, in her 
English grave; but at that moment, whoa Lady Kingston 
knelt at Thursdon, in Anne Boleyn's stead, Mary Tudor 
must have felt, it seems to me, that she and her mother 
were at last avenged! 


Religious Reading. 


THE USE OF PRAYER. 

W HAT is the use of prayer ? What speoial good is 
to be accomplished by it? Will the loving and 
all-merciful One feel anywise differently toward His chil¬ 
dren on account of their prayers addressed to him ? Can 
the feeble petitions of frail, ignorant and sinful mortals 
change the disposition or conduct of the all-wise and 
loving Father ? 

Certainly not. No prayer that we can offer can alter 
the Heavenly Father's purpose, or make Him more de¬ 
sirous than He always is to bless His children. It cannot 
add anything to His goodness or love. It oannot increase 
His knowledge of our wants. It cannot make Him more 
tender, compassionate, or forgiving, nor change in the 
least His purpose toward us. Of what use, then, is prayer, 
or what is accomplished by it ? 

This—it works no absolute ohange in God, but a ohange 
in us. It opens the avenues of the soul to the inflowing 
of life from Him, awakening or renewing within us an 
assurance of His divine mercy and forgiveness, and thus 
making Him appear to us more merciful and forgiving 
than He was before. The ohange in our own conscious- 
auss makes it seem as if a change had been aotu^Uy 


wrought in God Himself. When the earth's atmosphere 
is laden with smoke, the sun appears dim or fiery-red; 
but when the smoke is dissipated and the atmosphere 
purified, he appears in all his native brightness. A 
change seems to have taken place in the sun; but this ap¬ 
pearance is caused by the ohange in our own atmosphere. 
In respect to the earth, it is as if the sun itself had 
ohanged. And so all the apparent changes in the Divine 
Being are caused by the real changes in our own states of 
mind and heart. 

The graoes of Heaven are all bestowed on certain con¬ 
ditions, without which they cannot be received. And eat 
of these conditions is that we recognise them as belonging 
to and ooming exclusively from the Lord, and humbly 
and earnestly asking for them. They can be given only 
to those who sincerely desire them; for no others are sUe 
to receive them. Therefore the Lord says, "Ask,and 
it shall be given you." 

And the reason is plain; for it is in the nature of tree 
prfcyer to operate on the interiors of the suppliant. It is 
in its nature to open .those inner avenues of the soul 
through which flow the light and warmth of the upper 
spheres. Th* Lord is eesr ready to giv; all m mtd is 
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do, is to put ourselves in an attitude to receive . We mast, 
therefore, desire the Heavenly life—mast long for it, 
strive for it, pray for it. 

Pray earnestly, then, for power to overcome yoar evil 
inclination, and new strength will be given you day by 
day. When yoar path seems dark and dreary, pray that 
the Lord will shine upon it, and the light of His counte¬ 
nance will guide you. When a wilderness of difficulty is 
before you, and you know not which way to turn, look 
to the Lord Jesus Christ in humble prayer, and He will 
be to you a oloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
When you go to your daily duties, pray that His spirit 
may go with you and shield you from the tempter’s 
snare, and keep you diligent, kind and just; and the 
grace you need will certainly be bestowed. If, in your 
family, your business or your sooial relations, you have 
peeuliar trials, pray that Cod will give you graoe to bear 
them with meekness and patience, and your prayer will 
be assuredly answered. Pray for a blessing on your 
enemy—if you have one; and the very petition, if sin¬ 
cere and earnest, will soften your heart toward that 
enemy, and so bring down a blessing on yourself. Pray 
for the prosperity of a righteous cause, and your prayer 
will be answered in this, if in no other way ; it will open 
your soul to a fresh influx of God’s grace, and bind you 
more strongly to that cause. Pray for the poor, the sick, 
the tempted, the sorrowful, and you will grow more into 
sympathy with them, and your heart will be imbued with 
a sweeter, broader and nobler charity. Pray for the 
down-trodden and enslaved, and your prayers, oft re* 
peated, will open within you the avenues through whioh 
the Lord will pour His graces upon you more abundantly, 
making you more tender and pitying like Himself— 
making you feel more sensibly the wrongs of others to be 
your own, and nerving you with fresh oourage and reso¬ 
lution to do your part toward breaking your bonds 
asunder.—H. R. Bbowniho. 


MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

NGELS are our constant attendants and intimate 
associates; they enter into and foster all our good 
affections, and labor to repress or to moderate our evil 
propensities. There is not a holy feeling or an upright 
thought in human minds, whioh they do not inspire; in 
flbor^ the channels through which the Divine mercy and 
graoe are conveyed to mankind, who, in their fallen state, 
could not, without their means, be kept in conneotion 
with the fountain of infinite purity and inaccessible de¬ 
light. Indeed, the life of man is supported by spiritual 
aesoeiation, for he oonld neither think nor will without 
the agency of oongenial spirits. Man is, therefore, not 
only attended by angels from Heaven, but also by spirits 
from hell; and, as those from above give the power of 
thinking and willing what is true and good, so those from 
beneath give the power of thinking and willing what is 
evil and false. As man of himself is mere evil, in his un¬ 
regenerate state he draws into conneotion with himself 
such spirits only as are of a similar nature; and were 
these allowed to obtain entire possession of the human 
faculties, their unhappy subjeot must inevitably perish. 
It is only, therefore, to the providenoe of the Lord 
that we are indebted for ,that angelio protection and in¬ 
fluence whioh we epjoy, which raises us, as it were, out of 
hell into the midst between the kingdom of light and the 
kingdom of darkness, and preserves us in the perfect 
liberty of turning to the one or to the other. The vision 
which was made to pass before the mental eyes of Jacob, 


when reposing on his stony pillow, is at once a clear 
proof and beautiful representation of angelio ministration. 
A ladder is presented t&at reaches from earth to Heaven, 
by whioh the word is to be understood; and while God is 
above and man below it, the intermediate steps are occu¬ 
pied by angels, not in a state of rest, but of activity, 
ascending and descending, raising the thoughts and 
affeotions of man to God, and bringing down the gifts of 
God to man.— Bruce. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

BT JAMES HUNGKRFORD. 

“ In the beginning was The Word (Logos); and The Word 
was with God; and The Word was God. • • • In Him 

was life; and the life was the light of man. And the light 
shineth in the darkness; and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not. • • • • This is the true light, that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world/’ 

’miS written in the Book of Books— 

I A book whose Heavenly doctrines shine 
In human nature’s hidden nooks— 

The Logos is the truth divine; 

It brighteneth the darkest »pot, 

Yet'darkness comprehends it not. 

Men know not that the simple truth. 

Which lights each purpose night and day 
In thoughtful age and thoughtless youth, 

In plainness shows their upward way. 

This is the light The Logos gives. 

That lighteth every man that lives. 

The darkest soul in heathen lands. 

That feels the sense of wrong or right 
In e’en the smallest things, commands 
The guiding truth, the Heavenly light; 

And following, as it shows the way, 

His upward path is dear as day. 

The truth whioh shows our earthly needs, 

And bow they best may be supplied, 

Whioh lights our good and evil deeds. 

Flows whenoe it never is denied; 

It shines forever on our way— 

Its source the Everlasting Day. 

God’s gifts are still refused to none, 

On all mankind alike they fall; 

Free as the air, the rain, the sun, 

His truth and goodness are to all; 

And, as we use them.here below, 

We win eternal bliss or woe. 

THE WORK AND DUTY OF TO-DAY. 

E must labor daily and diligently in the present 
uses to whioh the Lord calls us. If a man sin¬ 
cerely desires to be led by Him, he will know unmistakably 
where he is wanted. There is nothing that so destroya 
the manhood of a man as unrest of soul—grasping after 
untried conditions and labors before we have beoome suf*. 
fieiently purified by the fires of preparation to be master 
workmen in His hands. Character is formed by slow ac¬ 
cumulations—by the trials, sorrows and disappointments 
of life; by oombats with the demons of the under-world; 
by disease; by false friendships andanre&lised hope. In 
a word, life’s discipline goes hand-in-hand with the daily 
work appointed for us to do; and as we are faithful and 
heroic, these crushing burdens weigh less heavily upon 
up; We live in the sunlight of Heaven, and enjoy the 
smile of Him who is the All-in-all to us. 
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Mothers’ Department. 


TOO BUSY. 

“ TyjTOTHER! mother!” cried my little Willy, ooming 

j V l in upon me, as I sot busily at work, “ I’ve lost my 
arrow in the grass and can’t find it.” 

He was just ready to burst into tears from grief at his 
mishap. 

“ I’m sorry, dear,” I said, calmly, as I went on with 
my work. 

“ Won’t you go and find it for me, mother?” he asked, 
with a quivering lip, as he laid hold of my arm. 

“ I’m too busy, dear,” I replied, gently shaking him off. 
« Go and tell Jane to find it for you.” 

“ Jane oan’t find it,” said the little fellow, in a ohoking 
voioe. 

“ Tell her to go and look again.” 

“ She has looked all over, and oan’t find it Won’t you 
come, mother, and find it for me?” 

The tears were now rolling over his face. But I was 
too busy to attend to Willy. I was embroidering the edge 
of a little linen sack that I was making for him, and that, 
for the moment, seemed of more importance than the hap¬ 
piness oi my ohild. 

“ No—no,” I replied. “ I'm too busy to go down-stairs. 
You must take better care of your arrows. Go and ask 
Ellen to find it for you.” 

« Ellen cays she won’t look for it” Willy was now 
orying outright 

<* There! there! don’t be so foolish as to ory at the loss 
of such a little thing as an arrow,” said I, in a reproving 
voice. “ I’m ashamed of you!” 

“ Won’t you go and find it for me, mother V 9 he urged, 
still oryipg. 

“ No indeed, Willy. I’m too busy now. Go and look 
for it again yourself.” 

u But I can’t find it I have looked.” 

“ Then go and look again,” said I, firmly. 

Willy went orying down-stairs, and I heard him orying 
about the yard for some ten minutes, until my patience 
began to give out 

“Such a to-do about an arrow! I wish I’d never 
bought him the bow-arrow!” said I, moving uneasily in 
my ohair. 

“ Ellen, won’t you make me another arrow ? Here is a 
stick,” I heard him ask of the cook, in a pleading 
voice. 

But Ellen replied rudely: “No indeed, I shall not! 
I’ve got something else to do besides making arrows.” 

The child’s crying was renewed. I felt vexed at Ellen. 
“She might have made him the arrow,” I said. “If I 
wasn’t so busy I would go down and make him one my¬ 
self. But I must get this saok done.” 

And I sewed away more rapidly than before. The 
crying went on. Willy had lost his arrow, and his heart 
was almost broken. Unfortunately, I was not in a mood 
to sympathise with him. An arrow, to me, was a very 
little thing, and it worried me to hear him orying as if his 
heart would break ever a low so trifling as that of an 
arrow. 

“ Willy !*' I at length said, calling out of the window, 
“you must stop that crying.” 

“ I can't find my arrow, and nobody will make me an¬ 
other,” replied the little fellow. 


“ That’s nothing to make such disturbance about!” I 
said. “ Go and find something else to play with.” 

“I want my arrow. Won’t you some and find it for 
me, mother?” 

*“ No, not now. I'm too busy.” 

The orying went on again as loudly as before, and I 
soon lost all my patience. Laying aside my work, I west 
to the head of the stairway and called down: “ Come, 
now, sir! There's been enough of this orying, and yos 
most stop it” 

“ I can’t find my arrow,” returned Willy. 

“Well, suppose you can’t; will crying bring it? Tot 
should take better care of your things. Little boys must 
look the way they shoot” 

“ I did look, but I can’t find it” 

“ Go and look again, then.” 

“I have looked, and it ain’t there.” 

And then the crying went on again. To Willy the loss 
of his arrow was a real grief, and he was too young to 
have fortitude to bear his trouble patiently. But I was 
not in a state of mind to feel with him. 

“ Stop that orying instantly!” said I, as the wonying 
sound oame again upon my ears. “ I won’t have such s 
noise in the house !*’ 

But my words had no effect; they did not product the 
arrow. Willy cried on. 

Unable longer to endure the sound, and also thinking 
it wrong to let him indulge the habit of orying, I laid my 
work aside, smd going down-stairs, took hold of him reso¬ 
lutely, saying as I did so: “Now, stop this instantly!” 

The child looked up at me with a most distressed 
countenance, while the tears covered his face. 

“ I can’t find my arrow,” said he, with quivering lip. 

“ I’m sorry—but crying won’t find it. Come up-stairs 
with .me.” 

Willy ascended to my room. 

“ Now don’t let me hear one word more of this. The 
next time you get an arrow take better care of it.” 

There was no sympathy in my tones; for I felt nans. 
I did not think of his loss, but of the evil and annoyance 
of orying. The little fellow stifled his grief, or rather tbs 
utteranoe of it, as best he oould, and throwing himself »t 
fell length upon the floor, sighed and sobbed for some ten 
minutes. A sigh, longer and more fluttering than usual, 
aroused my attention, and I then became aware that ht 
had fallen asleep. 

How instantly do oar feelings change toward a ohild 
when we find that it is asleep. If we have been angry or 
offended, we are so no longer. Tenderness comes ia 
the place of sterner emotions. I laid aside my work, and 
taking Willy in my arms, lifted him from the floe^ and 
laid him upon my bed. Another long, fluttering sigh, 
agitated his bosom as his head touched the pillow. How 
reprovingly oame the sound upon my ears 1 How sadly 
did it eoho and re-eeho in my heart! 

“ Poor ohild!” I murmured. “ To him the loss of aa 
arrow was a great thing. It has disturbed him to the 
very oentre of his little being. I wish, now, that I had 
put by my work for a few minutes until I oould have 
found his arrow, or made him a new one. I would have 
lost no more time in doing so than I have already lest 
And, after all, what is a little time taken from m^work 
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to the happiness of my ohild ? Ah mo! I wish I oould 
learn to think right at the right time. Dear little fellow ! 
He was so happy with his bow and arrow. But all was 
destroyed by the untimely loss, whioh I could hare re¬ 
stored in a few moments. Unfeeling—unnatural mother! 
Is this the way you show your lore for your ohild 2” 

I stood for nearly five minutes over my sleeping boy. 
When I turned away, I did not resume my sewing, for I 
bad no heart to work upon the little garment I went 
down into the yard, and the first objeot that met my eye 
was the lost arrow, partly conoealed behind a rose-bush, 
where it had fallen. 

“ So easily found!” said I. “Hew much would a 
minute given at the right time have saved! Ah me! 
We learn too late, and repent when repentanoe is of little 
av*£L” 

It was an hour before the deep sleep into which my 


Willy had fiallen, was broken. I had, in the meantime, 
resumed my sewing, after having lost fully half an hour iq 
consequence of being unwilling to lose a few minutes for 
the sake of attending to my ohild, and relieving him of 
the trouble that had oome upon him. The first notice I 
received of his being awake was his gratified exclamation 
at finding his lost arrow beside him. All his past grief 
was forgotten. In a few minutes he was down ih the 
yard shooting his arrow again, and as happy as before. 
No trace of his recent grief remained. 

But I oould not forget it With me the circumstance 
was not as the morning oloud and the early dew. The 
sunshine that came afterward did not dissipate instantly 
the one, nor drink up the other. I was sober for many 
hours afterward; for the consciousness of having done 
wrong, as well as of having been the oocasion of grief to 
my ohild, lay with a heavy pressure upon my feelings. 


Boys’ and Girls* Treasury. 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM 8AW. 

BY MRS. MART LATHAM CLARK. 

“ ClTAY, dear sunbeam,” murmured a bright wood-lily, 

O as the sunshine danced in, one summer day, among 
the white pine tree 
branches. “ Stay a 
while and rest 
upon this bright 
earpet of moss, and 
tell me a story. It 
is so quiet here to¬ 
day, in the forest, 
that I am almost 
asleep. I wish I 
oould get out into 
the world and see 
some of the fine 
sights there. What 
a gay time yon 
must have of it, 
d a n o i u g about 
wherever you please 
from morning till 
night!” 

'••Nay,” said the 
sunbeam," I cannot 
stop to tell you all 
I have seen; but, if you care to hear it, I will tell you what 
was the prettiest sight of all.” 

" Do,” said the wood-lily, bending her graeefal head to 
listen. 

u I was kissing away the tears that the night bad left 
upon a cluster of olimbing roses that overhang a cottage 
window,” said the snnbeam, “ when I heard the sweet 
sound of children’s voices. I looked within and saw two 
dear little girls at play. Many pretty toys were scattered 
about the room, end each of the little ones had a doll 
elasped in her ehubby arm*. I thought them lovelier than 
the flowers In the gesdea, and their happy voiees made 
sweeter music than the birds. By and by they put up 
their sweet lipa and kissed eaek other, while I hovered 
over them with delight, eareesing their eheeks and brows, 
and turning their brown earls to shining gold.” 

"A pretty sight, indeed, that must have been,” said the 
wood^lily. 


I “ And now,” continued the sunbeam, “ shall I tell you 
the saddest sight that I have qeen to-day V* 

The wood-lily bent her head still lower. 

“ I went again to see the dear ehildren, and to give 

them my parting 
blessing; but I 
found them, alas! 
how o h a n g e d ! 
Harsh words issued 
from their rose-bud 
lips, frowns clouded 
their fair, white 
brows, and their 
little bauds—ah! 
shall I tell it 2— 
were raised in an¬ 
ger.” 

“ That was a sad 
sight, surely,” said 
the lily. 

“A sad sight!” 
murmured the sum¬ 
mer wind through 
the pine houghs. 

“A sad sight!” 
breathed a duster 
of violets, while 
tears fell from their blue eyes into the little stream beside 
whioh they grew. 

“ A sad sight l” eehoed the stream; as. it rippled on its 
way. 

“A sad sight!” sang the birds in the branches over¬ 
head. 

So it was as if a gloom had suddenly settled itself over 
the forest, and all because of the sad story the sunbeam 
had told. 

Have a care, dear ohildren, that no bright sunbeam 
ever has so sad a tale to tell pf you. 



THE DESPISED CREATURE. 

I S there any little boy or girl who likes a spider 2 Do 
not all little folk at sight of one say—“ Heugh! The 
ugly thing, get it away!” And now I wonder why 2 It 
does not bite. At least there is only one kind, the Tar an- 
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tula, that does, and that is not common in this country. I 
•The only thing I do not like about spiders is that their 
legs are doubled and ugly. 

Let us talk a little of them that you may become better 
friends They have eyes all over their heads, which are 
stationary. Well, they need them to seek their food, and 
they are not ugly, for you oan scarcely see them. Their 
form is, I am sure, beautiful, they have such slender 
waists, and the large ** Zebra Spider ” is quite handsomely 
marked. You all like, I expect, the little Money Spinner, 
and try to get it in your pockets or bags. Well, it is just' 
a young spider. 

• The “ Diadem,'” or Garden Spider, is the one that 
makes the fine regular web so perfect in all its lines—not 
one out of place. In an early morning, after a dewy 
night, how beautiful these webs look with the sparkling 
dew upon them; and do you know, these webs have to be 


Will you remember this autumn, and look for spiders’ 
nets, and admire them, and remember that the poor 
despised creatures are useful and industrious, and cer¬ 
tainly not ugly ? They are weleeme inmates in all sta¬ 
bles, whfere they oatoh the flies that would otherwise dis¬ 
turb and distress the horses. 

WRETCHES’ (RETSCH’S) OUTLINES. 

HIS is a very interesting and amusing game for 
young persons, and where there is any talent for 
drawing, is sure to bring it out. The players, of whom 
there may be any number (the more the better), seat 
themselves around a table, on which are pens and ink, 
each provided with a piece of paper and a pencil. Eaeh 
player draws a line in ink (the black lines in the illustra¬ 
tions show how this may be done) on his piece of paper, 


made fresh each 
day, for the tiny 
threads are all 
gummed to catch 
flies and insects, 
and the damp air 
takes the gum off, 
so that unless the 
spiders are dili¬ 
gent and renew 
them, they get no 
food. 

It is the “ Gos¬ 
samer” Spider 
that makes those 
minute threads 
across the lanes 
and doorways, and 

from bush to bush 
in its search for 
insects, and 
tbough.they some¬ 
times are a little 
unpleasant, yet 
you see they have 
a purpose, and you 
can better brush 
them off your face 
than the poor spi¬ 
der can go with¬ 
out breakfast. 

Some kinds do 
not make nets or 
webs, but wait 
rolled up in leares 



which he then 
passes to his next 
neighbor, who 
mutt make a pic¬ 
ture of it, intro¬ 
ducing the ink 
line as a part of 
the outline of hii 
picture. 

The ink line 
may be as long or 
as short as the 
maker of it 
chooses, only he 
must not lilt his 
pen while draw¬ 
ing it; or,at least, 
he must make the 
line unbroken. 
Short lines make 
the best and fun¬ 
niest pictures. The 
picture must be 
drawn in penoil, 
There is no at¬ 
tempt at any care¬ 
ful or finished 
drawing, as the 
pictures must be 
oompleted quick¬ 
ly ; else the game 
is apt to be dull 
and alow, a The 
greater the variety 
the better. Care 


and flowers, or in holes in walls, till they see a fly, or 
something good to eat, when they make a spring side¬ 
ways, and seise npon their viotim. 

The most curious is, I think, the “ Diving Spider,” 
which dives under water in search of its food. A large 
speoies, common in England, oonstrnots a raft of weeds, 
or floating island, on which it is wafted about, and from 
it seises upon drowning insects. It lives in an air-filled 
diving-bell, fixed by threads to plants, and in this it shuts 
itself up all winter. 

Spiders can live for months without food. Inhere is a 
story of one kept by a gentleman that lived nearly a 
year without foodj and at the end of that time it was so 
strong and brave, that it killed and ate another spider as 
big as itself. 


should be taken to prevent the too frequent repetition of 
one idea. Profiles of facet may very easily be made of 
almost any line. The best sport is earned by the meri 
uncouth pictures. 

DAILY WORK, 

In the name of God advancing 
Sow thy seed at morning light. 

Cheerily the furrows turning. 

Labor onwith all thy might 
Look not to the far-off future, 

Do the work wkieh nearest lies; 

Sow thou nfost before thou reapest, 

Rest at last is labor’s prise.- 
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Evenings with the Poets. 


WITHIN. 

* BT ROBB TERRY COOKE. 

O PEN the door, dear heart, and see 
What lies beyond its look and key; 
Within the house, when thon art oome, 

Sit down and rest, for here is home. 

What if it be a little place! 

Its furnishings are gifts ef grace, 

Not on the wall or on the floor, 

But.filling it forevermore; 

For here is Peace, with lilies white, 

That shed their perfume day and night; 

In moon or starlight, storm or sun, 

Her ministry is never done. 

As in some lone and quiet cave. 

Whose base eternal oceans lave, 

The oastaway forgets the roar 
That beats upon the oruel shore, 

And breathes alone the odorous breath 
Of that wild sea that threatened death; 

So sleep, while Peace keeps watch and ward, 
The threshold of thy home to guard. 

Here Love abideth every day. 

Wingless, be cannot fly away. 

The little god we used to know, 

With stinging arrows in his bow, 

And pinions fluttering in the sun, 

Sulks out of sight, his mischief done. 

For here a calmer angel dwells. 

Whose sons a sweeter story tells; 

Whose tender lips can smile or sigh 
As cloud or sunshine wanders by, 

If guilt or sorrow, want or shame. 

Assail thy life or dim thy name, 

Here all these troubles are unknown, 

For here remaineth Love alone, 

Intent to rescue and to bless 
In every tempest of distress. 

Awake to hear thy faintest sigh, 

To watch the tell-tale in thine eye, 

To fold thee safe in such repose 
As only Love’s beloved knows; 

To die—ah, far more dread! to live, 

So long as life can blessing give. 

Here Patienoe, like a Quaker maid, 

Sits in her sober garb arrayed. 

Where she abides no bitter word. 

No cold and cruel taunt is heard; 

The soft lips utter softer speech, 

Her voice the troubled soul can reach. 

And feed its hunger fleree and wild. 

As some sweet mother feeds her child. 

The hurried misery of to-day 
With slow caress she charms away; 

The dread of what to-morrow brings 
She bashes under brooding wings; 

Her silent prayer, like fragrant balm. 

On fevered spirits pours its oalm<; 

Her lingering kisses still the brain, 

And bring its vernal strength again. 

A daily blessing, like the air 
That eomes without our thought or prayer. 
Beet 1 while her graoious dews shall shed 
Their benediction on thy head. 

Not every palace holds the three 
That keep thy quiet home for thee; 

Not every hut or bumble cell 
Affords a place for these to dwell. 

In sadness long they slowly grew 
Like plants of rosemary and rue, 

Those herbs of grace that know no bloom. 
But flourish oftenest by a tomb. 


Bat if they oome to live with thee, 

Dear heart, entreat them tenderly 1 
Affright them not with faithlessness, 

Thy worldly longings all repress, 

Pine not for power nor treasures more, 

Nor yet an adverse fate deplore; 

For he to whom the Lord hath lent 
These visitants must have content, 

The olasping grace to hold them fast 
’Gainst any outer tempest blast; 

Nor entertain as unaware 

The angels who his dwelling share. 

Hake such a gracious atmosphere, 

That all thy guests shall linger here. 

Till to thy house at length snail come 
The message of a dearer home, 

And summon thee with this sweet word, 

" Oome in, thou blessed of the Lord !” 

Christum Union . 


LITTLE MACHEN. 

The following poem is by Miss Emerson, who olaims to 
have written "Betsy and I 

"TTP a few steps higher, Machen, 

LJ Only up anoder flight, 

Are your little feet aweary 

Mit der walk they took to-night? 

" Ah, you could not sell der baskets, 

And your very step is cad, „ 

Oome and sing to me, my darling, 

It will make my old heart glad. 

" Yes! your voice is growing stronger, 

It was always sweet and dear— 

Softly, Machen, sing more softly, 

Lest some one outside should hear. 

" Now remember what I tell you, 

Never sing a vord or note 
On d’ street or in d’ alley, 

Keep der song-birds in your throat. 

" Keep them all for me, my Machen, 

Never mind if we are poor, 

We will never sdl our music 
For der money, dat is sure.” 

• ••••• 

"I am going, little Maohen;” 

Grandsire's voioe was weak and low; 

" I was wrong to hush d* song-birds 
In your throat—dey warble so. 

"Dey would bring you food and fortune, 

Dey would bring you go!d and gear; 

Ah, ’tis late 1 too late, my Machen, 

Hush, your mutter’s voioe I hear. 

" Come to guide me on my journey 
To her home of love and light, 

Up a little higher, Machen, 

Only up anoder flight.” 

Tears went by; a glorious singer 
Makes a million hearts rejoioe 
With her life’s pure, quiet beauty, 

And the magic of her voioe. 


And we know her mnsie thrills us 
With suoh wondrous power to-night, 
Just because her heart is always 
Beady for a higher flight. 
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FOR MY SAKE. 

BT HE8TBB A. BBJIEMCT. 

M OTHER mine across the mountains, if you sleep or 
if you wake, 

Turn yonr face this way, I pray yen, just a moment, for 
my sake; 

For the winds are going westward, led by spirits sweet 
and fair— 

And I’ve given them my kisses for the silver of yonr hair. 

I have told them what to whisper in yonr ear and to yonr 
heart, 

Of the much my life has leaned to since we journeyed far 
apart; 

Of the storm and of the sunshine, beating here and blind¬ 
ing there; 

Of the roses and the ruin—of the passion and the prayer. 

But I think if I could find you by the lifting of my hand, 
All the burden that I’m bearing you would better under¬ 
stand. 

And it may be you oould tell me, as none other tells me 
true. 

Why, to-night, my arms are empty—why my life is empty, 
too. 


Kate said that her garden looked beautiful, 

Her fowls and her calves were fat: 

That the butter that Tommy that morning had 
churned 

Would buy him a Sunday hat; 

That Jenny, for pa a new shirt had made. 

And 'twas done, too, by the rule; 

That Neddy the garden could nicely spadey 
And Ann was ahead at school. 

Ben slowly passed his toil-worn hand 
Thro’ bis looks of grayish brown— 

“ I tell you, Kate, what I think,” said he; 

" We’re the happiest folks in town.” 

“ I know,” said Kate, u that we all work hard^- 
Work and health go together, I've found; 

For there’s Mrs. Bell does not work at all. 

And she’s sick the whole year round. 

“ The'er worth their thousands, so people say, 

But I ne’er saw them happy yet; 

'Twould not be me that would take their gold, 

And live in a constant fret. 

My humble home has a light within 
Mrs. Bell's gold could not buy— 

Six healthy children, a merry heart. 

And a husband’s love-lit eye.” 


So Fm calling, oalling to you! And the night is calm 
and still; 

Can't you hear my crying, mother; hear and heed it, if 
you will! 

I am tired of this farce of life—of the social mask I wear; 
Of the purple of the velvet that can cover only care. 


And I want your arms to hold me as they held me long 
ago, 

. Ere my head and heart were bandied by the fingers of the 
snow; 

Want to lie and watch the sunrise, with the lilies of my 
face 

Changed to roses, in the heaven of my long-lost resting- 
place. 


Ah, my life would lean to laughter from such recompense 
divine, 

For its mockery of manna—for its mockery of wine! 

But I cannot find your bosom, and you cannot hear my 
call; 

And another day is dawning in the old way— : that is all. 

Christian Union, 
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I fancied a tear was in Ben's eye— 

The moon shone brighter and dearer, 

I oould not tell why the man should cry, 

But he hitched up to Kate still nearer: 

He leaned his bead on her shoulder, there, 
And took her hand in his— 

I guess—(tho' I looked at the moon just then), 
That he loft on her lips a kiss. 


THE OLD-WORLD SPARROW. 

BT WIf. C. BBTAHT. 

V7 E hear the note of a stranger bird, 

VV That ne’er till now in our land was heard. 
A wing6d settler has taken his place 
With Teutons and men of the Celtic race. 

He has followed their path to our hemisphere— 
The Old-World sparrow at last is here. 

He meets not here, as beyond the main, 

The fowler’s snare and the poisoned grain; 

But snug-built homes on the friendly tree, 

And grubs for his chirping family 

Are strewn when the winter fields are drear— 

For the Old-World sparrow is welcome here. 


BT FRANCES D. GAGE. 

B EN FISHER had finished his hard day's work, 
And he sat at his cottage door— 

His good wife, Kate, sat by his side, 

And the moonlight danced on the floor; 

The moonlight danced on the cottage floor. 

Her beams were as clear and bright 
As when he and Kate, twelve years oefore, 

Talked love in her mellow light. 

Ben Fisher had never a pipe of day, 

And never a dram drank he; 

So he loved at home with his wife to stay, 

And they chatted right merrily; 

Right merrily chatted they on, the while 
Her babe slept on her breast; 

While a ohubby rogue, with rosy smile. 

On bis father's knee found rest. 

Ben told her how fast his potatoes grew, 

And the corn in the lower field; 

And the wheat on the hill was grown to seed. 

And promised a glorious yield— 

A glorious yield in the harvest time; 

And his orchard was doing fair; 

His sheep and his stock were in their primes 
His farm all in good repair. 


The insect legions that sting our fruit. 

And strip the leaves from the growing shoot, 

A swarming, skulking, ravenous tribe, 

Whioh Harris and Fitch so well describe, 

But cannot destroy, may quail with fear— 

For the Old-World sparrow, their foe, is here. 

The apricot, in the summer ray 
May ripen now on the loaded spray; 

And the nectarine on the garden walk 
Keep firm its hold on the parent stalk; 

And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear— 

For the Old-World sparrow, their frriend, is here. 

That pest of gardens, the little Turk, 

Who signs with the crescent his wicked work, 
And causes the half-grown fruit to fall, 

Shall be seized and swallowed, in spite of all 
His sly devices of cunning and fear— 

For the Old-World sparrow, his foe, is here. 


And the army-worm, and the Hessian fly, 
And the dreaded canker-worm, shall die; 
And the tbrip, and slug, and fruit-moth seek 
In vain to escape that busy beak; 

And fairer harvests shall crown the year— 
For the Old-World sparrow at last is here. 
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A VALUABLE book has just been published by D. 

Appleton A Co., of New York, It is entitled Foods, 
is written by Edward Smith, M.D., an English pbjsiolan 
and seientifie man of note. It treats of all kinds of food, 
and describes their proper modes of preparation. We 
oopy a page or two from his chapter on the “ Description 
and Cooking of Flesh.** 

* The effect of cooking flesh is chiefly physical, and is 
chemical in a very limited sense only. When meat is 
either roasted or boiled, it decreases in bulk and weight, 
aad the cooked food is generally less soft than fresh meat 
in the first state. The diminution in bulk apd weight is 
owing to the extraction of the juioes of so muoh of the 
mass of flesh as may hare been acted upon by the heat, 
and these are chiefly water containing salts and the pecu¬ 
liar flavor of meat, with a proportion of fat in a fluid 
state, gelatin, and perhaps some albumen. The flesh thus 
treated becomes contracted in bulk from loss of the juioes 
and by coagulation of the albumen, whilst the mass is 
composed of solid fibrin, with a proportion of albumen, 
and the juioes and fat which have not been extracted. 
The tubes having lost much of their oontents, shrink and 
separate from each other, and so far the meat may bo 
made more tender; but this varies in degree, and is often 
more than counterbalanced by the hardening of the albu¬ 
minous oontents of the tubes. 

“ The object of cooking is to render the flesh more sub¬ 
missive to mastication and digestion, but it may be en¬ 
tirely frustrated if the substanoe of the flesh be hardened 
in any appreciable degree. It is also employed to make 
the food hot when it is eaten, with a view to improve its 
flavor, and to stimulate the sense of taste. It is only an 
incident in cooking, however inseparable from the act, 
that the flesh should diminish in weight by the loss of its 
fluid parts, but if all that is valuable from the extracted 
matter be collected, there will be no real loss of nutriment 
There is, however, in this respect some difference accord¬ 
ing to the mode of cooking. If the meat be boiled, the 
introduction of fluid into the substanoe of the meat, 
whether between the structures or within the fibres, aids 
the extractive process, but at the same time retains and 
preserves that which is extracted. If it be roasted whilst 
surrounded on all sides by the air, the heat is not applied 
so uniformly and gently, and therefore the outside be¬ 
comes over-cooked before the inside is sufficiently cooked, 
and this occurs to a far greater extent than in boiling. 
Hence not only is the fluid part of the juices extracted 
and lost, but the loss is greater than when the meat is 
boiled. It is, however, to be understood that the matters 
extracted are only such as may be dispersed by heat; and 
whilst, therefore, the evaporated water may carry off some 
of the flavors of the meat, it does not remove the salts 
whieh are present in the juioes. Hence meat which is 
properly roasted has lost t^ight more than that which is 
boiledj but if no account be taken of the matters ex¬ 
tracted, it contains a larger proportion of nutritive ele¬ 
ments than the larger mass of boiled meat, and in a given 
weight is more nutritious. When, however, the extracted 
matter is collected and used, there is a greater proportion 
of nutriment in the boiled meat with the broth, than in 
the fdfept meat with the liquefied fat, and it is clearly de¬ 


sirable that both the broth and the boiled meat shotrid be 
eaten together. 

“ Stewed meat ooeupies a position between that of 
boiled and roast, for it mty have been submitted to a 
greater heat, and for a longer period than boiled meat, 
and thereby a larger proportion of soluble matter may 
have been extracted, whilst it differs from iroasted meat in 
that the outside is not hardened, and all the extracted 
material is retained. Boiled meat may be cooked so that 
the solid part’shall still retain nearly all the nutritive ele¬ 
ments of flesh, whilst the solid part of the stewed meat 
may be even less nutritious than the material whieh has 
been extracted from it. 

“ The degree in which extraction of the juices takes 
place in cooking meat depends upon the heat employed, 
so that the proper application of heat is a fundamental 
question in cookery. It has been intimated that the ex¬ 
traction of tho juices is chiefly from the cut ends of the 
soft fibres, and that the fibres beoome harder by the ooag- 
ulation of the albumen during the process of cooking. 
When, therefore, the fibres have become hardened, they 
have lost some of their contents, but this condition pre¬ 
vents or retards the further passage of juices from parts 
beyond the hardened ends. The sooner, therefore, the 
hardening prooess can be effected, the sooner will the loss 
of juices be diminished or prevented. Dipping the meat 
to be boiled into boiling water effects this object, for al¬ 
bumen coagulates at a temperature muoh below that of the 
boiling point of water; and placing the meat to be roasted 
very near the fire at first has the same effect. Thus less 
juices escape (all other parts of the process being equal), 
and the mass of flesh retains its nutritive elements.. This 
is clearly desirable when the flesh only is to be consumed ; 
but if it be desired to make good broth or beef tea, the 
opposite course must be adopted, and by keeping the 
temperature below 160 ° the tubes may be emptied to a far 
greater degree than with a higher temperature. Hence 
the explanation of the saying that, you cannot have good 
broth and good meat from»the same piece of flesh. 

*' But the preliminary point having been settled, the 
proper mode of oooking is clearly not to coagulate the al¬ 
bumen unduly, but to make the whole mass of meat soft 
and tender. A slow fire, or water at a temperature of 
lfi0°, will suffioe to expand the fibres, and in some degree 
to rupture them, whilst it separates these and other 
structures, and renders the whole mass more fitted for 
mastication and digestion. To keep meat in boiling 
water, or to expose the joint to continued heat before the 
fire, is to make it bard and to extract a greater propostion 
of the juioes. 

** Flesh thus treated is less susceptible of decomposition 
than fresh meat, by reason of its harder crust and the 
diminution of its juioes, and may thus be preserved in a 
state fit for the use of man for some time.** 

RECIPES. 

Clkahihg Silk. —Use potato water for all colors and 
kinds. Grate some potatoes into cold spring water, say * 
large potato to every quart of water, of which five or six 
will do fbr a couple of dresses. If for very light silk, 
pare the potatoes,* if any way dark, merely wasl^tbem 
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clean. The pan of water mast not be stirred in the least 
for forty-eight hours, then very slowly and steadily pour 
off the clear liquor, but not a paiiiole of the sediment, 
into an open vessel—a bath, or such like. Dip the pieces 
of silk into this liquid up and down a few times, without 
in the least creasing them ; then wipe them on a flat table 
with a clean towel, first one side and then the other. It 
is as well to hang each one as dipped upon a line to allow 
the drops to drain off a little before wiping. Have a 
damp cloth to cover them in till they are done, then iron 
one way on the soiled side. It is astonishing to see how 
nice a.dress looks done in this manner. 


To Clean Gold Chains. — Put the chain in a ftnall 
glass bottle with warm water, a little tooth-powder and 
some sofp. Cork the bottle, and shake it for a minute 
violently. The frietfon against the glass polishes the 
gold, and the soap and tooth-powder extract every parti- 
ole of grease and dirt from the interstices of a chain 
of the most intricate pattern. Rinse it in clear cold 
water, wipe with a towel, and the polish will surpfiie 
you. 

Iron-Rust.—T o remove iron-rust from linen, apply 
lemon-juice and salt, and expose it to the sun. Use two 
applications if necessary. 


The Home Circle. 


THE TRAVELLER’S TOUR. 

A PARLOR GAME OR PASTIME. 

T HIS game may be played by any number of persons. 

One of the party announces himself the Traveller, 
and about to take a little tour. He calls upon any of the 
party for information respecting the objects of the greatest 
interest to he noticed in the different towns and villages 
through which he intends passing. 

He is given an empty bag, and to each of the persons 
joining in the game are distributed sets of counters with 
numbers on. Thus, if twelve persons were playing, the 
oounters required would be up to number twelve, and a 
set of ones would be given to the first person, twos to the 
second, threes to the third, and so on. 

When the Traveller announces the name of the place he 
intends stopping at, the first person is at liberty to give any 
information, or make any remark respecting it; if he cannot 
do so, the second person has the ohanoe, or the third, or it 
passes on until some one is able to speak concerning it. If 
the Traveller considers it correct information, or worthy 
of notioe, he takes from the person one of his counters, as 
a pledge of the obligation he is under to him. The next 
person in order to the one who spoke last is to proceed, 
so as not each time to begin with number one. If no one 
of the party speaks, the Traveller may consider there is 
nothing worthy of notice at the place he has announced, 
and he then passes on to another. 

After he has reached his ddltination, he turns out his 
bag to see which of the party has given him the greatest 
amount of information, and that person is considered to 
have won the game, and is entitled to be the Traveller in 
the.next game. 

If it should happen that two or more persons should 
have given the same number of oounters, those persons are 
to be allowed in succession to oontinne to assist the 
Traveller and deposit their pledges, until one a Ions re- 


EXAMPLE Or THE GAME. 

Traveller. —I intend to take a little excursion this 
summer, and shall soon start from New Tork for Niagara; 
but as I wish to stop at several places, I shall travel 
slowly. My route will be by steamboat up the Hudson to 
Albany, thenoe through the centre of the State to the 
Tails. 

Number One.— Soon after leaving New Tork City, yon 
oome to the Palisades, whioh form one of the first objects 
of interest in your route. The noble river is then walled 
in for thirty miles by high, precipitous rooks, upon whose 
- summits imagination has but to place some ruined eastles 
to suggest olden memories, and the* inferiority of the 


scenery of the vaunted Rhine to that of the Hudsoff mist 
be confessed. 

Traveller.— Thank you for this information; prsy 
deposit a counter in my bag, that I may remember to 
whom I owe it. I propose to stop at Tarrytown. 

Number Two and Three not answering. 

Number Four. —Pray visit the spot of Andrl’s amst 
After the final arrangements with Arnold in regard to tks 
betrayal of West Point were made, Andr6 proceeded on 
horseback to New York, and when he reached this spot 
supposed himself to be within the British lines, and thm 
secure from danger. Here he was stopped by three sol¬ 
diers, whose names will ever be held in remembr&noe— 
Paulding, Williams and Van Wart. Instead of shoving 
his passport, he inquired whence they came, and receiv¬ 
ing for answer “ From below/* he responded “ So do I," 
showing at the same time his uniform as a British officer. 
“We arrest yon as an enemy of our country,” replied 
these soldiers; and resisting all his attempts at bribery, 
they led him captive to the headquarters of the American 
general. His sad fate is well known. Hang as a spy 
near this place, his remains were left here a few years, 
but are deposited among England’s illustrious dead in 
Westminster Abbey. Number Four deposits a counter. 

Number Seven. —The Hudson is rich in revolutionary 
reminiscences. A short distance from Tarrytown, on the 
opposite shore, you will reach Stony Point, the seene of 
Mad Anthony Wayne’s daring exploit in 1779 , when, 
without firing a single gun, the fort here situated vss 
surprised and taken by assault, forming one of the most 
brilliant exploits achieved during the war. A counter of 
Number Seven is put into the bag. 

Traveller. —I cannot stop long here, bnt must pro* 
oeed with my journey. Where shall I stop next? 

Number Nine. —You pass then at once into the High¬ 
lands. Here the Hudson has burst its way at some dis¬ 
tant period through the mountains, leaving on each silo 
a rampart of almost perpendicular hills of from six hun¬ 
dred to seventeen hundred feet above the level of the 
river. Most prominent among them are the Dunderheig, 
Anthony’s Nose and Butter Hill. Number Nine deposit* 
a counter. 

Number Twelve. —In the bosom of the Highlands job 
will find West Point, which is unquestionably the most 
romantio spot on the river. The village is plaoed upon 
the top of a promontory one hundred and eighty-eight 
feet above the river, where there is spread out a levs! 
plateau or terrace more than one mile in ciroumfetanea 
Number Twelve puts a counter into the bag. 

Traveller. —Can you give me any other inforxgatkm ? 
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Number Two. —West Point is the seat of the United 
States Military Academy, established in 1812 ; the land 
was eeded to the United States by New York in 1826 . 
Number Two deposits a counter. 

Number Six. —It is famous as the soene of Arnold’s 
treason. During the Revolution this post was eonsidered 
the key of the Hudson, and a heavy chain was here 
stretched from shore to shore. The British were very 
anxious to obtain possession of this place, which they 
would have done had Arnold’s treason succeeded. Num¬ 
ber Six bands the Traveller a counter. 

Traveller. —Are there more objects of interest on the 
river? * 

Number Eight.— Notioe the CstskiU Mountains, whioh 
present a very abrupt front on the river and run nearly 
parallel to it for twenty miles. The views from the 
Mountain House are grand and majestic—up and down 
the Hudson one can see for seventy miles either way— 
and the Fall of the Katers Kill, three miles from the 
House, is exceedingly beautiful. Number Eight deposits 
a oounter. 

Traveller.—M y time will not permit me to visit aH 
objects and places of interest; the principal ones must 
oontent me; my next resting-place will be Albany. 

Number Thrbb. —You will find Albany pleasantly 
situated. From the top of the capitol, which is built on 
a hill, the view is very fine. You will find all the public 
State buildings worthy a visit, as well as those for educa¬ 
tional and literary purposes, Albany being distinguished 
for these last. Number Three deposits a oounter. 

Traveller. —I shall no doubt find pleasure in visiting 
them, but after leaving Albany I shall be obliged to 
hasten, taking the cars from there as the most expeditious 
way. Shall I stop at Schenectady ? 

No one replies, so the Traveller considers there is noth-! 
tng peculiarly interesting there, and proceeds to another 
place, asking: “ Where would you advise me to stop?” 

Number Fivr— The beauty of Trenton Falls is well 
and widely celebrated. Stopping at Utica, you will have 
a slight detour of sixteen miles to make In order to reach 
them, hot you will be fhlly compensated for the trouble. 
Number Five deposits a oounter. 

Number Nine. —When again on your route, do not fail 
to stop at Syracuse, at whioh place, In oonneotion with 
the village of Salina, a few miles distant, you will find 
the most extensive salt manufactories* in the United States. 
Balt Is obtained from the various salt-springs here abun¬ 
dant, in several ways, by boiling, evaporation, etc.—and 
the processes are exceedingly interesting. Number Nine 
hands a counter. 

Traveller. —Shall I find more objeots of interest here? 

Number Eleven. —Syracuse is situated on Onondaga 
Lake. In the southern part of this State lie a duster of 
lakee, of which this is one, all remarkable for beautiful 
aoenery. The tourist for pleasure will not regret the time 
spent among them. Number Eleven deposit* a counter. 

Traveller. —I am muoh indebted to my friends for 
the information I have reoeived ; w kick one will give me 
an aeoount of my place of destination ? 

Numssr Ninb.—O n the western border of the State, in 
a river or strait of thirty-four miles in length, running 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, and pouring the waters 
of the Great Lakes over a precipice of one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in perpendicular height, thunders the far- 
Ihmed and unrivalled oataract of Niagara, in whose pre¬ 
sence all stand dumb with no power to describe, but only 
to wqpder and adore. About three miles below its com¬ 


mencement the river divides into two arms, which embtaoe 
an island called Grand Island, twelve miles long and from 
two to seven wide. Nearly three miles below Grand 
Island the Rapids oommenoe, and, after a course of rather 
more than half a mile, terminate in the Great Cataract. 
Goat Island, a quarter pf a mile wide and half a mile 
long, extends to the very brow of the precipice, and 
divides the Falls into two portions, the higher of whioh 
is on the Amerioan side, bat the greatest body of water is 
on the Canadian. The American Fall is again subdivided 
very unequally by Iris Island, with the greater of these 
subdivisions nearest the New York shore. Of the grandeur 
and sublimity of this soene, and of the emotions with 
whioh it fills the soul, I am utterly unable to speak. 

The Traveller, having reaohed his place of destination, 
examines his bag, and finding that Number Nine has de¬ 
posited the most counters, be is considered to have won the 
game, and is entitled to be the Traveller in the next game. 

THE PLAGUE OF MOVING. 

** TSN’T it too provoking, Cousin Marion, this house Is 

X sold, and we must move again this spring? We 
have only been here two years, and have just got accus¬ 
tomed to all its ins and outs. I did not like it very well 
at first, but now I am accustomed to it I don’t want to 
leave.” 

“ Have you deoided on another house ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Charles is always in season about that. He 
has a very pretty place engaged, and I should like it if it 
were not for the earthquake of moving.” 

“ It is trying, Nellie, I will not deny, hut then there 
are mitigations. I have never moved in my life but that 
I felt the Lord appointed the change for my good, or the 
good of my household. We are so apt to settle down into 
rats, mentally and physically, that we need au earthquake 
to shake us out of them effectually. It does us good to have 
our houses turned inside out occasionally, more thoroughly 
than even house-cleaoing does. Not a piece of old oarpet 
nor an old garment bung away in the garret escapes a 
thorough shaking, when it must be taken down and 
packed away. But this is not the greatest consideration. 
Our minds need a change of scene. The very views we 
look out upon from our windows have their infloenee up¬ 
on our spirits. I always keep open the shutters that look 
out on the*pleasantest prospects, and if a view is uncom¬ 
fortable I shut it out when I can.” 

“ We shall *have beautiful views of the mountain from 
our new home,” said Nellie; “and there is a large vacant 
lot with a neat fenoe around it just across the street. The 
ohildren were delighted with the smooth grass-plat, and 
the many robins bopping about over it, early as it is.” 

“ It will do the children good to have these new sur¬ 
roundings. They help to develop their characters mere 
than ever we suspect.' Of course there are undesirable 
things in every new location. Neighbors are not always 
wbat we like. No bouse is just snob a one as we would build. 
But even these things are needful discipline. We may get 
good out of them, just as the bee gets honey from very duU- 
looking flowers, and even those that are poisonous.” 

“ I have had a dim feeling that our four or five changes 
have really beei^ for our advantage, after all, muoh as I 
disliked them at the time. But that does not make the 
present disoomfort and hard labor of moving any lighter.” 

“ It is a very great tax on one’s strength, that is true. 
But, take my advice, and hire enough extra help to lighten 
your part of it, as fhr as you possibly ean. Eoonomite 
somewhere else, if you must. Economy here i* 1 sheer 
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wastefulness. Money is no consideration beside your 
health and strength. Begin in season to put aside 
light articles you do not need for daily use, and get 
all such things out of the way before the grand breaking- 
up oomes. And then, when you are stranded amidst the 
debris at the other house, go about things deliberately. 
Hare the men set the artielos where they belong, as far 
as you can, and keep a good, stout woman, beside* your 
own force, to help you for several days. I learned by ex¬ 
perience to reduce moving to a soience, and, at last, was 
able to manage it very well. Not the least important 
item is to cook a supply of food for several days' cam¬ 
paign. The ohildren will enjoy pienicing, with barrel- 
heads for tables, provided they have an abundance of 
substantial cold boiled ham, boiled eggs, bisouit and a big 
loaf of cake, dark with raisins. Moving is hungry work. 

"But, above all things, Nellie, don't invite a company 


of neighbors in to help you that day, of all the days in 
the year. I think it would hardly be more wearing to do 
all the work yourself. Let your help all be hired-help, 
whom you oan direct as you please, not oompany-belp, 
you feel bound to entertain. Baby and Archie are to 
come to me that day, remember. Then you will have the 
coast clear for work. Send Diok over with them in the 
morning early, and I will send back a pail full of zny 
doughnuts for moving-day picnic." 

“ Thank you, Marion, very much, for your offer. I fed 
as if you had taken off quite a weight of anxiety ssd 
worry about moving, by your encouraging words. In 
two weeks we shall be all settled once more, and house- 
cleaning done early. I don't mean to fret another word 
about it, but look ahead to the good time coming.** 

“ That is always good philosophy," said Marion, as she 
gave her a good-bye kiss. Elkxou. 


WOBK WHILE ’TIS X>-A.TT. 

“ The night comelh, when no man can work" 


T. C. O’KANB. 


hfc-4,- 


EassamMffBlHMfl 


Work, for the night is com • ing; Work thro* the morn-ing hours; Work while the dew is spark-ling; 



I i 

brighter) 


' r 1 i i V k ■ 

Work in^the glow-ing sun, for the night is oom - ing, 


2. Work, for the night is coming; 
Work through the sunny noon; 
Fill brightest hours with labor; 

Best comes sure and soon. 

Give every flying minute 
Boraethtng to keep in store; 
Work, for the night is coming, 
When man works no more. 


8. Work, for the night is coming, 
Under the sunset skies; 

While their bright tints are glowing; 

Work, for daylight flies. 

Work till the last beam fadelh, 
Fadeth to shine no more; 

Work, while the night is dark'ning. 
When man's work is O'er. 
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Health Department. 


[Thwpeople are indebted to Dr. Dio Lewis for a great deal 
of free and easy talk on the subject of health—and very sen¬ 
sible talk it Is in the main. Banning our eyes through a 
Tolume of To-Day, which is edited by Dr. Lewis, we find a 
great number of roost excellent hints and suggestions on 
the care of our bodies and the preservation of health, some 
of which we copy below for the benefit of our readers.—En. 
Hosts Mao.] 

EQUALIZE THE CIRCULATION. 

r r one of his “ chats with the girls," the doctor 

says: 

Take the glass part of a thermometer out of the frame. 
Hold the bulb under your tongue. Wait four minutes. 
Now look. It is 98°. That tells you how warm your 
blood is. Now hold it against your foot. Don’t be in a 
hurry. Giro it a chance to feel the exaot state. Down it 
goes to 65°. That tells you how warm your feet are—33° 
between your tongue and your feet. 

Don’t you know that equable circulation means good 
health, and that the loss of it means bad health ? Let us 
see. You have a headache. Your head is hot. It throbs. 
Your feet are icicles. Now put your feet in a pail of hot 
water. In six minutes you say, “ Oh, mother, how good 
I feel! That rush in my head is all gone.” You have 
headache about half the time ? No. Well, then, pain in 
your side ? No. Well, I venture that every day you have 
some bad feeling about the head, or neok, or chest, or back ? 
Now let me tell you something. It is very rare that a hot 
foot-bath will not remove all those bad feelings for the 
time being. What does this mean ? Why, it means that 
there is too mueh blood in the head, or neck, or shoulders, 
or back, and that there is a lack of it in the feet and legs. 
A hot foot-bath draws the blood down below, and takes 
the excess of blood from the upper parts. That’s exactly 
the philosophy of it. Of oourse the foot-bath is a bad 
thing, but it serves to illustrate the law. 

Now let me whisper in your ear. I will tell you a secret. 
If you will during the damp and oold season put one or 
two pairs of thiok flannels on your legs, and very thiok 
woollen stookings, and wear strong, broad-soled shoes, you 
will have all the time that good flow of blood that the hot 
foot-bath gave you* This will keep the blood from crowd¬ 
ing into the head and upper parts of the body, and will 
prevent those unoomfortable feelings. 

What I have been saying about the legs is true to some 
extent of the anna The extremities, both upper and 
lower, will in our climate, during the damp and oold sea¬ 
son, be sure to get oold, and. thus the balance in the eirou- 
iatipn is lost. Then comes fulness in some organ within 
the body, or in the head or neok, with heat or pain or 
some other unoomfortable feeling. This can all be pre¬ 
vented by keeping the blood flowing equably in all parts. 
In this climate we must depend upon slothing. Friotion 
is good. Exeroise is good. But the main dependence is 
slothing. So you must, for eight months of the year at 
least, dress your legs and feet and arms with very thick 
woollen garments. 

Just think how women dress. About the trunk, the 
warmest part of the body, they put one, two, three, four 
tUoknesses; then comes a shawl and then thick-padded 
fun, while their legs, with one thioknees of ootton, go 
paddling along under a balloon. They go to the family 
physician and say, “ Oh, doctor, my head goes buifpity- 


bump. Doctor, it seems as if all the blood in my Vbdy if 
in my head and chest." 

“ Well, madam, how about your legs and feet?" 

“ OF, doctor, they are like chunks of ice." 

“ Ah, madam, if you dress your legs and feet so that the 
blood can’t get down into them, where can it go ? It 
can’t go out visiting. It must stay in the body some¬ 
where ; and if it can’t go down into the legs and feet, it of 
oourse goes into your head and chest." 

Girls, most of you wear too much clothing about your 
shoulders, chest, back and bips, but there is a sad lack of 
it about your legs, feet and arms. 


TO A COLD-FOOTED LADY. 

Madam, allow me to prescribe for you. I have had a 
long experience in the management of delicate women, 
and believe I can give you some important advice. For 
the present I prescribe only for your feet 

1st. Procure a quantity of woollen stockings—not suoh 
as you buy at the stores under the name of lambs’ wool, 
that you oan read a newspaper through, but the kind that 
your Aunt Jerusha in the country knits for you, thick as 
a board, that will keep your feet dry and warm in spite 
of wind and weather. 

2d. If you want to be really thorough, change them 
every morning, hanging the fresh ones by the fire during 
the night. 

3d. Prooure thiok calf-skin boots, double uppers and 
triple soles, and woar them from the first of October till 
the first of May. Make frequent applications of some 
good oil blacking. 

4th. Avoid rubbcN altogether, except a pair of large 
rubber boots, which may be worn for a little time through 
snow-drifts or a flood of water. 

6 th. Hold the bottoms of your feet in cold water half an 
inch deep, just before going to bed, two or three minutes, 
and then rub them hard with rough towels and your 
naked hands. 

6 th. No%, madam, go out freely in all weathers, and, 
believe me, not only will your feet enjoy a good circula¬ 
tion, but as a consequence of the good circulation in the 
lower extremities, your head will be relieved of all its ful¬ 
ness and your heart of its palpitations. Your oomplexion 
will be greatly improved and your health made better in 
every respeoL 


EXPANDING THE CHEST. 


Take a strong rope, and fasten it to a beam overhead; 
to the lower end of the rope attaoh a stiek three feet long, 
convenient to grasp with the hands. The rope should be 
fastened to the centre of the stiek, which should hang six 
or eight inches above the head. Let a person grasp this 
stiok with the hands two or three feet apart, and swing 
very moderately at first—perhaps only bear the weight, if 
very weak—and gradually increase, as the muscles gain 
strength from the exercise, until it may be used from three 
to five times daily. The oonneotion of the arms with the 
body, with the exception of the olaviele with the breast¬ 
bone, being a muscular attachment to the ribs, the effect of 
this exercise is to elevate the ribs and enlarge the ohest; 
and, as Nature allows no vacuum, the lungs expand to fiU 
the oavity, increasing the volume of air, the mutual puri- 
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fier of blood, and preventing the congestion of the deposit 
of tnbercaloas matter. We have prescribed the above for 
all oases of hemorrhage of the longs and threatened con¬ 
sumption of thirty-five years, and have been able to in¬ 
crease the measure of the chest from two to four inches 
within a few months, and with good results. But espe¬ 
cially as a preventive we would recommend this exercise. 
Let those who love to live cultivate a well-formed, capa¬ 
cious chest. The student, the merchant, the sedentary, 
the young of both sexes—ay, all—should have a swing 
on which to stretch themselves daily. We are certain, 
that if this were to be practised by the rising generation 
in a dress allowing a free and full development of the 
body, many would be saved from consumption. Inde¬ 
pendently of its beneficial results, the exercise is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant one, and, as the apparatus costs very 
little, there need be no difficulty about any one enjoying 
it who wishes to. 

HORSEBACK-RIDING FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

Dr. Lewis has great faith in horseback-riding as a cure 
for consumptives, as will be seen in the following : 

There are some impurities in the atmosphere which 
have been thought favorable to the lungs. The coal- 
smoke of cities has been so regarded. It has been like¬ 
wise asserted that consumption, when actually developed, 
is less rapid in its progress in an atmosphere of coal- 
smoke. The same opinion prevails with reference to 
many odors and effluvia, but it may well be doubted 
whether a pure, odorless atmosphere is perceptible of im¬ 
provement. The “ balsamic odors’* of certain forests 
have long enjoyed a reputation for healing maladies of 
the lungs, but I think their virtues come from the out¬ 


door life which wandering among these groves involves. 
If the odor of pine forests and tar-kilns were oonoentrated 
in the air of a famaoe-heated house, I fancy that lift in 
that atmosphere would not favor the lungs. But I have 
no doubt that living in the pine forests of Upper Georgia 
has often cured consumption. 

But if you will select two consumptives in similar con¬ 
dition, and you will take one to saunter in the elevated 
pine regions of the South, I will let you select the most 
unhealthy locality in the Northern States, and I will take 
my case there. Now, if you will give me plenty of flan¬ 
nels and a saddle-horse, I will wager you a farm that my 
patient will recover sooner than yours. You may take 
your case to the hills of San Domingo, and have him livt 
gently and quietly, and I will take mine to the worst re¬ 
gion of New England, and with the flannels and saddle, 
I will cure my patient in half the time which it will take 
to cure yours. 


Air Eastern dervish was once asked by a wealthy Mo¬ 
hammedan, “ Of what service to society is an order of men 
who employ themselves in speculative notions of divinity 
and medicine V* 

“ If you were more eautious and temperate in your 
meals,” answered the dervish; 41 if you would learn to 
govern your passions and desires by a due attention to 
abstinence—you all may be sages, and have no occasion 
for dervishes among you. Your appetite and aliment im¬ 
pair your understandings.” 

Willioh, who gives this anecdote, says, “ It is in infkncy 
and early age that the foundation is laid for indigestion 
and the many diseases arising from it which am found 
now in almost every family .’ 1 


Floral Department. 


O CTOBER is the month, above all others, for taking i 
time by the forelock. So much can be done this I 
month that is not infrequently delayed until spring, that 
the labor of spring-gardening will*be very much decreased 
—in fact, reduced to little more than play. New walks 
and drives can be laid out and made, and old ones re¬ 
paired, new flower-beds can be made or the old ones put in 
order, ready for the spring planting, or set out immediately 
with perennials, designed to bloom the next year. New 
lawns can be made, and the barren spots in old ones sown 
with grass-seed. 

The Tuberoses and Gladioluses, and all summer bulbs 
must be taken up before the frost has time to injure them, 
Mried, and stowed away in a room where they will neither 
freese, be injured by damp or by mioe. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses, Crocuses, and the rest 
«Sf the hardy spring-blooming bulbs, should be set out this 
month as early as possible, to give their roots time to strike 
and get a vigorous growth before the ground freeses. 

Such bedding-plants as have not been taken up during 
September should now be transferred to the house, and it 
is not yet too late to make cuttings of seedling-plants. 
October is the month in which the floriculturist should 
prepare for her winter garden, and make sure that she 
has a supply of vigorous plants whieh will give continu¬ 
ous bloom during the coming months. She should not 
forget, while disposing of her bulbs, to provide herself 
wtth a few pots and vases of Hyaoinths, etc., for house¬ 
blooming, etc. Several bulbs can be planted in a single 


pot. Or a bulb placed in a hyaointh-glass, the glass HIM 
with water almost to the bulb, kept in the dark a fcw 
weeks until the roots have well started, and then brought 
to the light, will give great pleasure and satisfaction by 
bountiful bloom in midwinter. 

Cannes should be taken up before the foliage is killed 
by frost, and laid in a shed to dry for two weeks, and 
then stored in a cool, dry cellar. • 

The gardener should not relax her efforts in her gardks 
at this season of the year. It is too frequently the esse 
that on the approach of winter the garden is neglected, 
and becomes unsightly with fallen leaves, dead annmis, 
and rubbish of all sorts. -If properly attended, it should 
be a source of pleasure until the fall of snow. The fall¬ 
blooming flowers are among the most brilliant of tbs 
whole season. Zinnias and Petunias hold tbeir own until 
frost, and Marigolds do not come into fall bloom astil 
quite late in the season. Dahlias will make a magnified! 
show if properly attended to, and Chrysanthemums n- 
| tain their bloom until near Christmas. 

The walks and drives should be carefully raked sad 
oleared from falling leaves. The flower-beds should be 
cleared of the dead and dying stalks of the summer bfeoa- 
era, the flower stalks of the perennials that have goae 
out of blossom should be out down, the empty beds «sd* 
over neatly for the next year, the transplanting attended 
to, the dahlias and chrysanthemums properly staked, sad 
the garden will prove a source of pride and satisfaction 
up tAhe very coming of winter. 
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It is especially necessary to transplant early blooming 
perennials, snob as peonies, in the fall, as they never do 
so well when transplanted in the spring. 

If it is intended to have an extensive winter garden, 
now is the time for sowing seeds of annuals for winter 
flowering. They should be sowed in pans of rieh soil, 
sod pricked out into pots or boxes as soon as they are 
large enough to handle. 

A petunia cut back to the root and transplanted into a 
pot, will send out new shoots and bloom all winter. A 
few chrysanthemums potted after the buds are well formed, 
will add to the beauty of the parlor garden. 

Every parlor should have its ivy vine. It is, without 
question, the most beautiful of floral decorations.* A 
writer, in praise of it, says: "A single root has been 
known to wreathe a bow-window with thick garlands, and 
then strike off into lovely independent paths along pic¬ 
ture-cords and above cornices, till the room seemed all 
a-bod like Aaron's rod. It will cover a screen of wire, 
curtain a curtainless window, festoon a pillar, frame a 
favorite picture, (and what more graceful or delicate 
frame could be desired ?) arch a door, climb and twist 
about a window-sill, and swing in long-looped tendrils 
from a bracket. There is no end to its beautifal uses. 
Tickle it with a little guano, and how it frolics. Nip off 
the terminal shoots, and lo, too, bright, persistent tendrils 
shoot forth, and curl and twine about your very fingers. 
Wash its dusty leaves, and no child eould look more 
gratefully in your face. It harbors no vermin, encour¬ 
ages no blight, but steadily and sweetly keeps its daily 
course.'’ 

The author of "Window Gardening," a useful book 
published by Henry T. Williams of New York, says of 


the Ivy: “ The Ivy requires rich soil in which to grow, 
and must have strong food. You must therefore select 
for it the best soil which your garden can afford; add to 
it one-half each of well-decayed manure and leaf mould 
rubbed together; then set the pan of compost in the oven 
and bake it, if you wish to kill all larvse of worms and 
white ants. Plant the roots in large, well-drained pots, 
with an inch or two of bits of charcoal at the bottom, aud 
as the roots inorease, transfer them to larger sized pots or 
buokets. The Ivy will grow in wood vessels as well as 
pottery, and pails or buokets painted green can be made 
to do duty for the pots. 

" The Ivy seems to be the least sensitive to changes of 
light of any plant we have; neither does it require much 
heat, thus* being exceedingly well adapted to situations in 
halls or balconies, or rooms not very well heated. Like 
all plants, however, it must have a uniform temperature, 
and though it will bear a little chilling without muck 
injury, yet it should be kept where there is some degree 
of warmth. It delights in considerable moisture, and if 
neglected or permitted to dry up, its luxurianoe soon 
suffers. 

"Ivies for the house should be brought in before No¬ 
vember, or even before it is time to build the fire. Place 
first in a oool room, and then bring gradually into the 
warmer room. 

" Vines can be grown by immersing the stems in small 
vials of water, and fastening them to the backs of picture 
frames they are desired to ornament. With a number of 
vials quite a luxuriant growth can be imitated, but care 
must bo had to keep the vials filled with water. At inter¬ 
vals two or three bits of charcoal may be added to sweeten 
and purify." 


The Observer. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

r ££ recent exposures and investigations in the ease of a 
lunatic asylum in Vermont should arouse the people in 
all sections of the country to inquire into the condition and 
management of the asylums in their own localities. In the 
case of the asylum to which we refer, there was so little 
known about it that it was supposed to belong to and to be 
under the control of the State, when investigation proved 
that it was an institution owned by a private corporation, and 
entirely independent of State authority. The most gross out¬ 
rages were constantly perpetrated upon the unfortunate pa¬ 
tients within its walls, and not unfrequently it became a pri¬ 
son-house for persons of sane mind, whom their relatives 
desired, for certain reasons, to put out of the way. In brief 
the horrors described by Charles Reade, in his novel, “ Very 
Hard Cash," were here realised in degree, if not in kind. 
And the State of Vermont has been going quietly on for 
years, taking for granted that all was going on right within 
the walls of the institution, while the Legislature has yearly 
voted money for its support. 

Private insane asylums are always dangerous affairs; there 
is so much opportunity for and temptation to abuse. Even 
In State institutions the utmost care and watchfulness are re¬ 
quired by those who have supervision over them, to see that 
there is no foul play; for, to accuse a perfectly sane man of 
insanity, and to condemn him to incarceration in an asylum, 
is often sufficient to make him appear insane for the time 
being. 

It seems as though even the best of asylums bad hardly 
yet hit upon the right plan for the treatment of the insane. 
They are huddled together in wards, under circumstances 
sad with surroundings that must tend to increase rather than 


diminish their morbid and nnhealthy state of mind. We be¬ 
lieve that in some asylums wise physicians do their best to 
ameliorate the condition of their patients, and to study the 
cause and cure of their maladies. But there is no doubt that 
in other asylums the utmost indifference, not to say crimi¬ 
nality, prevails. Every now and then the world is shocked 
by the story of some person who has managed to escape from 
a living tomb, after long years of imprisonment, instigated 
by the hate or cupidity of relatives. 

The story of this Vermont asylum had its counterpart not 
long since in one in Illinois, where the tale of horrors was as 
dreadtul and the abuse as flagrant. We do not know what 
course was pursued in the latter case, but we trust to hu¬ 
manity that things were not left to pursue their old 
courses. 

The insane are an unfortunate class, which are entitled to 
onr deepest commiseration, and no effort should be spared 
to return them to mental health, or, if that be impossible, to 
render their condition as comfortable as possible. Beatings, 
cold shower-baths, imprisonments, hard fare and general 
hard usage are not the means likely to result in either, yet 
these are the agencies employed in more than one insane 
asylum in our oounlry, as developments have shown. Let 
the public see to it thAt such a course is continued no 
j longer. 


THE 8HAH OF PERSIA 

T HE Shah of Persia, the ‘'King of Kings," and we know 
not what else besides, has visited Europe And gone beck 
to the Orient He has been processioned, and feted, and 
toadied to generally, by high and low, in a way that we 
thought Americans only were capable of. Kings and queens 
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hare delighted to do him honor, and the common people 
hare stared at him with open-mouthed wonder. 

Now that only the cold meats remain of the feasts, and the 
wax-tapers hare burned low, and the distinguished stranger 
has taken his departure, with his numerous retinue, and is 
fairly out of hearing, we begin to find what manner of man 
he is. It seems strange, knowing so well from the tales of 
travellers what his nation is like, that there sould hare been 
any doubt or ignorance about the matter. We are told that 
he is gross in appearance and boorish in manners; in brief, 
the represeutatire ruler of a barbarous nation, which arro¬ 
gates to itself all the wisdom and refinement.and religion of 
the world, and looks with contempt and hatred upon all out* 
aiders. 

Still, we hope that the 8hah*s Western tour may not be un¬ 
productive of good results to himself, and through him to his 
people. Hariug seen Western civilization in its full tide, 
he may be emulous of introducing some of its material ad¬ 
vantages at least into his own country, and from them may 
spring a spirit of toleration which is now nowhere found in 
Mohammedan countries. The railroad which is to connect El 
Medina with Mecca will do much toward breaking down the 
barriers of Orientalism, and it may yet be found, not only in 
Persia, but in every portion of the world, that the iron track 
will become the literal representative of the bonds of frater¬ 
nity. 

THE TENEMENT-HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 

EW YORK is making an examination into the number 
and condition of her tenement-houses. An official 
statement declares there are 43,460 ot these houses within 
the city limits. The official report does not give the number 
of people who are crowded within them; but, no doubt, their 
actual number is almost incredible. The tenement-house of 
New York has scarcely a parallel in Philadelphia, as miserar 
ble and vile as some of the latter city really are; and if this 
official investigation is followed by official action, the moral 
and physical health of that city will be greatly inereased. 


ITALIAN 8LAVE-CHILDREN IN AMERICA. 

T HE public mind is becoming thoroughly aroused to this 
cruel iniquity in our midst The investigations recently 
conducted in New York by officers of the law reveal a condi¬ 
tion of things painful to contemplate. The cruelties prac¬ 
tised upon the friendless little ones Is of the most outrageous 
and brutal character. 

An article in a recent number of the New York Herald 
gives a full account of this infamous traffic in these Italian 
children, which is carried on to an extent heretofore un¬ 
known to the public. Besides those taken to England and 
France, it is estimated that over seven thousand of these 
little slaves are in the United States. For a long time France 
was the only market-place for the little harpists and violin¬ 
ists; but the trade was limited; the road across the Alps was 
interrupted at every step by barriers, passports and policemen. 
The market of America was not yet open, and, between sor¬ 
rowing mothers and th e outstretched arms of their little sons 
the ocean did not pass. To-day, however, as the official docu¬ 
ments show, the industry is carried on by an extended asso¬ 
ciation on a vast scale, upon almost a boundless territory 
reaching from the Province of Basilicata, in the old King¬ 
dom of Naples, to the shores of California. The traffic counts 
by hundreds its accomplices, and by thousands its victims. 
It has branches, agents, directors; placers in all ports, coun¬ 
tries in all the points of the world’s emigration. 

The headquarters of the traffickers in this country are, says 
the Herald, in the dirtiest streets of New York City—Crosby 
Mulberry, Baxter and Elizabeth Streets—and the chief lead¬ 
ers, or capirpadroni, are GuiSeppe Argenti, Felice Padulla, 
Luigi Lapettino, Sansone Nocenzo, Vincenzo Lsuletta. 
These men are members of large companies, banded toj 
gether for profits and tyranny, and having ramifications from 
Italy into all the chief cities of he two Continents. They 
play the part of mandarins over the unhappy children in 
their possession. They live in a state of indolence, being too 
4a*y to do any work, except count, late at nights, the money 


that the children are compelled, under the severest penal¬ 
ties, to bring in, look after the affairs of the agencies with 
which they are connected, and skilfully avoid attracting the 
attention of the police. 

They do not trouble themselves with preparing food for 
the children when reaching home at night; the latter have to 
pick up crumbs and scrape wherever they can. As regards 
sleeping accommodations, it is an invariable practice for the 
men and women, boys and girls, to sleep all together, pell- 
mell, in the narrowest of rooms, or 'rttther nurseries of im¬ 
morality and crime. The amount exacted from each little 
wandering musician averages seventy-five cents per diem. 
Failure to hand in the expected sums entails a “ licking.” 
The hands of the infant" are tied together, and then they ase 
unmercifully beaten with anything or weapon that happens 
to be handy; sometimes they are tied up with their heads 
hanging down and then whipped; sometimes the solos of 
their feet are rapped; sometimes they are stripped, placed 
in a kneeling attitude and bitten in various part" of their 
flesh; sometimes they are pinched with forceps. These and 
various other kinds of torture have become known through 
official investigations made in this country and in London 
and Paris, the other two chief slave markets for little Ital¬ 
ians. 

Girls make more money than boys and more Is required 
of them, for It is calculated that they inspire a greater sym¬ 
pathy. At present they are sent out by couples, wearing 
new dresses and straw hats, and they cut rather a queer 
sight in their new Quaker-like attire as they stand at tbs 
doors of lager beer saloons ploying the “ Wacht am Rhein.” 
This little tribute to Von Moltke never fails to bring down 
the house. There are at least fire hundred ambulating 
organ grinders in the American cities from the villages of 
Borsonasea, province of Chiavari, and Fontana Buona, pro¬ 
vince of Genoa. Many of these carry about with them 
monkeys dressed up in red clothes and taught to dance and 
beg, as well as old women, who ply the tamborine while 
asking for a few cents and proclaiming: “We are poor 
Italians I” 

Medical statistics show that out of one hundred chfldren 
of both sexes who quit their native villages, only twenty re¬ 
turn home; about thirty settle in various parts of the world, 
and fifty succumb to sickness, to privations of all sorts and 
cruel treatment The mortality then in the ranks of these 
little emigrants is fifty per centl 

The Italian ambulating musicians are divided into three 
classes. The first, which may be called relatively respect¬ 
able, consists in the traditional travelling companies, pro¬ 
perly styled Viggianesi. They are grown-up men, noted 
fiddlers from the village of Vlgglano, In the Neapolitan 
province of Basilicata. They are a species of wandering 
Jews, accustomed from time immemorial to penetrate into 
the remotest regions, and who. If only as instructed in letters 
as in music, could Write narrations of voyages as interesting 
as those of Dr. Livingstone or M. Paul du Chaillu. The 
second category is that of the organ grinders. They aw 
chiefly from Lombardy and Genoa, and their name haseome 
to be the synonym of vagabonds. When trade is bad these 
organists sometimes have recourse to secret tricks in order 
to augment their daily gains. One of these resources is to 
cause their organs to play out of tune— stuonare—to extort 
money from the hearer, who could not be so easily moved 
by pure philharmonics. The throwing of a few eoppers 
soon proves that the hearer has at least some music in his 
soul. In London, at one time, this trick was so much prac¬ 
tised that a regulation was made expressly for fining those 
who indulged iu it. After these two classes comes the third 
which is simply the infamous traffic in innocent little chil¬ 
dren, torn from their mothers and their native country, con¬ 
demned to exile and slavery, to sing gay songs and cut high 
capers in places where they have greater probabilities of 
success—in low taverns and in houses of-ill fame throqgboat 
all capital cities. 

And now that the American public are in possession of all 
the facts touching this wicked thing, it should beat once up¬ 
rooted from onr midst. The hand of the law should be laid 
upon the shameless institution without delay, and th4 cruel 
slave-masters receive the punishment they deserve. 
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SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

A MAW who had a scolding wife, being asked what be did for 
a living, replied that he *• kept a hot-houae." 

Said a mao who tumbled out of a third-story window: 
“V'hen 1 first Mi I was confused; but when I struck the 
pavement 1 know where I was." 

A Caufokmia gentleman thought himself justified in send¬ 
ing his cook to a lunatic asylum because she persisted in 
boiling cucumbers for his breakfast. 

. A Wealthy bishop congratulated a poor priest on the good 
air which he hreatned in his parish: to which the latter re¬ 
plied : 4 * Yea my lord, the air would be good enough, if i could 

Arrm asking your name in the State of Arkansas, the na¬ 
tives are In the habit of further inquiring, in a confidential 
tone: w Well, now, what was your name afore yer moved to 
these parts ?” 

"Mr first I hope you are; 

My scrorvi I see yon are; 

My whole 1 know you are. 

Wclt-oome. 

Wi travel mnoh. yet prisoners are. 

And dose confined to boot; 

We with the swiftest horse keep pace, 

Yet always go on foot. 

A pair of Spurs . 

Aw editor in a neighboring city has been reading one of Dr. 
Hall's *• Health Tracts." in which the doctor proves conclu¬ 
sively that married men live longer than bachelors. Thi* 
journalist says he don’t how it is. for he has been married 
three times, and yet he knows a bald-headed bachelor who 
is twice as old as he is. 

1* the time of George III. there were messengers about 
the fJourt called runners, and one of these was anxious to 
secure his master’s good opinion. Amongst that master's 
virtues were his devout behavior at Ilf vine worship and the 
habit of attending morning prayers in his private ctiapet. 
On one occasion the runner was present, and made a great 
effort to attract the king’s notice by the veiy loud tone In 
which he repeated the responses. When the service was 
over he could not find his hat. The king saw him bustling 
ab ».it hunting after something, and asked: **What is the 
matter?” •* Please your Majesty.” he replied. »• 1 have lost 
my hat." “Lost your hat, lost your hat. have von? You 
prayed well, but you did uot watch. you did not watch!" 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS. 

Phosphorescence. —Many bodies shine In the dark. i. &, glow 
with a peculiar light; this is phosphorescence. w< II known 
in ihe case of common lucifer match-h-ads If two lumps of 
whi*e sugar be rubhed together they will show this phenom¬ 
enon A piece of fluorsp ir. obtained fbrafew penc • at anv 
mineralogist’s, ir heateu on a shovel and removed to a dark 
room, will be observed to glow moat !>eautifully. 

Electrical Exr krim► nt.— Cut a piece of sine to the sise of a 
shilling and plac- it under the tongue; above the tongue 
place a shilling: if the two be allowed to touch by their edges 
at the tip of fie tongue, a peculiar tingling sensation will be 
felt, due to the development of electricity. This will cause 
some amusement when a few friends are together because 
the metals are invariably spat out with some consternation. 
The experiment is quite harmless. 

A Blind Spot on the Eve.—E veiy one has a blind spot on 
his eye Jt may ue proved thus: Take a sheet of note-paper, 
and about three inches apart make two black spots, each 
about the sise of a pea. Shut one eye; hold the paper at 
arm s length, and look fixedly at the left hand spot; though 
looking at one only, both will be seen. If now the paper be 
brought gently and gradually toward the eve. still looking at 
the one spot, the right h tnd one will suddenly disappear 
when the paper is about a foot distant frem the eye, and will 
anpear again as the paper approaches more oloe*dy. 

Maoiqal Landscape. -Draw and shade with Indian ink a 
landscape copied from tue many that may be found In the 
various illustrated paprs. Take a solution of chlori te of 
cobalt, and point out the foliage of the trees and grass, cure- 
tally adding a little extra hero and there to compensate tue 
shade. With a solution of acetate of cobalt touch a few 
flowers, and with another solution of chloride of copper a few 
others. This picture will now appear like some drear winter 
scene; but on holding to the Are. whe » thoroughly warmed. 
It will glow with all the life and colors of summer. The 
colors fade again when the paper is cold, but can be revived 
by wanning. 

VOL. XLL— 60 . 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Finish the work in hand before beginning anything else. 

Be guarded in conversation, attentive, and slow to speak. 

It Is easy to wish for Heaven, but difficult to get a heavenly 
mind. 

Be not forward to assign reason to those who have no right 
to ask. 

A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more easily lost than 
gained. 

Be strictly temperate. Ton cannot nee intoxicating drinks 
and keep free of danger. 

A man too busy to take care of his health,is like a mechanic 
too busy to take care of hiB tools. 

Be punotual and methodical in business, and never put off 
until to-morrow what should be done to-day. 

A man who gives his children a habit of industry, provides 
for them better than by giving them a stock of money. 

Ir any one speak til of thee, consider whether he kath truth 
on hi» side; and if so, reform thyself that his censures may 
not affect thee. 

Nr via retire at night without being wiser than when you 
rose in the morning, by having learned something useftil 
during the day. 

Never let a day pass without having made an effort to make 
someone hAppier; every such effort, whether successful or 
not, will increase your own happiness. 

The truly beneficent m in is the happiest man. He derives 
a purer and deeper joy from the luxury of giving to make 
others happy, than he does in receiving from others. 

The bad man diffusing the hue of his own spirit over the 
world, sees it ftill of treachery, selfishness and deceit. The 
good man is continually looking for and sees noble qualities. 

Time may bear on us like a rough trotffng-horse; and our 
Journey may have its dark nights, quagmires and its jack o’- 
lantema—but there will come a ruddy morning at last, a 
smoother road, and An easier gait. 

Other feelings grow cold—other memories pass away; but 
the gentle image of the mother who has watched our child¬ 
hood—»ier love. h**r tenderness, her unwearied devotion, 
will forever be mirrored In toe human heart. 

Five sense and exalted sense are not half so valuable as 
common sense There are fo tv men of wit for one man of 
seu»e; and he that will carry nothing atsmt him but gold will 
t»e every day at a loss for want of readier cliauge. 

By seemrng to countenance vice in others, we insensibly 
countenance it In ourselves, for there is a subtle and almost 
myst»-riou« sophistry which she employs as her chief agent 
in pacifying the mutinies of con&cienoe and seducing reason 
from her vigilance. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but 
the foundation of pleasure. He who is a stranger to it may 
possess, but cannot eqjoy; for it is labor only which gives 
relish to pleasure It is the appointed vehicle of every good 
to man it is the iivlispens>d>U condition of posaoesing a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

What wine Is both food and drink! Port wine with a 
crust I 

When iaa oapenter like a circumstance ? When he alters 
eases! 

What sort of a day would be agood one to run for a cup? 
A muggy onel 

When does a farmer double up a sheep without hurting it? 
When he folds it. 

Why are efreut -horses such slow goers? Because they are 
taughir’orses ( ortoises)! 

Tell ns why It Is vulgar to aendm telegram ? Because it is 
making use oi flash language I \ 

Why ought a greedy man to wear a plaid waistcoat? To 
keep a check on hia stomach I 

What extraordinary kind of meat is to be bought in the 
(sie of Wight? Mutton from Cowes I 

How many young ladles do^s it take to reach from New 
York to Philadelphia? About one hundred; because a Miss 
is as good as a mile I 
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HUNTING THE WILD ELEPHANT IN AFRICA. 

{See Frontispiece.) 

T HE gathering and sale of ivory is a regular business 
among the natives of Africa. To obtain these vast 
quantities of ivory, for which there is such a constant de¬ 
mand, it is necessary to hunt the elephant whose tusks fur 
nish this ivory. 

Various means are employed by the natives to capture and 
kill the elephants. The Fans, one of the tribes of Central 
Africa, have a peculiar method of entrapping them. Du 
ChaiJIu thus describes this method: “The elephant, like 
most other great beasts, has no regular walk or path, but 
strays somewhat at random through the woods in search of 
food; but it is his habit, when pleased with a neighborhood, 
to remain there ior a considerable time, nor let any small 
matter drive him away. Now of this the Fan takes advan¬ 
tage. The forests here are Ail I of rough, strong, climbing 
plants, which you will see running up to the tops of the 
tallest trees. These they twist together, and with them in¬ 
geniously, but with much labor, construct a kind of huge 
fence or obstruction, not sufficient to hold the elephant, but 
quite strong enough to check him in his flight and entangle 
him in the meshes till the hunters can have time to kill 
him. Once caught, they quietly surround the huge beast 
and put an end to his struggles by incessant discharges of 
their spears and guns.” 

Sometimes a large pit is dug in the ground and concealed 
by boughs of trees, and into this the unwary elephant falls, 
and becomes an easy prey. Tnls mode of capturing ele¬ 
phants Is practised by the Apingi, another tribe of Central 
Africa. 

Sometimes large bodies of men, numbering as many as 
five hundred, go out together on elephant hunts. On other 
occasions two or three hunters alone engage in the sport. 
When the latter is the case, the utmost caution Is necessary 
if they would not get the worst of the encounter. 

In the picture which we give this month two hunters have 
evidently fired at what they supposed to be a solitary ele¬ 
phant. The wounded and in Airiated beast comes staggering 
toward them, lashing the air with his huge trunk, while a 
second elephant plunges at them from a thicket where he 
had been concealed, and the only chance left for them is 10 
fly for their lives. 

Elephant hunting is attended by many dangers which, to 
the genuine hunter, are, perhaps, among its greatest charms 
If the huge beast is only wounded at the first enoounter* 
his fury is something frightful to see, and occasionally diffi! 
cult to escape. 

THE FRUIT OF EXTRAVAGANT LIVING. 

A WEALTHY merchant of New York is quoted as saying: 

M Sitting here at my desk I can feel the business pulse 
of the entire country. Our customers are in every Slate of 
the Union and in all but two of the Territories. Times are 
now dull and hard, and depression exists everywhere. Col¬ 
lections are slow, because the people are unable to pay their 
debts. 

“This state of things has been brought about by our ex. 
travagant habits as a people, and their sole and only remedy 
is In economy. It is one of the hardest things in the world 
for people to iearn, this matter of economy, when once they 
have acquired extensive habits. But there is no other way 
out of the present depression in business. Nearly every¬ 
thing we consume is too high, considering the amount of 
money in circulation and the retrenching and debt-phying 
policy of the Government. More money, an expansion of 
the currency, would affbrd us but the most fitful and tempo¬ 
rary relief. 

4 * We have got to get down to bed-rock economy some 
t ime, and the sooner we look in the right direction for the 
good or the evil of hard times, aud put our own houses in 


I order, the better. Suppose the Western farmers were to 
practice the same economy which ruled their actions during 
i the years of 1858, 1850 and I860, there is hardly a county in 
' your great productive West in which good times wonld not 
prevail in less than six months. There is, in fact, no class 
of people in the nation which is not spending too much 
money; and until we have retrenchment and economy 
among the people we cannot ultimately hope for any better 
times.” 

The truth of this every man of common sense and common 
observation sees and deplores; yet few have the eonmge 
and self denial to 44 put their houses in order," and prepare 
for the coming-down time that is surely approaching. It is 
oetter to step down than to fall down; to leave a house that 
is crumbling rather than remain until involved in its ruin: 
to take the lessons of prudence instead of the lessons of 
disaster. 

With the exception of a few men of very large fortunes, 
what are known as our well-to do people, are. in nine out of 
ten cases, living in great extravagance—tthat is, spending far 
more in houses, furniture, equipage, travel, eUu than their 
incomes warrant, and so steadily exhausting^ their resources 
and crippling their business. W hat is true of these, is true 
of peop'e below them as to income. The lawyer of moderate 
practice, the merchant of limited means, the small store¬ 
keeper, the olerk, the teacher, the artisan—all are living In 
comparative extravagance, and nearly all spending every¬ 
thing they make—too rr.any more than they make—and so 
on the strain and rack all the while, and all the while ia 
danger of disaster. 

It is impossible for such a state of things to remain pec 
manent. The time is not far distant when the fruit of all 
this must come; and the fruit will be very bitter. What we 
want, as a people, is individual independence, honesty sod 
courage—the independence to choose our own style of living, 
and the honesty and courage to maintain that style. We 
must not consult our neighbor’s style of fbrnishing when 
we set up housekeeping, but our purse and income. Any¬ 
thing but ibis will prove a fatal mistake. 

“The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself; 
bat the simple pass on aud are punished.’* 


OUR GRAND MOUNTAIN RANGES. 

P R0FES80R HAYDEN, of the Geological Survey, writing 
from among the Rocky Mountains, says that the expedi¬ 
tion is among the waters that flow on to the Grand River, 
which in turn flow on to the Colorado. 

He says: “We are in the grandest mountain scenery in 
the world, and are close to the two highest peaks in the 
United States. We have named them the * Capitol* and 
4 White House.' We have named the great range in the 
Upper Arkansas the 4 National Range,* as It is the longest ia 
the United States. We are eleven thousand feet above the 
sea, and fifty peaks can be seen one thousand four bandied 
feet high.** 

The range of the “Throe Tetons" has been carefully 
mapped. Immense masses of snow and cakes of ice were 
found on its sides, and abundant signs of modern glacial 
action. At certain seasons of the year, usually in August 
and September, the air is filled to a great height with grass¬ 
hoppers flying in every direction. They sometimes rose to 
the height of several thousand feet, and as they passed ever 
tills Teton range they became chilled and dropped os the 
snow and ice in vast numbers and gradually melted the 
snow so thstmyrisdB of little holes which they formed gave 
to the surface a peculiar roughness- It was due to this (bet 
that Messrs. 8tevenson and Langford were able to ding to 
the almost vertical icy sides of the peak and complete the 
went. 

The elevation was found to be thirteen thousand eight 
hundred snd flity feet above the sea, thus entitling it to rank 
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among the monarch peaka of the continent; yet on the 
summit of this peak there were indications that human 
beings had made the ascent at some period in the past. On 
the top of the Grand Teton, and for three hundred feet below, 
are great quantities of granite blocks or slabs of different 
sixes. These blocks had been placed on and formed a 
breastwork about three feet high, inclosing a circular space 
six or seven feet in diameter, and while on the surrounding 
rocks there was not a particle of dust or sand, yet the bottom 
of this inclosure was covered with a bed of minute particles 
of granite not larger than ordinary grains of sand, which 
must have been worn off by the elements from the vertical 
blocks until it is nearly a foot in depth. There was every 
appearance that these granite slabs had been placed in their 
present position by the Indians, as a protection from the 
winds, many centuries since. 


LIQUOR-SELLING IN THE PARK. 

W B referred last month to the fact that our Park Com¬ 
missioners, men of the highest standing in this com* 
rounity, permit the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday 
within the limits of the Park, in violation of law. We did 
not then know that the Act of the Legislature, passed April 
14,1866, appropriating ground for the purposes of this Park, 
contained a clause prohibiting the sale of liquors within its 
bounds at any time— weekday or Sunday. 

It Is clause XVI1. of the Rules and Regulations established 
by the Legislature for the government of the Park, and 
reads as follow h : 

** That no intoxicating liquor* $hall be allowed to be told within 
the Park." 

In section 22 of the Act It reads: 

“ It shall be the duty of the police appointed to duty In the 
Park, without warrant, forthwith to arrest any offender 
against the preceding rules and regulations, whom they may 
detect hi the commission of such offence, and to take the 
person or persons so arrested forthwith before a magistrate 
hariog competent juried .otion.” t 

Now, the police appointed to duty In the Park may be 
seen at almost any time aft Belmont, weekday or Sunday* 
with liquor-selling ana liquor-drinking going on before their 
faces ,* and yet there are no arrests. What does it mean ? 
Are Park Commissioners and Park pottos above and iude. 
pendent of the law ? 

It is a sad thing for morality and good order, when men 
like our Park Commissioners take the side of liquor-selling 
and disregard of the law! 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FASHION. 

T HE Hews Mxe asum contains eveiy month a report of the 
newest sfylee in drese from the house of E. Bucierlck A 
Co*, 666 Broadway, New York. These reports, with the illus¬ 
trations and description^ give the best practical suggest lone 
and instructions to be found iirany other magasiue of our 
claoo 

Prom the clearly-written explanations which accompany 
all patterns given, the fullest comprehension may be derived 
as to every detail of a garment, including the cutting and 
fitting, economical making up, and amount of material that 
goes to its f ab rication. 

The ••Butterick" system, in its essential nature, is free 
from the objections urged against the old-time fashion- 
plates Adopting as its standard an average human crea¬ 
ture—man, woman or child.as might be exacted—it enlarged, 
diminished and adapted its patterns upon a principle so 
sound, and with the aid of machinery so Ingenious, that per 
faction to its kind was inevitable, kach garment was repro¬ 
duced in patterns with such endless venations as to insure 
a fit to every form presented. With each pattern is a work¬ 
ing description, so minute that the veriest apprealioe of a 
country dressmaker could not fail to understand it, and 
bring properly together the several parts thus care frilly 
shaped to her bands. In brief, no suggestion taught by ex 
perienoe and realisable by ingenuity and skill, was omitted 
In making these patterns at onoe practical, simple and in 
kllitie; and henoe the wonderful success of the system 
which Is now fiuntliart o every household lo the country, ana 
has Its agencies in almost every village, town and city. 

Our monthly reports are always frill and varied. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8.—Don’t forget to give yonr baby a sip of cool water 
now and then. Iniants often suffer great dlstiess when sick 
on account oi thirst, which they have no way of making 
known except by crying or moaning. You will often be de¬ 
lighted to see how quickly their trouble will cease on giving 
them water. 

T. R. D.—The mistaken Ideas of nurses and physicians In 
regard to the food of patients often seriously retard con¬ 
valescence. Nature is the best guide to what shall or shall 
not be eaten by sick people. What the appetite craves will, 
in roost canes, be found the right thing. An eminent pro¬ 
fessor gives this sensible advice to young doctors: " What¬ 
ever sick people have a true desire for they ought to be in¬ 
dulged in. When your little patients have been sick a long 
time and have become emaciated (it may be for want or 
proper food}, have them carried to the table, and allow them 
to indicate by signs- if they have no words, what their sys¬ 
tems requite to build them up again.” This in common 
sense and common humanity as well. 

B. . Drawing on wood for the nee of engravers must be 

learned as a special art. Any good wood engraver will tell 
you how it is done. 

Maby.—W e cannot undertake to criticise the articles we 
decline Often we do not read beyond the first sentence or 
the first page. As soon as from the s<yle, the subject or its 
manner of treatment, we find that an article will not suit us. 
we Isy it aside, having no time to throw away. If you want 
critical estimates of your literary ability do not go to an 
editor. 

8am*.— You are right in yonr guess. 


ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE STYLISH F ' LL OVERCOAT! m.nafoo- 

tured by Wanamaker A Brown this season have merited the 
approval of the most critical votaries of fashion, while the 
durability of these useful garments is of a character that 
warrants unprecedented satisfaction. Messrs. Wanamaker 
A Brown now have the Labokst Clothing Establishment in 
America. They are noted from the Atlantic to the Pacific as 
the most popular and enterprising firm in the ready made 
clothing business. The magnitude of tlteir stock of gentle¬ 
men's, youths and boys clothing for Fall and Winter will 
exceed oy far that of any establishment in this country. 


A GRAND VICTORY OYER EVERY COMPS. 

T1TOR IS THE WORLD. 

The following Cable Dispatch from Vienna will convey the 
glad intelligence to the world that the •* World-Renowned 
Wilson Hewing Machine,” has not only taken *11 of the 
highest Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeated every Hewing 
Machine manufactured in the World, and carried off the 
first Grand Prise at the Vienna Exposition: 

Vienna. Austria; Aug. 16,1873. 

To W. G. Wilson, President -Wilson Sewing Machine Com¬ 
pany, Cleveland. Ohio: 

"The Wilson 8huttle Hewing Machine was awarded the 
Grand Prise at the Vienna Exposition for being the best 
Hewing Machine, .” Rainob. 

THE FOLLOWING CABLE TELEGRAM is Just 
received: 

World's Exhibition, Vienne, Aug. 10,1873. 
To Peterson A Carpenter, General Agents for Wheeler A 
Wilson Manufacturing Co^ Philadelphia: 

"Awarded grand medal on progress. Grand medal of 
merit, and the only Hewing-Machioc Company recommended 
by the international Jury for the Grand Diploma of Honor.'* 


GROVE'SCOMBIBf ATIOBI TRAYS ABfD LEAP 

are not simply a beautiful cabinet addition to a sewing-ma¬ 
chine, bat a very substantial, and, to the last degree, useful 
addition to the niachiue. The operator can have all the 
irays open at once, while running the machine, with her 
needle and cotton, scissors, thimble, etc*, right before her 
eyes all the time while she is at work, and of the various 
extension leaves this one is the most solid and substantial. 

The price of this latest and best of all the wood work im¬ 
provements is no more than is charged for the commonest 
and meanent. 

Sent, C. O. D„ to any address. Suitable terms to sewing- 
machine agents. See advertisement. 
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To our Friends, New and Old. 

We have already suggested to our friends and club-getters 
to m>ve early la securing a* nsa for 1874 Tne earlier this 
is done the easier it will be found. 

F >r next year we shall hare a still richer and more at¬ 
tractive Magazine to offer our rea lers. In the January num¬ 
ber Mr Vrdiur will begin his ne«r serial story of American 
life, entitled 

“WINDOW CURTAINS.” 

Pipsrastwvr Porrs” will continue her popular and nn 
rlvallel article* on boms an i domestic life, and Miss Vir¬ 
ginia F. Townsend is engaged for a new series of paoers 
similar to those which have been so highly appreciated this 
year. Other literary attractions, not yet rt'ady for announce¬ 
ment, are in preparation, one of th^m a series of articles on 
the daily life, duties, character, studies, etc., of young tmeri • 
can girls, written by one of pur most sensible and spicy cor¬ 
respondents. This series will be rich and good. 

The Magazine Is to be more distinctly classified, and a 
larger space given to household matters. Its value, as well 
as its interest for all readers, will be in every way greatly in¬ 
creased. In fact, the Homs is to be m vie the Gab it House- 
hold Magazine of America-— a periodical which no intelligent 
and well-ordered family can afford to be without. 


The Lady’s Friend. 

[ IT8 U :iON WITH THE “HOME MAGAZINE.” 

As announced to the subscribers of "The Lady's Friend/ 
the subscription list of that periodical has been purchased 
by us; and the Home M voaaixs will be sent to them for the 
uoAxpired time for which they have paid. All the unfinished 
stories will be oontiuued and oompleted in a Supplement, 
which will be stitched in the edition of our Magazine sent to 
" The Lady's Friend” subscribers. In order that no conftt 
slon may ooour, we print in large letters on the front cover 
of the Magazines sent to these subscribers, *• LADY’S 
FRIEND EDITION.” This edition contains the Supplement 
above referred to. 

To our new.friends we can only say. that we trust the few 
months* acquaintance we alutll now make will prove so plea¬ 
sant that it will be only the beginning of an interoourse that 
shall run through many years. 


Club-Getters, Take Notice I 

BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 

Special Inducements for Hew Subscribers to 
Giro tbeir Karnes at Once. 


Our New Premium Picture. j 

Our new steel engraving will be ready for subscribers 
some time in September. It is larger and more valuable that 
any we have yet given. The tiile of the picture is 

“ PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 

It represent** the Saviour entering a house, and with Mied 
hand giving it his di vina benediction. For grace and b»autj 
and tenderness, this picture has few equals. In our ejec¬ 
tion from a large range of subjects, we found nothing ‘tut 
pleased half so well 

In size, our picture is equal to the fine English original 
which sells for $14; and our artist, Mr. J. R Rice, has given 
us so close a oopy, that few but experts will be able to toll 
Ihe difference. 

If you want the earliest and sharpest copies of this engrav¬ 
ing, send in your subscriptions at once, it will be mailed W 
subscribers immediately on the reception of their names. 


To Advertisers. 

We call the attention of advertiser* to the large increase in 
our circulation consequent on our purchase of "Tut Last** 
Friend *’ su MtoripUon list, which makes th * Home Maoauxi 
still more valuable as au advertising medium. 


, Without a Rival. 

O 

As a Household Magazine the Hows now stands without a 
rival. From all quarters eom*M this testimony. Never, from 
the date of its publication, popular as it has always been. b*i 
t found so war n ami hearty a reception from t is people 
everywhere, as since we took our •* new departure" in Janu¬ 
ary last. It comes, they say. nearer to the co anno 
hold want In intelligent American homes titan any other 
periodical ever attempted. This la just what we are aiming 
to make the Home Magazine, and it is gratifying to know that 
we are successful. 


Important to Agents in New England. 

No reliable agent, no matter what engaged In, should fiafl 
to know the onance now offered for immedia:* and perma¬ 
nent employment in New England, where we have taken a 
41 new departure ” in earnest. 

T. 8. ARTHUR A 805. 

Address D. L MILLI KEN, at our New England Oflct 11 
Bromfield Street Boston, 

Full particulars/res. 


New subscribers who pay their subscriptions for 1874 in 
September, October, or November, can, if they desire it. be¬ 
gin to receive the Muiasine at once, by adding to their sub- 
•cription ten cents for each of the numbers of this year they 
may wish to order. Thus, for forty cents additional, the Mv. 

OAiiWE will be sent from 8eptember; for thirty cent* from Oo 
tober, and for twenty cents from November. 

Under this arrangement new subscribers can begin at 
once to reoelve the Magazine, the numbers for this yeadrTrap,” or “Cast Adrift.” For $8.60 the •* Man-Trap 
costing only half prioe. 7.» Cast-Adrift.” For $6.50, the three volumes will be sent 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail. 


Oeanob Blossoms, Fresh and Faded, $2.50. 

Three Years in a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

Cast Adritt. $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. 9 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $400 we will send ” Orange Bloseoms ” and the “ Ms* 
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SECTION OF VOLCANO. 


VOLCANOES. 

BY E. CHARDON. 


A MONG the most grand of the phenomena of nar 
tare are the volcanoes which are to he found 
in different portions of the earth, some of them 
being in a state of perpetual eruption, others erupt¬ 
ing only at intervals. 

All volcanic phenomena can be explained by the 
theory of fractures in the solid crust of the globe, re¬ 
sulting from its cooling. The various phenomena 
. which existing volcanoes present to us are, as Hum¬ 
boldt has said, " the result of every action exercised 
by the interior of a planet on its external crust” 

We designate as volcanoes all conduits which 
establish a permanent communication between the 
interior of the earth and its surface—a conduit which 
gives passage at intervals to eruptions of lava. In 
the illustration, at the head of this article, there is 
represented, in an ideal section, the geological mode 
- of scdon of volcanic eruptions. 

VOL. XU.— 61 


An interesting volume, translated* from the French 
of Louis FigUier, and published by D. Appleton A 
Co., of New York, gives many facts and statistics in 
regard to volcanoes. The author of this book sets 
down the number of volcanoes on the surface of the 
globe, known to be in an occssional state of activity, 
to he about three hundred; and these he divides in¬ 
to two classes: the isolated, or central, and the linear, 
or those volcanoes which belong to a series. The 
first are active volcanoes, around which there may 
be established many secondary active mouths of 
eruption, always in connection with some principal 
crater. The second are disposed like the chimneys of 
furnaces, along fissures extending over considerable 
distances. Twenty, thirty, and even a greater num¬ 
ber of volcanic cones may rise above one such rent 
in the earths crust, the direction of which will be 
indicated by' their linear course. *The Peak of Tene- 
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rifle is an ins^moe of a central rolcano; the long, 
rampart-like chain of the Andes, presents, from the 
south of Chile to the northwest coast of America, one 
of the grandest instances of a continental volcanic 
chain. The remarkableirange Of volcanoes in the 
province of Quito belong to the latter class. Darwin 
relates that on the 19th of March, 1899, the attention 
of a sentry was called to something like a large star, 
which gradually increased incise till about three 
o'clock, when it presented a very magnificent specta¬ 
cle. 44 By the aidof a glass, dark objects, in constant 
succession, were seen in the midst of a great glare of 
red light, to be thrown up and to fall down. The 
light was sufficient to cast on the water a long, bright 
reflection—it was the volcano of Orsono in action.” 

Mr. Darwin was afterward assured that Aconca¬ 
gua, in Chile, four hundred and eighty miles to the 
north, was in ac¬ 
tion on the same 
night, and that 
the great erup¬ 
tion of Cosegui- 
na (two thou¬ 
sand seven hun¬ 
dred miles north 
of Aconcagua), 
accompanied by 
an earthquake 
felt over one 
thousand miles, 
also occurred 
within six hours 
of this same 
time. And yet 
Coseguina had 
been dormant 
twenty-six years 
and Aconcagua 
most rarely 
shows any sign 
of action. It is 
also stated by 
Professor Dove 
that in the year 
1835 the ashes 
discharged from the Mountain of Coseguina were car¬ 
ried seven hundred miles, and that the roaring noise 
of the eruption was heard at San Salvador, a distance 
of one thousand miles. 

In the sea the series of volcanoes show themselves 
in groups of islands, disposed in longitudinal series. 
Among these may be ranged the volcanic series of 
Sunda, which, according to the accounts of the mat¬ 
ter ejected, and the violence of the eruptions, seem to 
be among the moat remarkable on the globe; the 
series of the Moluccas and of the Philippines, those 
of Japan, of the Marianne Islands, of Chili, of the 
double series of volcanic summits near Quito, those 
of the Antilles, Guatemala and Mexico. 

Among the central, or isolated volcanoes, we may 
class those of the Lipari Islands, which have Strom- 
boli, in permanent activity fer their centre; Etna, 


Vesuvius, the volcanoes of the Azores, of the Cana¬ 
ries, of the Cape de Verte, of the Galapagos Islands, 
the Sandiwich Islands, the Marquesas, the Society 
Islands the Friendly Islands, Bourbon and Ararat. 

The mouths or craters of volcanoes are usually 
situated at or near the summit of a more or less iso¬ 
lated oonical mountain. This opening is generally 
in the form of a funnel, descending down into the in¬ 
terior of the mountain. Sometimes the crater be¬ 
comes enlarged, and gradually filled up by crumbling 
rocks from its sides, and lava, which hjts cooled 
within it. Then, in the centre of this original crater 
a new crater is formed. Of this character is the cra¬ 
ter of Vesuvius, which is, strictly speaking, a crater 
within a crater, the smaller crater being produced in 
1829. 

In 1822 the crater of Vesuvius was two thousand 

feet deep. The 
crater of Kilan- 
ea, in the Sand¬ 
wich Islands 
group, is an im¬ 
mense chasm 
one thousand 
feet deep, with 
an outer circle 
no less than 
from two to 
three miles in 
diameter. 

The eruption 
of a volcano is 
usually an- 
nounced by a 
subterranean 
noise, accompa¬ 
nied by shocks, 
quivering of the 
ground, and 
sometimes by 
actual earth¬ 
quakes. The 
noise, which 
usually pro¬ 
ceeds from a 
great depth, makes- itself heard, sometimes over s 
great extent of country, and resembles a well-sus¬ 
tained fire of artillery, accompanied by the rattle of 
musketry. Sometimes it is like the heavy rolling of 
subterraneous thunder.. 

Fissures are frequently produced during the erup¬ 
tions, extending over a considerable radius. At Lo¬ 
carno there are found fissures of volcanic origin, 
which present a singular appearance; the clefts radi¬ 
ating from a centre in all directions, not unlike the 
starred fracture in a cracked pane of glass. The 
eruption begins with a strong shock, which shakes 
the whole interior of the mountain; masses of heated 
vapon-and fluid begin to aaoend, revealing them¬ 
selves in some cases, by the melting of the mew 
upon the flanks of the cone of ejection, while stmul- 

taneeosly with the final shock, which ©veieopawthe 
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laat resistance opposed by the solid crust of the 
ground, a considerable body of gas, and more espe¬ 
cially of steam, escapes from the mouth of the crater. 
The steam is essentially the cause of the terrible me- 
chahicel effects which accompany volcanic erup¬ 
tions. Granitic, porphyritic, trachytic, and some¬ 
times even basaltic matters, have reached the surface 
without producing any of those violent explosions or 
ejections of rocks and stones which accompany mo¬ 
dern volcanic eruptions. 

During the first moments of a volcanic eruption, 
the accumulated masses of stones and ashes which 
fill the crater are shot up into the sky by the sud¬ 
denly and powerfully developed elasticity of the 
steam. This steam, which has been disengaged by 
the heat of the fluid lava, assumes the form of great 
rounded bubbles, which are evolved into the air to a 
great height above the crater, where they expand as 
they rise, in clouds of dazsling whiteness, assuming 


flowed from these volcanoes is readily distinguish¬ 
able from the analogous lavas which belong to the 
twsaltio or trachytic formations. Their surface is 
irregular, and bristles with asperities, formed by 
heaped-up angular blooks. No tradition speaks of 
the eruption of these volcanoes, and Lyell, a noted 
geologist, places them in an early period in the his¬ 
tory of the world. “ Extinct quadrupeds of the 
upper Miocene and Pliocene eras,’’ he says, “ belong¬ 
ing to the genera mastodon, rhinoceros and others, 
were buried in ashes and beds of alluvial sand and 
gravel, which owe their preservation to overspread¬ 
ing sheets of lava.” 

The mud volcano is another form of the volcano. 
Volcanoes of this class are, for the moct part, conical 
hills of low elevation, with a hollow or depression 
at the centre, from which they discharge the mud, 
which is forced upward by gas and steam. The 
temperature of the ejected matter is only slightly 



the appearance which Pliny, the younger, compared 
to a stone pine rising over Vesuvius. The masses of 
clouds finally condense and follow the direction of 
the wind. These volcanic clouds are gray or black, 
according to the quantity of ashes, that is, of pulve¬ 
rulent matter or dust, mixed with watefy vapor, 
which they convey. In 1794, the ashes from Vesu 
vine were carried as far as the extremity of Calabria. 
In 1812, the volcanic ashes of St. Vinoent, in the 
Antilles, were carried eastward as far as Barbadoes, 
spreading such obscurity over the island that, in 
open day, passengers could not see their way. 

There are numerous extinct volcanoes. * Vesuvius 
itself was an extinct volcano from the earliest tradi¬ 
tional times up to the year 79 of the Christian era. 
In France there is a range of volcanic hills nearly 
twenty miles in kngth'niidtwo iw breedth r knoWn w? 
the 44 chain of Pays.” This chain, by its cellular 
and poroos structure, which ' is also 1 granular and 
cryetsllina, the Mspcthic ov pyroxenic' lafca which 


elevated. The mud is generally of a grayish color,, 
with the odor of petroleum. 

Mud volcanoes exist in numerous localities. There- 
are a number of active volcanoes, as well as exten¬ 
sive remains, in the region of the Yellowstone^ in- 
Colorado. Several are found in the neighborhood oP 
Modena, and some in Sicily. Pallas observed them, 
in the Crimea—in the Peninsula of Kertoh and in. 
the Isle of Tam&n. Von Humboldt has described 
and figured a group of them in the province of 
Cartagena, in South America; and they have been 
observed in the Island of Trinidad and in Hindoo- 
stan. In 1797, an-eruption of mud ejected from 
Tunguragua, in Quito, filled a valley one thousand 
feet wide to a depth of six hundred feet. 

The fountains of boiling water, known under the 
name of gtyaeiB, are another emanation connected 
with ancient eratmt ' Thfi£ am either oontinuous or 
intermittent. In Iceland vre find great numbers of 
these gushing springs—in feet, the island is one- 
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entire men of eruptive rock. Nearly aU the vol¬ 
canoes are situated upon a broad hand of trachyte 
which crosses the island from south-west to north¬ 
east. It is traversed by immense fissures, and 
covered with masses of lava, suoh as no other ooun- 


of boiling water, eight yards in diameter, charged 
with silica, to the height, it has been said, of about 
one hundred and fifty feet, depositing vast quantities 
of silica as it oools after reaching the earth. 

This remarkable geyser, which was long con- 



try presents. The volcanic action, in short, goes on 
' with inch energy that certain paroxysms of Mount 
: 'Heels have lasted for sax years without interruption. 

Bat the Great Geyser, of which we give an illuatra- 
* tion is, perhaps, even more an object of curiosity. 
This water voicdno projects,*wt* intervals, a column 


sidered as one of the wonders of the earth, is eclipsed 
by several which have been discovered by recent 
travellers in the Yellowstone region. The country 
is there honeycombed by geysers, hot and warm 
springs, which are so numerous and on such a mag¬ 
nificent-scale -as-to astonish the traveUait and t# 
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almost challenge the belief of the reader.' One of 
the highest of these Yellowstone geysers throws an 
immense volume of water to the height of two hun¬ 
dred feet, and there are several others nearly as high; 


$ach of these volcanoes ft governed* by a law pecu¬ 
liarly its own, and exhibits phenomena wholly dif¬ 
ferent from that of its neighbor, which may be only 
a few feet distant; different not only in its intervals 



CHEAT CBTSBR OT ICELAND. 


while whole acres of ground are occupied with in-1 of activity, but in the character of the material 


numerable basins of medicinal springs of various 
degrees of temperature. 

It ft in this remarkable locality that the mud vol¬ 
cano assumes its most varied and curious 


ejected- Recent descriptions of these geysers have 
been so widely circulated in magasiues and news¬ 
papers, that most of our readers are ft miliar with 
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OUT OF TUNE. 

“ XFI bad leisure, quiet, repose! If I oould escape 

I from this fret and fever of life—from this daily 
contact with things that chafe and worry, that 
hurt and agitate. Ah, my friend! There is some¬ 
thing wrong. Something out of joint in the con¬ 
stitution of society, when its action is so painfully 
felt. If I were as immovable as stone, or if my 
nerves were steel, I might pass through the world 
with unruffled feelings. But I am a bundle of sensi¬ 
tive fibres, which answer, like a finely-strung instru¬ 
ment, to every touch; giving melody to soft-felling 
and skilful fingers, and discord whenever a rough 
hand invades.” 

“ A living soul, fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
I answered. “A delicately-wrought instrument, 
created for choral har¬ 
monies.” 

My friend looked at me 
with a face that ques¬ 
tioned as to the meaning 
of what I had said. 

“ It is not escape from 
society that you need,” I 
remarked. 

“What then r 

“The chording of your 
instrument with the grand 
life-chorus. Drop out of 
your place—go away by 
yourself—and you will be 
as a solitary hautboy, a 
trombone, a flute, or what¬ 
ever the instrument may 
be to which you corres¬ 
pond in the living orches¬ 
tral world.” 

“Ingenious and fanci¬ 
ful. But, accepting your 
thought as true, how can 
an instrument, finely 
strung, find its true rela¬ 
tion and power where all 
is discord?” 

“Impossible in the na¬ 
ture of things,” was my reply. “But there is a 
grand life-chorus, into which all human instruments, 
if in tune, may come, each in its turn giving increase 
to the harmony.” 

“My senses are not acute enough to perceive this 
harmony,” returned my friend. “ I listen; but to 
my can come shocks of discord, that send thrills of 
pain along the strings of my soul. For me there is 
no hope but in escape from this Babel of sounds. I 
must get away, and live closer to nature. I must 
talk with the babbling streams; with the birds; with 
insects; with sweet air, perfume-laden; with forest 
and sky; with all things, in fact, which are in the 
order of their creation, and so image the Creator. 
Oh, how I am longing to escape! And I will 
escape I” 

My friend was in earnest, and so, seeking for op¬ 


portunity, he made his escape, going from the dty in 
which his life had been passed, fer away into the 
country, that he might stand fece to face with nature, 
and so be in harmony with her. He found leisure, 
quiet, repcse. The stream which had, almost from 
its source, moved along in a free current—now hurry¬ 
ing past flowery banks, now flashing back the sun¬ 
light in silvery gleams as it swept over stony places 
or down rocky heights—composed itself to sleep in a 
tranquil lake. 

He found it very pleasant and peaceful for a time. 
The rush, the hurry, the change were over. No 

more discord*—no more strivings—no more contact 
with rudeness and coarseness, with all-absorbing 
selfishness.” * 

“ I am at one with nature,” he wrote me, soon after 

the change. “All her 

peace, and order, and 

harmony flow into my 

life She speaks to me, 

and I understand her lan¬ 
guage. She takes me by 
the hand, and leads me 
into green pastures and 
beside still waters. I 

never understood life be¬ 
fore.” 

The smooth, tree-en¬ 
circled lake impresses you 
with a sense of tranquil¬ 
lity. Tou look upon its 
calm surface, and feel its 
quiet influence pervading 
your souL But, as you 
gaze down into its bosom, 
you begin to have an im¬ 
pression of something 
hidden and hurtful; of a 
place in which evil things 
may be at work. Though 
the water looks clear, it 
has nothing of that crys¬ 
talline life so beautiful in 
the flowing stream. Dark 
masses of something you 
cannot make out, lie at the bottom. Around the 
edges, weeds grow in wild luxuriance. You begin 
to feel a sluggishness in the air, and to perceive 
stifling odors from rank vegetation. How deep and 
exhilarating is every breath, as you come into the 
open fields or ascend some mountain paths again! 
An hour by the still lake has sufficed. It would be 
death in life to dwell there. 

Very pleasant for a time my friend found it in his 
new dwelling-place, far away from the great oentres 
of humanity. The agitations that swept, sympa¬ 
thetically, from drclf to circle of life, did not find 
him out in his calm petreat—never stirred his heart, 
reminding, him that he was a member of the grpat 
body of the people. He was the still lake, r eflectin g 
sky and tree, and holding peace in his bosom. The 

still lake of the soul is affected by moral laws in 
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strict correspondence with natural laws. As it was 
with the lake on the lower and material plane, so it 
most be on a higher and spiritual plane. There was 
no escape for him. Beason would have taught him 
this, if he could have gone so far above his sensuous 
self as to comprehend her dear inductions. 

I did not meet him again for yean after he dropped 
away from our social and business world, lost to us 
as an instrument from an orchestra, or a fine voice 
from a choir. There was gain on neither side, I 
think; but loss to both. A few letters had passed 
between us; then communication ceased. Our minds 
were not in harmony—they did not chord in the 
music of life. 

Two or three months ago, I was in a neighboring 
city. The call for a public meeting attracted my 
attention, and I went to note the proceedings. The 
organisation was going on as I entered the hall, and, 
greatly to my surprise, I saw my friend take the 
chair. I could not be mistaken in him, for his 
physique was peculiar. If I had been in doubt, his 
voice would have assured me. Time, and life, had 
been at work with him, and, through both, his true 
manhood was coming out. There was an air of 
strength about him—of self-poise—of will that 
knoweth no hindrance. I lost half my interest in 
the meeting, because of interest in my friend. How 
quietly, yet with a full consciousness of what the 
assembling involved, did he, as chairman, hold all 
its proceedings in the bonds of that rational order 
out of which so miich right action comes. He gave 
rhythm to the whole. 

When I stood face to face with him, grasping his 
hands, and looking into his dear, thoughtful eyes, I 
saw that he was a new man. That there had been 
deaths and births—losses and gains—the laying aside 
of lower things, and the putting on of what were 
higher and purer. 

"I thought you were vegetating in your country 
hermitage,” I said to him, “ and lo 11 find you in the 
very heart, as it were, of the world of action.” 

“ Come home with me,” he answered. “ We must 
talk about that. I have thought of you a great many 
times.” 

I went with him and passed the night. He was 
in business again. The fret and fever of life were 
all about him. He was once more in contact with 
things that chafe and worry, that hurt and agitate— 
if we will let them. 

u Tell me,” I said, 44 of your states and experiences 
during the time you lived separate from the world, 
and alone with nature. You wrote me that you were 
*ol one 9 with her; and all her peace and harmony 
and order flowed into your life; that she spoke to 
you in a language clearly understood; that she was 
leading you In green pastures and beside still waters.” 

He dropped his eyes, and looked thoughtful. 

44 A meqe fancy,” he replied. ‘ "You know in what 
state of mind I broke away from society—dropped 
out of the orchestra, to use your own figure, and went 
away with my solitary instrument, to ei^oy its music 
alone. An athlete^ exhausted in the arena, finds 


sweet repose on a soft bed in a quiet chamber. It 
fills, for a time, his idea of Heaven. But, when the 
weary limbs have rested, and every organ and fibre 
is flushed with blood and animal spirits, the chamber 
becomes as a prison. He could not live there. He 
would grow sick for want of freedom and action. A 
similar state was mine. The peaceful retreat into 
which I withdrew myself, was as the bed and cham¬ 
ber to the strained athlete. 

"There was far more of fancy than experience,” 
he continued, "in those fine words about my intelli¬ 
gent intercourse with nature. I expressed what I 
believed possible, rather than what I had experi¬ 
enced. It seemed to me that I was standing at the 
door opening into the arena of nature, and that a 
hand was moving it on the inner side. My heart 
bounded in confident anticipations—which were not 
realised. The door never turned on its hinges—the 
mystery of nature was not revealed. I soon wearied 
of asking vagpe questions of the trees and stones—of 
the birds and brooks—of the earth and sky. If they 
answered me, I did not comprehend their language. 
The peace^the beauty, the order of external life, did 
not long transfhse themselves into my soul—nay, 
transfuse is not the word—did not long reflect them¬ 
selves from the surface. The old disquiet Came back 
upon me; and I awoke, gradually, to the truth that 
disturbing causes were within me, rather than with¬ 
out; that my instrument was not in tune. It was a 
painful awakening. After this, nature, which at 
first seemed flushing with intelligence, grew stupid 
and dumb. I knew nothing of botany, of mineralogy, 
of entomology; and the science wanting, there was 
no basis for a true interest in things below or above 
the earth’s surface. 

"A few years of dull, weary, soul-corroding life, 
and I came back into the world again, something 
wiser than when I went away to live by myself. I 
do not see that we have changed in anything since 
my first experience; and yet I find my action ac¬ 
cordant with the general action in hundreds of cases 
where it was discordant, before. The change is in 
myself; my instrument is in better tune, and chords 
more perfectly with other instruments in the grand 
chorus of life. There is, I find, a great deal around 
us that we speak of as discord, when the fault is in 
ourselves. Of one thing I am satisfied, and that is, 
that in the great social body, marred and diseased as 
it is, there is a life as harmonious and reciprocal as 
in the single body-of a man—a life inflowing from 
the source of life, and order, and by virtue of that 
Source, in the perpetual endeavor to reform, restore 
and bring back humanity to its lost image and like¬ 
ness of God. We see this in the effort of every com¬ 
munity to get just laws, and have them executed for 
the common good; in the devotion of men to useful 
employment, each in his sphere; in concerted be¬ 
nevolent, sanitary and corrective movements, by 
which diseased and hurtful things may he cast out. 
Now, just in the degree that each individual brings 
himself into harmony with this higher circle of life, 
which is common to the wholes will he find discord 
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and obstruction ceasing. The WQrld will put on a 
new face for him. She will speak to him in a differ¬ 
ent language. He will not need to go away into the 
still places of nature to find rest and peace, for they 
will abide with him. But, if he narrow his life down 
to the merest selfish ends, seeking, as some disordered 
member of the body, to appropriate only, and not to 
give—to act for himself alone, and not in concert 
with the whole for the health and well being of the 
whole—then he will be out of tune. His life will be 
jarred by perpetual discords, and he will vainly im¬ 
agine that he is suffering from defect of harmony in 
society, when the defect is in 
himself. 

“ This,” added my friend, 

“ is the lesson I have learned. 

Taking my peculiar mental 
construction, there was no 
way for me to learn it but by 
the hard one of experience. I 
had to drop ont of the orches¬ 
tra and try my instrument 
alone. What poor music I 
made, sitting afar off in soli¬ 
tary places by myself I I 
thought it passing sweet at 
first; but its thinness and mo¬ 
notony soon wearied, and at 
last disgusted me. I longed 
for choral harmonies. How 
they ravished my ears when 
their chorded delights broke 
into them again 1” 


LOOKING OUT FOR MOTHER. 

W AITING at the window, 
Tired of book and toy, 
Looking out for mother, 

Stands our darling boy. 


THE FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 

BT KBS. B. B. DVrnA 

{See Engraving,) * 

« rtNLY a letter from Alfred/' you say; 

U I like that word “ only," because 'tis so cool! 
Do yon mesa you get love-letters day after day ? 
You know 'tis your first one, you sweet little fool! 


1 know 'Us your first one—don't tell me! I know 
By the turn of your lip, and the beam of your eye, 
By your hand all a-tremble, your cheek all aglow; 
You know you would kiss it if I wasn't by. 


And what does he any? 'Titan 
age since you met. 

And he longs for the desp of 
your soft little hand; 

Ah, yes, I don't doubt that he 
says so, and yet 
It isn't two days since he 
stood where I stand. 


He calls you his darling, his pet 
and his own, 

And he raves of your eyes and 
your lips and your curls; 

He swears that of women he 
loves you alone. 

That you are his princes^ his 
queen among girls. 


He calls you his first love. Ah, 
Mary, take care! 

Though he says it, he scarcely 
will think you believe. 

He says he is “ faithftil forever." Beware! 

Maids were horn to be flattered—men to deceive. 


Oh, when }s a.love-letter coming to me ? 

And when will my footsteps that paradise gain 
Where the air is all golden, where earth and where ses 
Were made blit to pleasure and comfort us twain? 


“ Frankie!" But he turns not; 
Does not seem to hear; 

Now his lips are moving— 

“ Where is mamma, dear?" 


Us twain!—myself and that one yet unknown, 
Who keeps in the future a shadowy place, 

All unseen and unnamed! Come to me, my own! 
I await you! I long to look into your faee! 


Hark ! a shout of gladness! 

How the white hands fly! 
Swifter than a bird’s wings 
In the asure sky. 


With eyes all olear-seeing, I long for the hour 
When I shall be blinded by love; and with brain 
All unclouded, I shrink not from feeling the power 
That oan turn all my reason to folly again. 


Turning from the window— 
Out through open door— 
Springing down the pathway— 
Crying o'er and o'er: 


With heart beating calmly, with pulse throbbing slow, 
I wait for my blood to course madly, and danoe; 

To feel in my forehead love's passionate glow, 

Set on fire by a word, by a touch, by a glance. 


“Mamma! mamma! mamma!" 
See the darling boy 
Leaping into loving arms, 

In excess of joy. 


Oh, when is a love-letter coming to me, 

With its sweet-written pages to ravish my eyes? 
The most beautiful letter a woman can see, 

That lifts her and bears her from earth to the skies. 


Happy little Frankie, 
With his head at rest, 
In the peace of innooenoe 
On his mother's breast. 


Then read on, dear girl. *Tis your first—'tis your last! 

There oan never be one such another for you. 

'Tis a tremulous joy, yet how soon it is past! 

W o'know it is beautiful! Would it were true! 
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“IN* THE BEGINNING.” 

THIRD PAPER. 

BT MBS. X. B. DUPFBY. 

T HE third, or Tertiary Epoch ofthe Ci ee ti on of 
the World, introduces m altogether new. order 
of thingB in the animal kingdom. As in the 
Primary epoch crustaceans and fishes were the only 
living things, and in the Secondary epoch reptiles 
predominate, so in the Tertiary epoch mammals took 
their place upon the earth, fishes and reptiles still 
remained, though some of their orders were extinct 
and other new orders created. 

Among the new reptiles were Salamanders as large 
as crocodiles. Birds, too, of song and of prey, were 
in plenty, though inferior in number to the mam¬ 
mals. During this epoch the earth was fairly 
crowded with life, as the immense number of re¬ 
mains show. The agglomerated remains of the shells 
of microscopic molluscs, forming in some places beds 
hundreds of feet thick, testify to the swarms of life 
which filled the seas. 

The Tertiaiy epoch is divided into three distinct 
periods, called by Sir Charles Lyell the Eocene, the 
Miocene, and the Pliocene. . 

Lecoq thus describes the vegetation of the Eocene 
period: “ The lower tertiary period,” he says, “con¬ 
stantly reminds us of the tropical landscapes of the 
present epoch, in localities where water and heat to¬ 
gether impress on vegetation a power and majesty 
unknown in our climates. The Algae, which have 
already been observed in the marine waters at the 
close of the Cretaceous period, represented themselves 
under still more varied forms in the earlier Tertiary 
deposits, when they have been formed in the sea. 
Hepaticas and mosses grew in the more humid 
places; many pretty ferns vegetated in cool and hu¬ 
mid places. The fresh waters are crowded with 
Naiades, Chora, Potamogeton, Canlinilm and Zosterites, 
and with Haloekloru, Their leaves, floating or sub¬ 
merged, like those of our aquatic plants cenoealed 
legions of molluscs, whose remains have also reached 
ns. Great numbers of Conifers lived during this 
period. M. Brongniart enumerates forty-one differ¬ 
ent species, which, for the most part, remind us of 
liring forms with which we are familiar—of pines, 
cypresses, thuyas, junipers, firs, yews and ephedra. 
Palms mingled with these groups of evergreen trees. 
Creeping plants, such as the CucuirUtes variability and 
the numerous species of Oupcmioides, twined their 
slender stems round the trunks, doubtless ligneous 
of rariou8 Legumtnaceee, The family of Betoiaceoe, of 
the order Oupultfme, show the form, then new, of 
Quereus, the oak. Trees predominate here, as in the 
preceding period, but the great numbers of aquatic 
plants of the period are quite in accordance with the 
geological foots, which show that the continents and 
islands were intersected by extensive lakes and in¬ 
land seas, while vast marine bays and arms of the sea 
penetrated deeply into the land.” 

It is evident that in the Tertiary epoch the earth’s 
era* was sufficiently cooled, so that the snrfooe was 


no longer greatly affected by internal heat, and there 
was a consequent development of various latitudes. 
Nevertheless, most of the vegetation of the Eocene 
period is tropical ta its character, and some of it re¬ 
main* ton* to this day iu the islands of Australasia. 
The mammalewere also of the order that at the pre¬ 
sent time are found only in warm latitudes. 

The first mammfis, with the exception of the Mar¬ 
supials, were the Pachyderms, to which family the 
elephants of the present day belong. The represen¬ 
tatives of the family were, however, for superior in 
size and in number of varieties to those with which we 
are familiar. In the plaster quarries of Paris, Mont¬ 
martre and Pantin, are to be found vast quantities 
of their remains. Every block taken from these 
quarries incloses some .fragment of a bone of these 
huge monsters. 

It was from the fossils furnished by these quarries 
that Cuvier made his studies, and finally succeeded 
in restoring several, and defining their appearance 
and habits. 

The Palceotheriwn was one of the animals which 
Cuvier identified and described. It bore points of 
resemblance to the horse, the rhinoceros and the tapir. 
There were many species of them of different sixes. 
The nose terminated in a muscular fleshy trunk, or 
rather snoot, the eyes were small, the head large, the 
body squat, thick and short; the legs short and stoat. 

The Arioplotherhun was another animal which 
Cuvier has discovered for us. It was about the 
sixe of the ass. What would have distinguished it 
most most have been an enormous tail, of at least 
three feet in length, and very thick at its junction 
with the body. The tail evidently served it as a 
rudder and propeller when swimming in the lakes or 
rivers; for, Cuvier decides that in its habits it most 
have resembled the hippopotamus and other quadru¬ 
peds which frequent the water. 

The Xiphodon seems to be a species of hornlem 
deer. Cuvier says: “Like all active herbivorous 
animals, it was probably timid, and with large and 
very mobile ears, like those of the stag.” 

These animals were all herbivorous in habits. It 
is curious to consider that at this period there were 
few or no carnivorous mammals. The eartty was 
filled with huge creatures which browsed the herbage 
of the plain and the succulent plants, and lived in 
quiet and harmony. 

It was at this period that the Nummulites existed 
in the bosom of the seas, for from shore. The shelly 
agglomerates of these Protosoan Bhizopods now con¬ 
stitute very important rocks. In the chain of the 
Pyrenees the NummulUe limestone forms entire 
mountains of great height. It was of these rocks 
that the pyramids were built in Egypt. “The Num- 
mulitio formation,” says Lyell, “ plays a far more con¬ 
spicuous part than any other Tertiary group in the 
solid frame-work of the earth’s crust, whether in 
Europe, Asia or Africa. It often attains a thickness 
of many thousand feet, and extends from the Alp^ 
the Carpathians.” It is also found in greatr 

ties in Asia and Africa. “When we hayf 
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rived at the same conclusion,” says the same au¬ 
thority, “ that the Nnmmalitic formation occupies a 
middle place in the Eocene series, we arestruck with 
the<comparatively modern date to which some of the 
greatest revolutions in the physical geography of 


The vegetation of the Miocene period was still 
tropical in character, though indicating an approach, 
in Some latitudes, to a cooler temperature. The pri¬ 
meval forests of South America furnish even at this 
day, no doubt, a tolerably accurate idea of the vegw 



Europe, Asia and Northern Africa must be referred. 
All the mountain chains, such as the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Carpathians and Himalayas, into the-composition of 
whose central and loftiest parts the Nummulitic 
strata enter bodily, could have had no existence till 
after the Middle Eocene period.” - 


tation of that period. These were palms, bamboos, 
laurels, maples, walnut trees, beeches, elms and oak% 
all growing with tropical luxuriance and bound and 
woVen together by magnificent vines. 

Now, for the first type^aie dfeoovered carnivora 
among mammals. Apse, bats, dogs, and other new 
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species make their appearance. Bats, dogs and coati 
inhabited Brasil and Guiana, rats ranged North 
America. There were genetics, marmots, squirrels 
and opossums. Thrashes, sparrows, storks, flamin¬ 
goes and crows were added to the list of birds. 
Snakes, frogs and salamanders abounded in the 
marshes, and perch and shad appeared in the lakes 
and rivers. 

The largest terrestrial mammal that ever lived 
belonged to this period. The name of Dvnotherivm 
has been given to it. Though this name dignifies 
“ terrible animal," jet its habits seem to have been 
peaceful enough. It is supposed to have inhabited 
the marshes bordering fresh-water lakes, and rivers, 
and to h ve lived on roots and plants. Though 
much larger than the elephant, it bore a strong like¬ 
ness to that animal. It probably had a proboscis 
similar to the elephant’s. Its tusks, however, instead 
of proceeding out of its mouth, grew, bent downward, 
from the lower jaw, and though no doubt of use as 
weapons of defence, were especially intended as a 
powerful natural mattock for penetrating the soil, 
and tearing up the roots upon which it fed. 

The mastodon was similar in siie and appearance 
to the elephant of to-day. Its body was somewhat 
longer, and its limbs a little thicker. Numerous 
remains of mastodons have been found in North 
America, especially in the regions of the Ohio and 
Hudson rivers. Two complete skeletons have been 
formed from the remains of mastodons, one of which 
is on exhibition in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, the other was sent to London. A 
single fossil tooth of a mastodon weighed about 
seventeen pounds. 

The North American aborigines called the masto -1 
don “ the father of the ox," and there are numerous j 
traditions which indicate that these creatures were 
in existence up to a comparatively reoent period in 
the world’s history. America abounds in remains of 
mastodons, but few bones have been found in Europe. 
They seem most plentiful in that country in tkt Vai 
d’Arno, and a magnificent skeleton was discovered at 
Turin. j 

Fragmentary remains of several species of apes 
have been found, and an entire skeleton ofawtsso- 
pit&ecus, which, in appearance and general organisa¬ 
tion resembled the dog-faced baboon or ape of the 
pr es en t period. 

The remains of the vegetable world of the Mio¬ 
cene period are found in the shape of a certain im¬ 
perfect or spurious coal called MgmU, It is utilized 
ip many countries in the place of ooaL I'll* beds of 
this coal are of various degrees of thickness, from a 
lew inches to above twenty yards. Yellow amber is 
found with this lignite. It is the mineralised resin 
which flowed from oertain extinct pine trees of the 
Tertiary epoch. This amber is washed up by the 
waves of the Baltic Sea, and has, Tor ages, formed 
quite an article of commerce. In this fossil gum are 
frequently inclosed insects and other extraneous 
bodies, where they have been preserved in their ori¬ 
ginal color and integrity of form. | 


The marine deposits of the Miocene period are 
beds of soft olay and shelly marl The soft day 
deposits indodo sandstone, much used for building 
purposes. This marine formation is sometimes suc¬ 
ceeded by a fresh-water deposit of a whitish and 
partly silioeous limestone. The shdly marl deposits 
are formed of broken shells and corals, and the cor¬ 
responding fresh water deposits contain numerous re¬ 
mains of the contemporaneous animal kingdom. This 
shdly marl is extensivdy used for fertilizing land. 

The Pliocene period or third subdivision of the 
Tertiary epoch was marked by a wonderful change 
in the manifestations of nature, and consequently by 
wonderful geographical alterations. The world had, 
op to this period* been divided into land and water, 
but with the land more or less level. Mountains had 
hitherto been unknown. But now came terrible 
subterranean convulsions. The outer crust was 
cooled and hardened, and as the boiling and seeth¬ 
ing mass within needed vent through which the 
compressed steam might escape, the hardened crust 
would he forced upward and a volcano would burst 
forth. It is believed, there being strong presumptive 
evidence in favor of the presumed fact, that up to 
this period, the portion of the earth now occupied 
by Europe was a vast sea filled, perhaps, by numer¬ 
ous islands of more or lees extent. The European 
continent gradually emerged from this deeg while 
the chains of mountains were forced upward by an 
internal force. Fossil shells are found upon the 
Pyrenees at a height of eight thousand feet; on the 
Alps at a height of ten thousand feet; while in 
dioily, the newer Pliocene rooks,. covering nearly 
half the surface of the island, arq raised from two 
thousand to three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. In the Andes and the Himalayas the same 
evidence is found of their having been raised upward 
by volcanic action, as fossil shells are found on the 
former at a height of thirteen thousand feet, and on 
the latter at eighteen thousand feet. In the central 
Alps Cretaceous, Oolitic, Lisssic and Eocene strata 
are found at the loftiest summits. Oolitic and Cre¬ 
taceous strata have been raised twelve thousand feet, 
Eocene ten thousand feet and Miocene four thousand 
and five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Equally striking proofs of recent elevation are found 
in the Apennines; the celebrated Carrara marble 
turning out to be an altered limestone of the Oolitic 
series, and the nnderlying crystalline rooks to be 
metamorphosed secondary sandstones and shales. 

During this last period, which precedes our own 
epoch, the temperature of the earth was gradually 
cooling, and the vegetation was being modified ac¬ 
cordingly. Consequently, we find a striking simil¬ 
arity between the flora of that period and that of the 
present The predominating character of vegetation 
is the abundance of the group of the Ametdaesss. 
Conifers still numbered thirty-two varieties; of mqple 
there were twelve varieties; of oak, three; while 
willows, beeehea, birches, magnolias and other 
modern trees abounded. The palms totally die- 
»I pMred from Europe 
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Among the mammals which existed during this 
period we find the mastodon, which I hare already 
described as existing during the preceding period. 
The hippopotamus, the horse, the camel, the ox and 
the deer, are among the anhn&is then existing which 
survive to the present day. The fossil horse presents 
the greatest resemblance to existing individuals, 
though only about one-third its present sice. The 
rhinoceros differed somewhat in having two horns 
instead of one. There was also a dwarf species 
about the size of a common hog. - There were also 
intermediate species. The famous bird, the roc, 
which has played so important a part in Oriental 
tradition, originated in the discovery of the cranium 
and horns of a fossil rhinoceros. The famous dragons 
of western tradition had also a similar origin. 

“In the city of Klagenforth, in Carinthia, is a 
fountain on which is sculptured the head of a mon¬ 
strous dragon with six feet, and a head surmounted 
by a stout horn. According to the popular tradition, 
still prevalent at Klagenftirth, this dragon lived in a 
cave, whence it issued from time to time, to frighten 
and ravage the oountry. A bold cavalier kills the 
dragon, paying with his life for this proof of his 
courage. The head of the pretended dragon, killed 
by the valorous knight, is preserved in the Hfitel de 
Vflle, and this head has tarnished the sculptor for 
his fountain with a model for the head of his statue. 
Hear Unga, of Vienna, recognized at a glance the 
cranium of the fossil rhinoceros; its discovery in 
some cave had probably originated the fable of the 
knight and the dragon.” 

The Sivathenum yiganteam, remains of which are 
found in certain provinces in India, had a body as 
bulky as that of an ox, and bore a strong resemblance 
to an elk. 

The living salamanders are amphibious Batra- 
chians, with smooth skins, and rarely attaining the 
length of twenty inches. The salamander of the 
Tertiary epoch had the dimensions of a crocodile. 
A skeleton of this reptile was found on the left bank 
of the Bhine, not for from Constance, in 1725. It 
was mistaken for the skeleton of a gigantic man, and 
Seheochzar, a Swiss naturalist, published a descrip¬ 
tion of the fossil, entitling it “Homo dihmi — 
man, a witness of the deluge. Pierre Camper, a 
German naturalist, in 1787, corrected the error, 
though he himself mistook it for a Saurian. Cuvier 
finally settled the matter by plainly indicating to 
what order of beings it belonged. 

Birds became exceedingly numerous. Vultures 
and eagles were added to the rapacious birds, and 
gulls, swallows, ducks, pheasants, etc., filled the air 
and the water. 

Dolphins and whales sported in the ocean, differ¬ 
ing but slightly from the same orders of the p r e s e n t. 
An enormous fragment of a fossil whale waa found 
in Paris, in 1779, in the cellar of a wine-merchant. 
Not being specially interested in natural history, the 
wine-merchant took the trouble to excavate only a 
part of the bone, yet that detached pfeoe weighed 
two hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 


At the close of the Tertiary epoch Europe and 
Asia must have presented nearly all the physical 
characteristics which distinguish them at the present 
day. The continents had assumed their present 
forms; but many lakes now dried up, still existed. 
The mountains reared their heads and were covered 
with perpetual snow. 

The picture which we give this month id an ideal 
landscape of the Pliocene period. It is not a sea 
with islands, bnt land through which a river is flow¬ 
ing. In the distance arise mountains which nature 
has recently thrown op in her convolsions In the 
foreground are the animals of the period. 


A DUEL BETWEEN HUMMING-BIRDS. 
GENTLEMAN of Kingston, in this State, re¬ 
cently witnessed a novel battle in a garden of 
that place. Two green-backed humming birds were 
the combatants, and the fray lasted seventeen minute*. 
The tiny antagonists would dart on each other most 
viciously; would soar twenty feet or more in the 
air, and then return to the flowers in the beds for a 
moment or two, where the warfare raged most bit¬ 
terly. Occasionally the larger would pin the smaller 
to the ground, when the latter would strike vigor¬ 
ously at the throat of its foe. Finally the larger 
bird apparently became very much enraged, and 
made an energetic spurt. The other fell to the 
ground, its wings fluttered, the body quivered, one 
quick gasp, and the ruby-throated little one was 
dead. The victor flew to a dead twig on a neighbor¬ 
ing shrub, smoothed its ruffled plumage as a dore 
would, and twisted its neck from side to ride, then 
for a moment hovering over the lifeless body of its 
enemy, as if to be certain life was extinct, it flew 
swiftly away. 


MOZART’S NOSE. 

OZABT8 nose was a very long one, a great 
contrast to his friend Haydn’s, who had almost 
a flat.nose. Many jokes passed between them about 
noses. 

One day, in a numerous and grave society, the 
subject of music was being discussed, and Mozart, in 
reply to the compliments made him, laid a wager 
that no one, not even his friend Haydn, was capable 
of performing, at first right, a piece which he had 
composed that morning. 

Haydn accepted the wager. The piece of music 
was placed before him on the piano. Haydn easily 
played through the first portion of it, then he stopped 
short, finding it impossible to go any further. Tbs 
two hands must each be at the furthest extremities 
of the instrument, and one note in the nrarie impe¬ 
riously demanded that one of them should be in the 
centre. Haydn confessed himself conquered. 

As to Mozart, he took up the piece of music, and 
when he arrived at the puzzling note touched it with 
his nose. Everybody laughed heartily, and not tbs 
least he who had lost his wager. 
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VIENNA. 

BY 0. 

V IENNA having been the centre of attraction in 
Europe this season, a few remarks concerning 
its history, past and present, may not be with¬ 
out interest. In the first century it was called Fa* 
biana, and was a Boman station; after some years it 
was included in Upper Pannonia, and the name 
changed to Vindobona. It was overrun and pillaged 
by the Qoths and Huns when the power of the Bo¬ 
man Empire declined, as were many other of their 
possessions. In 800 it formed a part of the empire 
of Charlemagne, who did much to render it prosper¬ 
ous. It then received the name of Austria, or the 
Eastern Kingdom, with the territory by which it was 
surrounded, and became the capital of the mar- 
graviate. 

The margraves, who governed Vienna, were 
princes of the family of Babenberg at that time; 
afterward the title was changed to dukes, and they 
continued to rule till in the thirteenth century, the line 
became extinct. Ottakar of Bohemia then ruled in 
Vienna; under him it increased much in extent, and 
improved in appearance, but he refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the election of the Emperor Budolph, and from 
that cause not only Vienna, but all Austria, came 
into possession of the House of Hapsbuig. 

In 1493, Maximilian I. being at that time emperor, 
Vienna became the capital of Austria, and has con¬ 
tinued to be the residence of the royal family. 

The University of Vienna, founded 1237, lias about 
five thousand five hundred students, urually in at¬ 
tendance, being the largest number of any in Europe. 
It has nearly one hundred professors. There are 
many other important institutions of learning in the 
city, besides about sixty common schools; the num¬ 
ber of scholars is about thirty thousand. Few cities 
exceed Vienna in literarv advantages. The Impe¬ 
rial Library, which adjoins the palace of the em¬ 
peror, and occupies a very handsome edifice, is one 
of the largest and most valuable in Europe. It con¬ 
tains three hundred and ten thousand printed vol¬ 
umes, and twenty thousand manuscripts, many of 
which are of extreme rarity, or very unique. There 
is also annexed to the library an almost unrivalled 
collection of engravings,.which was originally com¬ 
menced by Prince Eugene, and which now contains 
three hundred thousand of the finest prints. 

The University Library, and two other libraries 
connected with it, contain about two hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes. Any educated person, and even 
strangers in the city, are admitted to any of these 
freely, and access can easily be had even to the em¬ 
peror’s private library, which contains more than 
fifty thousand volumes; or to those of eight or ten of 
the princee and nobles, who each have as large a 
collection of valuable books as the emperor. So that 
those who visit Vienna, and have time and inclina¬ 
tion for reading, can be.gratified.*to ajmost aqy^ex. 
tent. Here also the artist will find large collections 
of valuable paintings, containing specimens iff all th? 
different schools. 


There are jnany public and private picture gal¬ 
leries which are well worth visiting, also an attrac¬ 
tive sculpture gallery. 

Of the many museums, that of Natural History, 
which adjoins the Imperial library, is considered 
the most curious, interesting, and valuable. In a 
museum of works of art, is the celebrated salt-cellar 
made by Benvenuto Cellini, for Francis I.; also, an 
enormous onyx, nearly thirty inches in diameter, 
which formed a part of the dowry of Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, the wife of the Emperor Maximilian. 

There are many. churches, palaces and public 
buildings, deserving of a more particular notioe than 
can here be given. The Cathedral of St. Stephen is 
a lofty, cruciform, Gothic structure, very large and 
high, and is built of large blocks of hewn stone. The 
west facade is adorned with rich tracery and sculp¬ 
ture, and flanked by two octagonal towers. From 
the centre of the south facade rises a magnificent 
tower, diminishing gradually from its base in regu¬ 
larly retreating arches and buttresses, till it termi¬ 
nates in a point, which is four hundred and sixty-five 
feet high, being the loftiest in Europe. It has a 
very large bell, cast of cannon taken from the Turks. 
Besides the tower, it has a dome covered with seve¬ 
ral remarkabjfc statues, carvings and sculptures. 
The interior is rather gloomy, but very imposing. 
It is supported by twelve very large pillars, and has 
nearly forty marble altars and various monuments, 
of which that of the Emperor Frederick IV. is the 
most gorgeous, and that of the celebrated Prince 
Eugene the most interesting. 

There are many finely-proportioned edifices, with 
interesting and unique interiors, which will well re¬ 
pay the curiosity of the traveller, and which many 
of the thousands who have visited Vienna the past 
summer have been interested in viewing. 

Dunelleh, N. J. 
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BY 8. JENNIE JONES. 


W ALKING under the maple borigha— 
The year’s bright afternoon. 

With ite shower of gold and crimson gay, 
Is sweeter than roso-orowned Jane. 
Sweeter, in all its ripened wealth, 

Than fiokle, smiling spring; 

Walking under the maple boughs. 

Our life-song, love, I sing. 

We smiled and wept, and smiled again, 
And the changeful days passed by, 

And brightest hours, with fervid glow, 
Enwrapped our earth and sky, 

Till peaceful, purple autumn-time 
Threw back her golden gate; 

Now, walking under the maple boughs, 

We smile and love and wait. 


„ He seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. 
Hope is always liberal, and they that trust her pro¬ 
mises make little scruple of revelling to-day on the 
profits of to-morrow. 

■ 
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THE DEVIL-FISIL 

B7 KiXtlV KHIOHTt 
44 TN the more ancient formations of the old world, 
I we find two marderen—a nipper and a sucker. 
-A. The first is rerealed to ns by the imprint of the 
trilobite, an order now lost, the most destructive of 


we may judge from snob a beak, this monster—if the 
other parts of the body were in proportion— nywt 
have been enormous; its ventose, invincible arms, of 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet, like those of some 
monstrous spider. In making war on the mollofcs, 
he remains mollusc also; that is to say, always ao 
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extinct beings. The second subsists in one gigantic embryo. He presents the strange, almost rUkriom. 
fragment, a beak nearly two feet in length, which if it were not also terrible, appearance of an embryo 
was that of a great sucker or cuttle-fish (Sepia). If I going to war; of a fetus farions and cruel, soft sad 










THE DEVIL-FISH. 


transparent, bat tenacious, breathing with a murder- 
on breath, for it ia not for food alone that it makes 
war; it baa the wish to destroy. Satiated, and seen 
banting, it still destroys. Without defensive armor, 
under its threatening murmurs there is no peace; 
its safety is to attack. It regards all creatures as a 
possible enemy. It throws about its long arms, or 
rather thongs, armed with suckers, at random.” 

Snob is Michelet's highly poetic descript i on of the 
Molluscous Oephalopod, popularly known as the 
devil-fish. Victor Hugo gives an equally eloquent 
and even more carefully delineated picture of the 
same monsters in his “ Toilers of the Sts.” But they 
are both the descriptions of poets, rather than of 
naturalists. These Cephalopoda have in all ages 
excited wonder and imagination. The ancients be¬ 
lieved in them as moos tern in size, large enough to 
grasp and crush ships in their long-reaching and 
powerful arms, and forking in the depths of the 
ooean waiting for victims. 

Pliny relates the history of an enormous Cephmlo- 
pod or cuttle-fish which haunted the ooast of Spain 
in the neighborhood of Castria, and was a- terror to 
the fishermen. It was finally captured, and was 
found to be seven hundred pounds in weight, and 
with arms more than thirty feet long. 

Olaris Magnus believed in the troth of the report 
that the northern seas were the home of. a monster 
not less than a mile in length. Thk febled giant of 
the seas was called the Kraken, and numerous stories 
are yet retained of its appearanae. 

The Cephalopoda or devil-fish of modern times 
dwindle into insignificanoe when compared to these 
mythical monsters of the ancients. The length of 
the creatures from tip to tip of the arms measures 
from two to eight feet, and seldom exceeds five or six 
feet. Their weight is ordinarily from fifteen to 
twenty-five pounds. Pfeon, the naturalist^ met ** in 
the Australian seas a huge cuttle-fish, rolling heavily 
on the suriaoe of the waves, its arms more than eight 
feet long, twisting about like hideous snakes.” 
8wediaur reports that some whalers took out of the 
mouth of a whale pieces of a cuttle-fish which were 
twenty-five feet long. 

The following feats we gather from a recently -1 
published book: 

“The steam corvette Akcton was between Teneriffe 
and Madeira when she fell in with a gigantic cala- 
mar, not kee—according to the account—than fifty 
feet long, without reckoning its eight formidable 
arms covered with suckers, and abodt twenty feet in 
circumference at its largest part, the head terminat¬ 
ing in arms of enormous e*M» the other extremity 
iii'two fleshy lobes or fins, the weight of 
the whole befog estimated at four thousand, pounds. 
The fletli was soft, glutinous and of a reddish book 
color. The commandant, wishing in the interests of 
science to seenre the monrier, actually engaged it in 
battle. Numerous shots were aimed at it, but the 
bails traversed Us fl ac c i d and glutinous mass without 
^vuriug it any fital iqjury. But after one .of these 
attacks the waves Wfre o bs erv ed to be covered with 


foam and blood, and a strong odor of musk was in¬ 
haled by the spectators. The musket-shots not hav¬ 
ing produced the desired results, harpoons were 
employed, but they took no bold on the soft impala- 
ble flesh of the marine monster. When it escaped 
from the harpoon it dived under the ship, and came 
np again at the other ride. They succeeded at last 
in getting the harpoon to bite, and in passing a 
bowling hitch round the posterior part of the animal. 
But when they attempted to hoist it out of the water 
the rope penetrated deeply into the flesh, and sepa¬ 
rated it into two parts, the head with the arms and 
tentacles dropping into the sea and making oflj while 
the fins and posterior parts were brought on board. 
The latter weighed about forty pounds.” 

A book about the u Natural History and Fishery 
of the Sperm Whale,” gives the following incident, 
in which one of these curious, creatures plays a 
prominent part: 

“ Mr. Beale had been searching for shells among 
the rocks in Bonin Island, and was much astonished 
to see at his feet a most extraordinary-looking ani¬ 
mal, crawling beck toward the* surf; which it had 
just left It was creeping on its eight legs, which, 
from their soft and flexible nature, bent considerably 
under the weight of it* body, go that it was just 
lifted by an effort above the rocks. It appeared 
much alarmed, and made every attempt to escape. 
Mr. Beale endeavored to stop it by patting hk foot 
on one of its tentacles, but it liberated itself several 
times in spite of all his efforts. He then laid hold 
of one of the tentacles with hk hand and held'it 
firmly, and the limb appeared ns if it would he torn 
asunder in the struggle. To terminate the contest, 
he gave it a powerful jerk. It resisted the effort 
successfully, but the moment after, the enraged ani¬ 
mal lifted a head with large, projecting eyes, and 
loosing its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon 
Mr. Beale’s arm, which had been previously bared 
to the shoulder, and clung to it with its suckero, 
while it endeavored to get the beak, which he could 
now see between the- tentacles, in a position to bite 
him. Mr. Beale describes its cold, slimy grasp as 
extremely sickening, and he loudly called to hk 
friend, who was also searching for sheik, to come to 
hk assktanoe. They hastened to the boat, and he 
was released by killing hk tormentor with a boat- 
knife, whan the aims were disengaged bit by bit. 
Mr. Beale states that thk Cephalopod must have 
measured across its expanded arms about four feet, 
while its body was not bigger than a large hand 
clenched/’ 

It seems as though the name spider-fish would be 
a more appropriate one far this 'creature than the 
one by Ahioh it k tonally known. The pictures of 
thexUfihrent varieties of thk creature hhte all, mare 
or l*a% a spider-like appearance. They are oom- 
peeed ef An 'immense head' bearing lhrge, staririg 
eye* omeaoh side, and with arms or kgs proceeding 
immediately from this head. The arms are need for 
swimming, walking and for seizing and holding its 

prey. The rims, of which, there are right, are 
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covered with suckers, eaoh am having about two 
hundred and forty. They foed on cr u stac e a n s, fishes 
and also on shelled molluscs—every kind of animal, 
in foot, which comes within their reach. They live 
for five or six years, and lay eggs, which are known 
by fishermen as sea-grapes. 

Some of the Cephalopoda secrete a blackish, inky 
fluid, which, when pursued, it discharges in a jet, 
and which so discolors the water that, under cover of 
it, the creature has time to escape. The ink of the 
cuttle-fish is used in water-color painting under the 
name of sepia. 

The sepise are voracious in their habits, and they 
not only kill to eat, but for the sake of killings mak¬ 
ing murderous assault upon whatever comes in their 
way, Cven after they have.gorged themselves. .But 
they have a terrible and relentless enemy in the dol¬ 
phins. To make, another quotation from Michelet: 
“ These lords of the ocean,’ 1 he says, “ are so delicate 
in their tastes that they eat only the head and arms, 
which are both tender and easy of digestion. They 
reject the hard parts, and especially the afterpart of 
the body. The coast of Royan, for example, is 
covered with thousands of these mutilated cuttle-fish. 
The porpoises take most incredible bounds, at first 
to frighten them, and afterward, to run them down ; 
in short, after their feast, they give themselves up to 
gymnastics.” 

In the family of Octopodedae are Cephalopoda, hav¬ 
ing eight long arms united at the base by a web. Mr. 
Henry Lee, F. L. S., writes, in “ Land and Water," 
the following account of experiments with an octo¬ 
pus, in an aquarian: 

“ Desiring to have a better view than I had pre¬ 
viously been able to obtain of what follows the 
seizure of a crab by an octopus, I recently fastened 
one to a string, by which an attendant was to lower 
it in the water close to the glass, while I stood watch¬ 
ing in front. The crab had hardly descended to the 
depth of two feet before an octopus, for which it was 
not intended, and which I had not observed (so ex¬ 
actly had he assumed the hue of the surface to which 
he clung), shot out like a rocket from one side of the 
tank, opened his membranous umbrella, shut up the 
suspended crab within it, and darted back again to 
the ledge of rock on which he had been lying in am¬ 
bush. There he held on, with the crab firmly pressed 
between his body and the stone-work. As this was 
not what I wished, I directed Cosham, my assistant, 
to gently try to pull the bait away from him. Not a 
bit of it! As soon as he felt thestrain he took a firm 
grasp of the rock with all the suckers of seven of his 
arms, and, stretching the eighth aloft, coiled it round 
the tautened line, the suckers actually dosing on tke 
line also, as a caterpillar’s foot gripes a thin twig or 
a cobbler’s leathern pad folds round his thread when 
he is making a wax-end. Noticing several jerks on 
the string, I thought at first they were given by the 
man overhead, and told him not to use too much 
force ; but he called out,‘ Itfe-not oq sir, it*s the oc¬ 
topus; I can’t:move him; and he’s pulling so hard 
that, if I don’t let go, he’ll'break thtlinei ‘Hold 


oo, then, and let him break it,’ I replied. Tag, tug I 
dragged the tough, strong arm of the.octopus; and at 
a third tog the line hroke, and the crab was all his 
own. The iwine was that used for mending the srine 
net, and was therefore not particularly weak. Al¬ 
though this experiment furnished a fresh illustration 
of the holding power of an octopus, it had not taught 
me exactly that which I wanted to know. I wished 
to be underneath that umbrella with the end), or 
(which was decidedly preferable) to be able to see 
what happened beneath it without getting wet My 
plan, therefore, was to procure the seizure of foe 
crab against the front glass, insteadvrf against the 
rods-work. Our npxt endeavor* was eon caa a fii l. A 
second crab was sc fastened, tbat the Atriag oouM he 
withdrawn if dfesined, and was lowered near to the 
great male octopus, who generally dwells in a nook 
in the west front corner of the tank. He was sleepy, 
and not very hungry, and required a good deal of 
tempting to rouse him to activity; but the sight of 
his favorite food overcame his Itiinesn, and after 
some demonstrative panting, puffing, and erection of 
his tubercles, he lunged out an arm to seise the pre¬ 
cious motsel. It was withdrawn from his reach; 
and so, at last, he turned out of bed, rushed at it,aad 
got it under him against the pfate+ghus, just as I de¬ 
sired. Id a aBcond the crab was completely pinioned. 
Not a movement, not a straggle, was visible or pos¬ 
sible-each leg, each claw, was grasped all over by 
suckers—enfolded in them—stretched out to its lull 
extent by them. . The back of the carapace was co¬ 
vered all over with the tenacious vacuum-discs, 
brought together by the adaptable contraction of the 
limb, and ranged in close order, shoulder to shoulder, 
touching each other; while, between others, which 
dragged the abdominal plates toward the month of 
the black tip of the hard, horny beak, was seen for a 
single instant protruding from the circular orifice in 
the centre of the radiation of the arms,and the next 
had crunched through the shell, and was buried deap 
in the flesh of the victim. The action of an octopus 
when seising its prey for its necessary food is very 
like that of aut pouncing on a moose, and holding 
it down beneath its paws. y The movement is as sud¬ 
den, tke scuffle as brief, and the escape of tke pri¬ 
soner even less probable. The fote of the crab is net 
really more terrible than that of die mouse or of a 
minnow swallowed by a perch, hot there is s repul- 
siveness about the form, color, and attitudes of the 
octopus, which invests it with a kind of tragic 
horror.” 


Let your discourse of others be foir; speak ill of 
nobody. To do it in his absence is the property of a 
oo ward, that stabs a man behind his back; if to his 
fooe, you add an affront to the scandal. He that 
praises bestows a fovor, but he that detracts commits 
a robbery, in taking from another what is justly his; 
every man thinks he deserves better than indeed he 
does; therefore, you cannot oblige mankind more 
than to speak well; man is the greatest humorist 
and flatterer of himself in the worlds 
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CROOKED PLACES. 

A STOKY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 

BY EDWARD GAB RETT, 

Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life? “Premiums Paid to Experience}* etc . 


THE LAST PART.—THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE WHOLE MATTER. 

CHAPTER I *—A STRANGER FROM AFAR. 

BEG your pardon very much, madam, but 
sorely your name is—or once was—Harrey V 
It was a tall gentleman who thus acoosted 
Millioent standing straight before her in the church¬ 
yard path, raising his hat from a very stately iron- 
gray head. And as the startled Millioent looked up 
at him and answered, there came over her a con¬ 
fused recollection of long candlelit evenings, very 
full of needlework, and a sound rang in her bewil¬ 
dered brain like Hatty’s naughty whistle of old 
days. It was like a once familiar language forgotten. 
And then a trite—a nothing characteristic in itself— 
made it all dear, as one translated word will some¬ 
times restore the lost key of knowledge. It was 
only a worn signet ring on the stranger's little 
finger. 

“ I am Millioent Harvey,’* she said, “ and—I know 
you now—you are Harry Westbrook.” 

“I am he,” he answered, grasping the hand she 
held toward him. “ And thank God for the friendly 
sound of the old name—you are the first that have 
called me by it since I have been back in England!” 

He tamed and walked by her side. “I knew I 
could not be wrong,” he said, speaking with an 
eagerness of delight that contrasted half pathetically 
with his dignified figure and whitening hair. “I 
could not mistake a Harvey face. I should have 
known it if I had met it on the Himalayas.” 

u I have not to question you, fearful what your 
replied may be,” he went on. “ Only yesterday, I 
took a wandering about our old haunts in Mile End, 
and went into one of the shops where Hatty used to 
deal, and where the same old name was up. I asked 
after yon alL *Yes, the old lady was still Hive,’ 
they told me, ‘and looking finely. And Master 
George was married and had a giro wn-up son, and 
was a great man. And Miss Milly was still at home. 
And Miss Hatty was Mrs. Webber, bnt she still 
looked in sometimes of an evening, and sat down, 
and was as friendly as ever.’ I did not need to hear 
that Hatty was Mrs. Webber,” he added, with a 
touch of gravity in his playfulness. “I knew that 
years and yean ago. I saw an old newspaper with 
the marriage notice. If yon think I may see Mr. 
and Mrs, Webber, I have something for them. If 
not, I will send it through you. It is only an 
inlaid chess-table, and a set of chessmen in Indian 
iwory.” 

“ I am sure they will both be very glad to see yon,” 
said Milly, not speaking without authority, for Harry 
Westbrook, though seldom mentioned, was no tabooed 
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subject in the Webbers’ house—Mr. Webber having 
always stoutly maintained “that it had been a good 
sign in any yonng man to be taken with Harriet,” 
while Hatty, though a light shadow would flit over 
her merry face at the old name, was always humbly 
and thankfully conscious that she had been guided to 
do the right tiling—not being one of those weak and 
foolish women who think that their hand alone has 
strength to save a man’s life and soul, each women 
being generally those who would only seal his per¬ 
dition. “ I am sure they will be very glad to see 
you,” Milly reiterated; “ but will yon not come home 
first and see my mother ? Our house is quite near. 
And Miss Brook is still with os—do yon remember 
Miss Brook?” 

“Indeed I do,” he said, cheerfully, “she is not a 
woman to be forgotten. A very important piece of 
my home-ooming triumph would be lost if I missed 
Mies Brook. It is a treat worth having, to pat in a 
creditable appearance before those who predicted our 
disgrace.” 

“But nobody will be better pleased than Miss 
Brook,” said Milly, “ she really liked yon.” 

“ I know she did,” he replied, heartily. “ I did 
not think so at the time, hot it is now some years 
since I came to that conclusion.” 

And so Millioent led in the unexpected guest. 
The two old ladies were seated in their little parlor, 
Mrs. Harvey reading the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Miss Brook perusing the book of Job. Mrs. Harvey 
caught the name of “ Harry Westbrook,” bnt thought 
suoh a possibility was so exceedingly pleasant that it 
could scarcely be true, and therefore rose and made 
her dignified, old-world curtsey, with its accompany¬ 
ing “ Very happy to see yon, sir,” with the added 
aside—“ Who—who—does she say it is?” while Miss 
Brook promptly took it all in and shouted in her 
ear: 

“It’s that yonng Westbrook,keen and made his 
fortune, and come back wonderrally improved, as I 
always said he might be”—a torn of her prophecies 
which threw the whole party into a hearty laugh, 
out of which thej all emerged as comfortably fomilfa r 
as if they had never been separated for more than a 
week. 

Of course, Mr. Westbrook stayed to dine with the 
Harveys; indeed, it was instantly settled that he 
should remain with them for the whole day, and if 
the Webbers did not look in at the cottage before 
evening service, then Mrs. Harvey or Milly wonld 
take him to their house after it. In one way or the 
other the Harveys and thq Webbers always saw each 
other every Sabbath. Mrs. Harvey and Milly still 
went to church, and the Webbers still went to chapel, 
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so aa they did not meet in God’s House, they regu¬ 
larly met at the household altar. 

There was no overwhelming amount of conversa¬ 
tion, and the inquiries mostly came from the stranger, 
and the news from the hostesses. It is not “ travel 
in far lands ” which furnishes subjects which we care 
to talk pver in the sacred first moments of re-union. 
Days would come when the three women would hang 
interested on their gratified visitor’s stories of Indian 
life and society, on his sketches of Benares and the 
Himalayas, his descriptions of Hindoo ceremonials, 
and his specimens of Oriental needlework and flora. 
But just now it was far more interesting for him to 
hear about the death of his old minister, and how 
the house in which he used to live was pulled to bits 
and turned into a factory. The sight of the same old 
dishes of former days seemed to him more astonish¬ 
ing than the seven wonders of the world, and one or 
two old books lying about he lifted as reverently as 
if all the souls whom they had ever comforted still 
clasped their hands about them. 

It is strangely solemn, that meeting of family 
friends, long parted in utter silence. Influences have 
been moulding each, of which the other knows no¬ 
thing, which may have driven them apart, or may 
have drawn them nearer together. There is scarcely 
an ordinary phrase, a tune, a public event, a sunset 
glory, or a moonlight shadow which has not acquired 
some secret meaning for each. These things escape 
speech—they are never so disguised as when clumsily 
clothed in words. What is there to tell of our histo¬ 
ries? Somebody died—somebody married—some¬ 
body was introduced to us—everybody knows before¬ 
hand that such things must have happened to us. 
But the bare facts are nothing; and those who know 
them know nothing. These old friends of his knew 
all about Harry Westbrook’s old love affair, pod 
time will oome when it will be frankly talked over 
among them, but they will never know—he will 
never be able to tell them—how it felt to sit lonely 
in the shadow of tropical trees, and know that Hatty 
and her husband were singing out of one hymn-book 
in their little East End chapel* Millioent, in her 
turn, mentioned both Fergus Laurie and David Max¬ 
well to Mr. Weetbrook, in the course of this his first 
visit, and in due time he will know all about the 
ambition and self^rimess of the one and the saintli¬ 
ness of the other, but Millioent will never be able to 
tell how she felt when she wrote to Fergus and offered 
him'her money, or when she watched the sun go 
down, as she flew through the country in the Har¬ 
wich train. If others cannot see these stories in our 
eyes and hear them in our voices, they will never 
know them at all. Those who can read these open 
secrets know us better after one hour’s talk than 
some who have lived with us all our lives. 

To Millioent that Sabbath afternoon was like a 
peaceful dream; or rather years and yean gone by 
seemed like a fevered delirium, all except David’s 
Bible lying on the table, and David’s grave in the 
sunlight, not so very for away. She knew that Acre 
Hall was still standing where it did—that the man 


in possession was gone (though he might not be 
without his transitory successor), and that the house¬ 
hold still remained unchanged, for Fergus had not 
yet started for America, but was going about in the 
most dashing of flys, buying for himself the most 
sumptuous of Russian-leather portmanteaus, and 
coolly assuming that all of his creditors had done a 
very good thing for themselves when they allowed 
him to get into their debt. Millioent only marvelled 
within herself how she had ever wavered in her 
judgment as to what must be the end of such way of 
life—how she had ever hoped to gather figs of this¬ 
tles—to find a hero walking in the counsel of the un¬ 
godly—a saint sitting in the seat of the scornful.- It 
must have done harm, too—this wilfhl judgment of 
hers—when, rather than own herself in the wrong, 
she had shut her eyes to the right, and accepted ex¬ 
cuses where she should have uttered protests. Fer¬ 
gus might be saying to himself and toothers that she 
had not been a true friend. It was a bitter lie as he 
meant it, but she owned to herself that it was but too 
true in a for different sense l 

Mr. Webber and his wife did not call in at the 
cottage, and so, when evening service was over, Mil¬ 
lioent and Mr. Westbrook went to their house. 

The good little stationer himself received them, 
because, as he explained, Hatty was still up-stain 
“ taking off her bonnet.” 

“ I’m proud to see you, sir,” said the worthy man, 
“ and it will be just as great a pleasure as you eould 
give my Hatty. * If he ever comes to England, he’ll 
never oome near us,’ she’s said often and often.” 

“ Well, Mr. Webber, I can’t say I meant to do so 
when I landed,” said Mr. Westbrook, frankly; “but 
the worst of it was, there was nobody else to come to 
see, and there was no place I cared to haunt, exoept 
where we all used to live.” 

“ I’ll go up and tell her myself;” said Mr. Webber, 
bustling away, and Mri Westbrook sat down to wait 
their return. 

The guest gave one glance round the room—Hat¬ 
ty’s manage. No, he wouldn’t have liked such a 
room to live in. This would never have been his 
best home, as it was hers. This was fit for her, she 
had tnade it for herself; in foot, but she never would 
have been able to make it if she had been linked 
with him. 

Hatty came down presently. Not very quickly. 
She had had something to say to Mr. Webber first; 
probably she had also to give him a kiss. At any 
rate, she had had to put her best pearl brooch, her 
husband’s wedding-gift, into her lace collar. u He 
won’t notice what you are dressed in,” Mr. Webber 
had reasoned, but Hatty persisted. 

Mr. Westbrook rose and went forward, and tbe 
two old lovers met under the clumsy gilt chandelier, 
and shook hands, and said how glad they were to see 
each other. 

“ But you've grown, surely,” said Hatty, trying to 
laugh. 

“ In some ways, I hope,” answered Hany Wert- 
brook, r a ther wistfully. . 
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One as the two stood together, that there had 
never been a husband and wife like them in the 
world, though Millicent remembered thinking in the 
old time what a suitable pair they looked—quite a 
typical couple. But she had never seen an old set¬ 
tled husband and wife such as these now. Together 
they would not have grown so. Sitting gazing at 
them from her twilight comer, Millicent caught one 
of those curious revelations of possibilities in faces, 
which come to us all sometimes, understand them or 
not as we may. Sometimes they show us what peo¬ 
ple might have been, as well as what they may be. 
These two might hav^ been a lazy, ill-conditioned, 
reckless man, and a soured, indifferent woman, with 
a useless, restless heart like a caged animal. And 
as Milly caught this glimpse of the escaped dangers 
of the past, even Hatty's rich silk dress seemed to 
ding about her, as would have clung the poor tousled 
shawl she was never to wear, and Harry's tall and 
stately form seemed to droop into the shamble of the 
drunken sensualist, that, thank God, he was never to 
be I No, the fondest love could wish neither but 
what they were, and what they were they never could 
have become together. 

Before Harry Westbrook and Millicent left, the 
two sisters had a little chat in Hatty’s bedroom. 

“ I'm just awfully glad to have seen him again,” 
said Hatty, using her stepson’s slang in sober earnest, 
“ only 1 wish he was married and settled. He seems 
to have made plenty of money. Do you know 
whether he means to go back to India, Milly?” 

• “ He says so; he speaks of going back quite soon,” 
Millicent answered. 

“ I wish he was married. But you needn’t fancy 
Fm such a donkey as to fear he is keeping single for 
my sake, unless it is in the way that I gave him a 
disgust at women.” 

“There’s plenty in life besides marriage,” said 
Millicent, “even the world admits as much in the 
case of men. Marriage is never said to be their 
chief object in existence, as is sometimes stated of 
women.” 

“ But it’s six to one and half a dozen of the other, 
hr all that,” said Hatty, shrewdly. “ Unless it’s six 
to one and more than half a dozen to the other, for 
the world’s talk generally goes by contraries. I can 
understand a woman looking at her future with only 
a side glance at marriage, she can easily fancy her- 
self living with kindred, or set in households some¬ 
how, as women always are. But I can’t fancy a man 
looking forward and wondering whether he’ll pay his 
housekeeper fifty pounds a year or a hundred. That’s 
a dismal look-out. Mother is very pleased to see 
Harry, isn’t she?” Hatty inquired, with a sudden 
change of subject. 

“ Yes, we all are,” Millicent replied. “ You don’t 
know how much those old cheery times of ours have 
been*in my mind lately. I had been thinking about 
them as 1 think Noah’B family must have thought of 
the blue hills and'green dells while they were float¬ 
ing over the face of the dull gray flood. It seems so 
odd that Harry should turn up just when my 


mind was fell of the old memories which he 
shares.” 

Hatty kissed her sister. “ No, I don’t think it’s 
odd,” she said. “ It always happens so. It is won¬ 
derful, but it does, and that only makes it more won¬ 
derful. It wouldn’t be half so wonderful if the sun 
forgot to rise, or the trees to bud in spring, as that 
they never do.” 

And the two sisters went down-stairs, and warm 
invitations to renew his visit were given by the 
Webbers to Harry, and then he escorted Milly 
home. 

They walked in silenoe for a few minutes, then 
Harry said: “ Well, I thank God that I knew your 
sister. I believe my knowing her saved me for this 
life and for the next. You see I had nobody of my 
own, Miss Harvey, no sister, no near relation. I had 
no ideal of home till I saw yours. It was God's* 
providential blessing that it all happened as it did.” 

Millioent understood the thought in his heart, nar¬ 
rowed as was its expression. She knew that he felt 
now that Hatty had given him the utmost and the 
best that she had for him, that any giving more 
would not only have overflowed, but overturned the 
| cup. There are men and women whom God makes 
I brothers and sisters and sacred kin in spirit as in the 
| flesh, and between these there is a spiritual barrier, 
similar to the lawful “impediment” between near 
I relationships. They can be so much to each other, 
unless they lawlessly determine to be so much more l 
With them, transposing the poet’s sentiment, 

“A little less, and how much It Is I 
A little more, and what worlds away 1” 

Yet Milly understood, too, that the heart of the 
dignified mah beside her was conscious of a new loss, 

! even the loss of his old crown of loss. A man who 
| has fancied himself heir to an even irredeemably 
forfeited estate, feels himself beggared to find that 
there was a blunder in his genealogy, and that he 
never could have had the least claim to the alienated 
land. The bed where only rue and rosemary have 
grown looks drearier still when left empty for weeds 
to overspread. There may be shadow and rest under 
| a yew-tree, and an alas when it is cut down. Harry 
Westbrook would never again sit on the Himalayas 
and soothe his solitude with sighs over the solace 
that had slipped from his life. But we cannot joy¬ 
fully take the spoiling of our sorrow, if it be all we 
have! 

Millicent’s sympathetic revery was broken by Mr. 
Westbrook saying, as if in answer to her unspoken 
thought: “ Ah, but I am very glad I have come back 
to England. I don’t suppose I shall ever lose sight 
of you all again, and I shall leave the country very 
differently to how I left it last time. Then I felt 
ready to run away anywhere—anywhere. Why, I 
went down to the cabin and lay down in my berth, 
just to miss the last sight of England 1 Now I shall 
watch the shadow of her last rock! No, Miss Milli- 
cent (as they paused at the cottage gate), I wilLnot 
come in to-night, for your good hospitable mother 

would not let me go without another half-hour’s ohat, 
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and I will not be drawn into breaking her wholesome 
custom of early hours. But I will come back in a 
day or two if I may ? Yes ? Then perhaps I may 
look in to-morrow. Good-night." 

44 Good-night,” said Millicent, and went in, her 
heart full of thankfulness for the safety and welfare 
of the dear old Mend, whose familiar face had re¬ 
turned to iler like a fresh blossom from a tree planted 
long ago. 

And the moonlight shimmered through the elm- 
trees round Acre Hall, and slept on David’s grave 
beneath the Norman tower. 

CHAPTER II. 

LAST THINGS. 

H ARRY WESTBROOK kept his word. He did 
visit the cottage the next evening, aod the day 
but one after that, and then the next Sunday. He 
went to the Webbers, too, and took them his tardy 
wedding-gift—what fun the step children made out 
of that, and young Dick would have it that it was 
for somebody else—for there was a second generation 
of weddingB now in the very near future of the 
Webbers’ household. 

Under all circumstances it was only natural that 
Mr. Westbrook and Millicent should make the best 
companions for each other. * They had such a mutual 
past. Mrs. Harvey and Miss Brook could join in 
their laughing gossip over old times; but they were 
not their own 44 old times,” which were twenty or 
thirty years further back. In the spring time of 
these those had been absorbed, anxious women. 
Then George and Harriet had each had the poem of 
life since the prelude, and their memories did not 
habitually go back so far. 

Gradually Harry Westbrook spoke less of going 
back to India—actually said that there was no par-, 
ticular hurry to do so; it might even depend upon 
circumstances whether he went at all I And more 
significant than his words, was the fact that he 
began to give serious attendance at the London 
office of the firm in which he now had an important 
share. 

Mr. Westbrook’s was one of those characters that 
begin by being all possibility. Most of us have a 
little actuality to begin with, which is a splendid 
start at first. But you cannot tell the size of a flower 
by the size of its seed. Nay, a grain of mustard 
seed 44 is indeed the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown, it is the greatest among herbs.” The secret 
lies in that mysterious gift of growing. 

Such a little thing means so much to such natures. | 
The very eaqy goodness of Harry’s nature—its sheer 
want of grasp—had made it seem possible that he 
could take the world without a struggle—enter into 
his inheritance, without proving his right thereto. 
The thing he had needed to learn was that giving 
goes before taking, and that the heir, so long as he is 
a child, differeth nothing from a servant. When 
Hatty sacrificed the sometimes treacherous joy of self- 
sacrifice, and did the right thing first instead of 


vainly striving to accomplish the beautiful one in¬ 
stead, she had taught him this. It showed him that 
the verb to be goes before the verb to have. 

The native easy goodness stayed. He did not 
hurry on to any second lesson before he had thoroughly 
learned the first, and it had served his entire life 
hitherto. His soul had lived in that silence and 
solitude which for souls who are strong enough to 
bear it, is the tropical region of spiritual growth. 

44 When one has nothing else to remind one of 
God, I think it makes one hang the harder to one’s 
own prayers,” he said. 44 Why, a travelling mission¬ 
ary’s sermon at a station sometimes had to serve me 
for a whole year. But it always did. The more 1 
turned it over the more came out of it; you see I was 
always a slow fellow.” 

And yet out of this silence and solitude, he stepped 
into a far wider world than Millicent knew, in her 
busy life. As she entered into his interests, It was 
as if a door in a convent garden was opened upon a 
breezy common. 

To him the world did not seem a worn-out world, 
for himself to galvanize, as it had to Fergus, rather 
it was a great car rolling upward with so many poll¬ 
ing and pushing it, that his own shoulder to the 
wheel concerned himself rather than it He did not 
stop short to sneer at the petty quibbles and human 
weaknesses of boards and committees, but lifted op 
his eyes upon, the mission fields, white for harvest, 
and blessed God for the laborers there, however lev. 
He looked upon the Church in the world, and saw 
her, as God Himself surely sees her—a queen in dis¬ 
guise, greater than she seems, with jewels hidden 
under herrags. He was quite sure that there was plenty 
of heroism and endurance and unselfishness in the 
world—quite sure—whether he saw it or not, he 
knew it was there. Perhaps he had learned this 
faith by a few untold heroisms of his own. It is a 
way people have of learning that lesson. 

He thought thoroughly well of the prospects of 
humanity, because being a good man, he honestly 
judged that there were many a great deal better. 
One may generally know a man by that test 

Poor Millicent I She was conscious of a soft glory 
like autumn sunlight creeping over her life. She 
said to herself that it was very pleasant—this re¬ 
newal, this deification, as it were, of an old friend¬ 
ship. Surely it was something like the renewals of 
Heaven—the same old familiarity and dearness—yet 
so much better. Nay, it seemed a faint, faint type of 
many of the mysteries of immortality. Had not 
their Mend found his way back to them over all the 
time and distance, only because they had once been 
really in his history, and had not he fallen fittingly 
into a new place among their new ways of life?—not 
jarring, not disarranging, bat completing and beau¬ 
tifying. How many tangles would be so unravelled 
There I And Millicent lifted up her eyes toward the 
pleasant fields beyond the swellings of Jordan. And 
her peace came back as the peace of a little child. 
For what makes childhood but trust and hope ? Only 
the childhood which is of, the Kingdom of God, 
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trusts in Him instead of man, and hopes in Heaven 
instead of in “ growing up.” 

Only at last there came a something—a silence—a 
mystery—between Harry Westbrook and Millicent 
Harvey. Any stranger, seeing them, would have 
known at a glance that they were not brother and 
sister, nor familiar kinsfolk, nor merely old easy 
friends. 

“ Do yon think that people grow too old for new 
love V 1 Mr. Westbrook asked, abruptly, as they two 
were walking home through the lanes after a visit to 
George and Christian. 

“ I think it depends on the people themselves,” 
said Millicent 

“Do you think that a love is the richer or the 
poorer for another love having gone before?” Harry 
went on. 

“ I think that, too, all depends on what the first 
love was, and how it was lost,” answered poor Milli- 
eent. 

“ L think, then, that I understand you hold the 
good, old fashioned belief that there can be but one 
love, in the supreme sense, for each life?” observed 
Mr. Westbrook. 

“ I do think so,” said Millicent, raising her dark 
eyes, where the passionate enthusiasm of youth was 
not dead, but only sleeping. “ I do not believe in 
.* second love,’ as the phrase is often used. I believe 
in the love that goes on into Heaven. In an utter 
misconception of what love is, lay the grossness of 
the Sadducees’ question about the woman with the 
seven husbands.” 

“ And yet many second marriages are very happy,” 
said Harry. 

“Of course they are,” Millicent argued. “Some¬ 
times the second marriage, and not the first, is the 
real soul* marriage, and at other times it is a solid 
and substantial friendship, which, after all, is nearly 
as high as love, and almost as beautiful, but dif¬ 
ferent” 

“ And the last is like some so-called ‘ first love,’ ” 
said Harry. 

u Yes, that is just so,” Millicent answered, know¬ 
ing in her heart that he was thinking of his own 
story; “ and sometimes they are only blocks for love 
to be fitted upon, as it were, till it is ready for its 
proper wearer,” and then she knew in her heart that 
she was thinking of her own. 

“ What do you think makes a true soul*marriage?” 
asked Harry. 

“ When two grow together, and because they are 
together grow the faster to the full stature possible to 
their natures,” said Millicent, “ while in the dearest 
friendship they may grew apart, and to different 
heights, till there is little in common between them 
bat the old kindliness.” 

“ Ah, and how precious that is!” said Mr. West¬ 
brook. M If iu youth there is a charm in very no¬ 
velty, as we grow older the dust Time leaves behind 
him turns to gold.” 

“ That is so true,” Millicent responded. 

“ Let us turn down this way,” said Mr*Westbrook, 


pausing at the end of a lane, where houses were but 
sparsely scattered between the hedgerows. “ It will 
make our walk home the longer.” 

Millicent hesitated just half a minute, and then 
obeyed. 

Harry Westbrook was a wise man. That little 
complaisance put a great deal of courage in his 
voice, when he said, presently, “Millicent, do you 
think you could marry me ?” 

“ I might try, if I were asked,” she answered, with 
a smile about her mouth, though there were tears in 
her eyes. 

The pair had come to that time of life when senti¬ 
ment masquerades in humor. 

“You know I’ve had a ‘first love,’” said Harry* 
“ But we are quits, for I’m quite sure you have. It 
was not that good David Maxwell, and it couldn’t be 
that humbug, Fergus Laurie, yet it seems to me to lie 
between those two. I think you ought to tell me all 
about it.” 

“ It was between them,” Millicent confessed, with 
tears brimming over. “They were together, you 
see, like a bright lantern and a dark one. And 
the light of the one shone on the other, and 
the shadow of the other overspread the one 
There was a hero and there was a nothing, and 1 
mistook them, don’t you see. I made my love upon 
the block, and fancied it was the real man, and only 
found out the mistake when he did not want it, not 
even for a shroud I” 

Harry Westbrook caressed the hand that lay 
trembling on his arm. 

“ I think we both got lost in the same jungle,” said 
he. “ There was a sister and a wife, and years ago 
I mistook them.” 

The playfulness of his tone did not jar the tender¬ 
ness at Milly’s heart. The analogy was fitting. He 
understood. 

“ We will both love Hatty better than ever,” he 
went on, “ and we will both pray for Fergus Laurie, 
and if—if we are ever very nearly concerned in 
naming a little boy-child, we will call him David 
Maxwell.” 

“Only—only”—and Millioenfs proud head was 
bowed, and her tears came very fast—“ only I feel so 
afraid that David’s life lost something. He gave, 
but he never got. I don’t mean that my love was 
any loss,” she said. “ I can’t be sure that he ever 
cared for it The kind of love I had then was not 
worth anything—it is worth more now, because 
something of him is in it somehow, Harry. But I 
feel as if he missed something.” 

“No, Millicent,” said her lover. “God has nse¬ 
cret for such as he. Be quite sure of that. And 
Just fancy God keeping a secret for one l What 
must it not be when his common words are blessings 
mid his open ways make straight the 'Crooked 
Places?’ Such as David are the heirs of God’s 
‘ Last things,’ and remember what His ' last things’ 
mean—‘ Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine; but thou hast kept the good wine until 
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CHAPTER III. 

MADE STRAIGHT. 

H ARRY WESTBROOK and Millicent Harvey 
were married. A very, very quiet wedding, 
with no bridesmaids, and even Harriet and Christian 
only sitting in a pew as “ friends.” The bride’s 
dress scarcely marked her as a bride. And during 
their six weeks of beautiful travel in Switzerland 
they might have been an easy middle-aged pair, 
taking a rest and a breathing time on the sum-, 
mit of life* preparatory to jogging down hill to¬ 
gether. 

They came home, and settled down in an old house 
at Tottenham, an old red house with old brown 
rooms, and an old green garden. The Westbrooks 
were rich people in their quiet way, bnt they took so 
many duties along with their wealth, that they still 
got some pleasure out of their money. It was still a 
personal treat when they ventured to appropriate a 
trifle of their wealth for the purchase of an ebony 
cabinet, or abitof old red or blueohina. And affluent 
matron as she was, if Millicent still occasionally for¬ 
got to put on new gloves quite as soon as she ought, 
and, absolutely neglected to purchase a sealskin 
jacket or an Indian shawl, till Hatty carried her to 
do so in triumph, and would not let her off with 
anything but the best in the best shop—at any rate 
Millioent never forgot anybody’s birthday. 

God sent two little children to the quaint roomy 
house, that seemed as ready for them as an old elm- 
tree for nests. ** Elizabeth ” came first, and was old 
enough to have a doll before. “ David ” arrived. 
Dear Grandmamma Harvey gets into trouble about 
those children. Mamma says they really must not 
go to see her so often, she spoils them so. Poor 
grandmamma says that it is the spirit of the age that 
has demoralized her, she is sure she used to be a good 
disciplinarian; but she thinks the spirit of every age 
always demoralized grandmammas l Every day she 
promises to keep them in better order, if they only 
come again to-morrow. Little rogues I they ransack 
the sacred old work-box that her own grown-up 
daughters think it almost sacrilege to look into. 
They find the funny old yellow card whereon “ Mrs. 
Devon (long since dead) desired her compliments, 
and hoped that Mr. Harvey and his sister would 
give her the pleasure of their company at the Vicar¬ 
age on a certain date.” Fancy grandmamma keep¬ 
ing that. How funny 1 They run off, shouting, to 
show it to mamma, who takes it tenderly, as if it 
were a bit of her mother’s heart. 

All the Webbers—Richard, James and Ellen—are 
married. Richard is in Calais, Ellen in the Isle of 
Wight and James in Dublin. Mr. Webber’s business 
is chiefly in the hands of managers now, and he and 
Hatty spend a great deal of time visiting among 
their children. Hatty’s “ step-daughters-in-law ” all 
like her so well that their own mothers are in dan¬ 
ger of being a little jealous, or would be, only that 
Hatty conciliates them by the way in which she says 
“ I’m not a mother-in-law, you see. I’m only Dick’s 
step-mother—no real relation at all; don’t you on 


derstandT” And when the mothers by blood want 
to give a little advice, they sometimes come to Hatty 
to suggest it, “because, you know, it is ticklish for 
relations to interfere. Young people think they are 
presuming on their rights, but our Dick, or my Jaoe, 
will be sure to listen kindly to you, as a friend.” 
And Hatty always gives the advice, and the young 
people are generally under the impression that 
they asked her for it and got exactly what they 
wanted. 

George and Christian are living where they did. 
Their boy Robert is a young man now, and has just 
taken boly orders. But he is not going to settle in 
England. He will presently start for the far West of 
America, where he is to minister to a little township 
where the people will all be like himself—emigrants 
from the old country. They are all going from a 
certain western shire, in a village of which Robert 
Harvey is now serving as curate; James Webber, 
who is a doctor, is, with his young wife, determined 
to go, too. “ It is to-day’s version of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” says Christian. “It is your poems in a 
crystal, my husband. And as for America being 
very for away, hearts make tracks,” she adds, “and 
Heaven is everywhere, and nobody are separated but 
those who will not be together.” And she thinks of 
Fergus Laurie, who has been in England again and 
again since he migrated, and yet David’s Prayer- 
Book is still left in her keeping. Christian has 
written out David’s message concerning it, and the 
paper is laid inside the book, and the book is made 
up into a parcel, with “ Mr. Fergus Laurie” put out¬ 
side. It may reach Fergus some day yet Who 
knows? None but God. 

And here we leave the Harveys. Our story has 
come round to those with whom it started. Elisa¬ 
beth Harvey, the widow, and Cicely Brook, the 
spinster, are left together in their little leafy cottage. 
They will have it so. They have not a want uneup- 
plied, but Mrs. Harvey will not leave the old place 
for any of her children’s houses. She tells Millicent 
(she finds there are now some things which Millicent 
understands better even than Christian), “ I’ve never 
lived in a house with a master since I lost my Peter 
—your father, my dear, whom you do not much re¬ 
member. I’d rather go on as I am.” 

The two old ladies talk over their simple, ancient 
gossip, and patiently darn their old lace (they will 
not have any new), and puizle their failing eyes over 
their old books. “ Spectacles and all, it takes me s 
minute to make out a word now,” says Mrs.Harvey; 
“ but somehow there seems a great deal more in it 
I think we mostly read too fast, especially in our 
Bibles.” 

There is an old hymn which Mrs. Harvey is alwtye 
crooning when she is left alone. She has it in manu¬ 
script, and she has set it herself to a favorite old tune. 
She has taught it to Bessie and Davie Westbrook. 
It is sweetly touching to bear them singing it—the 
dear old cracked voice and the pretty trebles. Some¬ 
times all the family sing it when they are gathered 
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Listen to their blended voices! There are lines 
in that plain old hymn that seem made for each: 


WHO WINS? 

BY EDITH W. KENT. 


Take the praise we bring Thee. Lord, 
Something more than what we speak, 
For the love within us feels 

Words uncertain, cold and weak. 
Thoughts that rise and tears that fell. 
Praise '1 hee better: Take them all! 


N OT to those who soon grow weary, 
Soon give o'er the earnest strife, 
Faint at heart and dim of vision, 
Laggards in the race of life; 


“Looking back the way we’ve come. 
What a sight. O Lord, we See, 

All the failure in ourselves, 

All the love and strength in Thee. 
Tet it seemed so dark before, 
Would that we had trusted morel 


From life's nigged pathway shrinking, 
From the thorns whieh pierce the feet, 
From the cup of disappointment, 

From the "bitter," void of "sweet;” 


” We will shun no fature storm. 
Sure Thv voice is in its wind; 
We’ll confront each coming cloud, 
Sure the sun is bright behind: 
Praying then, or praising now, 
Only wut Thou teach us now! 

“ Use us for Thy glory, Lord, 

In the way that seemeth right, 
Whether but to wait and watch. 

Or to gird our limbs and fight, 
Marching on, or standing still. 
Each ia best, when 'tis Thy will. 

“ When at last the end shall come. 
What. O Lord, is Death but this, 
Door or our dear Father’s home. 
Entrance into perfect bliss, 

Peril past, and lahor done. 

Sorrow over, peace begun 1” 

THE END. 


LILIES. 

BY MABY F. HUNT. 

HERE roses blqw in fragrant June, 
And summer breezes hover, 

The waves flow with a silver tune, 
Through banks of blushing olover; 

And lilies white, like wreaths of light, 

In shade and sheen bend over. 

From out the mopy forest old. 

Where every sunbeam lodges, 

And weaves a tinge of yellow gold. 

O'er all the leafy edges, 

Through dewy ways, their fragrance strays 
Adown the purple hedges. 

We see them in their spotless snow, 

Beside our pathways clinging, 

And backward through the " long ago,” 
Their waxen bells are swinging; 

Where oft we strayed, each breesy glade, 

A garland white is flinging. 

Where weary crowds in sorrow pass, 

And summer winds are roaming, 

They sparkle in the ehurchyard grass, - 
Beneath the willows blooming, 

And shine o'er years of bitter tears. 

Like stars along the gloaming. 

Perohance within the fragrance there, 

. Sometimes we fall undreaming, 

And oatch a glimpse of golden hair, 

* With bridal chaplets gleaming, 

A dimpled face, in clouds of lace, 

Through rosy vistas beaming. 

Or see, perhaps, a shining band. 

While through our dream is ringing 
Sweet musi^from the Eden land, 

The voiofc of angels singing, 

Where lilies white, from jasper height, 

" Aoross the tide ” are swinging! 


In each hindrance ever seeing 
Mountains none may roll away, 

Pass around, or reach their summit, 

Step by step, day after day; 

Not content to bear, with patience, 

Years of toil, some end to gain; 

Mind unstable, soon disheartened, 
Deeming trial all in vain / 

Foolish idlers! ever murra'ring 
That, to them, " Fate ” is unkind, 

Worse than useless all endeavor, 

" Fortune ” to their interests blind; 

Meanwhile wasting time and talents— 

Not to *vch true victfry's given; 

Nor to those who part with honor, 

While thoy for the prise have striven. 

But to those whom every failure 
To fresh effort doth incite, 

Pausing not amid the darkness, 

Pressing ever toward the light; 

• 

Looking up beyond the roughness. 

And the darkness of the way, 

Seeing e’er the " prize ” before them. 
Seeking grace from Him each day. 

Hearts so brave.to do or suffer, * 
Trusting all to God and Heaven— 

'Tis to these, so proven faithful, 

That at length is vict'ry given. 

In the mine of hidden treasure 
There’s success for him who delves; 

And in working out life's mission, 

" Ood help» thoee who help themeelvee P* 

They who, having steadfast purpose, 
Nothing daunted at delay, 

Conquer, by a firm persistence, 

All that may obstruct the way; 

They who long delay and failure, 

Hope deferred, scorn, doubt and four 
(Though all mountain-high may tower), 
Till they're vanquished, persevere; 

They who truly live and labor, 

They who struggle for the right, 

Making glad the hearts of others, 

Showing blinded ones the light— 

Faithful, earnest, loving workers, 

Striving nobly 'gainst all sin!— 

Who are these f My soul makes answer; 

“ Tkeee t Ah, theee are they who win 
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IS THERE PAIN IN DEATH FROM SUDDEN VIOLENCE? 


R EV. J. G. WOOD, in his “Natural History,” 
has some remarks Qn this subject, that will bq 
read with interest All dread a death by vio¬ 
lence, under the idea that it involves the most ago¬ 
nizing pain. But this seems not to be the case. Mr. 
Wood says: 

That one animal should support its own life by 
the destruction of another creature, appears to be 
rather a cruel disposition of nature, and repugnant 
to the beauty and kindness which prevail in the 
order of created things. Averse as are we, the created 
beings, to inflicting pain on any of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, it cannot but seem strange that the Creator 
should have made so many animals to suffer a vio¬ 
lent death, and apparently to endure torturing pangs, 
by the lacerations to which they are subjected by their 
destroyers. The reflection is a just one, and one 
which until late years has never received a worthy 
answer. Endeavors were made to reconcile the 
Divine love with this apparent cruelty, by asserting 
that the lower animals were endued with so low a 
sense of pain that an injury which would inflict 
severest torture op a man, would cause but a slight 
pang to the animal. Yet, as all animals are clearly 
sensitive to pain, and many of them are known to 
feel it acutely, this argument has but trifling weight. 
Moreover, the system which was insensible to pain 
would be equally dull to enjoyment, and thus we 
should reduce the animal creation to a level but little 
higher than that of the vegetable. * 

The true answer is, that by some merciful and 
most marvellous provision, the mode of whose working 
is at present hidden, the sense of pain is driven out 
from the victim as soon as it is seized or struck by 
its destroyer. The first person who seems to have 
taken this view of the case was Livingstone, the well 
known traveller, who learned the lesson by personal 
experience. After describing an attack made upon 
a lion, he proceeds: • 

“ Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion 
just in the act of springing on me. I was upon a little 
height, he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we 
both came to the ground below together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier 
dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar 
to that which seems to be felt by a mouse after the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, 
in which there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror , 
though I was quite conscious of all that was happen¬ 
ing. It was like what patients, partially under the 
influence of chloroform, describe, who see all the 
operation, but feel not the knife. This singular con¬ 
dition was not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of hor¬ 
ror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar 
state is probably produced in all animals killed by 
the carnivora; and, if so, is a merciful provision by 
our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of 
death.” 


This fearful experience.is, although most valuable, 
not a solitary one, and is made more valuable by 
that very fact. I am acquainted with a similar 
story of an officer of the Indian army, a German no¬ 
bleman by birth, who, while in Bengal, was seized 
and carried away by a tiger. He describes the whole 
scene in much the same language as that of Living¬ 
stone, saying, that as far as the bodily senses were 
concerned, the chief sensation was (hat of a pleasant 
drowsiness, rather admixed with curiosity as to the 
manner in which the brute was going to eat him. 
Only by his reasoning powers, which remained un¬ 
shaken, could he feel that his position was one of 
almost hopeless danger, and that he ought to attempt 
to escape. Perhaps, in so sudden and overwhelming 
a shock, the mind may be startled for a time from its 
hold upon the nerves, and be, so to speak, not it 
home to receive any impression from the nervous 
system. Many men have fallen into the jaws of 
these fearful beasts, but very few have survived to 
tell their tale. In the case of Livingstone, rescue 
came through the hands of a Hottentot servant, who 
fired upon the lion, and who was himself attacked 
by the infuriated animal. In the latter instance, the 
intended victim owed his life to a sudden whim of 
the tiger, which v , after carrying him for some dis¬ 
tance, threw him down and went off without him. 
The officer used playfully to attribute his escape to 
his meagre and fleshless condition, which, as he said, 
induced the epicurean tiger to reject a dinner on so 
lean and tough an animal as himself. 

Those who have been in action are familiar with 
the indifferenoe with which the severest wounds are 
received. There is one well-known instance of this 
apparent insensibility to pain, which ooourred in the 
Crimean war. An officer was stooping to light his 
pipe at a camp-fire, when an enemy’s shell plumped 
into the midst of the embers, and exploded, knock¬ 
ing the pipe out of his hands. He uttered an excla¬ 
mation of annoyance at the loss of his pipe, uncon¬ 
scious that the fragments of the shell bad carried off 
several of bis fingers, and frightfully shattered other 
portions of his limbs. Even in cases of natural death 
a similar phenomenon occurs, and those who have ex¬ 
pressed, in their last illness, the most utter terror of 
death, meet their dreaded fate with calm content, 
welcoming death as a friend, instead of fearing him 
as a foe. • 


It were happier, if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could occur with pleasure; but the greatest, part of 
human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, that 
few, who make the delight frf.others their rule of 
conduct, can avoid disingenuous compliances; yet, 
certainly, he that suffers himself to be driven, or al¬ 
lured from virtue, mistakes his oin interest, since he 
gains succor by means, for whioSEiis friend, if ever 
he becomes wise, must scorn him; and for which, at 
last, he must scorn himself. 
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INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 

BT T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XL 

' SOMS INDICATION OF A CHANGE. 

“ TS there any one whom yon would like to invite, 

I Anne?” said Mrs. Webster. 

“ Yon know, madam,” said Anne Earnest, in 
reply, “ that I have lew or no friends beyond this 
house; and yet, there is one whom I should like to 
see here, if her presence wonld be agreeable to yon;” 

“And who is that, Anne?” 

“ It is Mrs. Anderson. Yon have seen her here 
frequently, and I have often heard yon speak kindly 
of her.” 

“I will invite her; and she shall be truly wel¬ 
come,” said Mrs. Webster. “ The more I see of her, 
the more she pleases me. She seems changing fast; 
and changing by the constant activity of good prin¬ 
ciples. Trouble has done much for her. Would you 
like to have her sisters invited ?” 

“No, madam. Such a distinction would only in¬ 
flame their false pride. Mrs. Anderson will only 
find encouragement from it, and it will strengthen 
her in the performance of her duties. I feel much 
interested in her, for she is struggling alone with 
many oppositions, without and within. Her sisters 
despise her, and treat her with all manner of un- 
kindness. An invitation from you may alter their 
estimate of her character and change their con¬ 
duct.” 

“ I like your suggestion,” replied Mrs. Webster. 
“ Her father has become much reduced of late, I 
understand?” 

“ He is now,” said Anne, “ reduced so low as to 
leqve his family entirely dependent upon his daily 
efforts. All of his property is gone. But this, in 
my view, is not his only misfortune. Except in Mrs. 
Anderson, I doubt if he has an individual in his 
family, who feels for him any true sympathy.” 

“ Than that, Anne, I should think there oould be 
few greater misfortunes.” 

“ And yet, Mrs. Webster, it is one consequent upon 
his own neglect of the true interests of his family. 
Like too many others, he allowed his daughters to 
grow up in idleness, and in the vain pursuit of plea¬ 
sure in dress and dissipation. Indulged in every¬ 
thing, is it any wonder that, in the end, they should 
become so selfirh as to think only of themselves in 
their father’s misfortune; and actually to blame him 
for mismanagement in business.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Webster, in surprise, “you 
must be Mistaken in supposing them so utterly lost 
to every genuine impulse of true feeling.” 

“ I wish, for thejjwwn, and for their father’s sake, 
it were only an imaginary conclusion,” replied. Anne. 
“I have too often heard them express them¬ 
selves in reference to their father, in a way that 


justifies my remark, even if I did not now know, as 
I do, that they feel and speak as I have inti¬ 
mated.” 

“How true is it,” remarked Mrs. Webster, “that 
a wrong beginning, if not corrected, makes an evil 
ending. But, Anne, to change the subject, I hope 
you and Mr. lllerton have concluded to remain here 
after your marriage. I cannot part with you, at 
least for a time.” 

“ I don’t know what his intentions are, Mtb. Web¬ 
ster,” replied Anne, “ for we have not conversed upon 
the subject. But, as fer as I am concerned, nothing 
would gratify me more than to remain with you. 
We shall spend a few weeks, you know, in Virginia, 
with Mr. Illerton’s family, and when we return we 
shall, of course, be glad to find our home here, until 
other arrangements can be made.” 

“ Look upon it, my dear child, as your own home, 
as much so as if it were your mother's house,” said 
Mrs. Webster, in a voice that slightly trembled. 
“ And, after your husband, let me claim the next 
place in your affections.” 

“ Never, while I live, my dear madam,” replied 
Anne, with emotion, “ can I forget your kindness 
and your love. In my heart, your place is next to 
that of my own dear mother.” 

“ No higher place can I desireto hold, Anne. The 
mother, who, so steadily,.under privations and toil* 
continued to sow the seeds, and water the tender 
plants of good principles in your mind, should ever 
be first in your affections.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Webster, she was a woman pure in 
heart, and upright in intention 1 I wish you had 
known her.” Anne’s voice was broken with emotion. 

“We would have been friends, Anne, had we 
known each other truly.” 

A servant coming in at the moment, interrupted 
the conversation, and, Mrs. Webster leaving the 
room in a few minutes, Anne was left alone with her 
own pleasant thoughts. lllerton had not been long 
in making an impression upon her heart, and when 
he asked for her hand, she yielded it without hesita¬ 
tion, for Mrs. Webster had borne testimony,'from 
long acquaintance, to his pure principles. 

On the day succeeding that on which the conver¬ 
sation just alluded to occurred between Mrs. Webster 
and Anne, a servant knocked at the door of Mr. 
Hardamer’s dwelling, in Vulcan alley. He handed 
in a note directed to Mrs. Anderson. Gertrude and 
Genevra were alone in the parlor, and one of them 
received it. 

“ What is that?” asked Gertrude of her sister. 

“ it’s a note for Genevieve, on gilt-edged paper.” 

“ Who’s it from ? Open it, and let us see what is 
in it," .aid Qarunde, pggjggjjr^ GoO< 
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Without hesitation the note was opened, and 
Genevra read: 44 Mrs. Webster's compliments to 
Mrs. Anderson, and will be pleased to have Mrs. 
Anderson's company on Thursday evening, at seven 
o'clock.” 

“Are you sure it's for her?” asked Gertrude, in¬ 
credulously. 

“ Certainly. It's for Mrs.. Anderson,” replied 
Genevra. 

“ Maybe it's for some other Mrs. Anderson,” said 
Gertrude. “ I think we’d better not show it to her, 
for if we do, sheHl be sure to go and make a fool of 
herself. I’m certain it can’t mean her.” 

“I don’t know but what we had,” responded Gen¬ 
evra. “ I wonder what’s to be done there ?” 

“ Anne is to be married, I suppose, sure enough. 
Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. Who could 
have dreamed that a man like Illerton would marry 
such a low-bred creature as Anne Earnest I A pretty 
figure she’ll cut! I’d like to be at the wedding, just 
to. see how she would act I reckon she’ll hardly 
know whether she’s on her head or on her heels. 
Humph 1 Ain’t it too bad 1” and Gertrude tossed 
her head disdainfully. 

“ If this is the way the thing works,” remarked 
Genevra, M I see no use in trying to be something. 
A body might just as well take things fair and easy, 
and trust to its coming out right If men will prefer 
such creatures as Anne, where’s the use of trying to 
be genteel 1 It makes me mad, so it doss.” 

“I don’t reckon he’s much, any how,” said Ger¬ 
trude ; 44 1 always thought there was something low¬ 
lived about him. He wants to make a slave of his 
wife, I suppose, and has been attracted to Anne, be¬ 
cause she can work. If he’d married me, I’d have 
shown him another story, the mean fellow 1” 

“But what shall we do with this note?” asked 
Genevra, interrupting Gertrude. 

44 Why, burn it up. I’d never let her see it,” re¬ 
plied Gertrude, a good deal excited. 

“ But maybe she’ll find it out.” 

“ Well, suppose she does ? Who cares ? I’m sure 
I don’t. She’s not going to crow over me in this 
way, I know.” 

Acting out their evil intention, the sisters con¬ 
cealed the note in one of their drawers, intending to 
burn it on the first opportunity. It so happened that 
Genevieve had occasion to go to this very drawer 
about an hour after, when her eye fell upon the 
crumpled note, bearing her own address. She took 
it up and read it, and understood too well why it had 
not reached her. Replacing it, she determined not 
to let (hem know that she had seen it, but to go to 
Mrs. Webster’s in accordance with the invitation. 
On Thursday she told her mother that she had been 
invited to see Anne married, and in the afternoon 
prepared to go. Gertrude and Genevra could not, 
of course, forget that this was the evening named in 
the invitation, and they were not a little surprised to 
perceive that their sister was making unusual prepar¬ 
ations to go out. 

“Where are you going, Genevieve ?” asked Gen¬ 


evra, whose curiosity exceeded her indisposition to 
question her sister. 

“ I’m going to Anne Earnest’s wedding,” she re¬ 
plied, quietly. 

44 Not withoutjan invitation, certainly,” said Gen¬ 
evra, thrown off her guard. 

“Of course not, Genevra,” replied her sister. 

“ But I never saw your invitation! When did jou 
receive it ?” said Genevra, with unguarded warmth. 

This declaration pained Genevieve exceedingly, 
and, after a few moments’ reflection, she replied, in a 
serious tone: 44 1 am much grieved, Genevra, that 
you tried to do me a wrong, and then to say what is 
untrue about it, without having been asked a ques¬ 
tion. Surely, you ought to have been content with 
concealing my note of invitation, and not to have 
added to your wrong action by a denial of what yon 
had^done. No one but yourself can suffer by this. 
You Bee it has done me no harm. I cannot under* 
stand, Genevra, why you so perseveringly try to 
wound my feelings; and not even content with that, 
to endeavor to do me a greater wrong. Surely, your 
own heart must tell you that I have enough of suf¬ 
fering, without your adding a single pang. I have 
not mentioned what you have done to any one, sad 
, do not intend mentioning it. But, let me entreat of 
you, as you value your peace of mind, to give way no 
longer to the unkind feelings yeu have toward me; I 
have given you no cause for them, and you can only 
entertain them to your iiyury.” 

Genevra, thus suddenly and unexpectedly con¬ 
victed of a wrong action, was so confounded as to be 
unable to utter a word. She hung her head in 
silence. For the first time in her life she stood re¬ 
buked before her sister, and so humbled that she knew 
not what to say. Seeing her true state of mind, 
Genevieve took her hand, and continued, in a low, 
tremulous tone: “My dear sister, you are not happy, 
nor can you tell when you were bkppy. In vain will 
you look abroad for the dear desire of your heart; 
it cannot thus be found, though yon search for a 
whole lifetime. Your happiness must come from 
within. Your heart, Genevra, must be rightly tuned, 
or it will never give forth a pleasant sound. For a 
long, long time you have indulged in selfish desires. 1 
Your world has been a little circle, and yourself the 
centre. But, have you found contentment? Your 
trembling hand—that tear on your cheek tell me 
nol” 

44 Oh, sister, I am so unhappy 1” sobbed out the poor 
girl, leaning her head upon the shoulder of Gene¬ 
vieve in sudden abandonment of feeling. 

44 And yet you need not be so, my dear sister,” mid 
Genevieve, in a voice of tender concern, drawing at 
the same time an arm aroun<J the waist of Genevra. 

44 If your search after happiness has not been suc¬ 
cessful, it is because you have not discovered its true 
source. But there is happiness, and it is for you, if 
you will only accept of it. Letfp direct your mind 
aright in this matter. Hitherto jfcra have cared* only 
to gratify yourself; you have not thought of others 
aa having claims upon you. But the justification of 
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eel6sh desires has only created new desires, too 
many of which you have found it impossible to 
realise. And thus, every time your wishes have 
been met, you haye had new causes of discontent. 
If you would be happy, these selfish desires must be 
laid aside, and you must begin to consider others 
with feelings of kindness. You must begin to think, 
that, as a member of society, there are duties which 
you are required to perform, apd that if you neglect 
these duties, some one, or many, must suffer. The 
word duty may seem to you harsh and repulsive. But 
the more you realise, by practice, its true meaning, 
the more pleasant will be its sound to your ear. 
And, first of all, your duties should commence at 
home. Consider, for a moment, our fether—declin¬ 
ing in yean, ruined in business and burdened with a 
large family. Can you do nothing^ as his daughter, 
to lighten his toil? Are there no little attentions 
which you can render, that will make him feel his 
home to be a pleasant place, and cause him to think 
of his Genevra with a glow of heartfelt satisfaction ? 
If nothing more, you can, at least, in his presence, 
seem to be cheerful, and not, by a distressed counte¬ 
nance, make him ever feel that his children are dis¬ 
contented with the best he can do for them. Forget 
yourself in this matter, and consider him. He has 
need, as your father, of all your affectionate consid¬ 
eration. And.think, if there is nothing that you 
can do, to make your mother’s daily labors lees 
fatiguing. Here are three of us—surely ma need not 
be the servant of us all! Bather, let us lighten her 
burdens by taking them upon ourselves, and making 
her feel that we have for her a tender regard. If 
each of us was to try her beet to make the others 
bappy, what a pleasant family we would be I Can 
you not see, my dear sister, that in so doing you 
would be far happier than you have ever been ?” 

u I do I I do I” responded Genevra, sobbing. ’ 

"Then resolve, my sister, that you will try to be 
more considerate of others; and that, instead of 
caring onlytfor yourself, you will endeavor to add to 
the happiness of those around you. Your reward 
will be a peace far deeper and purer than any that 
has ever yet filled your heart.” 

" Oh> Genevieve, how much I have wronged you 1” 
said Genevra, lifting her head, and looking into 
her sister’s face with an expression of deep peni¬ 
tence. "And yet, you have been so patient 1—so 
kind?’ 

“ Be not pained, Genevra, on this account Let 
us be” hereafter, as sisters,” responded Genevieve, 
pressing her lips to the burning cheek of the weeping 
girl. 

“ I shall never be able to lift my head again. Oh, 
I have beep so thoughtless! so wicked!” continued 
Genevra. " How could I have been so selfish ?” 

* Let good resolutions take the place of troubling 
thoughts, and all will be well,” said Genevieve, en¬ 
couragingly. 

"Oh, I shall never be as I have been again.” 

" I trust not, Genevra,” replied her sister. " But 
you will have a hard battle to fight. Your evils are 


not subdued—they have only retired; and will again 
show themselves, and enter into combat with your 
good resolutions. Then will come the time when it 
will require all your strength and courage. But if 
you look for aid to Him whose ear is ever open, He 
will help you, and conquer for you. In your own 
strength, remember, my dear sister, that you can do 
nothing—trusting in the Lord, no evil can subdue 
you.” 

“ I will make the effort,” replied Genevra, with a 
serious, but calm countenance. 

“ In the strength of our Heavenly Father, you will 
oome off more than conqueror,” said Genevieve, 
tenderly. 

That evening^ after Genevieve had gone to the 
wedding, her father wanted a clean cravat, as he had 
a society meeting to attend. 

" Where is Genevieve?” he asked, in a tone that 
indicated the want of something. 

"She has gone out, pa,” said Genevra, rising from 
her chair, and advancing toward him. "Do you 
want anything?” 

"Only a cravat,” he replied. "But never mind, 
I can get it.” 

" Let me get it for you, pa,” she said, going into 
his chamber, and quickly returning with a white 
cravat, which she had, already, neatly -folded for 
him. 

The father said nothing. But the look which he 
cast upon his child, was to her a sweet reward. 

After he had gone out, instead of folding her 
hands, as usual, in gloomy idleness, Genevra sat 
down by her mother, and offered to assist her in 
sewing. 

Gertrude looked up with surprise on hearing 
Genevra’s remark; but when she saw her actually 
begin to sew on one of her younger sister’s frocks, 
her astonishment broke out into wordB and she said, 
sneeringly: " What’s in the wind now ?” 

"Nothing,” replied Genevra. "Only I begin to 
think it hardly right to sit in idleness while ma is at 
work.” 

" If she chooses to work her eyes oot, that’s no 
reason that I should,” said Gertrude, in an irritated 
tone. "You’ve grown mighty considerate all at 
once, upon my word! I thought something was out, 
when you pattered off so fustily after pa’s cravat. 
But you got no thanks for your trouble l” 

Now this was a pretty severe trial for Genevra, 
send she found her resentful feelings a good deal ex¬ 
cited. But she only replied: " It was not because 1 
wanted thanks, Gertrude. But pa wished for a cra¬ 
vat, and Genevieve was away.” 

"Fiddlestick on Genevieve 1 I wish she would 
stay away I” 

"I don’t think we ought to feel so unkindly 
toward her,” said Genevra, in an earnest tone. "She 
never interferes with us. We have been very much 
to blame for our actions toward her, Gertrude.” 

" You don’t say bo!” responded Gertrude, with a 
sneer. "But, in the name of wonder, what ha 

broken loose all at onoe? You were very fierce 
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the other day, to hide her invitation, and then to 
bum it!” 

“ What invitation ?” asked Mrs. Hardamer, with 
a look of surprise. 

“ Her invitation to Anne Earnest's wedding, ma,” 
replied Genevra. “It fell into our hands, and we 
were so ill-natured sh to conceal it from her, and 
then to destroy it. But before we had burned it, she 
saw it by accident, and, saying nothing about it, pre¬ 
pared herself for the wedding party, and went, as you 
know, this evening. Surprised at her knowledge of 
the invitation, I could not help saying something to 
her, when she convicted me in such mild, but strong 
terms, of my evil intentions toward her, that I felt 
rebuked and humbled. She did not get angry and 
chide me with any warmth of feeling, but pictured to 
me so clearly the wrong I did to myselfj as well as to 
her, that I could not say a word in reply. I feel 
sensible that I have acted from very bad motives 
and feelings. And I have resolved to do better, if I 
can.” 

“Well, you are a fool!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
rising to her feet in utter astonishment “ I believe 
the whole family are going crazy I” 

Genevra made no reply, for something seemed to 
whisper to her that it could do no good; and although 
she desired very greatly to make the effort to correct 
her sister's wrong ideas, yet she contended with this 
desire, and remained fcilent. 

So sudden and unlooked-for a change in Genevra 
struck her mother with surprise. But it was a sur¬ 
prise that sent a thrill of delight to her bosom. Up 
to the angry exclamation of Gertrude, she had re¬ 
mained silent. That Genevra did not respond to 
it, pleased her greatly, although she could hardly tell 
why, for she was no dose observer of mental opera¬ 
tions. Feeling now called upon to say something, 
she replied to Gertrude: “If not disposed to do well 
yourself, Gertrude, at least suffer othere to act in a 
better way. Genevra is right, and, in continuing as 
she has begun, she will find her reward in a quiet 
mind. Let me beg of you, Gertrude,” and the tears 
came into the mother’s eyes, “to imitate so good an 
example.” 

“Don’t preach to me, if you please!” responded 
Gertrude, hastily leaving the room, and slamming 
the door after her. 

Mrs. Hardamer took off her spectacles, wiped her 
eyes, replaced them, and attempted to continue her 
sewing. But the moisture again accumulated, and 
threw a mist over everything. Again she removed 
her glasses, dried her eyes, and again replaced them. 
But it was no use, the tears stole out and again 
blinded her. Placing her arm upon the work-table, 
and leaning her head upon her hand, she allowed 
her feelings to take their course. Still plying her 
needle, and seeming not to observe her, Genevra 
ever and anon turned an earnest look toward her 
mother, and not without emotion did she perceive 
tear after tear stealing over her hand and dropping 
to the floor. Were they tears of joy or tears of 
sorrow? 


CHAPTER XH. 

AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW. 

T was after ten o’clock that night when Mr. Hard¬ 
amer came home from 4 the meeting he had at¬ 
tended. His wife was sitting up for him, alone, and, 
as he entered, he could not but observe that her face 
wore an expression that was new and somewhat 
strange, and yet by no means painful. She looked 
him in the eyes so steadily, as he sat down beside 
the table at which she was still sewing, and seemed 
about to speak, yet unable, from some cause, to bring 
her thoughts out into words, that he said, to break 
the silence: “ Has anything happened ?” 

There was something in the tone of her husband’s 
voice more tender and subdued than usual, and it 
bad the effect still more to- soften her feelings. The 
tears sprang into her eyes, and he saw that, from 
emotion, she could not trust herself to speak. A new 
and sudden interest in the happiness of his wife 
arose in his bosom, and turning a look of affectionate 
concern, he said: “Something weighs upon your 
mind more than usual. Let me share it with yon, 
whether it be pleasant or painful.” 

“It is both pleasant and painful,husband,”she 
replied, while the tears that had been ready to gush 
forth, rolled over her cheeks, in which both yean 
and care had made many deep lines. -She bent her 
face down upon the table, and Bobbed aloud, unable 
longer to restrain her feelings. 

Hardamer did not interrupt her, and id a short 
time her emotion subsided. Raising her head, she 
looked him again in the face, and maid: “Something 
has happened to-night that has given me great plea¬ 
sure. Genevra has changed suddenly for the better; 
and, like her sister Genevieve, seems anxious to do 
all she can to make things more pleasant and com¬ 
fortable.” 

“ Indeed I” responded Hardamer, his face bright¬ 
ening np. “ Well, I thought a little strange of her 
to-night when she offered to get my cravat, and 
seemed so pleased in handing it to me. But what 
can be the cause of it V f 

“ Why, so far as I can understand it,” replied Mrs. 
Hardamer, “ both Genevra and Gertrude were bo ill- 
natured as to bide away and then destroy a note of 
invitation for Genevieve to attend a wedding paity 
at Mrs. Webster’s. But it so happened that Gene¬ 
vieve accidentally saw it before it was destroyed, 
and, without saying a word about it, prepared herself 
to go this afternoon. Genevra said something to her, 
when Genevieve convicted her so unexpectedly of 
the wrong action, and then, I suppose, talked so 
kindly to her, that Genevra softened down, and then 
resolved, to do better. I should think it an excellent 
sign to see her so soon trying to act upon her good 
resolutions.” 

“Indeed it is,” replied her husband, his mind in a 
state of pleasing wonder. “ Well, after all, I shall 
begin to think that some good can even come out of 
trouble. There is no denying that Genevieve has 
very much changed for the better since her unhappy 
marriage, and changed, too, in spite of all the neglect 
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and unkindness she has experienced in her own 
father’s house. And now, to find Genevra imitating 
her good example, is wonderful indeed 1” Mr. Hard- 
amor’s voice slightly trembled. 

“ There came suddenly into my memory to-night,’ 1 
said Mrs. Hardamer, in reply, “ while I sat here, 
these words, 4 Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ I 
never seemed to understand them before. But now 
I begin to see what they mean. I am sure ^ I feel 
happier to-night, notwithstanding all our outward 
reverses, than I ever felt while we were prosperous. 

I think we have looked too much to the outward 
things of the world as desirable, and too little to that 
state of mind which, after all, is. to constitute our 
happiness or misery. I mean to that condition of 
mind which makes us contented with the present, 
and desirous that all around us should feel a like 
degree of contentment.” 

Mr. Hardamer listened with pleasure and surprise 
to the words of his wife. She had never been dis¬ 
posed, through her whole life, to give much atten¬ 
tion to other than mere external things, and his 
surprise was excited at hearing her make a remark 
that seemed to him so sound, and that involved an 
idea above what he had thought her capable of con¬ 
ceiving. 

“ Your ti^jtaghts have been running in the same 
channel willpnine,” replied her husband. “ I think, 
with you, that there is great room for improvement, 
and I feel a strong disposition to enter upon a change 
of desires and aims at once- Even for the few 
minutes that we have been talking, I can perceive a 
new light breaking in upon my mind, and it reveals 
many things that I was not conscious existed there, 
and which I at once acknowledge to be wrong.” 

At that moment a carriage was heard to drive up 
to the door, and, in a minute after, Genevieve en 
tered. It was about eleven o’clock when she came 
in, and she was surprised at finding her father and 
mother, who usually retired early, up at so late an 
hour. 

“ Did you oome home in that carriage?” said her 
father, with an encouraging smile. 

“ Yes, sir. Mrs. Webster insisted upon sending 
me home.” 

44 That Was very kind in her,” remarked Mrs. 
Hardamer. “ And so I suppose Anne is married ?” 
she added, without the tone of her voice indicating 
the dislike she had so long entertained. 

‘‘'Yes, mother, she is married,” replied Genevieve, 
pleased at finding her Mend alluded to, without the 
usual sneer, 

“ I always thought Anne a good girl,” said Mr. 
Hardamer. 

“Indeed, father, she is. I cannot tell you how 
many good lessons she has taught me. Had it not 
been for-her, I know not how I should have borne 
up under the trials and troubles of the past year.” 
Genevieve’s voice trembled, and she regained the 
command of her feelings only by a strong effort. 

Mrs. hardamer, self-convicted of having wronged 
the friendless girl, and of having, ever since, enter¬ 


tained toward her feelings of unkindness, was a good 
deal moved by Genevieve’s words and manner. 
After a few moments of silence, she said: “ There is 
always danger of our passing a wrong judgment upon 
others; and I have, I believe, been guilty of mis-* 
judging Anne Earnest You can say so to her, 
Genevieve, when you again see her; and if ever 
meet her, I will acknowledge it to herself” 

Genevieve looked surprised and delighted at this 
confession. 

“Anne has always spoken kindly of you, mother,” 
she said. “ I never see her that she does not ask 
after you; and she expresses for you a degree of 
interest that I oould hardly have expected her to 
entertain.” 

“ She is a good girl, I doubt not,” said Mr. Hard¬ 
amer; “and I know she has obtained a good hus¬ 
band. May God bless, them!” he added, with feel¬ 
ing, taking up a light and retiring to his chamber. 

On the next morning, while the family were seated 
at the breakfast-table, Gertrude said, with a sneer, at 
the same time glancing at Genevieve: “I suppose 
Anne Earnest didn’t know whether she was On her 
head or her heels last night.” 

“ Yes, she was as collected and as easy in her man¬ 
ners as ever,” replied Genevieve, with a smile. 

“No doubt 1” responded Gertrude, with another 
sneer and a toss of the head. “She is just low- 
minded enough to be free and easy anywhere.” 

“ Gertrude 1” said Mr. Hardamer, looking her 
steadily and somewhat sternly in the face. “I can¬ 
not permit such remarks in my presence. Anne 
Earnest, or rather Mrs. lllerton, is every inch a lady, 
and has found her true level in society. She was not 
well treated here, because there was no one in this 
house who oould appreciate her real worth, but 
Genevieve, and she has had less influence in the past 
year than her real character has called for. Here¬ 
after I shall expect no more snob allusions to her, 
intended only to wound the feelings of your sister.” 

Surprised at this rebuke, Gertrude glanced at her 
mother, who, she well knew, had entertained like 
feelings with herself in regard to Anne. Mrs. Hard¬ 
amer understood the meaning of this mute appeal, 
and said: “ Your father is right, Gertrude, and we 
have all been wrong. Hereafter, let us endeavor to 
pass more righteous judgment on others.” 

“ You’re a—” But the evil-minded girl checked 
the word as it was forming on her tongue, and, in¬ 
stantly self convicted of wrong, she arose hastily from 
the table and retired to her chamber. 

. Hardamer and his wife understood too well what 
was passing in the mind of their child, and they fin¬ 
ished their meal in silence, deeply pained at heart. 

About ten o’clock on die same morning, as Mr. 
Hardamer was busily engaged behind his counter in 
cutting out work, an elderly man entered, and with 
an expression of oountenanoe which he could not but 
observe to be peculiar, asked if his name was not 
Hardamer. 

“ That fe my name,” he replied, looking at. the 
stranger inquiringly. 
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“ And my name is Anderson/’ said the stranger. 

“ Anderson'l” ejaculated Hardamer, with a sadden 
start,'while a shade of painful feeling settled npon 
his countenance. 

“ Yon hare cause, sir, to be pained at the mention 
of that,name ;‘for, if I am rightly informed, one who 
bore it has*trifled with the hopes and happiness of 
your child, and through her deeply wounded you,” 
said the stranger, in a voice evidently disturbed by 
emotions against which he was vainly struggling. 

“And why do you thus open wounds but half* 
healed over?” asked Hardamer, with some sternness 
of manner. 

“I would open but to heal more surely,” said the 
stranger, affecting to smi^e, but it was a feeble smile. 
“I am the father of the unhappy young man who 
married your daughter 1” * 

“His father 1” exclaimed Hardamer, in surprise. 
“ Then, my dear sir, what news do yon bring from 
one toward whom I cannot be expected to entertain 
very kind feelings?” 

“Good news, I hope, sir,” replied old Mr. Ander¬ 
son. “ He is a changed man, and I have good rea¬ 
sons for believing the change to be radical. This 
change has been in progress for many months, and, 
from observing it closely, and with all of a parent’s 
doubting anxiety, I feel sure that it is genuine.” 

The events of a year had broken down the feelings 
of Hardamer, and robbed him of much of the control 
over himself that he had once possessed. The sud¬ 
denness of thus news, as well as its character, and the 
manner, appearance, and evident emotion of the 
stranger who stood before him in a pew and unex¬ 
pected relation, all combined to affect him power¬ 
fully. He covered his faoe with his hands, and 
leaned down upon the counter, evidently struggling 
to control himself In a few moments he lifted his 
head, and exhibited a countenance paler than before, 
and touched with a tenderer expression. He passed 
round the counter, and coming in front of Mr. Ander¬ 
son, took his hand in both of his, and while his lip 
quivered slightly, and his voice trembled, said, “We 
are, it seems, companions in a single sorrow—and it 
has been deep and painful to both our hearts. Let 
ns be friends.” 

This was answered by a hard pressure of the hand 
from Mr. Anderson, for he could not reply. 

“ And, now, sir, be seated, and tell me of your son,” 
continued Hardamer. 

After they had retired into a small room, or recess, 
back of his shop, Mr. Anderson said, “ My boy, after 
he had so cruelly and unrighteously deserted your 
daughter, went to the South, where a dangerous ill¬ 
ness pnt a sadden check upon his career of folly. 
Recovering, partially, from this, he returned home, 
broken in spirits, and well nigh broken in constitu¬ 
tion. But he has recovered his health, and, I am 
glad to say, is in a better and truer state of mind. 
And now he is here to do all in his power to make 
your daughter’s life happy. I believe we can trust 
him. I feel sure that the change in him is deep and 
genuine.” 


For some time Mr. Hardamer was silent He was 
not glad at this unexpected news; for, at once the 
idea of losing the child who, of all his children, 
evinced a degree of concern and tenderness for him 
that had become, in his present condition, necessary 
to his happiness, presented itself, and he could not 
endure it But he saw this to be wrong, and strag¬ 
gling against it for a few moments, said, “ What you 
tell me ought to fill me with pleasure. I wish I 
could say that it did. Misfortunes have narrowed 
down my sources of happiness, and almost the only 
one I now have is this same child you have come to 
take away from me.” The old man’s voice again 
trembled. “She is greatly changed, sir, since her 
marriage. Trouble has purified as well as chastened 
her; and she is now everything a father’s heart could 
desire. God bless her, and your son, too, if he is 
changed as much as she is 1” 

And old Mr. Hardamer could restrain his feelings 
no longer, but bent down his head and sobbed like a 
child. Mr. Anderson, too, was moved, and, after the 
pause of a few moments, said, “ Sweet are the uses of 
adversity.” 

“Just the words my wife repeated last night,” 
ejaculated Hardamer, raising his head suddenly, 
his countenance instantly undergoing a change. 
“Her very words! And now I remember that 1 
have hope still. Another one of my proud, foolish 
girls is beginning to feel her sister’s example. Thank 
Heaven, I have hope that I shall see my Genevieve 
happy, and not be robbed of all comfort myself. It 
is true, but I never could have believed it—‘Sweet 
are the uses of adversity I’ ” 

Genevieve sat sewing at the window on the same 
morning on which the interview between her father 
and Mr. Anderson occurred. Her mother and Gen- 
evra were near her, also busy with the needle, and 
Gertrude sat apart from them all, reading a novel, 
her mind in a moody and gloomy state. It was 
about eleven .o’clock when the door opened and the 
father entered with a stranger. Genevieve arose to 
her feet, and looked them both in the face inquir¬ 
ingly. 

All the morning she had been thinking, with 
more than her usual anxious tenderness of feeling, 
about her absent husband, and the instant her father 
entered, in company with an elderly man, a stranger, 
her heart misgave her, that the visit had some con¬ 
nection or other with the one who occupied her 
thoughts more and more every day. She was not 
long kept in suspense. 

“ This is my Genevieve,” said Mr. Hardamer, ad¬ 
vancing toward his daughter, and taking hold of her 
hand. “ And a dear, good girl she is 1 If your son 
has changed as much as she has in a few months, 
then will they be happy together. And may Heaven 
bless them!” he added, fervently, his voice trembling 
down into an inaudible tone. 

Old Mr. Anderson came forward quickly, and 
grasped the hand of Genevieve. 

“ God bless you, my child 1” he said, kissing her 
pale cheek. “ I have come to restore to you your 
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husband. And I would fain hope that he is worthy 
to claim your hand.” 

Mr. Anderson could utter no more. The tender 
emotions awakened by the interview unmanned him. 
The feelings of the aged are less subject to their con¬ 
trol than the feelings of those in the vigor of middle 
life. He leaned his head upon the shoulder of his 
new-found child and wept. 

The whole scene, so sudden and so unexpected, 
startled Mrs. H&rdamer and the two sisters. Ger¬ 
trude was confounded—Geuevra surprised and de¬ 
lighted. Mr. Anderson’s appearance at once com¬ 
manded respect, and his mild, benevolent countenance 
gave a favorable impression of his character. In a 
few minutes a more orderly introduction took place, 
and such explanations were given as enabled each 
one to see the new position which affairs had as¬ 
sumed. There was but one heart present that did 
not warm with a pure delight, and that was the 
heart of Gertrude. Instead of rejoicing at the happy 
change about to take place in the truly hard lot of 
her sister, a feeling of envy and hatred was aroused. 
She felt rebuked by thft whole scene, and that an¬ 
noyed and irritated her. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

MORE PLEASING INDICATIONS. 

BOUT one week after Mr. Anderson had left 
home, a neighbor stopped at the door and left a 
letter for his wife. He had been to the post-office, 
and seeing one there, directed to her, had brought it 
with him. 

Retiring to her own room, she broke the seal, and 
read: 

u My Dear Jane:— You are painfully anxious, I 
know, to hear from me, and I now write to relieve 
your suspense, and, at the earliest moment that I can 
do so. I have seen the wife of our dear, erring, but 
repentant boy; and they have met, and been recon¬ 
ciled. And who is she?—and what is she? These 
are the first questions, to which your heart yearns 
for an answer. In a word, then, she seems to be all 
that we could desire. A few months of painful dis¬ 
appointments and trials have done much for her; or 
her character, when she was married, has been 
greatly misrepresented. Her father, during the last 
year, has failed in business, and been much reduced 
in circumstances. This reverse, from all that I can 
see, has wrought upon him a salutary change, and 
other members of his family seem also to feel a like 
happy influence. When I called upon him, alone, 
and announced my name, he did not, at first, receive 
me kindly; but, in a few moments, he softened down, 
and I saw that the man was sound at heart. His 
affections are warmly centred upon the child our 
boy has married; and this deep affection has been 
called out within the past year. After her desertion, 
as far as I can learn, she was treated with great un¬ 
kindness by all of the family, and by her father with 
coldness and indifference. Cut off from all hope of 


future elevation in society, which had been her ruling 
passion, and, having added to this the sorrows of a 
disappointed affection, and the pains of cruel perse¬ 
cution and neglect, she was driven into the right 
way. It seems, that, as a measure of relief from the 
distracting thoughts that passed through her mind, 
and the gloomy feelings that oppressed her, she re¬ 
sorted to the various domestic employments incident 
to a family, that had before seemed degrading in her 
eyes. Her father’s reverses, no doubt, awakened a 
sympathy in her mind, and she, therefore, sought to 
alleviate his trouble in every possible way. And you 
know how much it is in the power of a child, by 
little attentions and affectionate care, to soothe the 
heart of a parent whose mind is not at ease. 

“ Once in the right way, and there is everything 
to hope. It seems that she never thought of looking 
back*. The flowers she found, ever and anon, spring¬ 
ing on her new pathway, wooed her onward. And, 
as she continued to move forward, the flowers be¬ 
came more frequent, and their perfume sweeter. 
The change in her, if what she once was be truly 
told, iB for greater than that in our dear boy. I 
already love her; and I know you will take her at 
once to your bosom. 

“I saw her before William did. Poor boy I As 
the moment approached for him to meet, face to face, 
the woman with whose affections he had so cruelly 
trifled, his heart seemed to fail him. But I took 
words to him from his wife before he saw her again, 
and when they met, there was an instant oblivion 
of the past, and a world of new affection created 
in their hearts. They were suffered to meet 
alone. 

“Day after to-morrow we shall start for home; 
and, of course, our new daughter will return with 
us. She seems overjoyed at what has happened; 
and I can see that there exists between her and our 
William a genuine affection, notwitlistanding the 
past. 1 trust that I am not permitting my gratified 
feelings to create false hopes; but it seems tome 
that our last days are going to be our happiest. How 
wonderfully is evil overruled for good! But I shall 
soon be with you, and then I can say to you a thou¬ 
sand things now crowding upon my thought. 

“ Yours, ever, 

“ T. ANDEB80N.” 

“ Why, how do you do, Mr. Anderson ? What in 
the world has brought you so far from home?” said 
an elderly man, advancing with a quick step across 
the deck of a steamboat, that was gliding swiftly 
down the Potomac, two days after the preceding letter 
was written. 

“And how do you do, Mr. Illerton,” responded 
the individual addressed, grasping the hand that was 
extended toward him. 

“ But what are you doing here? You haven’t an¬ 
swered me that yet ?” said the first speaker. 

“Why, I suppose I am on some such business as 
you are, friend Illerton,” he replied, smiling. 

“ Oh i Aye! William has beep , taking a wife, 
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then, has he? Well, that’s clever. Who did he 
tbarry ?” 

“ Yon jump to conclusions as rapidly as ever, I 
see,” replied Mr. Anderson. “ But, I suppose you 
are half right, at least. The name of my new daugh¬ 
ter was Hardamer.” 

At the mention of that name, a well-grown boy, 
rather poorly dressed, who had been standing against 
the railing, started and turned upon the two indi¬ 
viduals a look of inquiring interest. 

“Hardamer,” repeated Mr. Illerton, musingly. 
“Well, I believe I never heard of that name before. 
I hope she’s as good a girl as my boy’s got, for I 
think your William is about making a very fine man. 
He sowed some wild oats, it is true. But he has 
gathered in the troublesome harvest, and, I suppose, 
is tired of that kind of farming. I wish you joy, 
my old friend!” he added again, shaking the hand 
of Mr. Anderson. “ The young folks are all snug 
in the cabin, I suppose, and have discovered each 
other before this,” he continued. “ Well, we’ll let ’em 
enjoy themselves by themselves, for awhile. Young 
blood don’t always mix well with old blood.” 

“Who has Henry married?” asked Mr. Anderson, 
as his old friend and neighbor paused. 

“ Well, I can’t say that I know much about her, 
except that her name was Anne Earnest, and that 
she seems to have the disposition of an angel,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Illerton. 

“And an angel she is!” murmured the boy just 
mentioned, whose ears were taking in every word 
that passed between the individuals who were talk¬ 
ing. But they heard him not; nor, indeed, did they 
notice his presence. 

Just at that moment the whole party from below 
emerged upon deck—consisting of the wife of old Mr. 
Illerton, her son and his young bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andereon, and Illerton’B two sisters. 

The two young men were old acquaintances. They 
had been raised together. And the reader under¬ 
stands perfectly the relation which Anne and Gene¬ 
vieve bore to each other. A few brief, but somewhat 
embarrassing explanations took place when the par¬ 
ties all so unexpectedly met in the cabin, upon the 
starting of the steamboat; and then mutual and sin¬ 
cere congratulations ensued. 

The boy moved away as he saw them approach¬ 
ing, and retired to another part of the boat. A close 
observer could readily have seen that, from some 
cause, his mind was ill at ease. His face was pale 
and thin, and he seemed by no means possessed of I 
the healthful vigor usual to boys of his age. He 
went far forward, upon the bow of the boat, and rest¬ 
ing his arms upon the railing, stood looking with a 
vacant gaze upon the surface of the water. A heavy 
sigh soon told that his thoughts were busy with no 
pleasing subjects, and, as if to get rid of them, he 
raised up from his half-recumbent position and com¬ 
menced walking backward and forward. After the 
passage of half an hour he moved toward the after 
part of the boat. His eye rested upon Anne and 
Genevieve, sealed alone, in earnest conversation, 


and he paused hesitatingly. Then, as if from a sud¬ 
den resolution, he walked forward to where they 
were sitting, and stood before them. 

“ Isaac, is it possible!” exclaimed, at once, both 
Genevieve and Anne, looking with surprise and con¬ 
cern into the face of the pale and agitated boy. 

“ Yes, it is me—or, at least, all that is left of me,” 
replied Isaac Wilson—for it was none other than he 
—endeavoring to put on an unconcerned expression 
of countenance, as a mechanical means of controlling 
his feelings. 

“Well, Isaac, what are you doing now?” asked 
Genevieve, or Mrs. Anderson, in a voice of kind 
concern. 

“I’m not doing anything just now, Miss Gene¬ 
vieve,” he replied, and his voice trembled, in spite 
of his efforts to seem composed, while his tone was 
sad and even desponding. “ I’ve been sick for two 
months, and, of course, couldn’t work much all that 
time. If it hadn’t been that I was living with a 
kind-hearted, though very poor old woman, who, I 
believe was good to me because she had a wild sob 
who had gone away, I must have been sent to the 
poor house. After I got well enough to work, I 
could get nothing to do in Georgetown. I heard of 
a seat of work to be had in Fredericksburg; and the 
tender-hearted old woman stinted herself to lend me 
enough money to carry me there. But I’m afraid 
when I get there that the seat will be taken, and 
even if it is not, I may find it hard work to get in, 
for no boss likes to take a boy like me. I have been 
questioned so often and so close, and have had to tell 
so many downright lies about who I was and when 
I came from, that it makes me sick to think about 
it.” 

“Then, Isaac, why don’t you go home again?” 
said Anne, or Mrs. Illerton, as she was now to be 
called. 


“Indeed, indeed, Miss Anne, I have wished a 
thousand and a thousand times that I was back again 
into the old shop. But I’m afraid to go back. Mr. 
Hardamer, you know—asking your pardon, Mi» 
Genevieve—is so cruel when he gets angry. And, if 
I was to go home alone, he could do anything he 
pleased with me.” 

“ You needn’t fear but that father will receive you 
back kindly,” said Mrs. Anderson. 

“ I wish I could think so, Miss Genevieve,” said 
the boy, earnestly. 

“I am sure he will,” replied Mrs. Andenon. 
“Father, as well as some of the rest of us—you 
among the number, I perceive—has changed greatly, 
in the last few months. He is, besides, much re* 
duced in circumstances, and your would 

be a good deal to him.” 

The countenance of Isaac brightened up, and he 
replied, “You almost make me feel like going home. 
I call it home, for I have not felt as if I had any 
place to go to that I could really call home, since I 
went away.” 

“ Be advised by us, Isaac,” said Mrs. Illerton, with 
kind concern. “Go directly back to Baltimore. 
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Mrs. Anderson, here, will give yon a letter to her 
father, I know; that will be all the introduction yon 
want to give you a welcome back; for her word now 
goes a good deal farther than it did when you were 
there. You will give him a letter, will you not, 
Genevieve f” 

"That I will, right gladly, if he will go back,”«re- 
piied Mrs. Anderson. 

"Then Til go home, 11 said Isaac, emphatically. 
" That is, if I can get home.” 

" We* 11 arrange all that for you,” said Mrs. Mer¬ 
ton. 

"I shall never forget your goodness to me, Miss 
Anne. From the day you catne into our house I 
have had better desires than ever I had before. And 
many and many a time since I went away, has the 
good advice yoti gave to us all come bade into my 
mind, and kept me from doing many things to which 
I was tempted. I don’t know how it is, bat I never 
resolved to do what was wrong but I thought of you; 
and many and many a time that thought has saved 
me from actions that would have brought me more 
troubles than any I hfive ever had.” 

kr. IUerton, who was standing at a short distance 
when Isaac came up, Observed that he had entered 
into conversation with his young wife and her friend. 
Cariosity impelled him to draw near, and be heard, 
without being observed by him, the entire compli¬ 
ment paid by the boy to Anne. At the moment he 
ceased speaking, be recognised him, and, extending 
his hand, he said : “ Why, how do you do, my young 
friend ? This Is the first time that I’ve seen you 
since the day you called to let me knew where I 
should find this young lady,” glancing at Anne. “ I 
owe you a thousand thanks 1” 

"It was all for her sake,” replied Isaac, looking 
toward the person indicated. “ And it was one, if 
the only good action of my life.” 

“That’s true, every word of it I” said Merton. 
"Well, I like a whole-hearted friend, and Anne 
seems to have no others.” 

“ I think it most time to dispense with compli¬ 
ments,” remarked Anne, smiling, "and so I will 
give your thoughts a different direction. It is an 
old saying that one good turn deserves another; and 
as you seem to think Isaac has rendered you a ser¬ 
vice, 1 propose* as he now stands in need of a friend, 
that you hold youiBelf in that relation to him.” 

“ That I will most cheerfully,” replied Mr. Uler- 
ton. " And now tell me in what I can serve you.” 

Isaac hesitated to reply, and Anne said: “ He left 
Mr. Hardamer some months ago, and we have been 
persuading him to go back. From what he has said, 
I have concluded that he parted with nearly the last 
of his money when he paid his passage, and cannot, 
of course, return without mid.” 

" We’ll soon arrange all that for him,” replied 
Mr. Ulerton, kindly. “And so you have made up 
yonr mind to go back V* 

"Yes, sir. I haven’t seen much peace since I 
went away. Somehow or other everything has gone 
wrong with me. I used to think that if I was only 
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my own master, and free to spend all the money I 
could earn, I should be happy. But, after I went 
oft, I was afraid to look for work in town, and had 
no money with which to pay for a passage to any 
other place. There were three of us, and we set off 
to walk all the way to Washington, the nearest point 
at which we could hope to get work. All together 
we had not over a dollar. At the end of the first 
day, we stopped at a house near the road and asked 
for something to eat. We had been afraid to stojJ at 
the taverns for fear of being taken np for runaways, 
and were now very hungry and tired. At this honse 
they gave ns some bread and milky but did not ask 
os to stay. We set out, after finishing our meal, 
with hearts somewhat heavier than they were in the 
morning, for it was growing dark very fast. We had 
no prospect' before ds but that of keeping on all 
night, or lying down in some fence-corner to sleep. 
We were too' much fatigued to do the former, so, 
after holding a consultation, we oondnded to cross 
over an adjoining field to a haystack that was in 
sight, and try to rest as comfortably as possible. 

'" Here we made ourselves beds, and lay down, and 
so tired were we that we soon fell asleep. It was 
broad daylight the next morning when I awoke, wet 
and cold. R had rained during the night, and my 
clothes were, in places, literally soaked with water. 
I was so hoarse that I could hardly speak, and so 
stiff that I moved myself with difficulty. Gradually 
I recovered the use of my limbs, and we started on 
again. Not, however, until we had tossed up a cent 
to determine whether we should keep on or go back 
and behave ourselves better, for we were already sick 
of our adventure. That night, at about nine o’clock, 
we arrived in Washington, even more tired than we 
were on the night previous. The whole ef our dol- 
lar was gone, and we did not know a single indi¬ 
vidual in the city. For some time we wandered 
about the streets, hungry and fatigued, and were 
finally obliged to lie out during the night We were 
really in a sad condition on the next morning; and 
so hungry, that we were compelled to beg some bread 
and meat For my part, I do not recollect ever to 
have felt as wretched. My joints were so stiff that I 
could hardly walk. My skin was dry and hot, and 
a constant tickling in my throat kept me coughing 
all the while. 

“ For the greater part of that day we strolled about 
the city and through the publio buildings. As the 
day began again to decline, we agreed that it was 
best to separate, and each endeavor to provide some 
place of refuge for himself. 1 went over to George¬ 
town, and made application at a shop there for 
work. 

" ‘ What do you want with work, ha f said the 
I addressed, looking up at me from the bench on 
which he was seated, with a forbidding, half-angry 
countenance. 

“‘I must have work, or I ourt lhre,* said I, con* 
founded and distressed at the rough reception I had 
received. 

" 4 You’d better go back to jour master/ he re- 
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plied, looking down at bio work, ‘ I don’t harbor run¬ 
away apprentice#.’ 

“ 1 wm confounded, and retreated hastily from the 
shop. * How should he know that I had ran away/ 
I said to myself, in alarm, as I walked on. 

“ I soon saw another shop, and into this I ven¬ 
tured. To my application for work, 1 was asked by 
a keen-looking man, where I had served my time. 

“‘In Washington/ I answered, promptly. 

“ ‘ Who with ?* said the man. 

“To this question, of coarse, I could not reply, 
for I did not know a single shoemaker in Washing¬ 
ton. My hesitation and confusion betrayed the false¬ 
hood, and, suddenly turning from the man, I hurried 
again into the street. 

“ As I passed along, I saw a kind-hearted-looking 
old woman standing in the door of a small house. 
‘Here is my last hope,’ I thought, to myself and so, 
going up to her, I asked her if she could not give me 
something to eat, for I was very hungry. How my 
heart warmed under her pleasant smile and motherly 
tone of voice 1 She at once told me to come in. It 
was nearly night, and her table was set, with a clean, 
white doth, against one side of the.room, ready for 
her supper. It contained a single plate, a knife and 
fork, and a cup and saucer, showing that the meal 
was preparing for herself alone. To her kind invita¬ 
tion I seated myself, and tried to rest my wearied 
limbs. But I ached so all over, that freedom from 
motion was not rest. Very soon she brought in a 
large plate of toast, some cold meat and the tern- 
things. But when I attempted to eat, I found that 
my appetite craved but little food. 

“ 4 You are' not well/ she said, looking me in the 
face with concern. 

. “ 4 Indeed, ma’am, I do not feel very well/ I re¬ 
plied, filling up. 

“ She observed that I was troubled, and seemed 
much concerned. 

“ ‘ Where are you going 7 Do you belong to George¬ 
town or the city f she asked. 

“I hesitated a moment, for my first lies had 
brought me off so badly; and I did not feel like 
deceiving one who was kind to me, and seemed so 
good. 

“ ‘ I—I—am from Baltimore,' I replied. 

“‘Ah, indeed!’ she said, brightening up. ‘My 
boy went there a good many years ago, when he run 
away from his master here,’ she added, her voice 
ainking into a sad lone. ‘Runaway apprentices 
never oome to any good.’ 

“Her words smote upon my heart; and I turned 
my head away, so that she should not see the expres¬ 
sion of my face. She noticed the sudden movement; 
and, I suppose, the thought occurred to her that 1 
might be a runaway apprentice. 

“ 4 1 hope you haven’t left your master?’ she said, 
with evident concern. 

“ ‘ Yes, ma’am, it is true,’ I replied, my face red¬ 
dening. * But I was not well treated. If my master 
had been kind to me, nothing on earth would have 
•induced me to have left him.’ 


“The old woman shook her head, and seemed 
grieved. 

“‘You boys/ she said, ‘are not good judges la 
these matters. And, even if you were not well 
treated, your condition was better than it is now.’ 

4 ‘ I could but acknowledge the truth of what she 
said; Mid she went on: 

“' I have known a good many runaway apprenticei 
in my time, and 1 never yet knew one that did not 
repent of what he had done, and wish himself beck 
in bis master’s house a thousand times. It is always 
difficult for such a bey to get work, for he will be 
suspected, and few masters have any d isposi t ion to 
enoonrage runaways.’ 

“ I did not reply to this, although I felt itetruth; 
but rising from the table, I took off my coat, and 
rolled up my sleeve to exhibit to her two or three 
deep outs which the cowhide of the oonstable had 
left upon my arm. 

“ * My back has nearly a doien worse than these,’ 
I said, ‘now fresh, and some of them clear through 
the skin; and, besides, I have twenty seams and scars 
there from previous floggings P 

“ This touched the old woman’s heart, and she 
said, with much feeling: ‘ Indeed, indeed, some boys 
have a hard time of it I But we won’t talk say 
more about that. Yon want a good bed to-night; 
and oannot get one unless 1 provide it for you 7* 

“ She theu took me up into a little room, in which 
was a soft bed with snow-white sheets. In ten min¬ 
utes I was fast asleep, and did not awake until it 
was broad daylight. But I forget that you may not 
be as much interested as I am in all this,” he mid, 
suddenly recollecting that he was telling his story 
without being asked for it. 

“Go on, by all means!” replied his listeners, each 
one of whom felt a warm interest in Isaac. 

“ Well, on the next morning,” he continued, “ wh« 
I awoke, long after sunrise, 1 found my joints so stiff 
that when 1 touched my feet to the floor, I nearly 
fell over. My head reeled and ached with a sodden 
and dreadful pain. 1 was forced to get into the bed 
again. I cannot tell you how bad I felt Side and 
penniless, and in a strange place. After awhile; the 
old woman came up, and as soon aa she saw me, she 
said: ‘lam afraid you are not well.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, ma’am/ I said, 4 1 fed very sick, sod 
my limbs are so stiff that I cannot stand on my 
feetl’ 


“‘Then you had better lie quiet for to-day/she 
said, kindly. 4 1 will bring you up a cup of tea mod 
some little thing to eat!’ and so saying; she went 
down-stairs. 

“ 1 never felt so strange as I did when die left tbs 
room. Never, since my mother died, had any one 
been so kind to me. It choked me right up, and 
made a baby of me. In about half an boor she 
came up, bringing a tub of water. She bathed my 
feet with her own hands; and, after she had dried 
and rubbed them with a towel, she went down again 
and brought me a large bowl of tea. After I had 
drank this off, she sat by me for some time; looking 
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bm all the while in the face, and seeming pleased at 
the kind service she had dooe me. In a little while 
the perspiration broke out all over me, and I gradu¬ 
ally sunk again into sleep. When I awoke, I felt 
much better, and wanted to get np; but the kind old 
woman would not let me. On the next morning I 
# was much better, and after I had dressed myself and 
eaten my breakfast, I prepared to go out again in 
search of work. 

“The refusals I had already* met, and the dose 
questionings I expected to meet, made me dread the 
task. But it had to be done, and so I went out. 

“ * Gome back at dinner time, 9 said Mrs. Armor— 
hr that was her name—as I left the door. 

“After I was in the street, my heart failed me. I 
so dreaded to go into a boot-maker’s shop, that I at 


last determined to walk over to Washington, and see 
if I could meet with Tom or Bill. I thought that, 
perhaps, they had been more successful than I had 
in looking for work. As I came along the street 
which runs from the bridge to the public offices, I 
looked through a window and saw three or foa^bcys 
at work upon their benches. How I did envy them! 
And how I blamed myself for having so foolishly 
left my master. I thought, at first, that I would go 
into this shop and ask for work. But, as I turned to 
enter the door, the thought of a rebuff discouraged 
me, and I kept on toward the city. Here I wandered 
about from street to street, and at last found myself 
at the capitoL On entering, the first persons I saw 
were Bill and Tom. 

(2b be concluded,) 


The Story-Teller. 


THE DARK DAY. 

BT MB'S. 8. W. Jlf ITT. 

HAD been an invalid for several months, bat enabled 
to bear np oheerfally under the trial, until a certain 
day, when, for some unaooountable reason, my courage 
suddenly left me, and I made up my mind to die. My 
state of mind was one of utter discouragement and abso¬ 
lute hopelessness—and so totally unlike anything I had 
ever experienced, that I seemed to have lost or forgotten 
my own identity. I sent for my physioian, and inquired 
of him how long he supposed I could hold out. I did 
not desire him to give me any encouragement that I 
should get well, for I could not believe it, even on his au¬ 
thority. He would not, however, foil in with my humor 
so much as to tell me my ease was hopeless, but left a 
prescription, and departed with a 4nile. “ I was nerv¬ 
ous," he said, as if I had not passed through every phase 
of nervo us ness before, and did not know this was unliks 
anything I had ever experienced. 

I announced to my husband that my disease had taken 
• sudden and mysterious turn, and that I was not long 
for this world. I was deeply hurt that this announcement 
seemed to produce very little effect. 

“ Oh, you've got a down day," said he. "I must take 
you a drive to-night, if the weather should continue fine. 
Cheer up—good-morning." 

And off be went oni of the house whistling-—yes, wkiv- 
tling ; and I liable to die at any moment. So, too, my 
daughter Fanny. I nerved myself to tell her that she 
must soon be left motherless, and faintly suggested that 
I had some last rsquest to make. Instead of being wholly 
overwhelmed, as I supposed, she said, “ We won't talk 
about it now, poor dear. The doctor says you are suffer¬ 
ing from nervous prostration, and that you'll get over it 
very aeon." 

If I hadn't been so weak and helpless, I should cer¬ 
tainly have given way to a burst of indignation. Whj 
were those about me so obtuse 7 Why oouldn't they, or 
wouldn't they, see that I was at the point of death 7 Why 
would they insist upon it that I was getting well 7 How 
they would reproach themselves when it was too late! 
But, perhaps, tor my sake they oonotaied their feelings 
and apprehensions. Still, It did seem strange that my 
husband should have gone down the steps whistling ; and 


that Fanny, my blessed, happy girl, should be singing at 
her work below-staira. And I was left alone, faoe to face, 
as it were, with death. However, I was astonishingly 
composed, considering the circumstances, and wondered 
at my calmness, as I sat down by my pleasant bed-room 
window to meditate. My life had been, in many respects, 
a hard one. “ The lines had not fallen to me in pleasant 
plaoes," so far as earthly considerations were involved— 
neither had I been suooessful In a worldly point of view. 
The necessity of exertion had been early laid upon me, 
and the pressure of poverty compelled me to work some¬ 
times beyond my thoughts. My energy and persistence 
sometimes amased myself, for I pursued my arduous way 
without the stimulus of suooess j and yet, with suoh hope 
and courage, that even those who knew me best, bad no 
comprehension of what £ endured under repeated disap¬ 
pointments. But I had done my best, and all that I 
could. I looked baok, as I sat in the shadow of the large 
elm which overtopped the roof of the piazza, under which 
was my bed-room, and there were but few landmarks 
whioh reoalled happy reminiscenoes of attainment, while 
scattered all along the past were the graves of dead hopes 
and expectations. I wished it were possible for me to 
know wherein lay my great mistake in life—what ele¬ 
ments necessary to suooess were wanting in my character; 
bnt I oomforted myself with the thought that it would 
not be long before I should see the web of my earth-life 
unravelled, and its dark problems solved. I told myself 
sadly that I was dying of waiting—I oould not recall the 
time when I was not working and waiting for prospective 
good. 

It was no wonder that human nature auooumbed at last 
under such an accumulation of disappointment. Was I 
weak and selfish in this my last extremity, for indulging 
the luxury of self-oompassion 7 Indent, it was a luxury f 
and I gave myself up to it I sought to intensify it by 
calling up painful recollections of the past I exhumed 
my dead griefs, and wept afresh over them. I dressed up 
my faded hopes with all the beautiful adornings of their 
spring, to make the contrast more painful, and then I 
told myself that I was the victim of fate—dying of a 
broken heart I was not so weak that I oould not get 
up, walk across the room and lock my door—and I did 

so, in order that I might be as supremely wretched as 
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possible, without fear of interruption. I would not hare 
been anything but the martyr that I was. If a orown had 
been offered me then and there, I would have rejected it— 
choosing the cross. 

Now, my readerS| how much of this state was due to 
abnormal physical condition, and how much to Adam’s 
fall, I cannot deoide. I certainly was an invalid—that 
every one knew who saw me; but, previous to this turn¬ 
ing-point in fhy malady, I had been an invalid of the 
cheerful, hopeful type. When I was able to work, I did 
it with a hearty will; and when disabled by physical 
weakness, I bore the deprivations with what I considered 
Christian fortitude. But I must let you into the probable 
secret of my utter discouragement in this, the darkest day 
of my life; and, in order to do this, I shall have to become 
the heroine of my own story. 

From early youth I had one dominant ambition—one 
all-absorbing love, and that was for literary attainment 
and suocess. The talent of verse and story-writing de¬ 
veloped very early, and my juvenile attempts won high 
commendation from oultured and distinguished people, 
who predicted great things in the future for me, when I 
should have improved my advantages and gained that 
facility which oomes through practice and study. Writ¬ 
ing was with mo the love of loves, and the life of liib. 
Happily, or unhappily, for me, my father’s limited means 
made it necessary that his children should earn their own 
living. The way seemed dear before me in whioh I could 
make myself pecuniarily independent, and at the same 
time gratify my personal taste and ambition. I believed 
that nothing could interfere with the plan I had marked 
out for mysdf. The small remuneration and limited re¬ 
cognition I received in the beginning of my career was 
the foundation of many a wild hope and ambitious dream, 
which I should blush now to disdose. A pale procession 
of ghosts sometimes passes in array before me. Oh, how 
beautiful were those hopes and desims, warmed into life 
by the passionate ardor of my youth! 

Well, this is enough of my history to serve my purpose. 
I do not propose to write my autobiography. I had just 
enough literary success to keep alive my ambition, add 
enough disappointment to undermine my consciousness of 
• my own power; enough poverty in my outward life to 
make the possibility of attainment an object of feverish 
endeavor: and enough of external care and distractions 
to produce an unceasing conflict between the inne# and 
outer world. 

But amidst all discouragements, the ruling love of my 
soul remained unimpaired. The necessity to give ex¬ 
pression to my thoughts in language seemed the one law 
of my being that I could not evade, and in one of those 
seasons of inspiration which cOme like a direct influence 
from invisible intelligences near to our souls, I resolved 
to write a novel. For years I had a dim outline floating 
in my brain, which at the auspicious moment I resolved 
to fill out with the rich material of experience and thought 
laid away for use when needed. 

That auspicious moment came at last, and I began the 
task. It was my own dear secret. In it were interwoven 
tke very fibres of my heart; with its success my best 
hopes and sweetest affections were involved. Perhaps I 
thought too much—worked too hard. I don’t know, but 
the days and months thus employed wore the happiest of 
my life. Just as the work was completed and sent for 
examination to the publisher, who had expressed hi# Will¬ 
ingness to bring it out if it were likely to be popular, I fell 
11, and was under qaedioal treatment for several months. 


Tbs evening previous to the' dark day, whioh, as I said 
just now, was the turning-point of my life—the day which 
I had made op my mind was to be the day of my death— 
I received my MS. novel back again, with a courteous let¬ 
ter from the publisher, rejecting it on the ground thst 
there was not sufficient incident in the plot to make it 
acceptable to the novel-reading public. 

As no one had shared with me my happy anticipations 
and exultant hopes, there was no one to enter behind the 
veil and witness the anguish of my bitter disappointment 
and humiliation. Truly I abhorred myself; I abhorred 
the very sight of my rejected manuscript ! I knew I 
should never have courage to put pen to paper again. 
The future for my loved ones—which my imagination 
had draped with beauty and crowned with immortal ver¬ 
dure—was a barren perspective of tame, cold vitality. 
Povery, hardship, the necessity of unremitting toil, un¬ 
congenial surroundings—these were to be the portion of 
those I loved beet. I could not make the glory and beauty 
of their lot I was under a curse. Nothing that I bad 
ever undertaken had prospered, and I did not ears to 
live. 

Perhaps I may have slept an hour during the night, 
but oertalnly no longer. My husband—good, easy man— 
was oblivious of all my anguish. He did not know that 
1 1 Kras paoing the room from nervous excitement mors 
than half the night My dear happy daughter was in the 
small room adjoining mino, sleeping the sleep ef inas¬ 
cency and peaee. 

I have said enough te show how important words are 
to express one’s misery. 

The next day I was utterly powerless and prostrated. 
I did not think I could live, nor did I desire to. It wai 
not this one disappointment, but it was the culmination 
of all the sorrows and hopes deferred in my whole life 
Which had utterly orushed me. 

The doctor knew that my hour had not yet come; he 
was not alarmed, and dissipated the fears of my family 
by saying I vai nervouaJ They were sorry for me; bet 
then they knew I should get over it. 

I have said that we were poor, but I did not say bow 
poor we were, because, as I had been always able howto- 
fore to put the best foot foremost, I did not thiek it ex¬ 
pedient to gratify the curiosity of our neighbors as to osr 
resources. But we used to be in doubt sometimes how to 
pay for our next meal. My husband had ono of those 
easy, jolly tempers that eould not borrow trouble or 
shoulder mueh oare. 

I had ohosen to keep by myself all day; and after pro¬ 
viding for my comfort the best she eonld, my light-hearted 
daughter went to see a neighbor who lived a mile or moie 
away on an errand for me, leaving me meanwhile with 
IIagar, our old blaok servant-of-all-work, who had come 
to us from her “ old Kentucky home. 1 ’ It was tvidest 
that no one thought me likely to die, or I should not have 
been left alone. My husband had gone to the oily en 
business. 

At her usual hour, Hagar came to my room to know 
What she should get for breakfast next morning. 

“Get what yon can,” I replied. “I don’t expect to 
eat another breakfast of your oooking. When we sit at 
table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom, 
we sha’n’t have to make out a bill of fare, or reckon ep 
what it costs to k^ep soul and body together." 

“ 'Deed not, missis; and Hagar won’t be ’bliged to work 
over the hot fire,-neither. Bar ain't no kitchens in the 
Kingdom, is thor, d’ye think?” 
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“ I reckon, Hagar, the cooking is done, below," I said; 
" but I don’t pretend to know.” 

“ That 'minds me to tell ye tbe wood U done gone, and 
the (harcoal, too. I done used the last for de ironing, 
yesterday.” 

" lan’t there any led r I asked. 

*Mabba nnff for oaee/' replied Hagar. . 

* Well, can't you bring that np here and set it in the 
middle of the room ? Then, Hagar, shut all the doors 
and windows, and to-morrow there'll be no Hagar to 
cook and no*missis to eat It's an easy way to die.” 

**I don't see it,” said Hagar; “and I don't want to go 
before my time.” 

“ My time haa come* Hagar,” I said, throwing myself 
On the bed from ehoer exhaustion. # I don't think yon 
need eook breakfast for me, my poor .old woman. I've 
lived long enough, and suffered long enough, and I think 
Hod will let me rest Where do you think I should go, 
Hagar, if I were to die to-night ?” 

■ M Where the good Lord pleases,” replied Hagar. “ But 
yon ain't agoin' to die to-night Youean’t go till He 
cells you.” 

“ Aunty,” I said, beekoning her to oome to me, 44 I 
want to talk to yon. My soul is exoeoding sorrowful, 
even onto death.” 

“ Hat's what Mae'r Jesus said, and dey must have seen 
something was on His mind. What's on your mind, 
missis?” 

“ I'm thinking it's very hard; Hagar, very bard, after 
striving to find the road to good fortune so many years, 
that I should be left to perish in the wilderness.” 

“ Hagar don't quite understand/' replied tbe good wo¬ 
man; “but 'pears like yea has many blessin's, chile* If 
you want any more, why don't yon ask Mas’r Jesus?” 

* I have, times without number.” 

* Then there’s nothing better to do than wait, chile. 
1ft all you oan do/' 

“I've been waiting twenty years or more, Hagar— 
waiting, waiting, waiting for the good that never comes, 
and never will oome in this world, for I've but a little 
time to live.” 

** Something's happened to you, ohile, to put you out 
Can't yer toll jer eld aunty ? What's yon been waitin' 
for T’ 

“Oh, it’s too. long a story,Hagar—but, sit down on 
this ohair close by me, and preach a little; never mind 
the breakfast or the wood or the charcoal. You often 
any to me, you've been talking with Master Jesus. Tell 
me how you do- itr-what you say to Him and what He 
says to yon.” 

* I'so just been talking to him thi# yer afternoon,” said 
Hagar, sitting donut ***d TV teU yon all about it. You 
see, ebih} Hagar has her troubles as well ea white folks. 
Now that's my boy Alack; ha's always grumblin’ and 
grumblin' 'bout his close. Says I, * Aleck, you go git 
ready to go to mootin'*' Says he , 4 My eoat ain't fit and 
my shirt-bosom's ragged.’ He's got such high notions, 
Aleck has. £aja> t, . * Yon go np-stairs and put on what 
yon got, and say thank ye, Jesus, that you've got as 
good as yon have, and don't let me. hear any more 
grumblin' about rags.* ” 

** Bat, Hagar/' I said, 44 seems to me yon are bard on 
the boy. He ought to drees neatly to go to church.” 

u 'Heed yere. right, missis, and didn't I wash his clo' 
myself and mend 'em as well as I eould, and ain't it be¬ 
cause be wants to look finqf Don't I git him things as j 
fast as I kin ? 'Tain’t proper ho should keep gvumbUa' I 


’til I done git all he wants. What we all oughter ask 
Maa’r Jesus for is a contented min’. It's a bad habit 
reabhin' and reachin’ after somethin' you hain’t got; and 
there's no end to it when yon begin. Many's the time 
after I came up North and didn't’ know which way to 
turn or what to do to keep from starving, and felt like 
enssin' everything and everybody, 'case, you see, though 
I’d got freedom, ’pears like it was nothin’ better than 
freedom to starve, I used to fold my arms jest so,” and 
she rose up a head taller than usual, threw her head back 
and crossed her arms with an air of defiance, “ and I says, 

* Mas’r Jesus, I’d better go back where I come from. I 
can't stan’ this yer life with nobody to care whether I 
lives or dies/ Says He to me : 4 Hagar, you jist keep still 
where you is. You’ve ^ot to work out your own salva¬ 
tion some how, and you oan do it jist as well in one place 
as another. I ken hear ye and help ye here, jist as well 
as thar, but it’s got to be in my way, not yours.’ Says 
1 , 4 Mas’r Jesus, you knows I’m willin’ to work, bat you 
don’t show me what I ken do/ Says He: 'Wait my 
time, and quit reachin', for you’ve got to keep quiet in 
yer mind before I can come to ye.' Says I: 'Then tell 
me bow to keep quiet You’ve helped mo so fur, and got 
me free, and now I’ve a right to expect you’ll take care 
of me/ Says He:.'Of course I will.’ So I sits dowp 
and shuts up my eyes, aud tried to git composed. Next 
day I was standiu’ in the door of my shanty, lookin’ off 
somewherea, and I heerd a voice call out' Hagar.’ ' Hero, 
Mas’r Jesus,’ says I. 'Go off thar/ says He, 'up that 
hill yonder, and when you gits to the lop, you’ll find 
somebody as wants to see yon.’ So I gets up, puts on toy 
bonnet, and up I goes clean to the top of Ward’s Hill, in 
tbe burnin’ heat, and thar I see a woman standin’ in the 
doorway of a great house, lookin' down the road. I 
walks . up to her and says: 'Good-morning, missis.' 

' Good-morning, aunty/ says she. ' Do you know any 
lady/ says I, ' that wants to hire a settled woman ?' 
'Yes/ says she, 'I do. Who sept you?’ 'Mas’r Jesus,' 
says I. ‘ Wal, then/ says she,' I s’pose He can recom¬ 
mend ye as willin' and honest, or He wouldn’t have told 
ye to oome here. Now, I don’t want yo myself, but yon¬ 
der thar, in tbe cottage under tbe big tree, is a lady thafil 
be glad to hire ye this very day. You go straight thar,^ 
as fast as yer legs will take ye, and tell her Miss Smith 
sent ye, and if yer a mind to, yon can give your recom¬ 
mendation—the same as ye give me, D' ye hear, now ?’ 
says she. ' Tell her Mas’r Jesus recommends ye.’ So, 
yon see, I come straight here, pud I thank Mas’r Jesus 
every night and mornin’, op my knees, for the good home 
I ve had wid yon. I don’t ask for anything better this 
side the Kingdom.” 

“ I feel better than I did, Hagar,” said I. 44 1 have 
made one of my fellow-creatures happy, and my life isn’t 
altogether a failure. I’ll try, if I live, to follow your 
advioe^nd quit reaching. But as you are on more inti¬ 
mate terms with Master Jesus than I, and far more 
worthy to be so, perhaps yon can bring my case before 
Him.” 

“And you knows so much about everything else which 
old Hagar don’t, and never ’spent• to know-pity you 
hain’t made friends with Him who’s powerful to help.” 

“Yes, Hagar,” I replied, sadly, “ you are right. It is 
a pity—but when I need Him most He seems a great way 
off.* Pray for me to-night, Hagar, for my heart Is heavy. 
Get what you please for breakfast—I shall be satisfied with 
whatever you do—and, if I live, I will try to quit reach¬ 
ing. Oh, it’s time and labor thrown away! I know it— 
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I know it; but my sweet dreams! How can I giro them 
up! But, go down, good old aunty, and leave me alone. 
Perhaps, if you ask him, the Master will oome and com¬ 
fort me." 

“ I knows he will,' 9 said Hagar. And she spoke like one 
in authority, whose experience of that sort of oomfort 
gave oonviotion to her words. 

“ Quit reaching, 99 1 said to myself. Must it, indeed, be 
so ? Does God mean that we should sit down in supine 
indifferenoe, and be oontented, while the faculties he has 
given us rust out for want of use ? Is all this beauty and 
glory of anticipation but an illusion, to call out our 
powers and exeroise our talents, hoping for so muoh, and 
finding only disappointment? Surely, life is a mockery ! I 
Alas! old HagSr’s advice, unpalatable as it is, is the bit¬ 
ter drug that I am forced to swallow. I have no strength 
left to reaoh forward—no heart left for hope—no health 
left for exertion. Oh, that I oould die, and begin life 
again under favorable conditions ! 

Exhausted and despairing, I fell asleep, and was 
awakened by hearing the sound of voioes, strangely in¬ 
terwoven with the incidents of my dreams. 

Fanny and her father were in the room, talking in a J 
subdued tone to eaoh other. I felt too languid even to 
move or make a sound, but I heard their conversation. 

" I don't think, papa, dear, that we ought to tell her 
to-night," said Fanny. " She has had a poor day, and it 
might exoite her too much. She seems sleeping ve^y 
soundly, and to-morrow morning will wake up refreshed. 
Hagar has been with her, and tells me she is very down¬ 
hearted. I don't see what can make her so." 

“ Nothing has happened to fret her, that I am aware 
of," said her father. 

"Not that I know of," replied Fanny. "She got a 
letter yesterday, and she did not show it to me. I asked 
her from whom it came, and she would not tell me. I 
think her depression had something to do with that letter. 
You know grandmamma and aunts are so poor, and they 
keep writing to mamma. She does so long to help them." 

“ She takes everybody's troubles on her own weak 
shoulders," replied her father. “ I tell her so often, but 
it does no good. She’ll wear herself out worrying over 
other people's trials. But she can’t help it God bless 
her 1 I’m not muoh of a help in a worldly way, that's a 
fact" 

" But, dear father, you cheer us up with your cheerful 
smile. Oh, it seems as though I oould not wait till morn¬ 
ing. I mutt tell her to-night" 

" Tell me what?" I exclaimed, rising from my bed of 
death. " Don't be afraid that I oan't bear any amount of 
trouble. The last thorn did not break my baok. I am 
v sorrow-proof—I oan’t die. Tell me pt once." 

They both rushed toward me, and when I looked into 
their faces, I saw it was not trouble they had to commu¬ 
nicate. 

“ Stop," I cried, finking baok upon my pillow. “ Don't 
speak just yet Although ill news I can bear, I am not 
prepared for good news; and I see by your looks that 
you have good tidings." 

“ We have, indeed," exolaimed Fanny. 

"Wait but a moment," I said, "and I will nerve myself 
to hear them." 

They sat down on my bedside, and as I looked from 
one to another, the sunshine of their smiling faces un¬ 
locked the fountains of hope, which I thought had been 
sealed forever. 

" What is it, my preoious ones ?*' I asked. I 


My husband nudged Fanny, and she undertook to be 
spokesman. 

" You know father's old bachelor-unde, who lived away 
off West?" 

" Weil," I replied," what of him V 

" Nothing, only that he is dead, and father Is sole heir 
to his property. Bleep on that, poor mother, and let your 
brain rest from its labors henceforth and for evermore. 
We shall have money enough, and to spare—and yoe 
needn't break your heart when your poems and stories ait 
returned to you. You will write all the better now 'that 
the pressure of necessity is removed," and she stooped 
down and kissed me. I held her dose to my heart—that 
heart in which a new song had arisen of gratitude and 
love. She put her mouth dose to my ear, and whispered 
something. Shall I betray confidence If I tdl ? No, net 
now—for it bas oome to past as she aald then. "New, 
Harry and I oan be married, and we will have a little 
home of oar own close to you." 

I believe I must have shed tears; certainly, I said bet 
fow words, yet my heart and brain were mysteriously 
lightened of their heavy load. 

"You've oonduded to live awhile longer," said my 
husband, good-naturedly. 

" If God wills," I said, beginning to feel ashamed of 
my weakness and want of faith, but assuming the spirit¬ 
ual attitude of submission, that I need not loee my van¬ 
tage-ground with my immediate family. 

" We’ll take a trip to Europe/" said my husband. 

" Yes, that we will,” said Fanny, M and Harry shall go, 
too. Now, poor dear mamma, kiss me good-night; and, 
father, I think the best thing for you to do is to talk 
her to sleep; and if she don't wake up early, it’s no mat¬ 
ter now." 

There is no doubt, disguise our foelfngs as we may, that 
to go to sleep poor—filled with anxieties and discourage¬ 
ments, our way hid, our efforts thwarted, our hopes creaked 
—and to wake up to a certainty of good-fortune, is a plea¬ 
sant change In the drama of earthly life. It is bet as 
exohange of cares, to be sure; but the shifting of the arose 
from one shoulder to another is a relief, and it gives tbs 
galled places time to heal. 

Nevertheless, the problem of human destiny is, at afl 
times, and under all oircumstanoee, hard to solve. Nay, 
I doubt if the wisest and best are able to solve it Osr 
highest attainment is to accept ehcerfeOy what is inevita¬ 
ble and inexplicable. 

Among many unexplained mysteries of my lift the sns 
which pu Biles me most is the foot that whe n the urgent 
necessity of suooess was removed, suooess itself earns, t»- 
solicited and without labor or effort. I still writs poems 
and stories for the love of it, and nap a harvest 1 ae 
longer require—and the old manuscript novel, fhe rqjes* 
tion of whioh by one publisher was nearly the death ef 
me, after years of oblivion was dragged to light, offered 
to another, and accepted. Perhape this exemplifies the 
truth ef the words, " To him who hath shall be gives; 
but to him who hath not shall be taken away, even tint 
which be hath." 

It is very reasonable ahd proper that'Vre should try is 
glean all the wiadom we oan out of cwr individual expe¬ 
rience; and sometimes, when I sit down and recall the 
days of the years of my life, I say to myself, if I had never 
struggled and suffered, I should not know how to tonek 
the heart-needs, as well as the worldly needs, of my M* 
low-creatures, and/ therefore* should mis* on# of the 
greatest snjoyments of prosperity. 
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MY COUSIN JUDAS; 

OB, THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE FAMILY. 

BY BOSBLLX BIOS. 

I WAS at Aunt Heppy’s borne in Massachusetts, fitting 
by the window* The day- was warm, and the hot 
September sunshine made a twinkling heat above the old 
gray atone fences. The bnttarfliea flew in orowds, and 
tat tl ed in damp plaoea along the roadside, making one 
think of yellow loaea that had been torn to pieoea and the 
petala scattered. The droning bumblebeea crept down 
into the hearta of the pink hollyhoeka under the window, 
and buried their burnished heada in the golden dust 
The sheep on the hillside pasture among the gray rooks 
and the stented pines, and the rushing brook added the 
flushing touches * to the rural pioture seen from Aunt 
Happy's window. 

The musical tinkle of the bell dewn in tbe ravine 
among the grapevines, where some of the flook were feed¬ 
ing, oame up soothingly, and, lulled by the sweet sounds, 
X dosed my eyes, and leaned back in the rooking-ohair in 
delicious revery. 

I was just dosing dreamily, when I was aroused by 
Aunt Heppy saying: “ Tea, Judos always was considered 
to bo the black sheep of the family; be is the smartest 
one, bnt somehow ha never could aooumulate property 
like the rest of 'em. Now there's his cousin, my Luther, 
who owns the old humstead, he began by day’s works for 
the farmers round about, such as shearin' sheep, and dig- 
gin* cellars^ and tnakin' rails, an’ he was savin’, and 
alius stayed to hum and watched his ohanees. And while 
Judas was foolin’ away his time, and not layin’ up a 
peony, Luther was coinin' money. I’ve known that boy 
to work hard all day and have a aingin’-sohool at night, 
flve mile away, makin’ money both day an* night. Be 
sure, he's broke down and pretty much used up, and is 
pale and thin, and soughs* but he's suthin' laid up for a 
xainy day; he oan afford to bo sick. Now Judas is as 
hearty as a bear, and as jolly and full of fun as though 
ha owned millions, and the worthless fellow hasn’t mor'n 
a change o' shirts at any time. He feels so good, too. I 
shouldn't wonder a bithut he'd be right over here, big as 
any of**em, to soe you, as soon’s be h e a ts you’ve come. 

“ But, niece, if I were in your plaoe I wouldn't accept 
of the invitation, if he has the audacity to invite yen, to 
visit ’em. They, say they only have two rooms in the 
house, besides an old riobetty loft olas up to the rafters 
and shingles. It’s amasin' how important some people 
da feel—eueh very poor people, especially—holding their 
heads up like rich folks 1" 

I had only .been in Massachusetts three days, and 
among distant relatives, none of whom I had ever seen. 
My flrst stopping-place, of course, would be at the old, 
aid homestead* the birthplace of my ancestors. Aunt 
Heppy was my grandfather's sister, the lp#t one of that 
ge n e rat ion, She was very old, bnt her aristocratic chil¬ 
dren in Bichmond, Va., had tried to rejuvenate the goed 
aid lady, aad she was so patched up that the pioture of 
Aunt Heppy hanging on my memory's wall is an ill-con¬ 
trived, jumbled-together mixture of youth and old age. 
In s t ee d of the beautiful orown of siivfry white, her sens 
and daughters had substituted a wig of abundant silken 
gohly-brown hair, that Jay heavily on her forehead.. A 
fall set of artificial tooth gle a me d out white and ghastly, 
while from bar.shrivelled ears depended glittering jewels. 
Her dresses were light brown and steel-gray merinos, 
flha had very pretty'blue eyes, .and her voice was smooth 


and agreeable, with the soliloquising plaint In it that 
comes with the quiet dreaminess of old age. 

I liked Aunt Heppy, but I was too democratic to see 
things in the same light that she did. I thought secretly 
that the blaok sheep, poor Judas, whom she so thoroughly 
disliked, was just the kind of a generous good cousin io 
whom I would take a special liking. 

I couldn’t sec muoh to admire in the niggardly charac¬ 
ter of a yonng man like Luther, so greedy for worldly 
pelf that be Would even stint and starve and cheat nature, 
and wrong himself and pay the penalty by dragging his 
broken burden of a body over his broad acres and through 
his beautiful roomy palsoe of a home. I had a warm 
plaoe in my heart waiting for Cousin Judas, and a wel¬ 
come suoh as I would give to a man whom I regarded as 
a peer among other men. 

I leaned on the window-sill and looked down the road, 
skirted on either side with pointed piny hills, to the 
marble tombstones in the old bury tag-ground, where lay 
my ancestors of a half century agone. The marbles shone 
out whitely, and made my heart aohe with a feeling I 
could not define. I was very sad indeed. I closed the 
wet lashes over my eyes, and said: “ When can any of 
them go down to the oemetery with auntie ?” 

“ Well, I do’ ’no', ohild,” said she; “ hobby has to go to 
mill this afternoon, and I oan’t walk so far, and Sam and 
Deliar are busy in the dairy, and poor Luther is company 
for nobody now that he’s ailin’ so, and the hired girl 
couldn’t tell you anything of our dead like the rest of us 
eould. Maybe Deliar will get her butter rolls all weighed 
and stamped and packed ready for market afore night, 
and then when Sam takes it away in the little wagon he’ll 
go right past there, and eould leave you till he’d come 
back.” 


“ Ye-e-s,” I said, vaguely seeing myself wandering 
alone among the sunken graves of a half oentary, won¬ 
dering, and guessing, and surmising who and what moul¬ 
dered beneath this or that sod. I was sad-hearted enough, 
and homesick, too, in the far-off land of my fathers, and 
I was afraid that a fit of crying would seise me alone in 
that spot of whioh 1 had dreamed and dreamed for 
years. 

I took up the work that had lain a full boor in my lap, 
and went out to where Cousin Luther sat in an easy chair 
on the back porch. 

“This is a pretty place, cousin,” said I, drawing a lit¬ 
tle old low ohair near him and sitting down. M But may¬ 
be I disturb your thoughts?” 9 

“ Not at all,” said he, eoughing. u I was just thinking 
what a pity it was that, instead of buying yon knobby lot 
where the sheep are pestering, I didn’t take the same 
money and buy a ten-acre lot that lies to the north here; 
it was sold by the Aeriff just afore Neighbor Grimes died, 
and I could have got it oheap. Grimes was very hard 
up; some people thought that it was nothing but worry 
that oaused his death. I think a man should keep a good 
look out for tight places, and try and be ready to meet 
’em. It shows want of forethought for a man to get 
caught that way. I loaned him money at twelve per 
cent, interest, and took a mortgage on that south field, 
there where you see those seven haystacks, and it fell 
into my hands, of course. I had always Wanted that lot, 
for it just put my farm in goed shape, and made mj 
fields all square.” And here be stopped and coughed 
until he was exhausted, and his hair oluqg in moist slips 
over his clammy forehead, and the knotted blue veins 
flowly smoothed to a dim pencilling. 
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"There's nothing like gumption, after all," said he, 
speaking slowly, “ a man may toil like a stare and be 
worth no more, in the end, than Cousin Jndas is to-day, 
jmlees ho has tact, and as old Uncle Josiar a sod to say, 
he must sleep with one eye open all the time, if he wants 
to watch the corners and see where the luck lies. If I'd 
the strength that Judas has I'd be worth a million in less 
'an ten years, I'll warrant." 

"You poor fellow, yon look as if you had?’t vitality 
enough to carry yon through one year now," said I, try¬ 
ing to turn his attention to something else, " but if you 
have the one thing needful, if you have treasures laid up 
in Heaven, it is of little moment to you how soon you are 
called to leave these poor earthly treasures that perish 
with the handling." ^ 

" Ob, it’s nothing but the heat that ails me now," Said 
be, almost gasping. "I'M be well enough when the cool, 
bracing weathen oomes on. This oppressiveness in 
breathing is beoauae the air is stifling hot and the house 
so nnder the hill that we don't get the breezes. I have 
been sorry, many a time that I built down here, but I did 
it on account of the spring and to be out of sight of 
beggars and poor tramps. One can keep milk and butter 
so much better if they've a good spring. My butter is 
worth two oents a pound more than my neighbors, in 
Greenfield, and, you know, that amounts to a good deal 
in the course of a year. I tell you two cents a pound 
extra is pothing to be grinned at, pays a body for living 
down in a hallow," and he turned around, facing me, and 
wheezed out a laugh that made me think of tho grin of a 
bony skeleton, and his ugly eyes had the gray color in 
them of old silver quarters. 

While we* wane talking I heard a rattle at the side 
gate, and a man's good, round, jolly voice say: "Wha 
neow! there neow, I say ! quit eatin’ your Aunt Heppy's 
coriander; you old sneak, you— back with ye, neow Y* and 
who should oome bustling on to the porch but a great, 
hearty, genial, bright-faded man, with a step as frisky as 
a colt's—dear, old, berated, 'bused Cousin Judas. 

Auntie rose and stiffly introduced me. My cousin— 
all the way from the West!” and he took my face between 
his broad palms and kissed my cheeks right cordially. 1 
didn't know whether to laugh, or cry, or what to do. His 
greeting was so kindly, to different from any greeting 
that I had met since I left home. 

" I came up as soon as I oould after we beard you had 
arrived, and my wife Nelly said for you to oome right 
home with me; we're poSr folks, but we'll make your 
visit good, and when you're tired I'll bring you over here 
again." 

" Where on airth did you get a horse to oome up with ?" 
said Aunt Heppy. 

“ Oh, old Unde Bawkey't—he saia if I’d get baok by 
sundown, I could* have him, and it's three o’clock now, 
and I want to keep my word good—come; Rosy, get 
ready—bring you bock to-morrow, if yea- say so, and 
Uncle Bawkey will let me< have his beast." 

Aunt Heppy looked up; as much as to say: "Wonder 
if you will go?" Luther kept his head'turned away, 
while he pretended to be picking at a mote on the back 
of his hand. 

"I'm in a hurry, and there's no time forveremony," 
said Judos, "but you won’t mind it, Aunt Heppy, if I 
don't slay for supper." 

Auntie curie*} her lip, aside, and made no reply, while 
Lather said: " Oh, we’ll try and stand it." 

So, Judas and I started. 


He drove a horse with a stub tail and a straight neck 
that made its head poke out queerly, its gait waa between 
a rack and a trot and a cantor, only that it was all ever 
the road when it travelled. Its joints stack out, and it 
was very bare and bony. The buggy had once been 
painted black, but had been broken and mended with all 
sorts of boards, until it had the appea ran ce o t bring 
striped, and checked, or barred. But I never felt happier 
or so " avery inch a queen," as I did when bo a s sis t ed 
me up into the funny vehicle and gee-ed the old quad¬ 
ruped around, a side at a time, and we started off deem 
the hill as noisily as though we drove a peddler’s wagon 
full of tinware and odd notions. 

We hadn't gone far until the buggy jolted against a 
stone in the read, aad our old rickety seat fell flat down 
and tumbled Judas over on his side, and his bat dropped 
off and rolled down the bank. 

I held the lines while he got it and fixed the seat sefely 
again. 

He said it was a new bat, just bought for tho occasion, 
and ho had not learned the set of it yet. I observed that 
he wore it too far baok on bis head, and by doing so, K 
gave him a gawky appearance, but I forbore to tell him 
of it. 

We had not gone far until the seat fell again, and at 
last we had to give up and sit down in the bottom of the 
buggy. 

He said he was very sorry, for my sake, that be could 
not make a bettor appearance, but I told him I was tired 
of seeing people make apes of .themselves, and do every¬ 
thing-in the fear of what might be said of them by those 
who oared not a straw for them. 

I told him I had never ridden down in a buggy hi that 
primitive style before in my life, and I rather enjoyed it 
because it was something now. • • 

Judas’s wife was a very kind, affectionate woman—be 
had one daughter, nearly my own age, and throe ltitie 
children. They wore very poor, end lived in an old ohoe- 
sbop with only a kitchen and one little room. The house 
waa bare—uncarpeted, uncurtained, but very neat and 
dean. 

The joy they all manifested oh seeing me made up for 
any luxury or comfort that was lacking. 

In the evening, before we retired, Judas said: "Now, 
cousin, we-want to make your visit just as good as we 
possibly oau, and you must-stay a week, and wo will hare 
a now programme every morning $ wo will all live like 
children keeping play-house, and though wo are very 
poor, wo will net lot that interfere with our enjoyment 
To-morrow Lu and you and I will go down to tho river 
and gather grapes, and when we are tired *• will rest is 
the tangled thickets that sue full of bird-songs, them we 
will go down the river to where poor-Unde Asaph wo* 
drowned.more than forty years ago. Mo was year grand¬ 
father’s youngest brother,'and tho-pot of tho family* 
though, at the time of his death, ho was married and hoi 
two children." 

The next morning we started as soon as tho dew was 
off the grass. It was a walk of about two miles. Tkc 
grape-vines wore leaded—Judas would draw them does, 
aad Lu and I wohld gather the clusters. Bo was as ow¬ 
ning and full of fun as a boy* 

* Ho would sit still and bo would mock tho notos of tto 
birds pnd .bring them, anxiously peering in end set 
among the leaves above our heads. Ho know tho aamw 
and habits of all kinds of America* birds, and his bird- 
love amused me greatly.. It was te stoango to ssssa 
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elderly man, with all the buoyancy and freshness of the 
boy’s nature, instead of the sedate, wise old ways of ripe 
years. 

The river was rooky and swift, and one bank was 
almost perpendicular and thickly covered with sombre 
pines, whose reflection made the rushing river look 
gloomy enough to strike one with awe. It suggested one 
o£ Poe’s saddest songs to me; I feel the spirit of it yet, 
but no words of the song came to me in .the manner in 
which he had arranged them* 

Judas held my hand, and I leaped from rook to rook, 
while the wild waters roared and dashed between them, 
and swashed up Against their bold, gray points., I sat in 
one, a hollowed-out chair of a rock, with places to rest 
one’s arms and baok, while Judas pointed out to me the 
eddy in whioh the boat upset, and the dark, eavernous 
place in which the white, horror-stricken face was last 
••on; the gloomy spot in whioh he sank with outstretched 
arms and pitiful shriek. It made me very sad, and I 
thought for a moment, that death in that wild, secluded 
spot could not oome like a white-winged angel of peaoe# 
or a smiling .messenger. 

Cousin Nelly made a jar of grape-butter from the bas¬ 
ket of fruit that we oarried home., For supper we hed 
tea and rye-bread and baked apples, and some of the 
grppes we had gathered. I saw the mother and Lu, whis¬ 
pering, and, woman-like, I divined that some new ar¬ 
rangement had to be made before we oould sleep. 

I asked them if there was not a low, little loft, in whioh 
Lu and I oould sleep together. Nelly said there was an 
old bed up in the loft, but it was a very poor plaoe, that 
the roof was low, and only one little square window, and 
she could never forgive herself if she.allowed me to sleep 
there; but when I told her honestly that of all things I 
preferred a hard straw bed, next to the roof, the humbler 
and more lowly the better, she consented. Oh, it was so 
rare to sleep thus! I always desired it. 

The next morning when I woke, rested and happy, Lu 
was gone, and as I rubbed my eyes open, I heard the low 
hnm of voices in the potato-patch baok of the bouse. I 
oould distinctly hear every word that was said, and not 
listen, either. 

One*voioe was that of Cousin Judas, and the other, I 
soon learned, belonged to the old man who owned the 
quadruped. 

“ Ob, come, neow. Neighbor Bawkey,” Judas said, “ don’t 
be hard on a fellow for every day of this week that you 
^pan me your horse. I will work two days for you—good, 
hard, honest labor, digging potatoes, husking com, piok- 
ing apples, sawing wood, or anything you want me to 
do.” 

u Row, Judas," said the old man, “ you know nation well 
that it’s like pulling teeth to get you to do a day’s work. 
You'll lie as readily as fptber Judas did* I’d like to h*ve 
you harvest my potato crop, end I oould spare the erit- 
teq'u well as not; but will you keep your word? I've 
tried you so often, and you’ve.lied every time, you know 
that." 

■ ' 1 t, if 1 

44 See hese, Mr* Bawkey# I'll give ypu leave to shoot me 
as dead as a mitten, if I tell you a Ue this time; why# luy 
honor is at stake, jfou see# my Cousin Rosy is visiting 
mo; came *JJ the way from Ohio, and I want she should 
take home, with her a splendid idea of Yankee ch aract er. 

I want , hear visit should be super-excellent. Bha has a 
very high opinion of your horse. I told her he was of 
the Andsiusiau breed,from Arabia, and she believe* it* 
ba*h%hel Now,I thought if I oould get the beast, I 


would take cousin over to the mountain to-morrow, just 
to let her sec what mountains we have. I would drive 
slowly, and feed well at noon.” 

“ Well, if you'll dig my potatoes along in the middle of 
October, like an honest man, you may have the oritter the 
rest of this week," said the neighbor. 

“ Thank'ee, sir,” I heard Judas reply, right heartily. 

At breakfast we had oorn-bread and potatoes and stewed 
grapes and molasses. 

I liked the breakfast, because I admired the man and 
woman, who were happy, though poor, and who scorned 
to make any apologies. They would have been superflu¬ 
ous, weak, untrue. 

Better far to faoe the truth, and not try to hide it. 

Judas and Lu and I went in the variegated buggy, all 
stowed snugly in one seat, to gather chestnuts on the 
mountain. 

We passed beautiful waterfalls, and went over rustic 
bridges, and through woody dells, all lighted up with a 
glow of gold and orimson, and the blazing scarlet of trees 
and shrubbery. Nearly every old tumble-down house we 
passed Judas would say, “I lived there three years," or 
“We lived there a year," or “In that little log cottage 
there was where the baby died,” or “ There was our house 
when Nelly lay sick so long," or “ This is where Gusty 
was born,” or “ The town had to give us a lift when we 
lived over in that house aovoss the meadow." Things like 
this, the rioh poor-man kept saying all the way, nearly— 
words that made me know that every inch of the old 
grounds was familiar to his eyes and photographed on his 
heart. 

I pitied him when we crossed a noisy, bustling crystal 
brook# that wound through a beautiful meadow, and he 
said, with a laugh, forgetting the years that lay between, 
“Just dewn there is where Una Gilmer caught a trout, 
the day we were married—the first she ever caught—and 
|t frightened her so that she screamed and dropped the pole 
on the grass and ran." Una was his first wife, married 
her when he was an aimless youth pf nineteen years. 
Poor Judas 1 , 

We passed an old cottage, almost hugged to death by 
the strong vines that enwound it all over, and he said, 
mournfully, “Ah, Luly, here’s the old home where you 
were born, dear. I remember that summer; we had the 
windows taken out, end the old vine, that was young and 
gadding then, came right in at the window, and orept 
around over the WjaUe like a thing pf life." 

We had a very pleasant ride that autumn morning— 
there was a spiciness in the air that was like balm, odor¬ 
ous of woods, and falling leaves, and damp mosses, and 
resinous pipes. The old quadruped went over the ground 
skippingly, and I suggested that we’d name him “Jolly,” 
which we did.. We left the oritter and the vehicle, which 
was aoaroely-buggy,carriage,.wagon, or buck-board, at 
the foot of the mountain, and toiled leisurely up the steep. 
Half-way up the side was a level p|aee, in whioh were the 
ruins of an old house. I said, “ Cousin Judas, you nevejr 
lived here, did you, in this eventful life of yours ?" 

“Ask Luly," he answered, tp he.sat down on a very 
large rook that lay aslant with the flat-side facing the 
south. Lu nodded her head sadly, and I saw that pain¬ 
ful . memories stirred their hearts. Borne large chestnut 
trees stood * few rods distant# and I went to them and 
found the brown nuts lying glistening in tbo morning 
sunshine* They soon joined me# end we filled 0ttr 
kets before we left the tress. s 

Wh|le Judas was gone op to the top of the mouniaby 
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Lu and I tat on the flat rock, and the told me they had 
lived there when their family was large, and they were 
very poor, and their father took to drinking, and they 
almost suffered for the necessities of life. One of the little 
ones died while that was their home, and they saw a great 
deal of trouble. 

“ This rock/’ she said, " need to be onr place of ren¬ 
dezvous—our sad trysting place, when we were little chil¬ 
dren together, to huddle, and cry, and comfort each 
other. There seemed to be a ban res^ng on father/’ she 
said, “ he never could suoceed in anything he undertook— 
never prospered—every thing* seemed to go wrong—he was 
oalled the black sheep of the family, and the black sheep 
of the neighborhood; every man’s hand seemed against 
him. He never was greedy to make money like the rest of 
the family, andhone of them liked him because he was poor, 
but there was never a kinder, better father in this world.” 

As soon as we filled the other basket we went home. 

We had a great deal of sport, hod I thought my poor, 
easy? good-natured Cousin Judas was the funniest, and 
freshest, and youngest old man I ever saw. He was not 
like any person whom I had ever met. He made me 
think of a pure, oheerftil, sunshiny, sweet-souled woman. 
I couldn’t quite understand bow it came to be so. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached home, by 
a circuitous route. 

Cousin Nelly had been helping a lady dean house, and 
sho had paid her out of the grocery. Oh, she looked so 
tired that my heart smote me to think that she had been 
washing, and scrubbing, and lifting, while we had been 
visiting and enjoying ourselves out in the glorious autumn 
day. 

I overheard her say to Lu: “ I took my pay for my 
day’s work in butter and sugar and lard and crackers, and 
I never thought of the tea, and there isn’t enough for 
sapper; poor pa, he mustn’t know it, for he’s so happy, 
it makes me rejoioe, and Rosy is having such a good 
visit—but what will be done ?” 

“ Oh,” said Lu , u I wish I’d stayed at home and finished 
braiding those two hats, that would have brought up 
twenty ceptaand she drew her brows and looked per¬ 
plexed enough, then she brightened up and said : '* Dear 
mother, we can sell t^ose chestnuts, can't we V* 

Then they put both their glad heads together, and 
ohuckled, and pretty soon I saw Lu measuring the huts 
in a tin cup and starting off with them. 

In a short time she stole in slyly with a little bundle of 
paroels in the basket, and her blue eyes were as bright as 
violets wet with dew. 

We had a very nice tea early that evening. 

While Lu was washing dishes, I stole up Into the loft 
and took an old coverlet that was woven in ohecks and 
Spread it down beside our bed for a carpet A bee-hive, 
that was half-full of balls' of earpet filling, I stood by the 
Window, covered it, and spread a newspaper on it for a 
stand. A glass-box beside it, with fny gray shawl folded 
and laid over so as td hide it, made a very presentable 
little stool on which to sit Two boxes with a wide board 
laid on them, and nicely hidden by a folded bedspread 
with a fringed end hanging In front, made a neat enough 
sdfe for any girl’s attio chamber. A newspaper fastened 
over the window to oover a little more than half-way 
down, tempered and softened the glare of daylight, and 
made it seem quite homelike within. 

From among the rubbish of boards and sticks I man¬ 
aged to construct a rude but well-proportiofied cross, about 
thrsc feet high, which I covered with the patches of gray, 


tufty moss gathered on the mountain that day. I did it 
quite evenly and neatly with threads and strings that I 
kept out of sight. I fastened the lower end securely hi 
the bottom of an old chair that had lost its back, and 
then made a damp hillock of the remaining mossee at the 
foot of the cross, completely covering the unsightly old 
relie of a ohair. It looked very pretty and suggestive, 
standing at the foot of onr low little bed, and only needed 
ene thing to make it beauttfUl, and I soon contrived that 
Under the mosses at the foot of the erost I put an old tin 
can filled with water, into whieh I stock asters, and low, 
blooming flowers, and grasses, and trailing plants, then a 
living vine of morning glory, made to elimb and twins 
about the cross and hang from it. 

I called Lu and the children, and we stopped back aad 
admired the homelike beauty of onr attio chamber. 

I was as glad as any little girl when I awoke in the 
night and heard the lulling tinkle of (he soft rain-drops 
on the shingles overhead. 

The next day the misty rain foil steadily, and I sat 
there qneenlier than Cleopatra in her beautiful barge, sil¬ 
ting on my own footstool, writing letters for the home 
papers, on a stand of my own manufacture. 

The improvised furniture of my room with two gables, 
was the kind to be enjoyed and rendered useful. 

That evening Cousin Judas sang old songs to us, 
Moore’s sweetest melodies, and Lu joined him, and it was 
one of the happiest evenings I ever spent. 

I remember when Judas ceased singing that sweet 
song, “ Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own,” 
his wife, in tears, came and kissed his dear old face, as 
she put back his hair of iron gray, and said: “ Oh, Judy, 
that’s the same dear voiee that made me willing to shaft 
your poor lot with you.” 

"It was a glad day for me, Nelly, dear," said the 
manly voioe, with Just a little quiver in it.' 

I looked away. Poor souls 1 I felt so sorry for them, 
though I knew they were the riohest couple in the State. 

Oh, that was such a good visit at poor Cousin Jades*! 
home! It taught me that it is not the house to which the 
guest Is invited and welcomed, or the food or the.farui- 
ture, that makes the visit a good one. Only "where love 
is," and where the welcome is sincere and generous, is the 
visit sure to be good. 

Judas visited the old cemetery with me, and took me 
to all the plaees of interest, and we did each other good, 
and were both the happier for having become acquainted. 

He still lives, and is as rich and young and blest as 
•ter, and my heart yearns to meet him once again. 

The rich Cousin Luther, who owned the old "hum- 
stead/’ and the slices off the adjacent farms, lingered a 
few years, gasping and snatching at the breath of fife, 
and then his little light went out. 

His mother, Aunt Heppy, died, too,-and her last wefds 
were that she be buried in her wine-eolored merino, with 
bows of white ribbon, hbr false hair combed down lew 
and brushed till it glistened—white aHk gloves on, and 
that “ hubby ** would wear crape wide enough to oover tbs 
height of his fur hat, with a bow of the same on his breast- 

It was a very grand funeral, I heard. Judas asd 
Nelly Came over in the vehicle and drove the quadruped. 
It was the best Judas could do, hut the friends made 
room for them in a shiny black carriage, with glittering 
‘wheels and silver-plated barn Cm, whOe sUken-fringed 
curtains swept above their dased heads. 

So, Judas , u the black sheep of the fhmtly," rede grandly 
for once ih his poverty-striekeu Mb—dear, oM Judas l. 
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OUR CLUB* 

. BY JJINJE L. MUZZXY. 

NO. VIL 

TUB DOCTOR'S HOMILT. 

W HEN the Doctor came in, Recording to promise, be 
brought with him a singular addition to our party 
—a deformed dwarf, with a preposterous oranial develop¬ 
ment, and with some defect of the vocal organs whiob 
rendered his speech unintelligible, save to those accus¬ 
tomed to attend to it 

"A witness, my friends, an eloquent witness to the 
foots we were disoussing last evening, though his speech 
is uutongued,* said Dr. Osgood, by way of introduction. 

Very evidently the Doctor has a weakness for speech 
that is untoogued, as instanced in his rapt study of Miss 
Dunbar's expressive face. 

We regarded our new member with an Interest that 
went beyond mere curiosity, and carried our sympathies 
oat to the unfortunate everywhere. 

He returned onr regards with gleams and flashes of in¬ 
telligence, suggestive of an inteileot that might have been 
singularly bright and keen bad it not, like the body, been 
dwarfed, distorted and its forces scattered by some balk¬ 
ing of nature's laws. We pondered in silence What sin 
oould have east this wreck upon the world; by what hu¬ 
man folly this soul, called of God to a high destiny, had 
been defrauded of its right to perfected organs of expres¬ 
sion, denied the development of its powers, and con¬ 
demned to drag out the period of its earthly existence in 
the pent-up prison of a body through the dense walls of 
which it oould send no signals and receive no true im¬ 
pressions, catching but scattered and indistinct rays of 
light, comprehending but vaguely the drift and scope of 
the hnrrying, toiling life in which it seemed to have no 
part, and waiting In' half-oonscions misery the end of its 
dreary, useless probation. 

Must it not be that for such as these God had some 
tender, special care? Must it not he that in the world 
bey<»nd He gives to them wider opportunity, more gra- 
cious and fovoring influence, more aids to the growth and 
perfecting of powers so sadly cramped and fettered and 
paleied here ? 

We read tbeee questionings as we turned and looked in 
each other's pitying faces. 

"Ah, surely, the Infinite Divine Love will not be 
baffled by human sinning," answered Jeannette, softly. 
"The Father above ie too good and wise to bind forever 
on the unoffending the burden of the guilty, and He will 
ffnd a way in the ascending spirals of eternity to recom¬ 
pense these poor defrauded ones for the loss they suffer 
here." 

44 Bnt are we not of those who believe that the fulfil¬ 
ment of tiie divine plan is hastened by human co-opera¬ 
tion V 9 mildly Insinuated the Doctor. 

* Thank you for the reminder that we are to lend our¬ 
selves to the assistance of God's work," responded Jean, 
promptly. 44 Let us not forget to acknowledge, too, your 
labor of love in the interest of these sad wrecks of hu¬ 
manity, among whom you toil so eousthntly and sealously 
that we wonder sometimes whether, la order to attract 
and hold your attention, it is not necessary lo be lamb, 
rd idiotic." 


The Doctor's face glowed with a sudden passion of 
feeling. 44 There is nothing under Heaven that I so 
reverence—I bad almost said worship—as a perfect 
physical organisation, clearly and harmoniously devel¬ 
oped, and answering with the oertainty and precision of 
a well-tuned instrument to the lightest motion of the 
spirit," he said, earnestly. “ Talk abont dedieating tem¬ 
ples of wood and stone to God! I feel like declaring 
with Novalia , 4 There is but one temple in the world, and 
that Is the body of man.' At least there is no other that 
I regard as so sacred ; and when I see it desecrated, de¬ 
filed and laid in ruins by ignoranoe, superstition and 
gross, beastly passions, I cannot forbear orying out with 
a sense of profanation that I would not experience at the 
ravaging and rasing of ell the consecrated piles of archi¬ 
tecture in Christendom. It is because I do love perfeo- 
tion, Miss Jeannette, because I do bate the deformity 
with whioh I wrestle, that I am impelled, with the seal 
and constancy and devotion whioh you are so kind as to 
impute to me, to give myself unremittingly to the work of 
restoring, so far as I may, t'e their original and purposed 
power and uses, the broken, diseased, perverted, unclean 
and loathsome human bodies that drift in my way, feel¬ 
ing that when, under the blessing of Heaven, I have, even 
in one ease, been ministrant to that end, I have assisted 
in the aooomplishmont of as mighty a good as he whd 
has builded up a ruined and desolated church—aye, a 
mightier, for I have helped to make fit for service the 
holiest temple in which God dwells with man." 

“ The Doctor is something of a heathen, you see, Jean¬ 
nette. Yen must not be led astray by his heresies," 
warned Templeton, with his warm, sunshiny smile. 

"Dot," said Jeannette, who, however led astray, is 
pretty certain to return with earnest, persistent purpose 
to her point again , 44 after all that is done. Dr. Osgood, 
what does it suflloe if the spirit that reigns in your re¬ 
stored temple be weak, and sickly, and miserable, or 
beastly and misformed ?" 

“ It would suffice nothing, indeed," the Doctor answered, 
44 if there were not so intimate and subtile a connection 


between body and spirit that it is not possible to better 
the condition of one without a corresponding elevation 
of the other. As I said last night, we must do for the 
soul dieeased, deranged nnd deformed, precisely what we 
do, or attempt to do, for the body under similar eirenxu- 
stances—secure for it conditions favorable to the develop¬ 
ment of qualities, the repression of which has thrown the 
whole nature out of balance and warped it in wrong direc¬ 
tions. A single screw loose in this wonderful human 
meohaaism disarranges its entire action, and. brings H 
under onr severest judgment and condemnation, and 
where we might lend a steadying, helpful, strengthening 
hand, we give the poor, driven, ill-balanoed soul a push 
on its crazy reund to ruin and destruction. It eeems to 
me there is nothing in the world so mueh needed as a wise 
toleration. When we learn to regard the fault whereby 
onr brother stumbles with thoughtful and patient con¬ 
sideration of its source, and of the inflneaeee which have 
nurtured k/we shall bn mere chary of blame, more strong 
to forbear, more wise to help than now, in onr virtnons 
ignorance ef e forytbing bnt the fact that a moral law bus 
been broken, and that it ie onr Christian duty to assume 
no attitude of se v erity toward tho unhappy transgressor* 
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How in the name of justice and meroy did we get the im¬ 
pression that we ought to tear and rend another for his 
propensity to sin ? Not of the -Christ whom some of as 
profess to follow, most surely. Searoh through the 
records of our inspired and illustrious leaders,.and no¬ 
where shall we find exemplified suoh divine love and ten¬ 
derness and forbearanoe as His. One class alone oomes 
under His sweeping, scathing, blasting denunciation—the 
•elf-righteous, self-seeking, hypocritical Pharisees, stand¬ 
ing religiously aloof from the suffering and sinful, and 
thanking God devoutly that they sue not as other men, 
extortioners, adulterers and wine-bibbers, .but giving 
tithes of all they possess, fasting twice a week, praying 
in the synagogues, doing all things in obedience to the 
letter of the law. One can, hear the thrilling, electric 
voice of this grandest Hero of the ages thundering down 
through the tumnlt and storm of the.centuries with its 
fateful prophecy of * Woe! woe! to them that shut up the 
Kingdom of Heaven, against men; that bind grievous 
burdens on the shoulders of the weak and lift not a finger 
to move them; that tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and omit the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith, that are outwardly righteous unto men, 
bnt within full of hypocrisy and iniquity/ On these fall 
the weight of His wrath and condemnation; bnt to the 
tempted, the failing and the fallen everywhere, His great 
heart flowed out with an infinite compassion that was, in 
itself, a proof of His divine nature. He went down to 
the lowliest and humblest of God’s creatures as brother 
to brother, walking, talking and breaking bread with 
publicans and sinners, entering familiarly into their secret 
trials, temptations, pains, pleasures, feeling out their 
needs, beating against their limitations, knowing their 
weaknesses and hidden impulsions to sin, yet without 
•corn for the vilest, His divine pity, His all-cmbraoing 
sympathy, His upholding band extended to those oast out 
and hunted down to perdition by the world's contempt 
and persecutions. His forgiveness falling with heavenly 
benediction on the contrite and sorrowing, the sweetness 
of His meroy, the inspiration of His trust outflowing to 
penitent thief, and harlot, and prodigal, in whom, through 
all the stain of their pollution, He recognised tbe germs 
of divine possibilities, and to whom He brought the heal¬ 
ing and salvation of a hope in the gospel of a regenerate 
and enlightened spiritual liberty. I tell you, my friends, 
the world will never comprehend the length and breadth 
and fhlness of the mission of Jesus Christ until it has 
accepted the lesson of His sublime life which, teaches, if 
it teaches anything, that the aim of all being is progress 
toward a purer, higher state, that our superior gifts of 
heart and intellect, our invulnerable' virtues, onr dear 
and lofty perceptions of truth and right are as nothing 
in the sight of Almighty God if. we do not use them te 
supplement the imperfections and defideneies and failures 
of our weaker and less fortunate brother, on whom has 
descended the blight of circumstances that he could not 
control, the penalty of law# that be never transgressed, 
the suffering for evil propensities to which he was invol¬ 
untarily and unconsciously born and which he as invol¬ 
untarily and nnocnsdonsly exeroiaes. I .tell yon onr 
Christianity is all a vain show, an empty boast, if we do 
not oarry.its light and. stoent^h down to the lowest and 
feeblest ,aad s i u fnH cst of feUewworeaturee in cor midst, 
striving, with the gentleness of a love that serves no sel¬ 
fish ends, to draw them up, step lgrstep, th purer airs and 
h ca v culiar heights. Let none of aa imagine that we our- 
Jehps may rise while any whom we have power to help 


struggle an heeded or despised below ns. This great 
human brotherhood U so bound together by the indie- 
soluble tier of nature and of spirit that not one of ns, as 
has been* written, can live or die to himself?—not one hut 
must be held in some way responsible for the well-being 
and well-doing of some other. If we believe Christ took 
upon Himself the burden of our sins, so must we in testi¬ 
fication of our faith take open ourselves the burdens of 
those more weak, and fallen, and degraded, becoming to 
them interpreters of the living Gospel of Love, whose 
glorious light and warmth has only just begun to pene¬ 
trate the world's darkened sphere, whose infinite power 
and magnitude the world has only just begun to feel and 
grasp. For, I say again, we arrive at a true and perfect 
understanding of the grand, beautiful and significant 
mission of the Obrist only through the infusion and out¬ 
working in onr lives of the inspired Spirit and sublime 
teaching of Hi» life—love, active and untiring, going out 
in perpetual blessing and helpfulness te all the oppressed, 
down-trodden and unequal of God's earth.” 

We had been regarding the Doctor with that super¬ 
cilious stare with which we who pride ourselves on the 
soundness of our doctrines ai^ prone to favor those whom 
opinions we have been used to oonsider as unsafe and un¬ 
tenable, if not utterly heterodox} bnt the thrill of love 
and earnestness in the speaker's voice, the glow of im¬ 
passioned feeling in his faee presently brought a flush sf 
shame surging up from guilty hearts to oonseions fore¬ 
heads, and our eyes drooped after that trick they have 
when our thought turns inward with remorseful ques¬ 
tionings. 

Had this man a quicker perception of Christian duty— 
a greater seal and enthusiasm in good works then those 
select coals who freely and indiscriminately applied te 
him the harsh epithets of skeptic—infidel—unbeliever ? 
Tried by .his lofty standard, was it net possible tkat we— 
even we—who missed no ooeasion to rebuke him for Us 
heresies, might fall far short of our profession ? Judged 
by their fruits, was not his life of active use richer and 
sweeter and stronger and purer than ours of dead, musty, 
mouldering, traditionary faith ? Proven by Its p racti se ! 
worth and its broad, tender humanity, was not his reli¬ 
gion as wholes#me and helpful and saving, and bis wis¬ 
dom as directly and legitimately and divinely derived as 
ours ? Viewed in the light of his (dear, shining exampls 
of love and fidelity in all his relations with mankind, did 
not onr intolerant spirit of oritiolsm, onr ceaseless qoaml 
with Opinions, onr self-righteons refusal of fellowship look 
small and mean and contemptible, showing our pitiaUe 
lack of the Christian principles of humility, oharity, 
sweetness, liberality to which we lay claim? 

Into the midst of these silent speculations broke sud¬ 
denly and softly a woman's low, smothered sob, and we 
saw that Miss Dunbar bad hidden her faee upon tbs 
table by which she was sitting, and that she was visibly 
struggling with some strong emotion which she could net 
at will suppress. • 

Instantly onr hearts responded with a thrill ef sym¬ 
pathy to this inartiaulate voice jof a grief none the lew 
touching beoause it was mysterious, and we felt eurarivm 
involuntarily drawn toward onr unhappy friend with a 
compassion which no words were delicate enough to ex¬ 
press, for we knew instinctively that she weald* shrink 
from the slightest demonstration of pity, so galling and 
intolerable to sensitive natures that would rather ooncssl 
their harts and suffer them alone. 

Even the Doctor's psettgd, with his okmdy intsUeeb 
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seamed to have a vague perception of this, for, pausing 
In his idle roving abont the room and his curious, ab¬ 
sorbed, dim-oempreheuding study of the pictures and 
ornaments that had fixed and held his attention through 
all the talk, he came and stood behind the lady’s ohair, 
wringing his feeble hands in mute distress and expressing 
in dumb pantomime his unobtrusive sympathy with a 
trouble which may have been in his darkly*working mind 
subtly associated with the strange, inexplicable tomething 
which isolated him from his fellows—the sad, perplexing 
difference which he realised with a dull, dreary sense of 
pain, but strove in vain to understand. 

As if she felt the .weight of all this unspoken commisera¬ 
tion, Miss Dunbar, with a strong effort, choked down the 
so^s that had for a moment - overmastered her, lifted her 
head, dashed away her tears and looked around with a 
deprecating air at her ftileqt sympathisers. 

“Pardon me/’ she said, with sweet humility, “I did 
not think to betray snoh weakness. But it came over me 
all at onoe, while the Dootpr talked, hojy many wretched 
souls there are whose real infirmities the world does not 
know, who are all their lives cruelly misjudged .because 
the secret motive that governs and perhaps compels their 
action js never understood. God only knows the suffer¬ 
ing of suoh. Weighed down perpetually by the con¬ 
sciousness of the bidden failing which makes their inner 
life a prolonged tragedy, they withdraw into themselves, 
holding aloof from their fellows with a coldness and out¬ 
ward show of in difference that belies their actually warm, 
generous, social natures, growing morose, melancholy, 
bitter, losing sight of their onqe high aims, letting slip 
feebly, slowly, sadly, their once lofty ambitions and noble 
resolves, sinking into that dreary supine state of dis¬ 
couragement in which there seeps no longer power of re- 
sietanoe, spirit to aspire, firmness to struggle, faith to 
sustain, and in all the world no loving, friendly, pitying 
human helper swift to apprehend their ills, ready to 
sympathise and, support, eager and strong to aid.” 

“ Nay, but believe me, that last is a misconception,” 
the Doctor faastenod to say, with a look of more than pro¬ 
fessional interest at the girl’s apathetic faoe from which all 
emotion was as studiously discharged as from the slow, 
dreary, monotonous voiee in which the complaint had 
been uttered. “ The world, though we rail at its hard¬ 
ness, coldness and uneharitahVeness, is all alive with just 
suoh loving, friendly, pitying human helpers, swift and 
ready and strong in comprehension, sympathy and aid. 
In spite of what I have said of the intolerant and censori¬ 
ous spirit exercised toward the weak and stumbling, I 
believe it is a result of ignorance, and of a lack of con¬ 
sideration, rather than of hardened and depraved sensi¬ 
bilities ; and while I condemn it, as I have in no mea¬ 
sured or uncertain terms, I feel that it is nevertheless a 
fault of mortal nature, demanding the forbearanoe and 
efearity of whioh it is itself the failure. Under all thiB 
severe criticism and harsh judgment, there most be, and 
there is, a substratum of tender human feeling whioh an¬ 
swers with divine certainty to the touch of human need. 
If we make our appeal, letting onr hearts go out in love 
and trust to one another, leaning on those who are strong 
where we are weak, upholding those who are weak where 
we are strong, we shall find and feel the drawing of those 
fine, invisible chords of sympathy whioh bind ns ail to¬ 
gether in the indissoluble bonds of fellowship, close as the 
love of God, whioh is symbolised therein. Let affeotion 
and oonfidenoe be manifested, and from the hardest nature 
will gush forth a responsive current as miraculously as 


the water from the rook smitten by the rod of God’s 
prophet. For, selfish as we seem, we do live in and 
through and for each other, and our highest successes and 
onr saddest failures are achieved and suffered in and 
through the lives inseparably bound with ours. Good or 
evil, onr infldenoe rebounds to us, and we reap in our¬ 
selves the reward of our works with others, growing in 
grace and strength and glory as we have helped our 
brother to grow, or stumbling into the pit. we have 
thoughtlessly or deliberately dug for his impulsive feet. 
Standing or falling, then, we oannot stand or fall alone. 
The deed we do, the word we speak, the thought we think, 
bears infinite, unending, though nnoonscious relation te 
the surrounding forces of spirit and of matter. The draw¬ 
ing of a breath, the lifting of a finger, vibrates to the 
centre of the Universe. And, in this wonderful power 
and sueoepiibility to influenee, this marvellous capacity 
for growth, and not less in this fatal tendency to retro¬ 
grade and deteriorate, we find a proof of what our spiritual 
instinct teaches us, that the true and grand aim of life is 
culture, the development of all that is lovely, tender, 
sweet, noble, exalted, and God-like in human character, 
the repression of everything vile, ugly, deformed and sub¬ 
versive of order, harmony and beauty. We may seem to 
have other objects, and to pursue them with more or less 
eagerness and seal, but the real end of all onr strivings is 
human perfection, and only ae we* consciously labor to¬ 
ward the accomplishment of that end in ourselves and in 
our fellows, do ws attain to peaoe said satisfaction. Here 
are evils thrust upon ns whioh we must fight valiantly or 
be overcome; and whatever onr individual oross, my 
friends” (the Dootor addressed na all, but his eyes were 
npon Mara Dunbar’s slowly-brightening faoe), “ we must 
not crueify onr hopes, our aspirations and onr faith 
thereon. If sometime in the beat and peril of the day its 
weight overpowers you, and you feel yourself sinking 
under the long strain and pressure of your burden, rest it 
for a little on the shoulder of your stronger brother, and 
walk free and glad, conscious that in the toilings of the 
long, changeful way there will oome an hoar when he also 
will need the touch of a friendly hand, the echo of a 
cheering word, to aid him in the carrying of his. So, in 
this loving exchange of orosses, and tender oommunion of 
interests and aims, we shall feel the uplifting of angels’ 
wings as we climb the heavy heights whose heads are 
ever bathed in heavenly light. I am not, as yon know, 
what the world calls a religious man; I do not under¬ 
stand much about the saving power of oroeds, nor do I 
comprehend, as it is explained, the Gospel plan of re¬ 
demption ; bat my heart thrills under the divine command, 
‘Love ye one another/ and ‘Bear each other’s hardens.’” 


Flowers in Norway. —A traveller in the far north of 
Europe says: “ Hardy wild flowers abound, though their 
number is not great, and there seems to be no effort what¬ 
ever to cultivate flowers out-of-doors. Judge then, if you 
can, how strange it seems to find these Norwegians pas¬ 
sionately fond of flowers! Every window is literally filled 
with them. The table on whioh I write has its contribution 
both in growing and in out flowers, and nearly every meal is 
taken in their presenoe. The graves at the oemeteries are 
the only unsheltered plaoes where cultivated flowers are to 
be found, and here they seem almost as abundant as in the 
home-window. Not that they thrive well, but that loving 
hands constantly renew the supply. No sooner has frost 
out down the tender stem than another treasure is brought 

from the warm fireside as a fresh saorifioe.” 
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THE DEACONS HOUSEHOLD. 

# BY PIPSI8SIWAT POTTS. 

No. XI. i 

MUST tell you now, just in the niok of time, how to 
mend a half worn coat, and make it last as long as it 
has already. You know the baek part of a ooat never 
wears out now-days, neither does the upper part of the 
sleeve. That was the way with the deacon’s coat. I told 
Ida I would buy her the nicest pair of slippers in Potts- 
ville, if she’d do her whole duty by that ooat. The sleeves 
were badly worn. She took them out of the ooat entirely, 
so as to have a ehanoe to do her work well. She seemed 
willing to pay all that the slippers were worth. First 
thing, the sleeves were ripped open half-way up, shaken 
and brushed well, and the worn part out out to above the 
elbow, and used for a pattern to out a new half. Then 
she out off three or four inches fVom the lower end of the 
upper half of the sleeve, and set in a new piece, and 
sponged and pressed her seams well, and made the work 
look very smooth and neat The shabby oollar was co¬ 
vered with black velvet, and the flayed edges of the ooat 
bound with galloon. 

Positively, that ooat is just as nioe as it was the day—I 
was going to say, the d kj it came home from the tailor’s; 
but 1 forgot, it never went away from home to be made. 
Ida was the handy little tailor who out and made it her¬ 
self. Now, very often a ooat is so worn out in front that 
the buttonholes hang all in tags, and the wife will hold it 
up a moment in dismay, shake her head, and toss it among 
the carpet-rags, as beyond the skill of any needle. 

Why, to make that as good as new, is as easy as to fall 
off a log. 

Cut away all the worn part$ begin upon the breast, and 
take out a strip four or five inches wide, if need be, ail 
the way down; use the part you cut out for a pattern, 
over which to out the new, making allowance for seams. 

After the doth is sewed in, then cut a new pieoe of 
lining for the under side; be oareful and not let it draw 
or pucker, and every time you make a seam dampen and 
press it honestly. If for every-day wear, and you oannot 
match the cloth, never mind it, it will look very well, and 
will speak volumes for your skilfal fingers, even though 
the color be different. Men’s clothes coot so much, that 
we should try and make them last as long as possible. I 
have told you all I know about making pantaloons, and 
mending them, so that they won’t look like “ old patched 
trousers." 

The deacon’s Sunday suit has been patched four or five 
times, but we did it so nioely that nobody’d dream of such 
a thing. When he’s passing round his hat for contribu¬ 
tion-money, on Sundays, he lookB every bit as well as the 
other deacons in their sixty-dollar rigs. 

In making coats, it frequently happens that the lining 
and quilting out of an old ooat can be used again to a 
good advantage. The last ooat we made was l\ned 
throughout the body with the substantial-quilted lining 
of a worn-out overcoat. 

We always dreaded the making of a vest more than 
the making of ooat or pantaloons. We didn't know which 
to do first, but were materially aided by the formula 
given by a woman Urh© seems to know everything. 


She wrote thus: In cutting a vest, pin your patterns 
upon the cloth, folded double, as in cutting pants, taking 
care to have the nap run the right way. After the fronts 
are out, eut from the pieces the collar, facings and pocket- 
welts. Then eut your baek linings and pockets. 

' Before removing the patterns from the^fronts, mark 
carefully with chalk, or a thread, the places of the pock¬ 
ets and the buttbns and the buttonholes, remembering 
that the buttonholes of a vest, when on a person, come on 
the left side, and the buttons on the right. 

Very much ofthe ease and the suooess in making a vest 
depends on the order in which the various parts are put 
together. This is muoh more important than in making 
pantaloons. 

f First stitch up and press the little gore beneath the 
pooket. Out the places for pockets, sew on the welts end 
insert the pockets, and press. Next, upon the right side 
baste a strip of strong brown linen under the places for 
the buttons, and sew them on strongly. Then eew on the 
lining of the oollar to the outside front of the vest Stitch 
on the facings down the front and bottom, and press 
them. Now sew the outside of the oollar to the lining of 
Che vest, and baste upon it whatever padding or buckram 
you wish to insert Next, fit the lining and the outside 
neatly together, and sew all round with the (being-stiteh. 
The right, or button side, is now done. Proceed in the same 
way with the other side, exoept the buttonholes, which sie 
wrought last 

What remains is to prepare the baek; make and basts 
on the buckle-straps, sew the back and fronts together at 
the shoulder and under the arms, sew the oollar (lining 
and outside separate) together at the back of the neok, 
and face the collar down upon the back lining. 

If any woman with common skill with her needle will 
follow these direotions, at the same time examining a 
well-made vest, she will find that what seemed a task, and 
quite beyond her powers, has become simply successful 
and satisfactory. 

Before I lay away a vest, I always baste down the cel¬ 
lar just the shape I want it to stay—a few long stitches 
will suffioe. 

V Make your boys be careful how they use their good 
coats. A new broadcloth or dress-coat should be carefslly 
hung up in a oloset or folded and laid away in a drawer, 
and protected from dust by a doth laid over it. As long 
as it e&o be made to retain the shape around the collar 
and lappels which the tailor gave it, so long will it have 
a new and stylish appearance. A new overcoat may be 
damaged more by a muddy ride in an open baggy than 
by three years of careful wear. Leggings are a great 
protection to nice pantaloons in muddy weather. Panta¬ 
loons should be turned wrong-side out when they are 
hung up in a doset. 

In getting ready to make up winter clothing, use as 
good material as you can afford, but if, through eoouoay 
or necessity, or because you have such material on hand, 
or are making over a large pair of pantaloon* into smaller 
ones, then, by all means, use good, thick linings. Why, 
the good substantial lining is sometimes the best part of 
a pair of pantaloons, the warmest. 

It is a wise plan to cut out a good pile of garments in 
one day; you can out to a better advantage than wh*B 
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you hare your material all before you, and know juet 
what you want. 

After outting out, roll up separately with thread, but¬ 
tons, lining, hooks and eyes, tapes and whatever else will 
be needed to make them. Mark each roll so you will 
know just what it is, then when you begin to make up 
your work will move off with surprising dispatch. 

A good many of you acted on my suggestion last fall 
and made your own winter hats. I heard all about it, 
and how surprised your aunties and cousins were who 
•aw you at church first, in your new hats, as gay as a 
flock of larks on the wing. And some of them, the 
aunties and the cousins, in their old fusty frowsy hats, 
dug each other in the ribs and whispered: “ I do declare 
for it l if there ain’t Ephraim’s girls rigged out as peart 
as butterflies in spick span new hats! it’s too bad the 
way Ephraim and Margut do ’low them girls to go in 
debt Y* 

Now wasn’t that funny ? Go in debt! I guess they 
found out their mistake, and then somebody’s girls had 
admiring looks bestowed upon them. 

I made Lily a new hat at that same time, and all the 
girfs gathered about her and said, “ that's the prettiest 
hat you ever had, Diddle. What a charming hat!" 

It cost me nothing except for the frame and some fresh, 
new flowers. I took an old velvet bonnet and used thy 
plumes, and lace, and a braid of mixed satin and velvet, 
to hide the places that stamped my fingers as not skilled 
in millinery. I thought I would treat the new hat to a 
beautiful new red rose. I paid eleven shillings for the 
flower—not that I admire such stunning roses myself, but 
to please her; she is young and full of life and loves 
pretty things. Her taste is not very good yet, but she 
will outgrow snob a lavish admiration of the bright and 
beautifol things as she aoquires a more cultivated taste. - 
For a half-dollar I bought a small, fine red rose, dainty, 
looking almost as though dew-drops stood on it, then a 
half-dozen other tiny ones, just the bare roses and stems, 
tho kind that milliners use often when they are arranging 
* cluster of flowers. After I oamo home I made a cluster 
of roses out of this dewy rose and the half-dozen small 
ones, and some "leaves, and it was so beautiful and rare, 
and looked so shy and modest, that we, Lily and all of 
us, thought it was so much prettier than the large one 
that cost so muoh more. 80, when you make your hats 
again this fall, remember and have a cluster of little roses. 
Any good milliner will permit you to cull all over her 
•took, if you do it kindly and politely, and pay her what 
•he asks for your purchases. 

If you were oareful of your last winter hats you can 
nee some or all of the velvet again. If the velvet needs 
freshening up and renovating, you must hold the wrong 
•ido over steam, and while damp draw the wrong side 
across a dean, hot stove-pipe several times. This is the 
beet way known to press velvetB, and handle it as little as 
possible. Be careful when you wear a veil or nubia over 
your bat not to crush the flowers, or, if you can as well 
^ as not, put your flowers on with a view to this. 

In this day of oooking-stoves it is very common to 
hear people say: “We can’t have such corn-bread and 
pone and board-cakes as we used to bavo baked about the 
old kitohen fire-plaoes, in Dutch ovens and bake-kettles.” 
Why Granny Greenstreet says we can and she knows, 
•ure! 

She says she bakes just as good pone as she did fifty 


years ago, and this is how she does it, in the same little 
bake-kettle, too. 

^ She makes a good hot bark fire and lays the oven lid 
on top of the stove to heat. When she is ready to go to 
baking she puts a couple of shovelfuls of coals on top of 
the stove, and sets # her bake-kettle on them, just like the 
old way of baking on the hearth, puts the lid on and lays 
coals on top of it, the half-forgotten wpy of forty years 
ago. Corn-broad baked this way seems moister and 
better and sweeter than any way we make it now. She 
bakes bannocks or board-cake on a smooth board, the old 
way that sbe and Uncle Greeny liked when they were 
children, by having e good fire in the stove and opening 
the front doors—they have a grate inside—lifting the 
stove hearth away and standing the board pretty close up, 
they will bake quite as well as they did the old way. 

Lily has a girl-oorrospondent in Massachusetts, a 
sprightly, energetic little creature, as all those Yankee 
girls are. Lily’s grandfather and the grandfather of the 
Yankee girl are first cousins. I say: “I don’t see how 
you can make Jenny seem like any relation whatever.” 

" Why, Pipsey!” she replies, almost indignant at my 
presumption; “1 can detect the Potts blood in every 
sentence sbe writes; she’s real Pottsey and clever! Why, 
I oan smell the blood of the Pottses before I open her 
letters!” 

I told Lily to ask her dear cousin how the New Eng¬ 
landers got up their Thanksgiving dinners; what they 
had for dinner at her father’s on the last Thanksgiving. 

We Ohio folks don’t have the good old Yankee formula, 
but we mean to now, since Jenny has told us. 

First, is roast turkey, prepared just as nioely as pos¬ 
sible ; roast goose cooked the same way, only the dressing 
is made of mashed potatoes seasoned with pepper, salt, 
butter and onions, if the family like. Have a nioe gravy. 
The chioken-pie is made in a largo-sized milk-pan, layers 
of ohickcn seasoned with peppor, salt and butter, and the 
light crust on top, at least half an inoh in thickness, 
cooked in the liquor in which the ohioken was boiled. 
Bake throe or four hours, cover with a brown paper if it 
bakes too fast. Baked beans; everybody knows how 
that’B done. Pumpkin-pics—like we all make them, of 
good, rich milk, fresh eggs, sugar and finely-stewed 
pumpkin. Heat the pumpkin scalding hot before you 
pour it into the crust, no danger then of the orutt being 
soggy. Bake in a hot oven. Mince and apple pies; 
well, everybody knows how to make them, or ought bo 
know. The apple-pies, to be good, should be eaten the 
same day they are baked. 

' And last, either a plum-pudding or a baked Indian 
pudding. 

For the latter boil one quart of milk and torn it on a 
pint of sifted Indian meal. Stir it in well so as to scald 
the meal; then mix three tablespoonfuls of wheat flour 
with a pint of milk by pouring the milk gradually upon 
the flour, that it may be free from lumps. Turn the two 
. mixtures together and mingle them well. When the 
whole is just lukewarm, heat three eggs with three table¬ 
spoonfuls of sugar, stir them into the pudding, add two 
i spoonfuls of salt, two of cinnamon and two of melted 
1 Butter. If the pudding is liked very rioh, let it bake five 
) or six minutes, then add a half pound of raisins and half 
’ a pint of cream, the latter to be absorbed by the raisins. 

For oyster patties, stew large, fresh oysters, take the 
r yelk of an egg, boiled hard and grated, a bit of butter 
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and enough oyster liquor to cover them. Let them boil a 
minute, and set them away to cool. Then make some 
rich puff paste, and bake in small tin patty-pans. When 
oool, pat them on a platter, and lay two or three oysters 
on each shell of paste. 

Lily has been peeping over my shoulder, and she says 
it will never do to leave out the plum pudding, especially 
as she wrote to Jenny for the formula. 

I say: “Oh, it ocoupies so much space, and I guess 
everybody knows how it is made.” But to please her I 
will put it in. 

Break up two dozen of bakers' soft crackers, and pour 
on these three pints of rich milk. When swelled, add two 
pounds of stoned raisins, one pound and a half of cur¬ 
rants, previously washed and dried, three quarters of a 
pound of citron, half a spoonful of pounded doves, all¬ 
spice and cinnamon, a little salt, one quart of milk, and 
fifteen eggs. Baked in a deep earthen pan, or in a milk- 
pan filled two-thirds full, and set in a brick oven, and 
allowed to remain until the oven is cold. To be eaten 
with sweet liquid Bauce. The making and baking require 
a good deal of skill and care. If any is left, it can be out 
into slices and warmed, with a bit of butter and the sauce 
poured over. 

Gossips and Sunday visitors are my bugbears. Ugh ! 
Now there’s Kuth Crane, she’ll gossip faster’n a horse can 
run. I always dread to see Ruth come, with her work- 
basket on her arm and her steel-rimmed spectacles on her 
forehead. She was here yesterday, and it is no wonder 
that I feel so low-spirited to-day—she always leaves me 
that way every time we meet. I am almost powerless in 
her hands, though I try to fight bravely and to keep her 
off at a distance. 

“How awful bad you’re lookin'now-days, Pipsey,” said 
she; “w’y you look e’enamost as old as the deacon his- 
self; you look so kind o’ leathery and yaller an’ peaked, 
and you’re gittin’ down right hump-shouldered. I do de¬ 
clare for it, now!” 

That was shot number one. Now I had been flattering 
myself, what with dressing warm, and eating beefsteak, 
and bathing twice a week, and going out in the fresh air 
every day, and sleeping in a well-ventilated, large bed¬ 
room, that I was really appearing unusually well. I 
think so yet. But I said : “ Yes, I’m growing older every 
day, and I suppose I am wearing out; but I keep as 
oheerful as I can, and try to keep my heart young.” 

“Well, I do’ ’no’ ’bout that; ’pears kind o’ out o’ place 
to see chirrupin’, gigglin’ old folks,” said she, taking out 
her knitting and settling herself cosily in the wide-armed 
rocker. 

“ Well, I don’t know but it does,” I replied, laughing. 

I wasn't at all diverted,* I only laughed to hide the 
scratch. 

“ How do you all get along, anyhow ?” she said, through 
her nose. “ You’ve got a new dress, I see, Pipsey, an’ if 
you’d known what fady stuff it was you’d never bought 
it. Old Mrs. Patterson has one like it, an’ it’s faded with 
the seoond washing till you wouldn’t know what color on 
earth to call it; it's a kind of a grizzly-gray, grimy, dust 
color. That old hat Sam Watson wears is ’bout the color 
of it.” 

“Well, it’ll make good oarpet-rags, then; mix it along¬ 
side of bright red, and it would make a real pretty 
stripe,” said I, good naturedly, forcing another laugh. 

“ Lawk! it would spile the looks of a hull web o’ carpet 


for my liking,” said she, sniffing up her sled-runner of s 
nose until she did look too funny. 

At dinner she handed book her cup and laughed in a 
smart way, saying: “ You forgot an’ put eream in ay 
coffee; none of us folks over at the Wilier* uses eream at 
all; we think it makes coffee taste so ealfy.” When the 
biscuit was passed to her, she reached out her hand to 
take one, drew it back, reached again, and then hesitated, 
saying: “ I’m not over-fond o’ biseuit; if you’ve any old 
scrapxo' bread I’d rather have it; don't care if 'twas baked 
in Methnsalar’s day, so it’s bread. Bisouit always lays on 
my stommlok so.” 

I rose from the table, went down cellar and brought 
some up to her. My heart was all a-flutter; and I was 
out of breath by tbe time I sat down to tho table again. 

“ Why, now!” said Ruth, “you've the heaves like any 
pore old critter that plows and harrers aH day. My! but 
you're a-failm'. I dt> r’aly bTeve you look older than 
the deaoon hisself. What hair-dye do you ubo ? Chris- 
tadore’s ?” and she essayed to speak lew enough that the 
family might not hear. 

“ I never used hair-dye of any kind; nothing goes on 
my hair but water,” I said, in reply. 

“Now, Pipsey! don’t you tell that! Lookout! Yen 
know why Annynias and Sophia was shdn, don’t ye?” 
and she reached over and thrust her bony knuckles into 
my tenderest side, with a laugh thateould have been mis¬ 
taken for any other kind of a noise. 

She knew Eider Nutt had befriended ns the time Hum¬ 
bug ran away, and she knew he had stayed all night at 
our house onoe since, and she embraced the opportunity 
of reminding me of him. 

“ That’s bad, the story, that's oat on the elder," said she, 
in the afternoon after she‘had resumed her knitting. I 
didn’t know what she meant, and didn't want to know, 
and^I said, “ People oannot live so that flaws will not be 
found in their characters, or their deportment.” 

“ Yes, that's so; but then there must be something to 
make the story out of—stories don't grow out’n nothin'; 
you know." 

I dropped the pie-pan that I was washing, and said, 
“ How careless;" but, still, I didn’t throw the irrepressi¬ 
ble old gal off the subject. 

“ S’pose you hearn the stoiy 'bout the elder?" said she, 
leaning over and and peering into tho pantry at mo. 

“ I’ve not seen anybody lately, nor heard\any gossip at 
all; I’ve been kept pretty busy at home, I had a lot of 
8 tooking-yarn to double and twist, and the winter's knit¬ 
ting to plan, and the dried fruits to put away; and, 
really, I’ve bad no time for much else but hard work.” 

And here I smiled softly to myself, thinking how nioely 
I had thrown her off the traok; but Ruth Crane is a mat c h 
for the old lad himself. 

' “ They say the elder has a wife living, and that he is 
trying to get a divorce from her,” said she, looking over 
the rim of her spectacles at me. .1 flinched as though I 
had touched hot iron. I didn’t know what to do, so I 
dropped the tin pan and a set of pewter spoons, clattering 
down on the floor at my feet, glad of any pretext to hide 
tbe tumult in my heart and the glitter in my eyes. 
“There’s nothin’ very attractive about the elder," she 
continued; “ and if that story is true, I’d quieker 
his wife was the one wantin’ the divorce. I know if he 
was my man I’d get one'if it laid in my power.” 

“How do you like the new paper in our kitchen V I 
said, eager to turn the conversation. 

“Well, I can’t say that I like it; it’s too gloomy. I 
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never liked a jailer color or small flowers. I like lots o' 
green an* big poppies and wide stripes, 't makes a room 
look so gay an' heartsome." 

Torn whichever way I would that woman would head 
me. I was utterly miserable. She had something to say 
about every person, and everything, and she said nothing 
in a kindly spirit. I couldn't break right out and say 
" be stilll you worry everybody 1" 

Ruth Crane was a lone woman; in siokness and in 
death her services were invaluable, and they 4 ere most 
freely given. Her childhood had been ohilled by poverty 
and neglect and lack of friends—circumstances frowned 
upon her and her spiritual nature grew distorted and 
dwarfed. Poor soul! I couldn't scold her or turn away 
from her, though I tried to dose my eyes and ears on her 
faults and shortcomings. 

About catarrhs. I've quit using all kinds of catarrh 
medicine. I am thankful that I found out where I stood 
before it was too late. 

I will learn from another's experience how to shun the 
rock on which he split all to pieces. I was suffering one 
time with severe pain in my head, when Brother and Sister 
Hartman called here to stay all night on their way home 
from a communion season with the church over at the 
Willows. As soon as they came and found that I was 
sick, Brother Hartman said: “ I'll make you think I came 
along to-day like a ministering angel, for I have some¬ 
thing in my pocket that'll cure your head iu less than 
half an hour." 

He gave me a big pinch of a fine powder and told me 
to lay it in the palm of my hand and snuff it up my nose 
suddenly. Ob, it seemed to turn my whole head into a 
flame that threatened to oonsume me! If it had been 
liquid fire it wouldn't have hurt any worse. I opened 
my mouth, and dosed my eyes, and oapered like a frantic 
sheep. When I was able to open my wet, red eyes, there 
sat Brother Hartman convulsed with laughter. For a 
few moments I felt as though nothing would ever oonsole 
me but to see the ohuroh withdraw the hand of fellowship 
from Brother Hartman, that sinful man. 

" Pooh! look at me!" said he, and he snuffed freely 
out of the satanio little box. It never made his eyes 
water or his nose blink any more than if his head had 
been made of sheetdron. "You see," said he, "I use 
this snuff daily for my catarrh. I couldn't stand it any 
better at first than you. It is a wonderful medicine, 
though its properties cannot be appreciated fully, and 
yet I can’t induce any poor sufferer to make use of this 
remedy. It will burn out the worst oase of catarrh in a 
few months' time." 

I said, “ the inside of your head is as tender and sus¬ 
ceptible, I presume, as the inside of your mouth, or your 
eyes, almost." 

** Oh, no!" he said; "and then the preparation of kian 
pepper is only meant to aot on the oatarrb. I've got so 
I don’t mind how muoh I snuff of it; it don't fire me up 
like it used to." 

This happened years ago, but I had not forgotten it. 
A few weeks since the brother called here to eat a hearty 
Baptist dinner with us as he was going home from the 
Huron Association. 

He came into the kitchen first; we were cooking a 
boiled dinner that day, and I said: " Brother, go into 
the room with granny and the deacon, out of these 
kitohen-y smells; I'm afraid it'll give you the head¬ 
ache.'' 
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" Oh, Sister Potts! since I saw you last it has pleased 
the Lord, in His wisdom, to take away from me the 
sense of smell entirely/' said he, in a stuffy, nosey 
voioe, that sounded as though his head was in a poke, 
and that poke away down in the farthest corner of the 
cellar. 

There was no need of sticking that daring, bold piece 
of effrontery upon the Lord, and calling it*‘His wisdom,'* 
and I right up and told him the Lord was my friend, and 
I felt it obligatory upon me to take His part when I 
heard Him assailed after that fashion, by a weak brother 
who had dared to meddle with, and ruthlessly handle 
some of His finest machinery. I told him if a child 
played with fire, he got burnt, if be played with a raao r f 
he out himself; he had tampered with something of 
more importance than either, and the result waa with 
him. 

He shook his head doggedly and set his square jaws 
together, saying: "If I doubted the goodness of my 
Father in Heaven as you do, Sister Potts, I'd pray for 
the bowel of the earth to open and swaller me* I be¬ 
lieve," and here he tipped book his hat until kis yellow 
forehead shone like a brass knocker, "that the Lord 
knows just how many hairs is on all our heads, as well as 
I know how many buttons is on my breeohes. I believe 
He w&tohes us all the time, and when, through pride, our 
hearts swells big, He gives us a reminder in one way or 
another, just as I'd nudge my wife in meetin’ to bring her 
to a sense of her duty iu the housen of the Lord. If we 
are too high-minded, He brings us down a peg,, if we set 
too muoh store by our worldly possession He shows us 
by His own redomitable will that all things oeme from 
Him, and to Him alone are we indebted* I was pros¬ 
pered—craps and stock smiled upon me—things was a- 
yieldin' and a-doublin' themselves abundantly, and I— 
I say it to my shame—I was like the Egyptians, I was 
a-worshippin' the gooid ealf-ah, when, lo, the Lord saw 
me a-spilen-eh in my prosperity, and He retch'd down 
His everlasting will-ah, and took from me the sense of 
8mell-ah. Henceforth to me a rose is no more a roso-ah, 
a pink is no more a pink-ah, a dead sheep-ah is just as 
good in my pore smitten nostrils-ah." 

And weary with muoh trumpeting the excited voioe of 
the poor brother sounded as though the symbolic poke in 
the comer of the cellar had been shaken up or kicked 
viciously. 

Poor Brother Hartman 1 all revenge had gone out of 
my sinful heart, and I did feel most profoundly sorry for 
him. 

Last night the deacon and the girls and myself went 
down to Pottsville to prayer-meeting. I observed that 
Brother Hartman was there, and all the evening he sat 
like a glum frog, never taking any part at all. I thought, 
perhaps, he had somewhat against some of the brethren, 
his faoe looked so injured and so sanctimonious. 

On the way home I asked the deacon why the brother 
didn't take up bis oross. 

" Ob, didn’t you know the reason? a sword hangs over 
his head, suspended by a single hair. The poor fellow 
lost the sense of smell some time ago and now he is 
threatened daily the loss of his voioe. We will never 
hear him pour out bis rapturous joy any more in the 
swelling tunes of China, or Mear, or Coronation, never 
hear his voice in the covenant or the prayer-meeting. 
It's hard for Brother Hartman, but we'll all have to 
submit to the ways of Providence, that are sometimes 


dark and past finding out." 
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“ Providence!" There it wu again! Blaming where 
•no blame was doe. If the wise brother chose to stuff his 
head full of cayenne pepper and squills, I don't think it 
was very gentlemanly to lay the blame on the best Friend 
we have; but I didn't want to disagree with Deacon 


Potts—good man! Well, let others profit by this way¬ 
ward example, and see that it is not well to take import¬ 
ant matters into our own bungling hands, when such 
momentous results are pending. 


History and Biography. 


CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 

PRINCESS, QUEEN AND QUEEN MOTHER. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

F any student of modern history were asked to name 
the two women who were most conspicuous for the 
evil and crime which they accomplished on the stage of 
the sixteenth century—that age so remarkable for its 
great women in palaces and on thrones—I suppose the 
reply would not be long in coming, and that it would in¬ 
evitably be Mary Tudor and Catharine de Medici. 

The Florentine woman and the English-Spanish one, 
who never looked upon each other's faces, but yho sat on 
thrones at the same time—the one under the lilies of 
France, the other under the Lion of England—the differ¬ 
ence between whose ages was only three or four birthdays, 
were alike the shame and curse of the nations they gov¬ 
erned ; they filled their land with slaughtered victims and 
flaming holocausts. At the door of the one lieB the awful 
night of St. Bartholomew, at that of the other the fires of 
Smithfield! 

Yet the two crowned women, who will stand forever at 
the bar of history with that dreadful judgment upon their 
memories, seem to have been as unlike as possible in 
temperament and constitution. 

The Florentine woman brought to the French capital 
all the Italian grace and brightness, the winning charm 
of manner, the keen penetration, the social adroitness, the 
fine power of adaptation, the delicate intuition which she 
inherited from her illustrious ancestry, and which were 
the very opposite of Mary Tudor’s fierce passions and 
narrow, bigoted obstinacy. 

Hard and cruel as she was, deceit, subterfuge seems 
to have been foreign to the nature of the eldest daughter 
of Henry VIII. In this respect she resembled that old 
Welsh Owen beyond whom the records of the Tudor 
family could hardly ascend, and who appears to have 
been a coarse, brave, honest soldier. He must have had 
an eloquent tongue with his handsome figure, for he 
managed to win the heart of the young widowed queen of 
the greatest of the Lancasters ,* and so he luid the founda¬ 
tions of the fortunes of his race, though he spoiled his 
own. 

You have already seen something of the character of 
the eldest daughter of Henry VIII. j something, too, of 
those unhappy circumstances of her youth, which, no 
doubt, gave a stronger bias to the worst tendencies of her 
moral constitution, and exerted a powerful and most un¬ 
happy influence on her career during the five years in 
which she sat on the throne of England. 

It is the purpose of my present article to bring before 
you the woman who wore the French crown with an 
Italian heart beneath; who, for so many years, as queen 
and regent and queen dowager, was supreme at the court, 
and swayed the destinies of France; whose dark, subtle, 
scheming brain was always at work with plot and in¬ 


trigue ; who wove her webs silent and steady as the fetes; 
a woman with the falsest of hearts and the smoothest of 
tongues; who was at once fierce and plausible, smooth 
and revengeful; who nurtured her long wrath under soft 
words and beaming smiles; who plunged France into the 
political blunder and the eternal infamy of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew ; and who lived long enough to see the failure of aD 
her plans, and to follow all her sons to the grave except 
that miserable favorite, who fell by the hand of the 
assassin at last, and with whom the name of Valois 
perished. 

Yet she came to France, that fair Florentine girl, be¬ 
fore she had reached her fourteenth birthday. 

Did you ever think of her landing in her childish inno¬ 
cence and wondering curiosity in the harbor of Mar¬ 
seilles ? You know the French court never believed their 
haughty, magnificent monarch, Francis I., would bring 
himself to consent to such a mesalliance as the union of 
the second of his sons with the daughter of the Medici, 
the Florentine house, which had laid the foundations of 
its vast wealth in commercial enterprises. The proud 
monarch must have thought the bridal a real humiliation 
to the line of Valois. But Francis had counted the cost 
We all know the ruling passion of his fife was the hum¬ 
bling of his great rival, Charles V., the cold, hard, greedy 
Spanish king and German emperor, who was own cousin 
to Mary Tudor. 

Francis had set his heart on gaining possession of some 
of the rich Italian cities in the strong grip of his riTtL 
To one or two of these the French monarch bad as good 
or a better claim than the Spanish one; but it was of im¬ 
mense importance to the former to gain the pope over to 
his own side in the great contest. Catharine was the 
niece of Clement VII.; and in this yon have the key to 
the whole story. 

This was why the young Florentine with her feir, 
girlish face and her dark, bright, wondering eyes, landed 
one autumn day of 1533 in the sunny harbor of Marseille^ 
to wed the second son of the royal line of Valois. 

What a time tney made for her coming, that young 
daughter of the Medici! Since it was settled that she 
was to wed the son of their king, it should be done with 
splendid firings and royal honors. Three hundred can¬ 
non thundered out their welcomes over the blue waters 
when she set foot on the shore; the old streets through 
which the vast processions wound with music and waving 
of banners, were hung with rare tapestries; the hot- 
blooded French nature went wild, and fairly bubbled 
over in its greetings to that young girl, who had come 
over the blue Mediterranean to be the bride of the second 
of the princes. 

One cannot help looking at her with a profound and 
sad curiosity as she stands there. Whatever she was 
afterward, she was so young, and feir, and innocent at 
that time! She was to have dark days before her, too, at 
that old palace of the Louvre, where hef home mi to ba. 
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Jealousies, envies, hatreds were to poison the atmosphere 
around her, and to fill her young life with bitterness. It 
was true she was to be an apt pupil in all that was darkest 
and worst in that old home of the kings. 

But, just then, I fancy her heart was full of girlish 
eagerness and pride and gladness, over all the splendor 
and welcomes and rejoioings—with a pang of regret, it 
may be, for the beautiful Florentine home she had left 
behind forever. 

When she remembered it, afterward, it must have 
seemed to her sometimes, I fancy, that she had paid 
dearly for all the pomp and pleasure of that day at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

* The pope, whose power had made his niece’s marriage, 
died in a short time after she came to France, and the 
young orphan-girl had now no relatives powerful enough 
to intimidate or influence the royal family of France. 
The young Valois knew perfectly well the reasons which 
had induced his father to consent to this marriage. He 
was not fond of his young Florentine wife, and he was 
bent on repudiating her and wedding the beautiful 
daughter of the Guises, Marie of Lorraine, who after- 
terward became, you remember, the wife of James Stuart, 
and the mother of* Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

The sudden death of the dauphin made Catharine de 
Medici’s husband heir to the throne of France, and, of 
oourse, elevated her own position greatly at the court 

But the foreign princess had no friends to use their 
power in her behalf, and her fall at that time seemed al¬ 
most assured. She must have had a miserable life of it, 
wandering among the stately halls of the old Louvre, and 
seeing the day drawing closer when she must be hurled 
from her high place into obscurity and hishonor. 

. But the young Italian was not of a nature to yield her 
rights without a struggle. No doubt her position at 
court, and her unhappiness, had developed precociously 
hpr intense ambition and her marvellous oapaoity for 
weaving her own plots in the dark. Her situation mado 
her desperate. She resolved to appeal to the pity and chiv¬ 
alry of her father-in-law. The way in whioh she did it 
showed her wonderful subtle penetration, and showed, 
too, that she had already learned to read the characters, 
the virtues and the weaknesses of those with whom she 
was brought in oontact, and over whom it was for her in¬ 
terest to exercise a soft but powerful influence. The first 
of the house of Valois was the beBt of his race. All the 
rest were a bad brood enough; and Francis I. had many 
and terrible faults. He was selfish, tyrannical, and oc¬ 
casionally that hot blood of his could flame into savage 
eruelty. But the haughty, magnificent French king was, 
all bis life, capable of an act of magnanimous generosity. 
A noble deed dassled bis imaginatiop, and the romantic 
and ohivalrous impulses of his soul would not be appealed 
to in vain. 

His daughter-in-law chose her time and plaoe well. 
One day the king, walking through his palace halls, was 
startled by the swift-gliding of a girlish figure before 
him, which dropped with clasped hands at his feet. It 
must have been a touching spectacle. It was the wife of 
Henry of Valois who lay in her youth and loveliness and 
misery at the feet of the French king. It was precisely 
the kind of scene and appeal most likely to touch the 
heart of the chivalrous Francis. 

It was a terrible crisis for Catharine de MedicL Her 
fete hong on the decision of her father-in-law. On that 
moment, on the way tbeyoung wife told her story—it rested 
whether she should ascend the throne, and wear the lilies I 


of France, or become a repudiated, forsaken wife, like 
that other Catharine, a little way across the channel—the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Francis was deeply touched by the sight before him, 
and eagerly inquired its meaning. History has not told 
us with what passionate, pleading words Catharine de 
Medici sobbed out the story of her wrongs and misery, 
and implored that she might be spared from the doom the 
dauphin was preparing for her. 

Francis listened and gazed on the young, lovely girl. 
The generous, ohivalrio side of his nature was touched to 
the quick. He tenderly raised Catharine, and solemnly 
gave her his word —** the word of a king”—that no harm 
should be done her; that he would maintain bet rights to 
ttfe throne and crown of her husband. Catharine knew 
then that her fortunes were seoured; Henry of Valois 
would never dare to dispute the flat of a father whose will 
was absolute throughout France. However the dauphin 
may have chafed against the decree whioh held him to 
his Florentine wife, he yielded obedienoe to it. 

Yet, I have sometimes thought if Franois I. could have 
looked far along tbe century at that moment, when Catha¬ 
rine de Medici lay in her beauty and misery at his feet, 
and seen all the sorrow and infamy that lovely, sobbing 
girl was to bring upon the name and race of Valois; what 
long misery her dark political courses would entail on 
the French .nation, the imperious monarch, in his swift 
rage and horror, would have been very likely to draw his 
sword and plunge it into her heart. 

But the king might have felt no deeper horror than 
Catharine de Medici herself, could she have seen her 
long fhture at that moment. She was so young, you 
know, and the black night of St. Bartholomew lay so far 
away in those dim years when the oentury should be in 
its waning. 

It is, of oourse, quite impossible, within the limits of 
this article, to trace the career of Catharine during her 
reign or her long regency. 

The lovely Florentine girl reached the highest summit 
of her ambitions. When her father-in-law died, her hus¬ 
band asoended the throne, and Catharine de Medici 
wore the crown of France. The ohildren which had been 
denied to the first years of her marriage, were bom to her 
now in rapid succession. A large household of goodly 
sons and fair daughters made bright tho old Palace of St. 
Germaine with tho faces and voices of childhood. 

It was here that Mary Queen of Soots came, tbe be¬ 
trothed of the Dauphin, to be educated as the future Queen 
of France; it was here, too, that Jeanne of Navarre, tbe 
niece of Franois I., the mother of Henry IV., the noblest 
woman of that age, the only one who read, with her clear, 
penetrating intellect, the character and motives of Catha¬ 
rine de Medici, passed much of her childhood. 

Henry II. did not inherit the best qualities of his 
father. Ho had none of the dazzling, social gifts, of the 
captivating graces of person and manner which made 
Francis I. the most adored of monarohs, and which threw 
a veil over the great vioes of tbe man. Henry had always 
been silent, moody, cold—he was worthy to be the father 
of that bad brood of sons, with whom the race of Valois 
died out. The husband of Catharino de Medici seems to 
have been unscrupulous, false, selfish and heartless, while 
the plan which he laid and communicated in secrecy to 
the Prince of Orange, when that nobleman was riding 
with him in the wood of Vincennes, for the extermina¬ 
tion of the Huguenots, brands his memory withjinfamy. 

With her keen insight anii^eb mrirveUous adroitness, 
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Catharine succeeded in adapting herself to her husband. 
She was not only the sharer of his throne, the mother of 
his children, she was the trusted councillor in all those 
political schemes and plots, for the aggrandizement of 
the bouse of Valois, which filled bis reign ; she was also 
the bland and indulgent friend of bis mistresses. 

To a presence of imperial majesty Catharine united a 
rare graoe and fascination of manner. The beautifnl Ita¬ 
lian captivated all who were brought within the spell of her 
presence. She had the wit, the keenness, the rare conver¬ 
sational powers of the Medici; but beneath that majesty of 
bearing, that charm of speech and manner, lay the hard, 
fierce, revengeful nature, which, onoe aroused, could long 
bide its time, but made its deadly spring at last. 

Henry II. made a tragic end, at last The world was 
by so much the better off, when the lance of Count Mont¬ 
gomery slipped that night of the grand French and 
Spanish tournament which Henry gave to close the series 
of splendid festivities in honor of the marriage of his 
daughter to the proud and sullen Philip of Spain. 

The lance pierced the French king’s visor, and entered 
his brain. He reeled in his saddle beforo the breathless, 
horrified multitude, before the splendid orowd of courtiers 
and the group of Spanish cavaliers; before the royal 
family—his wife and the princes and princesses, boys and 
girls still, though the eldest sat with his fair young bride, 
where the lilies of France and the thistles of Scotland 
and the arms of England blazed over her. * 

The monarch was borne out senseless and dying, and a 
few days later Catharine de Medici was a widow, and the 
boy, Francis II., and the beautiful girl, Mary of Scot¬ 
land, with her sixteen birthdays, were king and queen of 
France. 

Mary’s French relatives, those Guises, who so often 
shook the house of Valois to its foundations, came at 
onoe into power. They hated and feared Catharine de 
Medici. They undermined her influence with her son, 
they affronted her pride and in a thousand ways those six 
haughty, powerful uncles of the young Scotch queen, 
made the mother of the boy-king, himself weak in mind 
and body, feel their insolent authority. Years afterward 
Mary Stuart was made to pay, in her long, foreign cap¬ 
tivity, a terrible reckoning for that brief day of her 
young pride and splendor, when she wore the lilies and 
sat on the throne of Franoe. 

A very brief day it was for the young queen with her 
Scotch nativity and her Frenoh heart. In two years her 
husband died suddenly. The Valois sons were not a 
long-lived race. 

Catharine de Medioi grasped the reins of power once 
more, and this time with none to interfere. She could 
pursue her sohemes for the aggrandizement of her house, 
she could weave her plots and shapo her courses in the 
dark. Nobody could stand in her way. Franoe, with all 
its interests, religious, political, commercial, with its army 
and navy, lay at the mercy of the Florentine woman, for 
she was regent of the kingdom during the long minority 
of her son, Charles IX. 

It was a pleasant Saturday evening that 23d of August 
1572. It was nearly forty years since tbe young daugh¬ 
ter of the Medicis, with her pleased, girlish face, and the 
smile in her dark, Italian eyes, first stepped ashore in the 
sunny harbor of Marseilles. 

Her history of all these years is the history of France; 
in a wide sense, the history of Europe. 

The great century had gone stormily on its way, 
through its wakening springs, and blossoming summers 


and ripening autnmns. Mighty convulsions, civil and 
religious, had heaved and torn the age, and the woman 
who stood all this time at the helm of Franoe had taken 
u Machiavelli s Prince” for her gospel! 

Catharine de Medioi’s sohemes and policy were always 
selfish. There was no breadth, no generosity, no broad 
grasp of affairs possible to that dark, plotting, Italian 
nature. 

She could not und erstand the new religions movement 
which was shaking not only France, but the civilised 
world to its centre. 

It is true the queen-mother, when it suited her plans, 
made advances to the HuguenotB, discussed theology with 
their leaders aifcd listened to their sermons. 

Her early education, her Italian tastes, the whole color 
of her genius, no doubt, inclined her to the religion of her 
ancestors, but she was ready to sacrifice everything to 
her ambitions, her jealousies, her interests. 

She loved power; not the shadow, not the pomp and 
splendor, even, without the reality. For this she plotted, 
undermined, betrayed, for this she was willing to sell 
everything; to sacrifice the safety of France, the lives 
and fortunes of all who stood in her way, and to risk for 
the glory and aggrandizement of the house of Valois 
everything human and divine. 

With all her graciousness and softness, revenge, hatred, 
cruelty lay at the bottom of this woman’s soul. They 
flamed up fiercely on occasion. 

But it is likely that those who were brought into fre¬ 
quent intercourse with the queen-mother never suspected 
the worst side of the woman. Her guile w^s of the subtle, 
panther-like kind, which only springs when it is sure of 
its victim. 

She had, during his minority, exercised an almost abso¬ 
lute control over her son, Charles IX. He was a strange, 
gloomy, brooding boy, bursting out occasionally into the 
wildest paroxysms of passion. He feared his mother, and 
seems to have had a kind of instinctive knowledge of her 
real character; and there were times when the proud 
woman yielded in terror to the wild bursts of her son’s 
wrath. But she was sure to regain her influence over 
him, and to mould him to her own purposes in the end. 
Yet there were gleams of a softer, better nature, of noble 
impulses in the elder of the three living sons of Catha¬ 
rine de Medioi. 

There seemed a taint of madness in the crowned youth, 
and his mother understood this, and knew how to appeal 
to it when the time was ripe. 

And on this summer night of 1572, the mother of 
Charles IX. had made up her mind to leave no stone un¬ 
turned to rouse into its utmost eostacy of fear and fuiy 
this savage madness in the nature of the young king. 

Catharine de Medici must have been driven to despera¬ 
tion before she came to this conclusion. She dreaded the 
bursts of wild, volcanic rage whioh slumbered In the soul 
of her young son. 

Her position at this lime was one to fill the soul of the 
queen-mother with the greatest alarm. She saw the 
power, which was the strongest ambition of her lift, 
about to pass from her grasp. 

All her long plottings, her subterfuge, her taoking and 
veering, her diplomatic coquetries, her inclining to one 
and then to the other of the great religions parties of 
the realm seemed now about to end in disaster and de¬ 
feat to this coveted power of hers. 

In vain she had tried to put off the evil day, and 
given the youngest and loveliest of her daughters, Mar- 
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garet of Valois, to Henry, the son of the woman she 
feared and hated, the Protestant qneen of Navarre. 

The old, gay, holiday-loving city of Paris had gone 
half wild over this anion of Catholio princess and Pro¬ 
testant Icing. It had celebrated the bridal with all sorts 
of festivities and rejoicings. 

The young bridegroom had come from his home amid 
the mountains around B6arn with a long train of cava¬ 
liers, composed of the flower and pride of his kingdom. 

One thinks of that long, gay company clattering over 
the green country highways in the pleasant summer 
weather, the young boy-king at the head of the splendid 
cavalcade on his way to wed his beautiful bride,* one 
things of the hrave knights and noble gentlemen and 
gallant soldiers, and across the long centuries, one’s 
heart aches for them, thinking to what dark doom they 
were going in that gay Paris to which they were bound 
on their bridal errand. 

AH the great Protestant leaders and chieftains of the 
Huguenots assembled in Paris to witness the nuptials of 
Valois and Navarre. No true patriot could fail to re¬ 
joice over it, for France had been torn and wasted 
again and again by the dreadfhl religious wars of the few 
preceding years. 

After such a proof of his good faith as this giving the 
youngest and loveliest of his beautiful sisters to wife $o 
his Protestant cousin, nobody could doubt that Charles 
IX. was sinccie in the marked favor which he had of late 
shown the Huguenots. 

It is true that Jeanne of Navarre, brought up from her 
birth with the royal family, and reading their characters 
with that clear, fine penetration which was one of her 
marked qualities, had shown the utmost repugnance to this 
union. In vain the friends who surrounded her, the leaders 
and military chieftains of the Huguenots, represented to 
the noblest woman of her oountry and age the grandeur of 
the opportunity whieh was now afforded her to heal the 
divisions in France, by consenting to this union of her 
son with the sister of the king. 

That inveterate distrust of Catharine de Medici, fos¬ 
tered by long, intimate knowledge of the queen-mother, 
could not be overcome. In vain she made her graceful 
overtures and sent her loving messages to Jeanne of 
Navarre. The latter remembered the time when she had 
stolen secretly from the French court with her young son, 
and made her long, swift, breathless flight, scracely draw¬ 
ing rein until she was safe with her boy among the rug¬ 
ged mountains around B6arn, away from the dreaded 
influences of the corrupt court of Catharine de Medioi. 

Remembering that time—remembering, too, the subtle, 
revengeful nature of the Florentine woman—Jeanne of 
Navarre always looked np with that brave, oalm, noble 
face of hers, and asked in her clear, steady tones: “ Can 
the queen, who never forgives, forgive me V* 

But the pressure of circumstances was at last too strong 
for the wqman. The prayers of her court* the needs of 
the nation, compelled her to yield. 

She left her son, exacting from him a most solemn 
promise that he would not quit the kingdom until sum¬ 
moned by herself. Bhe came to Paris to make prepara¬ 
tions for the marriage. Charles reocived his relative 
with transports of affeotionate delight. 

Everything went smoothly on the surface, until sud¬ 
denly the Queen of Navarre sickened, and in a few days 
the only woman whose keen, dear insight bad read the 
•oul of Catharine do Medici was in her grave. 

Tb$re were dark rumors of poison, quickly smothered. 


There is no real evidence of their truth. The Queen of 
Navarre had not been well for some time before her 
journey to Paris. The suddenness of her death, nnder 
the circumstances, necessarily causes a dark suspicion to 
cling to Catharine de Medici; one which has never been 
wholly oleared up; but there are no historical proofs that 
she was concerned in the death of the Protestant queen. 

The latter’s friends must have fuHy exonerated the 
king’s mother from any suspicion, for the preparations 
for the marriage went on as before. The boy-king, with 
his long cavalcade from his rugged mountains, the Hu¬ 
guenot princes and leaders, with their followers, crowded 
into Paris. The gray-haired Admiral Coligny, the young 
Prince Cond4, Rochefoucauld, the Count de Montgomery, 
the touch of whose fetal lance had cost Henry II. his life, 
airgathered within the walls of the old city to witness the 
royal marriage. It was consummated with publio re¬ 
joicings, amid the splendor and pomp of the court. 

The young king and the queen-mother reoeived the 
Hnguenots with the most flattering cordiality. The 
long train of the Prince of Navarre was lodged at the 
Louvre. No mark of attention, no royal hospitality was 
forgotten, which oould inspire the absolute confidence of 
the powerful Huguenot body assembled in the city. * 

Catharine de Medici moved in the midst of the splendid 
ceremonials a proud and stately figure, with her soft 
words and her dark, smiling, Florentine eyes, and the 
false, treacherous, cruel soul under all. 

She saw that the Hugnenots were gaining daily a 
stronger influence over her son, while her own seemed as 
steadily declining. The reins of power wero slipping 
from her hands into those of the staunch, noble old Ad¬ 
miral Coligny. 

The young king loaded the Huguenot leader with atten¬ 
tions, listened to his counsels, constantly desired his pres¬ 
ence at court, and became daily more estranged from his 
mother and her policy. 

The admiral’s whole sonl was bent on inducing the king 
to openly range himself on the side of the Protestants, to 
pour his armies into the Netherlands and crush the 
legions of Philip of Spain. 

With what fiery eloquence the grand old man pleaded 
his oanse, and shook the sonl of Charles IX. as he roused 
all that was best in that stormy, ill-balanced nature! 

Catharine watched and brooded. She saw her son grow 
colder, her policy thwarted, her opinions negleoted at the 
council board. All that was evil and fierce in that dark, 
treacherous, cruel sonl was aroused. She resolved to 
make one desperate throw for her lost power. 

Yon know how the shot succeeded which was to have 
cost Coligny his life. It only wounded him. If any 
suspicion existed that the queen-mother was concerned in 
the attempted assassination, it was not strong enough to 
put the Huguenots on their guard. 

The admiral still lived; he would soon reoover. The 
king visited the old nobleman’s sick-bed, and had a long 
private interview with him. The Protestant nobles, the 
highest princes of the realm, erowded around the oouch of 
their leader, passionate with indignation*and grief. In 
a little while the crime might be traced from the assassin 
to its instigators. That would be the death-knell of 
Catharine’s influence with the king. The base, fierce 
soul of the woman turned to bay at last 

The summer stars were shining peacefully over the old 
city when Catharine de Medioi glided tbrongh the halls 
of the Louvre to the chamber of the king. 


She had a work to do that night, and she did it welL 
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She roused hie terrors; she worked on bis fears; she in- 
flanted, with all the ounning of her base, subtle, cruel 
soul, the stormy passions of that wild nature. 

There was no lie so false or foul that she stuck at it. 
She aotually made the young king believe that the Pro¬ 
testant leaders were a band of traitors, pledged to hurl 
him from his throne, and take his life, in vengeance for 
the shot that had wounded Coligny; that their plan was 
to set the crown of France on the head of the brother 
whom Charles hated—the handsome, base Henry HI. 

Had he been older and wiser, the king would have seen 
the glaring absurdities of this story, but bis judgment 
was immature, and it was his mother who told him. At 
last he believed her, though it cost hours of that summer 
midnight to bring him to the point whioh alone would 
satisfy the fean and the vengeance of Catharine de 
Medici, and that was the slaughter of the Huguenot 
leaders! 

Charles went mad at last, and in a paroxysm of 
wild frensy, burst out: “Kill all the Huguenots in 


France—kill them all, that no one be left to reproach 
me!” 

It was past midnight when Catharine went out from 
the royal chambers of the Louvre. The summer stars 
were shining in solemn peace over the old, slumbering 
oity, and over the pale face of the queen-mother shone 
the dark Italian eyes, gleaming with fierce exultation. 

She had done her work. She had the order of Charles 
IX. for the slaughter. 

Yether daughter was the five-days’ bride oftbe Huguenot 
king; his vast train was lodged under the palace-roof^ 
sleeping unarmed and secure; the leaders of his army 
were her most honored guests. 

Think of that! She must have thought of it, too, as 
she glided on through the old halls of the Louvre that 
summer midnight 

A little later the bell of St Germaine L’Aurerroif 
pealed through the darkness. It was the signal for that 
deed, at whose mention the world still shudders—thq sig¬ 
nal for the Massaore of St Bartholomew! 


Religious Reading. 


ABIDE IN ME. 


BT RICHMOND. 


I SHALL not soon forget that Sunday evening. Our 
minister had called in to sit an hour, and we were 
talking on a subject in whioh both felt'a deep interest, 
when my daughter, who was in the next room above, 
commenced singing, in her low, sweet way, that beautiful 
hymn, “ Abide with Me,” accompanying herself on the 
parlor organ. Our conversation ceased, and we both 
leaned back in our chairs, giving up our hearts to the 
tender and saored feelings awakened by the hymn and 
the music. Never had a song of Zion so held and im¬ 
pressed me. Every word seemed to have a new and 
deeper meaning, as verse after verse came from her lips: 

Abide with me; fast falls the even-tide: 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me. 

Swift to it* close ebbs out life’s little day; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glorieB pass away, 

Change and decay in all around I see, 

Ob, Thou, who ebangest not—abide with me. 

Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 

And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me oft as I left Thee; 

On to the close, oh, Lord, abide with me! 

I need thy presence every passing hour, 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power; 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be ? 
Through clouds and sunshine—oh, abide with me! 

Hold on Thy cross before my closing eyes: 

Rhine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee, 

In life and death, oh, Lord, abide with me! 

With the last line voice and music oeased, leaving me 
i n a kind of holy eostasy—silent and absorbed. The very 
sphere of Heaven seemed to be around u*. I had but 


one thought, one prayer, and that was repeating and re¬ 
peating itself like an echo in my soul, “ Oh, Lord, abide 
with me!” 

“ That, and nothing more,” I said, at length, breaking 
the spell of silenoe—“ Abide with me!” 

A faint sigh came from the minister's lips; and then ha 
answered, with a seriousness that surprised me at the mo¬ 
ment as much as his words: “ We must have more than 
that.” 

“More than the abiding presenoe of our Lord and 
Saviour?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; He must abide t» us !” 

I felt the light of a new and higher truth flash into my 
soul. 

“ Religious sentiments, as expressed in our beautiful 
hymns, does not always lead us into practical truth,” ha 
added. “ There are laws of spiritual life as exact as any 
laws of natural life. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, exoept it abide in the vine; no more oan we,except 
we abide tn Christ. This is the law of spiritual life. We* 
as branches, must abide in the vine,.and receive our life 
from the vine. It is not the Lord’s mere presenoe that 
saves us. Only the Lord's life in ns oan do that.” 

He paused and waited some moments for my answer. 
Bnt my thoughts were too busy—he had set them in a 
new direction. 

“You see the difference?” he said. 

“ Clearly,” I replied. 

“ Our Lord did not use a mere figure of speech, but a 
divine symbol; and He dwells upon and repeats it over 
and over again, so that there may be no dopbt of His 
meaning. As the branch is in the vine, so must we be iu 
Him—organically united, with His life flowing into 
and making us fruitful.” 

“ What a thought!” I said, half in amusement, at the 
great significance of what was orowding in upon mj 
mind. “ Not t cUh, but in the Lord.” 

“ Even so. 1 1 in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.’ To be regenerated is to be 
born from above; to have a new life take the place of the 
old, natural, selfish life. We are wild vines by nature* 
and must be grafted on to the Living Vine, and draw our 
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lires from that. And what is the nature of this new life ? 
We have it in a word— love . Not love of ourselves, but 
love for one smother. ‘ As the Father bath loved me, so 
have I loved you; continue ye in my love. If ye keep 
my eommaDdments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father's commandments, and abide in His 
love. This is my commandment, That ye love one another 
as I have loved you.' " 

The minister oeased speaking, and we were both silent 
for a long time. * 

“And this is the way of salvation/' I said, at length, 
taking a deep breath as I spoke. 

“ I know of no other way, and can preach no other in 
peril of my soul/' he answered, with impressive serious¬ 
ness. 44 No mere adjoining of a man to the church can 
possibly save him. Its rites, and ordinances, and sacra¬ 
ments are all spiritual helps, if used aright, but only the 
life of the Living Vine flowing into his soul and filling 
him«with the life of Heaven, can save him. He must not 
be a dead branch, but fruitful in good works. If not 
fruitful—if he abide not in the vine—he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered." 

“ How shall we know that we are in the Living Vine ?” 
I asked. 

“‘He that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth muoh fruit,'" he replied, using the Lord’s 
own words. “ Now, if the life that is in the branch be 
divine and unselfish, the fruit will be loving deeds. 
Pride, worldly ambition, devotion to self, envyings, 
hatreds, cruelty—these do not flow in from the Living 
Vine; and we may know that if they are in our hearts we 
are as dead branches, and in danger of being out off. It 
is all very plain and simple. No one need be in doubt. 
The symbol is so apparent in its meaning that a child 
may understand it" 

“ And yet,” I said, “ who of ns bears such fruit as our 
Lord bore when in visible presence among men. ‘ These 
things I command you, that ye love one another.' Over 
and over again, He gives this injunction. His love was 
ever running over in blessings. But ours is not." 

“We are but weak and shrivelled branches; with little 
of the Lord’s life in us/’ the minister returned. 44 But if 
we bear any fruit, small and feeble and flavorless though 
it be, the divine Husbandman will purge us that we bear 


more and better fruit. Herein lies our hope. The fruit 
we must bear is good living; and good living in the 
world is a life of justice and oharity. ‘As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them/ must be the 
rule of our oonduct toward all. If this be not the rule of 
our lives, we may be very sure that we are not in organic 
union with the Living Vine. No matter how high our 
plaoe may be in the visible churoh; no matter how exaet 
we are in honoring all her external requirements, if our 
love for the neighbor is not strong enough to make us just 
and merciful toward him, we have in us no ground of 
hope. Our Lord must not only abide with us, but in 
us." 

Never since that evening, when meditating on spiritual 
things, has the symbol of the vine and its branches failed 
to be present in my thoughts; and I see as I never saw 
before, that my only hope of Heaven lies in such a union 
with the Vine as will make its life flow into my soul—the 
life of love. Not the love of self; but a love that seeks, 
like Ood, to delight itself in blessing. 


HEAVENLY MANSIONS. 

UB spiritual houses, the mansions in our Father’s 
house which we shall afterward inhabit—houses not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens—are being buik 
day by day by our prayers, our faith, our loving thoughts, 
our useful and unselfish deeds. 

Kind feelings toward the neighbor, acts of civility and 
oharity, unconnected with the hope of reward, deeds of 
self-saorifice, generous emotions, pure affeotions, the spirit 
of forgiveness, reverence for God, obedienoe to law, 
humility, patience; these build up the heavenly character 
in the soul and the future heavenly mansions in whioh 
we will reside. 


THE SACRAMENT. 

OWEVER much Christians may differ in their 
opinions concerning the meaning and efficacy of the 
sacrament, the Lord’s Supper is, to all men, a visible me¬ 
morial and witness of the fact that Christ not only gave, 
bnt continually gives Himself for the life of the world, 
and that the Christian life must be sustained by a con¬ 
tinuous reception and assimilation of Christ’s life. 



Mothers’ Department. 


BEN BOWEN’S TEXT. 

ONCE said to Ben Bowen, a boy of ten, 44 Ben, can’t 
you wheel this bag of rags to the weaver's for me ?" 

“ No, ma’am/’ came right out pat. 

“ Why not, you have nothing to do V* 

“ Yes, I hev, too,” said Ben, eyeing the great wheel- 
burrow and the rags askance. 

“ What have you got to do, I would like to know?" 

44 Grow, for one thing/’ said Ben, promptly, and he 
trotted off by the side of his obedient hoop, all uncon¬ 
scious that he had given out his text, and then retired, 
leaving his bearer to make up a sermon to suit herself. 

Here it is. It may be a tangled mass of hit and miss, 
but I assure you a woman who has just got fifty pounds 
of carpet-rags ready for the weaver is not in much of a 
mood for sermon-writing, especially when the text has 
been given by a boy of ten, in juet the way Ben gave it. 
Nevertheless, I am not Ben’s mother, and I did not feel 


called upon to order Ben to wheel the rags in order to 
keep the parental rein stiff, so, I decided to look at the 
matter after this fashion. Here was a boy, just free from 
a tiresome day at school. He felt like etretohing himself. 
He needed to stretch himself. He was tired all over. 
Yon sit on a board all day, and see how yon like it. It 
is not laziness which makes boys eo, disinclined to labor 
between the close of school and supper-time. It is purely 
tiredneee . Give him some light job after supper, and be 
decent in your manner toward him, and he will do it 
willingly and t cell. But don’t make up your mind that 
he has nothing on hand except to do your bidding. Don't 
overtax him. Don’t dwarf him in body, for, if you do, 
you are responsible for a correspondingly dwarfed mind 
and soul. Think of it! 

At babyhood Ben was a sprout. He is a sapling now. 
At eighteen, if he does well, he will be a tree. His spe¬ 
cial business thus Tar has been to grow, and will be for 
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eight years to come. The sapling may blossom and bear 
fruit, if it wants to, just enough to give ns a foretaste of 
what the flavor will be. We don’t expect much of it, 
however, but growth. We expect too much of our chil¬ 
dren, and that is why we get so little. It vexes mo to 
hear parents urge a Tittle boy to be a man. If they say a 
little man, well enough, for that means a boy. I say, be 
boys while you are boys. A man is no better than a boy, 
so far as I know. If a house-plant blossoms too fast, we 
pinch off the tops, buds, blossoms, and all, in order that 
it may get its growth. 

How often we hear it said of a young slip, 14 It is blos¬ 
soming itself to death.” So is it with some boys. I dis¬ 
like to see one of your decidedly mature boys, one who 
uses as big words at ten as his father does at fifty. Such 
boys seldom grow tall and portly. They look little and 
old always. 

I was a teacher once, and in my school there was a girl 
of fifteen, who was a living rebuke to me. I never 
laughed in her presence, only in my sleeves—I did not 
dare to. She was ten years my junior, by the almanac ; 
but you would have taken her to be at least ten years my 
senior. Her parents are stout and large; she is little and 
stunted. She was a smart child. They saw it, and 
pushed her. The sapling ran to fruit, the fuchsia to 
flowers. I don't believe in it. 

Another word while we are on this subject. Don't tie 
a clothes-line to two young saplings, and then scold be¬ 
cause they cannot lift their tiny branches high enough to 
keep the clothes from dragging. The clqthes-line has no 
business there, any way. It is hardly safe to fasten it to 
old trees, it may kill them. Have mercy on the sapling, 


then. Don't put a man's burden on a boy's back, and And 
fault because he is not tall enough to lift it free from the 
ground. Drag it, boy!—I would; It would make it a 
little easier. In Heaven's name, let us take the shackles 
off, and let our children grow! 

How does it happen that we find great souls in well- 
developed bodies ? God is impartial. Ho does not dwarf 
a body, and then dwarf a soul to match it Let us make 
the temples fit, and God himself will not despise to dwell 
therein. 

A word more about Ben. He belongs to a family of 
eight children. His left shoulder is higher than bis right. 
Ho looks as though he had a weight in his right hand 
always. Here is the cause: He brings all the water that 
is used by the family, from a spring a long way off. His 
big brothers wear shiny boots, and don't bring water. 
They are above suoh menial service. Ben has a brother 
Tom, who is twelve, and his right shoulder is higher than 
his left. He saws all the wood. The big brothers wear 
gloves; they never saw wood. Katy, the girl of fourteen, 
is round-shouldered, very. Well she may be. She has 
tended the five babies that came after her, and it takes a 
sight of lifting to get one fat, ohubby baby on his feet. 
The creeping spell is tedious enough to break a grown-up 
baok. What wonder then that five such sieges have curved 
little Katy's spine. But the two big brothers are pale, 
languid and miserable. They are'clerks. They get no 
out-door exercise; for, between counter hours they read 
dime novels. I believe in division of labor, but not after 
this fashion. Yours, truly. 

In behalf of the boys, 

Mbs. B. C. Buns. 


Evenings with the Poets. 


PRAYER AND POTATOES* 

“If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
thin** whioh are needful to the body; what doth it profit^’ 
—Janas ii. 15,16. 

A N old lady sat in her old arm-ehair, 

With wrinkled face and dishevell’d hair, 

And pale and hunger-worn features; 

For days and for weeks her only fare, 

As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 

Had been nothing but potatoes. 

And now they were gone: of bad or good 
Not one was left for the old lady's food, 

Of these her stock of potatoes; 

And she sigh’d and said, 14 What shall I do? 

Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go 
To get some more potatoes T* 

And she thought of the deacon over the way, 

The deacon so ready to worship and pray, 

Whose cellar was full of potatoes; 

And she said, 44 1 will send for the deacon to come, 
He’ll not mind much to give me some 
Of suoh a store of potatoes.” 

And the deacon came over as fast as he oould, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 

But never thought once of potatoes; 

*Of this poem—a fragment of a charity sermon, preached 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago—John G. Whittier wrote: “It is more valuable than 
some epics. I am not sure but it is more to the Master’s 
purpose than any learned theological tome which has been 
published sines if was written.** 


He ask'd her directly to tell her chief want. 

And she, simple soul, expeoting a grant. 

Immediately answer'd, 44 Potatoes.” 

But the deacon's religion went not that way. 

He was more accustom'd to preach and to pray, 

Than to give of his hoarded potatoes; 

So, not hearing, of course, what toe old lady said. 

Ho rose to pray with uncover’d head; 

But ehe only thought of potatoes. 

He pray'd for patienoe, for wisdom and grace, 

But when he pray'd, 44 0 Lord give her peace,” 

She audibly sigh’d, 44 Give potatoes;” 

And atthe end of eaob prayer that be said. 

He heard or he thought that he heard, in its stead. 
The same request for potatoes. 

The deacon was troubled—knew not what to do; 
'Twas embarrassing, very, to have her aot so 
About 44 those carnal potatoes!” 

So ending his prayer, he started for home; 

As the door closed behind bim,*he heard a deep groan, 
“ Oh, give to the hungry, potatoes.” 

And that groan followed him all the way home; 

In the midst of the night it haunted his room, 

44 Oh, give to the hungry, potatoes 
He oould bear it no longer—arose and dress'd, 

From bis well-fill'd cellar taking in haste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 

Again he went to the widow's lone hnL 
Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut, 

But there she sat in her old arm-ehair. 

With the same wan features, the same sad air; 
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So, entering in, he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more from his goodly store 
Of the very best potatoes. 

The widow’s heart leap’d up for joy, 

Her face was haggard and wan no more. 

4t Now,” said the deaoon, “shall we pray V* 

“ Yes,” said the widow, “note you may 
And he kneel’d him down,on the sanded floor, 
Where he had poured his goodly store; 

And such a prayer the deaoon pray’d 
As never before his lips essay’d; 

No longer embarrass’d, bnt free and full, 

He pour’d out the voice of a liberal soul. 

And the widow responded aloud, “ Amen!” 

But said no more of potatoes. 

And would you who hear this simple tale 
Pray for the poor, and praying, “ prevail,” 

Then preface your prayers with alms and good deeds; 
Search out the poor, with their cares and their needs; 
Pray for peace, and grace, and heavenly food, 

For wisdom and guidance, for these are all good, 

But don’t forget the potatoes. 


OUTGROWN. 


BT MBS. JULIA 0. R. DORR. 


“AJ*AY, you wrong her, my friend, she's not flokle; her 
JLN love she has simply outgrown; 

One can read the whole matter, translating her heart by 
the light of one’s own. 


Can you bear me to talk with you frankly ? There is 
much that my heart would say, 

And you know we were children together, have quarrelled 
and “ made up ” in play. 


And so, for the sake of old friendship, I venture to tell 
you the truth. 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in onr 
earlier youth. 


Five summers ago, when you wooed her, you stood on the 
selfsame plane, 

Face to face, heart to heart, never dreaming your souls 
oould be parted again. 

She loved you at that time entirely, in the bloom of her 
life’s earlv May, 

And it is not her fault, I repeat it, that she does not love 
you to day. 


Nature never stands still, nor souls either; they ever go 
up or go down; 

And hers has been steadily soaring—but how has it been 
with your own ? 

She has struggled, and yearned, and aspired—grown 
purer and wiser each year, 

The stars are not farther above you in yon luminous 
atmosphere. 

For she whom you crowned with fresh roses down yonder, 
five summers ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties to God and our¬ 
selves is to grow. 

Her eyes they are sweeter and calmer, but their vision is 
olearer as well, 

Her voice has a tenderer oadenoe, but is pure as a silver 
bell. 

Her face has the look worn by those who with God and 
His angels have talked; 

The white robes she wears are loss white than the spirits 
with whom she has walked. 

And you? have you aimed at the highest? have you, too, 
aspired and prayed ? 

Have you looked upon evil unsullied? have you eon- 
quered it undismayed ? 


Have you, too, grown purer and wiser, as the months and 
the years have rolled on ? 

Did you meet her this morning rejoicing in the triumph 
ef victory won ? 

Nay, hear me! The truth cannot harm yon. When to¬ 
day in her presence yon stood,' 

Was the hand tnat you gave her as white and dean as 
that of her womanhood ? 

Go measure yourself by her standard. Look baok on the 
years that have fled; 

Then ask, if you need, why she tells yon that the love of 
her girlhood is dead. 

She cannot look down to her lover; her love, like her 
soul, aspires; 

He must stand by her side, or above her, who would 
kindle its holy fires. 

Now, farewell! For the sake of old friendship, I have 
ventured to tell yon the truth, 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in onr 
earlier youth. 


SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 

BT MRS. ELLEN H. GATES, 
Author of “ Your Mission.* 1 

L ET os gather up the sunbeams. 

Lying all around our path ; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 

Casting out the thorns and chaff; 

Let us find onr sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 

With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from the way. 

Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown ! 
Strange, that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange, that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair, 

As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 

If wo knew the baby fingers 

Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us* again— 

Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon onr brow ? 

Would the print of rosy fingers 
Yex ns then as they do now 1 

Ah ! those little ice-oold fingers. 

How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and notions 
Strewn along onr baokward track! 

How those little bands remind ns. 

As in snowy grace they lie, 

Not to scatter thorns—bat-roses—* 

For our reaping by and by! 


MANNA. 


BT%ABOABET B. SAlfGSTER. 


T WAS in the night that manna fell. 
That fed the hosts of Israel. 


Enough for each day’s fullest store. 
And largest need—enough, no more. 

tor wilful waste, for prideful show, 
God sent not angels’ food below. 

Still in our nights of deep distress 
The manna falls onr hearts to bless. 


And, famished, as we cry for bread. 
With heavenly food our lives are fed. 


And eaoh day’s need finds each day’s store 
Enongh. Dear Lord, what want we more ? 

* Christian Union. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, 


TOO HOT! 

ID you ever know of any little children too impatient 
to eat their breakfasts properly ? I can bring seve¬ 
ral to mind; and here we have a picture of one who ean- 
not wait for her tea to oool. She cannot be hungry, for, 
if she was, she would eat her wafm crisp roll first, instead 
of leaving it lying on her plate. She is round and rosy, 
and her hair is brushed and tied nicely back from her 
forehead; and if she were to sit up properly in her chair, 
and take her elbows off the table, she would really look 
like a little lady. 

But she finds her tea too hot; and, instead of waiting 
patiently, she pours it out into the saucer, and raising it 
up with both hands, she draws her mouth up into the fun¬ 
niest shape, while she blows the tea to oool it. 

I am sure somebody must be laughing at her. I am, 
for one, and you are, 
for another, and you, 
and you. 

But think a minute. 

Do you never do the 
same thing, or some¬ 
thing quite as bad, 
yourselves ? I know 
one little girl—a very 
nice little girl she is, 
too, in a great many 
ways—who sometimes 
uses her fingers instead 
of her fork; and an¬ 
other who occasionally 
forgets to say “Please" 
when she wants any¬ 
thing at table. And I 
once saw a little boy 
who gobbled his vic¬ 
tuals down — gobbled 
is the only word I can 
think of that describes 
his way of eating, be¬ 
cause it means taking 
great mouthfuls and 
swallowing them whole 
—just as though he 
was afraid he wouldn’t 
get enough, unless he ate faster than other people did. I 
have known little children to have to be sent away from 
breakfast, because they came to their plaoes with dirty 
faces and uncombed hair. c 

These are all really bad habits—bad, beoause they dis¬ 
gust everybody who sees them, and beoause no lady or 
gentleman ever has such habits. And if ohildren do not 
learn to be mannerly and polite at table while they are 
young, they will find the lesson much harder when they 
get older. 

CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 

T has for some time been known that the throngs of 
shooting-stars, with which the sky is now and then 
bespangled, are running a race around the sun, just as our 
planets do; and it has been oonjectured that these meteors 
without tails and the comets with tails, are, notwithstand¬ 


ing this difference, related to each other, being Sboteh 
cousins, at least; if not oousins-german. There is, how¬ 
ever, no reason to suppose that the meteors are developed 
out of the comets, as Darwin tells us our tallies* race is 
developed out of the long-tailed monkeys. 

More lately it has been found that the oourses or orbiu 
of the different groups of the shooting-stars correspond 
in Borne degree with those of the more distant planets. 
These family groups have been discovered to be on veiy 
familiar terms with the.e planets; that is, at certain 
seasons they approaoh them very closely, just as children 
go near to their parents to wish them good-morning and 
good-evening. 

Now, astronomers, observing this state of affairs, have 
set forth a new theory, no less than this: That the comets 
and meteors are the little ohildren (some of them rather 

wild ones) of the 
larger planets, Saturn, 
‘Jupiter, Uranus, Nep¬ 
tune. Such little plan¬ 
ets as Earth, Venus, 
Mercury and Mars an 
not deemed large 
enough to have any 
progeny. . 

It is generally be¬ 
lieved that the Sun if 
our father, or more 
strictly, our grand¬ 
father, the father of 
our mother Earth. He 
shot us forth into the 
universe as red-hot 
balls of molten matter, 
such as he is still seen 
to be disgorging; and 
after the heat of oar 
youth was over, we 
cooled down into our 
present temperate and 
sober condition. 

The larger and more 
distant planets, though 
grown up and larger 
than we are, have not 
yet arrived at their oool period. They are still somewhat 
fiery, but not so much so as formerly. Some time ago, 
no one can say how long, they were almost suns them¬ 
selves, and shot forth the oomets and shooting-stars. 
They were more fortunate than that other planet whieh 
was so full of matter, that, like an orator, it could not con¬ 
tain itself, and exploded into the asteroids. They simply 
got rid of some of their superfluous gas, and have doubt¬ 
less ever since felt wonderfully relieved. 

This is quite a new light in which to regard our planet¬ 
ary cousins, but it is the only one which explains their 
intimate connection with the shooting-stars. If it is true, 
we ought to change the names and oall the planets start¬ 
ing-stars, and the meteors etaf-stars. It is a curious eir- 
cumstanoe that the meteors were probably shot backward 
the comets forward. 

Thus, while we have sky-rockets in the shape of qpmets, 
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and Saturn resembles a wheel, the other large planets 
may he compared to Roman candles. They have dis¬ 
charged various beautiful bodies, all darning hot; but 
now, at last, having lost their yeuthfhl ardor, are active 
no longer. 

ROBBING. 

■TTTHBN Charlie was a little boy, he was one day in 
VV the field with the hired man, when he espied a 
bird's ntst on the limb of a tree. 

“ Oh, what is that V* said Charlie. 

The man told him, bnt Charlie oould not be satisfied. He 
wanted to look into the ourious thing. There, in the bot¬ 
tom of the nest, lay a beautiful little bird, not old enough 
to fly. Charlie had never seen anything like it before. 
How beautiful it was! How be wanted to carry it home! 
The man oould not paoify him, so he took the nest from 
the tree, and let Charlie carry it home to his mother. 

How happy the little boy was as he carried along the 
little bird I Was it not all his own ? What a prise it 
wrfh, with its bright feathers and pretty eyes ! 

When Charlie arrived at the house, be cried: u Mam¬ 
ma, see my baby birdie! Isn't it ounniDg V* 

“ Yes, it is pretty,” said his mother; “ but, how badly 
its mother must feeL” 


“ Why will she feel had ?” asked Charlie. 

" Because you have robbed her of her house, and the 
only little one she had. How should I feel if some had 
man were to come and take away my home and my little 
hoy?” 

Charlie saw the point, and began to cry. Soon he ran 
to the door and called to Peter to carry back the poor 
bird's house and her baby before she cried for it. 


PORCO, OR ITALIAN BLIND-MAN'S BUFF. 

S EVERAL persons, male and female, join hands so as 
to form a circle, and one person, who is blindfolded* 
is plaoed in the oentre, with a small stick in his or her 
hand. The players dance round the hoodwinked person, 
who tries to touoh one of them with the wand, and if he 
suooeeds, the ring of people stops. The player then grants 
like a pig—-hence the name of the game—crows, or imi¬ 
tates some animal, and the person touched must endeavor 
to imitate the noise as olosely as possible, without dis¬ 
covering his or herself. If the party touched is discovered, 
then the hoodwinked player transfers the bandage and the 
stick to that player, and takes the vacant place in the 
ring of persons, who once more resume their dance, until 
another player is touched. 
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A PEEP INTO MONTANA. WINDOWS. 

BY SUSAN SKYLIGHT. 

HAD been washing nearly all day, when my Homb 
Magazinb oame. I sat down immediately to out the 
leaves, and look for “ Other People's Windows,” and see 
if there wasn't a light in tome of them for me, to make 
me forget my weary, aohing limbs; the first thing that 
attracted my attention was “Pipsey,” letting the last 
window close right down fiat on my head, but it didn't 
hurt very bad, and I verily believe was better for me than 
a dose of medieine, for I laughed till the tears ran down 
my oheeks at my new name. 

^ But, for fear you think that rugs are aH I know how to 
C make, I will give you my recipe for making biscuit. Put 
your flour into a pan and hollow it out in the oentre, put 
in a teaspoonful of salt and a quart of buttermilk, then 
dissolve two level teaspoons of soda in boiling water, and 
pour in, mixing quickly. Roll out to an inch thiokness, 
and spread lard or fresh butter evenly all over the sur¬ 
face. Roll it up, mix lightly, roll out again and out into 
biscuits and bake immediately. Our folks call them shin¬ 
gle biscuit. They are equally good made with sweet 
milk and yeast powders, or ore&m of tartar and soda. 

Taking into amount “ Pipsey's " fondness for cake, I 
will tell you bow I make it when I have a certain visitor, 
who is very particular* and likes to have more than one 
kind. 

Take five eggs, one cup of sugar, one pint of soar cream, 
' season with nutmeg, stir *11 together, and sift in enough 
flour to make a tolerable stiff batter, then dissolve a tea¬ 
spoon level full of soda and stir in; now, have your oake- 
tins ready, and pour into one enough for a cake, then 
take another tin and put in a layer of batter, and then 
drop some kind of preserves or fruit into about three 
places, put on another layer of batter and some more 
fruit, then eover with hatter; now take if bat is left, stir 
in a Jjttle lemon or vanilla, spread thinly on pie-tins, 


bake, and spread jelly between them, and yon will have 
three different kinds of cake for tea, without much trou¬ 
ble ; besides, the gratitude of the woman who will think 
you took so much pains for her. 

So, you think you are even with me, do you, “ Pipsey V* 
Well, now, I don't hardly believe you are; for, if you 
haven't got children enough of “ graduated sizes ” to make 
your cotton stockings over for, I do not see how you have 
enough to wear them out on as wash-rags, unless you are 
very extravagant in that line. 

I wore a flannel dress all winter, with sleeves that were 
made to fit close, and were lined; and when I wanted to 
wear another dress, with looser or thinner sleeves, I was 
afraid of taking cold, so I took an old pair of cotton stock¬ 
ings and cut the feet off, and run a hem at the lower end 
and ripped the one at the upper end, and basted them to the 
inside of the armhole of my dress; they fit so snug and 
warm, and I never yet took cold taking off my flannel 
dress. 

Some of the neighbors had a good deal of fun, laughing 
at my boy John about baking my bread; but, let them 
laugh, they can't take away the knowledge be has gained 
of housekeeping. But, in the meantime, we will have a 
little revenge of our own, by ^taking a peep through their 
windows. 

Yes, there it is just the same. Mrs. Dewdrop going her 
endless—and I had well nigh said thankU m— round of 
work. Oh, how often my heart has ached for her, as she 
went from morning till night, with weary, aching limbs, 
while in the bar-room sat husband and son, who oould so 
well have lightened her burdens, had they been so dis¬ 
posed. I have known her many a time to ask for wood 
and water, and then have to git it herself. I tell you, 
there are more Ezekial Pratts and Brutus Bodkins in this 
world than you might think for; but, sometimes, when I 
feel in a different mood, it seems to me that it is all her 
owa fault; it appears to me that it is a duty we 
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owe to ourselves and to our family to teach them early 
the virtue of self-relianoe, and also to teaoh them to give 
up their own will sometimes to that of others, not depend 
on * mother ” to think and do everything. 

Mrs. Dewdrop has one married daughter, who, even 
now, after several years of married-life, has to go to 
“mother” to out and fit her own and her children's 
elothes. Now, it seems to me it would have been more 
conducive to the self-respect, comfort and happiness of all 
concerned if they had been taught to rely on their own 
judgment in early life. But the end is not here, for 
“ mother ” cannot live always—and there is no one else 
on earth who can take her place. See to it, mothers, that 
all your daughters are taught all the necessary branches 
of home education, and more than all else, to exercise 
their judgment early. Think with what pride they will 
say in after-life, “ My mother/ taught mo to do all these 
things, and I don't have to depend on strangers to show 
me how.” 

I make all my own soap (except that to wash the chil¬ 
dren), and I will give you my recipe. Take one box of 
concentrated lye (“ Quaker City ” is the best), knock off 
one end and put it into a stove-kettle, with one gallon of 
water; then weigh four pounds of grease, and put it in 
another kettle with a gallon of water; let the grease and 
lye boil till the lye is dissolved, then dip the lye, a pint 
at a time, into the grease kettle till you get it nearly all 
in, then mix the contents of both kettles, and add more 
water, and boil till it looks like honey, then take it off 
and fill both kettles with cold water, and stir thoroughly; 
the next morning turn it out on a table and cut in cakes to 
dry. After it gets dry it will not injure calico any more 
than soap you get at the stores. Don't put salt in it, or it 
will ipjure your hands. 

WHAT WE SHOULD EAT. 

T QOSB who expect to think, should dot eat much food 
which simply produces warmth and fat, such as ham, 
fiat pork, white bread, butter, rice, tapioca and starch. 
These contain very little phosphatio food, being carbon¬ 
aceous. 

The proper food for laboring men—we mean those who 
have to exercise muscular strength chiefly—should be 
that which contains the greatest amount of nitrogen. 
Among these barley and cheese stand high. The red 
flesh of the ox or sheep, and bolted bread, are the lead¬ 
ing articles. Men who train prize-fighters seem to un¬ 
derstand much better than others how to build up physi¬ 
cal strength and endurance. When their battle or their 
race is ended, they lay aside tbeir unbolted bread and 
fruit, their lean beef and mutton, and fall into their old 
habits of liquor-drinking and eating of starch-bearing 
articles, such as rice, fine bread, pudding, with fat meat 
and butter, and they soon become as fat and lazy as these 
carbonaceous artioles can make them. 

RECIPES. 

Neapolitan Cake. —First make your black oake after 
the following recipe: One cup of butter, two enps of 
brown sugar, one oup of molasses, one oup of strong coffee, 
four and a half cups of sifted flour, four eggs, two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of soda, two of cinnamon, two of doves and one 
of mace, one pound of raisins, one pound of currants, and 
one-fourth ponnd of citron. More fruit makes the cake 
handsomer, but that quantity will do. Bake the cake in 
round pans with rtraight sides. The loaves should be one 
and a half inohes in thickness after baking. Next make 
a whitp cake as follows: One oup of butter, four oups of 


powdered white sugar, two oops of sweet milk, two cups 
of corn-starch mixed with flour, four and a half cups of 
sifted flour, the whites of eight eggs, six teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Flavor slightly with bitter almonds. 
Bake in the same pans that were previously used for the 
black cake, and have the loaves as nearly as possible of 
the same thickness. After the cake is all cold, each black 
loaf should be spread with a thick coating of lemon and 
sugar, made as follows: The white of one egg thoroughly 
beaten; the grated rind of two and the jnioe of three 
lemons, and powdered sugar enough to make a thick 
frosting; then lay a white loaf upon each black one, and 
frost as you would any other loaf, being particular to use 
no other flavoring than lemon in the frosting. The result 
is elegant loaves, half of black and half of white cake, 
whioh are equally tempting both to the eye and the 
palate. 

Gumbo. —A Southern correspondent of Hearth a*d 
Home gives this reoipe for gumbo: “To make gumbo, 
take a chicken and fry it brown, using plenty of floor; 
have a quart of okra out fine, put a tablespoonful of lard 
in yonr soup-pot—which must be lined with porcelain, or 
the soup will be dark—pour in the cut okra with about a 
tablespoonful of flour, stir it constantly for five or ten 
minutes, put in your fried chicken, pour on two gallons 
of boiling water, salt and pepper to your taste, and afar 
boiling hard for about fifteen minutes, put the pot on the 
back of the stove and let it simmer at least an hour. 
Have ready a dish of plain riee (that is seasoned only 
with salt), put some into each plate before serving the 
gumbo, and you will have not only a palatable but a very 
nutritious dish.” 

She adds two more recipes, whioh we copy: “Bios is 
considered here a neoossity. In ‘my old Kentucky horns* 
it was cooked with milk and sugar, flavored with nutmeg 
and eaten as dessert Here we take two quarts of water, 
a large spoonful of lard, a teaspoonful each of salt and black 
pepper, and a large coffee-cup of rice picked from all im¬ 
purities and well washed. Put all in a saucepan to¬ 
gether and cover it Occasionally shake' it, but do not 
stir it When the water has nearly boiled out take tbs 
cover off, put saucepan on the back of the stove until the 
water completely boils out Every grain stands to itnelf, 
and it is very nice and wholesome with gravy. 

“Another Southern dish is clabber and curd. We have 
clabber for supper, with eream and sugar. I have rega- 
l&r curd drippers—large tin-eups, with a number of holsi 
in the lower part In the evening I fill as many drippers 
with clabber as I want oakes of curd for breakfast and 
the next morning I have firm ourd, or cottage cheese. 
Eat it with cream and sugar. Another way is to pour 
boiling water on the clabber. The curd and whey soon 
separate, but then the whey must be thrown away. When 
you drip the curd, the whey answers the pnrpoes of 
cream of tartar in bisouit or corn-bread.” 

A cement of great adhesiveness is made by mixing six 
parts of powdered graphite with three parts of slaksd 
lime, eight parts of sulphate of baryta, and seven ports of 
linseed-oil varnish, stirring tho liquid to uniform ecu- 
sistenoy. 

Fruit.— Fruit should be used as part of a meal— with 
children and healthy adults, just before breakfast and 
dinner are the best times. Invalids will find it ssfa, 
especially with jucy fruit, to take it about the middle of 
the meal, other dishes preceding and succeeding it Thu 
refers chiefly to uncooked fruit When cooked and sorted 
hot, fruit may be safely taken at any period of the jmsL 
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BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 

A LLETTA would have been a very pretty girl, but for 
the dark freckles that sprinkled her whole faoe over. 
Her arms were as white as snow, but it made her angry 
to even look in the glass at herself. The whole study of 
her life became how to rid herself of her freckles. She 
tried, one speciflo after another, but the only effect seemed 
to be to turn her onoe soft skin into parchment. She 
next tried to cover the freckles up with enamels and 
powders, and in this she was more successful. But the 
trouble and expense was so great that she could not 
“ make herself up ” more than onoe a day. So for the 
remainder of the time she must be invisible. This was 
particularly troublesome, as AUetta’s parents were by no 
means rich. Her hard-working mother did her own 
housework, and a great deal of sewing for her pampered 
daughter besides. 

With all Letty’s skill, she could not make her painting 
look exactly like fair flesh and blood. There was an un¬ 
natural glisten to the white surface, that told plainly that 
it was artificial. To disguise this, she always wore the 
thickest veils that fashion would permit, and in the most 
suffocating August days never ventured to raise it for a 
breath of fresh air. She could never enjoy the luxury of 
a cool laving of her faoe in water after she was “ made 
up/ 1 She even slept with that orust on her skin, nnder 
the fancy that it would improve her complexion. 

“ You will be pale enough to suit you after awhile,” 
said a friend, “ if you continue to use white lead as a cos¬ 
metic! White in death, or from paralysis.” 

But Letty would not heed any warnings. She was fully 
enslaved by her folly. Her skin* oame at last ty look, 
when just washed, like a cracked oast of plaster of Paris, 
bhe was about to be married to a young man—whom she 
had taken great care never to meet except in the even¬ 
ing—when she was stricken down with paralysis, and is 
now a helpless burden on the hands of her mother. 

There have been many similar examples of the effects 
of these cosmetios, and girls may far better endure the 
ills of a poor oomplexion than run such risks in their 
attempts to boautify it. Hxlxh. 


ONE CURE FOR FRETFULNE88. 

G OOD John Wesley puts the matter of fretting in a 
Strong light u I dare no more fret,” he says, “ than 
I dare curse and swear. To have people at my ears 
always murmuring and fretting at everything, is like 
tearing the flesh from my bones. By the grace of God I 
am discontented at nothing; I see God sitting on His 
throne and ruling all things.” 

This was a most happy frame of mind; but how un¬ 
common ! How many acquaintances have we who, when 
things go “ contrariwise,” do not fret about it ? To come 
a little nearer, how many of us take our grievances with 
a quiet, uncomplaining spirit ? 

There is one thing that will greatly help us about over¬ 
coming this habit of fretfalness. It is not a help that we 
are likely to give the credit to that it deserves. Yet it 
will do its work faithfally if we will only employ it It 
Is a cheap and easily accessible agent It is simply more 


out-door air. No doubt this was a greater help to Wesley 
than he ever surmised. Had he been shut up in a close 
study for six days in the week, he would quite likely have 
grown discontented with many things about him. His 
five thousand miles of travel yearly enabled him to 
keep his mind and spirits fresh and cheerful, and so 
fitted him for labors that to another might seem Her- 
oulean. 

Luther jwell understood the benefit of out-door air, 
when wearied out and depressed, and would rush out any¬ 
where rather than stay in his study and let the mind 
prey on itself. 

Women need this advice more than men, as their work 
is mostly In-doors. But there are few in moderate health 
who cannot find some time every day to go out for an hour 
in the open air, if they will but make the effort. Do your 
errand yourself rather than send by another. It will do 
you good in two ways. Your errand will be better done 
if you attend to it yourself, and you will have the blessed 
influence of the out-door air and sunshine to send the 
purified blood coursing brightly through your veins, giv¬ 
ing health and cheer to body and mind. If an invalid, 
and unable to go out, let the out-door air come in to you, 
and its effeot will be almost as cheering. J. E. M’C. 


A NEEDED REFORM. 

H OW rarely do we find at home that courteous con¬ 
sideration of speech and manner which prevails in 
society. A man will speak to his wife in a tone of voioe 
that would be felt as an insult if used elsewhere and to 
any other woman; and a wife will be as disregardful of 
right feeling and oourtesy toward her husband. Brothers 
and sisters chafe, and criticise, and find fault with each 
other in a way that would not be tolerated for a moment 
if they ventured on suoh a freedom with the people they 
meet outside of their homes. 

It needs no argument to show that this is wrong. Are 
the feelings of those we love to be less regarded than the 
feelings of strangers ? Shall we weigh the meaning of 
our words, and be oareful in utteranoe when among out¬ 
side people, and fling them about thoughtlessly or ill- 
naturedly at home, to hurt, and wound, and annoy ? Ah ! 
the home peace and home comfort are perpetually broken 
for lack of consideration in this thing! 

Reader, how is it with you ? Are you as guarded in 
speech at home as when in society, lest you should wound 
by a too freely spoken sentiment? Are you as careful of 
the feelings and considerate of the comfort of your hus¬ 
band, your wife, your brother or sister, or your de¬ 
pendant, as of the stranger or acquaintance you meet 
abroad? 

Think of these things. It is for want of reflection that 
so little good feeling and kindly intercourse prevails at 
home. Begin to think right about this matter. It is the 
first step toward living right. Auktt. 


The warm sunshine and the gentle sephyr may melt the 
glacier whioh has bid defiance to the howling tempest; so 
the voioe of kindness will touch the heart whioh no 
severity could subdue. 
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"/< i* good to give thank* unto the Lord** 
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r r the latitude of Philadelphia, and farther south, it is 
still possible to take much pleasure io a garden. If 
the work of September and October has been carefully 
performed, the garden in November will make a fine ap¬ 
pearance, in spite of slight frosts. It will take heavy 
and continuous frosts to injure the Petunias and Mari¬ 
golds ; while the Chrysanthemums should be now in full 
bloom. A fine variety of Chrysanthemums are always 
desirable, as they will not lose their beauty until the snow 
comes to bury them. We saw a bouquet of these flowers 
gathered but a few days before Christmas in a latitude a 
little south of Philadelphia. 

There is one feature of a garden at this season of the 
year which many people overlook entirely; and that is 
the beautiful display often made by the autumn leaves. 
It is sometimes far richer than any display of flowers. 
If the garden is kept in good order, all dead plants and 
leaves removed, the sight is sometimes daszling.' The 
different shade-trees all have their peculiar and beantifbl 
autumn hues; and the same is true of shrubbery, while 
the evergreens, whioh are usually placed in every garden, 
(but which should be used sparingly, nevertheless, or else 
the effect is very heavy), produoe a beautiful contrast in 
eolor. 

If the fall work has been somewhat neglected in the 
preceding month, muob of it can be finished in this; only 
there is liability of winter setting in and putting a stop 
to operations. 

Dahlias must be taken up before the weather becomes 
very cold, and the tubers stored in a dry cellar. The 
tubers should not be separated from the main stalk, and eaoh 
■talk should be oarefhlly labelled with its name or color. 

The tender varieties of roses had best be removed to 
tiie cellar, or else bent down and covered with sod. Those 
half-hardy should be protected with straw. Many month¬ 
lies will endure the winters without protection; and will 
bloom all the better the succeeding year by having their 
growth cut back by the cold. 

It is well to cover beds in which seeds have been sown, 
with a light litter. If the litter is too heavy, or retains 
much moisture, it will rot out the plants beneath it. A 
thin layer of leaves, or a light scattering of ooarse 
manure will serve the purpose exoellently. 

Bulbs oan still bo planted this month for spring bloom¬ 
ing, and summer bulbs can be removed from the ground 
before hard frosts, dried and packed away in a dry place 
where they will not freeze. 

Walks and roads can be laid out and made this month 
with advantage, and trees and shrubbery oan be trans¬ 
planted with quite as good if not a better dhanoe of grow¬ 
ing, than in the spring. 

Most people like flowers in the bouse in winter, yet 
many think they are a great deal of trouble and expense. 
Yet there is nothing easier to get or to take care of. 
They need not even be pat in pots, if pots are not bandy. 
A wooden box will do just as well. The most successful 
winter garden I ever bad was in a wooden box about two 
feet long, one foot wide and six inches deep. When I 
made my last clearing in my garden before I gave it en¬ 
tirely up to the destruction of winter, I transplanted into 
this box Verbenas, Maurandias, Petunias, Passion-Flower 
vines, and I know not what else. I planted them just as 


thick as I oould put their roots together without actually 
touohing, so that every part of the box was filled. To 
make up for this lack of space I gave them liquid manure 
moderately, kept them well-watered, light, and as cool as 
a coal stove would allow me. They grew rapidly, and 
after they had taken a rest from their summer’s bloom¬ 
ing, they blossomed beautifully and continuously nntil 
spring, when, after frosts were gone, I transferred them 
back to the garden, and they continued their bloom daring 
the summer. 

In transplanting a Petunia for winter blooming, it is 
best, after having seleoted a handsome specimen, to out 
off the branches, and cut the main stalk down pretty well. 
It will immediately start to make a new growth, which 
will blossom in duo season. It is well, however, to take 
young seedling plants of Petunias, Maurandias, eto., which 
have grown from self-sown seeds, as they are not so likely 
to be injured by transplanting, and they will soon grow 
to the desired size. 

In this same box oould be put a variety of bulbs for 
winter flowering. I know this crowding is entirely con¬ 
trary to all established rales of floriculture, hut I have 
been so successful in my experiments that I have no 
hesitation in recommending it to others who have little 
space, and perhaps still less time to devote to winter 
gardening. 

November is the month in whioh to secure bright- 
colored autumn leaves with which to make decorations 
for the house in winter. Any one with taste and inge¬ 
nuity can almost furnish a room with these beautiful 
things. Ferns can be pressed to serve in bouquets, and 
grasses and mosses can he worked into the choicest orna¬ 
ments if one only knows how. 

The leaves are gathered, and pressed at once with a hot 
iron, by which means they retain their beauty of oolor. 
Then they are attached to fine wire, and formed into 
various devices. They can he made into frames for 
pictures, into shields, crosses, wreaths and decorations of 
all sorts. This need not be done at onoe. The leaves, 
after being gathered and pressed, can he laid away until 
time is fonnd to arrange them. 

The American Smilax, a vine that grows wild and in 
great abundance along the Atlantic coast, and which is 
remarkable for its brilliancy of autumn coloring, will, of 
itself, almost decorate a room. Its long sprays will drape 
windows, doorways, pictures and mantels, they will 
retain their form and color for a long time. This branch 
of winter gardening is really too muoh neglected. These 
adornments always give an air of taste and refinement to 
a dwelling, and they are so simple, and such a pleasure to 
arrange. _ 


Pluck thb Flowers. —All lovers of flowers must re¬ 
member that one blossom allowed to mature “or go to 
seed ” injures the plant more than a dozen buds. Cut 
your flowers, then, all of them, before they begin to fade. 
Adorn yonr room with them; put them on your tables; 
send bouquets to your friends who have no flowers, or ex¬ 
change favors with those who have. All roses, after they 
have ceased to bloom, should be out hack, that the strength 
of the root t may go to forming new roots for next year. 
On bushes not a seed should bo allowed to mature. 
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A Page of Varieties. 


GEMS OP THOUGHT. 

I would not give a straw for a man's religion, whose 
very dog and cat are not the better for it* 

A little girl was once asked the following question: 
“What is faith?” She replied, “Doing God’s will and 
asking no questions.” * 

Never put much oonfidence in suoh as put no confidence 
in others. A man prone to suspect evil is mostly looking 
in his neighbor for what he sees in himself. As to the 
pare all things are pure, even so tothe impure all things are 
impure. 

A man shows of what material he is made, and what 
nobility of spirit, and God-like control over himself he 
does not possess, when, for caprice, or in a fit of passion, 
he abuses the helpless or innocent, because he has the 
power. 

Idleness and luxury produce pr&nature decay much 
faster than many trades that are regarded as the most 
fatal to longevity. Labor in general, instead of shorten¬ 
ing the term of life, increases it It is the lack of occu¬ 
pation that destroys so many of the wealthy. 

Each animal has its little work to do; even the tiny 
insect does its little part, and does it faithfully. The ant, 
toiling so steadily and perseveringly to build its house, 
to be thoughtlessly trampled on by oareless feet, teaches 
U 3 a lesson we should all do well to profit by. 

Love and passion are too often confounded. They are 
quite distinct. Love elevates and refines, passion degrades 
and depresses; love enlarges the heart, passion narrows 
the mind. And even in the case of what is oalled pas¬ 
sionate love, there is tfio much which is of the earth, 
earthy. Pure affeotion is a sentiment free from taint of 
any kind, and is as rare as pure oharity. 

It is a good thing to believe; it is a good thing to 
admire. By continually looking upward, our minds will 
themselves grow upward; and as a man, by indulging in 
habits of scorn and contempt for others, is sure to desoend 
to the level of what he despises; so the opposite -habits 
of admiration and enthusiasts reverence of excellence 
impart to ourselves a portion of the qualities we admire. 

In training horses, as in boys, 

Find them where you will, 

If you beat and pound and bang them, 

You will find it all “up hill.” 

If you lead them kindly onward 
When they seek to go astray, 

You will find that they will love you, 

And work better every day. 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUH 

« Fixed**Star8. —The so-called fixed stars are known 
no longer to be motionless, but to travel over distances so 
great and at suoh rapidity that the mind fails in the con¬ 
templation of them; and yot the observations of centuries 
have failed to detect real changes in position other than 
are extremely small—so minuto, indeed, that only about 
thirty stars have, by astronomical calculation, been shown 
to have moved more than one second of arc annually, 
while in others a motion of but a few seconds in a century 
hiia been detected. 

The Stars of Heaven. —The number of stars risible 
to the naked eye in the entire oirouit of the heavens has 
been usually estimated at about 6,000. An ordinary 
opera-glass will exhibit something like ten times that 
number. A comparatively small telescope easily shows 
200 000; while there are telesoopes in existenoe with 
which, there is reason to believe, not fewer than 25,000,000 
stars are visible. And yet, when all these are seen and 
numbered, the eye will have visited but a mere speck in 
the illimitable bounds of space. 


Substitute for Church Bells. —Dr. Ferdinand Rabies 
suggests the use of steel bars as a substitute for east bells. 
They are, he says, introduced in the United States and 
Germany with great suocess. The cost, compared with 
that of manufactured oast bells, is very trivial. They can 
be made of any dimensions, weight and power of sound. 
Every note or harmony can be produced more easily, sad 
the tuning is obtained more precisely than in east belts 
In addition to their being a cheap and effective substitute 
for church bells, they are also equally applicable to places 
where large bells are required, suoh as dockyards, on board 
of vessels, steamboat piers, railways and manufactories. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

* If you don’t want the soot, don't go up the chimney/ 
was the reply of an editor to “ respectable ” parties, who 
requested him not to mention the fact that they had been 
arraigned in the police courts. 

Sir Walter Soorris faithful servant, Tom, said to bill 
one day, “ Them are fine novels of yours; they are in¬ 
valuable to me. When I oome home very tired, and take 
up one of them, I’m asleep directly.” 

So witty a oompliment is rarely met with as that of 
Sydney Smith’s to his friends Mrs. Tigbe and Mrs. Cuff#: 
“Ah, there you are!—the cuff that every one would be 
glad to wear, and the tie that do one would loose.” 

The beginning of eternity. 

The end of time and space, 

The beginning of every end, 

The end of every race? 

Letter E. 

You name me onoe, and I am famed 
For deeds of noble daring; 

You name me twioe, and I am found 
In savage customs sharing ? 
lar-tar. 

John Randolph met a personal enemy in the street one 
dsy who refused to give him half the sidewalk, saying 
he never turned out for a rascal. “ I do,” returned Ran¬ 
dolph, stepping asido and politely raising his hat. “ Pass 
on.” 

Two men disputing about the pronnneiation of tbs 
word “either”—one saying it was «e-ther, the other i-ther— 
agreed to refer the matter to the first person they met, 
who happened to be an Irishman, and who confounded 
both by declaring, “ it’s nayther, for it’s aythor.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 

At what time by the olook is a pun most effective? 
When it strikes one! 

What wind should a hungry sailor wish for? One thst 
blows fowl and chops about! 

Why are deaf people like India shawls ? Because yon 
oan't make them here (hear)! 

Why is a joint company not like a watch? Beoanseit 
docs not go on after it is wound up! 

What is the cheapest way of procuring a fiddle? Buy 
some castor-oil and you will get a vial-in (violin)! 

Why, when you are going out of town, does a railroad 
conduotor out a hole in your ticket? To let you pan 
through 1 

What animal took most luggage into the ark, and 
which the least? The elephant who had his trunk,* while 
the fox and the cook had only a brush and a comb between 
ttomj 
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HAY FEVER. 

PHYSICIAN, writing to the Scientific American about this 
troublesome complaint, with which certain persons are 
afflicted, says that relief may be obtained from the inhalation 
of the vapor of poppy leaves. He says: 

* The tea should be made to boil in an ordinary tea-kettle, 
and the steam, issuing from the nossle, breathed deep into 
the lungB—and this should be continued until relief is ob¬ 
tained. If the poppy-heads cannot be had, half a teaspoonful 
of laudanum may be added to a pint of water, and the steam 
from this mixture inhaled. At the same time attention 
should be given to the general health; only digestive and 
nutritive food should be eaten, because an attack is much 
aggravated by overloaded stomach or bowels. 

M In conclusion, let us add, for the benefit of those who are 
subject to yearly attacks, that much good is done by prepar¬ 
ing the lungs for the coming hay season. If a teaspoonful of 
alum be dissolved in a pint of water, and the spray from this 
mixture be breathed into the lungs for several minutes 
every day for a month before the expected onset, it will brace 
up the lungs and make them less susceptible to the irrita¬ 
tion of hay-dust.” 


SLEEP. 

HE Ladief Repoettory has a few sensible suggestions on 
the value of sleep, which are well worth considering: 

44 Tired nature's sweet restorer.” Take enough of it—in 
the fore-part of the night, if possible. 44 Midnight oil ” is a 
great humbug and health-destroyer. Sleep 1 It is nature's 
time to carry on the processes of assimilation—to manufac¬ 
ture food into blood, and blood into healthfol tissue. The 
time for repose is the time for the repair of waste. A man is 
taller in the morning t^an he is at nightfall; his brain is 
clearer, his step more elastic, his nerve steadier, his muscles 
more energetic. Qive children plenty of sleep. Put them to 
bed early. Shut out the glare of gas, and resist the appeals 
to * sit up>” to go to night parties, night concerts, night Sun¬ 
day-school exhibitions, night meetings. Send them to bed 
betimes, and give them sound sleep, sound nerves, sound 


constitutions. Night-air is bad. Malarias are abroad, and 
there is no kindly sun to dispel the noxious vapors, and war 
upon the deadly venoms. Sleep in the upper stories, in 
the liyrgest rooms of the house, and the best ventilated. 
Let a child have its sleep out in the morning. Never wake 
it till it wakes of its own accord. Some young men and 
young women have to get up at six to go to employments. 
It will not do for such to sit up till eleven or twelve the night 
before. 81eep till the eyes open of their own accord. It is 
hard for a boy or girl to be called to dress and go about busi¬ 
ness when the tired, sleepy and unrested eyes feel as if they 
were 44 foil of sticks.” 

Different persons require different amounts of deep. Some 
want six hours, some seven, some nine. General Grant wants 
nine, and said, at the siege of Vicksburg, he could get but 
seven, and it almostlcilled him. John Wesley found that he 
could do with six, and fixed his hours of rest between ten 
and four; and, by example, if not by precept, put the whole 
Methodist preaching fraternity into the’same inexorable 
strait-jacket. John Wesley became thus the author of a 
fearful waste of life and energy. He killed off whole gene¬ 
rations of preaohers, who undertook to sleep six hours be¬ 
cause this exceptional bundle of animated iron-wires could 
do with six. The strong require much sleep, the weak and 
feeble more. 

81eep should be graded by periods of life, and, perhaps, by 
temperaments; but no one man’s experience is a guide for 
any other. The average has been given as follows: The in¬ 
fant sleeps twenty hours, and wakes four; the old man 
wakes twenty, and sleeps four; In middle life seven to 
nine hours sleep are requisite to keep up the balance 
between waste and supply. Nervous persons find it diffi¬ 
cult, to sleep. Such should nurse the hours of rest with 
great care; avoid tea, coffee, and stimulants before retiring 
avoid hard, exciting studies of an evening; avoid excite¬ 
ments of all kinds, and court quiet, music, genial oonversar 
tion, and soothing employments or meditations. Above all, 
go to sleep when the first fit of drowsiness comes on. Roused 
out of that, one may lie awake for hours, and roll and toss, 
and not be able t 9 entice sleep to the uneasy pillow. 


Dress and Fashion. 


A MONG the most desirable materials for foil overdresses 
are camel's-hair doth, and the American material that 
so dosely resembles it, without being so expensive. Sootch 
tweeds, French cashmeres, French flannels and fine cloths 
fat all the light qualities will bejrorn in dark green, dark 
blue, maroon, plum and various shades of brown. If the 
goods selected for an overdress be smooth in its finish, the 
skirt may be like it, but if it be woven in a wide twill, the 
skirt should always be of silk, alpaca or something with a 
fine surfooe. 

Many fine grades of alpaca are offered, having again be¬ 
come fovorites among the ladies. They are worn in the 
reigning tint*, but especially in black. The last-mentioned 
color is made up with flat side-plaiting, and looks ddioate 
and lady-like, beside being very durable. It does not catch 
dust, and can be cleaned without fear of spoiling. 

No fobric can possibly replaoe black silk, Its texture is as 
beantifol as ever,and little by little itdecreases in oostliness; 
the higher grades can now oe purchased at the same price 
which was asked, a short time ago, for inferior goods. Pretty 
silks in stripes of color and trimmed with plain silk match- 
ng one of the stripes. 

All the plainer grades of substantial materials such as 
monairs serges merinoee empress cloths and poplins are 
improving in quality in consequence of persistent competi¬ 
tion among manufacturers. These goods are made up in 
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graded tints and in strongly-contrasting shades upon the 
same garment. The most prevalent of these contrasts are 
dark and very light blues, dark and very light greens, and 
dark purples with pale violets, the light shades being in less 
request. Plaitings, bows, sashes, etc M are lined with the 
light colors, and if the dress is woollen, the light tint may 
also be woollen, though thin silks are most desirable. 

An effort is being made to banish ruffles and fiounoes, but 
very few will adopt the close drapery, as it is very trying to 
the figure. 

White corduroy will be worn a great deal for children’s 
garments. It can be washed, and if shaken out and dried 
without being ironed, will sustain no injury. On this account 
it is most desirable for the little ones. 

Ladles will wear half-loose sacques of velveteen, beaver 
cloth and French broadcloth. They are made with caffs and 
oollar of silk or velvet. 

Among Jackefo for misses there is one with a pretty 
double-breasted front and a half-fitting back. One of blue 
doth would be appropriately finished with white braid and 
white pearl buttons. 

Lace veils are still worn, although one of the latest novel¬ 
ties consists of a small piece of white net dotted with black 
chenille. 

Grenadine and silk ties are still In vogue, tied in loose 
sailor knots; some have fringecl kttd teaselled ends. 
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Th© crowns of hats and bonnets are wider as well as some¬ 
what lower than they hare been for the past year; ooronet 
rims are larger, wider and higher than ever; and they not 
nnfreqaently begin higher upon the crown, in order to leave 
space for a twist of velvet or silk, a wreath of flowers or a 
bordering composed of feathers- 
Black velvet bonnets will be worn almost universally, and 
the plumes and flowers will correspond to the costume, pro¬ 
vided it be a oolored one. 


Jet and steel make a very elegant combination, and will be 
much worn with feathers and ribbons. 

Lace scarfs will prevail to some extent during the Call 
months; they are worn long and confined at the waist. Others 
of a similar style are fastened with a knot, and are held in 
place by what would be called the Jte&u tie. 

For the newest styles in ladies* and children’s garments 
we refer to E/Butteriek A Co.’s report and illustrations in 
this number. 


Editor’s Department. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1874. 

W E give in this number our Prospectus for the coming 
year, and ask our subscribers to read it carefully. It 
will be seen that we have in preparation a large number of 
unusual attractions. All the readers’ old favorites have been 
re-engaged, and new writers added to our corps. 

As a Household Magaslne, we mean the ^oxs to stand 
without a rival. From all quarters this testimony has oome 
already. Never, since the date of its publication, popular as 
it has always been, has it found so warm and hearty a re¬ 
ception from the people as since we took our “ new depart¬ 
ure” in January last It comes, they say, nearer to the 
common household want in intelligent American homes 
than any other periodical ever attempted, and is a periodical 
which no intelligent or well-ordered family can afford to do 
without 

This is just what wa are aiming to make the Homs Mala¬ 
wi, and it Is gratifying to know that we are successful. 


A SUNRISE ON MOUNT LINCOLN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Inquirer, who 
accompanies the U. 8. Geological 8orvey in Colorado, 
gives this glowing description of a Sunrise on Mount Lincoln, 
which towers up to the height of over fourteen thousand 
fast: 


“The banks are ranged round the cabin wall in double 
tiers, and into them rolled twenty two men, after smoking 
several hours. The door was closed tight, and the stove Bet 
at hill blast Suffocation, we thought must surely follow: 
but ere long the wind howled round the oabin, rushing in as 
every crevice, and we drew our blankets closely round and 
Slept but not before having given strict inunctions to be 
aroused at daybreak. 

“At the first dawn, wrapping our overcoats closely round 
us, we commenced climbing up the knoll that alone re¬ 
mained above us, the wind blowing a perfect gale and whist¬ 
ling among the rocks; behind one or these we took refuge 
on gaining the summit While awaiting the bud to rise, the 
eye rested on a scene of cold, massive, rugged grandeur, the 
peaks looking unusually bare and barren under the gray 
Hgntof dawn; everything indistinct assumed tremendous 
proportions^and the mountains seemed to expand in the 
uncertainty of their outline. 

“The golden-fringed clouds soon announoed Old Sol’s ap¬ 
pearance, and a sunrise view of this scenery once seen can¬ 
not be forgotten, and if forgotten existence would be a very 
blank. No pen can depict or pencil portray the parti-colored 
streaks as the morning light drives away the gloom of night. 

“The snow, the very atmosphsro, as the sun peers above 
the horison, is tinged with all the variations that the oolors 
of the rainbow are susceptible of, and when he has fully 
risen, the world flooded with his morning light, then is ft 
that the scene attains its most wonderful magnificence. The 
material here interfered with the cultivation of the mstheti- 
eal, and promptings warned us that breakfast must be ready, 
and reluctantly we repaired to the house. 

“ The mines were visited with much interest for excava¬ 
ting the preoious metal fourteen thousand feet above the sea 
bespeaks unusual enterprise and energy on the part of our 
old fellow-citisen, Captain Breese, of the Washington Grays, 
who is largely interested in their working, and thinks he has 
a valuable claim. 

“ The captain is very proud of his house, wmch he claims 
to be located the highest of any m the wor.d, used as a per¬ 
manent residence* The ore is pecked down the mountain 


on jacks, held in canvas bags hung over them, while the# 
bring back logs of wood on the return. The wagon-road will 
•oon be completed to the very top, when this wfll no longer 
be neoessery.” 


SUNDAY OVERWORK. 

T HE Ladies' Repository, a Methodist family magaslne, has 
the following: 

“Sunday was onoe a day of physical and mental rest. The 
modern Sunday, especially in the city, is one of fearfiil labor 
and excitement. There is class or Sunday-eohool or love- 
feast at eight or nine o’clock, preaching at ten or eleven, 
class at noon, Sunday-school in the afternoon, mission-school 
or Young Men’s Christian Association at three or four, prAyer 
or conference meeting at six, preaching at eight, and often 
prayer-meeting following the preaching. No wonder men 
and women are nervous, and the children of such sickly and 
puny. Gas and excitement are destroying whole genera¬ 
tions.” 

If this be not a greatly overdrawn picture, some of our good 
people are letting their seal override their prudence. While 
Sunday has been wisely and lovingly set apart as a day of 
rest from common toil, and for spiritual instruction and 
deeds of charity, its benefits are in danger of being lost as 
well by exoessive devotion to religious exercises as by idle 
inaction. Restoration of mind and body after the week’s 
labor and care In worldly matters, and opportunity for re¬ 
ligious thought and worship and doing good to the neighbor, 
are the uses for which oar Christian Sabbath was appoint'd { 
and any observance of the day that hinders or destroys these 
usesds unwise and hurtftiL 


MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS. 

I P all would do this, the world would be happier for most of 
us than it is. Some people seem to do everything in their 
power to make the worst, instead of the best, of what they 
have/ The difference of conditions in those we meet lias, in 
most oases, just here. 

It is one thing to earn money, and another thing to make 
the best use of it after it is earned. Good wages or bad 
wages make small difference in the comfort of some homes. 
The more a man, who has no idea of thrift or economy, 
earns, the more he spends uselessly. High wages ace a hart 
rather than a blessing to such a man, for they only increase 
his opportunities for self-indulgences that confirm bad 
habits. 

Making the best of things is the art of all arts, without 
which no trade, profession or calling will ever insure suc¬ 
cess. It is the secret of order and comfort id our h omes. 
The wife who makes the best of everything her husband’s 
wages procure, becomes the help-meet she promise to be; 
and the husband who makes the best or his opportunities, 
working faithfully, intelligently and skilfully, and so getting 
for his family the largest return for his labor, only fulfils tha 
pledges he gave when taking upon himself the responsi¬ 
bilities of a married man. 

Mere than half the grumblings and complainings of certain 
people would never be heard if they had always made the 
best of what came to them. The world is not half so bad to 
us as we are to ourselves. In our want of order, care, in¬ 
dustry, economy and skill, lie moat of ear deprivations and 
our misfortunes. 
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A GLORIOUS SUNSET. 


E VERY lover of nature has his picture gallery, 
into which he can go at will for delight and 
refreshment. Its walls are hung with land 
scapes of surpassing loveliness, or tender grace, or 
awful sublimity. From the tiniest flower, perfect ax 
it came from the Creator’s hand, to the forest, gor¬ 
geous in its autumnal magnificenoe; fromTthe quiet 
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valley with its gardens and harvest fields, to the 
broad savannas and sweeps of mountain ranges, 
looked upon from some loftier peak—all these, in 
drawing more perfect, and coloring more exquisite, 
than a Claude or a Turner ever left upon canvass, 
are crowded on its walls. 

Here are sunsets of such grandeur and glory, that 
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the soul fita silent and entranced before them, as if 
looking at some heavenly landscape. 

How often do I sit before one of those rare celes¬ 
tial pictures that was hung up in my memory man* 
years ago. There were no mountain ranges on which 
to set the wonderful creation. It rested on the verge 
of the illimitable sea, that lay almost as smoothe a* 
a floor of glass. Words cannot describe the marvel 
ous beauty and variety of form and color; the slow, 
weird changes, the new aspects, each more sur¬ 


prising than the last, that held me entranced, until, 
fading, fading, every cloud was gone at last, and not 
even the faintest outline of the gorgeous scenery re¬ 
mained on the clear canvass of the evening sky, 
through which the stars looked down and mirrored 
themselves in the ocean. 

But the picture was transferred to my private 
galltry in all its richness of coloring, and is mine 
forever to gase at when I will. A. 


Biography, Natural History and General Literature. 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

L E. L, who, over forty years ago, charmed the 
literary world with her graceful poetry, was 
• the daughter of Mr. John Landon, who wa* 
descended from an old Herefordshire family. In 
youth he served in the navy, and spent some time on 
the coast of Africa; he retired from the naval pro¬ 
fession, and became partner in a firm of army agents, 
but was either unfortunate or unstable in his business 
pursuits, for he experienced great reverse*, chit fly, 
it is said, from his love of speculation. He married 
a lady named Bishop, of Welsh extraction, and 
three children comprised their family—the eldest, 
Letitia Elizabeth, born in 1802, a son two years her 
junior and another daughter, who died in,early 
childhood. 

The subject of this sketch was a bright, intelli¬ 
gent, aflectionats and most wayward child. She 
learned with wonderful quickness everything that 
she liked, but some things she never could be taught; 
simply, perhaps, because she would not learn. Her 
handwriting was a puzzle to all not initiated, by long 
practice, into reading it And with all her love of 
music and painting, she never could or did acquire 
even the rudiments of those arts. The French lan¬ 
guage, history, literature, she was early skilled in; 
and she exercised her mind in composition at such 
an early age that her little brother and constant 
playmate stipnlated with her, that she should not 
require him to listen to more than one story, and 
one poem of her making, in their play hour. She 
was placed at school at No. 22 Hans Place, with the 
Misses Rawdon—ladies who succeeded Miss Mil¬ 
ford’s teachers in that same establishment—and there 
it may be said Miss Landon's life was chiefly passed, 
for after the school came to the charge of the Mhses 
Lance, she returned to them for some years as an 
inmate. 

Mr. Jerd&n, the editor of the Literary Qaeette , was 
a neighbor of Mr. Landon’s, and some of L. E L.’s 
poe ms were shown to him, for bis .opinion of their 
merit. He was both pleased and surprised, for the 
authoress looked a mere child. He determined to 
publish her fugitive verses in his periodical. The 
sweetness of the verse, the elegance of the language 
and the pensive charm of melancholy and mystery 
pombined, made them popular. 


It is due to Miss Landon to say that the enthusiasm 
of her genius was quite equalled by her untiring 
industry, and that both were stimulated by the wish 
to help her father in his altered fortunes* and to aid 
the edneation of her beloved brother. A more 
generous, unselfish being than this young votary of 
song never lived. Fame was no doubt both sweet 
and dear, but to lighten the cares and promote the 
welfare of those she loved was far dearer. 

In both conversation and manner she was a merry, 
gay little creature, full of vivacity, and yet her 
writings were usually very pensive, indeed gloomy. 
Their great defect was that, showing all the falseness 
of the world, and the disappointments of life, she 
did not unfold Ihe remedy—faith and trust in God. 

Amid Mies Landon’s great triumphs she had also 
great trials. Her genius aroused envy, and made 
her some cruel and crafty enemies, who attacked her 
with base slander. This caused the breaking off of 
an engagement which her friends had expected would 
end in marriage, and, under the influence of wounded 
feeling, the far worse evil aro*e of her rather sud¬ 
denly accepting the offer of Majcr Maclean, the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle. 

The descriptions she had heard in childhood from 
her father’s lips of Africa had given her a strong 
desire to visit those regions, and invested them, 
doubtless, with the romantic hues of her vivid ima¬ 
gination. Many friends lamented her decision, but 
it was irrevocable. She sailed away from her native 
land with her husband on the £th of July, 1838, for 
Cape Coast. 

It is a strange mystery, that a Cate as sad as her 
most gloomy thoughts had ever woven for the heroines 
of her imagination awaited her in her new home. 
Just as her genius seemed to be developing higher 
aspirations and a nobler purpose, her life came to a 
sudden and melancholy dose, only two months after 
she landed (i5th of October). Bhe was found in her 
bedroom speechless and dying, with a bottle of prussic 
acid in her hand. 

Many theories have been given, but no satisfactory 
explanation of this mobrnful incident She wss 
accustomed to use a preparation of the poison named 
for spasms, and the majority of her friends believed 
her death was caused accidentally from an overdose. 
Others insist that she was unhappy In her new abode, 
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and that reason had fled. Others haiarded a con¬ 
jecture that she had offended a native servant who 
disliked her, and that she was murdered. One thing 
is certain, silence and gloom spread a veil of dark¬ 
ness over her fate which time has not lifted. She 
was mourned for with a deep, keen agony of grief, In 
the foil bloom of womanhood, gifted, kind, gener¬ 
ous, her fate caused a shock that thrilled through 
all who had read her early poems, and many of whom 
were waiting, full of hope, for yet higher efforts of 
her genius. 


I think upon the Waste above, 

And on the dead below; 

1 see bat human vanity— 

I see bat human woe. 

And oities in their hoar of pomp, 

The peopled and the proud— 

What are they f Mighty sepulchres 
To gulf a wretched orowd: 

Where wealth and want are both accurst, 
Each one the worst to bear; 

Where every heart and house are barred 
With the same sordid care. 



i. 

Of all her visions, one alone was realised—a mys¬ 
terious death and a lonely grave in a distant land. 

Read, with knowledge of her mournful death, the 
following, written ten yean before, is a strange pre¬ 
vision:— 

l know not why I wander forth. 

Nor what I wish to see; 

For hope, the child of morn and mist, 

Has long been veiled from me. 

Little reck I for rained towers— 

They may be very flair— 

Let poet or let painter rave, 

I see bat rain there. 


And fairer soenes—the vine-wreathed hill-* 
A gold and ruby mine— 

Grapes, nature’s Jewels, richly wrought, 
Around the autumn’s shrine; 

The oorn-flelds' foiry armory, 

Where every lanoe is gold. 

And poppies fling upon the wind 
Their banner’s crimson gold: 

The moon—sweet shadow of the sun— 

On the lake’s tranquil b r e a st 
Too muoh these gentle soenes contrast 
Uj own unrwl 
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And I mast be what I hare been. 

And not what I am now, 

Ere these could call a smile, or chase 
One shadow from my brow. 

I mast lay in some nameless sea, 

The ghosts of hopes long fled; 

Efface dark memory's scroll, and leave 
A shining page instead. 

I mast forget yoath's bloom is fled 
Ere its own measured hours; 

I mast forget that summer dies. 

Even amid its flowers. 

And all around may see me changed, 

Beneath a foreign sky; 

I may fly scenes, and friends, and foes— 

Myself I cannot fly. 

In Nodes Ambrosiana , Christopher North says, in 
answer to Tickler, who had remarked, “ I love L. 
*E. L.”: 

“So do I; and being old gentlemen, we may 
blamelessly make the public our confidante. There 
•is a passionate purity in all her feelings that endears 
to me both her human and poetical character. She 
is a true enthusiast. Her affections overflow the 
imagery her fancy lavishes on all the subjects of her 
song, and color it with a rich and tender light which 
makes even confusion beautiful, gives a glowing 
charm to even indistinct conception, and when the 
thoughts themselves are full-formed and substantial, 
which they often are, brings them prominently out 
Upen the eye of the soul in flashes that startle us into 
sudden admiration. The originality of her genius, 
methinks, is conspicuous in the choice of its subjects; 
they are unborrowed; and in her least successful 
poems—as wholes—there is no dearth of poetry. 
Her execution has not the consummate grace and 
elegance of Felicia Hemans; but she is very young, 
and becoming every year she lives, more mistress of 
her art, and has ohiefly to learn how to use her trea¬ 
sures, which, profuse as she has been, are in abundant 
store. And, in good truth, the fair and happy being 
has a fertile imagination. I love Miss Landon, for 
in her, genius does the work of duty; the union of 
the two is * beautiful exceedinglyand virtue is its 
own reward far beyond the highest meed of praise 
ever bestowed by critic, though round her fair fore¬ 
head is already wreathed the immortal laurel." 


CORALS. 

JSY MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

T was for a long time disputed whether corals be¬ 
longed to the animal or vegetable kingdom, and 
the question was not fairly decided until the be¬ 
ginning of the last century. The ancients supposed 
them to be flowers of the sea, that, if taken out of 
their native element, lost their bright coloring, and 
were transformed into dingy stones. A young French 
physician, Peyssonnel, observing how they moved 
their arms and expanded and contracted at will, was 
the first to discover their real nature, but the truth 
and value of his discovery were not admitted by the 
savants until twenty yean afterward. 


_a 

Their birth, their lifc^ their death (if we mty so 
call it), all are deeply interesting. During the hot 
summer months, when the waters teem with life, the 
parent animal throws out myriads of tiny, jelly-like 
spawn, and these for awhile move at will, then settle 
down, as if weary, on some stationary body. Gradu¬ 
ally their form changes, becoming more star-like, 
tentacles surrounding the mouth as leaves the heart 
of a flower. Each of these ray-like parts then pushes 
out extensions, and these again become tiny stan that 
establish their own existence by means of an inde¬ 
pendent mouth. The little animal adheres to the 
rock by a close-fitting foot, formed from lime, de¬ 
posited by itself; and upon this slender foundation 
rises layer after layer, until a tree with wide-spread¬ 
ing, beautiful branches has sprung up, as it were, 
miraculously. From the hard stone, buds forth liv¬ 
ing, sensitive animals, instead of leaves and flowers, 
but with such bright colors and delicate forms as 
justified the belief of the ancients. 

What we call coral is their dwelling. How they 
build it we know not, except that they absorb un¬ 
ceasingly the tiny particles of lime contained in all 
salt water, and deposit them one by one in the in¬ 
terior. In the precious coral, the iris nobiUs of 
science, this substance hardens and thickens until a 
tree is formed, as large as a man’s waist frequently. 
There iB something mysterious and suggestive in the 
life of this little creature, moving, feeding, producing 
others, then turned into stone and buried in its own 
rocky house, while countless generations build new 
abodes on its grave, and in their turn pass away and 
are followed by others. 

The animal itself can only be seen in its native 
element. To examine a branch of living coral, it 
must be taken from the sea and placed in a vessel of 
salt water without exposure to the air. Nothing but 
a mass of grayish substance is distinguishable at first, 
and sometimes it is hours before a sign of life ap¬ 
pears. Nor will the coral ever display its form and 
colors in daylight; you must carry it to a dark place. 
Then, after waiting and watching until patience is 
nearly exhausted, you will finally observe its club- 
shaped extremity wrinkle up into little rings. Then 
take your magnifying glass, and that will disclose 
eight star-shaped indentations, brightening every 
moment in tint, growing and swelling and stretching 
out into leaf-like arms, edged with delicate fringes, 
until at last the resemblance to a beautiful flower is 
complete. Art never produced such brilliant colors. 
The body and arms seem carved out of transparent 
crystal, and are surrounded by a red so resplendent 
as almost to dazzle the beholder. One no sooner 
unfolds than others and others follow, until the branch 
is fairly crowded with these living blossoms. Their 
activity is ceaseless, and the variety of their move¬ 
ments exceedingly beautiful. Now the corolla is a 
half-opened bell, with white leaflets rising from a 
deep-red crown, now an urn with tlassic outlines, 
then a wheel with eight spokes, and so on through 
infinite changes. 

Touch the vest el ever so lightly that these 
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wonders, and the scene changes instantaneously. 
The arms fold themselves up and draw in toward the 
centre, their fringes, vanish, the red lips dose, and 
the branch assumes its original aspect of dinginess. 
These strange little animals are very sensitive, and 
can neither bear heat nor light, nor the slightest 
touch of a foreign body, and though they close up so 
quickly that one cannot follow the process, they will 
not unfold again for hours. 

Yet their structure appears simple enough. Each 
one is seated in the red, leathery substance, out of 
which his tiny cell is hollowed, and by means of his 
movable arms and their cilia, creates a little whirl¬ 
pool before his mouth, seizing thus the infusoria that 
serve him as food, together with the particles of lime 
needed for his house. After taking the first taste of 
whatever he seizes, he throws out all that is useless, 
aod sends the surplus down into the common re¬ 
ceptacle, from whence it is afterward distributed 
equally through countless channels into all parts of 
the tree. For the coral polypus is a perfect socialist 
and communist, and it is only by the common labor 
of myriads of these tiny creatures that the coral 
branch is formed which becomes the jewel of com¬ 
merce. The thick red bark that covers their cells is 
the bond that holds them together, and through its 
little openings and net-works passes a nutritious 
juice of milky whiteness that oozes out when the 
covering is cut, and is called by the fishermen coral 
milk. It is propelled onward and upward by micro¬ 
scopic cilia, similar to those in the inner vessels of 
the human frame, and thus we find the almost un¬ 
known body of this stone animal as fearfully and 
wonderfully made as that of our own. 

The coral that furnishes man with costly jewels is 
found principally in the Mediterranean. It is sought 
by a strange class of men, mostly Italians, who sail 
year after year, without compass or telescope, to the 
precise place where, far down in the deep, lie masses 
of rock, amid whose crevices are the coveted coral 
branches. The fishing is done with a large net, and 
the process is thtis described by one who witnessed it: 

*‘ This net is fastened by a stout rope to the stem 
of the vessel. At the end of the rope hangs first an 
iron cross, consisting of two hollow tubes laid cross¬ 
wise, through which strong ash-poles are thrust, then 
to this are fastened a number of old sardine nets, and 
countless ends and bits of wide-meshed pieces of rope 
as thick as a finger—the whole apparatus a mass of 
rags and rotten net-work. When the sea is quiet, 
these are let down to a depth of sixty or even a hun¬ 
dred fathoms, where they slowly spread and unfold 
themselves over a vast extent. The sail is hoisted, 
and the vessel drifts slowly before the wind; or, in a 
calm, the men are set to work at the oars. The cap¬ 
tain’s purpose is to wrap as large a number of his 
fluttering pieces of net-work as he can around the 
branches of coral below, to tear them by main foroe 
from the parent stems, and to wind them up together 
with the fragments of rock to which they are attaohed. 
Sometimes the nets are caught between rocks, and 
the boat must tack and veer in all directions to try 


to loosen them; at others the captain makes desper¬ 
ate efforts to creep in between overhanging rocks, 
into a narrow cleft, for there, in eternal shade and 
almost inaccessible recesses,, they believe they find 
the largest and most valuable coral branches. Thus 
they try and drift along, they work and toil and 
draw up, perhaps, twenty times a day, and each time 
it is a mere lottery. The nets, when full, are care¬ 
fully heaved on board, and their precious treasures 
picked out and sent to Leghorn, Naples or Genoa, 
where they are speedily worked up into every kind 
of ornament.” 

The madrepores, who have been at work for count¬ 
less generations in the Pacifio Ocean, are a kindred 
race of the true coral. They are not beautiful, nor 
do they furnish man with jewels, but the work they 
have done far exceeds in magnitude that accom¬ 
plished by their more pretentious brethren. It is 
ever so in nature, the humbler are the more useful, 
the smaller the more powerful. Would not man do 
well to ponder this truth, when tempted to complain 
that his sphere of action is limited, his means for 
doing good circumscribed ? These little coral archi¬ 
tects, so insignificant that when drawn out of the 
water one can hardly perceive them, have erected 
colossal structures against which the winds and waves 
vainly beat, and by whose side the pyramids of 
Egypt would dwindle into dwarfish proportions 

These circular coral reefs seem like enchanted 
islands. An inland lake is enclosed by a ring of 
bright green, and its waters being shallow shine 
brilliantly in the golden floods of light that fall upon 
it, whilst outside the dark billows of the angry sea 
approach in long lines of breakers, tossing their 
foaming white crests against the impregnable barriers. 
Above is a clear, blue heaven, and all around the 
dark ocean and the hazy air blend harmoniously into 
each other. The contrast is beautiful beyond all 
similar scenes; within, all is peace and soft, mirror¬ 
like beauty; without, all is strife and eternal war¬ 
fare. 

Year after year, generation after generation, the 
small and lowly polypi work at their heaven-ap¬ 
pointed task, in quiet and silence, with modest in¬ 
dustry and untiring energy; the tempest beats upon 
their fragile homes, and the mighty waves thunder 
against them like armies of giants, but the living 
force, though so small, conquers at last. Their great 
works form huge barriers in continuation of the 
coast, or gigantic rings of rock upon which soil is 
formed, plants spring up, and a habitation is finally 
formed for man himself. Were their existence not 
limited by oertain local boundaries and fixed condi¬ 
tions of temperature^ they would have filled up tbe 
basins of the great ocean long ago. For, with the 
exception of a few rare varieties, corals cannot live 
unless permanently covered with water, or continu¬ 
ally bathed by breakers, nor can they exist below a 
depth of two hundred feet, partly because the weight 
of water above them would be fatal to all kind of 
life, and partly because they require a higher tem¬ 
perature than that which prevails at so gift|£k depth. 
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Above ail, belonging to the animal kingdom, they the living tissue which surrounds it The arms 
need oxygen to support their life, and this food is branch out from the calyx. In feet, the animal is a 
not attainable where the air cannot impart it to the star-fish fixed to a stem—the fixed star ot the ocean 
water directly by contact with the surface, or send it, world. Jt has no mouth, and its digestive apparatus 
by the agitation of the waves, down to a certain is very rudimentary. Its pedicle is slender, angular 
limited depth. and jointed. The animal can balance itself in any 


Perhaps nature has given us # 
no better illustration of patient 
energy and silent endurance than 
this of the coral. Even the 
jewels we wear are eloquent 
with beautiful teachings, and 
remind us silently of the ocean- 
homes from whence they were 
torn, and the myriads of tiny 
creatures that through countless 
ages lived and toiled there with 
such glorious results. 

8TAR-FISH. 

BY E. CHABDON. 

S OME philosopher has said 
that " nature never leaps, 
she always steps”. This 
fact is never more evident than 
when examining the lower forms 
of animal life, which seem most 
curiously allied both in habitB 
and appearance to the vegetable 
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PENTACRINUS EUROPJEUS. 


position, and appears to enjoy a 
kind of sensibility.” 

The second species of these 
soophytes is the Pentaerimu 
European, which is found in 
European waters, and which 
beam a strong family likeness Is 
the creature just described, only 
it is much smaller. 

It will be seen at a glance 
what a curious resemblance this 
living creature bears to a flower. 
There is the closed and the par¬ 
tially-opened bud and the full- 
developed flower. 

The star-fish proper, or Arterial, 
are scarcely less wonderful in 
their forms and modes of life. 
The different varieties present 
different forms, but they all agree 
in the geometrical figures which 
they present—that of being five- 
pointed or rayed. Some of these 
fish are rounded in form, others 


kingdom. In inspecting the fossils which remain to flattened, yet most of them present triangular shaped 
us as relics of the Palaeozoic Beas, there are to be seen rays, though some few varieties have simply five 
myriads of Orinoidce, which seem to be a connecting arms of more or less length proceeding from a cir- 
link between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, cular or pentagonal disc. 

Of these crinoids but two varieties, so far as natur- These star-fish are among the most numerous of 
alists have been able to discover, have continued the population of the ocean, but are never found in 



their existence up to the present time. One of these, 
which is fished up at great depths from the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Antilles, is known as the marine palm. 
A French naturalist thus describes it: “ This curious 
animal resembles a flower borne upon a stem, the 
calyx of the flower being the head of the animal. 
The stem has a calcareous core, which is secreted by 


fresh water. They are, in fed, the scavengers of the 
sea, eating voraciously all kinds of dead and decay¬ 
ing flesh. 

Though beautiful in form they are not so brilliant 
in color as the sea-anemones. Yet they present a 


variety of hues, displaying different though not bril¬ 
liant shades of yellow, r^d aai violet. 
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The month of the star fish la in the centre of it* 
lower surface. This month opens dinctly into it* 
stomach, which is a large sack extending into each 
arm. They seise their prey alive and swallow it at 
a single mouthful. If the victim is too large to 
pan through the mouth, then the stomach invert? 
itself and envelops it. According to Professor Rymer 
Jones they even devour oysters, seising the oyster by 
their rays, inverting their stomach upon it until the 
■nbappy mollusk is entirely enfolded. Then from 
the pores of the stomach there exudes a poisonous 


bright red globules, surrounded by a defense of 
piny cilia. Their vision must be very imperfect, 
however, as the most careful observers have been 
unahle to discover any lens in them. 

The star-fishes propagate their species by eggs, 
which they produce in vast numbers. The mother 
carries them in a cavity formed by a curvature of the 
body and the rays. They pass the period of gesta¬ 
tion without taking food, as the mouth is covered. 
An eminent naturalist thus describes the young star¬ 
fish : “ The young come out of the egg very unlike 



fluid which overcomes the oyster, forcing it to open 
its shell, when it becomes an easy prey. 

On the lower surface of the a»teria are numerous 
finger-like protuberances which serve tne creature 
in the capacity of feet, though its powers of locomo¬ 
tion are very limited. 

When an asteria is turned upon its back it pushes 
out these feet like so many worms, feeling here and 
there until it touches ground. Then it slowly attaches 
these feet, and when a sufficient number are fixed, it 
turns itself over. 

The eyes of these creatures are placed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the arms on the under surface. They are 


the parent. They have no rays, are ovoid in shape 
and are provided with vibratory cila, which give 
them the appearance of infusoria. They swim with 
great activity. At the end of a certain time the rays 
bud out of the upper part of the body in the shape of 
four tiny arms, by nreans of which the little star (fall 
fixes itself to its mother. As yet the members are 
only temporary; the body gradually flattens itself 
out and becomes a disc, at first round, upon the sur¬ 
face of which, toward the middle, spring up without 
any particular order, glo^ ular protuberances, which 
are the rudiments cf the suckers; these appear to 
form six concentric rays. At last the body begins to 
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become pentagonal in form, and more or lem like a 
star; the rajs grow out at the angles, and the animal 
in complete.” 

The listerias poww ow, in common with the sea 
anemones, the property of supplying deficient mem 
hem. If by any means it is deprived of one or 
more of its arms, the missing member or member- 
are supplied by a new growth. Still more wonderful, 
the amputated arm will gradually develop four mnr* 
arms, a mouth will form at the point of conjunction, 
and thus an entire new animal is created. 

A starfish found in the Mediterranean—the Luidia 
eUiaris —when it is attacked destroys itself by throw 
ing off its arms and then breaking its di*c in pieces. 


MY PALACE IN DREAMLAND. 

BY IDA PALMER. 

I LIVE in a state)y palace. 

Beyond this world's confines* 
Where it is ever summer, 

And the sunlight always shines. 

Its walls in gilded splendor 
Arise in the radiant light. 

That bathes its domes and pillars 
In glory strange and bright. 

It stands in a wonderful garden. 
Where lemons and spioes grow; 
Where myrtles adorn the pathway^ 
And beautiful fountains flow. 



A STAR-FISH PROJECTING RATS OB ARMS. 


It i« not stated whether each of these members go it 
the formation of a new fi-th, but no doubt snch is tb* 
case. 

The asterias are no exception to the rule that al 
animals, terrestrial or marine, are subjected to th« 
annoyance of parishes. These parisitic creature- 
are usually of a lower order than those they infest; 
but in the case of the asterias this rule does no< 
hold. In the stomach of the Culcita disco idea is found 
a parisitic fish called the Oxybata BrandesU, » 
vertebrate animal, while the star fish belongs to the 
invertebrata. 


Some people buy things they don’t wart, because 
they are -great bargains; but what you do not want 
is dear at any price. 

Njstver open the door to a little vice, lest a great 
one should enter. 


The brightest of flowers there blossom^ 
The greenest of trees grow there, 

And ever o'er all its beauty 
Shineth the sunlight fair. 

Far off and faint in the distance, 

The chiming bells I hear; 

Ever on softest breeses 
Floateth their music dear. 

The cool, still waters wander 
Close to my palace stair; 

And for idle floating and dreaming 
A boat lies waiting there. 

Rest; I can here enjoy it, 

No trouble cometh nigh; 

Never enters my palace. 

The shadow of a sigh. 

For it was built in dreamland. 

When the world was out of sight, 

With all its care and sorrow, 

And dreary shadow of night. 
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“IN THE BEGINNING." 

BY MRS. K. B. DUFFEY. 

FOURTH PAPER. 

filE Quaternary Epoch, which followt* upon the 
Tertiary Epoch, brings the history of the crea¬ 
tion of the world almost down to oar times, 
this epoch has three chronological divisions: the 
European Deluges, the Glacial Period, and the Crea 
tion of Man, and subsequent Asiatic Deluge. 8ome 
geologists make two divisions, calling them the Post- 
Pliocene Period and the Recent or Pleistocene 
Period. ' 

It must be understood that there were no strong 
decn&rkations between the epochs—no convulsions of 
nature to tell when one ended and another began. 
The changes of the earth went on gradually, and it 
was only when this slow and no doubt imperceptible 
progress had accomplished an entire revolution, or 
at least a -radical change, in the condition of the 
earth, that one epoch gave place to another. 

The beginning of the Poet-Pliocene Period found 
thew-sme flora and fauna upon the earth that had dis¬ 
tinguished the Pliocene Period, and the physical 
features of the globe were still the same. Gigantic 
elephants still trod the earth, and the hippopotami 
and the two-horned rhinoceros lived in the rivers 
and morasses. There were three species of Bos, one 
of which was hairy and bore a mane; deer of gigantic 
size, and other animals, species of which still exist. 
We find a lion, as large as the largest African lion of 
the present day, which hunted its prey in the British 
jungles. The Machairoche a, ajn animal of the feline 
race, was probably the most ferocious and destructive 
of the carnivora. There were bears, surpassing in 
size those of the Rocky Mountains, hyenas, and two 
species of beaver. 

In a cavern in England some six hundred feet in 
length, have been found a large quantity of fossil 
bones belonging to all those animals. 

The remains of the Mammoth are met with in all 
portions of the world, from the equator to the frigid 
zone. The mammoth was from sixteen to eighteen 
feet in height Its monstrous tusks were from ten to 
fifteen feet in length, and were much curved, with a 
spiral turn outward. Jts body was thickly covered 
with long, shaggy hair, with a heavy mane upon its 
neck and back. 

Fossil ivory was found in Greece at a very early 
period. Some of the b6nes of the elephant bear a 
strong resemblance to those of man, and have often 
been mistaken for human bones. Thus the Greeks 
took the patella of a fossil elephant for the knee-bone 
of Ajax. 

Time and time again the world has been startled 
by the announcement of the finding of the remains of 
giants; but these remains have always, when ex¬ 
amined by scientific men, proved to be those of the 
mammoth. 

In 1063, the naturalist Leibnitz composed out of 
some remains which were brought to him a strange 
animal carrying a horn in the middle of its foreheai, 


which he called the fossil unicorn. Investigation, 
however, proved that these remains belonged to the 
mammoth, and the horn was one of the creature’s 
tusks thus fantastically located. 

But the place where these remains are found most 
plentifully is on the northern coast of Siberia, though 
all through Russia they are more or less numerous. 
We are told by a traveller that an entire island in 
this locality, which is about a hundred miles in 
length, except three or four small rocky mountains, 
is a mixture of ice and sand; and, as the shores fall, 
from the heat of the sun thawing them, the tusks 
and bones of the mammoth are found in great abun¬ 
dance. To use ChooinoiTs own expression, the island 
is formed of the bones of this extraordinary animal, 
mixed with the horns and heads of the buffalo, or 
something like it, and some horns of the rhinoceros ” 

New Siberia and the Lachen Inlands, off the mouth 
of the river Lena, are for the most part an agglomera¬ 
tion of sand, ice and the teeth and tus^s of mam¬ 
moths. The commerce in fossil ivory from these 
sources is an extensive and profitable one. Tu-ks 
are here found weighing from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds 

There is a tradition that these huge creatures lived 
and burrowed under ground. This tradition is held 
in Russia and Siberia, and the same legend exists 
among the Chinese. This can haidly be accounted 
possible, however. 

A Russian traveller gives an acoount of finding an 
entire mammoth’s head frozen; and a still more 
extraordinary discovery was made by the Russian 
naturalist Adams, in 1806. “In 1799, a Tungusian 
chief, while seeking for mammoth horns on the banks 
of the Lake Oncoul, perceived among the blocks of 
ice a shapeless mass, not at all resembling the large 
pieces of floating wood which are commonly found 
there. The following year he noticed that this mass 
was more disengaged from the blocks of ice and had 
two projecting parts, but he was still unable to make 
out what it could be. Toward the end of the follow¬ 
ing summer one entire side of the animal and one of 
his tuf-ks were quite free from the ice. But the suc¬ 
ceeding summer of 1802, which was less warm and 
more windy than common, caused the mammoth to 
remain buried in the ice, which had scarcely melted 
at all. At length, toward the end of the fifth year 
(1803), the ice between the earth and the mammoth 
having melted faster than the rest, the plane of its 
support became inclined, and this enormous mass 
fell by its own weight on a bank of sand,” 

Two years afterward, Mr. Adams found the huge 
creature in the same place, but somewhat mutillated, 
its flesh having been cut and torn away in many 
places, but its skeleton was intact The head was 
covered with a dry skin, one of the ears was furnished 
with a tuft of hair, and the balls of the eyes were still 
distinguishable. Its back bad a long, flowing mane. 
Mr. Adams collected all that remained of the huge 
creature, and sent it to the museum at St Peters¬ 
burg, where it is still to be seen. 

- There is a debate among naturalists how these 
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bones are found in this cold locality in such numbers. 
One writer says: “ The animals seem to hare perished 
suddenly; enveloped in ice at the moment of their 
death, their bodies hare been preserved from 


Gulf of Mexico. The East Indies is almoh the 
only country where they hare not been dis¬ 
covered. 

The most remarkable creatures of the Post Piio- 



deoomposition by the continued action of the 
cold.” 

Germany abounds with fossil remains of these 
gigantic elephants. They are found in all parts of 
Europe, in Canada, Oregon, and as far south as the 


cene Period were, however, the Glyptodo a, the gigan¬ 
tic Megatherium, the Mylodon, and the Mtgakmyt- 
These were all edentates, living on insects and the 
tender leaves of plants. 

The Glypiodon belong* d to jha Armadillo family. 
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and was clothed In a hard, scaly shell, or coat of 
mall. Specimens of this mammal have been found 
not less than nine feet in length. The Schistopleuron 
was similar in appearance and habits to the Gttyp- 
todon. 

The Megatherium, remains of which are found in 
Parttgnay, was allied to the existing genus of Sloths. 
It fed on roots, branches and leaves of trees, and 
borrowed deep in the ground. Its body was twelve 
or thirteen feet in length, and between five and six 
feet high. If, was an enormous, heavily built ani¬ 
mat armed with gigantic claws. 

The Mylodon was also an edentate, resembling the 

8ldQ>. 

In the engraving will be seen an ideal landscape 
of the Quaternary Epoch. On the right hand is a 
Megatherium, in the foreground a Glypiodon, A My - 
lodon is gnawing a tree in the centre of the picture, 
and on the left is a Mastodon, 

The mineral deposits of this age are called “ pre- 
fUjfial.” 

This epoch, like the one which precedes it, was 
ehdhicterized by violent changes in the appearance 
of the earth’s surface. Land was suddenly elevated 
by an upward movement of the terrestrial crust, and 
thus chains of mountains were found. Again land 
suddenly or gradually sank below the sea level, per¬ 
haps to arise again at some distant period. These* 
phenomena were always necessarily accompanied by 
inundations; the water disturbed by these unusual 
motions of the earth’s crust, rushing in violent waves 
mingled with earth, sand and mud, and as it retreated 
leaving behind it the marks of its fury. Sometimes 
the rocky strata indicate many successive deposits. 
These deluges were, no doubt, comparatively fre¬ 
quent and local in their character. Two deluges, 
however, stand out prominent from the rest, as being 
more general. The first of these two occurred in the 
north of Europe, where it was produced by the up¬ 
heaval of the mountains of Norway. The wave 
spread from thence and carried its ravages into those 
regions now known as Sweden, European Russia and 
the north of Germany, sweeping before it all the 
loose soil on the surface, and covering the whole of 
8candinavia with a mantle of transported soil. 

The second European deluge is euposed to have 
been the result of the upheaval of the Alps. It has 
filled with debris and transported material the val¬ 
leys of France, Germany and Italy, over a circum¬ 
ference which has the Alps for its centre. 

These two deluges must have interfered seriously 
with animated nature. No doubt in this wholesale 
destruction many varieties became extinct. Numer¬ 
ous caves are found filled with the bones of all species 
of animals, which some geologists hold to have drifted 
into or sought refuge in the caves and perished dur¬ 
ing the general inundation. 

Closely following these convulsions came a period 
even yet more destructive of animal and vegetable 
life. It is known as the glacial period, during which 
the northern and central parts of Europe which ex¬ 
tend from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean and the 


Danube were visited by sudden and severe cold. 
The plains of Europe which had recently displayed 
a tropical vegetation, became covered with ice and 
snow. Science is yet unable to attribute an adequate 
cause to this sudden change in the temperature of 
the globe. Agassis says of this period: “A vast 
mantle of ice and snow covered the plains, the val¬ 
leys and the seas. All the springs were dried up; 
the rivers ceased to flow. To the movements of a 
numerous and animated creation succeeded the 
silence of death.” Great numbers of animals per¬ 
ished from cold, and some races were entirely anni¬ 
hilated. Evidences of glacial action are found in 
all the regions of northern and central Europe. In 
England erratic blocks (as these stones are called 
which have wandered from any cause from their 
original bed,) of granite are found which were de¬ 
rived from the mountains of Norway. These blocks 
were borne by a glacier across the Baltic and the 
North Seas. “Boulder” re another term for these 
erratic blocks. So that wherever huge, smooth-worn 
stones are found at a distance from their parent bed, 
it is safe to infer the action of glaciere. 

Such extensive glaciers as we have reason to 
believe were in Europe at that period, could only 
have existed where the temperature of the air was 
several degrees below zero. So some idea of the 
intense cold may be formed. That it was sudden as 
well as intense is held by Cuvier, who says, speaking 
of the bodies of the quadrupeds which the ice had 
seized, and in which they have been preserved, with 
their hair, flesh and skin, up to the present time : 
“ If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, putre¬ 
faction would have decomposed them; and, on the 
other hand, this eternal frost could not have pre¬ 
viously prevailed in the place where they died; for 
they could not have lived in such a temperature. It 
was, therefore, at the same instant when these animals 
perished that the country that they inhabited was 
rendered glacial. These events must have been 
sudden, instantaneous and without any grada¬ 
tion.” 

The glacial period had passed away and given 
place to a normal temperature when man was created. 
It is difficult to decidfe where man first appeared 
upon the scene. In India there is a tradition that at 
the head waters of the Indus, on the northern slopes 
of the Himalayas, humanity first made its appear¬ 
ance. It is certain that in this locality are still in 
existence evidences of the existence of a very rude 
race of men. Here are found avast number of oaves 
bearing traces of having been the dwellings of human 
beings before they had learned the art of building in 
its rudest forms. 

Geologists are divided in opinion as to the exact 
period of man’s appearance upon the earth. Flint 
knives have been found in bone beds mixed up with 
fossil remains of elephants, rhinoceros, bears and 
other animals which existed prior to man, but no 
human bones are found. There are various theories 
as to the presence of these knives. Flint knives, 
together with human re®aiJB% have been found in 
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thousand to four thousand, still there is no reliable 
data for estimating their exact extent 

The Asiatic deluge, which, according to the tradi¬ 
tion of various nations, occurred about five thousand 
years ago, brings us to the close of the Quaternary 
Epoch. This deluge, though extensive, was still 
local in its character. It was the result of the up¬ 
heaval of the mountains of western Asia, prominent 
among which is the volcanic cone of Ararat with the 
vast plateau on which it rests, altogether seventeen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-three feet above 
the sea. We have the Jewish record of this Asiatic 
deluge in the seventh chapter of Genesis. The Vedas , 
the sacred books of the Hindoos, speak of this deluge; 
and Confucius speaks of the waters flowing hack, 
M which, being raised to the heavens, washed the feet 
of the highest mountains, covered the less elevated 
hills and inundated the plains.” 


The badger’s nose is long and thin, intended espe¬ 
cially for burrowing; its ears are short and round, 
and its tail short. Its head is covered with short, 
coarse hair, but its body is furnished with soft, fine, 
silky fur more than four inches in length. It is of a 
mottled gray above, and whitish on the under ear- 
face. Its fur is valuable. 

It lives on smaller burrowing animals, such as 
moles and marmots, which it digs out of their nests 
in the ground. It also eats vegetables; and, judging 
from the picture, it seems particularly fond of honey, 
and not at all frightened by the swarm of bees which 
are buzzing angrily about the thief which has stolen 
their property. 

The strength of its forefeet and daws la so great 
that one which had pat only its head and shoolden 
into a hole could not be drawn out by the utmost 
efforts of two stout young me^ 


various places, indicating very great antiquity. In 
the peat in Ireland great numbers of oval and spear- 
shap d instruments are found. In the midden heaps 
along the Scandinavian coast, consisting of cast 
away shells, mixed with the bones of quadrupeds, 
birds and fishes, are found flint knives, pieces of 
pottery and ashes. Mounds are found in America 
showing a very ancient origin. 

The chronological periods of pre- historic man have 
been designated the Age of Stone, the Age of Bronze 
and the Age of Iron. It is an interesting study to 
trace out the slow yet sure progress which aboriginal 
man made in the arts and sciences. The witnesses 
of this progress are few yet undeniable. They are 
graven in the rock and imbedded in the ground. M. 
Marlot, a French scientist, assigns to the oldest or 
stone period, an age of from five thousand to seven 
thousand years, and to the bronze period from three 


THE AMERICAN BADGER. 

A LL through the northern portion of the Ohited 
States, from Maine to the Rocky Mountains, 
lives a curious animal called a badger, about 
the size of a dog, but looking more like a large mole 
than a dog. It has also many of the habits of a 
mole, for it lives in holes in the ground, and when in 
danger can make its way through sandy soil as fret 
as a mole. In the winter it never leaves its hole, 
and as it lives in a cold region, it remains from No¬ 
vember till April in a semi-torpid state, the same as 
a bear. Though it eats little or nothing during the 
winter, it is still very fat when it comes out of its 
hole in the spring. 

The burrows of the badgers are troublesome to 
travellers, especially in the winter. When the 
ground is covered with snow they cannot b&seen, 
and horsemen frequently stumble into them. 
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OUR CLUB. 

BT AKNIB L. VUSIBT. 

NO. VIII. 

WATS AND MEA1C8. 

OW shall I help to right the things that are going 
wrong ? 

And what can I do to hurry the promised time of peace t 
The Hay of work is short, and the night of sleep is long, 

And whether to pray or preach, or whether to siDg a song, 

To sow in my neighbor's field, or to seek the golden fleece. 

Or tQ sit with my hands in nay lap and wish that sin would 
oease. 

* I thffik, sometimes, it were best just to let the Lord alone; 

I think some people forget He was here before they came; 

Ilfs a little for His glory and a great deal more for their own, 
That they peddle their petty schemes, and blate, and babble, 
and groan; 

I sohaetimes think It were best, and I were less to blame, 

Should I sit with my hands in ray lap, in my face a crimson 
shame.'* 

Tefipleton read aloud these stanzas from his daily 
papA with the supreme enjoyment of a man who 
finds his sentiments expressed exactly to his satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Templeton, by the way, reads only the poetry 
whidh is sandwiched between the grave leaders, mar¬ 
ket reports and current items in his daily budget of 
news, arguing from the bare fact of its existence there, 
that it must be quick and vital with the spirit of this 
nineteenth century; no hidden sphynx riddle skulk¬ 
ing on tortured feet, but of clear, open, practical sig¬ 
nificance to the living, acting, matter-of-fact men and 
women of to-day. 

To be sure, he would candidly admit that, tried by 
the principles of pure art, there might be very little 
of the genius of real poesy in these electrio sparks 
thrown off by the thundering iron presses which 
belch forth songs by the million for every day in the 
year; but then he as stoutly maintains that no poetry 
which would not translate into sound, sensible prose 
has any message or meaning whatever for him. 

M Well,” said the Professor, breaking into our 
host's impressive pause, “ are we expected to put on 
the ooat your poet holds up to our view ?” 

“ Pm not certain but it might fit some of us if we 
were humble enough to trv it,” Templeton returned. 
“ For there’s no question that we do meddle a great 
deal too much with matters quite outside our juris 
diction, vainly presuming if they were under the 
direction and control of our judgment they would be 
more wisely ordered and more justly governed. 11 

“ It’s natural, you know, when we see things going 
wrong, to feel that we could set them right a little 
better than anybody £lse if we could only have the 
chance,” said Jeannette. “ It is no dotfbt a weakness 
of our human nature; but without this comfortable 
faith in our sagacity and powers of performance, we 
should he incapable of accomplishing or attempting 
any necessary work of reform.” 

44 But 

* I think, sometimes, it were best just to let the Lord alone; 

1 think some people forget He was here before they came,"’ 

quoted Templeton again. “ Don’t you suppose all 
these wrongs that we worry and clamor over would 


get righted all the same, and just as soon, or a little 
sooner, if we would go quietly about our business? 
Do you believe any good comes of all this blustering 
and aimless running to and fro, this rallying and 
shouting and frantic appeal, this mad hue and cry 
against evils which we will persist in viewing in our 
own partial and one-sided way, from our own narrow 
and obstructed standpoint, and which we are deter¬ 
mined to eradicate in our own manner, by our own 
means, in our own time, according to our own pre¬ 
conceived ideas of right, justice and the eternal fit¬ 
ness of things? Would it not show a more humble, 
wise, reverent and believing spirit if we would be 
willing to trust the affairs we were not formed to 
govern to the care, guidance and correction of the 
Almighty Power above us?—-if, in fact, we would 
take the excellent advice of Bailey's Moralising 
Devil; 

'Leave off these airs, 

Know your place—speak to God—and say for once. 

Go first, Lord I* ” 

M But then we suppose that the Lord works 
mediately, my honored host,” said the Professor, 
mildly, “ and consequently oar active oo-operation is 
essential to the accomplishment of His designs. We 
are the instruments by which He effects His pur¬ 
poses ; and while it may he the part of some of us to 
Bit with our bands in our lap, as your poet thinks it 
is best, there are others who from nature, choice and 
election are pushed to the extreme of active service, 
who are no doubt often over zealous and disastrously 
busy in the performance of good works, but whose 
very mistakes are, in a way which we are far too 
near-sighted to perceive, made subservient to the 
plans of the grand Master. We may, and we do, 
each act freely of our own will and pleasure, choosing 
our own parts, and performing them in our own 
manner; but the controlling wisdom of a power un¬ 
seen and overruling will adjust all to ends broader 
and farther reaching than any for which we strive. 
So, though our own petcy designs are frustrated, the 
universal and eternal plan is always triumphant, and 
the real, permanent good is secured through our 
efforts, however contrarily we may have aimed.” 

“ Well, I must say it requires a great stretch of 
faith to perceive or believe that the efforts of a cer¬ 
tain class of peculiarly active people in this world 
are ministr&nl to the growth and development of good 
in any sense or form, since their whole intent and 
purpose seems to he, and their whole action in effect 
is, to block the wheels of progress if they may not 
turn them back,” said Sherwood, as sneering and 
cynical as ever, perhaps a trifle more so, since the 
Falconer was not there to counter-check his cjrpings 
with her pert criticisms. “ Take now, for instance,” 
he went on, “that very considerable body of re¬ 
ligionists who carry themselves as though they 
were the Lord's vicegerents on earth, specially dele¬ 
gated to do His work, to interpret His word, and to 
execute His law on offenders; whose system of faith 
is a sort of Procrustean bedstead, to the measure of 
which its compelled occupants, by dint of iucessant 
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clipping, stretching and cramping, are made to con¬ 
form, or, refusing so to be converted to mere stocks 
and stones by the suppression of individual thought 
and freedom, are driven out with stripes and perse¬ 
cutions, and the damning brand of * heretic,’ 4 infidel ’ 
and ‘unbeliever,’ frighting the good folks in their 
way who dare not, against this official sentence of 
excommunication, credit the white innocence of their 
lives, no? trust the pure influence of their example.” 

44 These are they,” Templeton subjoined, 41 who are 
full of wranglings and disputes, who contend loudly 
and angrily over some trivial point in the letter of 
the law, while they do open violence to its blessed 
spirit; who are piously but perpetually stirring up 
strifes, and setting brother against brother, breeding 
distempers, ill humors, evil passions and murderous 
impulses in tempted hearts under sacred names, 
kindling the fires of hell on the very altars conse¬ 
crated to the service of God. Truly, one cannot but 
wonder how the works of such are to be incorporated 
with use and honor in the general scheme of good, 
how they are to be made oontributive to the univer¬ 
sal foundation of brotherly love, whose overflow is to 
irrigate this sin-stricken world, wash it clean of cor- 
luption, vivify, beautify and make it to bud and 
blossom as the rose. I confess, most excellent man, 
I do not comprehend the breadth and scope of your 
philosophy, nor have I the necessary grace and wis¬ 
dom to discern how it is possible to serve the Lord 
by following the devil.” 

The Professor smiled. 44 Oh, ye of little faith I” he 
said. “Well, well. But there is no stumbling- 
block so hard to get over, I grant, as the evils of the 
professedly good, the sins that are committed, the 
wrongs that are perpetuated, the persecutions that 
are devised and visited in the name, for the glory, 
and under the banner of the all-patient, all-enduring 
Christ. It may be that the motive lying at the heart 
of the deeds which confound us is honest and fair, 
though the spirit of the doer is not informed and in¬ 
filled with the pure wisdom, penetrated and impelled 
by the divine love and power of the Gospel, whose 
warm light strikes down the long, dark, stormful, 
death-strewn passage of the centuries with the same 
serene, clear, hopeful, steady luster of the star which 
guided the Magi of the East to the cradle of its God- 
begotten Founder and Revealer. But however that 
may be, we cannot look back over the history of the 
Church, written too often with the sword and in 
blood, without perceiving that even the acts of vio¬ 
lence and fiendish cruelty perpetrated in the name 
of Religion, from the most selfish, malignant and 
wicked of motives, have been somehow appropriated 
to good uses, and adjusted to wise ends, if no farther (in 
our sight) than to bring out against their black back¬ 
ground the beautiful examples of Christian faith, the 
sublime heroisms and the painful martyrdoms cheer¬ 
fully and unmurmdringly borne for love’s*sake, dash¬ 
ing the darkness of ignorance and superstition with 
a starry radiance that will thrill the faint, failing 
hearts of tempted humanity with courage and hope, 
saving them from the deadness of doubt and despair, 


while trials and temptations endure. And evA the 
strifes, dissensions, bickerings and hair'breadth divi¬ 
sions in frith, at this preseht time are not without 
their weight and significance in the perfect economies. 
of God, drawing us gradually and insensibly to an 
appreciation and comprehension of the real nature 
and essence of harmony and of universal brother¬ 
hood, the striving together for a common good, with 
reverent regard for individn&l difference of character 
and method, in reaching the same results.” 

“Ah, this blessed optimism of yours, my dear 
Professor, drives you often to very far-fetched and 
inconsequent conclusions,” laughed Templeton. 

44 Do you think so? And yet my optimism dlffcra 
from yours only in regarding present conditions as 
favorable in the highest degree and contributing 
always to the end desired and designed, while you, 
with equal frith in the final triumph of good, think 
the millennium would be sooner reached if things 
were thus and so—as, for instanoe, if people would 
mind their own business—which, indeed, appears ‘a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.’ But, the fret 
is, it is the business of some people to mind the 
business of other folks. There's no telling into what 
follies, extravagancies and wickednesses some of os 
might run if it were not for this beneficent system of 
espionage with its outlying force of busy bodies, 
overseers and censors supervising our affairs and 
keeping us in proper bounds. Now there’s our good 
Doctor—bless him, and I wish he were here this 
moment to speak for himself I”—(Mias Dunbar’s elo¬ 
quent face flushed up as though her heart responded 
with no uncertain throb to the friendly wish), “he 
is one of those elect souls ordained and sent forth 
with the commission to look into the lives of the 
dwellers about him, to unearth their mouldy mys¬ 
teries, to probe their ulcerous secrets and lay open 
their diseased moral and physical organisms to the 
wholesome influence of air and light. Why, such a 
man is a terror to the evil community into which hs 
enters, and we miserable wretches who have need la 
call his professional services in aid may well shrink 
and shiver when his keen, searching eye cuts like a 
knife to our guilty consciences, and his close-probing 
inquiry goes down with firm, merciless point to the 
heart of ohr difficulty, for it is certain we shall not 
escape until he has traced out the subtle connection 
between effect and cause, and laid his finger on the 
particular sin for which we are suffering the retribu¬ 
tive justice of outraged law. Nor has he any sp* 
cific which we can swallow in haste, or with impunitj 
return to our transgressions* again. Obedience is 
the uncompromising rule in his school of practice— 
the unpalatable potion which he relentlessly urges 
upon all reckless violaters of nature’s laws.” 

“ It is not for this characteristic that I find fruit 
with the Doctor,” Templeton said, “it is his 
radical, fanatical, ynad-dog way ot treating things 
which are sacred to other people^ if not to him, that 
strikes me so disagreeably and forces me, against my 
will, to take dp arms against him.” 

“True, true,” the Professor admitted, “the Doctor 
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is no respecter of names, customs, principalities or 
powers—not he. Whenever he sees a wrong, be it 
in high places or in low,.he aims at It boldly and 
does not mind who winces or what mighty potentate 
he brings 19 the ground. He is pitiless in his assault 
upon and exposure of shams of every sort, taking a 
keen delight, evidently, in stripping off hypocritical 
disguises and showing ns the bald, unlovely realities 
of things to which we bow in ignorant homage. 
And yet, for whatever is intrinsically good and true 
in this world, not one of us, I think, can outdo the 
Doctor in reverent respect, and with all his rash, 
offensive and affrighting meddlesomeness, he is sin¬ 
gularly delicate about intruding or commenting on 
any affair of purely personal concern, restricting his 
interference and his denunciations mainly to matters 
affecting the public weal.” 

Ob, unquestionably our worthy friend is a power 
for good,” Templeton allowed, “ but there is no deny¬ 
ing he is an exceedingly uncomfortable person to 
li4ve about, with his upsetting and confounding 
theories, and his audacious prying into all the mys 
teries of heaven and earth. One would be glad 
sometimes to take life in an easy, quiet, enjoyable 
way, without the distraction of attending to the 
movements of its complex machinery, and without 
the feeling that something would run wrong if we 
did not stand perpetually on guard and make in¬ 
cessant clamor over our rights, duties, responsi¬ 
bilities and Heaven knows what Babel of names, 
about the exact significance of which we do not bother 
our brains.” 

“ Ah, there it is !*’ said Jeannette. 44 We mouth 
great words and play, like children at mimic battle, 
pleased with our loud noise which is stunning 
enough to bring order out of chaos, if sound and 
fustian could do it. One does, indeed, weary of all 
this bluster and confusion of tongues. I dare say 
you have heard me express the same wish often 
enough before, but, if we only could have a little 
less talk, and a little more earnest doing!” 

“ Wbat an anomaly in nature—a woman wearied 
of too much talk,” commented Sherwood, mali¬ 
ciously. “ Why, inconsiderate lady, how do you 
suppoje the cause of your strong-minded sisters 
would have flourished without this infernal clatter 
of tongues pressing k again and again on the tor¬ 
tured ear?” 

“ Why, as to that,” responded Jean, who, since 
her association with the Professor, seems to have 
parted with a little of her ag g r e ssiveness, while he 
possibly has gained in that quality. “As to that, 
the present lull in the wordy contest regarding wo¬ 
man’s place, power, privilege, duty, and so forth, 
augurs to my mind a more speedy solution and settle¬ 
ment of that vexed problem than anything which 
has gone before. Indeed, so foil is the air of pro¬ 
pitious signs in this hour of charmed silenoe that I 
should not be surprised at any moment to hear the 
proclamation of universal emancipation sounding 
through the land, or to wake any fine morning and 
find myself invested with the am ha it— iag rights of 


citizenship and powers of the ballot, in my first use 
of which, like a bird with new-fledged wingp, I 
shall doubtless tumble from my high nest to the 
ground.” 

44 Yes, dear,” assented the Professor—whether to 
the latter clause of his dear’s remarks we could not 
tell—“ but you must remember that it was the 
* wordy contest’ going before which paved the way 
to the easy triumph you anticipate and will very 
soon enjoy.. There is no victory of any worth with¬ 
out preceding violence. We have to conquer our 
domain before we may possess it, and it is the loud 
alarum of drums and braying of trumpets that spurs 
on our straggling and half-hearted forces until, at 
last, in the fainter sounds of the closing battle and 
retreating foe we come into our conquest, so quietly, 
so easily, that we blush to remember the tumult that 
we made to gain it. And yet, without question, it 
was needful and fulfilled an ordained part in our 
necessary struggle. We come to pleasant places 
often by unpleasant ways, and though we may fret 
ourselves later over the beautiful paths by which it 
seems we might have reached our eminence, it is a 
great deal more philosophical to consider the uses 
and advantages of our actual experience in attaining 
the final happy result.” 

44 But, for myself/’ said Templeton, 44 1 am a 
of peace and take no delight in riots, turmoils, agita¬ 
tions, the thunder of drums, dash of bayonets and 
rattle of musketry. When I do good I don’t like to 
do it by fighting somebody’s wrong, but rather by 
giving aid and comfort to some poor overridden soul 
whom your brutal, beastly, tramping armies, in 
their shrieking, ravaging march of reform, have left 
bruised and bleeding by the way. I don’t want to 
spend my strength in combating evil—which is a 
negative sort of good works—while there are daily 
and unlimited opportunities for doing simple, pure, 
peaceful deeds of love.” 

“ Do them, my man of peace, do them I” exclaimed 
the Professor, in a glow of enthusiatm. “What is 
there in the world to hinder? It is your blessed 
privilege to choose your own work and to perform it 
in your own way. Every man has his calling. And 
for these others who love to strive with wrongs— 
there is room for them, too, and they may go in at 
the battle with shouts and flying banners, if so pleases 
them—it is none of your concern. You have your 
method of work, they have theirs, and which is of 
greater value, or which serves best the purposes of 
the Master, we may not say. When we rise to a 
higher point of virion we may see how all our 
diverse schemes harmonise and operate together for 
the highest good, but here, and now, we must satisfy 
ourselves with believing it, and, faithfully f ulfilling 
our own tasks, leave others unmolested to the choke 
and fulfilling of theirs. 

44 And now is it not time that this committee on 
ways and means resolved into a working committee?” 

And as our discussion over the breakfast-table had 
been unusually prolonged, we rose, on the Profeseor’s 
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LIZARDS. 

M Y former home was in a richly-wooded and 
well-watered district, which consequently 
abounded with wild animals of all kinds. I 
was a very lonely child, and had no young com¬ 
panions as mott children hare; and, being constantly 
thrown upon myself, with not always very happy 
thoughts to bear me company, I found all my happi¬ 
ness and recrea'ion out of doors; wild things were 
friends to me, and somehow I always felt as if 
they could sympathise with me better than people 
did. 

I first saw the lizards basking in the sun upon the 
sloping side of the wooden coping of a little bridge, 
upon which a lane near my home crossed a small 
stream; some of them were, I should think, more 
than six inches long, and beautifully marked ; others 
smaller and darker: at the slightest movement they 
vanished like lightning. Day after day through 
that summer I went down to look for the lizards; 
they were never to be seen except on sunny days, 
and after rain more frequently than in dry weather. 
Fights between them were not uncommon, and I 
have seen them bite each other's tails fiercely; in 
the early part of the summer mutilated tails and 
toes are rife amongst them. 

All the lizard tribe appear to be gregarious; at 
leaAt, when you see one you may be pretty certain 
there are others near. They frequent decayed wood, 
most probably from finding wood-lice and other in¬ 
sects on which they feed. 

I remember finding a full-grown lizard in the cre¬ 
vice of an old gate-post, and made a dash to catch 
him. I got firm hold of his tail, and tried to pull 
him back from a hole to which he was making his 
way, but he was not willing to submit to capture 
without a struggle. To my unfeigned astonishment 
and dismay he preferred the loss of his tail to that 
of his liberty, for he left it all in my hand, while he 
darted oft tailless, and made good his escape. 

The lizard tribe, like most other reptiles, hiber¬ 
nate, or remain torpid during the winter; but the 
water efts or newts show themselves earlier in the 
year than their land cousins. I should think all 
lizards would eat worms; water-efts take them vora¬ 
ciously, though very fond of flies and raw meat. 

it is curious toward the close of a hot summer day 
to stand by a pond in which these creatures abound, 
and hear the incessant snapping noise, like the break¬ 
ing of small sticks, caused by the rapid closing of 
their jaws upon the luckless gnats that throng the 
surface of the water. 

One day I caught a land-eft, and wishing to ascer¬ 
tain if it could swim, I ran to a pond, and put it 
gently in; it swam for a short distance with quite as 
much agiiity and apparent ease as its amphibious 
relatives. 1 was not aware that there were water- 
eits in that pond, but the next morning I found my 
land friend on the bank near the spot where I had 
placed him the night before, in company, and appa¬ 
rently on friendly terms, with a water-eft, who was 
much the smaller of the two. A short time after 1 


passed the place, and found the water eft dead, but 
bis companion had disappeared. 

The well-known tradition that the snake tribfe may 
be attracted and fascinated by mudc is probably 
familiar to most young people. In the Campagna 
about Rome, where lizards of all kinds are plentiful, 
beautiful emerald-green ones may be seen displaying 
their glittering coats in the warm southern sun, and 
creeping about the moss covered stones, which are 
all that remain of some once stately temple, or luxu¬ 
rious villa. These green lizards were for tuerly caught 
and tamed by the peasantry, and alterward sold as 
specimens; and 1 remember hearing it casually ob¬ 
served in conversation, by one who had long been 
resident at Rome, that the principal means employed 
in their capture is whistling clearly and softly, which 
(our informant stated) so fascinated them that they 
lost their natural timidity, and were easily taken. 

Child as 1 was, 1 listened eagerly, and deterritined 
when summer came to try if my friends at the bridge 
were equally susceptible, bummer came, and with 
it appeared the lizards in their old haunts. Whist¬ 
ling in the t peculiar monotonous way 1 had beard, i 
approached, expecting them to dart away as usual; 
but no! not even when my ehadow Jay full upon 
them did they stir. I had never seen them so closely 
before. I put my hand amongst them and scared 
them away, then recommenced whistling as before, 
and out they all came, slowly at first and cautiouafy, 
but gradually growing bolder; and even when i was 
actually bending over them tney held their ground. 
After this 1 constantly repeated the experiment, and 
always with the same result; aud i have frequently 
coaxed them out by whistling, when, owing to a 
cloudy sky, they had shut themselves up at Home. 

Seventeen years have come and gone since 1 paid 
my last visit to my friends, and since then i have 
had a large share of trouble, anxiety and suffering; 
out odten, through hours of weakness and iouelinems 
the memory of those tree childish ram Dies rises ire*h 
as a pleasant dream; and though I may never again 
be permitted to turn a fresh page in the book 1 used 
to love so dearly, the recollection of wnat I have 
read there will ever be oue of* my richest trea¬ 
sures. 

On! young friends, study Nature wherever and 
whenever you can; and try to study her in a lomny 
spirit, if only lor the sake of the refreshing memory 
of her green fields when you are weary and foot¬ 
sore on the world's highway—you may not always 
have the book before you .—Aunt Judy s Magazine. 


Heave* is not reached by a single bound, 

But wo build the ladder by whioh we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

• e e a e 
We rise by the things that are under our feet; 

By wbat we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain. 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

J. G. Hollaed. 
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OUT OP DARKNESS. 

BTK.E. COMSTOCK. 

IGHT oat of the cold, dark earth the crocus 
springs. From darkness morning shines. 
Something of beauty and of joy may emerge 
from the coldness and the darkness of my life. 1 ' 

Thus spoke the orphan Hildreth as she arose from 
the sad revery that had, unawares, overtaken her. 
Hildreth’s home was just two rooms. It was very 
' different from the home that had been hers a few 
years before. After her mother’s death and after 
Rob, her only brother, went awa^, disappearing sud¬ 
denly, giving no clue to his whereabouts and leaving 
debts behind, the clouds had fallen thick about her 
path. Joyous, manly, well-beloved Rob, regarded 
as the soul of honor by all who knew him, had 
never before been known to have a debt in the 
world. Dissipated habits he had none. What 
strange snare had overtaken him ? He had taken 
with him everything he possessed; everything he 
had a claim upon that could be converted into 
money; and he left no word or clue to the cause 
of his disappearance. The gray-haired father, 
who had been infirm for many years, sank under 
this blow. Hildreth saw the daisies growing on his 
grave, and went forth alone to battle with poverty 
and loneliness. Hildreth found enough to do, for 
she knew well how to work. She had never been 
accustomed to do anything by halves. She put her 
character into her work. It had been easy to spend 
and be spent for her dear ones. She missed her 
wings now. It seemed to her sometimes that she 
must sink. It was rarely that she allowed revery 
to overtake her. There were griefs in her heart 
that we will not intrude upon. She dared not look 
inside, at times. She dared only look above. 

“It is eating out my life,” she said, “this gloomy 
sorrow that feeds upon my heart Bereft of kin¬ 
dred, I will make close friends with nature. Per¬ 
haps the universal mother will speak to me, her 
child.” 

The snow still lay in patches on the hillsides and 
in the woods, but green things lay concealed beneath 
it. Hildreth’s well-protected hands guided her 
trowel successfully, and treasures of the sleeping 
spring-time emerged beneath her skilful touch. 
Bright were the red berries and delicate were the 
tinted mosses and fresh and green the trailing vines 
with which she returned laden. 

“ I found them all out there under the snow,” she 
said to Spirry, the big Maltese cat that sprang from * 
the rocking-chair and stretched himself as she 
came in. 

“Can you help me spread these pretty things, 
Spirry? Oh, Bub, my hands are cold! You have 
let the fire go out, you sleepy cat! Here is one 
coal I have raked up and here are more right under 
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the white ashes. How they glow! Come, kindle 
up and warm me. I am very cold!” and Hildreth 
knelt and coaxed the embers into a ruddy glow. 

“ Fire under white ashes and green thiogs under 
snow,” spoke the orphan, and the while she spoke 
she put the shining evergreen vines in the windows 
where the sunshine came. She twined them also 
around pictures of the Saviour and of her mother. 

“ I’ll • ask old Aunty Nestor down to tea, it looks 
so bright!” said Hildreth. She had sat down and 
thought how happy the green things and the wood- 
fire looked until she grew afraid to sit and think any 
longer. 

Old Aunty Nestor, as everybody called her, came. 
It had been many a day since she had been invited 
out to tea. She had put on her best black dress and 
her Sunday cap. Her sweet, faded blue eyes had 
quite a holiday look in them as she came in leaning 
on her crutch. Hildreth wondered she had never 
remarked before how much the gentlewoman Madam 
Nestor looked. 

With the help of her crutch she hitched softly 
along where the vines and mosses were and she 
touched them gently as she might have stroked a 
baby. 

“Poor little children of the woods,” she said. 
“ Your Father kept you close through all the snows 
and storms and kept your life warm in you!” 

Hildreth looked up quick at this and oolor sped 
into her cheek. She had never heard aunty speak 
like this before. But, then, she had never heard 
her talk at all, except before Thomas’s wife; and 
how could any one speak like this in the presence 
of Thomas’s loud-voiced wife? 

“ Do you think the Heavenly Father did keep the 
green things safe and warm through the winter’s 
snows and storms V 9 

“ Certain, child; or how should you have found 
them safe to-day ?” 

The dear little lady sat down in the rocking chair 
I before the grated stove and Hildreth sat down on 
the rug at her feet. Hildreth was afraid Aunty 
Nestor would not understand, but courage came to 
her and she spoke again. 

“ Do you think that, perhaps, then, the Heavenly 
Father takes care of the tender, little things, the 
hopes and plans and sympathies and such things in 
our hearts that get such awful chills every day and 
curl themselves all up and lie still V 9 

“ Certain, child; every one of them! He keeps 
them safe and means that they shall blossom by 
and by.” 

Hildreth drew closer and Aunty Nestor took a 
little red woollen stocking out of her pocket and 
began knitting forxme of Thomas’s ohildren. 

“like enough now yon don’t think there’s any 
green things in my life; it lool^^retty wln^ to 
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you, Hildreth,” said the sweetlittle old lady. "You 
are youug and strong limbed. You take your little 
basket of lunch and leave your snug, cheery room 
and go the office and do your day's work every day. 
You know you are a good accountant, and they 
praise your books and pay you. Thomas told me 
what he heard them say in the office. You are in¬ 
dependent, and life is all before you. Now I am a 
lame, old woman, living with a daughter-in-law and 
six children in a ricketty tenement house with five 
families in it. Now, my dear, you can't see any 
green thing in my life,” There was a little pause, 
in which the wood-fire crackled, and Spirry purred 
softly. "I never speak of John, never,” and her 
voice lowered, and a new quality and strength came 
into it. " But for all that there isn't a day but that 
I think just how his voice used to sound in the 
morning when he used to say, ‘Good bye, my dar¬ 
ling 1' when he went to his day's work, or off on one 
of his trips. I never say anything about it, but the 
louder Thomas’s wife scolds the deeper sound the 
low words that he used to say.” 

Hildreth laid her head in Aunty Nestor’s lap. 

" Just you keep your pleasant little thoughts, even 
if the outside life is so cold it won’t do to let them 
show themselves. I know I'm a wintry little old 
woman. I wonder that you asked me down here to 
tea. I seem like a little sharp piece of ice to myself 
sometimes when the house is all disorderly and they 
talk so very loud. But the pleasant times come back 
to me—the time when we moved into the new house, 
and then the time when I had my set of china, and 
we had everybody oome to tea-drinkings, and the 
pretty wedding we gave Ann. It all comes back. 
And then there’s the hope of going to John some 
day. It is pleasant to think of the old times, but it 
is better still to think of the new time that will 
surely come. , It has been promised, my dear.” 

By and by Hildreth set out the little round table. 
On it she put slices of bread and thin bits of smoked 
beef and caraway cakes, and when the cheerful kettle 
sang she brought out the tea-caddy and made the 
fragrant tea. 

Hildreth was putting a lump of sugar in Aunty 
Nestor’s second cup as they sat and chatted, when 
somebody knocked smartly at the door. It was the 
doctor. Nurse Underwood had formerly lived in 
the room that Hildreth rented now. The doctor had 
come for Nurse Underwood. 

" Come in, doctor,” said Aunty Nestor, " I can tell 
you about Nurse Underwood.” 

The doctor came in. He was very tired. He 
looked ready to drop. Hildreth set a chair, and 
he sat down and began to dry his wet feet before the 
fire while he talked. 

“ Yes; I had a hard pull myself. Was able to 
leave my bed only day before yesterday. But what 
could I do? I took my first two rides to see patients, 
wrapped up like a mummy, and flopped down when 
I got home as though I never should get up again. 
But what is a man to do? The sick and dying are 
all around us. Edward Rich died last night. Ho¬ 


bart Hull, did you ask for? He is going to .weather 
it through, but his wife is down with the fever.” 

Hildreth poured a cup of hot tea, and stood with 
it in one hand and the sugar bowl in the other before 
the doctor. 

The doctor took it mechanically, helped himself 
to sugar, quaffed the beverage, and never looked at 
Hildreth. The doctor was perplexed and anxious. 

“ I don't know what to do,” he said, rising, "since 
Nurse Underwood can't be had. The woman will 
die if she doesn’t have the best of care.” 

“ I will go and take care of her,” said Hildreth, 
with her quiet, customary decision. 

The doctor fairly looked at Hildreth for the first 
time. 

"Strong nerves?” he asked, and he felt her pulse. 
" Can you do as you are told ?” speaking crisply. 

" If I am told clearly,” replied the girl. 

" My dear,” sweetly, anxiously piped up Aunty 
Nestor's motherly little thin voice, " you work days, 
you know. You will fall sick yourself if you sit up 
nights; and, besides, Bhe will want care night and 
day, too.” 

“ There will be holiday at the office tomorrow. 
Next day will be Sunday. In that time the doctor 
can look for some one else.” 

Hildreth went. 

The patient was delirious. She was a beautiful 
woman. Surroundings bespoke wealth and culture. 
Some mental trouble had been undermining strength, 
the doctor said, rendering greater Ike danger from 
the epidemic. " A perfect icicle of a woman,” the 
doctor described her, who " with a daughter and a 
son had lived some years among them, but had made 
no friends.” 

Hildreth laid her cool, firm hand on the fevered 
brow. The muscles of the face slowly relaxed their 
tension. The doctor wrote something on a slip of 
paper and handed it to Hildreth. 

" Remember what I told yon,” he said. 

He turned back when he had reached the door, 
looked at his patient, looked at Hildreth. 

" You’ll do,” he said, and was gone. 

That night the crisis passed, leaving the patient 
weak and helpless as an infant. Hildreth minis¬ 
tered unweariedly. Her own soul went out to the 
sufferer in sweetest compassion and sympathy. She 
gave more than careful nursing. She gave some¬ 
thing of the vitality of her own spirit. Her tones 
were love tones. Her touch hadihealing in it, for it 
was inspired by the tenderness of love. 

The cold, proud woman grieved like a child when 
she found that Hildreth was gone back to her em¬ 
ployment, aud another had taken her place by the 
bedside. 

" She did not kisB me good-bye; if she did, I was 
asleep,” she said, compl&iningly. " Send for her to 
oome back,” she pleaded with the doctor. 

The little strength that had been gained seemed 
ebbing, and the good doctor was alarmed about bis 
patient, and found a substitute to keep books, and 
represented to the firm that he "could not find a 
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substitute to keep the breath of life in a dying 
woman,” and the humane gentlemen could do no less 
than acquiesce and let their best accountant go as 
nurse again to oblige the well-beloved doctor in a 
difficult and critical case. 

“ My good angel, you are come back!” said the 
sick woman, in a tone no one had heard her use for 
many years, it was full of love and gladness, and 
she wept hot tears as Hildreth came and took her 
hand. 

“ Mamma is greatly changed,” said the daughter 
to her brother. “ She is just the same to me, but 
she is so tender to that strong, sweet girl that calmed 
her in her ravings. I never saw her loving to any 
one before, not even to us, when we were little1” 

“Oh, Hildreth,” said the sick woman, one day 
when she awoke and found the maiden sitting beside 
her, “ the sight of your oomforting face makes me 
feel so warm and rested here,” and she put her hand 
to her heart. “ The cold, dead weight has been here 
so long I did not know there could be any other 
feeling 1” and tears streamed from her beautiful 
eyes. 

“Dear, sweet lady,” said Hildreth, “there is. 
always fresh life ready to germinate, green things 
ready to spring forth when the snow is melted away. 
Qod keeps them for us in our hearts through all ‘the 
winter of our-discontent.’ ” 

* Ah, but it needs the hand of human love to let 
the warm life in! My heart has been frozen, Hil¬ 
dreth. A cruel wrong—but I cannot speak of it—I 
never can. It froze me, Hildreth; except one place 
in my soul, where the molten lava always flowed 
and seared me through and through. Oh, Hildreth, 
I have been in many lands, but nothing did me good, 
although I tried all means to get back mental 
health, until you came and loved me like an angel. 
Your little, soft, sweet prayers and loving tones and 
touches woke long-forgotten feelings. I can feel my 
seared r and frozen heart put out little, pale blossoms 
of the spring-time when you are by. Your human 
band brings Heaven’s light and warmth into the 
cold and darkness. Stay with me, Hildreth.” 

When the invalid had nearly regained accustomed 
strength this request was renewed. “Make your 
home with me; be as a sister to me. I can never 
spare you, Hildreth,” pleaded the beautiful woman. 

Hildreth had left her key and her monthly rose 
and Spirry, the cat, with Aunty Nestor when she 
shut up her rooms. Spirry had passed through 
melancholy experiencej with Thomas’s children, 
notwithstanding Aunty Nestor’s promifes and beet 
precautions. Spirry had become a sadder and a 
wiser cat. His gladness to see Hildreth on her 
return knew no bounds. When Aunty Nestor saw 
Hildreth she rose in great agitation. The dear 
little canary bird of a woman trembled like an 
aspen leaf as she leaned on her crutch and tears 
rained down her face so that she could scarcely 
speak. 

“ Oh, it wasn’t true I” she said. “ The ship wasn’t 


lost 1 I mean the ship was lost but some lives were 
saved, and John has come home 1 John has come 
honje 1” and she hid her face on Hildreth’s shoulder 
and Hildreth put her arm around her and supported 
her. “ He had to go to India, they wouldn’t let him 
off and he had to stay so long and his letters were 
lost on the way; but he has cornel” 

The white-haired, bronzed, kindly-faced old man 
soon came in. He was well knit, erect and glad as 
a boy. It was beautiful to see the love that showed 
itself in every act for his “ bonnie Kathie,” as Hil¬ 
dreth overheard him call Aunty Nestor. He seemed 
to know Hildreth from previous accounts of her. 

“ We are going to housekeeping,” he said, “ and 
my wife and I want you to come and live with us. 
We have fixed it up right snug. You may have any 
room you like in the house and do as you like at all 
times.” 

The kind old man gallantly took Spirry-cat in one 
arm and the monthly rose with three buds and two 
blossoms on it in the other and went down-stairs and 
kindled Hildreth’s fire for her. 

“ My wife says you have been as good as a daugh¬ 
ter to her ever since you came here, and the sight of 
you, she Bays, has made her heart feel chirp and 
blossomy in her trouble ever since you came into the 
house,” said John Nestor. “ We would really feel 
obliged to you if you would come and stay with us. 
My wife has told you all about us and I’ve come 
home forehanded. I have taken the Rivers place, 
and we’re going to live in it as soon as we can get 
things together.” 

“The pretty cottage with the piazzas and vines?” 

“Yes, the one close by the doctor’s place.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad, for Aunty Nestor 1” said Hil¬ 
dreth, rejoicingly. 

The maiden sat in her cheerful room and the 
light shone softly on the pictures of the Saviour and 
of he* mother. 

“I only reached out of my own darkness to put 
away a little, a very little of the trouble in other 
lives. I could not do moch at most, and lo! what 
has rewarded me! How beautiful are the green 
thingB of love and sympathy that hide under the 
snow of our everyday lives. Oh, to know better 
how to bring green things to light in wintry lives I” 

The rose shed its fragrance on the air. Spirry 
purred softly. A glad cat he was! The hickory-fire 
snapped loudly. 

There was a tap at the door and the boy who 
brought Hildreth’s mail banded her a magazine and 
a letter. The superscription was neat, correct, 
business-like. Hildreth recognized the familiar hand. 

“They are getting impatient for my return to the 
office,” she said, mentally. “ I intend to be with 
them to-morrow again.” 

Hildreth gazed mutely at the concisely-worded 
note a much longer time than simple perusal re¬ 
quired. It was an offer of marriage from the head 
of the firm that, employed her. Hildreth finally 
dropped it in her lap and sat as motionless as a 
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“ I do not love this man, and, of conree, I cannot 
even think of marrying him,” said'the orphan. “ It 
is very comfortable to be convinced in my own ipind 
that his convenience, his judgment, rather than his 
heart, mast have dictated this note. He will not 
suffer,” and Hildreth drew writing materials toward 
her, and courteously, concisely in the manner in 
which it had been made, declined the offer. 

A few days later Hildreth received another letter. 
It was from an old and valued Mend of her family, 
one who had acted as her father’s man of business. 
This letter informed her of the rise in value of land 
she had in vain endeavored to make sale of, regard¬ 
ing it hardly worth the taxes she was obliged to pay 
upon it The discovery of a lead mine upon it put 
Hildreth unequivocally in possession of a handsome 
fortune. For particulars regarding the best means 
of rendering it available, she was referred to the head 
of the firm for whom she was employed. That gen¬ 
tleman had, for certain business reasons, been con¬ 
sulted, and was in possession of the facts of the case, 
frimself owning land adjoining. He could aid her 
decision as regarded a sale of the property, or in 
taking measures for the working of the mine. 

Hildreth’s cheek flushed hotly as she read these 
concluding clauses of the letter. 

“My Heavenly Father,” she said, devoutly, “I 
thank Thee that Thou didst not permit me for one 
instant to entertain that profane and mercenary offer 
of marriage 1” 

Hildreth sat long in thought. Then she rose and 
stood before the picture of her mother. 

“ A few weeks ago I could not realise that I had 
a friend in the world.. Three homes have been urged 
upon me within *a few days. Two have been offered 
from true and loving hearts. Which shall I do? 
Shall I go to the strange, sweet, gifted woman, who 
so enlists my sympathies, and live with her in her 
beautiful home as a sister? Shall I go and take 
rooms with the warm-hearted, loving friends in their 
pretty nest among the vines, and put fresh, new little 
pleasures into their lives, as a daughter might—all 
of us living there close under the good doctor’s 
wing, perhaps helping in his work among the suffer¬ 
ing ? or shall I make a true home of my own, now, 
and receive others—a beautiful home, a woman’s 
home all my own and by myself, in some sweet place 
beloved by Nature, the dear, universal mother V* 

Under the influence of the magnetic, sweetly- 
smiling eyes of the portrait, Hildreth had spoken 
aloud—a habit lonely people will sometimes fall in¬ 
to—and the questioning, the seeking for light as to 
her future course had been almost like a prayer. 

“ There are these three courses inviting me—which 
shall it be?” 

“ Neither,” spoke a manly voice of one who, find¬ 
ing the door ^jar, had entered and stood there un¬ 
perceived. “ Hildreth, darling sis, don’t start Yes, 
I’m Rob. Don’t cry. I’m worthy, through repent 
ance, to be received, or I wouldn’t come. I have 
suffered, Hildreth!” and strong, manly arms enfolded 
her lovingly, and tears and kisses had their way be¬ 


tween reunited brother and sister. The sweedy- 
smiling eyes of the portrait seemed to light up with 
new sympathy as they sat late into the night and 
talked of the years between them, wherein their 
hitherto undivided lives had taken coloring new and 
strange. 

“It was my enthusiastic admiration for the captain 
that got me into trouble,” Rob went on, when they 
had chatted long that never-to-be-forgotten night; 
“ and my pride and self-will helped it on. Father 
tried to keep me from going to the barracks so much. 
I suppose my knack at private theatricals and such 
things amused them in their monotony, and their 
flattery must have turned my head. They praised 
my music, and my recitations, and my horsemanship, 
until I got quite made over. But it was my real love 
for the captain, who flattered me by giving me, so 
young a man, his confidence, always professing to 
me that I was the truest, most responsive friend he 
ever had, that swamped me at last.” 

“ He had strong magnetic power,” said Hildreth. 
“ Nearly every one felt it—even those who had no 
, respect for him.” 

“ I wouldn’t believe a word against him. I trusted 
him. He was in a tight fix, and 1 contracted debts 
for him, not letting his name even appear; for at 
that time it was in ill odor. And I gave him my 
name, too, our good family name, on paper, to be 
used at his discretion. He said he could pay—he 
but asked a little time. I believed in him so! Oh,” 
and Rob got up and walked the floor in excitement, 
“I can hardly believe him now to be the scamp I 
know he is I” and the devoted, enthusiastic trust of a 
youthful; chivalric spirit struggled with the sharp 
truth that had come deeply home to him. 

“ When I found how the case really stood; when I 
saw what a tool I had been, I despised myself I 
ought to have paid the penalty by staying right 
there and telling the truth, and working it out. But 
my pride wouldn’t let me, and I was weak enough to 
want to screen him a little longer. I thought he 
might come out right and explain everything at last 
I thought I could better earn the money elsewhere to 
discharge the claims, and when you did not answer 
my full, long letter, giving all the particulars, oh, 
Hildreth, that was a dark time! But, somehow, I 
believed through it all you believed in me. I 
thought father’s family pride was up, and he would 
not let you write.” 

“ It is so strange, so hard that we never received 
that letter. But, Rob, I did believe in you through 
it all.” 

“ Bless you for that.” 

“And so did our father,though he was crushed.” 

“ Oh, my father 1” and sobs had their bitter way. 
“ Oh, what misery I wrought, Hildreth, for us all I" 

“You were more sinned against than sinning; 
but hearts that are bound together should confide 
fully, always. There is danger always in the dark¬ 
ness of concealment.” 

“I thought I would write once more, but after 
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everything turned against me so, my pride wouldn’t 
let me. I had earned nearly enough to come home 
when I fell sick and was taken to the hospital, and 
it was all taken from me. I was robbed outright, 
and had to begin all over again. And it was such a 
drawback that I mended so slowly. And the sting 
of your not writing was worse than all.” 

“ As your not writing, as we supposed, was the 
hardest part for us.” 

Robert’s experiences and vicissitudes, the account 
of his going to the old home and learning of his 
father’s death and Hildreth’s removal; his surprise 
and grief upon learning that his sister’s earnings had 
been used to discharge the claims against him; his 
full payment of the remaining liabilities, and liberal 
refunding of Hildreth’s noble advance in his name; 
all these things can be but briefly touched upon 
here. 

Robert made a beautiful home, where Hildreth 
presided until one whom the brother’s heart ap¬ 
proved, one worthy of our Hildreth, won her, and 
then the daughter of the beautiful woman whose 
whole nature had been quickened and brought back 
to life through Hildreth’B ministry came, and with 
her mother’s inherited grace, beauty and talent, and 
a true, loving heart, blessed it as Robert’s wife. 

Aunty Nestor and her good husband John were at 
Hildreth’s wedding, and are frequent quests. 

Hildreth’s life is full of blessing. From remem¬ 
bered dark hours of her loneliness, light has sprung 
for others wherever her hand could let it in. Her 
imperishable treasures are the fresh, green, living 
things of gratitude and almost worshipping affection 
which she has sought and found under the snows of 
chilled, repressed human lifes. Strong tendrils 
from hearts that were ready to perish twine around 
her and her home. She brings them forth in beauty. 
She strengthens them with love. 


INSUBORDINATION; 

OR, THE 8HOEMAKER»8 DAUGHTERS. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

TROUBLES OP A RUNAWAY APPRENTICE. 

HAT luck, Ike?’ was the first salutation I 
met from my two fellow-runaways. 

44 ‘ None at all,’ I replied, despondingly. 

“‘ This is rather a poor kind of a business, I’m 
thinking,’ said Bill, with an effort to seem indiffer¬ 
ent. But I could see that he was far from being 
easy in mind. 

“ ‘ Poor enough,’ I said, ‘ as far as I have had any¬ 
thing to do with it. I wish I was safely back in 
Baltimore again.’ 

“ ‘ Well, I oan’t just say that I do,’ replied Tom. 
4 I’m a free man now, and free I’m determined to 
stay. Pm going to quit the trade; what do you 
think of that?’ 

“ 4 Going to quit the trade!’ I said, in surprise. 
* Well, and what then T 


“ 4 Why, I mean to go to sea; for there is no chance 
of getting work here. Every boss shoemaker in the 
plade suspects me of being a runaway apprentice, 
and won’t have anything to do with me.’ 

“ ‘ But how are you going to get on board of a 
vessel ?’ I asked. 

“‘That’s easy enough. A schooner sails from 
here to-morrow for Norfolk; and the captain Bays he 
wilfgive me a passage down; and when once there, 
he says, there will be chances enough to get to sea, 
either in the United States or merchant service. I 
want Bill to go, but he’s afraid of salt water. Won’t 
you go? I think I can get you a passage down.’ 

“ To this I shook my head. I never had much 
idea of going to sea. 

“ * And what are you going to do, Bill ?’ I asked. 

“‘Me?’ he said, with a slight uneasy emotion. 
‘ Why—why—seeing no chance of getting any work 
here, for every boss that* I’ve been to see will have 
nothing to do with me, I have agreed to keep bar in 
a tavern.’ 

“ ‘ Keep bar!’ I said, in surprise; for, bad as I was*, 
I had always thought it degrading to mix liquor for 
every drunken fellow and worthless negro. 

“‘It’s a fact,* said Bill, rather sadly. *1 never 
thought I would come to this, but I must do it or 
starve.’ 

“ ‘ When do you begin ?’ I asked. 

“‘The present bar- keeper has become so worth¬ 
less, that he is to be Bent away this afternoon, and 
then I shall commence.’ 

“‘You’d better go with me,’ said Tom. 

“ Bill shook his head. 

“ 4 Suppose we all go back,’ said I. 

“ 4 Never I’ replied Tom, emphatically; and, 

“ ‘ Never,’ added Bill, with less heartiness. 

“ After wandering about for awhile we went down 
to the # wharf on the Potomac, where lay the vessel in 
which Tom was to sail for Norfolk. The captain, 
who seemed to have taken a liking to him, wanted 
us all to stay to dinner. After this was over, we 
shook hands with Tom, who was to leave in the 
morning, and Bill and I went back to the city, a 
little melancholy at parting with an old companion, 
and at the doubtful prospect before us. 

“As we entered the city, near the market house, 
Bill pointed to a sign before a low, dirty-looking 
grog-shop, on which were the words: ‘ Lafayette 
Hotel and Traveller’s Retreat.’ 

“ 4 That’s the place,’ he said. 

“ ‘ What place ?’ I asked, for I did not understand 
him. 

“ ‘ Why, the tavern where I am going.’ 

“‘Don’t call that a tavern, Bill,’ said I. *Ifs 
nothing but a low, mean, dirty grog-shop.’ 

“ 4 Well, that’s the place,’ he said, 1 any how.. You 
know the old copy the master set us at night school— 
Necessity knows no law.’ 

44 1 did not reply, for I felt too bad. In a few mo¬ 
ments we were at the door, and I went in with him. 
The appearance here was even worse than it was 
outside. The room was small, with a counter and 
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lattice work on one aide. A row of decanters occu¬ 
pied one shelf, and below this were three barrels, 
marked, ‘Whisky/ ‘Brandy/ and ‘Rum.’ The 
upper shelves behind the counter were filled with a 
medley that it would be hard to describe. There 
were apples, cakes, herrings, onions, and tumblers 
containing marbles, slate-pencils, thimbles, etc. In 
the window were several decanters of liquor, with 
lemons between them, some cakes and some herriVigs. 
At the end of the row of shelves hung several strings 
of onions. This was the tavern! The inmates con¬ 
sisted of a red-faced man behind the counter, who 
greeted Bill as we entered with a kind word and a 
smile, two men playing dominoes at a table, a negro 
drinking at the counter, f^nd a man half drunk 
lounging upon a bench. The fumes of the place, at 
first, made me feel sick ; but in a little while I could 
breathe the air more freely. The keeper of the shop 
drew us some liquor, and after I had taken a glass I 
began to feel much happier than I had been for 
several days. Bill took his place as bar-keeper, and 
drew liquor and mixed punches and slings with a 
dexterity that seemed to gratify the owner of the 
place very much, for he looked upon every move¬ 
ment with a peculiar smile. I stayed until nearly 
night, and then went over again to Georgetown. 
The old lady seemed glad to Bee me, and asked why 
I had not been to dinner. I made some excuse, but 
did not give the true reason. 

“ ‘ I think I have got you some work/ she said. 

‘ I went to see an old friend of mine in the trade, 
and he said he thought he could seat you.’ 

“I was, of course, very much pleased at this in¬ 
telligence, and in the morning Mrs. Armor went 
with me to the shop where work had been promised. 
I was surprised and confused on entering to find my¬ 
self in the same shop where, but two or three days 
before, I had falsely stated that I had served my 
time in Washington. 

“ ‘ This is the young man I was speaking to you 
about,’ said my kind old friend, advancing to the 
counter, behind which stood the boss, busy at the 
cutting-board. 

“ ‘ I am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Armor/ said the 
man, gravely, ‘that I can’t seat him in my shop/ 
eying me at the same time with a forbidding aspect 

“‘And why not?’ she asked. 

“‘Because he is a runaway apprentice, and a 
liar to boot!’ replied the man, in a half angry 
tone. 

“Mrs. Armor turned upon me a look of doubt and 
inquiry; and, thus appealed to, I said: ‘ I am sorry 
to say, Mrs. Armor, that, when questioned here a 
few days ago, I said that I had served my time in 
Washington. But what could I say ? If I had con¬ 
fessed that I had left my master, what chance would 
there have been for work ?’ 

‘“You understand now, sir, how he is situated, 
and why he tried to mislead you/ said the ofd wo¬ 
man, turning to the owner of the shop. ‘He has 
been very badly treated, and almost forced to leave 
his master. He must have work or he can’t live. 


Won’t you give him just a little? Without money 
or friends in a strange place!’ 

“ ‘ No, I will not give him a bit of work!’ he re¬ 
plied. ‘ Let him go home to his master and behave 
himself. A boy that will lie about one thing will 
lie about another. And if you’ll take my advice, 
Mrs. Armor, you’ll turn him out of doors and tel] 
him to go about his business.’ 

“ ‘ Never!’ said the old woman, as she turned away, 
and we left the shop together. 

“We walked along in silence until we came to 
her house, which we entered, and then she said 
kindly: ‘ Isaac, you mustn’t be discouraged. All the 
people in Georgetown ain’t like that man, if he is an 
old friend of mine. You must stay here until some¬ 
thing turns up in your favor; and that will be right 
soon, I am sure.’ 

“ ‘ I hope so/ I said, gloomily. But I felt too bad 
to say much. 

“After supper that night I went over to the city to 
see Bill. I found him busy behind the counter, 
mixing liquor for several persons who stood around 
the bar. He seemed cheerful, and even pleased, 
with his new employment; for he chatted away as 
lively as any of the noisy inmates of the tavern. He 
did not see me when I entered, for the room was pretty 
full, and as I retired to the back part, near a table 
where some men were playing cards and others 
throwing dice, I had a chance to look on without 
being observed. I soon saw him pour out some 
brandy in a glass, and, after adding some sugar and 
water, turn it off* himself. I now saw that his face 
was flushed, and his manner excited. 

“‘Getting tipsy, as I-live!’ I said, laughing to 
myself. At that moment his eye rested upon me, 
and I advanced to the bar. 

“‘ What’ll you drink, Ike7* was his first saluta¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘ Give me some brandy toddy/ I said. 

“ * That’s the stuff for you. It’ll do your heart 
good, Ike,’ he said, as he pushed my glass across the 
counter. 

“ I drank it off at a single draught, and soon began 
to feel my spirits rising. Bill was kept busy for the 
next hour by the constant calls of customers, and I 
had but little chance to talk with him. I sat near 
the table most of this time, looking at the keeper of 
the place and another man, who were playing cards. 
They had a good deal of money staked, and the 
tavern-keeper won at almost every game. The man 
with whom he was playing was a stout countryman, 
who grew more and more restless and excited every 
moment. Suddenly he sprang from the table. 

‘* ‘ You have cheated me!’ he cried, with a bitter 
oath, clenching his fist. 

“ ‘ You are a liar!’ retorted the tavern-keeper, also 
springing up, and seizing the countryman by the 
throat. In the next moment a powerful blow from 
the latter knocked him at full length upon the floor. 

He was soon upon his feet again, his face in¬ 
flamed, and his eyes flashing fire. With a dreadfal 
oath, he hurled aehair,which he had seised, in ris- 
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ing, at the head of his antagonist, who, in tarn, fell 
to the floor. Without giving him an opportunity to 
rise, the tavern-keeper kicked him in the face and 
stomach three or four times, causing the blood to 
gash from his mouth and nose. Then dragging him 
to the door, he dashed him into the street, swearing 
that if he come in again he would murder him. 
The man did not attempt to re-enter, and I felt 
greatly relieved. While the scuffle was going on, I 
had gone inside of the bar. Already, Bill seemed to 
have a degree of relish for such scenes. 

44 4 He’s a whole team* isn’t hef he said, alluding 
to the keeper of the house. I felt no inclination to 
reply, and so remained silent. In a few minutes I 
went away, resolving never again to enter the place. 
Still more troubled in mind, I hastened along the 
lonesome way back to Georgetown. In the course 
of the next few weeks I got some work, and nearly 
all of the money I earned I gave to my kind old 
friend. Every now and then my desire to see Bill 
would return, and then I would go over to the city 
and spend an evening at the 4 Lafayette Hotel.’ Bill 
had learned to play cards, and dominoes, and to 
handle the dice-box. He would always insist upon 
my playing, and I sqp^grew fond of the pastime. 
Some little stake was always necessary to keep up 
the interest of the game, and this created a desire to 
be winner, and at last for the profits of successful 
playing. But I could rarely get ahead of Bill, who 
would win and pocket my money with as much plea¬ 
sure as if I had been a stranger or his enemy. This 
continued until, one night, in returning fiom the 
city, I was caught in a heavy thunder-shower. From 
that night, for two or three months, I was unable to 
do anything at all. I had a long spell of sickness, 
and suffered much. But never once, during that 
time, did Mrs. Armor treat me with coldness. She 
continued to act like a mother. When I was able to 
go about, I could get no work. My clothes were 
nearly all worn out, and I did not want to be a bur¬ 
den any longer upon my old friend. As I said 
before, she gave me money enough to pay my passage 
as far as Fredericksburg. I did not see Bill before 
I started. To tell the truth, I was afraid that he 
would persuade me take a game, and win my pas¬ 
sage-money.” 

When Isaac had finished his story, which was 
listened to with much interest, Mr. Illerton remarked 
that runaway apprentices generally had a pretty hard 
time of it. 

44 Indeed they have, Bir,” returned Isaac. 

44 And -I hope you will be happier when you go 
back,” said Anne. 

44 1 hope I shall, Miss Anne,” replied the boy. 
44 If I don’t, I suppose it will be my own fault.” 

44 1 think it will, Isaac,” she said. 44 For I am 
sure Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer will be very kind to 
you if you will only try to please them.” 

44 Yes, that they will, 'Isaac, I can assure you,” 
added Mrs. Anderson. 

44 How glad I shall be to get home once more 1” 
said the boy, warming with the idea. 


When the steamboat drew' up to PotomacOeek, 
Mr. Illerton handed Isaac a ticket for his passage 
back to Washington, and also slipped a bank-note 
into his hand, with an injunction not to forget his 
old friend in Georgetown. The tears stood in the 
eyes of the boy as he shook hands with Anne and 
Genevieve. But the parting was hurried and brief, 
and he was soon left alone, to linger for hours in the 
cabin of the steamboat before he was again on his 
way back. On his arrival in Washington, he went 
over to Georgetown to see Mrs. Armor. 

44 Why, bless my heart, Isaac, what has brought 
you back so soon?” exclaimed the old woman, in 
surprise, as he entered her humble abode. 

44 1 am going home,” was Isaac’s brief answer. 

14 Perhaps it’s the best thing you can do,” said 
Mrs. Armor, her face brightening up. 44 1 have 
often thought so, but I couldn’t find the heart to 
urge it upon you. But what has made you change 
your mind ?” 

Isaac related the interview which had taken place 
on board of the steamboat, and ended by saying r 
44 Here is the note which Mr. Illerton gave me. You 
see it is for fifty dollars. Get it changed and let me 
have as much as will carry me to Baltimore. The 
rest you will keep as part pay for what you have 
done for me.” 

The old woman was poor, and the charge Isaac 
had been to her, she had felt a good deal; still she 
did not want to take the boy’s money, much as she 
stood in need of it. 

44 1 don’t think I can take it, Isaac,” she said. 
44 You want clothes very badly, and had better get 
yourself some.” 

44 1 won’t have a dollar more than will carry me 
to Baltimore!” replied Isaac, emphatically. 44 So 
you will have to keep it.” 

The old woman did not reply. 44 A good deed is 
never lost,” were the words which came into her 
thoughts; and she looked upon Itaac with a new 
feeling of regard, and with something of regret at 
the separation soon to take place. 

CHAPTER XV. 

GETTING HOMS AGAIN. 

44 TTTHY, how do you do, Mr. Wilkins?” said Mr. 

V V Hardamer, who had opened his front door in 
answer to a rap, a few evenings after Genevieve had 
left with her husband for a new home in Virginia. 
44 Come, walk in. It’s a long time since I’ve seen 
you in my house. It does one good to meet his old 
friend, now and then, when he has time for a social 
chat. But my old friends have grown pretty scarce 
of late.” The closing sentence was uttered in a 
lower, and somewhat desponding tone. 

44 But adversity tries the stuff our friends are made 
of,” replied the individual addressed; 44 and it is 
almost worth the pain to have all false ones driven 
from around us.” 

44 True, sir, true!” said Mr. Hardamer. “But, 
come, walk into the back roqm.” 
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The appearanoe of Mr. Wilkins, after a suspension 
of his visits for a whole year, surprised both Genevra 
and Gertrude. The former received him with an 
easy, cheerful, unembarrassed manner, that made 
him at home with her; the latter, suddenly conceiv¬ 
ing the idea that her old beau was on a wife-hunting 
expedition, and feeling a willingness to accept him 
in despair of making a better match, affected numer¬ 
ous smiling airs and attractive graces, and accorded 
to him a wordy welcome. 

The conversation daring the evening was, of 
course, general, and, after'spending an agreeable hour 
or two, Mr. Wilkins went away, singularly pleased 
with his visit, and very much inclined to call again 
in a very short time. He had dropped in half out 
of curiosity to Bee what kind of a figure the high- 
minded young ladies cut under the new order of 
things, and partly for the want of some way in which 
to pass the evening. 

“ Mr. Wilkins has improved very much since he 
was here before, don’t you think he has ?” said Ger¬ 
trude to her sister, after they had retired to their 
chamber. 

“ I don’t know but that he has improved some,” 
replied Genevra. “ But it is some time since he was 
here*and, perhaps, we see a little differently.” 

“ He’s as different as can be!” said Gertrude, in a 
positive tone; “ and I give you fair notice that I’m 
going to set my cap for him. He’s my old beau, any 
how I And so I shall expect that you’Jl not go to 
pushing yourself in between us.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of that,” replied Genevra, 
in a quiet tone. “ But, really, Gertrude, I would 
wait a little, if I were you, to see whether he had 
any serious intentions. If he should have none, and 
you should allow your feelings to become too much 
interested, it will only cause you trouble.” 

“ Oh, fiddlestick! What do you suppose he came 
here for?” said Gertrude, in a tone slightly irritated. 
“ He’s my old beau, and has come, of course, to renew 
the acquaintance. Didn’t you Bee how peculiarly he 
smiled whenever he spoke to me. I believe he 
always did love me; and if it hadn’t been that I had 
chances above him in view we would have been 
married and settled down long ago. Heigh ho! 
Well,” ran on the matrimony-struck young lady, 
“ I never thought it would have come to this; but 
the crooked stick has to be taken sometimes. Any 
how, I expect he is beginning to do pretty well in 
business, and I’ll make a bargain with him, before 
hand, that as soon as he is well enough off he is to 
quit the business and go to storekeeping. And then 
I can hold my head up with any of them. But I’ll 
never keep company with Anne Earnest, or, rather, 
that Illerton’s wife, see if I do. I despise her and 
her husband, too I” 

Genevra did not reply, and her sister went on. 

“He’s an elegant looking man, that’s certain. 
Illerton looks like a fool alongside of him; and I 
don’t believe, any how, that he’s half as rich as he’s 
made out to be. I wonder if he will come again 
to-morrow night,” she continued, glancing at herself 


in the glass. “ I hope he won’t be ashamed to be 
seen coming into this screwed-up kind of a place. 
I am mad at pa every time I think about this dirty 
alley 1” 

“ But he can’t help it, you know, Gertrude,” inter¬ 
posed her sister. 

“ What’s the reason he can’t, I’d like to know?” 
replied Gertrude, warming at this implied rebuke. 
“Couldn’t he get as good a house and at as cheap a 
rent in an open street a little way up town ? Be sure 
he could I And he crept in here on purpose to mor¬ 
tify us! I know him!” 

“ Well, any how, I wouldn’t talk so,” said Genevra, 
soothingly. 

“What’s the reason you wouldn’t, ha?” replied 
Gertrude, evidently getting angry. “Oh, I forgot! 
you’ve begun to play pious. I’d go and join the 
church, if I was you. You’d make an acceptable 
member, no doubt I” 

To this sneer, Genevra, though strongly tempted, 
made no reply. She felt a good deal irritated, as 
well as pained, but, happily, she controlled herself, 
and remained silent. 

On the second evening after his visit Mr. Wilkins 
called again. From assiduous attention to business, 
he had obtained a good run of custom. And this 
was rapidly increasing. His stand was among the 
best in the city, and his customers men who paid 
promptly, and were willing to pay a good price for a 
good article. Since hiB first visit Mr. Hardamer had 
mentioned these things in his family, and Gertrude 
was more inflamed than ever with a desire to secure 
so valuable a prize, notwithstanding he was a shoe¬ 
maker. On this evening, in anticipation of a visit, 
she had dressed herself with extra care, and arrayed 
her face with extra smiles. But it so happened that 
Mr. Wilkins’s eye would wahder naturally from the 
silk dress of Gertrude to the plain calico one of Gen¬ 
evra—from heir head, dressed off with a wreath of 
flowers, to that of her sister, upon which the dark 
hair was plainly parted; from the face set off with 
artificial smiles, to the one where an expression of 
meek thought ever rested. Genevra’s countenance 
appeared to him much changed. Its aspect, though 
calm, indicated the existence of painful thoughts, 
and interested him exceedingly. He felt different 
when looking upon or conversing with Gertrude, and 
was annoyed by her manner toward him. 

“ It’s a delightful evening, Mr. Wilkins,” said the 
latter, during a slight pause, allowing her face to ei- 
pand into what she conceived to be a most fasci¬ 
nating smile. 

“ Yes, it is very pleasant,” he replied, deliberately, 
the recollection forcing itself upon him more strongly 
at every word that without it was foggy, and the air 
filled with a penetrating mist. “ It is a little foggy, 
bat, still, it is mild and pleasant.” 

Gertrude saw that she had made a blunder, but still 
she had gained what she wanted, the particular atten¬ 
tion of the young man, and therefore cared little for it. 

“ Have you been to any parties lately Y f she said, 
now that she had his ear. 
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“ Not very lately,” he replied. “Let me see. 
Yea; I was at one week before last.” 

“Ah, indeed! Where was it?” she asked, with 
animation. 

“ At Mr. Berlin’s,” replied Wilkins. 

“Indeed! Have they begun to give parties ? Why, 
the girls are mere children yet,” said Gertrude, affect¬ 
ing surprise. 

“ Caroline is quite a womanly sort of a body, and 
entertained the company with ease. She is getting 
to be a favorite with the young men,” remarked Mr. 
Wilkins. 

This did not exactly please Gertrude, and she re¬ 
plied, “ I never saw much of her that was interest¬ 
ing. Indeed, I have always looked upon her as for¬ 
ward beyond her years.” 

Mr. Wilkins was less pleased with this remark 
than any he had heard, either on the present or pre¬ 
ceding evening, and he turned with a feeling of relief 
toward Genevra, who made some observation in¬ 
tended to divert the conversation from the censorious 
turn it had taken. Directing his remarks toward 
her, he elicited replies and observations that caused 
her to rise every moment more and more in his esti¬ 
mation. This, of course, did not escape the lynx- 
eyed observation of Gertrude, and her jealous and 
indignant feelings were kindled into an active flame. 
After he had gone Gertrude went up to her chamber, 
for she could not feel at ease in the company of her 
father and mother, or Genevra, since the latter had 
so suddenly changed, and sat with them usually, 
daring the evenings, but little. 

It was near ten o’clock, and while Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardamer, with their daughter, were engaged in 
some pleasing conversation, that a low and hesitating 
knock was heard at the front door. On opening it, 
Mr. Hardamer saw a pale-looking and poorly-dressed 
lad, who seemed disposed to shrink out of the circle 
of light made by the candle he held in his hand. 

“ Well, sir, what do you want?” said Mr. Harda¬ 
mer, not recognizing at the moment his old appren¬ 
tice. 

“ Don’t you know me ?” said Isaac, in a hesitating 
voice—for it was he. 

“ Ike! Is it possible I” exclaimed Mr. Hardamer, 
holding the light close to the face of the boy. “ Well,- 
what do you want?” he added, in a sterner tone. 

“I have a letter for you from Genevieve,” said 
Isaac. 

“From Genevieve I Then come in, and let me 
have it,” replied the old man, in a kinder tone. 

Isaac entered, and was ushered, in a moment, into 
the room where sat Mrs. Hardamer and Genevra. 

“ Bless me, Isaac, is that you ?” said Mrs. Harda¬ 
mer. 

“ Yes, ma’am, it’s me, I believe,” said the boy, 
sadly. 

“ Come, take a seat,” said Mr. Hardamer, “ and 
let’s have the letter you say you’ve got” 

Isaac drew a letter from his pocket, the seal of 
which Mr. Hardamer broke, and then read aloud. 
It ran thus: 


“ My Deab Father I have met with Isaac, and 
have persuaded him to go home. He will hand you 
this. From what he has told me he has suffered a 
good deal Bince he went away, and is anxious to get 
back again. Speak kindly to him. I have pledged 
myself for his reception—and for the sake of your 
absent child, do not let him be punished in any way. 
I am sure he will be both industrious and obedient, 
and try all he can to please you. Thomas, he tells 
me, has gone to sea, and William is keeping bar in a 
grog-shop in Washington, and is turning out badly. 
Give to mother and sisters my affectionate regards 
and believe me ever your obedient child, 

“ Genevieve.” 

After finishing the letter old Mr. Hardamer went 
up to Isaac, and extending his hand, said, “ Welcome 
home again, my boy 1 You have brought a good 
recommendation.” 

The unexpected manner of his old master broke 
down the feelings of the boy still more, and. in spite 
of all his efforts to restrain himself, he burst into 
tears. 

“I will try and please you,” said he, with an effort, 
as he . regained some oommand over himself. “ I 
confess that I acted wrong when I went away. * But 
I have suffered enough for it. I am willing to make 
up all the time I have lost.” 

“Ifyou come back in that spirit, Isaac,” replied 
Mr. Hardamer, a good deal moved, “ we shall, I am, 
sure, get along well enough. We have both, no 
doubt, been a little to blame for the past. But,” be 
Baid, in a more lively tone, “ 1 let has been* be has 
been*,’ and for the future let us all try to do better, 
and to be better.” 

After Isaac bad related where he had been, and 
what he .had done while away, Mrs. Hardamer 
handed him a light and directed him in his way to 
the garret, where Jimmy slept, and whose bed he was 
now to share. It was after eleven o’clock when Isaac 
entered the garret. The noise of opening the door 
awoke the little boy, who, raising up, looked with 
surprise upon the apparition of his old fellow- 
apprentice. 

“Well, Jimmy, you see Fm hack again,” said 
Isaac, setting down the candle with an air of confi¬ 
dence and satisfaction, for he began already to feel 
about one hundred per cent, better than he had felt 
for some months. 

“ I’m glad of it,” replied Jimmy, as soon as his 
eyes were fairly open, and he comprehended the 
meaning of Isaac’s unexpected presence; “ for you’ll 
, like things now a great deal better than you used to.” 

“ Well, Fm glad, too, Jimmy. And, so things are 
different from what they used to be?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed are they,” said the little boy, 
earnestly. “ Why, I haven’t been scolded nor beat 
for a long time. When Mr. Hardamer tells me to 
do anything, he doesn’t speak so loud and cross as 
he used to, nor threaten to give me the stirrup. And 
Mrs. Hardamer is different, too. I get a great many 

more good things to eat than we used to-r^d she 
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takes care of my clothes, and gets me new ones, too. 
I’m glad you’ve come back, for I know you’ll like it 
better than you did. But I hope you won’t plague 
any of them, like you used to.” 
j "No, indeed, Jimmy, that I will not,” replied 
Isaac, warmly. “ But, hasn’t the old man got no 
other boy but you f ’ 

“ No, I’m the only one yet,” said Jimmy. 

“The shop’s been moved since I went away. 
Where is it now?” asked Isaac. 

“ We’re down in South street. Mr. Hard amer got 
a cheap little shop down there, and so he moved 
away from Market street.” 

“ Have you much work, now ?” asked Isaac, con¬ 
tinuing his interrogations. 

“ Yes, we’ve got as much as we can do.” 

“ How many jours have you?” 

“We’ve got six,” replied Jimmy; “and Mr. 
Hardamer was just saying yesterday that he would 
have to seat another.” 

“ Well, I’ll save him that trouble,” said Isaac, with 
an air and tone of satisfaction. “ But how are the 
girls, Jimmy ? The old man and woman are cer 
tainly very much changed, and I should think, from 
what I saw of Genevra this evening, that she is a 
littlfe altered.” 

“ She’s been different for a week or so,” replied 
Jimmy. “And I hope it will last. But Gertrude is 
pretty ugly yet. The others are about the same. 
But, you know they never used to trouble us much. 
Genevieve’s husband has come and taken her away. 
And she was so glad to go; and all the family, ex¬ 
cept Gertrude, seemed so pleased with him, that I 
am sure he must have changed, too. I was very 
sorry when she went away, for she has been very 
good to me. And Anne, she haB married Mr. Uler- 
ton,” continued the boy, his whole manner changing 
to a lively exhibition of delight “ Everybody loves 
her. And she didn’t forget me, neither. I went to 
see her after she was married, and she told me that 
she was going away for a little while, but would come 
back to live, and that if I would be a good boy she 
would always be glad to see me. And I know she 
will. If it was for nothing else, I would behave my¬ 
self just to please her.” 

“And so would I, Jimmy,” replied Isaac, with 
warmth. “ It was she that persuaded me to come 
home, or else I wouldn’t have been here now.” 

“ She persuaded you! Why, where did you see 
her? ’ asked the little boy, in surprise. , 

Isaac referred to the meeting on board of the 
steamboat—and the two boys continued to talk over 
the past for an hour before they fell off to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVT. 

SHOWING A PREFERENCE. 

W HEN Genevra went to her room on the night 
of Mr. Wilkins’s second visit, she was sur¬ 
prised to find Gertrude still sitting up, with a counte¬ 
nance indicating great perturbation of mind. 


“I thought you were in bed and asleep long ago,” 
9he said. 

“ Did you. indeed 1” responded Gertrude, with s 
sneer. 

To this Genevra did not reply, and her sister broke 
out passionately: “ You’re a mean, sneaking snake 
in the grass, so you are!” 

“ Really, I don’t know what you mean, Gertrude!” 
she replied, pained exceedingly at this unexpected 
outbreak, and no little irritated at the sudden and 
unaccountable charge. 

“Oh, no, of course not!” responded Gertrude. 
“ Hypocrites are always very innocent! But I can 
see through all your tricks as clear as daylight. 
Didn’t I tell you night before last that Mr. Wilkins 
came here to see me, and yet you tried to draw him 
off all you could ? Do you suppose I couldn’t see 
through you, ha ?” and Gertrude walked about the 
small bed-chamber enveloped in a perfect atmosphere 
of angry excitement. 

Here was a new difficulty for Genevra,-whose good 
resolutions were of a very recent date. She was con¬ 
scious of feeling gratified with the attentions paid 
her by Mr. Wilkins, and of being pleased with his 
conversation, and this rendered her position still 
more embarrassing. Fo* some moments, owing to a 
powerful struggle in her mind, she remained silent 
At length she said slowly, while a alight shade of 
sadness was in the tone of her voice: “ Indeed, Ger¬ 
trude, you bring a wrong charge against me. I made 
not the slightest effort to divert Mr. Wilkins’s atten¬ 
tion from you.” 

“ It’s a lie I” responded Gertrude, in a positive, 
angry tone, while her face burned and her eyes 
flashed. 

Genevra felt for a moment a wild indignation; but, 
almost involuntarily, she turned her thoughts up¬ 
ward, and in the silence of a troubled heart uttered 
this prayer: u Deliver me from evil.” 

Instantly she felt a consciousness that in silence 
was her only hope for self-control; and sealing the 
words within her lips that were fast rising upon her 
tongue, she quickly disrobed, got into bed and turned 
her face to the wall. 

Gertrude’s auger had reached its culminating 
point, up to which it had suddenly ascended, and 
now it began slowly to decline. 8he, too, prepared 
for rest, and in a few minutes pat out the light end 
got into the same bed with her sister. Still she was 
so much excited, and kept indulging her angry feel¬ 
ings against her sister so constantly, that she felt no 
inclination to sleep. Nor could Genevra, although 
she lay perfectly quiet, find oblivion for her troubled 
thoughts in refreshing slumber. It was probably an 
hour after Gertrude had lain down, and while she 
was still kept awake by the agitation of her feeling* 
that her sister, who she had supposed fast asleep, 
suddenly Bobbed out, though vainly endeavoring to 
control hereelf. Genevra’a thoughts had been busy 
with many painfhl reminiscences; and these, with 
the disturbance produced by her sister’s unkind re¬ 
marks, had Kept her awake. Gradually she fell into 
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a state of nervous, half-dreamy wretchedness. In vain 
did she try to force from her thoughts the ideas and 
images that distressed her. They constantly re¬ 
curred, upon every effort to banish them, in new 
forms and with added pain. In the end, she lost the 
control of her feelings and sobbed aloud. For more 
than a minute this continued, before she could re¬ 
strain the passionate outbreak. Gertrude was startled 
for a moment, and something like a shade of regret 
for what she had said passed through her mind. 
Bat evil thoughts quickly displaced the momentary 
good impression, and she hardened her heart against 
her sister, and experienced an emotion of pleasure 
at having given her pain. But Genevra soon re¬ 
gained her self-control. The sudden ebullition sub¬ 
sided, and a peaceful calm fell upon her spirit. In 
a few minutes more her senses were locked in quiet 
and refreshing sleep. The same sweet slumber did 
not visit the eyelids of Gertrude. Many frightful 
dreams startled her from her pillow; and more than 
once, when thus suddenly awakened, did she shrink, 
trembling with a strange supernatural fear, dose to 
the side of her sister. ’When the morning dawned 
she blessed the light that relieved her from the 
terrors of an imagination that gave form to the evil 
thoughts and feelings which she delighted to cherish. 

A few days afterward, Gertrude was invited to 
spend the evening out, and it so happened that Mr. 
Wilkins dropped in after night, and found Genevra 
alone. He was more pleased at this than he was 
even willing to acknowledge to himself. And, not¬ 
withstanding the sad rating which Gertrude had given 
her, Genevra felt a secret delight, which she in vain 
endeavored to banish. 

The conversation that passed between them during 
the evening was mainly of a general character; but 
almost involuntarily did each examine the words 
and tone of the other, as if in search of some mean¬ 
ing concealed beneath the uttered sentiments. The 
visit closed by an invitation from Mr. Wilkins to 
attend with him a concert to be given on the suc¬ 
ceeding evening. Genevra, of course, accepted the 
invitation. But now a new source of trouble and 
difficulty presented itself. Such a marked prefer¬ 
ence for her company would, doubtless, so exasperate 
Gertrude as to cause most unpleasant consequences. 
While still seated, after Mr. Wilkins had gone away, 
turning and turning the difficulty over in her mind, 
without seeing any way of escape, her sister came 
home. 

“Has anybody been here?” she asked, fixing her 
eyes upon Genevra. 

For a moment the perplexed girl hesitated, and 
then replied: “ Yes, Mr. Wilkins has been here.” 

“He has?” said Gertrude, in a tone indicating 
surprise, disappointment and rising anger against 
her sister. 

“ Yes,” was the brief reply of Genevra, who felt a 
little irritated at the manner and assumption of her 
sister, as well as troubled at the aspect of things. 

“ You sent him word, I suppose, that I was out,” 
said Gertrude, making the oharge with a manner 


that indicated her belief in the truth of what she 
alleged. 

“ Why, Gertrude l” responded Genevra, suddenly 
rising to her feet. 

“ You needn’t put on that hypocritical face, young 
lady. I know you!” said Gertrude, with a sneer. 
“You’re just the one for such a mean, low-lived 
trick. Bat never mind, I’ll be even with you I” 

And, so saying, Gertrude took up a light and hur¬ 
ried off to her ’chamber. Mrs. Hard a Doer’s attention 
had been attracted by the loud and angry tone of 
Gertrude’s voice, and she was just on the eve of 
coming down to see what was the matter, when that 
young lady hurried past her chamber door. A feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness still prompted her to descend. She 
found Genevra with her head buried in her arms, 
which were resting on the table before her. 

“ Genevra, what is the matter, child ?” she asked, 
in a voice of concern. 

Genevra lifted her head, and her mother perceived 
that the teare were fast flowing from her eyes. 

“ Tell me, my child, what is the matter?” she re¬ 
peated, more anxiously. 

As soon as Genevra oould so far control her feel¬ 
ings as to speak, she said: “ Gertrude has been talk¬ 
ing very unkindly to me; and it seems as if I could 
not bear it.” 

“ What was it about?” asked Mrs. Hardamer. 

Genevra hesitated a moment or two, and then 
said: “I would rather not say, mother, just now; 
but indeed I am not to blame, for I nave not done 
what she charges against me.” 

“Then, Genevra,” replied her mother, “if you 
have done nothing, it will all come right at last. 
But do not, let me beg of you, engage in anv quarrel 
or dispute with Gertrude. No good, but much harm, 
can come from it. I would rather see you suffer 
wrong in silence, than have any jarring with your 
sister. I cannot tell you, my child, how greatly 
your recent effort to do right has affected your father 
and myself. Bo not disappoint us in the hope we 
daily cherish, that you will never again give way to 
wrong desires and passions.” 

“ I will try and not disappoint you,” replied Ge¬ 
nevra, the tears starting afresh. “ But I find it so 
hard to keep down my feelings, when anything hap¬ 
pens to irritate me. I am sometimes afraid that all 
my efforts will be of no use. And to think of being 
as I have been—oh, mother I I wouldn’t for all the 
world act and think and feel as I once did!” and she 
looked eagerly into her mother’s eyes, with an ex¬ 
pression that asked, as plainly as words, for some 
direction, or some power of self-control. 

Mrs. Hardamer, in her efforts to act from higher 
motives than such as had governed her for so many 
years, enoountered as painftil difficulties as those 
against which Genevra had to struggle. And she, 
too, had felt the insufficiency of human effort But, 
in the sincere desire for a change of character, a de¬ 
sire created out of the very painfulness of her former 
state, a new light had dawned upon her. From an 
almost paralyzing sense weakness, had 
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sprang a confiding trust in that Being who is Good¬ 
ness itself and Wisdom itself. And she had, many 
times, when sorely tempted, lifted almost involun¬ 
tarily her heart, and breathed an inward prayer for 
help. Nor had she failed to remark that, after this 
silent invocation for aid, the evil that was straggling 
within her had less power, and soon retired, leaving 
her mind in a state of great tranquility. Her first 
thought, when Genevra ceased speaking, was to 
direct her to the same source for that power 
which she did not herself possess, and she said: 
tl I have already learned, my dear child, that our 
own efforts to shun evil will soon prove insufficient 
to protect us in temptation. We must look to Him 
who is the source of all good; and, if we do so, then 
we shall be able to conquer. In no other way, I am 
sure, can we success fully fight against our constant 
propensity to give way to anger or selfishness.” 

And, as Mrs. Hardamer endeavored to point out 
the right way to her child, her own mind was en¬ 
lightened, and she saw more clearly the truth she 
was endeavoring to impart. In this she realized 
what thousands have experienced, but few observed, 
viz., that so soon as we make the effort, from motives 
of regard to others, to give to them right and timely 
instruction, our own minds become enlightened. 

When Genevra went up to her chamber her sister 
had already refired. No word was uttered by either, 
and in a short time she sunk away into a peaceful 
slumber. Ojg the next day her greatest trouble was 
the anticipated effect the knowledge of her invitation 
to attend the ooncert with Mr. Wilkins that evening 
would have upon Gertrude. One thing she resolved, 
and that was to seal her lips in silence, no matter 
what her sister might say to her. After turning over 
the matter in her mind, she determined to ask her 
mother’s advice, and, accordingly, stated her diffi¬ 
culty. Mrs. Hardamer thought a few moments, and 
then said: “ I will manage this for you, Genevra. 
Let me inform Gertrude first of your invitation, and 
perhaps I can prevent her ill-temper from breaking 
forth.” 

Genevra was, of course, very glad of this inter¬ 
ference, and felt a good deal relieved in mind. 
Gertrude was bitter in her language against her 
when Mrs. Hardamer told her that she was going to 
a concert that night with Mr. Wilkins. But there 
was something in her mother’s tone and manner 
that soon checked a further expression of angry 
feelings. 

“ And remember,” said Mrs. Hardamer, in closing, 
“ that you must not use any improper language to 
Genevra. You have accused her falsely, and there 
you must rest. Neither your father nor myself can 
any longer suffer you to quarrel as you have done. 
We are both positive in this and will be obeyed.” 

The way in which this was uttered carried with it, 
to the mind of Gertrude, a conviction that she must 
yield at least a degree of external obedienoe; but it 
in no way modified the feelings of resentment which 
she bore toward her sister. These she still cherished 
with added rancor. 


Happily relieved from an unpleasant collision 
with her sister, Genevra dressed herself, and, when 
Mr. Wilkins came for her, was ready to go with him. 
Gertrude did not show herself when he called. 8be 
was in her chamber chewing the cud of bitter and 
evil fancies. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

THI db-PXRTNBBSHIP. 

T was probably a month from the time in which 
the incidents of the last chapter occurred that 
Mr. Wilkins dropped into the shop of old Mr. Hard¬ 
amer. After a conversation of some t.n or fifteen 
minutes on the ordinary topics of the day, the former 
said: “ I’ve been thinking for the last week or so of 
making a proposition to you.” 

“ Well, what is it?” said Mr. Hardamer. 

“ I don’t know what you will think of it,” replied 
the other, “ but it strikes me if we were to unite our 
shops it would be better for both of us.” 

“ Why, as to that,” said.Mr. Hardamer, “I don’t 
know what to say. I have ntfver thought of anything 
of the kind; but, as you have, suppose you state some 
of the advantages.” 

u Well, they are just these, as I think,” replied 
Mr. Wilkins. “ My shop is larger and a belter stand 
than yours. Your custom is not half what it would 
be, if you were where I am, and mine is hardly 
enough to justify my expenses. If we join, your 
custom will, I am sure, double, and mine cannot fall 
off; so that it must be advantageous to both of os. 
I could then do all the out-doors’ work, which would 
be a relief to you, of course. And the basinet 
weald not then suffer while I was away from the 
shop.” 

“That all seems to look very well,” said Mr. 
Hardamer, “ and, at first sight, it seems to me that 
such an arrangement would be advantageous to both 
of us. Still, I should like to turn it over in my mind 
for a few days.” 

u That, of course, you ought to do,” said Mr. 
Wilkins. 

“ By Saturday I will give you an answer, one way 
or* the other,” said Mr. Hardamer, “and, in the 
meantime, do you look at the subject in every pos¬ 
sible light.” 

On Saturday, Mr. Wilkins called in again, when 
Mr. Hardamer said: “ Well, I have thought a good 
deal of your proposition since you were here, and 
the more I think about it, the better I like it. My 
own affairs are assuming a brighter aspect, and I 
know your business to be good. And let me say to 
you, Mr. Wilkins, that there is no man in the busi¬ 
ness with whom I would have*any connection, except 
yourself.” 

“ I thank you, warmly, for your good opinion,” 
replied Mr. Wilkins. “ I have, also, thought much 
of the subject since I mentioned it to you, and set 
no reason for not mitering, as soon as each one of oe 
can suitably arrange his own business, into the co¬ 
partnership. And this matter in a fair way of settle- 
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ment, I might as well say to you that, if yon have 
no objections, I should be pleased to form with yon 
a closer alliance. I like your daughter Genevra.” 

“ And if she likes you, why there’s an end of the 
matter, 1 ’ said Hardamer, with a broad smile of satis¬ 
faction, which he could not conceal. 

That evening Mr. 'Wilkins called in to see Ge¬ 
nevra, as he was now in the habit of domg almost 
every evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer left 
them, as usual, alone. Gertrude was ensconced in 
her chamber, in no amiable mood, a place of refuge 
from the presence of Mr. Wilkins, which she did 
not fail to seek whenever that gentleman was an¬ 
nounced. 

“ I’ve got a letter here from Genevieve,” said Mr. 
Hardamer to his wife, after they were alone, drawing 
from his pocket the welcome epistle. 

“ Indeed I” ejaculated Mrs. Hardamer, with pleased 
surprise, “ then read it, for I am very anxious to hear 
from her.” 

Mr. Hardamer put on his spectacles, and after un¬ 
folding the letter, read: 

“ My dear Father and Mother. —Four plea¬ 
sant weeks have hurried by, like bo many days; and 
now I must lay aside everything and write to you, 
for I know that you are very anxious to hear from 
your child. Four weeks! It does not Beem possible 
that it is so long since I left you. But happy days 
pass swiftly. I have found Mr. Anderson’s mother 
everything that my heart oould desire. She loves 
him with great tenderness, and has received me as 
if I were her own child. Mr. Anderson has two 
sisters, one of them married and away from home; 
the other single and with us. She is a good girl, 
and seems to delight in anything that pleases either 
her brother or myself. I never saw a family where 
there was such harmony and good feeling between 
all the members. Mr. Anderson, who, although he 
has no diploma, has a license from some medical 
college, intends practising medicine in this county, 
and has given notice to that effect. He seems to be 
very much liked here; although he was formerly, as 
you know too well, very wild and inconsiderate. 
Already he has had several calls, and the neighbors 
say that he will do well. 

“Mr. IUerton’s father lives close by us, and Anne 
spent a whole month with them. She has just gone 
home. They were all delighted with her. She pro¬ 
mised me that she would call and see you; I hope 
she will, frequently, for I know you will like her 
very much; and she will be of so much use to Ge¬ 
nevra, who, I sincerely hope, is still trying to do 
right. Speak to her affectionately from me, and tell 
her that only by perseverance in the good way she 
has entered, can she possibly find happiness.” 

“ Heaven bless her 1” said the old man, wiping his 
eyes, as he finished reading the letter from which the 
above is an extract. 44 She’s no happier than she de¬ 
serves to be.” 

After a brief pause, to collect her thoughts and 
feelings, Mrs. Hardamer said: “I have too, a little 


pleasant news. Mr. Wilkins has offered himself to 
Genevra.” 

“ I’m a little ahead of you there,” replied Mr. 
Hardamer, smiling. “ He has made proposals to 
me for her hand; and, besides that, we have agreed 
to go into business together.” 

44 Why, when did all that happen?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardamer, in surprise and pleasure. 

44 It all happened to-day. And a good day’s busi¬ 
ness I should call it,” said Mr. Hardamer, a little 
proudly. 

Sometime within a month from that evening, a 
small wedding party assembled at Mr. Hardamer’s. 
Among those present, and as pleased as any, were 
Isaac Wilson and little Jimmy. Both were neatly 
dressed, and both wore cheerful countenances. From 
the quiet, happy face of this newly-wedded child the 
old man’s eyes often turned to those of his only two 
apprentices, and an occasional sad thought would 
cross his mind, as memory called up the forms of 
two others who might have been there and as cheer¬ 
ful, too, if he had extended to them that care and 
watchful regard which a master should always have 
over his apprentices. But he banished such thoughts 
as quickly as possible. Gertrude forced herself, from 
pride and maidenly Bhame, to appear pleased. She 
kissed the cheek of her sister, after the ceremony was 
performed; but the act was not from love. It was 
only for the eyes of others. In her heart she cher¬ 
ished feelings toward Genevra so nearly allied to 
hate, that, if they oould have been separated from 
all associated affections and presented to her in their 
true character, she would have been startled at their 
hideous deformity. Ever and anon, as her eye would 
rest upon the happy face of her sister and then 
glance from it to the manly countenance of her hus¬ 
band, would she feel fresh pangs of jealous indigna¬ 
tion. But Genevra was too much absorbed in her 
own delight to see that any one present was disturbed. 
She was even deceived by her sister’s manner toward 
her, and fondly thought that she, too, had seen her 
error and had resolved to cultivate kinder and 
gentler sympathies. But we turn away from the 
pleasant scene, in which was but one troubled heart, 
and that one troubled because evil thoughts and de¬ 
sires were cherished. 

The new and brighter aspect which affairs had 
now assumed had the effect to encourage Mrs. 
Hardamer. She, too, like her husband, could not 
help glancing back, and, in noting the changes of a 
year, she found the words again recurring to her 
thoughts, 44 Sweet are the uses of adversity.” The 
troubles and disappointments which she had expe¬ 
rienced had been wonderfully effective in tearing the 
scales from her eyes. And now, that there seemed 
to have come the dawn of a better day, her resolu¬ 
tions to perform all known duties were strengthened 
because, in the new light which had broken upon her 
mind, she saw clearly that only in the way of duty 
could there be true happiness. Never, until recently, 
since her children were babes, had she found as much 
pleasure as pain in their company. Her own, as well 
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as their unhappy" tempers, had created a condition of 
things the very opposite of domestic tranquility. 
But the example of Genevieve had dpne a great deal 
toward correcting much that was wrong in the dis¬ 
position of her three younger sisters. 

The gradual process of change which had been 
going on in Mrs. Hardamer’s own mind also had its 
good effect. And, since Genevra had tried to put 
away some of her evils, there had been a different 
sphere pervading her whole family—a sphere which 
none but Gertrude could resist—and her resistance 
was becoming every day more feeble, because she 
found it a vain resistance. And, with this wonder¬ 
ful change, both Mr. and Mrs. Hardamer saw that a 
condition of worldly prosperity was also opening be¬ 
fore them. Bot, trouble had done its legitimate 
office. They no longer looked to riches and to the 
privileges of wealth as the true sources of happiness. 
A state of freedom from evil affections, bringing 
eternal peace, they saw to be the only state truly de¬ 
sirable. With this, riches would prove a blessing— 
without it, a curse. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

. C05CLUSIOH. 

T HE double co-partnership formed by Mr. Wilkins 
none of the parties had cause to regret. His wife 
still persevered in her efforts to act from higher mo¬ 
tives than the mere selfish ones that had ruled her 
so long. The business had increased since he and 
Mr* Hardamer joined their shops, even more than 
either of them had anticipated. Work came in upon 
them with a rapidity and steadiness that made it ne¬ 
cessary, in a few months, to nearly double their 
force. In the present was cheerfalness and content¬ 
ment, and in prospect a high degree of prosperity. 

Leaving now the different members of this family 
to act out in their legitimate spheres, their several 
duties, we will briefly sketch an incident or two in 
the lives of some other characters introduced in the 
course of the story, and then assign the whole to the 
reader. 

It was probably about twelve months from the 
time of Genevra’8 marriage that a man of dissipated 
appearance, though perfectly sober, applied at the 
shop of Messrs. Hardamer & Wilkins for work. The 
trade was brisk, and hands in demand, and so the 
journeyman was promptly seated. He gave his name 
as Wilson. There was little in his appearance that 
was prepossessing, for he was miserably clad, and 
his countenance indicated the free indulgence of sen¬ 
sual passions. Still, he did not seem to be a bold 
transgressor, for he rarely joined in the conversation 
of the shop; and he certainly showed a disposition 
to reform at least one b%d habit, for he resolutely re¬ 
fused to touch any kind of intoxicating drink. 
Gradually his looks improved, and after he had ob¬ 
tained new clothes he presented the appearance of a 
respectable man. Still, he went out but little, and 
always seemed to be thinking about something that 
troubled him. 


“ Come, Wilson, let’s have a plate of oysters and 
some brandy punch,” said one of the journeymen to 
him on a Saturday evening. “ It does one good, now 
and then, to indulge a little.” 

“ No, I would rather not,” said Wilson. 

“ Oh, nonsense, come along 1 I believe you’re ac¬ 
tually afraid to drink,” urged the other, with a 
slight expression of ridicule. “If the truth was 
known, it would be found, I expect, that you are an 
old bruiser at the bottle, and are afraid $o touch it 
for fear of getting drunk.” 

“I expect it would,” replied Wilson, gravely, 
while a shade of sadness flitted over his countenance. 

“ Then you won’t go with me f’ said his fellow- 
journeyman. 

“ No, indeed, that I will not I” responded Wilson, 
positively. “ A burnt child, they say, dreads the 
fire.” 

“ Well, you can do as you like,” said the other; 
“ but, thank fortune, I am man enough to drink when 
I please, and leave off when I please.” 

Wilson did not reply, and the other went out, 
leaving him alone with Isaac. 

“ Well, I’m glad you didn’t go,” said Isaac, warmly, 
after the tempting and ridiculing journeyman had 
gone out. “ I have never felt like touching any kind 
of liquor since I saw my old fellow-apprentice, Bill 
Grimes, turn to mixing it for niggers and dirty 
blackguards in Washington.” 

“Were you ever at Washington, Isaac?” asked 
Wilson, with evident interest. 

Yes, I was there once, and I don’t care if I never 
see the place again.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because, if I must tell you, I was once fool 
enough to run away from my master, and foot it all the 
way to Washington. And a sorry enough time I had, 
of it Nobody would give me any work, and I believe 
I should have died if it hadn’t been for one of the 
best old women in the world, over in Georgetown, 
who took me in and acted toward me just like a mo¬ 
ther.” 

“ You were fortunate in that part of your adventure, 
certainly,” remarked Wilson, shading his eyes with 
his hand, and looking Isaac in the face. “What 
was the kind old woman’s name ?” 

“ Her name was Mrs. Armor,” replied Isaac. 

“ Mrs. Armor,” repeated the journeyman, in a me¬ 
chanical and abstracted tone. Then seeming to 
rouse himself, he said, “ And so she was kind to 
you?” 

“ Indeed she was. She took me into her house and 
kept me while I was sick and had nothing to do; 
and, though she was very poor herself, never seemed 
to begrudge me anything. And when I couldn’t get 
any work in Georgetown, she gave me money enough 
to take me to Fredriclmburg, where there was a seat 
of work vacant.” 

The journeyman still sat shading his eyes with his 
hand, but did not reply, and Isaac continued, "One 
reason why she was so good to me, I believe, was 
because she had a son who had left his master and 
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gone of£ she didn’t know where; for she said she 
hadn’t heard from him in a good many years. How 
she seemed to love that son l Not a day passed that 
she didn’t speak of him, and wonder where he was, 
and what he was doing. She said Bhe never would 
die in peace until she had seen him; but sometimes 
she would talk about his being dead, and then 
the tears used to roll down her cheeks in great 
drops.” 

A sound, as of a sob, checked Isaac in his narra¬ 
tion, and he looked up inquiringly into the journey¬ 
man’s face; but the shadow from his hand concealed 
its expression, and defied the keen glance of the boy. 
But, somehow or other, he did not feel inclined to 
say more, and no further questions being asked, he 
remained silent. 

On the next morning Wilson applied to Mr. 
Hardamer to be paid off, and left the shop with 
about thirty dollars in his pocket and a new suit of 
clothes on his back. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day he descended 
from a stage that drove up to Gadsby’s H^tel, in 
Washington, and stepping off at a quick pace up the 
avenue, was soon passing over toward Georgetown. 
The sun was just setting as he reached the elevated 
ground by the President’s house, which gave him a 
full view of the Heights of Georgetown, and, heaving 
a sigh, he hurried on with a quickened pace. 

Not long after he stood before a small and poor 
looking house, at the upper end of the town, and 
with a flushed face and agitated frame, knocked at 
the door. It was opened by an old woman, who 
looked at him inquiringly. 

" Does Mrs. Armor live here ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, that is my name,” she replied. “Will 
you walk in ?” 

He entered, and Mrs. Armor dosed the door. 

“ And, so you don’t know me, mother ?” he said, 
while his voice trembled and his whole frame shook. 

“John 1 my son 1 Oh, is it you ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armor, suddenly, lifting her eyes and hands, and 
then throwing her arms around his neck. 

“ Yes, mother, it is your erring son, at last re¬ 
turned,” he said, giving way to tears. 

“ Heaven be praised I” ejaculated the mother, look¬ 
ing upward, as she withdrew her arms from the neck 
of her son, and clasped her hands together. 

It was a little over ten years from the time the inci¬ 
dents mentioned in the last chapter occurred, that four 
men were seated at a table in a drinking house in the 
vilest part of New Orleans playing cards. They ap¬ 
peared to be strangers. One of them was a sailer, 
and almost every word he uttered was coupled with 
some disgusting expletive or shocking oath. The 
other three seemed to be boatmen, and it was evident 
that they were mtfn of bad hearts. All four were 
more than half drunk, and yet exhibited a keen de¬ 
sire to win from each other. The sailor lost fre¬ 
quently, and qt every failure of his luck he swore 
more and more bitterly. At last he threw down a 
five-dollar bill, his last money. In a few minutes it 


passed over to the pile of cash along side of the man 
who sat next to him. 

“If you can beat me, or cheat me, I can whip 
you 1” cried the sailor, as his last bill vanished, and 
he sprung from the table, and "thrust his clenched 
fist into the face of the man who had won from 
him. 

Quick as thought, a knife glanced in the dim light 
of the shop, and in the next moment the blood gushed 
from the side of the sailor. He fell with a groan to 
the floor. The individual who had stabbed him 
coolly replaced his knife, and looked on with a 
drunken and indifferent stare, while others attempted 
to stop the flow of blood. 

“ Who is he ? Does any one know V 9 was asked 
by many voices. 

“ Ask him his name,” cried another, “ while he is 
able to speak.” 

“Who are you? What is your name?” was 
shouted in the ear of the wounded man. 

“ Thomas Peters,” he replied, in a feeble tone. 

“ Tom Peters 1” ejaculated the individual wbo had 
committed the rash and murderous deed, pressing 
forward, and bending over to catch a glimpse of the 
face of the man, A single glance sufficed. Iq the 
next moment he glided from the house, and hurried 
to the residence of a physician. 

On the arrival of that individual at the scene of 
blood, he proceeded to examine into the condition of 
the wounded man, and soon ascertained that the stab 
he had received was not mortal. No effort was made 
to arrest the individual who had committed the act, 
for all in that den of evil felt a sympathy for any one 
who had become amenable to law. The physician, 
after dressing the wound and giving the necessary 
directions, hurried away, for he hardly felt that his 
life was safe a moment among the wretches that 
crowded the room. 

After he was gone, the man who had stabbed 
Peters—the reader’s old acquaintance Tom—gave' 
directions to have him removed to a chamber, and 
provided for at his expense. During the whole 
night he sat by the bedside of the man whose life he 
had attempted, sometimes listening to his feeble 
breathing, sometimes fixing his eyes long and sadly 
upon the pale face of the insensible sleeper, and 
sometimes resting his head upon his hand, for an 
hour at a time* in sad and painful thought. 

Toward daylight, Peters became sensible for the 
first time since the affray, and looked about him 
wildly. 

“What’s the matter? Where am I?” he said, 
with an imprecation, attempting to rise. But he 
sunk back upon his pillow, exhausted by the effort. 

“You made a narrow escape, Tom Peters. But 
you are safe now,” said the individual who had been 
watching beside him through the night. 

“ Who are you, ha, that calls me Tom Peters ?” 
replied the wounded man, turning a quick and 
searching glance upon his companion. 

“Don’t you know me, Tom?” said that person, 
rising to his feet, and placing himself so that the 
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light of the dim lamp would fall upon his counte¬ 
nance. 

44 I think I know your voice. But that is not the 
face, surely, of Bill Grimes!” responded Peters, in 
surprise. 

44 It may be very much changed from what it was, 
. Tom, but Btill it is the face of Bill Grimes, your old 
fellow apprentice, and none other.” 

“ Then we are both a little the worse for wear, Pm 
thinking. But who was it that stabbed me, ha?” 
And Peters launched a volley of corses at the head 
of the murdering villain, as he called him, who had 
attempted his life. * 

44 I stabbed you, Tom,” said the other. “ Bat you 
roused the devil in me by insinuating that I cheated 
you. I didn’t know it was you, or I’d have cut my 
hand off before I harmed a hair of your head. But 
the doctor says you are not dangerous, and I hope 
you’ll soon be out.” 

44 Well, here’s my hand, Bill,” said Peters, stretch¬ 
ing out his arm with a feeble effort. 44 A sailor never 
bears malice, and is always true to an old friend.” 

The other took the proffered hand and grasped it 
warmly. 

A/ter the recovery of Peters, neither he nor Grimes 
made any attempt to lead a better life, but attached 
themselves to each other in a kind of evil fraternity, 
and followed the devices of their own hearts. The 
end, when it came, was sad enough for both. One 
died in a drunken fit, of cold and exposure, in a 
northern city whither he had drifted; and the other, 
after a year passed in prison for some crime, lost his 
life in a quarrel. They dropped out of life, no one 
caring for them, or remembering them, except with 
pity, contempt or execration. 


HID IN A ROSE. 

BY CLIO STANLEY. 

E were poor, but not miserably so. Only, we 
were obliged to do something to live well— 
worldly well, I should have said; but the 
doing never hurt or disgraced us, and we managed 
to live in a pleasant, dainty sort of a way, and neither 
of (is ever thought of finding fault with our circum¬ 
stances. 

We had been a large family once—fhat was when 
the old house was new, and all the walks about it 
were paved with the gold of the sunshine. Now the 
roof was overgrown with moss, the paint was faded 
to a dingy kind of no*color, the boards were parting 
in small, unnoticed places, and the trees had grown 
so tall under the ministry of sun and rain, and had 
taken to themselves so many branches, that the sun¬ 
light could hardly find a way through. 

Alice and Daisy were twins, and twelve years 
younger than I; two brothers and a little sister, with 
blue eyes and sunny hair, into which the splendor of 
the summer heavens had fallen, had been between 
us, and had died years and years before. Lily was 
OUr little sister still, and would wake some day with 
the sweet child-smile on her pure face 1 And Dane 


and David, the little rosy-cheeked, black-eyed boys, 
who had chased each other over the hills, and filled 
the air with merry shouts, they, too, would awake, 
young and gay as they were twenty years ago! 

Twenty summers the wild flowers had blossomed, 
and the snows of twenty winters had fallen on their 
little graves, and the dark braids of my hair were 
already interspersed with silver threads. 

It was the birthday of Alice and Daisy, and there¬ 
fore a holiday; but, as the afternoon wore away, 
Alice and I took out some work of our own, while 
Daisy, curled up in the big rocking-chair, with a 
volume of poems in her hand—Goethe or Uhland, I 
don’t remember which, but some old German whom 
Daisy admired and quoted to us whenever we gave 
her an opportunity. 

Alice was embroidering a tiny velvet sacque, that 
was to adorn her own slender figure—and $ very 
marvel it was in my eyes; while I—well, I am not 
ashamed to own that I was mending the dainty white 
stockings that just fitted Daisy’s pretty feet. Too 
would have loved to look at them ; you could ima¬ 
gine so easily the little feet hidden away under the 
delicate embroidery ! Snowy and plump they were, 
and you would scarcely hear a footfall if she danced 
from one end of the house to the other. 

The afternoon faded into twilight, followed by a 
quiet evening, until, I think, all at once we all three 
began to long for a little excitement. 

I rolled the stockings up into a little ball and 
tossed them into Daisy’s lap, and for onoe she, of her 
own accord, closed the tiny, precious volume, tossing 
it over to me with a smile which showed that she 
understood my mood. 

By the time I had put the book away in the old- 
fashioned book-case, standing in the corner, Alice had 
her work neatly folded and the fire stirred to a cheer¬ 
ful blaze. 

44 What are we to do f* 9 asked Daisy, saucily, turn¬ 
ing her blue eyes toward me, as if I had been uncon¬ 
sciously the disturber of the peace. 

44 Yes, we were quiet enough,” echoed Alice, the 
color flashing in and out of her fair cheeks; 44 and 
why couldn’t you have let us alone, Yune?” 

I was baptised Yunette, but the sisters always 
called me Yune. 

44 Oh, well,” I rejoined, 44 if you are both so sorry 
to be disturbed, 1 will go away and amuse myself.” 

But, before I could take a step, there was Alice 
holding one hand and Daisy the other, and both of 
them laughing and talking in a breath. 

"Now, Yune, you know we were not in earnest, 
just as well as we know that you have some new plea¬ 
sure in store for us. Lo tell os, quick!” 

I hadn’t, really, up to that moment, any definite 
idea about how we were to amrae ourselves, but I 
began to stir up my ideas in a sort of eager fashion, 
while they watched me. Our resources were small, 
and I almost feared we had exhausted them. 

There was a garret full of strange relics, but it was 
too cold to rummage there; and there was a curious 
Indian box of bits of scented wood, oddly joined to- 
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gather, filled, no doubt, with relics that would serve 
for many a wonderful story; but then we had long 
had a tacit agreement among ourselves, that the In¬ 
dian box should be opened only on a Christmas 
night. And, at last, I had thought of the right 
thing; there was the wonderful quilt, folded away in 
the cedar chest. It was made of beautiful silk blos¬ 
soms, cut of the loveliest colors, sewed on a pure- 
white ground. In the very centre was a crimson | 
rose, and under this and every other flower, mamma 
had told us, there was hidden a tiny note written by 
the friend who had contributed the flower. 

It had been our Aunt Margaret’s bridal bed-quilt; 
bat she had never used it afterward, because she 
would not have its splendor spoiled. When she died, 
eleven yean after her marriage, she left the quilt to 
Daisy—no fingers but hen were to lift the wonderful 
flower-leaves, or discover the . little treasures of 
Thought and Affection hidden now for nearly half a 
century! 

As soon as I thought of that, I put away their de¬ 
taining hands, and ran up-stairs for it. The cedar 
chest stood in the corner of my room, and raising the 
lid, I took out the bulky package, carefully tied up 
in linen, and went back with it. I remember, to this 
day, as I crossed the hall, how the moonlight shone 
in through the small panes of the window, making 
squares of silver on the floor. Over this shining 
path I walked with my precious burden. 

Alice was holding open the door for me as I de¬ 
scended the Stairs, and both of them cried out with 
delight when they saw what I carried. 

We pushed back the chairs and table, and spread¬ 
ing it out over the gay floor-cloth, we gathered 
around it. 

The fireshine fell over us with a sweet illumina¬ 
tion, met half-way by the paler light from the wax 
candles; and, no doubt, an artist would have made 
a bright picture of our eager faces—Alios and Daisy, 
so flair and beautiful, and even my dark, plain face, 
mors pleasant than usual, with the light of expecta¬ 
tion upon it. 

u Liftthe lily first," said Alice, softly. 

And Daisy parted the snowy leaves and pulled out 
a little pink note, folded cornerwise, and smelling of 
roee-leaves. 

There was a little verse written in pale ink, which 
Daisy read aloud: 

** Flowers to the ftrir—to yoa these flowers I bring, 

And strive to greet yoa with an earlier spring; 

Flowers, sweet and gay and delicate like you— 
Emblems of innocence and beauty, too.” 

“ Oh, look at that sunflower, Daisy I Do open that 
next.” 

And the yellow disk was pulled apart, and on a 
bit of blue paper appeared these quaint lines: 

“ With expectation beating high, 

Myself I now desire to spy; * 

And straight I in a glass surveyed 
An antique lady, much decayed, 

Whose languid eye and pallid cheek 
The conquering power of time bespeak. 

voi* XU.—68. 


But, though deprived of youthfal bloom, 

Free was my face from peevish gloom. 

A cap, though not of modern grace. 

Hid my gray hairs and decked my face; 

Whoe'er had seen me, must have said, 

Thereygoes one cheerful, pleased old maid." 

“ Oh, Yune-I I believe you tucked that in your¬ 
self,” cried Daisy. “ Doesn’t it sound just like her, 
Allie 7” 

“Indeed, no!” I hastened to say. “I have not 
meddled with a single flower.” 

Carefully Daisy’s pink and-white fingers wan¬ 
dered among the flowere—daisies and buttercups and 
blue-bells—and, curious pnough and sad enough 
were some little effusions, when we remembered that 
the hands that fashioned the flowers were long ago 
folded under the real blossoms of spring-time. 

“Now, for the great rose!” said Alice, laughing. 

But, as Daisy put one little finger under the red^ 
dest leaf there came a sudden loud knock at the hall 
door. 

I opened it, but could see nothing for a white gust 
of snow that swept by me, extinguishing the candle 
I carried. 

“ Does Margaret Thane live here 7” a strange voice 
demanded. 

“No,” said I. 

And then I felt two light hands laid upon my 
shoulders, and turned around to see Daisy standing 
there, her young face shining with a shy eager¬ 
ness. 

“ What is it, Yune?” she said, softly. 

“I was directed here,” the stranger said again, 
hesitating a little. “I am looking for Margaret 
Thane.” 

“ She died years ago,” I replied, quickly. 

“ But that is my name, too,” said Daisy, looking at 
me reproachfully. “ Won’t yon come in V 9 

And the little hand was reached j>ast me out into 
the darkness of the wintry night, and before I could 
collect my scattered wits the young stranger was in¬ 
side the door, shaking the snow from his coat. 

A frank, brave face met my gaze when the cap and 
mufflers were thrown aside. Brown, curling hair, 
browner eyes, shaded by dark lashes, and a merry, 
laughing mouth. The red lips, parting, introduced 
our strange visitor, by name John Oldbury. 

“ I am young, John ,” he said, when, the first ex¬ 
citement over, we had settled to sober talk, “ and I 
am sent by old John to translate a letter supposed to 
be in the possession of Margaret Thane.” 

“ We have been reading old letters all the even¬ 
ing,” said Daisy, her blue eyes dancing merrily, “ but 
we haven’t found any that required a transla¬ 
tion.” 

“Hush, Daisy!” 

I said it softly, as I noticed the admiring gaze of 
the stranger lingering on her bright faoe. 

But she had deftly unrolled the gay quilt and 
spread it out at his very feet. 

“ It is under that red rose,” he said, slowly, while I 
listened in astonishment. “Agreat many yean ago, my 
unde, John Oldbury, was in love with your aunt, Mar- 
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garet Giles; but before he had told hef of the one strong 
passion of his life, she married your father’s brother, 
David Thane. Her friends gave her a flower quilt, and 
his sister Martha, who was her chosen friend, gave the 
red roso. Her note was written and hid under its red 
leaves, but he took it out, and left instea</one of his own. 
He died the other day, and commanded me to find her 
and read her the note, if she had never read it,* but if she 
was dead and had a namesake, I was to read it to Aer.” 

“ And I am her namesake! Isn’t it funny ? We were 
just going to look for the secret hid under the rose when 
your knock startled us so,” said Daisy, with a laugh and 
a blush. 

“ Suppose I keep the note until we are better ac¬ 
quainted ?” he said, gayly. •* 

And Daisy, blushing still more brightly, consented. 

The days seemed winged things all that winter. John 
Oldbury put up at the village hotel,*and found his way to 
our quiet house almost every day. Twice a week, Alioe 
and Daisy sped through the smooth, snowy lanes in bis 
pretty sleigh, and their merry voices rang out in musical 
laughters, treble and glad, when he bade them good-night 
under the old brown porch. 

I dreamed of the ending of the story, and so, perhaps, 
have you. 

It was early in the new year, a night bright with moon 
and stars, when John Oldbury brought Daisy in from an 
evening ramble. Daisy was restless and excited. 

“ John is going home to-morrow,” she whispered, lean¬ 
ing over my shoulder. 

But he oaught the whisper, though-he was busy talking 
to Alice. 

“ Yes,” he said, “my holiday is ended. “But I have 
never read your letter yet, Miss Daisy.” 

“ Bead it now,” said Alioe, mindful of our Daisy’s red 
oheeks. 

“ It isn’t mint” cried Daisy. “ It belongs to a dead 
Margaret.” 

“But there is a living Daisy to interpretit,” he an¬ 
swered, joyously; and sitting down by Daisy’s side, he 
pulled the yellow, timo-worn paper from his pocket. 

This is how it ran: 

“ Honored Misd Margaret —As your days of rejoicing 
begin, my days of hope are ended! Last evening, look¬ 
ing forth from my window, I saw you walking with your 
sweetheart by the river side, and my soul was sadly 
troubled. Would to God tee might have had such friendly 
ohat—such lover's talk together! For now, when I must 
say farewell, my heart is overflowing with honest love for 
y OU _ ft love that is the same yesterday, to-day, and for¬ 
ever. “ John Oldburt.” 

• «It is an old-fashioned love-letter, Daisy, and / would 
have made it shorter, if no sweeter.” 

“ What would you have said ?” asked Alice. 

“I would have said just what I say now. Daisy, I 
love you. Will you be my dear wife t” And, turning 
round, he had taken Daisy in his arms, and was kissing 
her glowing cheeks. 

And this was the stranger who had come to us through 
{he snow a short three months before! 

I was on my feet, ready for a stern reprimand; but 
Daisy lifted her blue eyes to mine, brimful of the love she 
could no longer oonoeal, and said: “ I love him, Yune 1” 

What oomld I say then ? 

That was four years ago to-night Daisy Oldbury is 


here again by the fire.igbt with a little brown-eyed Tune 
asleep on her knees; and between us we read a letter fron 
Alice, who has crossed the wide waters with her heart’s 
beloved. 

The gray is thicker in my hair now, and the wrinkles 
are beginning to deepen on my face. 

But baby Yune kisses away every heart-ache, and I 
never regret the finding of the dear love-secret that blos¬ 
somed so merrily under the rose 1 


MISS CARRIE'S MISCARRY. 

BT ANNIE L. J. 

ON’T you think Miss Carrie’s plans have mis¬ 
carried?” I asked the “guidman” as we sat at 
breakfast under the shade of a cherry-tree. 

We always eat out of doors in summer time, and sajoy 
the morning air and song of birds more than any one can 
imagine who has not tried the experiment. 

“ I haven’t heard a word about it,” my husband replied, 
with bis non-committal air. He never does “hear a 
word,” though he always knows everything. 

“ Well, dear," I began, “that anejent spinster—” 

“Come, now, mother, don’t,” he interrupted, in a re¬ 
proachful tone. And be always says “mother” tome 
when he wants to make me feel old. 

I began again: “ That anoient spinster, who is, I am 
sure, thirty-six years of age, has been dping her prettiest 
to win the attentions of one of the students.” 

“ And why not?” asked the guidman. 

“ Why not!” I echoed. “ Yet it is a great pityeomuch 
energy should be wasted.” 

Miss Carrie Coulter was our next-door neighbor, and 
from the door of Hillside we oonld see the white vails 
gleaming through the trees of Willow Place. White it 
was, inside and out, clean and shining from the ceiling to 
the cellarUfrom the market baskets, that were well knows 
without d^y labels, to the dog “Jip,” who had his weekly 
bath, and ntyta afterward by the fire. 

Mrs. Jemima Coulter was a majestic type of woman— 
large ofTrame, stately of demeanor, and every word large 
and emphatio, a dictionary in itself. I have nothing to 
do with totf^ons, for I am married, reader; and although 
they argali handsome fellows, and one of them once 
called me'“a piece of parlor furniture,” I shall not re¬ 
taliate. It is only of Miss Carrie that I need to write, for 
she is indeed quite ebougb folr one poor pen 1 6 describe 
and afterward survive . 

We were at sohool together; and although at that time 
she had a table and chair to herself, vs one the teacher 
honored for her age, while I sat on the benches with 
Libbie De Winter and tbe rest, yet now that I am married 
and have eight children to call me mother, sbe patronises 
me, and speaks of tbe time sbe attended sohool us if it 
were only yesterday, always adding: “ When I was a 
little girl.” 

Tall, stately, like her mother, with a little mincing air 
that had grown with her years, large of features, of tbs 
Queen Elisabeth type, and sonorous of voice, she was s 
oharacter few could pass without noticing. 

We are not very well supplied with clergymen in these 
oountry villages of Canada, tbe big* lights are all reserved 
to enlighten the city darkness; and we who, being poor, are 
surely Nls “ little ones,” are left to the tender merey of 
the students who are preparing for the ministry at McGill 
College University. 

And suoh a variety! X have no time to divide and 
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subdivide them, but their efforts at imitation in oratory, 
their weak repetitions of the same small exhortation over 
and over again, had a pitiful as well as a ludicrous ap¬ 
pearance; but when they put on airs, and talked farming, 
with such a knowledge of it as the youngest ohild present 
might possess, evidently to suit the oapaoity of their 
hearers, I could not endure any more, and remained 
rigidly at home, where, having such good authority as 
Emerson, I 

“ Laughed at the love and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 

For whAt are they all in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meetr 
. Ik had «o happened this summer that a very handsome 
tfAttreeable student of about twenty-five had been sent 
KLiXtond the vacation, and after he had engaged board 
JHr Ufbie De Winter’s grandma—which we all called 
dCHnsters’ home—the young girls of the village were 
dettghted to find him a pleasant companion. He could 
talk law with Lawyer Tyall, and farming with old Hugh 
Wideaore, who loved a hearer better than a speaker; he 
was always ready to fetoh a pillow for poor sick Mrs. 
LaUgly, or to wheel her baby’s carriage, and even went so 
far as to hoe potatoes for old Mrs. De Winter, when that 
ambitious old lady, who had long passed her three soore 
and tew, went about her self-iqsposed task. But the 
orowning piece of gossip oame when he first rowed in the 
same boat with Carrie Coulter; and the laughing hoydens 
of eighteen, who never expect they will be old, were 
amused at the sight of the spinster, smittep for the first 
time by the little arolier at the mature age of thirty-six. 

At All times and seasons the “ Rosebud,” whioh was the 
name of Mrs. Coulter’s jaunty little boat, was at the 
minister’s disposal; and Miss Carrie, with a coquettish 
linen suit and pink ribbons, went floating down stream to 
Mrs. De Winters, asking as the boat made for shore “ if 
MaoAlwyn was wishing a sail this eveningand with an 
air of condescension inviting Libbie De Winter to take 
an oar. And the trio enjoyed those quiet sails over the 
rippling waters, sometimes reaohing a bed of white water- 
lilies that were idly waiting for loving, admiring hands 
to gather them in their glorious, tranquil beauty. And 
Carrie, who had never read “Little Women,” yet vaguely 
dreamed, as Laurie and Amy had done, of rowing in the 
same boat for life. 

Pretty, demure Libbie De Winter never talked muoh at 
these times; she rowed splendidly, and joined with a 
sweet, pathetio voice the quaint hymns they sang, while 
the student made melody with his exquisite voice, and 
Carrie was unusually earnest whenever he sang his 
favorite Sunday-school hymn, which rang oat its refrain 


“ Yes,” he replied, with a pleasant smile; “ but it is not 
for long. I shall return, if God spares me, to spend the 
happy Hew Year with you; and if I may dare to 
hope—” 

The student’s eyes were afar off, watohing the glowing 
sunset, or he would have seen the eager yet repressed 
lock in his listener's faoe. He blushed a little and ap¬ 
peared embarrassed. 

“ You may hope,” she said, as softly as her stately tones 
oould speak, “you may hope foranything I can give.” 

His cheek flushed deeper, and he hurried over the next 
sentence. 

“You have been a pleasant companion to my little 
Libbie, and I hope yon will continue her friend while I 
am away. We are to be married at Christmas.” 

Hit proud tone I hit■ “ little Libbie /” Carrie Coulter 
had a dased look when she responded to his bland “ good 
night,” as they parted at the shore. The one dream of 
her dull womanhood had patted wuxXy forever. 

“And how do you know all this?” queriod the gnid- 
man, as I told him the story in fewer words that morning. 

“ I know,” I replied, “ because the student told Libbie, 
and Libbie sometimes makes me her confidante, which 
aooounts for my knowing so much about Miss Carrie’s 
miscarry.” 

IN A SALOON. 

•BT T. S. ART HUB. 

lt T DOH'T know how you feel about it,” said a gentle- 

X man, speaking to his neighbor, “but I am troubled 
at this multiplication, of saloons. They are coming up 
to our very doors—intending themselves into our best 
neighborhoods. That property over the way has just 
been sold for twenty-five thousand dollars, and is to be 
fitted up in the most attractive style as a drinking-saloon. 
It will be the fashionable plaoe, and draw into its dan¬ 
gerous precincts many of our most promising young men. 
Neither your sons nor mine will be as safe as they are 
to-day.” 

“ When it is opened ?” 

“ Yes, that is what I mean.” 

The name of the first speaker was Cleaves, that of his 
neighbor Alburtis. They were engaged in business, and 
were living in good style in a fashionable part of the city. 
Both had sons just approaching manhood. 

The countenance of Mr. Alburtis grew troubled. 

“ The publio indifference to this thing is marvellous,” 
continued Mr. Cleaves. “Just think of it! We have in 
our city over five thousand places where liquor is sold 
under the sanction of the law! And there is not a man 


for earth of Heaven—“ Nearer to Thee.” 

80 the summer passed away quietly and pleasantly, 
and when the September days oame, and the students’ 
holidays ended, Miss Carrie had not realised her droam. 

“ One last sail Mr. MacAlwyn.” She held out a white 
nngloved hand and smiled, sympathetic but glad on hear¬ 
ing that Libbie was prevented by a headache from joining 
them. (Oh, Libbie, you little hypocrite, with your wo¬ 
man’s excuses already.) 

The “ Rosebud ” glided softly on out into the open bay, 
the old pathless road they knew so well. 

Thus an hour passed, with only here and there a snatch 
at conversation, until turning homeward Miss Carrie re¬ 
marked: “How very quiet you are this evening, Mr. 
MacAlwyn!” and then added with a sigh, “ but no won- 
dar, for to-morrow you leave us.” 


in this community who does not know that nine-tenths of 
the pauperism, crime and suffering with which we are 
cursed springs from their existence.” 

“ I am more afraid of private saloons than these,” said 
Mr. Alburtis. 

“ Private saloons f” returned the neighbor, manifesting 
a little surprise. “ These must be something new. I have 
not heard of them.” 

“It is in these private saloons that the appetite is 
usually first formed,” said Mr. Alburtis. “ There are a 
great many of them, and they are working a vast amount 
of harm.” 


“ You mean what are called sample-rooms V 9 
“No; their keepers do not hang out any signs. T)iey 
are not open to the publio. Only a select few can gain 


access to any one of them.” 
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“ You astonish me," said Mr. Cleaves. “ Are you sure 
about this?” 

“ Very sure. They have the ehoieest of liquors, and 
are usually fitted up in the most elegant manner. Refined 
and cultivated people of both sexes—chiefly young men 
and women from eighteen to twenty-five or thirty years 
of age—are always to be met there. It is the aesthetic 
and luxurious sideof drinking—fascinating and dangerous 
beyond anything to be found in the most attractive public 
saloons of our city.” 

“ Are they licensed V* 

“No. Our commonwealth gets no revenue from these 
saloons, many of which dispense liquor in a single night 
to the value of several hundred dollars. They used to be 
open only in the evenings, but now many of them are to 
be found open all the afternoon. I saw your son Edwin 
coming away from one of these private saloons only yes¬ 
terday.” 

“My son Edwin 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Cleaves, with a 
marked change of countenance. 

“ Yes. I spoke to him as he was leaving the house. 
He was in company with an elegantly-dressed young 
lady, who had also been visiting this saloon. Her color 
was too high, and her eyes too moist and bright. She 
had been taking more champagne than was good for her. 
I know her father and mother very well. It made me feel 
sorry.” 

“ You astound me more and more. Who was she ?” 

Mr. Alburtis shook his head. “ It w'ould not be right 
for me to mention names.” 

“ Where is this saloon V* 

“ I would rather not say. I might got myself into 
trouble.” 

“ If they are selling liquor without a license,” said Mr. 
Cleaves, “ the danger of trouble would be with them, not 
you.” 

V I do not mean legal trouble.” 

“ What kind?” 

“ Social. The people who are engaged in this thing 
are people of standing and great social influence. Some 
of them are among my most intimate and valued friends.** 

“ There is some catch in all this. You are playing on 
my credulity.” 

“ Would to Heaven it were all a mere fiction!” an¬ 
swered Mr. Alburtis, with great seriousness of manner. 
“ But it is not so. These are the places we have most to 
dread. Here it is that our sons learn first to drink—here 
they enquire the appetite that leads them captive at last. 
I am not half so much in fear of a public drinking-house 
as I am of a private saloon. You may guard your sons 
against the former, but not against the latter. An open 
enemy is always less to be dreaded than a secret foe.” 

A mutual friend coming by at the moment interrupted 
their conversation. 

“ I would like to talk with you again about this/* said 
Mr. Cleaves, as they parted. 

It so happened that the two gentlemen did not meet 
again for several weeks. Then it was at a social enter¬ 
tainment given by a wealthy citizen, who stood high in 
the community as a man of ^reat public spirit and en¬ 
larged Christian benevolence. His personal character 
was held as above reproach. The oompany assembled 
in his elegant rooms was made up largely of young 
people. 

As Mr. Alburtis, who had two sons present—one eigh¬ 
teen and the other twenty—was passing to the supper- 
* room, he encountered Mr. Cleeves, who said, in an under¬ 


tone : “Just the man I*ve been wanting to see? Havea't 
forgotten that talk—you remember Y* 

“ Oh, yes !** 

The crowd pressed them asunder. Ten minutes later 
they found themselves side by side again. They were in 
a large dining-room, in the oentre of which was a table 
oovered with the choicest wines and every delicaoy the 
season afforded. Around this table a portion of the com¬ 
pany, mostly young men and women, had gathered, and 
laughing voices mingled with the sound of popping corks 
and the bell-like tinkle of glasses. Freely as water the 
wine was flowing. Fair maidens smiled sweetly on their 
yonng attendants as they reoeived from their hands the 
foaming champagne. Gray-haired men drank with youths 
not out of their teens, and mothers with grfwn-up sons 
took wine with the fathers of grown-up daughters. It was 
a “ free and easy ” in good society—-enjoyable in the high¬ 
est degree, countenanced and encouraged by the “best 
people ” in the city. 

There was no restraint upon any. The boy of eighteen 
filled and refilled his glass as freely and as unquestioned 
as the man of fifty. The tender young girl, just blushing 
into womanhood, challenged her companion again and 
again, and drank with him until'both were merry. 

All this was pasgj^g when Mr. Cleaves and Mr. Alber¬ 
tis found themselvesFldelby side, each in the act of dis¬ 
cussing the good thingj^provided by their liberal host, 
and eaoh with the flaVer ok a glass of fine old sherry on 
his lips. ’ * ! . 

“Things are getting livblp,” remarked Mr. Cleaves, 
with a smile. He liked t&apin and oysters, aad be 
liked especially a good glass of wine. He was enjoying 
himself. 

u They generally do,” answered Mr. Alburtis. 

“ On these occasions ?** 

“ Yes. Good wine and good^oating an apt to make 
things lively—a little too lively sefnetimes.” 

Mr. Cleaves gave a shrug, and sli^ly lifted his brows. 

Just then a voioe was heard pitched to a higher key, 
followed by a merry peal of laughter from a group of 
girls. Mr. Cleaves ehanged countenance. He recognized 
the voice of his son, and looked toward that part of the 
room from which the sound came. He did not feel pleased 
at what he saw. A young lady waa bolding a glass of 
wine to his son*s lips, and the young man was pretending 
to refuse it. 

“ I*m for local option," he beard bim say, in a loud tone 
of voice and with mock seriousness. Then came another 
shout of laughter. 

“ Don*t believe it,” oried the fair temptress. “ Saw you 
with a glass of obampagne in your hand not three minntes 
ago. Come, drink it 1 ” 

“ If I must, I must,” answered the young man, with, 
pretended reluctance; and taking the glass, he drank the 
wine with an evident relish. 

A woman past middle Kfe was standing a little way off 
looking at the gay group. Mr. Alburtis knew her, sad 
was pained by the expression of her face. It was anxious. 
She was bending forward unoonseiously, and her eyes were 
wistful and troubled. 

“Poor mothers!” sighed Mr. Alburtis, speaking to 
himself. “ They are not always happy on these occa¬ 
sions.” 

Turning, to make some further remark to Mr. Cleaves 
be found the spot vacant where he had been standing. A 
little while afterward he was by the side of Mre. Cleavea 
It was into her troubled faoe that he had looked a ft* 
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mbmtes before. He did not find it eMy to draw her into 
conversation. She replied to his remarks briefly, and in 
an absent kind of way. Every few moments he saw her 
eyes wander off to some other part of the room, as df in 
•eareh of somebody. The plate of refreshments she held 
in her hand was soaroely touched. 

“Will you have a glass of wine?" asked Mr. Al- 
burtie. 

“ No, I thank you. No,” she replied, with an instinct 
of rejection in her manner, and a change of eountenanoe 
that indicated some unhappy associations in her mind. 

The loud voice of her son again filled the room, and 
Mr. Alburiis saw lines of pain and humiliation out them- 
salves into her faoe. Considerately, he turned from her. 
Am he did so he met another lady who had a son present 
She wa* the wife of a successful banker—a highly-edu- 
eaied and accomplished woman, and a leader in society. 
He had been more than once at her house on similar oo- 
oaeions. Her eldest son, a young man who had been 
carefully trained at home, and educated at one of our 
best colleges, had recently been admitted to the bar. He 
was beginning life with unusual promise of suooess. His 
mother was justly proud of him. 

But Mr. Alburtis had only passed a few words with .this 
lady, when he discovered that something was wrong with 
her also, and that her eyes, the moment she had an¬ 
swered to some remark, would go off, half by stealth, as 
if she did not wish her pre-absorption of interest to be 
noticed, to another part of the room. Following the 
direction of her eyes, Mr. Alburtis soon discovered what 
all this meant. Her son was near the lower end of the 
table, busy with the wine, not attending on any of the 
young ladies and sipping with them, but in a duster of 
young men, drinking ohampagne with an unseemly 
relish and abandon that indicated appetite more than 
sociability. 

“Too muoh wine here,” said Mr. Alburtis. 

The lady turned to him quickly, her face flushing. 

" I agree with you,” she answered, manifesting an un¬ 
expected degree of feeling. 

“Is all this right?” he asked. 

“No; it is all wrong,” replied the lady. She spoke in 
an undertone, as if not wishing others to hear what she 
•aid. 

“ I have seen the same at your house.” 

“ You will never see it again,” was answered; “ never, 
never! I did not understand what I was doing.” Then, 
alter a moment's pause, and in a voice dropped to a sad, 
undertone, “ The son of a dear friend came to my last en¬ 
tertainment sober, and went home to hit mother drunk. 
I use plain, hard, homely words. A veil fell from my 
eyes when I saw that almost heartbroken friend next day, 
and looked into her desolate face.” 

“More dangerous to our sons than publio drinking- 
places,” said Mr. Alburtis. 

“A thousand times more dangerous, in my estimation. 
When my son leaves me in the morning to go to his office, 
I feel no oonoern for him because of the drinking-saloons 
that crowd nearly all the blooks of your city, but I have 
learned to dread a fashionable party. Not that be shows 
any speoial fondness, for wine, bat I know the danger. 
Hundreds of our most promising young men drift every 
year away from sale moorings; and what is to save him 
more than the rest ? I find myself asking with a shiver of 
pain.” 

They were too elosely surrounded for farther conversa¬ 
tion^ this theme, as they were admonished by the fast 


that some of their nearest neighbors were beginning to 
assume a listening attitude. 

For over an hour the tide set toward the supper-room. 
The orush was great in the beginning, but that portion of 
the company which oared least for eating and drinking 
soon came back to the parlors, and left those more inter¬ 
ested in the pleasures of appetite than in social inter¬ 
course to indulge themselves at will. Most of these were 
young men and women; a few were past middle-lif^* 
gray-haired tipplers and gourmands, whose eapaoity for 
eating and drinking was marvellous. 

Mr. Alburtis and Mr. Cleaves had both returned to the 
parlors. It was near twelve o’olook when they found them¬ 
selves standing together in a bay-window. 

“ Our friends are having a great time up-stairs,” re¬ 
marked the former. 

“ One would think so by the noise they make,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Cleaves. “Just listen to that!” 

A loud discourse of voioes eame ringing down the wide 
staircase and along the halls. 

“ I don't call that respeotable,” said Mr. Alburtis, knit- 
ing his brow. 

“ Nor I. I wonder how men and women who claim to 
be gentlemen and ladies can act in so disgraceful a man¬ 
ner. It is sin insult to their hoet It is turning his ele¬ 
gant mansion into a hall of revelry.” 

“Wine and strong drink are great levellers,” was 
replied; “and they always level down—never up. Edu¬ 
cation, oulture, taste, morality, Religion, are agencies that 
continually level upward, but drink {and sensual indul¬ 
gences level the other way. Their notion is always un¬ 
seemly, and their bearing always downward. Make a 
man half drunk, and you excite his lower nature. It 
matters little to what class be belongs, his latent ooarse- 
ness and brutality will reveal themselves.' 

“ It is mortifying to think of it,” said Mr. Cleaves; 
“ and humiliating to know that our own sons take part in 
these orgies.” 

“ There is an evil sader than all this,” remarked Mr. 
Alburtis. “The temporary forgetfulness of propriety, 
the brief exposure of hidden ooarseness, are little things 
oompared to the deeper effeots that are produoed. The 
down level of the external life is of small moment oom¬ 
pared to the down level of instinct and feeling that must 
surely follow such degradation of oonduot as we have to¬ 
night—as we so often have in these fashionable gather¬ 
ings.” 

A sudden movement at one of the parlor-dofirs, and 
the startled question, “ Wbat's the matter ?” made by a 
lady near them, brought the two gentlemen from their 
retreat in the bay-window. As they came forward they 
beard some one say, in a repressed voice, “ Don't make a 
fool of yourself, Harry.” 

Then followed a slight scuffle, and then a stem ejacu¬ 
lation, as of some one who had the right to speak with 
authority. The orowdthat pressed to the door was too 
great for them to get near. 

“ What is it ? What's the trouble ?” they asked. 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied a gentleman; “ nothing of any 
consequence. Harry Bowen has been taking too much 
champagne, and lost his head. But his lather has settled 
him. I wonder at any one inviting him now; he always 
loses his head.” 

Down from the supper-room eame logger and more oon- 
fused the sounds of revelry—voices of men and women 
pitohed to a high key, bursts of merriment and snatches 
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“Come,” said Mr. Alburtis to bis companion, “let ns 
look aroundand the two men left the parlors and went 
again to the supper-room. 

“What’s going on here?” asked one of them, pansing 
at the door of a small ante-room, into whioh some of the 
guests were looking curiously. A young man was sitting 
on the end of a sofa, or rather orouching down into it, 
with his chin on his breast. He had been tempted to 
take more wine than he could bear—tempted under re¬ 
peated challenges to drink from fair young lips. 

A glance told the sad story to Mr. Cleaves, and it told 
him more. He looked upon his own son. His ejacula¬ 
tion of surprise and grief tonohed the group that bad 
gathered about the entranoe of the room, and with an 
instinct of pity and respect they moved away and shut 
the door upon father and son. Mr. Alburtis did not see 
his friend again that night. 

It was after two o'clook before the last of the revellers 
went home. The condition of most of these was no better 
than the condition of those who are last to draw them¬ 
selves away from the public-houses in the small hours of 
morning. There is no difference in the effeot of deep 
potations, whether taken in a gentleman’s supper-room or 
in a public drinking-saloon. The question of respecta¬ 
bility is another thing, which each will settle for himself, 
though in the abstract it is difficult to associate respecta¬ 
bility with tippling, no matter where it is done. 

A few weeks later, Mr. Albhrtis and Mn Cleaves were 
standing at the corner of a street where their ways to 
business parted, talking earnestly, when a gentleman 
well known to both came up. He was rich, and had just 
built for himself a costly residence. It was to be thrown 
open to his friends on the following night, and the invita¬ 
tions, were out. The company was to be very large, and 
rumor, helped by sundry hints from caterer and wine- 
merchant, gave many intimations touohing the lavish 
style in which the evening’s entertainment was to be 
served. The wine and liquor bill, it was said, would 
exceed two thousand dollars. 

“You will be at my house-warming to-morrow night?’ 
said the gentleman, in a pleasant, familiar way, address¬ 
ing Mr. Alburtis and Mr. Cleaves, who were old and 
intimate friends. 

The latter, in whose mind the humiliation spd sorrow 
be had experienced but a little while before were still 
poignant, answered quickly, and in an almost offensive 
manner: “ Ho, sir. I’ve done going to drinking- 
saloons.” 

“I'don't understand you,” said the gentleman, his face 
slightly coloring and his eyes flashing a little. 

“You will pardon my free speech, but I can’t help it,” 
returned Mr. Cleaves. “ The great curse of our city is its 
drinking-saloons.” 

“ I am aware of that. But 1 don’t propose going into 
that business. What are you driving after?” 

“ Is the temptation to young men less where the best of 
liquors are served in elegant supper-rooms, for nothing, 
than it is in bars and saloons where every glass has to be 
paid for ?” 

There oame into the gentleman’s face a slight expres¬ 
sion of surprise. 

“ Less,” continued Mr. Cleaves,” “ when surrounded by 
beauty and fashion ? Less when eminent bankers and 
merchants and men in the learned and sacred professions 
enUoe them by word and example to drink V 9 

The slight expression of surprise whioh had come into 
the gentleman’s oountenanoe gave place to one of doubt 


and perplexity. The sharply-put questions had awak¬ 
ened in his mind some troubling convietions. 

“Is a gentleman’s dining-room, where he dispenses 
wines and liquors to his guests, practically leas a drink¬ 
ing-saloon than the * Shades’ over at the next corner? 
We had better look this thing squarely in the face—better 
call things by their right names. It doesn’t alter the 
quality of a lie to oall it a fib, or a bit of romance, or say 
other fancy name; and so it doesn’t make your house nor 
mine less a drinking-saloon for the time being if we dis¬ 
pense liquor to our guests. The free dispensation is only 
an incident -in the case. The hard, bad, demoralising 
fact lies back of it all. Forgive this plain speaking. I 
do not mean you more than others—more than myself; 
for I am far from blameless in this thing. But I shall be 
blameless hereafter.” 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the gentleman, turning off 
with the air of one who had taken offence. 

“ He will never forgive you for that,” remarked Mr. 
Alburtis. 

“ Maybe not, but I think better of him. If I had taken 
a moment for reflection, I might have spoken with less 
freedom. But what is said is said, and cannot be re¬ 
called. It will not be wholly lost on him, you may be 
sure. Ah! If he only had the courage to act on convic¬ 
tions that I saw revealed in his face, be would recall his 
orders to the wine-merchant, and say to the elegant com¬ 
pany that will gather at his house to-morrow night—a 
company made up of our most prominent and influential 
oitiaens and their families—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, fol- 
low-citiiena and friends, I cannot turn my house into a 
drinking-saloon to entice and hurt your sons and daugh¬ 
ters. But I give yon a hearty welcome, and set before 
you the beat of God’s good gifts that I can find in the 
market.’” 

Mr. Alburtis shook bis head: “He will never do thst 
He hasn’t the moral courage.” 

“ I’m afraid not But if he had, what a splendid ex¬ 
ample he would set! All true men would honor him. It 
would be a public benefaction beyond estimate.” 

The grand house-warming came off. Anticipation was 
not at fault. It was the costliest and most lavish enter¬ 
tainment of the season. Wine was as free as water. But 
it was notioed by some that the host was not altogether at 
ease in his mind. He did net invite any one to drink 
with him, and was not seen to taste wine during the 
evening. 

A few days afterward, meeting with Mr. Cleaves, he ex¬ 
tended his hand in a friendly way, saying as he did so, 
while a grave, faint smile played for a moment about his 
lips and then faded off: “I have made up my mind to go 
out of the business.” 

“ What business asked Mr. Cleaves, not understanding 
him. 

“ The business of saloon-keeping.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ Thank you for knocking the scales from my eyes. 
But for this I should not have seen the half of what 
passed in my house last week. There were mad and dis¬ 
graceful things that have troubled my peace ever since.” 

“ Could it be otherwise ? Ah 5 , sir, if we put the cup of 
oonfhsion to the Ups of our young men and maidens, whit 
good can we expeot to come of it ? Bo we gather gnptf 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? As is the sowing, so shsU 
be the reaping. If we tempt our young men with wins, 
and encourage them to drink both by word and example— 
if we crowd our tables with choicest liquors and invito 
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them to take of it freely—is it any cause of surprise that 
so many of them become intemperate ? Will your son or 
mine be the exception? Does station in life give any 
sore barrier to the encroachments of appetite? These are 
questions that should be laid to heart.” 

“ The evil looms up before me with a magnitude never 
seen before,” returned the other. “What is to be done?” 

“ Remedies that are of much account are radical,” was 
replied. “The home drinking-saloons must be dosed, 
and this can only be done by publio sentiment We need 


a few independent men and women of high sooial position 
who are brave enough to lead off by the exclusion of all 
intoxicating drinks from their entertainments. Tou lost 
a grand opportunity last week.” 

The gentleman was silent Then, with a deeply-drawn 
sigh, he answered: “I see it; *but I was not brave 
enough.” 

Ah, this lack of oourage to do right! This slavery to 
social custom! Who will rise above them, and take the 
post of honor?— To-Day, 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BT PIPS IBS rw AT POTTS. 

No. XII. 

THINK it was the author of Tom Brown at Rugby 
who said “you oan never got a man's best out of him 
without praise.” We believe that it is downright dis¬ 
honesty to withhold praise where it is due. How freely 
do we mete out blame, whether it is merited or not, but 
how cautious we are in doling out the precious words of 
praise. Praise is sunshine to a child, and there is no 
child that does not need it. It is the high reward of one's 
struggles to do right. Many a shy, sensitive child dies, 
we believe, of hunger for kind commondation, it feels as 
though it had nothing to live for. Common justice 
should influence the parent to give generous praise when 
a child deserves it. Of course there is a difference in the 
constitution of children; some cannot hear so much praise 
as others and some need a great deal; let the praise for 
good bo mixed in with the admonitions for bad behavior 
in a way that the latter be very kindly administered. We 
have always found this a successful plan. To let your 
children see that you trust'them and believe in their 
principles is one of the greatest incentives to good be¬ 
havior that oan be. There is no greater pain to reach 
the heart of a ohild than for a parent to say, incredu¬ 
lously: “Now, are you telling me the truth? If I were 
only sure that what you say is so!” 

I remember of my mother speaking to me that way once, 
and with what blind agony I ran to my bed and hid my 
face among the pillows and sobbed with a grief that was 
uncontrollable. I felt as though I had nothing to make 
me truthful and honest, when she would look in my face 
•onatinizingly and say that. 

The saddest words and the fullest of rebuke that I ever 
heard come up to me yet, all through the long lapse of 
shadowed years, with the same memory of their old bit¬ 
terness dinging to them. One time my father sent me 
two miles away from home on horeebaok to see an old, 
sick woman, one of his long-ago schoolmates. I liked to 
go on such errands for the sake of the ride over the wild 
hills. 

Not even Grace Greenwood in her most untamed days 
liked a gallop over country roads any better than I did. 
And the horse I rode enjoyed it as well as L She liked 
the waving of her magnificent mane in the wind and was 
as proud of it as any lady of her flowing hair. She would 
fire up as if her paoea were set to exhilarating music, and 
as though her mane was a banner floating in the free air. 
When J came to the green land that left the main road 
and led to the sick woman's cottage, I was assailed by 
temptation. The tempter would take no denial; he was 


wily—he said: “ Here you, Pipsey Potts, arts in your 
seventeenth year and you have never yet been out of the 
county in whioh you were born. You ought to feel 
ashamed of it, you’ll never know anything except what 
you read in books. This beautiful October day should 
not pass by like common days—think how you would 
enjoy your ride lengthened out into three or four miles 
more, and that would take you over the line and out of 
your own county; you’d be quite a traveller then—the 
adjoining oounty is level, and stretches out like a beau¬ 
tiful undulating prairie; it would do you good as long as 
you lived, it would be like a new picture hung on your 
memory's wall. You can oall and see Felicia on your 
return, and the deacon will most assuredly be delighted 
with the way you have spent the afternoon.” 

I yielded, weakly, the oily-tongued tempter knew the 
weak places in my nature and he had appealed to them. 

The ride was most glorious, it was like a vista that led 
into a new world—and the new world was beautiful be¬ 
yond my conception—it was like unto no place I had 
ever beheld. The very woodlands seemed breezier and 
balmier, and the airs had a hint of balsamic sweetness 
that oar home-breezes didn't have. Enjoyable! it was 
the most delightful afternoon I ever lived. It savored a 
little of stolen sweetness, mayhap. Just after I crossed 
the line I came to a little, old, pioturesque stone church, 
the walls blotched with patches of moss and lichens, and 
the roof green and mouldering, and the stone ohimney 
entwined about with tangling ivies that hung in festoons 
down over the old eaves under whioh the birds had built 
and brought forth brood after brood in the by-gone sum¬ 
mers. Near by was an old graveyard, with gray, leaning 
stones and sunken graves and a tumble-down stone fenoe 
about it. 

I hitched the horse *and rested there, and wandered 
about like old Mortality, spelling out the rude epitaphs, 
deciphering old dates and scratching the lichens off the 
faces of the tombstones. 

Everything in sight was so new to me and so like an 
ideal picture. Not far away was a little box of a log 
cottage nestling close up at the base of a green knoll, and 
from the foot of the knoll uprose, like outreaching arms,, 
the motft luxuriant .sweet-briar rose that I ever saw, and 
it gathered, in one great embrace, nearly the whole of that 
dear little home-nest. I never beheld anything so per¬ 
fectly beantlfal in the realms of nature, that is, when she 
is left to her own wild, wllfril ways. 

And this was the picture framed and hung up on that 
long-ago October day—the picture that oost me so dearly 
and brought my head, lowly bowed in shame and remorse, 
to lie that night upon a pillow of thorns. 

I^tarried there perhaps two Jhours, not beholding a 
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living face, alone, And jet not alone, for mj world was 
densely peopled, and most dearly did I love the immense 
population that thronged its streets and parks and wide 
halls and lofty corridors. No, I was never alone, then. 

iij heart was no full when I started homeward that I 
didn’t want to call at that crooning bedside. I bad no 
desire to; it was late, and I said I’ll go another time. 

When I reached home, my father said very graciously, 
“ Well, how is Felicia ?” 

I always oalled him “papa” when I wanted to concil- 
liate him, and I replied, “ Oh, papa, I hope* yon won’t 
care, bnt—I was so tempted with the fine day, that, don’t 
yon think I rode clear on past her home and went away, 
a-w-a-y out of the oounty, .and I had such a glorious 
visit; and then when I came back I felt as if I didn’t 
want to atop. I hope yon won’t care. I’ll go another 
time. Oh, papa, you know I always did «o want to go 
over the oounty-line, and I did to-day, and it was so very 
beautiful that—” 

He didn’t let me finish my story. I knew by his 
brightening eyes that a storm was coming, and held my 
breath in suspense. I didn’t think he’d whip me—he 
hadn’t for nearly a year; but I’d far rather ho had re¬ 
sorted to a whip, or a strap, than the words that came 
like a blighting frost. 

“ Tou have deceived me most shamefully,” he said, in a 
loud voice, and raising his hand with a gesture that meant 
a great deal. “ You disobeyed me, Pipsissiway! I will 
never trust you again ! I can never feel any oonfidenoe 
in you!—never!” and he went out of the house. 

I screamed out in my sorrow; I wrung my hands; his 
words were branded on my soul as with a hot iron. My 
stepmother essayed to oomfort me by saying, “ He’s tired; 
you mustn’t mind what he says. Come and have a oup 
/of hot tea, I have it waiting ready for you.” 

I replied: “ You know he never speaks idly—he means 
all he says. Oh, dear! .oh, dear! I do wish I hadn’t gone 
there!” 

I couldn’t quit crying, and wanted no supper, and went 
to bed prostrated with this new sorrow. It was a grief 
that I couldn’t control—the words meant so much, too. 

Away in the night I heard my mother coaxing him to 
go to me and take back the stinging rebuke, but he said, 
“ I want she should feel it” 

And, though he always did trust me afterward, and re¬ 
posed the utmost confidence in me, thereby proving that 
he really did not jnean what he said in anger. I did feel 
the power of those scathing words for many long years; 
and it is this and like painful remembrances that makes 
me write in the spirit of love when I charge parents to 
deal kindly and tenderly and trustfully with their little 
ones, to blame them cautiously, to withhold not warm 
words of praise, to guard against injustice, and to make 
due allowance for the motives that may prompt children 
to aot hastily- and thoughtlessly, but not in malioe. 

Judicious praise is to children what the sunshine is to 
the ripfening fruit. Don’t discourage them; don’t ascribe 
motives for inexplicable conduct, on which you may put 
your own construction. Oh, there is a wonderful incen¬ 
tive to good in trustful eyes and kind words and a beaming 
smile—an influence born of these that will lift a ohild 
right np into a purer and a sunnier and a healthier at¬ 
mosphere. 

A lady wishes to know how to choose good black silk 
for dresses; and another lady, who knows, says, “ Pull 
out a thread of the filling, and see if it is strong. If it 


stands the test, then rub one corner of the silk in the 
bands as though washing it. If, on holding it up to the 
light and looking through it yon see no traces of the rub¬ 
bing, be sure the silk is good. The warp and filling 
should not differ much in size, or it will not wear weH 
If you choose a figured silk, let the figure be small and 
well woven in, else it will soon present a frayed appear¬ 
ance, and you will have to pick off the little tags of silk 
that will dot the breadths. Rep silk wears about as long 
and as well as any other kind. It does not wrinkle easily, 
and looks quite as well after being dyed as it did before.” 

In making up a silk dress never mind all the elaborate 
fixings of the style of to-day; if you do, you will be run¬ 
ning after the latest styles all the time, with yonr thimble 
on your finger and your harlequin silk dress on your arm. 
Let it be made nice and plain, and then, to prevent your¬ 
self from looking like a dowdy, or old- fashioned, hare 
some of the modern fal-de-raJs made separate from the 
dress to wear with it. 

It will soon be the time in the year that ohurohes make 
donation-parties for their pastors. We want to make one 
about the middle of December for Brother Jenkins and 
his family. I have not taken part, publicly, in any dona¬ 
tion party for some time. What I give I smuggle through 
the post-offioe, or lay on the door-sill, and mystify tbe 
recipients, not letting them know who sent the gift A 
gift is ten times as good to both parties if presented this 
way. I never quite believe all the pretty things said to 
the public ear in the way of thanks for generous dona¬ 
tions. I’ll warrant, if you were a fly, and heard what tbe 
pastor and his wife said, m a chuckling way, after they 
had retired at night, you’d hear something like this: 
“ Oh, Mary, if I had as many feet as I have toes, I might 
perhaps sometime wear out all my beautiful embroidered 
slippers. Did you ever!—did you!—hee-hee-hee!” 

“And my cheap jewelry! Hi-hi-hi! Oh, I could 
measure it by the quart! The poor souls! How mueh 
better to have given the worth in money, or muslin, or 
something that could be worn or eaten—something to feed 
you and keep you warm and help you to make sermons!” 

I knew a gawky boy of seventeen, the son of a very 
poor minister, to be made bis happiest one donation-day, 
by receiving an old silver watch, badly out of repair. It 
was given with the best of intentions, and was supposed 
that the boy would carry the dumb thing for the sake of 
sporting the dangling obain; but, no! he, a preacher's 
son, would oarry no dead time-pieoe, and the silversmith’s 
bills for tinkering that old frying-pan of a watch grew to 
be a positive nuisance and annoyanoe. Every few days 
a little bill, “ For repairing son’s watch,” would be pre¬ 
sented to the poverty-smitten pastor. His salary did not 
admit of the keeping of suoh an expensive luxury. 

Another minister’s son was tbe joyful recipient of as 
old worn-out five-shooter. It was the “dead body” 
fastened to the whole family; they were all afraid of it 
Result, the smart boy, who knew all about being careful 
with it, and who pooh’d at the idea of kia hurting any¬ 
body, fired it off prematurely one day, and at night when 
he oounted his fingers be was minus three. 

At this season of the year, very frequently, there an 
busy days in which you almost wish you had smother pair 
of hands to work with; you grudge the time it takes to 
cook dinner. Well, if you manage it r^ght you can almost 
save that time by having things prepared the evening 
before for a cold dinner, and yet it won’t be much of a 
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cold dinner either. No doubt yon have as good a plan as 
mine, bat I wfll suggest a few items for the new wife and 
housekeeper who is not yet fairly initiated. 

V Now that the weather is cool, when you make mashed 
potatoes it won’t take muoh longer to prepare a kettleful 
at one time. Salt them just right, put in a lump of butter, 
and a good deal more cream than though they were to be 
eaten at one meal. Make them quite moist. When you 
dish them, put them on several plates, about as muoh on 
eaoh plate as the family will use at one meal. Smooth 
them all nieely, the same as for the table, and all you 
don’t want for the present meal set away in a cool place, 
covered over with a newspaper or a light cloth. Then 
the nest day, the busy one, take a tableknife and slip one 
of the plates of potatoes off on a pie-pan, and set it in the 
oven at least half an hour or more. There you will have 
good hot potatoes for dinner. Cook a quantity of pork 
or beef on the same plan, all ready for the table, and set 
away one mess on a plate ready to warm. It will heat 
too fast in the oven with the potatoes, and will damage 
the plate. Try my plan—set the plate of meat under the 
stove on the zinc, with a little tin pan turned over it, 
that will draw the heat and warm it up as good as new. 
I make a nice gravy, by the quantity, that’s easy warmed 
over; so is a mince-pie, if you have it; if not, you have 
apple-pie, and it is better cold. Of course you have good 
finely-shred oabbage pickled in sweetened vinegar on 
hand all the time; that is a good relish; then you have 
baked apples, or ought to have, and a pudding of rice, or 
oorn-starcb, or bread-crusts. 

So you have nothing to do that busy day but to make 
hot ooffee. If you have fried mush left in slices from 
breakfast, it can be warmed in the oven and made as 
good as now, or oold fried eggs oan be warmed over, or 
new ones boiled in a trice. 

For supper, have bread and butter, and oold boiled 
meat, and pickles, and cookies, and hot tea. 

'' I hope, though, for the good of the women’s nerves, 
Uiat these busy days don’t come very often; they are real 
women-killers. If you are sewing, or quilting, or making 
oarpet, or ’oone and shell frames, don’t work immode¬ 
rately ; run out in the fresh air every hour for five minutes 
at a time, and you’ll work with a great deal less wear and 
tear, and you’ll not feel jaded and over-tasked and out of 
humor. 

But if you have a big day’s work before you, and want 
to save all the time you possibly ean, cook up your din¬ 
ner the day before, after the plan I used to find so satis¬ 
factory. 

The first year I wrote “ Other People's Window*,” you 
who were subscribers to the magazine at that time may 
remember that the series closed perhaps two or three num¬ 
bers before the end of the year. I have wanted to tell you 
of it, hoping some suggestion may come to you that will 
do you or yours good. Ida was taken siok that year, in 
the latter part of August, with a low nervous fever in 
oonneotion with lung disease. She had been gradually 
going down for several weeks. At the end of the first 
week the family physioian despaired of her recovery; it 
was a complication of diseases, and she was a slight, frail 
little creature, inheriting consumption on her mother’s 
side. About the time she became so weak, her heariog 
partially left her, and the sight of any face outside of her 
own family troubled and excited her. She lay thus for 
weeks, sometimes sinking away; she could not bear the 
itirinpUnt of wine or brandy, and 'in ^those sinking 


spells I always made an outward application of the 
latter. 

She remembers nothing of those wearisome weeks now. 
A lounge on castors stood near her bed, and to rest her 
we lifted her frequently from one to the other. To humor 
her, we allowed her to see no faces outside of the family, 
except the physioian’s. He said it was probable that her 
death would be very sudden. I couldn’t let death oome 
upon her like a thief in the night, even though the doctor 
said it were better so, for fear of the shook. I wanted she 
should know that she stood on the confines of eternity, 
and that without a moment’s warning, any instant, she 
might have to go that journey alone. 

With her hearing so affected, it was hard to converse 
with her, and I only talked what was neoessary for her 
good. 

One day while I was feeding her, and she was feeling 
stronger from the exhilarating effects of her little oup of 
tea, and I thought abler to bear the shook of the dreadful 
intelligence, I said: “You’ve been very sick, Sissy; some¬ 
times we thought you wouldn’t get well; you seem better 
to day, but you are not out of danger yet I don’t know 
how I could bear to lose you;” and the tears oame in 
spite of my efforts to appear strong. 

It was new to her. % saw her eyes open wider and her 
red lips part, and she stared at the wall as though she 
Baw the past behind her and the new life only before her. 
Her little hand, light as a leaf, slid over my faoe caress¬ 
ingly, pityingly. 

I said calmly : u Death is nothing to be dreaded by the 
ohild of God; it oomes without terrors to one whose trea¬ 
sures are laid up in Heaven. It is like going a journey 
into a far country—going off alone; but, Sissy, it is not 
being separated forever from those you love; the time 
soon passes, and family reunions soon assemble there. 
Yon are not going among strangers, as you would be if 
you went on any other journey; your little mother is 
waiting there, and your dear schoolmates, and One who 
loves yon better than all of those whose love was born of 
earth. Here there is no perfect joy; there, all joys are 
perfect—there are no tears, or sorrows, or pain, or separa¬ 
tion. I often think we dread death with that same draw¬ 
ing back and shuddering that wo dread so many things 
in this world, which, when faced manfully, we find in¬ 
vested with none of the terrors we so muoh feared. It 
may be that you’ll get well again; but don’t desire it, 
don’t expect it; leave all in the hands of One who does 
all things well, and be patient and cheerful, and look up 
in perfect faith, and be willing to meet whatever comes. 
You must think what I shall do with your little earthly 
possessions if you leave them, and see how calm yon can 
be, and how trustful, while we watch and wait” 

Her pure little face was as serene and sweet as a pic¬ 
tured face; there were wet eye-lashes only. That was 
all the sign I saw indicative of any perturbation of spirit 
Oh, I felt so relieved and so cheerful after I had talked 
with her! I felt twenty years younger, and so muoh 
stronger and braver and readier to meet whatever came. 

Every day, then, we conversed together of the journey 
—we oalled it—that pqor little sissy expeoted to go alone. 
She grew enthusiastic over it, and dwelt long and earn¬ 
estly upon the gldlies of the new life. 

All arrangements were made—we waited the messenger, 
Death. The physioian was very sad, be was becoming 
more and more attached to his oheerful little patient. On* 
symptom was good—her beef-broth and her oup of tea both 
Usted just right I fed her often, both day and night 
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The doetor said this vital fire mast be kept up. We had 
to be very cautious about her taking cold j therein lay 
the most fatal danger. We oould only ventilate the large 
bed-room from the tops of the windows; and, even then, 
if a draught of air touched her bed, we had to devise a 
way of turning it into another direction. 

We made ourselves as oheerful as possible. Lily and I 
would bathe our eyes to take away the traces of tears, and 
then go to her bedside and tell her something funny to 
make her laugh. It ehanced very opportunely just then 
that Emily Huntington Miller, of the “Little Corporal” 
—that sweet poetess and charming story-writer for little 
children—sent us a cute little book called “ Tommy's 
Week.” It is an exquisite account of one week in Tom¬ 
my’s life. Every day we gave sissy two doses of that, 
and the result was two good hearty laughs, that extended 
to the very tips of her dead-white fingers. This we did 
while the physician had no hopes of her recovery. It 
seems like a dream, now, but that sick-room was a happy 
place for us three. 

One day, when her words were the wildest delirium, 
and when she sank away, and we had no hope, I stole off 
to the dining-room, and leaning my head down on my 
arm, cried bitterly. I thought of ^ie loneliness of the life 
left me without her. A medical work lay on the stand, I 
took It up and turned mechanically to the subject of con¬ 
sumption. I glanced it over, and saw nothing new in it 
My attention was fixed, however, on a few sentences, in 
which ho strenuously urged abundance of fresh air to 
those afflicted with lung disease. 

I jumped up, startled, saying: “ In our efforts to keep 
her from taking cold, we may be keeping from her the 
pure, fresh air of heaven—it may be full of healing for that 
poor little emaciated frame, who knows!” 

I went right to her room, saying, gleefully: “Oh, 
sissy, how would you like to be rolled up like a mummy, 
all safely, and propped in the rocking-chair and taken out 
on the baok porch ? Gould you stand it ?” 

She raised her thin, shadowy hands, saying: “Oh, 
nothing in this world would please me more! I forget 
how things are out-doors! I would be so glad!” 

We filled the ohair with warm pillows, wrapped her all 
up in a soft comfort, lifted her carefully, and took her out 
in that cool mid-October day. 

She sat in the ohair, tilted baok, out oh the porch 
among the drifting leaves, the gladdest little creature you 
ever saw. Only her head was out of the bundle. At first 
we made her breathe through her nose instead of taking 
the air directly into her lungs. Erom that hour she be¬ 
gan to improve slowly. We learned from that experience 
what to do next. Either in the rocker, or on the lounge, 
she was taken into every room down-stairs. One day the 
lounge would stand in one room, and perhaps the next 
day in another, moving her whenever she grew tired or 
needed amusing. I often took it out into the^kitchen and 
left it there all night, and let her lie and look at the 
cheerful blaze, and watch me prepare her food, whioh was 
done two or three times during the night. Before I 
would begin to cook breakfast for the boarders—we had 
six men to do for—I would whcfel her into the sitting- 
room, and while they were eating I jpould prepare her 
food. I cannot see now how I ever stood it to be sissy’s 
nurse day and night, with no help only Lily, to wash 
dishes, iron, sweep and to make beds, but I endured it 
bravely. I never left her room at night, except twice, 
during all those weeks. My philosophy is, that the pana¬ 
cea fay sorrow is occupation. If your heart is full of a 


great grief, givp your hands employment—give your 
thoughts something to dwell upon—work, work. 

No man or woman ever died of a broken-heart if theirs 
was a busy life. Believing this, I retained our boarders. 
Had they not been here, our household labors would hare 
stopped; the wheels would have clogged; our sorrow, 
with which we fought hand-to-hand, would have been the 
victorious foe we would have succumbed, conquered. 

As it was, we came out with our colors flying, and we 
were brave and strong and full of gratitude. 

The doctor told me to use my own judgment in her 
case, that she was so delicate, her temperament so pecu¬ 
liar, that I would know better what to do than he 
would. 

Well, as soon as she oould sit up an. hour, she rode a 
little distance every day in a carriage, thoroughly wrapped 
up, but with her little face turned out to the fresh, crisp 
air of the cool October, J&ube would drive to some pretty 
wild place in the woods and gather gay leaves for her to 
press and dry. Sometimes they would come home, and 
the carriage would look like a blase, so heaped up with 
boughs full of red and yellow leaves. 

She was a happy convalescent; beautiful bouquets, the 
gifts of sympathizing friends, filled our rooms; our own 
house-plants in that chill October burBt into the second 
and most magnificent blooming; everything conspired to 
make joyous her welcome baok to life. 

She used to say so touohingly: “I don’t see how yon 
can all love me so!” 

A new dress, that we had always felt too poor to afford 
her, lay at the foot of her lounge, and a dainty pair of 
slippers, too small then for her swollen feet, and a new 
wrapper, and a box of all kinds of candies, and every¬ 
thing that we thought would please her. She never saw 
any medicine bottles standing around; everything gloomy 
or suggestive of sickness or sadness was banished from 
her sight; we made all as gay and oheerful and pretty as 
possible. 

A beautiful symbol came to us that first day she was 
out on the baok porch. I often think of it. While she 
sat there a dove flew softly down, making no noise save 
the gentle whirring of its wings, and came in upon the 
porch and alighted on a cord that was stretched above our 
heads, on whioh we hung our handkerchiefs to dry. It 
sat there in reach of our hands, and looked down upon 
us. I was afraid Ida would be startled at the singularity 
of the occurrence, and I said with a laugh, meant to dis¬ 
arm all fears: “Why, there is one of George’s pet 
pigeons!” 

The dove’s pretty soft eyes watched us as though ten¬ 
derly. I was standing behind Sissy’s chair brushing her 
long light hair, and the dove looked on as if it was 
a connoisseur in beautiful hair. It.sat perhaps two or 
three minutes, and when a hand was reached up to catch 
it, it fluttered and flew down into the yard at our feet and 
began picking crumbs like a domesticated bird. After we 
had put Ida in bed, I looked out, and there was the beas- 
tiful sad-eyed dove stepping about daintily in the yard, 
picking here and there with perfeot oontent. With tears 
I thought of the messenger doves of thousands of years 
ago, and my heart was comforted by this mute symbol, 
and I said: " Perhaps our little dove will not plume her 
wings, nor leave us, either.” 

Old as granny is, she learned something new yesterday. 
She said: “Now, Pipsey, when I read a recipe, and it 
tells how much cream of tartar to use, and how .pick 
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•oda» and then says ‘ milk/1 don't know whether it means 
sweet milk or sour—how am I to know ?" 

* I said, " well, I don't know much about ohemistry, but 
I know that generally where soda is used it is to neu¬ 
tralise some acid and to form oarbonie acid gas, which, 
rising through the dough, as the eake bakes, gires it 
lightness. If you use sweet milk, cream of tartar must 
be mixed with the flour to make an aeid for the soda to 
effervesce with, if you use buttermilk or sour milk, eream 
of tartar is unnecessary." 

Granny made some biscuit; she stirred the ingredients 
with a wooden spoon till they were mixed as well as pos¬ 
sible, and then she handled the mass with the ends of her 
fingers, hardly mixing it at all, and hustling it off into a 
hot oven as soon as possible. 

Her biscuit did smell deliciously, and we could hardly 
wait till tea was ready. But that's our luck! no quiet tea 
alone at Deacon Pottses that time! 

“ Whoa-h! whoa-h! There!" came in a regular old 
familiar bray of a voice, and who should be halting at 
the gate in a top carriage, but that chipper old bonnie- 
doon of mine. Elder Nutt. Ah-ha! he was* coming to 
talk over " old -times;" he was accompanied by one of his 
members, “ a pillow in the church," as the elder calls him, 
Deacon Valentine Fisher. So, by the time the beast was 
watered and stabled and the two brethering had washed 
and brushed off the " dust of travel," and gone through 
the formula of combing their heads, or, as the poet says, 
“ the place where the hair ought to grow," why by that 
time the good granny biscuits^were quite cold. I hurried 
and put on my slate-oolored allipaok and fixed up a little. 
After tea I went into the sitting-room to entertain the 
brethering until after father had milked the cows. 

Brother Fisher had gone out to take a smoke and only 
the elder sat there alone. I hesitated modestly—he rose 
respectfully, on my entranoe, and looking very muoh em¬ 
barrassed, tried to say something, when, unfortunately, 
hts upper false teeth fell right down in front and filled 
his mouth. Gorillas!! they are handsome in comparison 
to the way he looked! I turned aside to fix the window- 
curtain. Now if I had been young and attractive, I 
ooold have accounted for his embarrassment, but before 
an old gal like me, whose gifts and graces fled or faded 
with the summers of long ago, It was nonsense to think 
of the like. 

“Take a seat here, Mias Pipsey," said he, placing a 
chair near his own. 

“ Thank you," said I, taking the ohai^and standing it 
a few feet further away. 

u You mustn't mind it, or feel too much flattered when 
I tdl you that I have been admiring an old picture of 
yours in your album for as muoh as 'leven minutes," and 
he looked into my fhee, and snorted out a laugh that 
loosened his teeth again. 

I began to think ho was outgrowing his teeth. He 
shoved them back with a sound that was like shutting 
down the Hd of a box. His good eye was on the side 
next to me, and I looked up and said: " Ob, I'm not flat¬ 
tered at all." I wanted to turn the subject and I said: 
" Have you a good state of feeling on religious subjeots 
down in your chureh at Goose Creek V ' 

“Reasonable," he replied, and then he added, slowly: 
" Sister, you know that I dm a poor, lonely pilgrim; I 
wander up an' down this earth, in the language of the 
Psalmist, *ltkd a roaring lion—li-on, crying for pease— 
peace—when there is no peaoe 1* When I looked on that 
plotm? o' yourin, I thought time was when you had been 
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harnsome, I was reminded 
years ago an' you was a 
ago an' I was a buoyant bo; 
and broken; misfortun' has 
rid up agin a projectin' sta 
astrous consequences," and 
turned round, facing me, a: 
oheek nnder his eye, drew d<J 
ribly-mutilated orb. “As I 

grim similarly sitewated to t .. ,>unm, 

who slewed his brother. Cahrv mark was on his forrid, 
while mine’s in my face. He eonld cover his with a hat 
worn economically, mine stares at people boldly, it is 
like murder, it ‘will out'" 

I said, softly, wishing to assuage the troubled waters: 
" It is little matter about the beauty of these perishable 
bodies of ours, if our souls are true and beautiful, we 
should prefer that to a handsome face." 

" That was what I was trying to say to you, Sister 
Pipsey," said the elder, rising and setting hiB chair 
nearer mine; " beauty's only on the outside—it's only 
skin deep, as the old Bayin' is. This is what I meant 
when I said I wanted to talk over old times with you. I 
wanted to ask you, in plain English, whether or no I was 
repulsive in yonr sight, and I wanted to tell you that I 
thought me an* you was oongenial sperrits. I felt it in 
my bones the first time I ever laid my eyes on your face, 
an' in that perillous hour in which I saved you, when you 
was thrown like an autumn leaf in the muok at the side 
o' that corduroy road. Then something whispered in my 
ear, in thunder tones of dulcet melody, that Miss P. Potts 
was a kindred sperriUah. My attractions is all gone—so 
are thine-ah ; the joys of my youth Icy behiut me—so do 
yourin-ah; we have both had our ups an' downs in this 
vale of tears-ah—praise be to the|Lord—but with grace 
in sufficient quantity we shall be able to outride the storms 
that assail our feeble barks-ab, and we will bo landed on 
the other side-ah of the Jordan of death-ah." 

Poor Elder Nutt! he had closed his eye, and thrown 
his head back, and was as truly inspired as he ever was 
when in the presence of his congregation at Goose Creek. 
He was panting and sopping a red silk handkerchief on 
his expanse of forehead and had just reached over the 
arm of the chair and taken my hand in his when the door 
opened suddenly, and Deacon .Valentine Fisher oame in, 
redolent of tobacco smoke. 

We were all embarrassed, and the more we bem'ed and 
essayed to say something, the more we couldn't. It was 
the first time I was ever nonplussed. Brother Fisher sat 
down on the lounge with his heavy wool hat ebneked 
down solemnly on his head. I don't know how mneh 
further he would have put it on, only that two of his ears 
were in the way. 

Brother Nutt tried to talk as though he was only 
resuming the thread of conversation that we had 
dropped. 

"Yes," he said, "your granny is a remarkable 
woman, she has always lived a Baptist and I think she 
will die a Baptist; she's true blue, she was eolored in the 
wool" 

Brother Nutt had workad in a factory, and the correct 
expression olung to him still. 

"Yes," he continued, "she Is a remarkable woman." 
He paused, tried to think of a new idea—be ran his 
fingers through his beard in a thoughtful way, and then, 
as though struck by a new thought, asked: " Can your 
grandmother swim ? Mine could." 
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Religious Reading. 


THE LIFE OF HEAVEN IN THE 80UL. 

T HE Lord has so constituted us, that all our happiness 
comes from the exercise of our affeotions. We all 
know that we are happiest when our hearts are filled with 
love, and this happiness comes from the Lord. It is His 
blessing that flows in while we exercise the affection. 
And He can oommunioate it to us in no other way. We 
are not passive in the reoeption of good from the Lord. 
We must voluntarily exercise the faculties He has given 
us, and in this exercise we find the good. Now all persons 
hope to attain, eternal life, and the perfect happiness of 
Heaven. But this oan only be done by exercising those 
affections of mutual love which constitute the happiness 
of Heaven. You will never find any other Heaven than 
that whhh consists in love to the Lord and the neighbor. 
No highest angel finds any other happiness than this, or 
ever will. AH' the knowledge, and all the wealth, and all 
the power in the universe, oannot make you happy, by 
their mere possession. It is only as they becomo vitalized 
by love and used as its instruments that they are blessings. 
As it is only when the pipes of an organ vibrate that we 
oan get music from them, so it is only when our affections 
act that we can get harmony and happiness from them. 
If we had all the choicest instruments of music in the 
world, we could not get a single note from them unless 
they were played upon; so we can get no heavenly har¬ 
mony from tho soul, that organ of divine workmanship, 
and of myriads of pipes, unless we play upon it. There 
is no more music in the best instrument than in the 
poorest, until it is played upon. To use another illustra¬ 
tion, the affeotions are to the whole man, what the vital 
forms of seeds are to plants. The seed oan only become 
a tree and bear fruit, by growing. Our affeotions would 
spring up and blossom and fill the whole mind, and house 
and ohuroh with fragrance and beauty, and would bear 
the most precious fruits of heavenly happiness, if we 
would only exercise them, and let them grow. The life 
of Heaven would flow into us, and through us, and en¬ 
riching and blessing others. As we oommunioate to 
others, the divine life flows in, brings with it divine 
blessings, and reveals to us the presence and nature of the 
Lord. * 

This life which brings us happiness, does not oome in 
a volume liko the current of a mighty river. It is broken 
into all forms and adapted to our state. The infinite 
ocean of life exists in the Lord; He gives it to man, as 
He gives water to the earth. He moulds it into shining 
rain-drops; into the invisible particles of dew. He 
breaks it as He breaks the ocean of light, into rays of 
varying hue. The Lord gives the light to every material 
object, and as it falls upon it, He breaks it up, giving to 
each such portions as it can receive, and the power to re¬ 
flect to others the green and gold and crimson, according 
to its nature. So He breaks the “ bread of Heaven ” to 
man, giving him large or small portions, in high or low 
forms, according to his ability to receive. 

And according to our reoeption, we know Him. We 
know the leaf is greep, because we reoeive that form of 
light from it. So our knowledge of the Lord will be de¬ 
termined by tho color of the truth we reoeive from Him, 
and tho color and form of the truth will be determined 
by the state of our affeotions. As we go the Word, the 


Lord breaks His truth to us, according to the state of our 
love for Him. If we have none we shall not see Him* 
Our eyes will be holden. If there is a little love fbr 
Him, we shall have, at least, the feeling of His presence, 
though our conception of Him may be obscured by evils 
and falsities. It is of the greatest importance for us to 
know that our eyes are opened by the affections. Truth 
is light, but love opens the eyes for its reception. Light 
is, indeed, necessary to sight. But there is not light 
enough in the sun to make a man see, from whose eye* 
the soul has been excluded, by severing the optic nerve; 
so there is not truth enough' in earth or Heaven, or in its 
divine source, the Lord, to give a man one true concep¬ 
tion of His divine oharacter, in whose heart there is no 
love for Him. Love'Is the vital force which gives us the 
power of consciousness. As the Lord breaks it to us, we 
see Him. And H6 breaks it to us as fhst and as fully, 
and in the highest forms we can receive it; and our power 
of roception depends upon the fulness and heartiness 
with which we oommunicate to others what the Lord gives 
to us. 

Then let us commune and reason, and walk according 
to what we know. Let us constrain the Lord, saying 
“ Abide with us.” Let our lives as well as our lips say it 
And as He sits at meat with us, He will take the bread 
whioh we have provided, the affections which we offer to 
Him, and He will bless them, and through them break to 
us a larger measure of life. He will give them back to 
us filled with His own love, and according to the form and 
degree of our reception, He will reveal Himself to us. 

Ret. Chauncey Giles. 


FADING LEAVES. 

N ATURE is sent to teach us by her autumnal parables; 

and every fading leaf on every tree, with its bud of 
future growth hid behind it, becomes a solemn text, warn¬ 
ing ns to “ secure while the leaf is yet green, the gem 
that shall live when the frost of death has destroyed both 
fruit and flower.” As surely as the leaf fades so surely 
shall we fade. We imagine that our fading is not near. 
We put far off the evil day; and therefore we are not 
duly impressed* with tho thought. But fourscore years 
are soon out off and flee away; and how uncertain is sur 
reaching that lonely vergd of life, where the flowery 
meadows and the golden oorn-fields slope gradually down 
into the bare and stony beach that fringes the eternal sea. 
The coast of death to most is au abrupt preeipioe; we are 
out off in the midst of our days. A thousand unforseen 
foes, fatal to life, line our paths on either side, and we 
have to ran the gauntlet daily between them. We began 
to die the moment wc began to live. Our very life itself 
is nothing else but a succession of dying; end every dpy 
and every hour, in the changes within and without whieh 
we experience, wears away every part of it 
Should we not imitate, therefore, the example of tbe 
leaf, in which the process of preparation for the fatal* 
keeps paoe with the prooeae of decay ? Should wc not 
seek to make daily, life-long preparation for the final, tbs 
inevitable consummation of our daily, life-long deetb? 
Should we not so number our days that we may applj 
our hearts to heavenly wisdom ?—the wisdom of kapwinfc 
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and loving, and serving Him who alone oan redeem our | 
poof*perishing life from vanity, and change it into the 
&fory and blessedness of a life hid with Christ in God. 
Apart from Him, the industry of a lifetime is but elabo¬ 
rate trifling, "the costly embroidery of a shroud.” 
United to Him, our labor is not in vain in the Lord, our 
works shall endure and follow us. Every leaf on the tree 


of humanity must fade; but if we are grafted by a living 
faith in Him whose name is the "Vine,” His own graoious 
promise becomes a living truth to us: " I am the resurreo- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and be¬ 
lieveth in- me shall never die ."—Bible Teaching in Nature , 
by Rev. Hugh MacMillan. 


Mothers’ Department. 


OVERTAXING THE CHILDREN. 

W HEN taking a lunoh one day in a quiet restaurant in 
the city, my attention was attracted toward a mother 
and daughter seated at the little table near me. The 
young lady had several books in her lap, and was evi¬ 
dently a sohool-girl. Her shoulders were stooped, her 
eyes had the appearance of being overstrained, and her 
whole face wore an expression of weariness and listless- 
mess most painful to see in one so young. Their whole 
oonvorsation was on the various studies she was pursuing, 
varied by frequent maternal anxieties respecting her 
health, which was evidently seriously affected. The 
young girl seemed peevish and restless when cautioned 
about overdoing. Some crowning ambition seemed to 
take possession of her mind—perhaps in connection with 
an approaching examination—and she would not listen to 
counsel. Her whole appearance was that of a restless, 
overtaxed brain-worker. 

And it is pitiable to reflect how many teachers of youth 
we have who encourage just this sort of thing. Brilliant 
scholars at any sacrifice. A showy examination if the 
best scholar is struck down with brain fever to pay for it, 
or if the powers are so paralyzed that half imbecility is 
the result for the remainder of their lives. It is a fact for 
parents to see to. They are the patrons, whose voice 
should be heard in the matter. 

When a body of pbysioians in a large city sign a re¬ 
monstrance, as was done a few years ago, against a oourse 
o £ training that required five hours close application at 
school and three at home, it is time for us to move in the 
matter. A sick child should not be allowed a book exoept 
as a pastime. Never send your child to school in the 
morning with 4 headache. Send a written excuse, so his 
standing may be kept good, as it will be with every rea¬ 
sonable teacher, when kept at home by illness. Your 
child can never grow up but once . He can be eduoated 
all along through life. Elbakor. 


THE THREE CALL8. 

F luttering, fluttering, fluttering, 
Scarlet, yellow, and brown, 

Far from the highest tree-top 
Cometh a leaflet down. 

Shivering, shivering, shivering, 
Sparkling, pure and white, 

Cometh a starry snowflake 
Down from the realms of light 

Cooing, oooing, cooing, 

Cometh a baby small, 

Into the arms of mother, 

Answering love's sweet call. 

Alicb Hawtltov. 


“ KISS ME, MAMMA, DO KISS ME, I CAN’T 
GO TO SLEEP.” 

“ rpHE child was so sensitive, so like that little shrink- 

1 ing plant that curls at a breath, and shuts its heart 
from the light" 

The only beauties she possessed were an exceedingly 
transparent skin and the most mournful, large blue 
eyes. 

I had been trained by a very stern, strict, conscientious 
mother, but I was a hardy plant, rebounding after every 
shook; misfortune could not daunt, though discipline 
tamed me. I fancied, alas ! that I must go through the 
same routine with this delicate creature; so one day when 
she had displeased me exceedingly, by repeating ah 
offence, I was determined to punish her severely. I was 
very serious all day, and, upon sending her to her little 
couch, I said : "Now, my daughter, to punish you, and 
show you how very, very naughty you have been, I shall 
not kiss you to-night." 

She stood looking at me, astonishment personified, with 
her great mournful eyes wide open—I suppose she had 
forgotten her misconduct till then—and I left her with 
big tears dropping down her cheeks, and her little red 
lips quivering. 

Presently I was sent for. " Oh, mamma, you trill kiss 
me, I can't go to sleep if you don't!" she sobbed, every 
tone of her voioe trembling, and she held out her little 
hands. 

Now came the struggle between love and what I 
falsely termed duty. My heart said, give her the kiss of 
peace; my stern nature urged me to persist in my correc¬ 
tion, that I might impress the fault upon her mind. That 
was the way / had been trained till I was a most submis¬ 
sive child, and I remembered how often I had-thanked 
my mother since for her straightforward oourse. 

I knelt by the bedside. "Mother can't kiss you, Ellen," 
I whispered, though every word ohoked me. Her hand 
touched mine; it was very hot, but I attributed it to her 
excitement She turned her little grieving face to the 
wall; I blamed myself as the fragile form shook with 
half-suppressed sobs, and saying, " Mother hopes little 
Ellen will learn to mind her after this," left the room for 
the night 

It might have been about twelve when I was awakened 
by my nurse; apprehensive, I ran eagerly to the child's 
chamber; I had had a fearful dream. 

Ellen did not know me; she was sitting up, crimsoned 
from the forehead to the throat, her eyes so bright that I 
almost drew back aghast at their glances. 

From that night a raging fever drank np her life—and 
what think you was the inoessant plaint poured into my 
anguished heart ?— " Oh, kiss me, mother —do kiss me, I 
can*t go to sleop! You’ll kiss your little Ellen, mother, 
won't you? I can't go to sleep. I won't be naughty if you’ll 
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only kiss me! Oh, kiss me, dear mamma, I can't go to 
Bleep!” 

Holy little angel! the did go to sleep one gray morning, 
and she never woke again—never. Her hand was looked 
in mine, and all my veins grew ioy with its gradual chill. 
, Faintly the light faded out in the beautiful eyes, whiter 
and whiter gfow the tremulous lips; she never knew me, 
but with her last breath she whispered: “ I will be good, 
mother, if only you’ll kiss me/’ 

Kiss her! God knows how passionate but unavailing 
were my kisses upon her cheek and lip after that fatal 
night. God knows how wild were my prayers that she 
might know, if but only onee, that I kissed her. God 


knows how I would have yielded up my very life, eould I 
have asked forgiveness of that sweet child. . 

Well, grief is all unavailing now! She lies in her little 
tomb; there is a marble urn at her head, and a roee-taih 
at her feet; there grow sweet summer flowers; there wares 
the gentle grass; there birds sing their matins and ves¬ 
pers ; there the blue sky smiles down to-day; and there 
lies buried the freshness of my heart. 

Parents, you should have heard the pathos in the voice 
of that strioken mother, as she said: “ There are plants 
that spring into greater vigor if the heavy pressure of a 
footstep oruBh them; but, oh! there are others that even 
the pearls of the light dew bend to the earth.** 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


A REMARKABLE DUEL. 

A GENTLE MAN, travelling in the south of Africa, 
was one day descending a mountain. Slowly and 
cautiously ho trod; for not only was the mountain very 
steep, but every now and then some gliding creature ap- 
■ peered and vanished again among the roots and herbage. 
It might be a lizard bright and quick as a flash, or it 
plight be one of the poisonous serpents with whioh that 
country abounds, and to tread on whioh was almost cer- 
tain death. Now hfe held on to a branch while gaining 
safe footing below; now hg leaped on to a projecting ledge 
of rock; now clung to a root; yet everywhere stopping to 
observe what was beneath, and around him, and gather¬ 
ing treasures as ho went. Heavily laden was he besides, 
with a musket slung over his shoulder, a butterfly-net in 
his hand, and a knapsack and oases, and numberless 
things that go to make up the trappings of a naturalist, 
hung about his waist. Hands and eyes were alike busy 
where nature also had been busy, lavishing on every inch 
of space some strange and wondrous thing worth study¬ 
ing or preserving. Exquisite heaths or other plants must 
be stowed away in his tin box, then a splendid insect was 
entrapped, or a bird Was brought down. 

Thus engaged, the traveller was a long time clambering 
down the mountain, unmindful, also, of whither his 
rambles were leading him; when, chancing to look below, 
he found he was descending into a moist, boggy spot, 
whioh he knew would be the very plaoe for the poisonous 
snakes he was so anxious to avoid, and to escape which 
would now require his utmost vigilance. Suddenly his 
attention was attracted by*a large bird standing on a flat, 
sandy part of the bog, and whose actions were unaccount¬ 
ably strange, its movements being as rapid and eccentric 
as if it were going through gymnastio exeroises out there 
in the savage desert. Quick jumps and steps with its 
long legs, then a succession of bends and bows, did this 
strange bird make; then a whirl and a sudden leap back, 
or a turn in the air. Wings and feet were equally active; 
yet, with the exception of these singular antics, it re¬ 
mained always on the same mound of sand upon which, 
at that distance, the man could distinguish no other object 
»likely to occasion such evolutions. The bird was not a tur¬ 
key, though about the size of one; nor a stalk, nor a crane, 
nor a vulture, though in some respects slightly resembling 
each of these. Could it have been picking up insects amidst 
those strange and rapid motions ? The traveller’s curi¬ 
osity was keenly excited. Descending with as mudh 
speed as possible, and approaching quietly, so as to ob¬ 


serve without disturbing the proceedings, be now saw that 
the bird had a very singular crest formed of long feathers, 
like quill pens at the back of his head; sometimes lying 
close, and sometimes raised and sticking straight out, as 
pons do when lawyers’ clerks put them behind their ears. 
Then, by this peculiar crest, the gentleman knew that it 
was a bird of which he had often heard, but which be had 
never before seen. “ The secretary-bird!” he said to him¬ 
self, smiling with satisfhetion at this good opportunity for 
observing its habits. And now it was easy to peroeive 
that this remarkable bird was fighting a duel with one of 
the deadly serpents of that climate, and a fierce and 
terrible duel it was, equal skill, vigilance and activity 
being displayed on both sides. The serpent, with its jaws 
extended, and its poisonous fangs ready for the fatal bite, 
reared its terrible bead, swollen with rage and venom, 
darting out its forked tongue and glaring with its fiery 
eyes, while for a moment the bird stood at hay. Then, 
with ono of its large, strong wings spread out before its 
breast, exactly like a shield, it with its other wing dealt a 
blow at the raised head of the foe, whioh struck it to the 
ground. Quick as lightning was the blow, and quick si 
lightning the dash which the snake again made at its 
assailant, though only to expend its venom on the feathers 
of the wing spread out to shield the breast. Watching 
its opportunity, the bird, with another sadden movement, 
again sprang upon the foe, this time to give it a kick and 
prick and wound it with its talons; then, seising it with 
his bill, he tossed it into the air. For a few minutss tbs 
reptile lay stunned and powerless, while its assailant 
Bt&lked warily around, anticipating its slightest move¬ 
ment; for the cunning of the serpent and the swiftness of 
its gliding motions, rendered it an equal match for its 
larger and more powerful antagonist. Finding its sd- 
vantage, the bird now oantiously approached, and again 
with its wing swept the snake off the ground and tossed 
it into the air. More braised and feeble after each fell, 
the deadly snake at length grew wearied and disabled; 
till the bird, now feeling itself secure from a stroke of the 
poison .fangs, leaped upon* its neck and held it to tbs 
ground, while with one blow of his faloon-like bill bs 
split open its skull, and ended this extraordinary doel by 
gobbling bis enemy np. 

Such duels are common between the serpent-bird of 
South Africa and of some other parts where both venom¬ 
ous snakes and secretary-birds are found. 

From the swiftness with whioh the snake-eater rani 
and hops, having long, stout legs, it Is called the “ mes- 
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senger-bird;” bat among the Batch settlers at the Cape 
it is known as* tlangen vrecter, the serpent-eater, because 
it is so useful in destroying the dangerous snakes and 
other reptiles of the hot countries whioh it inhabits. 

The farmers at the Cape sometimes keep a secretary- 
bird and tame it, letting it lire in the farmyard among 
the poultry, whose protector from snakes and other rep¬ 
tiles it then becomes. If the serpent-eater be allow to 
get hungry, it will not objeot to a young chicken or two 
itself; otherwise it will defend them, and wage war only 
with their common enemies, snakes, rats, lisards, and 
such thieves. 

So valuable are the secretary-birds to the inhabitants 
of those countries that 
a punishment is im¬ 
posed for destroying 
them; and the people 
of some of the West 
Indian islands, where 
also are poisonous ser¬ 
pents, try to breed 
them there, on ac¬ 
count of their value 
as snake-eaters. 

My young readers 
will, perhaps, be sur¬ 
prised and sorry to 
hear that the traveller 
who watched that 
combat between the 
bird and the poisonous 
snake shot the cour¬ 
ageous victor. But, 
at the time of his tra¬ 
vels, very little was 
known about the sec¬ 
retary-bird, and he, 
being a naturalist, 
wished to examine it; 
so that we are indebted 
to him for knowing 
some remarkable pe¬ 
culiarities which he 
then discovered in it 
One was, that at the 
point of each wing, 
just whenoe the stroke 
would proceed, Is a 
hard knob or point of 
bone, like a spur, 
growing there os if on 
purpose for an instru¬ 
ment of attack and de¬ 
fence, and different 
from what is found in the wings of any other bird. Its 
feet, also, are formed to enable it to stand firmly on the 
loose, soft soil which it frequents; and its legs are pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for the rapid hops and long steps necessary 
to escape the equally swift motions of the snakes. In 
fact, the “ snake-eater,” or. secretary-bird, seems formed 
for the especial purpose of destroying those dangerous 
serpents; and the pluck and intelligence it displays in 
attacking them are marvellous, rendering it fuller a match 
for a reptile whose ounning and subtlety are proverbial. 
The first approaoh is invariably with one wing extended 
in front to parry the stroke of the serpent’s fangs, 
whioh are as invariably prepared to meet it. Often a 


long time is occupied in dodging and watching the wary 
snake before a single blow with the spur-pointed wing 
can be Bafely aimed; and this was, no doubt, what the 
traveller witnessed in descending the mountain. The 
wings, long and powerful, are used not only for attack 
and defence, but also in place of hands, or rather, per¬ 
haps, as a shovel, when, with a peculiar sweep, the snake 
is tossed on them to fall bruised and disabled. Should 
the wearied snake attempt to give up the battle and crawl 
away, the bird anticipates its escape, and with a swift hop 
is in front again, with his wing defiantly spread to cut off 
retreat. Though one bite of the poisonous fangs would 
speedily end his existence, yet, as food, those venomous 

snakes are not injuri¬ 
ous to him. This is 
one of those wise and 
wonderful provisions 
of the Almighty which 
we find wherever we 
turn to study His 
works; and but for 
this safety in feeding 
on them, how could 
suoh dangerous crea¬ 
tures ever be kept un¬ 
der? They would soon 
inoreose to a degree 
fatal to all other ani¬ 
mals. 

Another peculiarity 
in the seoretary-bird 
is its enormous appe¬ 
tite. A perfect cor¬ 
morant is it! That 
naturalist who shot 
the snake-eater on 
purpose to learn and 
to tell to others all he 
oould respecting it, 
found in its crop a 
sufficient proof that it 
was a reptile-killer in¬ 
deed! You will scarce¬ 
ly believe the number 
of creatures it must 
have eaten that same 
day ; for half of them 
had not begun to be 
digested, and all were 
sufficiently sound for 
him easily to distin¬ 
guish them. Three 
snakes as long as his 
arm, besides the large 
one just killed, eleven lisards and eleven little young 
tortoises, besides numberless largo insects, such as locusts, 
grasshopers, beetles, etc., which were only as so many 
sugarplums to the serpent-eater! 

So, now, you can understand the use and importance of 
this wonderful bird in hot countries, where, if all the in- 
seots and reptiles whioh are hatched should live without 4 
molestation, there would be no room for any other ani¬ 
mals; and certainly not for human beings. 

Keep company with persons rather above than beneath 
yourself; for gold in the same pooket with silver loseth 
both its color and weight. 
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HOW GAS IS MADE. 

T is Tory easy to make gas, but it cotta much trouble 
to purify it, that it may burn well and give off no 
noxious odors. Below is a tort of gat oatechism, whiofa 
convey* a good deal of important“ light" on this subject: 

"How do they make gat ?’’ 

“ First, they put about two bushels of bituminous coal 
in a long air-tight retort This retort is heated red-hot, 
when the gas bursts out of it, as you tee it burst out of 
soft cool when on the parlor-fire. The gas pastes off 
through pipes. A ten of eoal will make ten thousand 
oubio feet of gas. The gas, as it leaves the coal, is very 
impure." 

“How do they purify it?" 

“First, while hot, it is run off into another building; 
then it is forced through long, perpendicular pipes, sur¬ 
rounded with cold water. This ooolt the gas, when a 
good deal of tar condenses from it and runs down to the 
bottom of the perpendicular boiler} half full of wood 
laid crosswise. Then ten thousand stleams of cold water 
are spurted through the boiler. Through the mist and 
rain, and between the wet sticks of wood the gas passes, 
ooming out washed and oleansed. The ammonia con¬ 
denses, joins the water and falls to the bottom." 

“What next?" 

“ Well, next, the gas is purified. It is passed through 
vats of lime and oxide of iron, which takes out the car¬ 
bonic acid and ammonia." 

“What next?" 

“The gas is now pure. It passes through the big 
station-meter, then through the main and pipes, till it 
reaches the gas-jets in your room. Then it burns, while 
you all soold because it does not burn better." 


PARLOR MAGIC. 

The Penetrative Sixpence. —You profess that you 
will make a sixpence pass througk the table. To perform 
thiB feat you must have a handkerchief, in one oorner of 
which is sewed a sixpence, or a counter the exact site of 


one. Take it out of your pooket, and ask one of the 
oompany to lend you a sixpence, which you must seem 
to carefully wrap up in the middle of the handkerchief 
but instead of which, you keep it in the palm of your 
hand, and in its stead, wrap up the corner, in whioh tbs 
other sixpence or counter is sewn, in the midst of the 
handkerchief, and bid the person from whom you bor¬ 
rowed the sixpenoe feel that it is there. You then lay it 
under a hat upon the table, take a glass in the hand in 
which you have ooncealed the sixpence, and hold it under 
the table. Qive three knocks upon the table, crying 
“ Presto! come quickly!" Then drop the sixpence into 
the glass; bring the glass from under the table, and ex¬ 
hibit the sixpenoe to the spectators. You lastly take the 
handkerchief from under the hat and shake it, taking 
care to hold it by the oorner in which the oounter or six¬ 
pence was sewn. 

The Vanishing Sixpence. —Having previously stock a 
small pieoe of white wax on the nail of your middle fin¬ 
ger, lay a sixpence on the palm of your hand, and, ad¬ 
dressing the company, state that it shall vanish at the 
word of oommand. “ Many persons," you observe, “ per¬ 
form this feat by letting the sixpenoe fall into their 
sleeve; but to convince you that I shall not have reooene 
to any such mean deoeptian, I will turn up my culls." 
You then close your hand, and bringing the waxed nail 
in oontaot with the sixpenoe, it will firmly adhere to it 
You then blow your hand, and cry * Begone!" and sud¬ 
denly opening it, and exhibiting the palm you show that 
the sixpence has vanished. If you borrow the sixpenoe 
of any of the company, take care to rub off the wax before 
you restore it to the owner. 

The Multiplying Coin. —Let a tumbler be half-filled 
with water; put a sixpenoe in it; and holding a plats 
over the top, turn the glass upside down. The sixpenoe 
will fall down on the plate and appear to be a shilling; 
while at the same time a sixpenoe will seem to be swim¬ 
ming in the water. If a shilling is put in the glass, it 
will have the appearance of a half-crown and a shilling; 
and if a half-crown were put in, it would seem to be a 
crown piece and a half-crown. 
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AUNT PATIENCE MEETS PIPSISSIWAY 
POTTS AT THE STATE FAIR. 

S AYS I to my son John: “We must go the State Fair. 

I don't s'pose it’ll be much, compared to what sioh 
things used to be, but a body must be public-spirited, and 
then you can take along your flying machine, and who 
knows bnt the governor, or some other one-legged man, 
will bespeak one." 

So my son John and I started. He was most afeard to 
carry his model for fear somebody might steal the idea 
afore he’d got the patent on it; but I says, “Nobody 
could understand it, unless yon explained it, and you 
mind keep a dose mouth." So my son John and I went 
to Mansfield. When we got there it rained big guns, and 
I was so afraid the paper wings of the model would git 
wet, that I told John he should jist take a cold chicken 
out of my basket and stay at the station-house, while I went 
to Cousin Jim Long’s and stayed all night. Cousin Jim 
keeps a tavern, that’s what we used ter call it Now they 
scold me and say: “ You must say hotel, aunt" But I 


jest Bay I don’t see the sense o’ ehangiq* names when the 
thing is all the same. Well, they call Aeir hotel .the St 
Peter’s, but that didn’t scare me one bit So I spread 
my blue cotton umberil, and took my basket with my new 
cap and my home-knit sooks and my luncheon in it end 
I started up to the St Peter’s. It was a good half a 
mile, and I felt pretty well tuckered out afore I got to it 

Well, I du declare, when I got there, it was jist like a 
hive o’ bees swarmin’, or a Swarm o’ greenheads round 
the cattle-yard. So many men was a runnin* round hen 
and there, and bells was ringin’, and waiters was a 
jumpin’, and you’d a thought the ltouse was afire, then 
was sich a scramble. 

I panted np the stairs to the sittin’-room, and there wai 
a number of ladies, lookin’ for all the world like heal 
that hed jist got in out of a shower; their skirts feel w 
kind o’ meek like, and I see one of ’em, kind o’ sly, 
tryin’ to pull a New York Tribune out of her placket. 
But, laws, it was so wet, it all fell to pieoes, and that if 
jist the pint why she wanted to git shut on’t. I heard 
her say: " If I live till ter-morrer, Jeremiah shall git me 
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a regular bustle. I was that shamed when I felt my 
skirts begin to flat down, that I ooold a hid my head in 
an ash heap. If he don't, I'll file a bill for deforce on the 
ground of extreme cruelty.” 

I looked at her over my spectacles in a sort o' rebukin' 
way, an' says I: " Does your Jeremiah ever git drunk ?" 

" Not he,” says she. 

"Wall, then,” says I, "you must her the heart of an 
ostrich if you could think o’ sich a wicked thing, jist for 
the want of what makes you look more like a camel than 
a human.” 

She looked at me kind o' strange, an', says she to one 
of her mates: " Did you ever hear tell of the man that 
got rioh a-mindin’ his own business ?” 

I didn't appear to take any notice, of her imperdenoe, 
and jist then one of the waiters came along, and so, says 
I: " Will you tell Cousin Jim, with my oompliments, that 
his Aunt Patienoe is here, and she wants a room V ' 

You see they all call me Aunt Patienoe, from oldest to 
youngest. 

By and by he came back and a real sorumpshus olerk 
with him, and he says: 44 Mr. Long is very sorry, but he 
hasn't a spare room in this houSte, nor a spare corner 
nuther. But you can git lodged in a private house, and 
he'll send a boy round to carry your basket” 

" Give him my thanks, an' tell him I'm proper sorry,” 
says I, "but I make no doubt it's jist so.” 

Wall, I waited awhile, and them wimen looked kinder 
respectful after that I tell you it's a great thing to be 
well connected. Wall, I waited, but as no boy came, and 
I see 'em dodgin' round with servers, a oarryin' drink; 
ioed tea and sich, I suppose, I concluded I'd best not 
wait 80 I tuck up my basket, an' went out, sayin' to 
myself: " What a blessed thfcsg it is to be able to paddle 
my own canoe, Aunt Patience.” The water was a-pourin’ 
down the gutters, and I e'n a'most tumbled into the ditch 
two or three times, but I had good, strong shoes, and so 
I didn't mind if I did set my foot in a puddle. And 
then, you see, my skirts was short, so had no fear of git- 
tin* drabbled. I didn't git the name rightly, so I had to 
make inquiry of everybody I met, but, bless you, what is 
your tongue for if you don't ask questions with it when 
you want to know things. So, at last, I found the place. 
I rung the bell, and a nice little gal oame to the door, 
and I said to her: " My cousin, Mr. Long, of the St. 
Peter's, he sent me to stay with you, 'oause his house was so 
full. He was dreadful sorry, but I thought I might as 
well come 'round here as to hev him turn his reg*lar cus¬ 
tom away on my account” 

The young lady took me in, jist as perlite as possible. 

"Will you hev a oup of tea?” says she. 

" No matter, unless it's perfectly handy,” says I; " don't 
let me make you any trouble.” 

" Oh, yes,” says she, " I win order it while you lay off 
your things.” 

So I laid off my things and washed my face and put 
on my cap, and when I came inter the dining-room, she 
came bringin' along a big book. Thinks I, she wants 
my autergraf, an' she shall hev it, an’ if I can think of 
any kind o' pretty verse, I'll write it down. 

"Your name, please,” says she, lookin' up and smiling 
sweet like. " And it wUl be two dollars for tea and lodg¬ 
ing and breakfast." 

I was kind o’ 'stonished like, but she looked so as though 
she was really givin' me a great present, that I just writ 
my name and handed out the two dollars, jist what I got 
for my last ohurnin' of butter. But as I hadn’t spent so 
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much a pleasurin' nigh upon twenty years, I thought I 
wouldn’t try to beat her down. 1 

And then, poor things, I see how it was. They needed 
new paper for the parlor, and a new carpet and sioh, so I 
thought it was jist kind of a charity for them. 

The tea wasn’t no great shakes, I can Ml you. It was 
oold Bohea, I alters drink green to home, and the bread 
was that dry that it a'most stopped up my nose, and the 
butter looked like what we used ter call bleached cotton, 
when I was a gal, and the sas was mighty sour, but the 
gal looked so sweet aqd benevolent like, that I felt all the 
time that she was obligin’ me, and not I her. 

By and by we went up-stairs to bed. The front room 
was spread all over the floor with mattresses and blankets 
whioh I see as the door was open, and I begun to open 
my eyes as I went along through the hall. I knew my 
faoe is pretty expressive, but I r'ally did not think I bed 
spoken out, when the girl she speaks up very oheerful 
like, an' she says, as she opened the door into a good-N 
sized room : "You see our regular beds are all full, but 
we can make it real nice an' comfortable on the floor.” 
I should a felt it a real hardship to bring my old bones 
down to that hard bed ef she hadn't spoke up so sweet 
like, and I said to myself, how pleasant words du make 
hard things easy. But it all turned out jist right, for 
there was some ladies from the south-eastern part of the 
State, and they‘d heard of me when I used to write 
reg’lar for the Cultivator , and so next mornin' I went 
with them, and one of ’em says to me: " I’m on one of 
the committees, and I can take you in with me and it 
sha’n't cost you a cent” 

I was proper glad of that, and I told her I'd git some 
real old-fashioned caraway cookies, and if she liked ’em 
made with sorghum molasses, she should have a real feast 
when she got hungry. 

We went round to see things arly, before the committees 
had all got there. Jist as I was a-lookin' around to see 
if I oould find anybody I knew, who should I see in the 
vegetffble. department, a-lookin' at the bread an’cakes, 
but my old friend and fellow-writer Pipsissiway Potts. 
But didn’t she look natural, though! Jist the same 
lilac-colored calash that she had on when I see her twenty 
years ago, and her alapacky that she had sich a time 
giftin' made a year ago last winter. Why, I knew it in a 
minit* 

I wanted to see ef she’d know me, so I said: " Good 
momin', ma’am. You seem to be a judgin' the bread.” 

" Yes,” says she," and I’m proper troubled. You see this 
loaf looks kind o’ white-livered, and it’s dreadful light, 
but I do kind o’ like to see bread have some oolor to it. 
Yet I don’t want to hurt anybody's fedin’s.” 

"Well,” says I, "if color's what you want, I’m sure 
that other loaf will satisfy you, for it looks as though it 
might have beeu made in South Carliny, and hadn’t got 
much amalgamated.” 

She looked up kind e’ surprised like, and then sbe 
sprung at me, an’, says she: " If this ain’t Aunt Patienee. 
There is so much more on you than there was twenty 
year ago, that I shouldn't 'a' known you but for that word 
* ’malgamation.’ ” 

"Wall,” says I, "there ain’t any too much of you, any 

* We have a letter from “ Pipsey,” under date of Septem¬ 
ber 16th, in which she says: M I had a good time at our St^te 
Pair, only fourteen miles distant. Was one of a committee 
on bread and butter one day, and on pictures the next.” So 
it’s all true about her meeting with “ Aunt Patienoe.”—Era. 
Hons Mao. 
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way. You look as though you hadn’t boon r’ally well Cor 
a long time. I wonder if your eonsoienoe if quite dear 
about that blessed Deaoon Skyles ?”. 

“ Hush/’ laid she, eastin’ a side glanoe toward a pile of 
pumpkins and cabbages. 

I looked that way, and there was the deaoon himself. 
He had on a Btove-pipe hat that he sat on the orown of 
his head so far that it crowded down his ears till they sot 
out so that he had a wonderful likeness to the gorilla, I 
do declare. He woye a kind of an old velveteen ooat, and 
an old butternut-oolored jacket, and a pair of army 
trousers, palish bine, you know, and rolled up to the top 
of his big brogans. He was a loanin’ kind o’ pensive 
like, half huggin’ a tremenjous big squash, and at the 
saqie time a chawin’ terbacer dreadful fast, so that the 
juice ran down on both sides of his chin, which was 
shaved, and it actually run onto his shirt bussum. 

As he looked up kind a-implorin’ like to Pipsey, I oould 
not help pityin’ on him. Says I to her: “ Pipsey, that 
man is onhappily married, and I fear his affections ain’t 
entirely weaned from your oharms. His wife don’t smart 
him up one bit.” 

I thought she was a little tender over it, but maybe it 
was her catarrh, for she took out a big silk bandana 
handkerchief and blowed her nose, and then she took out 
her snuff-box and took a pinch of powdered blood-root. 
Bays she: “ I can’t be too thankful to that blessed friend 
that sent me the reoeipt for makin’ this. It’s been a 
world of oomfort to me in my trials.” 

But I wouldn’t be put off so. Says I: “ Can you look 
on a feller oritter, reduced to sioh a state of despair, and 
not feel that a single woman is really in danger of doin’ 
great harm ? How that man’s blighted affeotions must be 
a source of trouble to your conscience. My advice is for 
you to marry, the first opportunity. Why ther’s my 
nephew, Bijah Long. It r’ally seems providential. He’s 
tingle, you know, has a good farm, Bix Devon cows, and 
every one of ’em’s got a premium oalf; and he’d be a 
good pervider, and he’s sure to be on the fair grounds.” 

Pipsey got dreadful red in the face. I oould seo she 
wasn’t so much inclined to say no a* she was to Deaoon 
fikyles. Be I jest turned the conversation, for by this 
time the other commitee women had come, and a man 
with a book. I s’pose they thought the women wouldn’t 
know how to make such important entries. 

“ Wall,” says I, “ what are you goin’ to do about a pre¬ 
mium on bread? If my granddarter Jerushy couldn’t 
make better than this, I’d shet hor up in a dark oloset.” 

Says Pipsey : “ But we must be charitable to the poor 
woman who tried so hard to get this loaf baked,” a pattin' 
the dark one. “ I dare say her baby cried, and she had 
to let it stand in the oven a mite too long. But you know 
a little scorch on the orust is good for dispepsy, and I am 
going to put on a card, and write on it, ‘ Commended.’ ” 

And, as true as you liv6, she did do it. Wall, it didn’t 
oost much trouble, and I dare say it made the poor wo¬ 
man comfortable, for, ten to one, she haint hoard her hus¬ 
band say that since the blessed honeymoon went down. 

I didn’t say anything moro; but when I looked round 
to see Deacon Skyles, he was half lyin’ on the cabbages, 
and his right arm flung kind o’ tenderly over the squash. 
It was affeotin’. But I spied Bgah not for off, and went 
for him, for I was determined that *uch a woman as 
Pipsey, who knows how to do so many kinds o’ work, 
hadn’t orto be left to waste her sweetnin’ on the descfrt 
air, as the poet says. 

Jest as I was goin’ for Bijah, who should come along 


but the president of the society, and with him the go¬ 
vernor. I do declare, Pipsey was so astonished that she 
gave her calash a sudden flirt, and it fell right off, and 
down tumbled her hair. The deceivin’ thing stood there 
convicted, for her head wasn’t no more bald than mine; 
and, more than that, her hair was that long it would have 
covered her all over, like that woman they tell about that 
Peepin’ Tom looked at through an auger-hole. But ibe 
scrambled it up, and put on her calash, and the governor 
he smiled like; and then he was introduced, and he said 
so many kind things that I quite took to him. His ways 
to the farmer folks is affectionate. 

So when he turned round to me, and asked if he had 
really the pleasure of seem’ Aunt Patienoe, I made my 
best courtesy, and said: “ Yes, sir, that’s my name, and 
I’m jest as proud ter say so as though it was Eugenia, or 
any highfalutin’ name. And sence we’re speaking of 
highfalutin’things,” Bays I, “ perhaps you’d like to see 
the moddle of my son's fly in* machine. I du think Provi¬ 
dence is a helpin’ with wonderful inventions all them that 
has stood on the right side, and it would be an appro¬ 
priate tribute to heroes if somebody could get up a real 
nioe flyin’ machine that would carry ’em about easier a 
sight than walkin’.” 

Says the governor: “ What a beautiful thought!” And 
I took him right arouqff to where I see my son John, and be 
showed him just the plan of it—shaped like a duck, only 
hollow in the back for seats, and the wings are like a 
great condor’s, that can be filled with gas—and anybody 
knows that gas is the main thing to take one up in the 
world. I didn’t say this to the governor, for fear he 
might take it as kind of personal, you know. 

Wall, this interruption porvented me from introducin’ 
Bijah, but I’ve got my heart set on it, and mean ter briag 
it about yet. It’s a homin’ shame that sioh a woman as 
Pipsey should live single, when so many poor forlorn 
widowers with families and bachelors with cows are want¬ 
ing good, profitable housekeepers. 

If my son John should perfect his flyin’ machine, 1 
shouldn’t be surprised if we went to France tbi» fall 

Auxt Patiehcb. 


CALICO FOLK& 

OME people, like some prints, ran up and down. 
Givo thorn their own way, and they will accomplish 
something. But try to turn them this way or that, and 
they fall short. They do not work up to advantage. 
They are not as useful as those who can adapt themselves 
to the wishes and wants of others. If you wish to make 
them useful in a sewing society or a caucus, you have to 
turn down your pattern, sorimp and piece, in order to 
make anything of them, and then you have nothing 
pretty or showy when done. There will be sure to be a 
gore running the wrong way, or something to spoil the 
effect. There always will be leaders in every movement. 
There ought to be; there must be. And it is no easy 
matter to know how to get the best service out of a calico 
man that figures up and down, and scant pattern at that. 
Some people are like damaged prints. If you try to 
make anything of them, they just drop to pieoes. You 
can’t count on them. Some people wear well, wash well, 
and make themselves useful in some shape as long as 
there is a shred of them left. They are beautiful, and 
look like new up to the very last. You tell me they are 
our healthy, cheery people, and that it is no virtue in 
them that they are fast colors, but rather an extra touch 
on the part of Providence. Sometimes this to so. More 
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times, however, it is a virtue to be healthy and oh eery in 
these days of excesses. To be temperate in all things 
meant health and good cheer. These cheery people adapt 
themselves to the ohanges in society and manners as 
easily as a bright calico full skirt adapts itself to gores, 
overskirt, shirt waist, and then works up for the children, 
and finally turns up in *a bed-quilt, because it is so pretty. 
Take some old ladies, for instance. When they find the 
kitchen work growing too heavy, how gently they will 
slip into a silk wrapper, and entertain tho oompany in 
the parlor. By and by, wishing for more quiet, they re¬ 
tire to the family sitting-room and trot the baby. Next, 
take to knitting in the corner. Then sit by the window 
in the old easy chair, and read the Bible, and keep traok 
of their spectacles. Finally, they take quietly to their 
beds, and drop into a sweet slumber, and smile that it 
has all ended so peacefully, while true tnournere bow their 
heads and call them “ blessed.” 

Such an end oomes only to those who are true all 
through, like a piece of gingham, with both sides alike. 
If such people happen to be turned inside out, and their 
motives exposed, there is no disgrace attending it. They 
have no reason to quake at exposure. But how we do 
rub at Che outride of the onp. 

My father onoe had a large old tenant house. One fall 
he let it to a family of foreigners, just landed. On going 
over there one morning, just after a driszling rain storm, 
he fofcnd the house full of smoke, and three thick women, 
with short skirts, jackets and stiff caps, tearing strips of 
doth and pasting them over tho cracks, to keep tho 
smoke back.. Ho saw at once that the house was on fire. 
They said something about “ drei tag,” whioh, upon ex¬ 
amination, he interpreted to mean that the fire had been 
smouldering among the old-fashioned hard wood beams 
for three daye . Many a man who to-day is guarding his 
mouth so closely in order that there may be no smell of 
smoke, treasures a consuming fire that will burn to the 
surfaoe in time, in spite of all his pasting, and the favor¬ 
ing elements even. While my fattier stood talking, a little 
flame dartod up through the roof, a strong wind arose, 
and, in what seemed no time, the old tenant house was in 
ashes. It went all tho faster for haring been so thoroughly 
scorched ineide, before tho breaking out. 

Apply the lesson, it is plain enough. There is a per¬ 
ceptible smell of smoke in almost every max’# mouth now- 
a-days. What a spontaneous oombustiou must be going 
on inside. And what a conflagration we may expect if 
smoke is any sign of fire. Mrs. B. 0 . Runs. 

“NOW I L4Y ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 

T is said of the late John Quincy Adams that he never 
wvnt to bed without repeating this little prayer, the 
first taught him by the mother whose memory was so dear 
to him to the last. 

There arc two little poems, deeoriptive of a shild saying 
this prayer, that are among the tendorest in our lan¬ 
guage, and we give them both. The first is from Petnanie 
Magazine (now merged into SeribnePe Monthly ): 

Golden head, so lowly bending, 

Little feet so white and bare, 

Dewy eyes, half-shut, half-opened, 

Lisping out her evening prayer. 

Well she knows when she is saying, 

** Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

Tia to God that she is praying, 

Praying Him her soul to keep. 


Half-asleep, and murmuring faintly, 

“ If I should die before I wake,” 

Tiny fingers clasped so saintly— 

“ I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Ob, the rapture, sweet, unbroken, 

Of the soul who wrote that prayer! 

Children's myriad voices floating 
Up to Heaven, record it there. 

If, of all that has been written, 

I ooold choose what might be mine, 

It should be that child's petition, 

Rising to the throne divine. 

Where the other originally appeared we do not know. 
It is called “ The Unfiniehed Prayer” and is equally tender 
and beautifal: 

“Now I lay,”—repeat it, darling— 

“ Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O'er her folded finger-tips. 

“ Down to sleep."—“ To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head bent low; 

“ I pray the Lord ”—I gently added, 

“ You oan say it aU, I know.” 

“ Pray the Lord—” The sound came faintly, 
Fainter still—“ My soul to keep 
Then the tired head fairly nodded, 

And the child was fast asleep. 

But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I olasped her to my breast, 

And the dear voice softly whispered, 

“ Mamma, God knows ali the rest.” 


A LETTER. 

Diab “ Hove.” — I have been lately looking over some 
of the writings of that gifted woman “ Pipsey Potts,” and 
their occasional strange pathos gives me a touoh of sad¬ 
ness. Not so much for the misunderstood, longing child 
in them, as for the poor, blindod, toiling mother, who 
allows herself to sell her birthright, the highest and 
most glorious privilege of maternity, that of being the 
trusted friend and helper of her children—the one to 
whom they would always come, feeling that she would 
understand thorn and sympathize with them in every¬ 
thing as no one else oould—for the barren privilege of 
working for their material oomforts alone. 

Parents may make the lives of their ohildren very 
happy, though they have not tho means to satisfy their 
intellectual or aesthetic cravings. My parents were early 
Settlers in the far West and they toiled early and late in 
making a home, and every child had his or her appointed 
labor. I have no recolleotion of the time when I com¬ 
menced to “tend” baby, set table, wash dishes and dust. 

But I thank God that my parents, though poor, loved 
beauty as well as neatness. My mother rarely ever went 
to •* big meeting ” (almost her only indulgenoe) without 
bringing me home a few seeds or a slip of some dower 
she thought I would like, or a new pattern for a patch- 
work quilt. 

I don’t know whether it was policy or necessity that 
rnado her always say she had no time for such things; 
but ,1 know that she gave them to me, and said it was 
“ girls' work ” to take care of suoh things; and oaring 
for them filled my life as nothing else did. I had the 

front of our cabin oovored with morning glories, and no 
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rotes that ever bloomed were more beautiful than mj red 
and white roses, and the hollyhocks, and the pinks and 
ragged robins, and marigolds, and Johnny-jump-ups and 
the bonnoing Bettys 1 Oh, I doubt if Tick himself sees 
more beauty in all Airflowers than I did in mine ; and if 
they could hare spoken, what secrets they could hare told, 
for they alone knew my dreams of a home filled with 
love, things of beauty and books 1 

Our library was the Bible, some school books and a few 
religious tracts, to which my father added a volume of 
sermons, or something similar as he could, and borrowed 
and read “ out loud,” an occasional newspaper, or book 
of travel or adventure. Books were a want of my life, 
which has never yet been wholly satisfied, for though I, 
too, made old bachelors* pants, and washed their shirts, 
and taught district schools, yet, before that time, misfor¬ 
tune and death had found their way into our home, and 


even my feeble efforts were needed to keep the wolf froa 
the door, and to save the little home we all loved so well. 
And then, while I was still young, I went to help make 
another home, and the old wants and aspirations had to 
be put in the background while the new cares were met 

But every life has its compensations; and though our 
posts may be filled with ghosts of dreams that never took 
forms, and hopes that were never fulfilled, yet our Father 
Will gather them all up, and, if they were pure and true, 
we will receive double in that day for all we have seemed 
to lose while here. 

Oh, I am gladder and gladder every year of my life 
that I have no more power to choose than I have. And 
to-day, if the power to choose all for myself were offered 
to me, I should prefer to lay my hand in that of the All- 
wise, and say: “ Father, I do not know; choose forme, 
and lead me.** Polly Hawraonn. 


CAROL, SWEETLY CAROL. 



2. Carol, sweetly carol, 

As when the angel throng, 

O'er the vales of Judah, 

Awoke the Heavenly song. 

Carol, sweetly carol, 

Good-will, and peace, and love, 
Glory in the highest, 

To God who reigns above.—C horus. 


8. Carol, sweetly carol, 

The happy Christmas time; 

Hark I the bells are pealing 
Their merry, mercy chime. 

Carol, sweetly carol. 

Ye shining ones above* 

Sing in loudest numbers. 

Oh, Bing redeeming lore.—C horus. 
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Evenings with the Poets. 


NO JEWELLED BEAUTY IS MY LOVE. 1 

BT GERALD MA88BT. 

0 jewelled beauty is my lore, 

Yet in her earnest face 
There's such a world of tenderness, 

She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles and voice around my life 
In light and music twine, 

And dear, oh, very dear to me, 

Is this sweet love of mine. 

Ob, joy! to know there's one fond heart 
Beats ever true to me; 

It sets mine leaping like a lyre, 

In sweetest melody : 

My soul upsprings, a Deity 1 
To hear her voioe divine, 

And dear, oh, very dear to me, 

Is this sweet love of mine. 

If ever I have sigh'd for wealth, 

'Twas all for her I trow; 

And if I win Fame's viotor-wreath, ’ 

I'll twine it on her brow. 

There may be forms more beautiful, 

And souls of sunnier shine, 

But none, oh, none so dear to me 
As this sweet love of mine. 


CUPID’S ARROW. 

BT ELIZA COOK. 

OUNG Cupid went storming to Yulean on day, 
And besought him to look at his arrow. 

“ Tie useless," he cried; “ you must mend it, I say! 
’Tisn't fit to let flv at a sparrow. 

There's something that's wrong in the shaft or the dart, 
For it flutters, quite false to my aim; 

*T 1 b an age since it fairly went home to the heart, 

And the world really jests at my name. 

“ I have straighten'd, I've bent, I've tried all, I declare; 
I’ve perfumed it with sweetest of sighs; 

'Tis feathered with ringlets avy mother might wear, 
And the barb gleams with light from young eyes; 
Bat it falls without touching—I'll break it, I vow. 

For there's Hymen beginning to pout; 

Hefs complaining his toroh burns so dull and so low 
That Zephyr might puff it right out." 

Little Cnpid went on with his pitiful tale, 

Till Vulcan the weapon restored. 

44 There, take it, young sir; try it now—if it fail 
I will ask neither fee nor reward." 

The urphin shot out, and rare havoo he made; 

The wounded and dead were untold; 

Bat no wonder the rogue had such slaughtering trade, 
For the arrow was laden with gold . 


"INTO THY HANDS.” 

BT MBS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 

I NTO Thy hands, 0 Father! Now at last, 
Weary with struggling and with long unrest, 
Vest by remembrances of conflicts past, 

And by a host of present cares opprest, 

I come to Thee and cry, Thy will be done! 

Take Thou the burden I have borne too long; 
Into Thy hands, 0 mighty, loving One, 

My weakness gives its all, for Thou art strong! 


For life—for death. I cannot see the way; 

I blindly wander on to meet the night; 

The path grows steeper, and the dying day 
Soon with its shadows will shut out the light. 

Hold Thou my hand, 0 Father! I am tired 
As a young child that wearies of the road; 

And the far heights, toward which I onoe aspired. 
Have lost the glory with which erst they glowed. 

Take Thou my life, and mould it to Thy will; 

Into Thy hands commit I all my way; 

Fain would I lift each cup that Thou dost fill, 

Nor from its brim my pale lips ever stay. 

Take Thou my life. I lay it at Thy feet: 

And in my death my sure support be thou; 

So shall I sink to slumber calm and sweet 
And wake at morn before Thy face to bow. 


SLEEP. 

BT J. 0. HOLLAND. 

M Y God, I thank thee for the bath of sleep. 

That wraps in balm my weary heart and brain, 
And drowns witnin its waters still and deep 
My sorrow and my pain. 

I thank Thee for my dreams, whioh loose the bond 
That binds my spirit to its daily load, 

And give it angel wings to fly beyond 
Its slumber-bound abode. 

I thank Thee for these glimpses of the clime 
That lies beyond the boundaries of sense, 

Where I shall wash away the stains of time 
In floods of recompense— 

Where, when this body sleeps to wake no more, 

My soul shall rise to everlasting dreams. 

And find unreal all I saw before, 

And real all that seems. 


HARVEST SONG. 

BT REV. C. DAT N0BLB. 

T HE old earth offers her fatness still. 
The sky its showers and shine; 

Bock and river their life distil. 

To sweeten the oorn and wine. 

The seed we scattered with hopeful hand 
Has ripened to tenfold more; 

And far and wide through a smiling land 
We gather the golden store. 

Nature has honored her anoient word, 
Heaven its blessing supplied ; 

Over the land let songs be heard, 

And labor be glorified. 

Gather the oircle and heap the board, 
Safe are we from war or dearth; 

Into our confident hearts are poured 
Thanks and peaoe and kindly mirth. 


Makr straight the path before thy feet, 

And walk inthin it firm and fleet, 

And thou shalt see, in vision sweet 
And constant as the love supreme, 

With closer gase and brighter beam. 

The peaoeful Heaven that fills thy dream. 

Hollas*. 
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The Reformer. 


THE DRESS QUESTION. 

BT JAKE 0. DE FOREST. 

N UMEROUS articles are year!y written npon this sub¬ 
ject, but moat of them seem to do but little good, as 
they are usually either wholesale denunciations of women 
for following fashions and spending money extravagantly, 
or go to the other extreme, and propose some half-mascu- 
line attire, the adoption of which few women will seri¬ 
ously consider for a moment That there is great and 
pressing need of a reform in the dress of a majority of 
women, cannot be daubted, but it is chiefly because so few 
know or heed the teachings of physiology. 

In regard to great extravagances in dress, concerning 
which so many anathemas have been uttered, it is safe to 
affirm that by far the larger portion of the women who 
spend more for dress than they can afford, do so to please 
their fathers, husbands, brothers and other masculine 
friends. 

It is generally olaimed that women dress extravagantly 
to rival each other, rather than for the eyes of men,* but 
this idea is evidently no more reliable than many others 
which all are accustomed to hear advanced. 

The writer is acquainted with intelligent, reliable and 
well-dressed ladies, who declare that their dress is far too 
plain and inexpensive to suit their husbands. That there 
are women who are wholly given up to extremes ef fash¬ 
ion and reckless expenditure in dress, because of their 
own vanity, cannot be doubted ,* but where one such wo¬ 
man is found, ten of “ these extravagantly-dressed crea¬ 
tures,” who exceed “ Solomon in all his glory,” are thus 
“ decked out ” to please the fancy or gratify the pride of 
some man. Gentlemen of real or pretended wealth usually 
delight in displaying grand and richly-furnished man¬ 
sions, fine horses and carriages, and the costly attire of 
wires and daughters. 

To be counted the sole owners of so much elegance is 
sufficient compensation to many men who spend their 
days in dingy offioes and counting-rooms. 

Instead of being the oonfidants and helpmeets of their 
husbands, most riohly-dreemd wives are mere “lay 
figures,” who are expected to add to the general display. 
Scores of women who dress far beyond their real pecuniary 
ability have always been kept in utter ignor&noe in regard 
to the business of their husbands. They are not wilfully 
extravagant, and would gladly live within their means 
were they permitted to know the exact family inoome. 
The time-honored notion—not yet exploded in this en¬ 
lightened century—that women are an inferior order of 
beings, quite unfit to be trusted with weighty affairs of J 
foanoe, but should be treated as grown-up children and 
parlor ornaments, is the foundation of their extravaganoe 
in dress. 

Coming now to the most important part of the dress 
question—namely, its effect upon the health—it may be 
remarked that women are faulty in this respect because* 
•f false notions of beauty, an ignorance of physiology, 
and sheer laziness* They imagine that a slender waist is 
beautiful, no matter how disproportioned to the rest of the 
figure j consequently, from early youth til! past middld 
they compress their chests. Many of them know but 
Uttin or nothing of the delicate mechanism of thsir own I 


bodies, and henoe do not realise that they are sappifig the 
very foundations of health by wearing their clothing too 
tight and improperly suspended. Again, there are other 
women who do know the truth, but, to quote Miss Ophefis, 
are too “shiftless” to make the neoessary alterations, 
were they to relieve the hips from the oppressive and 
absolutely killing weight of clothing which is there sus¬ 
pended, or have to prepare the extra under and outer 
garments needed during our increasingly cold winters. 
This branch of the “ dress question ” has, at the present 
time, urgent claims for the attention of American women, 
and if by a few plain and earnest words I can induce the 
readers of our truly excellent “Hove Magazine” Is 
think earnestly and act promptly in regard to any defects 
which they are still permitting in their clothing, my is- 
ward will indeed be “ exceeding great.” 

Do not place me among the “ panta-lunaticsI am 
not, and never have been, an admirer of the so-called 
“ Reform Dregs.” It may, no doubt, be worn to an ad¬ 
vantage while performing labor about the house, and wo¬ 
men who have already broken their health by an indul¬ 
gence in all the follies of dress, may do well to wear It 
while engaged in household duties, but tbe sight of s 
woman “ in pants ” parading the streets is quite ss ludic¬ 
rous os the spectacle of a woman with an enormous hump 
on her back, wiping up the filth of the streets with her 
long skirts; though, as far as modesty and cleanliness it 
concerned, the first certainly carries off the palm. A 
prominent Ohio clergyman recently said in a sermon that 
any woman who would sweep the streets with her dresses 
was vnlgar. It is a hard saying, but isn’t it more than 
half true 7 

There is no necessity of following either of these ex¬ 
treme modes of dress. Because you are too sensible, and 
modest, and cleanly to wear the enormous bustles now in 
vogue, and to use your dresses for street-sweeping, it does 
not follow that you must therefore make a guy of yourself 
a la Dr. Mary Walker. A lady may be dressed beoom- 
ingly, and at the same time healthfully, if she chooses. 

Physicians state that within the last few years tix new 
diseases have been introduced among women. This state¬ 
ment is not at all surprising, when we recollect thst dur¬ 
ing the last dozen or fifteen years the wearing of ooreeU 
has been revived, and is now almost universal among 
women. “ But I don’t lace myself,” is the indignant 
ejaculation from each corseted reader. ‘Perhaps not, 
though every woman who does, aheage denies it. Grant¬ 
ing that you do not buy a twenty-inch won ajt-kilueb, 
and call in assistance to squeeze yourself into it, is it no t 
probable that you would be troubled to expand pm 
lungs to their fullest eapacity 7 Granting that you really 
are among the number who positively do wear their 
corsets loose, are you not aware that they weaken tbs 
muscles of the chest, press down upon the vital organs of 
the abdomen, while they furnish no suitable support lor 
your skirts 7 Sevoral years ago a oorset was in market 
which had shoulder-straps, also a skirt-supporter at tks 
hips, but these advantages evidently did not make it 
popular, as the slender “glote-fittixg” corsets are the 
prevailing styles in our stores. Home-made shoulder- 
straps, or ladies’ suspenders, or patent skirt-supporters, 
are worn by some, .'but, without doubt, the ^under-rjaht 
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fitted like a dress lining, with large bnttons for attaching 
the skirts is preferable to anything else. 

One of the most beneficial of modern fashions has been 
the skeleton hoop-skirt. Before its introduction, five or 
six skirts were often worn, usually suspended at the hips 
alone, but with its advent, there was no farther necessity 
for more than two, an upper and an under one, thus re¬ 
moving a great weight, as well as saving much hard 
laundry work. At one time they reached an inconve¬ 
nient and often immodest site, but since then have de¬ 
creased to a sensible, convenient form. The short walk¬ 
ing dress introduced several years ago, was an immense 
relief to dress-burdened women, and It not seem possible 
that any would be so foolish as to return to their former 
bondage. That they were occasionally worn too short to 
look becoming, is no reason why long skirts should again 
be dragging the streets. 

With the return of this most odious fashion, hoop skirts 
have lost favor, and are seldom worn by fashionable 
young ladies, hence an additional weight of skirts is 
again necessary, and there is nothing to prevent the 
hampering of the limbs by the long limp drapery, thus 
making locomotion at onoe difficult and ungainly. 

At ho recent date have the fashions been more thoroughly 
combined to render women uncomfortable and ridiculous. 
The present style of dressing the hair, though not inju¬ 
rious to the health, is most absurd and unbecoming. 
Six years ago the little " waterfalls ” were worn very high, 
making many an otherwise handsome woman look almost 
idiotic. Those "top-knots” soon "came down,” how¬ 
ever, and after a year or two of sensible hairdressing, the 
immense chignon* , injuring hair and head by their weight 
and soiling collars, dresses and ribbons because of their 
length, ruled the day. Then again a slight respite, 
ladies wearing the hair ooiled at the back of the head in 
braids or twists,, the only really becoming way of dreeeing 
the hair . Just now, the fashion followers are again in¬ 
dulging in " high ” hairdressing. Imagine the head of 
the Venus di Medici crowned with a "top-knot!” Ban¬ 
deaux across the head and the shell combs are becoming 
accessories to most ladies, provided the hair is arranged 
at the back of the head, just high enough to escape a 
moderate ruff, and all women who prefer the rulings of 
good taste to those of fickle fashion, will permit the 
feathered tribe to monopolise the cultivation of " top¬ 
knot*.” 

A lady wearing a white muslin underwaist of ample 
sHe, with a hoop-skirt snugly buttoned thereon and with 
the skirts of all street-dresses short enough to dear the 
ground, will not find it necessary to save her health by 
going into bloomers. The becoming basque waists, which 
are now so extensively worn, also tend to increase the 
weight of clothing about the hips, as the dress skirts are 
usually worn separate. Where the material is very light, 
the support given by the underwaist and hoop-skirt will 
be sufficient, but in most cases, the skirt-band should be 
fastened to the Inner seams of the basque, or better still, 
for a winter drees have a waist-lining made and sew on 
the skirt in the old style, then with basque worn over 
that, both lightness and warmth will be secured. 

Not only are women injuring their health and shorten¬ 
ing their lives by wearing tight clothing and suspending 
it improperly, bnt also by dressing too thinly in oold 
weather. While it is true that there is yearly improve¬ 
ment among women in this respeot, it is none the less 
certain that the majority of them are deserving of grave 
eensgre. I have had ample opportunity to learn how 


oareless mothers are about dressing their daughters 
warmly. Many a poor, shivering girl have I seen in the 
school-room during our cold winters. These girls were 
not from poverty-strioken families; they had their rings 
and lockets and other little articles of adornment. All 
these things had been remembered, but the warn flannels 
had been forgotten. 

Very many girls are sent to school, during the entire 
winter with cotton hose and cloth gaiters and the re¬ 
mainder of their clothing of corresponding warmth, and, 
to add to their disoomfort, circulation was seriously im¬ 
peded by the oruel corsets. Snoh an undermining of the 
constitutions of American girls is outrageous, and, if the 
mothers oannot be induced to change this mode of dress, 
let the fathers exercise some of their boasted authority, 
and see to it that no money is furnished for finery till 
their daughters are dressed as warmly and as loosely as 
their sons. 

Every woman and girl should be provided with flannel 
drawers and wrappers, over whioh should be worn similar 
garments of heavy muslin or ootton flannel. The under¬ 
waist for winter being made of ootton flannel with long 
sleeves, completes the comfort, partly furnished by the 
finely-woven wrapper. Besides this, all woiqen and girls 
who are frequently out of doors, or are obliged to go into 
oold rooms, should wear jaunty house sacques, then with 
warm stockings and nice leather shoes, their in-doOr cos¬ 
tumes will be eompiete. 

In their out-door wrappings women are greatly defi¬ 
cient Contrast the thickness of a man’s overooat, worn 
as it is over many other warm garments, with a woman's 
cloak, usqaily without wadding or lining. Is it strange 
that women are given to ohattering teeth and "the 
shivers,” when they are exposed to the keen wintry air ? 
What wonder that consumption claims so many victims 
every year, and that women dread the health-giving blasts 
of winter. 

Self-supporting women, who are obliged to go out in 
all kinds of weather, are often quite as oareless about 
proouring warm clothing as the woman of wealth who is 
never forced to leave her fireside. 

The wages of women are generally much lower than 
those of men; and in most oases this is very unjust, but 
sometimes employers are correct in claiming, that from 
ill-health and consequent irregularity of attendanoe, 
women do not work as long or as well as men. They oan 
at onoe obviate this difficulty by wearing loose, properly 
suspended and warm clothing. In nine oases out of ten 
we shall hear nothing further concerning their invalidism. 

The goat-skin and moroooo shoes whioh ladies wear, 
though warm and thiok enough for tho house, are by 
no means a sufficient protection on a very oold or wet 
day without, yet many young ladies are very persistent 
in declining to wear any kind of overshoes, for fear 
their feet will "look large.” These damsels, trudging 
along in tight, water-soaked shoes, need not for a mo¬ 
ment suppose that any man stops to admire the small¬ 
ness of their feet. If observed at all by the street 
loungers, they would doubtless be surprised to hear them¬ 
selves ridiculed as “ simpletons,” for walking out in such 
weather without their rubbers. 

" I can’t help laughing when I see how much clothing 
you wear,” said a young woman, who was shivering about 
in a oalico dross without any winter undergarments, to 
another young woman who "dressed as warmly as a 
man.” But if she had also been obliged to take a twenty- 
seven miles sleigh ride on one of the coldest mornings of 
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last winter, her laughing without doubt would have 
changed to tears, because of her sufferings, while the 
sensible woman in an abundance of warm garments 
scaroelj felt the cold. 

Women of moderate means often excuse themselves 
from providing suitable clothing for the winter by say¬ 
ing that they cannot afford it; yet far greater sums are 
spent for mere show than would be required to furnish a 
whole family with complete winter outfits. Let no mother 
plead poverty as a reason for allowing her daughters to 
go thinly dad, while she loads them with ruffles and over¬ 
skirts, ribbons and loekets and earrings, etc., etc. The 
boys will be furnished with plain, warm, substantial 
clothing, but the poor shivering girls must expect to be 
warmed by the elaborateness of their toilets. There are 
hundreds of thoughtless, foolish mothers all over the land, 
and it is quite time for people to wale* up on this subjeet 

Inquiring one day at a u ladies' furnishing store ” for 
a skirt-supporter reoently, advertised in the town by a 
travelling agent, the polite merchant informed me that he 
never kept anything of the kind. 

“ Why not V I asked. 


“Because they would not be saleable; most women 
would prefer an extra bow of ribbon.” 

Do not understand me as declaring against all artieki 
of adornment; it is the duty of every woman to drees si 
becomingly as possible; but I do protest most earnestly 
against sacrificing health and comfort by spending money 
for trinkets and furbelows, which should be used for tbs 
purchase of warm and substantial olothing. After then 
are provided, 44 decorate” yourselves as much as joi 
please, provided you keep within the limits of good testa 

Women of America! mothers, sisters, wires and daugh¬ 
ters, shall we not have such a speedy and thorough dress 
reform as will restore our health and strength, prolong 
our lives, and add immensely to our usefulness? Throw 
aside those “ bracing” corsets ; nature provides for that 
purpose plenty of muscles, which only need to regain 
their strength. Relieve the weakened, suffering back and 
hips from their burdens, and stop sweeping the streets 
with long dresses. Defy old Boreas with plenty of flan¬ 
nel, and prove yourselves women of sense and intelli¬ 
gence, worthy of an existenoe in this century of pso- 
gress. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BREAD. 

E went to the late Ohio State Fair with both eyes 
wide open, bound to investigate the bread ques¬ 
tion. We always wanted to make good bread; we de¬ 
sired to excel in it. What to us was music, or.poetry, or 
pretty things, if the bread, the work of our hands, was 
dark, er sour, or heavy ? 

We felt about right this morning at breakfhst when the 
professor took the second slioe, a broad, beautiful, white 
slioe, clear across the loaf, and, looking down at it affec¬ 
tionately, said: “ Miss Rice, you do make such delicious 
bread! You are really accomplished!” 

We settled back into our linen collar, and smil#i be¬ 
nignly on the appreciative professor. 

Well, we waded through years of turmoil and trial be¬ 
fore we reached this delectable height. We tried and 
tried to make good bread; it was tolerable bread; our 
family said It was good; but we knew they were partial, 
our ambition was not satisfied, it was not the best of 
bread. Sometimes we would give up in despair, and say 
the making of good bread belonged only to ohemists. 

None of the bread at the State Fair was just what we 
had hoped to find, and we were leaving disappointed, 
when a little lady rushed in with two loaves of excellent 
quality, baked a pale hazel-nut-brown, soft, white, sweet, 
and so spongy that you could press them flat and they 
would puff out again to their usual size. We obtained 
her reoipe, but that was nothing very new, all good bakers 
use about the same formula. 

She used the best of dry yeast. After it was soaked 
soft, she stirred up a thiok batter of flour and warm water, 
and putting in the soaked yeast set it in a warm place to 
rise. She arranged so that it would be light about bed¬ 
time. An hour or two before this, she boiled potatoes cut 
in slices with the skins on, pressed them through a 
colander, and when cool enough not to soald, poured it 
into the hollow in the centre of the pan of flour, and then 
put in the light yeast and mixed the two thoroughly. 

In the morning she made up her bread, and took the 
dough out on the bread-board and kneaded it until it was 


smooth, say twenty minutes or half an hour. By that 
time the mass will be so throughly kneaded that no floor 
will be required to prevent it sticking to the bread-board. 

When it rises she does not knead it back, the way we 
usually do, but moulds it out into loaves, with just as lit¬ 
tle handling as possible. 

So I found out two or three new things; one was to bail 
the potatoes with the skins on, because the best part of 
them lies next the skin; then the very thorough kneading 
and the light handling while moulding into shape. 

Now if any troubled housewife reads this, and it teaches 
her something new, if it lets one ray of light in upon her 
perplexed mind, I will be very glad; meanwhile, I will 
whisper to her that whioh I wouldn't care to let the pro¬ 
fessor er any of my admiring friends know. I don’t make 
my own dry yeast. I say to an excellent old Dutoh lady 
who excels in all work that her dear old hands take held 
of: “ If you will keep me in good yeast all the time^ I will 
send you Abthub’s Magazimb as long as you live.” And 
she does it; and with a clear oonscienoe, and no worry at 
all, I make the bread that wins devouring praise. 

Roa«LLi. 


OUR NEIGHBORS’ BED-CLOTHES* 

MEAN the warm quilts, and soil blankets, and puffy 
comfortables that lie heaped up in your own closets; 
the ones you made, and the ones your mother mads. 
They belong to your neighbors, to the poor widow whess 
broken windows are mended with boards, and whose little 
ones creep close together these ehUly nights and ohatter 
for want of just one of those blankets that you have been 
fighting over all the past summer. Fighting the motki, 
I mean. They belong to her and her children, and to the 
family of the crippled soldier, and to that brood of mother¬ 
less ones whose perplexed father knows not whioh way to 
torn. The poor man who trorks on the railroad, or in the 
mines, or the factory, or the ooal bank, he, too, kss s 
right to the contents of your hoarded olothee-prees. Tot 
cannot kneel in prayer and lift up your face to the All- 
seeing eye while, that fat closet stands thare puffing with 
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fulness. Cedar shavings, and snnff, and camphor, and 
tobacco, and soalding water have all been brought into 
requisition in your battles with the moths. Didn’t you 
take the hint when they began their depredations, and 
see that you had more than the Lord thought was your 
ewn ? Couldn't you understand the gentle reminder ? 

I really believe we are working in the service of the 
devil when we so pitilessly stand guard over such trea¬ 
sures^—when our beds are made trebly comfortable, we 
have no right to the heaps that lie upon our closet shelves. 
We are selfish if we let our poor neighbors or their little 
ones suffer. Our hearts hold none of the spirit of Christian 
love if we do this selfish act. If we cannot love our 


neighbor as muoh as ourselves, we can go a good many 
steps in that direction, and we will be the gainers thereby. 

Bosklla. 


COOKIES. 

F you want to make sugar oookies that will be just as 
good in one month's time as they tire at first, try this 
well-tested reoipe: 

Take two eggs, one cup of butter, two cups of white 
sugar, half a teacupful of thiok, sour cream, season with 
cinnamon, roll thin and bake immediately. These can 
be kept for weeks in a stone jar in a oool place. R. 



Floral Department. 


I N northern latitudes little or nothing can be done out 
of doors in the floral department during the month of 
Deoember. The frost king holds everything bound in 
ioy fetters, and woe to the tender plant which has been 
left unprotected until this month! Half-hardy plants 
should, in November, have been protected by a light 
screen of evergreen boughs, and tender ones, like many 
species of roses, have been laid down and covered with 
sods. If the oold weather has not really set in it may 
not be too late to attend to these things now. 

Toung evergreens will stand the winter better if 
branches of cedar or other evergreen boughs are tied in 
among their branches to partially protect them from the 
sold. After a snow storm the evergreens must be shaken 
ef the loose snow which lodges in their branches. As 
beautiful as it looks it must not be allowed to remain, as 
it will greatly injure the trees. 

All trellises and garden seats and wooden boxes or 
garden ornaments of any sort must be removed from the 
garden and placed under oover. If they are well oiled 
with petroleum they will endure muoh longer. 

Plants placed in pits, frames and oellars must not be 
allowed to get too damp. It is not the intention to pro¬ 
mote growth in these places—only to preserve life. 

In warmer localities it is possible to do much in the 
garden even during the winter months. The ground 
may be spaded and the beds laid out and arranged. 
Rubbish can be gathered up, walks and drives planned, 
and the general character of the garden thoroughly 
studied preparatory to the aetive work of the spring. In 
fact, winter is the time to do all the head work of the ' 
flower garden; to make selections of trees, plants and 
seeds for planting, and for dcoiding the general arrange¬ 
ment of the whole. 

In the house there Is plenty to do this month. Heat, 
water and air are the essentials of plant life. Care must 
be taken that the temperature is not too warm during the 
day, nor allowed to get too oold at night. The daily 
temperature should be about 60° or 85°, while at night it 
should not be more than 16° less than this. 

Plants must be watered as often as they need it—no 
eftener. Few plants will thrive if their roots are kept 
perpetually in mud. The leaves should be frequently 
carefully washed to free them from dust which will hinder 
their growth and Injure their vigor. 

Plants need air as well as human beings. The windows 


should be frequently opened when the temperature is not 
freezing. 

The plants must be daily looked over to prevent their 
beooming infected by inseots. If a plant is infected by 
the green fly, it must be put under a box or barrel and 
smoked. If the red spider makes its appearance, as it is 
very apt to do if the air is dry and warm, the plant must 
be showered daily. Frequent wetting and a moist atmos¬ 
phere is the best remedy for these pests. 

Wi have received from Briggs A Brother, of Rochester, 
New York, their Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
for July, 1873. This pamphlot contains a list of bnlbs 
for fall planting, besides muoh valuable horticultural 
matter. Many of the articles, based upon the practical 
experience of years, are of especial interest, partionlarly 
to those who cultivate house plants. 

Wi have also reoeived the fourth number of Vick's 
Floral Guide for 1873. It contains a full list of seeds 
suitable for fall planting; also a oomplete catalogue of 
fkll bnlbs, with accurate directions for their management. 
Viek has always been our favorite among florists on 
account of his promptness and generosity, and the relia¬ 
bility of his seed#. 


CARET OF HOUSE PLANTS. 

A LADY in Kansas gives her plan of oaring for bouse 
plants, as follows: “I live in a frame house, and 
last winter kept fifty pots of different kinds of geraniums, 
roses, fuchsias and remontant pinks, all of which re¬ 
oeived the same kind of treatment, and in the spring 
my plants were more healthy and the leaves a dark 
green oolor. Many came to me for slips in preference 
to the green-houses. Every two weeks all winter I 
would take a handful of tobaooo stems and steep them 
by pouring boiling water over them until it looked like 
strong tea, then when the tea oooled enough to bear tho 
hand, I poured it over the plants, Semetimes the 
leaves would wilt for a few moments and then straighten 
out and have that bright, fresh look they have* in sum¬ 
mer after a shower. Then I would weaken the tea a 
little more aad wet the ground in the pots, and I have no 

red spider nor green fly." 
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A Page of Varieties. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

Wrong always punishes, sooner or later, the wrongdoer. 
There is no escape. 

Strong passions work wonders when there is stronger 
reason to curb them. 

Mbktal pleasures, unlike those of the body, never cloy, 
and are increased by repetition. 

Nothing elevates ns so much as the presence of a spirit 
similar, yet superior to our own. 

Employment is to man what oil is to machinery ; it 
makes the wheels of existenoe run smoothly. 

Happiness is a perfume that one oannot shed over an¬ 
other without a fow drops falling on himself. 

Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck slips down in 
indigence. Labor strides upward to independence. 

Be cheerful, but not light; familiar, rather than inti¬ 
mate; and intimato with a very few and on good grounds. 

How many think to atone for the evil they have done 
by the good they intend to do, and are only virtuous in the 
prospective. * 

Tne first step to misery is to nourish in ourselves an 
affection for evil things, and the height of misfortune is 
to be able to indulge such affections. 

Ip a man would keep both integrity and independence 
free from temptation, let him keep out of debt. Dr. 
Franklin saya, “ It is hard Tor an empty bag to stand 
upright/' 

The chief seoret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles 
to vex us, and in oultivating an undergrowth of small 
pleasures, siuce very lew great ones are to be had on 
long leases. 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty and of 
rase, and the beauteous sister of temperance, of cheerful¬ 
ness and health. ProfuseDCSs is a cruel and crafty demon, 
that gradually involves her followers in dependence and 
debt 

“ I hold it to be a fact,” says Pascal, “ that if all per¬ 
sons knew what they said of each other, there would not 
be four friends in the world. This is manifest from the 
dispute^ to which indiscreet reports from one to anothar 
give rise.” 

Ip there be a class of human beings on earth who may 
properly be denominated low, it is thpt class who spend 
witnont earning, who eonsume without producing, who 
dissipate on the earnings of their fathers or relatives, 
without being anything in and of themselves. 

Excellence is never granted to man but as the reward 
of labor. It argues indeed no small strength of mind 
to persevere in habits of industry without the pleasure 
of peroeiving those advanoes, which, like the hand of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly opproaches to their point, 
yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation. 

MONEY. 

Money borrowed is a foe 
Veiled in kindly seeming; 

Money wasted is a friend 
Lost beyond redeeming; 

Hoarded, it is like a guest 
Won with anxious seeking, 

* Giving nothing for his boaid 
Save the care of keeping; 

Spent in good, it leaves a joy 
Twioe its worth behind it; 

And who thus hath lost it here, 

Shall heroafter find iu 


SPARER OF HUMOR. 

When Daniel Webster was advised not to enter the 
legal profession because it was already crowded, he replied 
" There is room at the top." 

A minister asked a tipsy fellow leaning up against a 
fence, where ho expected to go to when he died. “If I 
can't get along any better than v I do now," he replied, “I 
shaVt.go anywhere." 

A good sort of man was reoently asked to subscribe for 
a chandelier for the church. “Now,” said he, “what’s 
the use of a chandelier? After you get it, you can’t get 
any one to play on it." 

Some one tells a story of a steamboat passenger watch¬ 
ing the revolving light of a lighthouse on the coast, and 
exclaiming: “Jupiter! the wind blows that light out as 
fast as the man can strike it!" 

“ Don’t you think swearing is evil ?” ** Yes,” was re¬ 
plied, “ it is very evil, but it belongs to my business.” 
“What is that?" “Liquor-selling. A man can't sell 
liqaor without swearing. It is part of the business/* 

A good lady who, on the death of her first husband 
married bis brother, has a portrait of the former hanging 
in her dining-room. One day a visitor, remarking the 
painting, asked, “Is that a member of your family?" 
“ Oh ! that’s my poor brother-in-law," was the ingenuous 
reply. 

Thackeray said that the drollest thing thatheeveT 
heard while in this oonntry, and the most characteristically 
American, was the remark of a New Yorker: “ Oh, I hare 
no objection to England, Mr. Thackeray. The only thing 
I should be afraid of would be to go out at night there, 
lest I should step off." 

“ Can't you manage to give my son one of the prises 
at the exhibition?” asked a mother of a teacher. “No, 
madam/' was the reply; “your son will stand no chance; 
he obstinately persists in idleness.” “ Oh, but then,*' ex¬ 
claimed the fond mamma, “ if that's so, you oan give him 
a prise for perseverance 1" 

Dr. Neale, when in Vienna, asked the waiter if there 
were any Baptists in the city, and he was referred to the 
“head cook." This reminds us of the fur trader, out 
West, who, after buying skins of the woman, in the ab¬ 
sence of her husband, asked if there were any Presbyte¬ 
rians about there. “ I guess not," was the reply ; »J 
husband never shot any." 

A gentleman in the habit of occasionally using intoxi¬ 
cating drinks, took up an able temperance address, and 
sat in his family to peruse it. He read it through without 
saying a word, when be exclaimed, “ This man is a foot" 
He then read it through again, and when again he had 
finished it, a second time he exelaimed, “This man is a 
fool or I am." A third time be read it with still greater 
care, and as he finished the last sentence, exclaimed, “I 
am the fool,*" and never tasted a drop of ardent agin* 
afterward. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

What fish is most rained by a loving wife? Her-rtng. 
When is a black dog not a black dog? When he's a 
grey-hound. 

Why is a dog's tail a great novelty ? Because no one 
ever saw it before. 

What does man love more than life, 

Hato more than ucath or mortal strife; 

That which contented men desire, 

Which poor men have, and rich require? 

The miser spends, the'spendthrift saves. 

And all men carry totbsir graves? 

Molhiag. 
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THE WILD WARDS OP THE NATION. 

f I sHE new Indian policy adopted by General Grant, seems 
A to be working admirably. The first step in reform, and 
one whieh no other president had ventured upon, was to put 
the whole “ Indian Fond ” appropriated by Congress, amount* 
ing to some seven millions of dollars annually, entirely ont* 
aide of polities. This fund was formerly the most convenient 
and safest of the political funds of each administration. 
Without even direct corruption, its influence bought up thou¬ 
sands of supporters in every frontier State. The Indian 
agents and their friends grew rich on their spoils from this 
appropriation, while the Indians themselves felt that they 
were wronged and swindled continually. There could be no 
firm peace or confidence among these wild tribes while this 
st a t e of things went on. 

As an Instance of the corruption and swindling that were 
rife in these agencies, it is only necessary to refer to a single 
agency, that of the “ White Earth ” Indian Reservation among 
the Chippewas of Minnesota. Here the agent received a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars a year, and yet this office was sought 
for as the second beet in the State, the profits being reckoned 
ai twenty thousand dollars per annum 1 Government and 
Indians were alike cheated. 

What was true of this agency was true of all the rest. The 
Indian had no one to care for him, no'one to see that justioe 
was done. Year after year be was wronged and cheated by 
Government officials, and all his evil passions kept active. 

How to reform the old bad system was one of the difficult 
problems the president undertook to solve. In a fortunate 
moment, the Quakers suggested to him that, as the civil and 
military power had so signally felled in settling the Indian 
question, that it might be well to let them try to adjust the 
matter. This brought to the mind of the president the happy 
thought that, as this branch of administration was essentially 
a moral one, it would be wiee to unite the voluntary philan¬ 
thropic and religious agencies of the country with the go¬ 
vernment in the treatment of the matter. With a stroke of 
his pen, as it were. General Grant put M outside of politics” 
the whole Indian ftmd. He recommended and procured the 
appointmentof a committee of well-known and philanthropic 
citisens to overuse and approve of all oon tracts and expendi¬ 
tures of money in the Indian Department. These citisens 
also inspected the agencies, and had various interviews with 
the Indian leaders. But this was not all. Each prominent 
religious body or association was allowed to recommend a 
candidate for the various agencies, and then was expected to 
oversee the agent's conduct afterward. One agency had a 
Presbyterian agent, another a Methodist, another an Episco¬ 
palian, and so on. In the case of one agency where the em¬ 
ployee was suspected of bad practices, the religious society, 
hearing of it, procured his examination, and, finally, his ex¬ 
pulsion before the Government could take it up formally. 

Mr. Charles L. Brace, the active philanthropist, has re¬ 
cently made a visit to the “White Earth Agency,” referred 
to above, and his account of what he saw is of the most 
gratifying character. We copy from his letter in the Chrit - 
Map Union: 

•In this Reservation of White Earth the head is of the 
Congregational body, the teachers are employed by the 
American Missionary Association, and the clergyman—an 
Indian—Is supported by the Episcopalians. 

•Through this union of the Government and the religious 
societies, the highest character, religious devotion and phi¬ 
lanthropy are brought into the Indian administration. 
Many watchful eyes are oq every agent. Each employee is 
placed in bis position, not on account of his politics, but from 
his supposed fitness. A true and wise humanity pervades 
the whole management. We do not believe that, from top to 
bottom of this department, there Is any corruption which 
eould be known; and we are sure that there is in many 
branches the highest spirit of humanity, and the moet prsc- 
lioal and wise method of reform. 

“la this agency, for instance, the first otyect of Mq|or 


Smith was to root out the pauper spirit from among thte In¬ 
dians. They were taught that they must earn what they re¬ 
ceived. and that they should never have from him, if he could 
help it, gifts of money. Houses were built for them, and they 
were induced to try these in preference to wigwams. Seed 
was given, and tools loaned to prepare the ground and plant 
crops. Cattle were supplied them, and they were tAUght how 
to milk and take care of them. A steam saw-mill was put up, 
and worked by Indian labor. The children were instructed 
In the school; the youth learned agriculture in the school 
garden,and others trades in the 'Industrial Home,’ while 
the whole people were gathered in the chapel for religions 
instruction In pure Chippewa, by a native Indian educated 
for the purpose. 

“Nothing can exceed the wise and practical character of 
the instruction given. Mrs. 8mith, the wife of the chief com¬ 
missioner, goes right into one cabin and shows the squawa 
how to make soap. In another, she teaches them to weals* 
the reeds of the swamps Into mats. In another, she brings 
the willow-branches to start basket-making. Here she weeds 
a garden bed; there she reads the Testament to the dying 
one; there she labors with some wild and graceful daughter 
of the forest, to induce her to put on the ugly garments of 
civilizAtion, here she tries to rescue the ungoverned girl from 
some sedueer and lead her to Christian marriage; and thus 
tills 'object-teaching' goes on with this and other devoted 
members of the agency. 

“As one somewhat of an expert in such matters, I was 
struck with the wise, practical spirit of the whole work. It 
was not a matter of sentiment or temporary enthusiasm; but 
a thoughtful, steady, well-considered effort to raise up the 
degraded, and reform the vagrant and idle. Every member 
of the agency seemed animated by a pure spirit of humanity* 
or Inspired by religious devotion. 

“After being among them, one felt as if for a time In a 
purer and higher atmosphere. 

“I was struck with the freedom from intemperance among 
the Indians. ' How do you prevent drunkenness?' I asked. 

“‘I once asked an old chief how I shduld do that,’ said 
Mr. Smith, and he answered, “ Give the young men eomethtmg 
to do/” I tried it. I interested them in some cattle, in crops, 
or some steady occupation, and they stopped drinking. Be¬ 
sides, we follow up a liquor-seller very sharp. It's a five 
hundred dollar fine, you know, and we’ve already driven 
several out of Oak Lake and Detroit, and some we have 
ruined. I will never spare a fellow who tempts these In¬ 
dians.' 

“There are now one hundred and fifty houses inhabited 
by Indiana on this Reserve, and several hundred acres under 
cultivation by them. I saw several at work building new 
houses. The saw-mill turns out several million feet of lum¬ 
ber each year—all the work of Indians. A considerable 
number of cattle are owned by them. 

“The improvement in the habits, morals and appearance 
of this portion of the tribe, all say, is something marvellous 
since ths new reform began. 

“Similar results are to be seen at other agencies among 
the Chippewas, Winnebagoes, Pah Utes and various .wild 
tribes.” 


THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNE8S OF PRO¬ 
TESTANTISM. 

HE organic unity of Protestantism Is impossible. Only 
on the basis of Cbrlstiaa charity and toleration can it 
unito and become an irn-aiatiblf powir In the *urk of erxn- 
gelization. It is baaed on the religious freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual, and the right of privets judgment. It does not work 
by communal force, but from freedom and enlightened rea¬ 
son. U is on this account that it has, in tho natural course 
of things, become broken up and divided into variousjgeets 
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and denominations, each holding to some peculiar iiflerpre- 
lations of doctrinal scripture, or some peculiar form of wor¬ 
ship. In the first ardors of conflicting opinions, its different 
elements were driven apart, And there has been much bitter¬ 
ness and antagonism. But these antagonisms are fast dying 
out, and all the sects are drawing nearer and nearer together, 
and holding out to each other the right hand of fellowship. 
In New York, recently, we had the gratifying spectacle of a 
communion service at a Presbyterian Church, in which a 
Dean of the Church of England, a Baptist and a Lutheran 
minister, officiated at the ceremonial. We are less surprised 
at this Christian fellowship than at the narrowness and 
bigotry which could have made the old exclusiveness possi¬ 
ble. 

A writer, speaking of Protestantism and Romanism, draws 
this clear and admirably-expressed difference: 

** It (Protestantism) cannot accomplish such grand visible 
results as the Roman Church, because it lacks the centralizar 
fcion and directness of aim and effort which belong to a cor¬ 
poration animated by one purpose and moved by one will. 
It cannot create a dogmatic or ecclesiastical unity, because 
It is not a unit, and it tends to the diverse instead of the one. 
It seems, to the mere spectator, a bundle of antagonisms, an 
epitome of chaos. But the strength of Protestantism is its 
weakness. Its glory is in the wealth and completeness, the 
purity and nobility, of the individual characters it develops 
and sanctifies. It is a religion of persons. Its divisions and 
agitations and endless controversies appeal to the reason 
and conscience of individuals, and tend to educate them to 
a dignity and self-respect and poise of mind found nowhere 
else. One reason why it is next to impossible to have an all- 
embracing Protestant ecclesiAsticism is, that the whole 
geuius of the religion tends to create a feeling of independ¬ 
ence and personal responsibility and personal loyalty to con¬ 
victions, which is at war with the fundamental idea and 
necessities of such an ecclesiasticism. Its men refuse to be 
meroly members. It is impossible to build a cathedral out 
of statues. The Protestant saints refuse to stand and be 
adored. The stones of its temples are living, and show their 
life by walking away.” 

The church of the ** individual ” is the grand church of the 
fature. Individual purity, intelligence and Christian activity, 
when aggregated, will give a sweetness and strength to 
Christian influence that will make its power irteslstible. All 
the signs of the times indicate the coming of this better 
Christianity, when every man who calls himself by the name 
of Christ snail be wise, and pure, and humble, a fitting tem¬ 
ple for the living God. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

HE Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance, held in New York In the early part of October, wss 
a very pleasant reunion of Protestant Christians, at which 
brethren of a common faith, who had too long held them¬ 
selves apart from each other on questions of church order or 
technical differences in doctrine, clasped hands in fraternal 
good-will. The doctrinal platform of the Alliance was nsr- 
row-so narrow that many good Christian people could not 
stand upon it—but the spirit of the meeting wss, in the main, 
all that could be desired. Ingrained sectarianism as s ert e d 
itself but little in the many able essays that were read, and 
the discussions that followed; and all those who look to the 
unity of the Church in the spirit of charity, no matter hov 
wide the external or dogmatic differences may be, have base 
cheered and encouraged. 

No resolutions were passed, nor was anything said or done 
that favored an organic onion of Protestant churches. We 
had hoped to see some movement or declaration that looked 
to a recasting of oertain doctrinal statements regarded as 
orthodox, in order to bring them nearer to the common be¬ 
lief than they now are; so that the written creeds, confessions 
of faith and dogmas of the so-called evangelical churches, 
might wholly command the rational faith of the people. God 
has given to every man a rational principle, and freedom for 
its exercise—and this is what makes him a man. And it is 
because the Church so often asks him to subordinate his 
reason to dogmas that he cannotunderstand, that ha is so 
frequently driven into skepticism and infidelity. One of the 
enemies to the Chuxeh against which the Alliance felt called 
upon to array its foroee, wss modern infidelity. It can move 
easily disarm than conquer this enemy. A true doctrinal 
system most appeal to a man’s reason, and then he will be¬ 
lieve because he cannot help it. Blind frith in what counsels 
and synods may decree as doctrine, is no frith at all; sod 
unless the creeds and doctrines of the churches are in har¬ 
mony with reason and an enlightened understanding of 
Scripture, the leading and progressive minds of the ags viU 
not, because they cannot, accept them. 

Many incidents attendant oa this conference are noticeable 
and encouraging. It was good to see bishops of the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church breaking bread with their Presby¬ 
terian and Baptist brethren in the Holy Communion, thus 
setting an example of Christian unity worthy of the name 
they bear. There was more in this to weaken infidelity then 
all the arguments and denunciations of the best polemie 
writers in Christendom. 


New Publications. 


Arthur Bonnicastle. An American Novel. By 
J. G. Holland, Author of u Kathrina,” etc. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, Armstrong k Co. Dr. Holland's novel, which has been 
published monthly iu Seribner'i Magazine during the present 
year, is cow issued in book form. It is a pleasant and a 
thought-provoking story, but It hardly possesses the life and 
animation which should characterize a work of fiction. It 
is like a finely-finished essay or philosophical discourse, 
worthy of its talented author, and demonstrates quite as 
plainly as did the author's previous effort in the same branch 
ef literature, that novel writing Is not what Dr. Holland ex- 
•el* in. Por sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott k Co. 

Old Fort Duqueene; or, Captain Jack, the Scout. 
Ao Historical Novel, with Copious Notes. By Charles 
McKnight. Pittsburgh: People's Monthly Publishing Co. 
The true American novelist should feel no lack of material 
with which to construct romances. The history of our 
eountry presents a rich mine, as yet scarcely developed, of 
incident and adventure, which should preclude all need of 
egpying or borrowing from foreign sources. We are glad 
whan we see an attempt to work this mine, especially if it be 
auccessfully done. “Old Port Duquesne” revives the his¬ 
tory pertaining to the present site of Pittsburg, and gives a 
graphic account of Braddock’s defeat. It is an ably written 
story, and will familiarise its readers as no bare page of his¬ 


tory would ever Jiave done, with the stirring events of (boss 
tiroes. The story is founded faithfully on fret, and the lead¬ 
ing characters are historical ones. 

Crooked Places. A Story of Struggles and Hopes. 
By Edward Garret, author of “Occupations of a Retired 
life,” etc. New York: Dodd k Mead. Our readers who bare 
been following this excellent story through the pages of the 
Hows Magazine, can now obtain it in a form suited to make 
it a permanent addition to the library. We need not speak 
of the merits of the story. Its author stands among the first 
of England’s best—not her most sensational—novelists. For 
sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Rem ten k Haffel finger. 

Peter Rtuyvesant, The List Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd * 
Mead. For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remeen k Haf¬ 
fel finger. This is the fourth volume of the series of 
“American Pioneers and Patriots,” published by Messri. 
Dodd k Mead. It gives the early history of Nfew York from 
the time of the first discovery of the Hudson River until it 
was no longer a Dutch possession. The book should ba is 
every family library. 

John Godsoe’s Legacy. By Elijah Kellogg. Bos¬ 

ton: Lee k Shepard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippinoott ACe. 
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The Struggle for Existence. A Romance. After 
the German of Robert Byr. By Auber Forestier. Philadel¬ 
phia : H. N. McKinney k Co. 

Against the Stream. The Story of a Heroic Age 
i* England. By the Author of “The Bcbonberg-Cotta 
Family.” New York: Dodd k Mead. For sale in Philadel¬ 
phia by Claxton, Remsen k Haffelfinger. 

Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba Stratton, 
Author of “The Doctor's Dilemma,” etc. New York: Dodd 
A Mead. For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen k 
Hafie l finger. 

A Wonderful Woman. A Novel. By May 
Agnes Fleming, Author of “A Terrible 8ecret,” etc. New 
York: G. W. Carleton k Co. For sale in Philadelphia by 
Porter k Coates. 

W e find, besides the books noticed singly, quitea lerge 
representation of light literature upon our table this month. 
The first book whose name we hare given above is a fair 
specimen of the best class of German literature, excellently 
translated. The author of “The Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
and other books of a like character, furnishes the reader in 
* Against the Stream” with one of her characteristic ro- 
manceM, in which well-known historical personages are inci. 
dentally described. “ Hester Morley’s Promise ” is an average 
English story, and “A Wonderful Woman” an average 
American one; and both will probably prove satisfactory to the 
professional novel reader. 

At Our Best. By Sumner Ellis. Boston; Lee & 
Shepard. This is a collection of finished and t -ougbtfu 
•ffsays, which cannot fail to please the cultivated read©^ 
They are suggestive in style, and with certain touches of 
humor. The one entitled “The Home” Is especially excel¬ 
lent and deserving of attention, touching as it does subjects 
of the deepest importance to every one. 

The Character of 8t. Paul. By J. 8. Howson, D.D. 

York: Dodd A Mead. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
A Haffelflnger. This volume contains five sermons or lec¬ 
tures on peculiar traits in the character of St. Paul. It shows 
•arefal and comprehensive study of the Scriptures, and an 


especial understanding and appreciation of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

The Turning of the Tide; or, RadclitiTe Rich and 
his Patients. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee k Shepard. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen k Haffrl finger. These two 
volumes represent the juvenile literature of the month. 
The first is the fifth volume of “The Pleasant Cove” 8eries, 
and the second belongs to “The Whispering Pine” Series. 
Both are handsomely illustrated. 

Golden Sunbeams. By D. F. Hodges and J. H. 
Tenney. Boston: Lee k Shepard. This is a collection of 
new music for the Sabbath-school, the social meeting and 
the home circle. While many of the old favorites have been 
preserved in this book, many of the hymns are new, haring 
been written expressly for it. It will be found well adapted 
for the purposes for which it is intended. 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from the publisher, F. W. Relmlck, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “The Champion Schottlschfor the piano, 
composed by Charlie Baker. This is one of the prettiest 
pieces ever published, and no collection of dance music is 
complete without it. Price 3D cents. 

We have also received from the enterprising music pub¬ 
lishers, W. H. Boner k Co., 1102 Chestnut St., the following 
gems of vocal and Instrumental mnsic, vis.: “ Sing, Sweet 
Bird,” words by 8. M. Thornton and music by Wilhelm Gans, 
and as sung by that charming young vocalist 8usan Galton 
Kelleher. Also “Tears,” a ballad, with words by Tennyson 
and music by S. D. 8., who is also the author of “Prisoner 
and 8wallow,” a very pleasing rondinella, and “ Ave Verum,” 
ail of which we can cheerfully recommend to our music- 
loving readers. We also have “The Pretty Shepherdess, by 
Jungmann, and “Watkfn’s Glen Caprice,” by B. Frank 
Walters, both instrumental. The former is the eleventh of 
the set of Peerless Harmonies for the piano, which have 
been noticed in our magazine, such as “Blue Bells of Scot¬ 
land,” etc. As to the latter gem by Walters, his “Sounds 
from the Ringing Rocks,” will recommend his last produc¬ 
tion, “ Watkin’s Glen.” 


Dress and Fashion. 


A MONG the most sensible and desirable changes that 
may be noted is a gradual return to round skirts for 
walking-dresses. The foolish and, for a street costume, the 
disgusting trailing skirt, will soon, we trust, be a thing of the 
past, and the new trim French skirt, round, short and nar¬ 
row, be seen everywhere. The new skirts arc “ round,” in¬ 
asmuch as they appear to be of the same length all around t 
instead of training slightly behind; short, because they 
escape the ground; and narrow, because their greatest width 
is from three yards to three and a quarter. The usual num¬ 
ber of narrow gores is used for these skirts, and they art 
made to cliog flatly in front and on the sides by tapes 
attached to the'second side Seams, and tied behind the per¬ 
son, or .else by wearing them over the new sloping bustles. 

The reign of crinoline is over. A fashion authority says: 
“There was no great display of it at the watering-places; 
and the nearer yon can come to the Pre-Raphaelite styles 
now adopted by Rosetti’s sisters, by the wife of Morris, the 
poet, and Holman Hunt, the artist’s “ better half,” the more 
oharming you are thought to look, and the better you do 
look. The Byzantine slimness is the order of the day. The 
kilt-plaited skirts—we mean those that are entirely covered 
with the kllt-plalting, running up and down—favor this 
fashion greatly, and the coming down and flattening of the 
npstart bustle also adds to tbe height and apparent slimness. 
The eye, it would soem, has wearied, at last, of all these dis¬ 
tortions of the human shape, and has gone into the adoption 
of a Josephine style, such as recalls that empress and the 
days when the consulate struggled to be Grecian and 
Roman. Look at the statues we have been so long pleased 
e ignore, and tell us whether we are not capable of better 


things than we have seen for years. Let the beantifal 
American figure assert itself, and away with the hoop and 
the bustle!” 

Plainness of style will be the rule during the coming sea¬ 
son. The leading dressmakers say this change may not oe 
marked at present, but will come gradually, and the height 
of the season will show far more simple dressing than is now 
seen. This will be specially true of street-dresses, such as 
the short suits of woollen fabrics that are worn in the morn¬ 
ing, afternoon and, indeed, for general day wear, church, 
shopping, etc. 

New features are seen in wool and silk suits. The silk 
skirts of such suite are sometimes trimmed with silk flounces 
bound and headed by bands of tbe camel’s-bair used for the 
overdress; on some silk skirts there are so many camel s- 
hair bands that it is difficult to tell which is the dress and 
which the trimming. Redingotes are as long and flat as pos¬ 
sible in front, with basque becks, or else a shaped flat trim¬ 
ming that extends the whole length of the back. Many 
stylish polonaises have the back cut in Marguerite shape 
with tbe side body seam beginning in the shoulder instead 
of in tbe armhole. Bands of the new silver-marten fur 
(which is said to be coon-skin) are used for trimming redin¬ 
gotes of diagonal cloths, and a gay fancy is an Indian 
border l.ke that on India shawls for edging camei’s-hair 
polonaises. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of novelties for trim¬ 
ming, the prevailing taste is for long, plain redingotes, with¬ 
out ornament other than necessary buttons, pockets, eutfs 
and collar, and which depend for their beauty upon their 
perfection of fit, their adaptability and good material. Some 
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of these have the round revert collar of velvet or sill, while 
others are buttoned close to the throat, and finished with a 
standing silk coIIat, either made flaring or else in the Eng¬ 
lish shape with turned-over points. 

The leading woollens for overdresses this season are 
heavy, with generally rough surfaces; and in the methods of 
their weaving all these substantial fabrics resemble the pre¬ 
vailing styles of gentlemen's goods. Some of the ribbed 
materials look like ribbed beaver cloths, while others are 
similar to cassimeres; there are also armure coatings, and 
wide and narrow diagonals that pass under the name of 
serges. The real camers-hair cloth is scarcely handsomer 
than the all-wool Imperial camel's-halr serge, and costs five 
times as much. The Imperial serges, and serges de Paris, 
are handsome materials, and the diagonal cloths are inex¬ 
pensive, though stylish and very durable. 

Never was there a season when pretty dress goeds were so 
cheap. Velours, empress cloths, de bigee, merinoes, cash¬ 
meres, all-wool satines and serges, French mohairs, substan¬ 
tial alpacas, and many other varieties of really good fabrics 
are sold at about half what was asked for them two years 
ago, and are shown in very fine qualities. A serge called the 
“ Ducbesse ” is very soft and fine, and costs but sixty-two and 
a-half cents a yard. White drop d' 6U, Thibet, tamise and 
other substantial and over-popular goods are proportionately 
inexpensive. 

The time has arrived when flannel has become one of the 
leading materials for house wear and for children's garments. 
It is excellent for either purpose, both on account of its 
warmth and its durability. Serges and camel’s-hair goods are 
now so successfully imitated in flannel, that almost any one 
but an expert in fabrics would be deceived. There aro serge 
flannels, sacking flannels, and opera, plain and plaid flannels; 
indeed, while examining this line of goods, one seems to be 
in a wilderness of fleecy folds which charm the eye with 


thair soft texture and richly-varied hues. The predominant 
oaor is blue, and it is found in a multitude of shades, froo 
the palest tint to the darkest navy-blue. Gray-mixed, drab, 
slate, plum and other cloth colors are also to be had in sergs 
flannels, as well as in the plainer kinds. Serge flannel shoes 
a diagonal twill like the goods from which it derives its 
name, and makes very handsome redingotes, wrappers, 
blouses and Jackets. It comes in single and double widths, 
the former being twenty-six inches wide and costing from 
forty to eighty cents a yard, while the latter is fifty inches 
wide and comes as high as one dollar and sixty cents a yard. 
Cloth flannel, which ia a heavy diagonal serge-like goods 
closely resembling oamel's-hair cloth, is fifty-four inches 
wide and costs from one dollar and seventy-five oents to three 
dollars and fifty cents; this cloth ooroes chiefly in the blue 
shades, and makes elegant redingotes, wrappers and over¬ 
garments. Regular wrapper flannel is fifty inches wide, dis¬ 
playing grounds of various colors striped with contrasting 
shades, and costs one dollar and fifty cents. 

Any of the above-mentioned materials, trimmed to salt the 
taste of the wearer, would be very elegant as well as comfort¬ 
able if made up by pattern No. 2775,* price fifty cents, or by 
No. 2715,* price fiftr cents. A handsome redingote pattern, 
by which to out a blue cloth flannel overgarment, is No. 2751,* 
price thirty-five cents; this pattern Is double-breasted and 
fits closely, while No. 2821,* price thirty oents, is in the loose 
front style preferred by many ladies, and is equally as desir¬ 
able as the first. Like the expensive woollen goods now so 
fashionable, flannel needs no decorations to give it a stylish 
air, and for ordinary wear is at once pretty, comfortable and 
serviceable. The above-mentioned cloth and serge flannels 
are especially adapted to children's wear, and make very 
Jaunty sailor suits for both boys and girls. 

• Patterns of E. Butterick A Co, No. 555 Broadway, New York 
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CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 

ITH this number we close our subscription year; and 
we are sure that every intelligent reader will say that, 
for 1873, the Homs Maoauivx has far exceeded in interest and 
attractiveness any of the preceding volumes. For what it 
will be in the coming year, we refer to our new Prospectus. 
In addition to the rich and varied programme there set 
forth, we have the pleasure of announcing another Serial 
Story for 1874. It will be from the pen of that rarely gifted 
American novelist, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, whose "Sibyl 
Huntington," “ Expiation ” and “ Farmingdale," have delighted 
so many thousands. We congratulate the readers of the 
Hoxx Maqazixi on this accession to our oorps of talented 
writers. Mrs. Dorr Is now at work on her new story, the 
title of which we hope to announce in our next number. 

- 1 - 

OUR JANUARY NUMBER 

Will be one of rare Interest. It will contain the opening 
chapters of Mr. Arthur’s new story; and the initial article 
of the series “ My Girls and I,” which is going to be very 
fresh, lively and good. Mrs. Duffey’s 44 Women of All Na¬ 
tions,” a series of finely illustrated papers, written in her 
dear, sensible and attractive style, will also be commenced. 
44 Pipsey” will be there, of course; and Miss Townsend will 
give us one of her eloquently-written historic portraits. Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, the charming story writer, whose graceful 
pen is now at work on a serial for the “ Homi ,” will contribute 
a short story for our January number. “Talks with Mothers” 
will be commenced; also the promised book on “Flower 
Culture,” from the pen of a lady who has made It her study 
for years. x 

Besides all these, the number will be crowded with stories, 
poems, biographical, scientific, historical, social and literary 
articles in great variety. The 44 Horae Circle,” “House¬ 


keepers' Department,” and department of " Dress and Fssh. 
ion,” will be frill, sepsible, attractive and In every way adapted 
to the social life, culture and needs of American homes. 

As said last month, we mean the 44 Homs” to stand without 
a rival as a Household Magazine. Never, since the date of 
its publication, popular as it has always been, has It found 
so warm and hearty a reception from the people as sinoe 
we .took our “new departure” in January last. It comes, 
they say, nearer to the common household want in intelli¬ 
gent American homes than any other periodical ever at¬ 
tempted, and is one which no intelligent or well-ordered 
family can afford to do without. This is just what we are 
aiming to make the Homs Masaxus, and it is gratifying to 
know that we are successful. 


“AFTERMATH” 

HIS is the somewhat singular title of Mr. Longfellow's 
last volume of poetry. Its meaning is found in the little 
poem with which the book closes. The farmer’s “after- 
math ” is the second hay harvest he gathers in thfe same 
year; and to this the poet would have us believe his latest 
volume beats comparison. 

u When the summer fields are mown. 

When the birds are fledged and flown. 

And the dry leaves strew the path; 

With the falling of the snow, 

With the cawing of the crow, 

Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 

“Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 

But the rowen mixed with weeds, 

Tangled tufts from marsh and meads. 

Where the poppy drops Its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.” 
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44 These,” says the Christian Union in its notice of the new- 
book, “are eloquent and tender words; but the exquisite 
melody of them, and all the old-time art and grace in the 
sentiment which they render, are the sufficient refutation, if 
any were needed, of the argument which they are shapen to 
enforce. No; our illustrious poet has indeed reached the 
autumn of his life's year, but it is an autumn laden and roost 
bountfftil with golden fruit. And in this autumnal harvest¬ 
ing, in spite of the poet's asseveration, we discover, not 

—‘the rowen mixed with weeds, 

Tangled tufts from marsh and meads,' 

but all the sweetness and bloom of the summer which has 
gone. 

“ The larger part of this volume is made up of the eight 
concluding stories in ‘The Tales of a Wayside Inn.! It is 
just ten years since the publication of these tales began, and 
it Is safe to say that nearly all cultivated people who read 
English have grown familiar with their beauty and sadness 
and mirth; and it will be like the decisive and formal closing 
of some epoch in human life to have the series brought to 
an end. How many hundreds of thousands of readers, in all 
lands shined upon by the sun of good letters, have during 
these ten years formed a personal intimacy with the little 
group of tale-tellers in that cosey inn by the wayside. It 
seems to us that we should know at a glance, anywhere in 
the world, and greetf as old friends, ‘the theologian,' ‘the 
Spanish Jew,* ‘the student,’ ‘the Sicilian,' ‘the poet,’ ‘the 
musician,' and ‘the landlord.' In the pang of tbeir separa¬ 
tion we ourselves feel a sort of trouble, and we enter with 
quick sympathy into the gentle melancholy of the lines 
which dismiss these friendly strangers—no mere airy forms 
—upon their sundered paths: 

1 Uprose the sun; and every guest, 

Uprisen, was soon equipped and dressed 
For journeying home and cityward; 

The old stage-coach was at the door, 

With horses harnessed, long before 
The sunshine reached the withered sward 
Beneath the oaks, whose branches hoar 
Murmured: “Farewell forevermore.” 

* “Farewell,” the portly landlord cried ; # 

“ Farewell,” the parting guests replied^ 

But little thought that nevermore 
Their feet would pass tiiat threshold o’er; 

That nevermore together there 
Would they assemble, free from care, 

To hear the oak's mysterious roar, 

And breathe the wholesome country air. 

‘ Where are they now ? What lands and sk ies 
Paint pictures Jn their friendly eyes ? 

What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 

Wliat pleasant voioes fill their ears? 

Two are beyond the salt ee * waves, 

And three already in their graves. 

Perchance the living still may look 
Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 
Floating and fleeting to and (Vo, 

As in the well-remembered brook 
They saw the Inverted landscape gleam, 

And their own faces, like a dream, 

Look up upon them from below.’ ” 


A subscriber writes : “I wish to add my testimony to the 
many in regard to your greatly improved magazine this 
year. I thought it most excellent before. It is incomparable 
now.” 

Referring to our fine steel engravings, a lady says: “They 
are fceattftfW, and elicit universal admiration. ‘ The Angel of 
Peace' and ‘Christian Graces' are particularly attractive, 
having such rare delicacy and purity of expression. The 
faces in the last mimed are studies of which one could 
scaroely weary; while *The Wreath of Immortelles’ touches 
a responsive chord in every heart on which Heaven has 
written, 'Motherless.'” 


CONSTANCY. 

BT MBS. B. B, DUFVBT. 

11 T SLEPT not from eve until morning, 

1 I moistened my pillow with tears; 

And In those long hours till the dawning 
Was crowded the sorrow of years. 

They tell me my lover is faithless, 

No longer he mentions my name; 

That I must forget him; yet, nathless, 

I love him I I love him the SAmel 

“To love and forget may be human, 

And it may be a man's part to play; 

But, oh, I were less than a woman 
If I were to love but a day! 

I lived in the thought of him only; 

I waited and watched till he came; 

Though now I'm forsaken and lonely, 

I love him I I love him the same 1 

“Is the form of his charmer more slender? 

And has she an angelic face? 

Are her tones more delightful, more tender?— 
In her motion a wonderful grace? 

Oh, tell If she has brighter hair, or 
Soft eyes that more loving can be ? 

Though she may be younger and fairer, 

I know that she loves not like me I 

“Oh, nitter and cruel this parting! 

Oh, bitter and sad as the grave I 

I crush back the tears that are starting. 

And try to be patient and brave. 

Why stand I here watching and waiting. 

And why do I murmur his name? 

Why love I when I should be hating? 

Oh, I must still love him the samel” 

She turned from the casement in sorrow, 

Her eyelashes heavy with tears; 

Her life on that morn seemed to borrow 
The gnef and the burden of years. 

Then a voice through the stillness was ringing, 
And fast rushing footsteps eame: 

With her arms round her lover clinging, 

She sobbed: “ He still loves me the same 1” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—• —• The author of “Stepping Heavenward” is Mrs. 
E. Prentiss. The volume is published by A. D. F. Randolph 
A Co., New York; and the price is $1.76 It can be ordered 
through any bookseller, or direct from the publishers, who 
will send it by mail on receipt of the price. 


—‘•Mb. Abthux — Dxar Sib : I think the writing of your last 
work. ‘Cast Adrift,’ must have been to you as a crown of 
thorns. I have only read the chapters given in your much- 
prized magazine; but they, especially the oneB entitled 
•Foul Play,’ have lain heavy on my heart ever since, it 
would seem that such creatures as you write of in tho*e 
awful cellars must be past all hope, till God Himself shall 
deal with them; but the little children born in the street*— 
Irora whose numbers, I suppose, these awful rauk 9 are filled 
—if we could but save them. There are, of course, many 
societies already organized with this hope—their work, per¬ 
haps, limited by lack of funds. And I thought if you would 
mentiou, among your ‘Answers to Correspondents/ the name 
and address of oue such; it might serve to direct others of 
your far-away readers who, as well as myself, fuel like ask¬ 
ing, • What wilt Thou have me to do?’ though it may be but 


Ansxcer. —There are several institutions in this city where 
homeless little ones are taken in and provided for, and where 
they receive Christian culture as well as the kindest personal 
care. One of these, to which we would refer our corres¬ 
pondent, or any one else who is moved os she is to help the 
cast-off, neglected and suffering little ones, is called ^The 
Union School and Children’s Home,” and is located at the 
S. E. corner of Twelfth and Fitswater Streets. A letter ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. J. C. Pechin, vice-president of the “Home.” 
at her residence, 243 & Thirteenth Street, or at the “ Home,” 
corner Twelfth and FiUwater Streets, will receive prompt 
attention, and elicit all the information about this institution 
that may be desired. It has been doing a great and good 
"prjsfornearly twenty-five vears,and has saved thousands 
olchildren from a life of misery and crime. 
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ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT, 

GOOD WARM ALL-WOOL OVERCOATS and 

Suits for Boys and Men are now selling at remarkably low 
prices at Wanamnker A Brown’s Popular “Oak Hall” Cloth* 
mg House, S. E. corner of Sixth and Market tit..Philadelphia. 
All who have patronised Oak Hall can attest that, for beauty 
of styles and patterns, for excellence of materials and for 
superiority of manufacture, there is no establishment this 
side the Atlantic that can compete with this favorite resort 
of the people. 

DICTIONARY BLOTTER. —Mr. Louis Dreka, 1033 
Chestnut St., has published a Dictionary Blotter , which is 
neatly and tastefully gotten up and which has the practically 
valuable features or a Blotting Case Dictionary which gives 
a list of words which writers are apt to spell incorrectly. 
As this dictionary is intended merely as an aid to the memory 
in the matter of orthography, the definitions of words are 
not given. Its object is to save the trouble of hunting up a 
dictionary when the writer is at fault with regard to the 
proper method of spelling a word, and there are very few 
persons who will not find it a great convenience, or, as “Mrs. 
Toodies ’’ says, “ a handy thing to have in the house.” The 
Dictionary does not occupy a great deal of space, but it is 
very complete and, with the Perpetual Calendar and List of 
Synonyms attached, it is just the thing for letter-writers to 
have in the desk. 


Break ik Sewing Machine Prices.—O ur readers will be inte¬ 
rested to learn that the Florence Company have responded 
to the general call for lower prices for sewing machines, and 
will henceforth sell their well known and superior machines 
at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per cent, from former prices. 


PU BUSH ERS'_DtPARTM ENT. 

TO ADVERTISERS. 

We eall the attention of advertisers to the large increase in 
our circulation consequent on our purchase or“T*s Lady’s 
Friend” subscription list, which makes the Homs Maoaeuce 
still more valuable as an advertising medium. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page one time.$100 

Half “ 44 60 

Quarter “ "**... . 35 

Less than quarter page, 75 sente a line. 

COVER PAGES. 

Outside—One page, one time $160 

“ Half “****. 90 

** Quarter** ****.. 60 

1j*ss titan quarter page. $1.10 a line. 

inside cover pages, one time, . . . $125 

** ** half page,. 75 

** “ quarter page,. 45 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 


For yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly advertisements, a 
liberal discount is made. 


THE LADY’S FRIEND. / 

ITS ONION WITH THE “HOME MAGAZINE.^* 

As announced to the subscribers of “Tn Lady’s P*am 
the subscription list of that periodical has been purchssed 
by us; and the Horn Magazine will be sent to them for tbs 
unexpired time for which they have paid. All the unfinished 
stories will be continued and completed in a Supplement, 
which will be stitched in the edition of our Magasine sent ts 
“Th« Lady’s Friend” subscribers. In order that no confu¬ 
sion may occur, we print in large letters on the front cover 
of the Magazines sent to these subscribers, “LADY’S 
FRJ END EDITION.” This edition contains the Supplement 
above referred to. 

To our new friends we can only say, that we trost the fiw 
months’ acquaintance we shall now make will prove so plea¬ 
sant that it will be only the beginning of an intercourse that 
shall ran through many years. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM PICTURE. 

Our new steel engraving is now ready for subscribers, it 
is larger and more valuable than any we have yet given. Tbs 
title of the pioture is 

“PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE." 

It represents the 8avlour entering a bouse, and with lifted 
hand giving it his divine benediction. For grace and beauty 
and tenderness, this picture has few equals. In oar sec¬ 
tion from a large range of subjects, we found nothing that 
pleased half so well. 

If you want the earliest and sharpest copies of this engrav¬ 
ing, send in your subscriptions at once. It will be instiled to 
subscribers immediately on the reception of their names. 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 

A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM PICTURE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

Our Magasine for the children will continue to be ss fbllol 
beautiful illustrations and pleasant reading for the little onto 
as ever. We have had engraved on steel a charming pietnr* 
to be presented, free, to every subscriber for 1874. 

Price of “Children's Hour,” $1.26 a year. 6 copies forte. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, $3.25 a year, snd a pre¬ 
mium picture with each magasine. 


IMPORTANT TO AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

No reliable agent, no matter what engaged in, should fail 
to know the chance now offered for immediate snd perma¬ 
nent employment in New England, where we have takes s 
“new departure ” in earnest. 

T. 8. ARTHUR k 80N. 

Address D. L. MILL I KEN, at our New England Office, fl 
Brom field Street, Boston. 

Full particulars free. 


MR. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

For those who wish to work for valuable premiums, we 
have prepared a premium list, which includes the following 
articles of the very best manufacture. It will be sent to all 
who write for it: 

The Hallet k Davis Pianos. 

The Home Sewing Machine, which makes the ** look stitch,” 
snd is adapted to every variety of sewing, from the finest 
muslins to the heaviest cloths, and will even sew leather. 

Smith’s American Organs. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Family Bible. 

Chamber’s Encyclopa. ia. 

Webster’s Great Unabridged Dictionary. 

Tho terms on which we offer these premiums is extra¬ 
ordinarily low. 

Send for Premium Circular. 


A CHOICE OF PICTURES. 

Every subscriber for 1874 will have a choice,^res, of one of 
our five elegant steel engravings. They are: 

** Peace be unto this House.” 

“ Tub Christian Graces.” 

*‘ The Angel op Peace.” 

**) “The Wreath op Immortelles.” 

\ “ Bed-Time.” 

If more than one picture is desired, the price to subscribers 
will be $1 each. Engravings of this style, size and quality 
uumot be had of picture dealers for less than $6. 


Orange Blossoms, Prism and Faded, $250. 

Three Yeabs in a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

Cast A drift. $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. 9- 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and the M Msn- 
Trap,” or “Cast Adrift.” For $3.60 the “Man-Trap” tud 
“ Cast-Adrift.” For $6.60, the three volumee will be sent 


TAKE NOTICE. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en¬ 
dorsed to order of T. 8. Arthur k Son. 

Always give name of your town, county and state. 

When you want a magazine changed from one office to 
another, be sure to say to what post-office it goes at the time 
you write. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signatures 
be written plainly. 

In making up a club, the subscribers may be at difierent 
post-offices. 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in addition to sub¬ 
scription. for postage. 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters. 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examine the abor« 
and see if the question yon wish to ask is not answered. 

4q#~ Every subscriber to The Home Magasine, whether «* 
gle or in a club, will receive one of our premium eogrsrinz?. 

“Home Magazine” and “Children'sHour” (including 
an engraving with each) will be sent one year for $&&. 
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